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BRITISH  DISTRUST   OF  GERMANY 

1  By  far  the  most  dangerous  foe  to  England  in  the  future* 

WHEN  a  certain  number  of  sentimental  persons,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished in  inoffensive  pursuits  that  keep  them  aloof  from  the 
stern  and  implacable  competitions  and  rivalries  of  nations  and 
empires,  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  friendship 
and  good-will  between  their  own  people  and  government  and  the 
people  and  government  of  another  country,  the  easier  and  more  con- 
venient course  would  be  to  refrain  from  criticism  of  their  proceedings 
for  the  sake  of  their  good  intentions.  Such,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  the  general  attitude  towards  the  Anglo-German  Conciliation 
Committee  if  the  meeting  at  the  Caxton  Hall  on  the  1st  of  December 
had  stood  alone. 

But  it  was  followed  by  other  demonstrations  which  seem  to  show 
that  an  '  organised '  effort  is  being  made  to  create  a  factitious  friend- 
ship between  England  and  Germany  which  the  organisers  by  their  very 
efforts  proclaim  has  no  real  existence.  The  relations  of  England  and 
Germany,  as  Powers,  are,  in  the  German  Emperor's  worcls^  *  correct,* 
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but  as  men,  as  communities,  they  must  be  described  as  strained.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  things  there  has  suddenly  and  mysteriously  come 
into  prominence  an  organisation  specially  founded,  it  would  seem, 
not  to  help  a  spontaneous  and  natural  movement  of  the  English 
and  German  peoples  towards  friendship  with  each  other,  but  to 
force  England  to  sue  for  the  friendship  of  Germany !  The  concluding 
words  of  the  German  Ambassador's  address  in  London  are  not  obscure, 
however  surprising,  and  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point. 
'  Englishmen,'  he  said,  '  are  to  show  in  a  manner  that  can  be  heard 
that  they  wish  to  be  the  friends '  of  the  Germans,  and  then  if  we 
*  continue  to  do  that  for  a  little  while  the  bad  feeling  between  us  and 
the  Germans  will  speedily  pass  away.'  We  are  not  merely  to  sue  but 
to  go  on  suing — as  if  German  friendship  were  of  greater  value  to  us 
than  English  friendship  would  be  for  Germans — and  then,  perhaps, 
after  an  unspecified  interval  the  Germans  will  forgive  us.  For  what  ? 
For  Kruger  messages,  for  Imperial  vapourings  about  wielding  the 
trident  and  being  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  ?  Count  Metternich  did 
not  tell  his  audience. 

The  scene  of  the  more  noticeable  of  these  demonstrations  was 
a  recently  established  Ladies'  Club,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Count  Metternich  chose  for  his  somewhat  unusual  ambassadorial 
display  a  locale  in  which  he  might  rely  with  some  confidence  on  manifes- 
tations of  sympathy,  and,  still  more  important  for  his  purpose,  on 
ignorance — if  this  may  be  said  without  offence  to  the  fair  members 
of  the  Club — of  the  prosaic  facts  on  which  our  distrust  of  German 
policy  and  our  resentment  at  much  that  has  been  said  and  done  in 
Germany  of  late  years  have  been  built  up.  Still,  if  ladies  are  to 
figure  on  the  political  platform  in  connection  with  questions  that, 
until  the  Amazons  again  appear  on  earth,  will  have  to  be  settled  by 
men,  it  is  more  agreeable  and  appropriate  that  they  should  do  so 
in  the  guise  of  Irene  than  in  the  panoply  of  Bellona. 

The  remarks  of  the  German  Ambassador  at  this  demonstration  in 
our  own  capital  are  not,  however,  to  be  gauged  by  themselves.  They 
must  be  measured  by  the  contemporaneous  important  statements 
in  the  Emperor  William's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag  on 
the  28th  of  November,  and  in  the  still  more  remarkable  speech  of  the 
German  Chancellor,  Prince  Billow,  in  the  same  Assembly  eight  days 
later.  Those  Imperial  and  semi-Imperial  statements  about  German 
relations  with  a  Power  which  is  nominally  on  terms  of  amity,  and 
whose  attitude  is  even  admitted  to  be  '  correct,'  are  without  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  international  intercourse.  The  language  of  the 
Emperor  William  and  of  Prince  Billow  has  never  been  used  in  official 
utterances  except  on  the  eve  of  an  open  rupture  and  a  declaration 
of  war.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  threats  addressed  to  us  from 
Berlin,  if  we  do  not  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  German  Ambas- 
sador in  London.  In  order  to  fulfil  these  threats  we  may  reasonably 
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anticipate  that  the  German  Government  will  have  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  getting  its  new,  formidable,  and  menacing  Navy  Bill  passed  by 
the  Reichstag,  for  the  true  gravity  of  the  situation  is  caused  by  the 
views  of  a  large,  if  not  the  larger,  part  of  the  German  nation  being 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  their  ruler.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  expressions  of  civility  and  just  consideration  for  England 
emanate  from  the  mouth  of  Herr  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader,  alone 
among  Germany's  public  men. 

The  question  of  Anglo-German  relations  is  indeed  a  matter  that 
calls  for  the  most  serious  attention  of  all  Englishmen,  because  they 
should  be  prepared  for  every  contingency.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  real  intentions  of  the  German  Emperor  are,  and  although  he 
seems  now  and  then  to  desire  peace  he  has  been  so  long  rattling  his 
sword  in  the  scabbard  that  it  might  come  out  at  any  moment  without 
his  intending  it.  An  order  for  instantaneous  mobilisation  lies  on  his 
table  ever  ready  for  signature.  The  fatal  stroke  may  be  given  in  a  fit  of 
impatience  or  passion,  and  volat  irrevocable  verbum. 

The  German  Ambassador  touched  on  some  aspects  of  the  ques  tion 
of  Anglo-German  relations  in  his  speech,  but  he  studiously  avoided 
the  real  points.  In  this  he  was  but  following  the  lead  set  him  by 
his  countryman  Mr.  Karl  Blind  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  a  month 
earlier.  Mr.  Blind  gave  his  readers  a  good  deal  of  ancient  history,  with- 
out perceiving  that  the  very  reasons  which  led  England  to  oppose 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  great  Napoleon  are  those  which  to-day 
compel  us  to  see  in  Germany,  and  still  more  in  the  Emperor  William, 
our  arch-enemy.  It  is  an  irrelevancy  to  say  that  '  Englishmen  and 
Germans  have  never  crossed  swords  '  in  the  past,  when  every  German 
paper  has  for  many  years  been  regaling  its  readers  with  assertions 
that  England  ought  to  be  chastised,  and  also  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  do  it.  Mr.  Blind  claims  to  speak  for  his  native  land  from 
which  he  was  exiled  fifty-seven  years  ago,  but  the  '  inoffensive,'  '  un- 
aggressive '  and  'friendly'  Germany  that  he  describes  is  only  a  figment 
of  his  own  imagination.  It  is  certainly  not  the  Germany  of  to-day. 
A  protest  also  must  be  made  against  the  reference  to  English  public 
writers  in  both  the  Ambassador's  speech  and  Mr.  Blind's  article.  If 
Englishmen  feel  called  upon  to  speak  strongly  on  the  subject  of  German 
policy  it  is  only  because  they  have  satisfied  themselves,  by  close 
study  of  German  official  declarations  and  by  carefully  watching 
German  actions,  that  that  policy  is  hostile  to  their  country,  and 
constitutes  its  greatest,  I  might  even  say  its  only,  peril.  We  have 
not  to  explain  what  the  German  Ambassador  is  pleased  to  call  '  our 
nasty  remarks  about  other  countries '  to  any  one  but  our  own  con- 
science, or  at  any  other  bar  save  that  of  the  public  opinion  of  our 
own  country.  It  may  seem  to  some  of  us,  indeed,  that  His  Excellency's 
rebuke  would  have  been  better  addressed  to  the  German  publicists 
who  have  been  predicting  the  downfall  of  England  for  years  past, 
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or  even  to  Mr.  Blind  himself,  whose  assertion  that  the  Prussians 
*  would  have  sealed  the  fate  of  those  40,000  English  troops  in  a  trice,' 
if  we  had  intervened  on  behalf  of  France  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  is 
one  of  those  characteristic  German  phrases  that  always  gain  for  the 
Germans  the  love  of  persons  not  born  in  'the  Fatherland.'  Has 
Mr.  Blind's  long  residence  here  led  to  his  knowing  us  so  little  that  he 
thinks  the  loss  of  40,000  men  even  '  in  a  trice '  would  have  deterred 
Great  Britain  from  prosecuting  to  a  victorious  conclusion  a  work  to 
which  she  had  once  set  her  hand  ? 

The  German  Ambassador,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  touch  upon  the 
real  points  that  explain  the  variance  between  Englishmen  and  Germans. 
He  showed  skill  in  avoiding  them,  for  he  must  know  very  well  what 
they  are.  But  if  he  is  really  desirous  of  seeing  a  better  understanding 
between  the  two  countries  and  peoples,  he  must  take  note  of  the  main 
points,  ignore  the  trivial  side  issues,  and  satisfy  us  of  the  error  of  the 
convictions  slowly  forced  upon  us,  but  that  are  now  every  day  taking 
firmer  root  in  the  minds  of  all  Englishmen. 

The  sole  original  cause  of  the  estrangement  of  England  from, 
let  me  say,  as  it  will  please  the  pedants,  her  historical  German  ally, 
is  the  unnecessary,  excessive,  and  menacing  growth  of  the  German 
Navy.  If  Count  Metternich  is  not  already  aware  of  this  truth,  he 
can  easily  verify  the  statement  for  himself,  and  then,  perhaps,  he  will 
feel  able  to  report  to  the  Emperor  that  the  true  way  of  disarming 
English  suspicion  and  of  removing  our  ill  feeling  is  to  discontinue 
his  ever-increasing  outlay  on  a  war  fleet.  If  the  German  Emperor 
takes  this  course,  and  as  some  proof  of  his  good-will  he  can  at  once 
withdraw  the  Navy  Bill  now  before  the  Reichstag,  he  will  quickly 
ascertain  what  is  the  basis  of  British  distrust.  He  can  thus  achieve 
a  success,  with  regard  to  producing  a  change  in  our  opinion  about 
Germany,  that  the  presentation  of  his  portrait  to  our  military  clubs, 
or  the  despatch  of  congratulatory  telegrams  to  Conciliating  Committees 
will  never  effect.  If  the  Emperor  were  to  do  this  he  would  be  acting 
with  true  wisdom,  and  at  least  he  would  be  able  to  say  that  he  had 
done  something  tangible  to  show  that  he  had  no  design  of  ousting 
England  from  her  paramount  position  on  the  sea. 

I  have  given  the  root  cause  of  the  suspicion,  and  even  apprehension, 
with  which  England  has  regarded  German  policy  and  proceedings 
of  recent  years.  There  is  no  reference  to  it  in  the  Ambassador's 
speech.  But  the  growth  of  the  German  fleet  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  declarations  of  policy  made  to  explain  that  growth.  It  is 
not  as  a  plaything  that  Prussia  has  been  forming  a  great  navy  since 
the  opening  of  the  dock  at  Wilhelmshaven  in  1869.  It  is  not  for 
mere  amusement  that  in  some  years  her  programme  of  battleship- 
building  has  been  even  larger  than  our  own.  The  German  Emperor 
has  himself  told  us  what  his  object  was  and  is.  In  the  first  phase  it 
was  merely  to  found  '  a  greater  Germany  beyond  the  seas.'  That 
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was  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  might  have  been  harmless. 
Soon  his  ambition  and  views  became  larger.  His  next  assertions  were 
to  the  effect  that '  Germany's  future  is  on  the  water,'  that '  the  trident 
must  be  in  our  hands,'  and  then  came  the  vaunting  declaration  that 
*  no  decision  can  now  be  taken  in  distant  lands  or  beyond  the  ocean 
without  the  participation  and  permission  of  Germany  and  the  German 
Emperor.'  Finally,  there  was  the  memorable  and  extraordinary 
telegram  to  the  Tsar  at  Reval  from  the  Emperor  William  styling 
himself  '  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  ! '  It  is  true  that  since  that  telegram 
to  '  the  Admiral  of  the  Pacific,'  the  Tsar  has  lost  his  fleet.  It  is  also 
true  since  the  British  fleet  has  been  redistributed  on  a  different  plan 
from  formerly  that  the  Emperor  William  has  been  more  reserved  in 
the  matter  of  boasting  about  naval  power.  But  for  material  consola- 
tion he  has  caused  to  be  presented  to  the  Reichstag  a  Navy  Bill  more 
extensive  and  more  formidable  than  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  past. 
The  German  apologists  may  say,  and  indeed  have  said,  What  has 
the  growth  of  the  German  Navy  to  do  with  you,  as  it  is  a  question 
for  the  German  people  alone  ?  This  argument  is  transparently  silly, 
and  will  not  impose  on  anyone.  The  strength  of  the  German  Navy 
is  quite  as  vital  a  question  for  us  as  the  strength  and  efficiency  of 
the  French  and  Russian  armies  are  for  Germany.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  repeat  the  arguments  that  justify  our  desire  and  our  determination 
to  maintain  our  naval  superiority  over  all  possible  enemies.  As 
Tennyson  wrote : — 

The  fleet  of  England  is  her  all-in-all 

And  in  her  fleet  her  Fate. 

If  a  German  ruler  ever  holds  '  the  trident '  or  can  be  described  as 
'  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic,'  our  fate  is  sealed.  We  shall  become  a 
German  colony,  and  did  not  Count  Metternich  say  at  Hamburg, 
before  leaving  to  take  up  his  present  post,  that  England  '  was  the 
first  of  Germany's  colonies  '  ?  Mr.  Blind  says  that  the  German  Navy 
was  justified  because  Germany  had  to  expect  attacks  on  two  fronts, 
and  he  reminds  his  reader  that  on  paper  the  Russian  fleet  '  was  '  nu- 
merically stronger  than  that  of  Germany.  One  may  call  this  a  belated 
argument,  for  the  Russian  fleet  has  practically  ceased  to  exist,  and 
some  newer  *  catch  phrase '  than  '  facing  attack  on  two  sides '  will 
have  to  be  found  to  explain  or  justify  the  present  Navy  Bill  with  its 
enormous  increase  of  ships,  and  its  addition  of  about  sixty  millions 
sterling  to  the  Navy  estimates  for  the  next  twelve  years. 

No  one  can  follow  the  growth  of  the  German  Navy  during  the  last 
twenty  years  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  it  does,  and  is 
meant  to,  menace  this  country.  There  is  fortunately  no  reason  as  yet 
to  believe  that  the  German  Navy  has  reached  a  point  of  equality  with 
our  own — even  German  optimists  did  not  expect  that  till  the  year 
1912 — but  its  proximity  to  our  shores,  added  to  the  fact  that  its  whole 
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force  can  be,  and  is,  held  conveniently  ready  for  concentration  in  the 
North  Sea  at  the  first  signal,  has  already  compelled  us  to  readjust  our 
whole  defence-system,  and  to  recall  much  of  our  scattered  naval  force  to 
its  base.  In  many  points  of  naval  efficiency,  too,  the  Germans  had 
stolen  a  march  upon  us,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
we  have  remedied  our  shortcomings  and  again  forged  ahead.  We  owe 
it,  for  instance,  to  German  example  that  our  naval  experts  were  at 
last  compelled  to  realise  that  battles  on  the  sea  are  to  be  won  by  gun 
fire,  and  not  by  coal  capacity ;  and  the  theorists  of  the  Baltic  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  battles  might  be  fought  and  won  at  a 
distance  of  7,000  yards,  when  our  school  were  still  wedded  to  the  old 
belief  of  coming  to  close  quarters,  and  quite  ridiculed  fire  being  effec- 
tive at  more  than  half  the  named  distance.  Then  again  we  must 
remember  that  our  alleged  superior  building  power,  on  which  we 
were  wont  to  lay  so  much  stress,  has  not  been  established.  In  1899 
Lord  Goschen,  then  at  the  Admiralty,  in  a  speech  intended  as  a  reply 
to  the  German  Naval  programme  of  that  year,  declared  proudly  that 
*  we  would  if  necessary  build  two  or  even  three  ships  to  every  one 
built  by  Germany.'  Well,  the  threat  was  not  fulfilled.  We  have  not 
done,  and  what  is  more  we  could  not  do,  what  Lord  Goschen  asserted 
we  would.  The  German  fleet  has  ever  since  progressed  nearer  and 
nearer  to  a  level  with  our  own. 

But  the  question  of  Germany's  fleet  cannot  be  considered  alone 
and  by  itself.  The  policy  behind  it  must  be  taken  into  account. 
It  was  strengthened  in  the  early  days  of  its  development  for  the  express 
purpose  of  creating  '  a  greater  Germany,'  or  in  other  words  of  founding 
colonies.  Well,  Germany  has  obtained  colonies  in  East  and  West 
Africa,  among  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  elsewhere.  In  obtaining 
them  she  owed  much  to  the  good- will  and  the  assistance  of  England. 
She  has  forgotten  that,  but  no  matter.  Are  Germans  contented 
with  the  possession  of  these  colonial  appendages  ?  Have  they  got 
any  profit  or  other  satisfaction  out  of  them  ?  Ask  any  German,  and 
he  will  tell  you  with  a  wry  face  that  they  have  cost  and  are  costing 
many  millions,  and  that  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  growing 
deficit  of  the  Colonial  Budget.  The  episode  of  the  Herrero  rebellion 
is  a  still  more  painful  subject ;  it  seems  to  have  cost  Germany  almost 
as  much  as  our  last  Afghan  war,  and  a  real  stable  peace,  for  all  the 
local  officials  say,  is  still  unassured.  Yet  Prince  Billow  the  other 
day  laid  down  the  principle  that  *  Germany  has  a  material  interest 
that  those  territories  in  the  world  which  are  still  free  should  not  be 
further  limited,'  and  that  she  has  the  right  of  placing  what  value  she 
pleases  on  her  claims  and  interests  where  a  microscopical  examination 
by  impartial  onlookers  fails  to  discover  the  existence  of  any  German 
interests  at  all.  Such  was  very  much  the  case  in  Morocco,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  proceedings  at  Fez  and  Tangiers  seems  to  be  imminent 
with  regard  to  Abyssinia. 
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Notwithstanding  this  wish  to  restrict  the  action  of  other  States, 
there  is  a  half  admission  in  German  colonial  circles  that  the  colonising 
experiments  in  the  regions  mainly  acquired  by  Prince  Bismarck 
have  proved  more  or  less  costly  failures.  But  at  the  same  time  as  the 
admission  is  made  new  hopes  have  been  created  by  the  success  of 
German  merchants  resident  in  British  colonies.  There  no  failure 
to  make  the  best  of  colonial  opportunities  and  to  wax  prosperous  has 
to  be  recorded.  At  Singapore,  in  several  Australian  States,  the 
German  is  to  the  fore.  He  comes  to  the  head  in  every  branch  of  trade 
and  he  ousts  the  long-established  Englishman.  He  does  not  display 
administrative  skill  or  organising  power,  that  is  all  provided  for  him 
by  the  British  official,  but  as  a  dealer  in  goods  or  in  money  his  ability 
is  not  to  be  contested.  Much  of  his  success  is  due  to  his  readiness  to 
work  at  all  times  and  his  refusal  to  waste  half  his  day  in  idleness  or 
amusement.  But  the  really  serious  part  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
success,  which  is  no  secret,  has  brought  into  existence  a  new  school  of 
colonial  propagandists  in  Germany.  They  show  their  just  apprecia- 
tion of  facts  by  demanding  *  ready-made  colonies.'  '  Ready-made 
colonies '  is  an  alternative  phrase  for  conquests.  Mr.  Blind  declares 
that  Germany  has  no  designs  on  Holland.  His  assurance  is  far  from 
convincing,  and  is  not  shared  by  the  Dutch  themselves.  Moreover, 
Prussia  never  has  any  designs  before  the  moment  has  arrived  to  put 
them  in  execution.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Hohenzollern 
legend,  not  to  talk  but  to  strike.  But  '  ready-made  colonies  '  are  for 
the  moment  to  be  sought  for  not  in  European- owned  dependencies, 
but  in  decrepit  states  like  Morocco,  or  others  that  need  support  like 
Turkey,  as  well  as  in  kingdoms  recently  opened  by  the  enterprise  of 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  to  the  outer  world,  such  as  Abyssinia. 
In  none  of  these  territories  would  Germany  have  to  take  upon  herself 
any  administrative  duties.  What  she  wants  are  concessions  and 
political  influence  with  the  ruler,  so  that  her  counsels  may  alone  be 
heeded.  She  has  succeeded  at  Constantinople,  she  has  created  an 
involved  situation  in  Morocco  out  of  which  no  way  of  peaceful  extrica- 
tion may  be  found,  and  it  will  not  be  her  fault  if  she  fails  to  produce  as 
much  trouble  at  Adis  Abeba  as  she  has  done  at  Fez.  As  Prince  Billow 
asserts,  '  the  importance  of  these  interests  is  immaterial.'  '  Whether 
it  is  a  case  of  five  marks  or  of  five  thousand '  Germany  reserves  to 
herself  the  right  of  deciding  what  her  own  course  shall  be.  In  plainer 
words,  she  is  ready  to  make  five  shillings'  worth  of  German  shoddy  a 
casus  belli.  The  world  is  forewarned. 

But  the  ambition  to  acquire  '  ready-made  colonies '  is  not  limited 
to  countries  that  are  nobody's  colonies.  That  represents  only  the 
first  phase  in  this  later  development  of  the  system  of  '  world  politics.' 
As  soon  as  the  German  fleet  is  strong  enough  Germany  will  want  the 
colonies  of  other  States.  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  then  England 
provide  them  in  their  likely  order  of  attempted  acquisition.  But  in 
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the  meanwhile  the  position  in  each  and  all  of  them  can  be  surveyed 
and  sapped. 

The  German  Chancellor  and  the  German  Ambassador  are  in  error 
when  they  think  that  English  distrust  of  Germany  is  of  quite  recent 
growth.  It  began  as  long  ago  as  1875,  when  it  was  due  to  the  joint 
efforts  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  that  Germany  was 
deterred  from  falling  upon  France,  and  in  the  Bismarckian  phrase 
'  completing  her  work.'  I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  a  correspondence 
between  the  late  Lord  Lytton  on  the  one  side,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  on  the  other,  during  the  summer  of  1877. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  Lord  Lytton's  letters  in  July  of  the 
year  named  shows  what  were  the  views  of  the  Beaconsfield-Salisbury 
Cabinet  about  Germany. 

In  your  (Sir  H.  Bawlinson's)  very  interesting  letter  you  say  that  the  Queen's 
Government  '  is  determined  not  to  fall  out  with  Russia '  because  '  we  shall 
need  her  support  before  very  long  against  Germany,  who  is  considered  to  be  by 
far  the  most  dangerous  foe  to  England  in  the  future.' 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  one  or  two  of  his  recent  letters  to  me,  has  hinted  at  the 
same  apprehension  about  Germany  as  a  reason  for  conciliating  Russia  at  the 
present  moment. 

In  face  of  this  evidence  it  is  impossible  to  contend  that  the  suspicion 
and  misgivings  entertained  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  people 
about  German  policy  are  of  recent  growth,  or  that  they  have  only  been 
created  by  our  public  writers  during  the  last  few  years. 

Everything  that  has  happened  since  1877  in  our  relations  with 
Germany  gives  force  to  the  opinion  I  have  quoted,  but  it  is  no 
longer  the  monopoly  of  statesmen  to  describe  Germany  as  England's 
'  most  dangerous  foe.'  Mr.  Blind  and  Count  Metternich,  turning  up 
the  pages  of  history,  repeat  what  everybody  knows,  that  England  and 
Germany  have  never  been  at  war.  What  they  omit  to  tell  their 
readers  or  their  listeners  is  that  the  Germany  of  the  past  was  a  very 
different  State  from  the  Germany  of  the  present.  It  was  a  Germany 
without  a  Navy.  It  was  a  Germany  swayed  at  first  by  the  mild  and 
unaggressive  Hapsburgs,  and  then  later  on  divided  into  two  separate 
and  rival  hegemonies  directed  from  Vienna  and  Berlin,  which  to  some 
extent  neutralised  each  other.  But  all  that  is  passed  and  done  with. 
The  Germany  of  to-day  is  not  merely  united,  it  is  aggressive.  It 
wields  the  thunderbolt  on  land,  it  clutches  at  the  trident  on  the  sea. 
The  Grand  Monarque  never  had  such  power :  if  the  great  Napoleon 
had  it  for  a  time  he  lost  it  through  mistakes  that  the  Germans  are  not 
likely  to  repeat.  In  their  careful  calculations  there  will  be  no  place 
for  Moscow  campaigns,  or  profitless  enterprises  in  Spain.  Napoleon 
fell  because  he  squandered  his  strength  in  attempting  too  much ; 
Germany,  when  she  falls,  will  not  do  so  from  any  failure  to  concen- 
trate her  strength  on  only  a  single  and  definite  object  at  a  time. 

Moreover,  if  it  is  literally  correct  to  say  that  '  Englishmen  and 
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Germans  have  never  crossed  swords  in  war,'  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
England  has  several  times  opposed  Prussian  policy  in  a  way  showing 
that  she  was  ready  to  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  She  did  so 
in  1815  when  Prussia  wished  to  dismember  France  by  annexing  Alsace 
and  seizing  the  Vosges  frontier.  Mr.  Blind's  reference  to  this  matter 
forms  an  interesting  addition  to  the  Emperor  William's  boastful 
assertion  that  '  the  Germans  saved  the  English  army  at  Waterloo.' 
This  is  what  he  wrote  in  these  pages  about  the  attempt  of  the  Prussians 
to  secure  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  1815 :  '  The  Germans  all  the 
more  bitterly  remembered  what  had  happened  after  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  the  First  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  whose  aid  Bliicher  had  come  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.'  Mr.  Blind's 
argument  is  that  because  Bliicher  did  his  duty  as  a  soldier  and  as  an 
ally  at  Waterloo,  England  should  have  acquiesced  in  all  Prussia's 
nefarious  schemes.  What  we  did  was  to  conclude  a  Convention  with 
the  King  of  France  to  defend  his  territory  against  German  greed. 

But  that  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  we  faced  the  alterna- 
tive of  war  with  Prussia.  We  forbade  her  interference,  and  that  of 
her  colleagues  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  with  France  in  1830,  and  with 
Belgium  in  1830-1.  We  stood  up  for  France  in  1875  against  a  threat 
of  inhuman  aggression  that  was  intended  to  entail  her  annihilation, 
and  we  sent  a  military  commission  to  Belgium  to  prepare  the  way  for 
active  operations.  So  erudite  a  person  as  Mr.  Blind  cannot  but  be 
aware  of  these  little  passages  in  history  that  somewhat  detract  from 
the  obligatory  force  of  the  alliance  between  ourselves  and  the  Germans 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  antiquity,  and  upon  which  he  lays 
so  much  stress.  We  have  opposed,  and  we  shall  continue  to  oppose, 
'  the  overweening  ambition '  of  Prussia,  in  its  newly  spun  garb  of 
Germany,  just  as  resolutely,  and,  we  will  not  doubt,  just  as  success- 
fully as  we  opposed  the  tyrants  and  would-be  dictators  of  Europe  in 
the  past.  But  at  the  same  time  we  will  not  altogether  abandon  the 
hope  that  a  sense  of  her  position  may  inculcate  the  practice  at 
Berlin  of  the  same  moderation  as  was  displayed  on  the  four  historical 
occasions  to  which  I  have  referred,  when  Germans  learnt  that  they 
could  not  have  matters  all  their  own  way. 

If  the  German  Government  is  really  desirous  of  removing  the 
'  distrust '  in  this  country  which,  as  I  have  shown,  did  not  spring  up 
yesterday,  but  has  been  slowly  growing  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
it  will  modify  its  naval  schemes  and  abandon  its  ambition  to  rule  the 
seas.  Of  course  I  know  very  well  that  it  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
any  lingering  hope  on  that  point  would  be  stifled  by  Mr.  Blind's  declara- 
tion that  '  if  a  Republic  were  established  in  the  Fatherland  its  naval 
policy  would  still  have  to  remain  the  same.'  That  being  so,  the  dis- 
trust must  continue  until  active  antagonism  is  substituted  for  passive 
dislike  and  suspicion. 

The  people  of   this  country,  encompassed  by  the  still  inviolate 
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sea,  do  not  realise  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation  in  Europe. 
England  wishes  always  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  Even  in  the 
face  of  menace  and  intentional  provocation — it  is  curious  to  note 
how  in  speeches  that  are  intended  to  be  amicable  German  insolence 
surely  creeps  in — her  people  still  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  greatest 
of  British  interests  is  peace.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not 
safe  to  taunt  or  to  threaten  us.  Gibes  from  the  German  Emperor 
are  like  dragon's  teeth,  they  may  bring  up  men  in  arms  as  they  have 
already  produced  discord.  Perhaps  a  glimmering  of  the  truth  has 
dawned  on  him,  for  suddenly  without  any  apparent  reason  there  is  a 
change.  The  taunts,  except  for  some  unfortunate  expressions  which 
reveal  the  true  German  nature,  are  kept  suppressed ;  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  and  very  condescending  display  of  effort  to  remove  '  pro- 
found dislike '  and  to  substitute  friendship.  What  is  the  motive  of 
these  proceedings  ?  Why  have  the  Berlin  executive,  which  never 
acts  haphazardly,  gone  out  of  their  way  to  be  civil  to  this  country,  in, 
it  is  true,  a  clumsy  and  blundering  fashion  ?  Why  do  the  Emperor 
and  his  Chancellor  breathe,  at  the  same  time  that  they  make  these 
overtures  to  us  for  concord,  nothing  but  threats,  alarms,  and  boastful 
vauntings  in  their  speeches,  made  not  to  the  German  nation  alone,  but 
to  the  whole  world  ?  Why  are  we  told  that  Germany  is  strong  enough 
to  act  '  without  allies,'  and  to  rely  solely  on  herself  ?  England  is  all 
for  peace,  France  is  notoriously  pacific,  Russia  is  absorbed  in  her  own 
troubles,  why  does  the  German  Emperor — who  in  his  own  opinion  is  the 
Jupiter  Fulminator  of  the  present  age — flash  his  lightning  shafts  in  a 
clear  sky  ? 

These  are  questions  that  must  ever  recur  to  us.  If  we  cannot 
furnish  the  answer  to  a  secret  that  is  probably  locked  in  the  Emperor 
William's  own  bosom,  and  hidden  from  his  ministers  and  ambassadors, 
we  can  at  least  get  ourselves  ready  to  ward  off  the  blow  whenever  it 
comes,  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  We  may  in 
my  opinion  draw  one  safe  conclusion  from  the  Emperor's  speech  and  that 
of  his  Chancellor.  He  is  contemplating  an  act  of  aggression  in  which 
Germany  will  have  to  dispense  with  the  co-operation  of  its  partners 
in  the  strictly  defensive  pact  called  '  the  Triple  Alliance.'  The  con- 
templation may  require  some  months  to  develop  into  action ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  terminate  at  any  moment,  and  confront  us  with  a 
crisis.  It  is  improbable  that  we  are  his  first  and  immediate  object, 
and  the  time  has  certainly  not  arrived  for  any  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  neutral  States.  There  is  consequently  no  alternative  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Emperor  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  pretext  to  attack 
France,  and  pretexts  in  the  field  of  international  rivalry  are  ever  found 
easily  when  they  are  diligently  sought  for. 

No  one  will  seriously  deny  that  last  June  France  and  Germany 
were  brought  to  the  verge  of  war  by  the  action  of  the  German  Emperor 
in  Morocco.  The  manner  in  which  war  was  then  averted  is  still  secret 
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history,  but  at  least  one  of  the  most  important  contributories  to  the 
baffling  of  the  plot  was  the  remarkable  forbearance  and  self-restraint 
of  the  French  people.  Their  admirable  demeanour  when  confronted 
with  an  unprovoked  and  flagrant  provocation  will  not  soon  pass  out 
of  memory,  but,  as  I  wrote  in  the  July  number  of  this  Review,  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  patience  of  a  proud  people.  Already  a  marked  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  tone  of  the  French  press.  France  is  still 
studiously  and  honestly  on  the  side  of  peace,  but  there  has  been  a 
notable  revival  in  the  courage  and  confidence  of  the  nation.  If  the 
coming  Conference  on  the  Morocco  question  reveals  some  fresh 
unpleasantries  they  will  not  be  received  so  quietly  as  was  the  attack 
on  M.  Delcasse ;  if  Berlin  renews  her  insults  they  will  not  be  taken 
lying  down.  While  the  scenery  and  stage  properties  are  being  got 
ready  for  a  European  tragedy  the  German  Emperor  makes  his  effort 
to  lull  us  to  sleep.  He  must  take  us  for  children  or  for  fools. 

If  he  wants  the  good- will  of  the  people  of  this  country  the  Emperor 
William  can  obtain  it  only  by  removing  the  causes  ,of  our  distrust. 
On  the  one  hand  he  has  to  curtail  instead  of  increasing  the  expenditure 
on  the  German  war  fleet.  Not  less  important,  he  must  abandon  the 
design  of  making  any  unprovoked  attack  on  France.  If  he  makes 
that  attack,  trusting  because  Russia  is  down  that  France  will  be  left 
on  her  own  single  resources  to  oppose  his  '  overweening  ambition,' 
he  will  commit  the  first  stupendous  blunder  in  Hohenzollern  history. 
He  will  be  emulating  the  bad  example  of  those  French  '  scourges  of 
mankind '  in  the  past,  recalled  by  Mr.  Karl  Blind,  and  he  may  discover 
very  quickly  that  he  is  not  only  '  without  allies,'  but  that  he  has  made 
himself  an  object  of  reprobation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  English 
people  are  loth  at  all  times  to  draw  the  sword.  They  certainly  would 
not  think  '  interests  of  the  value  of  five  marks  '  or  even  '  of  five  thou- 
sand marks '  worth  magnifying  into  a  casus  belli.  But  on  the  other 
hand  they  would  not,  and  they  could  not,  stand  idly  by  while  Germany 
proceeded  to  shed  the  life-blood  of  France.  They  would  not  do  this 
in  1815  after  twenty  years  of  strife  with  France  ;  they  are  still  less 
inclined  to  do  so  now  after  ninety  years  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
their  closest  neighbour.  Nor  are  the  races  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
many  of  whom,  like  my  own,  have  not  a  drop  of  Teutonic  blood  in 
their  veins — so  blind  and  stupid  as  not  to  see  that  the  hour  of 
German  aggression  on  the  Vosges  would  be  the  psychological  moment 
to  put  an  end  for  all  time  to  Germany's  claim  to  grasp  the  trident. 

D.    C.   BOULGER. 
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LABOUR    AT    THE    FORTHCOMING 
ELECTION 


No  one  can  now  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  Labour  Party, 
though  few,  perhaps,  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  its  growth  or  what 
its  coming  portends.  At  this  stage  everything  said  concerning  its  future 
must  necessarily  be  in  the  nature  of  a  conjecture  in  probabilities, 
based,  however,  upon  a  fairly  well-grounded  acquaintance  with 
political  facts.  Will  it  succeed,  and,  if  so,  what  influence  will  it  exert 
upon  the  political  life  and  thought  of  our  times  ?  Will  it,  like  the 
Radical  movement  of  the  early  years,  or  the  Chartist  movement  in 
the  middle  years,  of  last  century,  splutter  and  flare  up  for  a  time,  and  die 
down  again,  and  leave  things  as  though  it  had  never  been  ?  I  think 
not.  It  is  more  solidly  based  than  were  either  the  Chartist  or  Radical 
movements,  and  the  causes  which  have  brought  it  into  'being  are  more 
likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish  in  intensity,  and  so  long  as  these 
remain  the  Labour  movement  must  continue.  A  Labour  Party  is 
the  logical  and  inevitable  outcome  of  a  popular  suffrage ;  the  object 
of  such  a  party  cannot  be  any  one  particular  reform  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  the  motive  for  the  party  would  disappear.  It 
is  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  determination  of  the  disinherited 
democracy  to  have  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people. 

The  foundation  upon  which  the  Party  rests  is  the  Trade  Union 
movement,  and  its  inspiration  is  the  Socialism  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party.  These,  with  the  Fabian  Society  and  a  few  sections 
of  Co-operators,  make  up  the  affiliated  societies  of  the  Labour  Repre- 
sentation Committee.  Every  Trade  Union,  of  any  importance  numeri- 
cally, is  either  affiliated  with  it  or  has  its  own  political  fund.  The 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  is  not  affiliated 
to  the  L.R.C.,  but  each  of  its  members,  320,000,  pays  one  shilling  a 
year  into  a  political  fund  for  Labour  Representation.  The  Trade 
Unions  actually  affiliated  with  the  L.R.C.  have  a  combined  member- 
ship of  over  900,000.  The  Independent  Labour  Party  pays  on  a 
membership  of  16,000,  and  the  Fabian  Society  on  900.  The  method 
by  which  the  L.R.C.  is  financed  is  as  follows.  Each  affiliated  Society 
contributes  30s.  per  thousand  members  to  meet  working  expenses, 
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and  one  penny  per  member  per  annum  to  the  Parliamentary  Fund. 
The  Parliamentary  Fund  is  used  to  pay  a  small  proportion  of  the 
election  expenses  of  candidates  seeking  election  under  its  auspices, 
and  an  allowance  of  200Z.  a  year  to  each  member  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  penny  per  member  per  annum  is  a  tentative  fixture 
based  upon  present  needs,  and  can  be  increased  as  necessary  to  meet 
growing  requirements.  The  affiliated  organisation  which  promotes 
a  candidate — i.e.  selects  him  as  one  of  its  candidates — makes  itself 
responsible  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  election  contest  and  such  salary 
as  it  may  agree  to  pay  him  if  returned  to  Parliament.  The  method 
of  raising  the  money  varies.  Some  Trade  Unions,  like  the  Miners', 
impose  a  fixed  levy  for  political  purposes  of  one  shilling  a  year  upon 
their  members,  whilst  others  vote  the  money  from  the  ordinary  fund 
of  the  union.  Both  methods  have  been  declared  legal  by  such  high 
authorities  as  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C.,  and  Sir  Robert  Reid — the 
new  Lord  Chancellor — provided  the  rules  have  been  properly  framed 
to  empower  the  union  to  so  apply  its  funds.  As  there  are  2,250,000 
trade  unionists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  levy  'of  one  shilling 
each  per  annum  yields  112,5002.  The  significance  of  this  astounding 
fact  will  be  apparent  to  even  the  most  unsophisticated  student  of 
politics.  Clearly  the  Labour  Party  need  not  fail  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  Co-operative  movement,  which  has  also,  and  like  the  trade 
unions,  a  membership  of  more  than  2,000,000,  is  eligible  for  affiliation 
to  the  L.R.C.,  but  has  not  yet  decided  to  affiliate.  Eight  years  ago 
the  annual  Co-operative  Conference  unanimously  endorsed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  the  time  had  arrived  '  for  the  direct  representation 
of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Parliament  and  other  councils  of 
the  United  Kingdom,'  and  instructing  the  Union  to  '  take  steps  for 
that  purpose.'  Nothing  came  of  this,  and  the  question  was  not  again 
raised  in  serious  form  until  last  year  (1905),  when  a  paper  on  the 
subject  was  read,  and  two  resolutions  discussed,  at  the  37th  annual 
Congress.  The  first  resolution  was,  after  a  brief  discussion,  carried 
by  654  voting  for  and  271  against.  It  read  as  follows  : 

That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is 
necessary  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Co-operative  movement  that  Co-operators, 
in  and  through  their  own  organisation,  should  take  a  larger  share  in  the 
legislation  and  administrative  government  of  the  country. 

The  second  resolution  read  : 

That  the  Congress  is  further  of  opinion  that  this  object  can  be  best  obtained 
by  joining  our  forces  with  the  Labour  Kepresentation  Committee,  thus  forming 
a  strong  party  of  progress  and  reform  ;  and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  is 
hereby  instructed  to  act  in  accordance  with  this  resolution. 

This  was  met  by  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that : 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  movement  to  form- 
ally ally  itself  with  any  political  party,  and  it  hereby  emphatically  disapproves 
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of  the  second  resolution  dealing  with  Labour  representation,  which  recommends 
the  movement  to  join  its  forces  with  those  of  the  Labour  ^Representation 
Committee. 

After  a  lengthy  and  at  times  animated  discussion,  the  amendment 
received  801  votes  and  the  resolution  135.  The  discussion  bore  a 
curious  resemblance  to  similar  discussions  at  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gresses before  the  advent  of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee. 
The  objections  to  a  Labour  Party  were  identical,  and  in  all  probability 
the  result  in  the  end  will  be  the  same.  For  the  present  the  bulk  of 
the  members  will  support  Labour  candidates  at  the  polls.  The 
Co-operative  movement  as  a  whole  is,  by  the  above- quoted  resolu- 
tion, committed  to  the  principle  of  direct  representation,  and  it  can 
only  be  a  question  of  time  until,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  working- 
class  movement,  Co-operators  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Labour  Party. 
As  showing  how  easily  the  Co-operators  may  find  the  money  for  their 
candidates,  I  may  point  out  that  the  dividend  paid  to  members  on 
their  purchases  last  year  amounted  to  the  almost  fabulous  sum  of 
10,000,000?.,  and  that  an  assessment  upon  that  for  political  purposes 
of  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  (5s.  per  100Z.)  would  give  an  income 
of  25,000?. 

The  Labour  Party  can  claim  that  its  method  of  selecting  candi- 
dates is  throughly  democratic.  A  Trade  Union  first  decides  upon 
the  number  of  candidates  for  which  it  is  prepared  to  take  financial 
responsibility,  and,  after  receiving  nominations  from  its  branches, 
proceeds  by  ballot  vote  of  the  entire  membership  to  select  the  required 
number.  I  am  far  from  being  convinced  that  this  is  the  best  method, 
but  it  is  the  one  which  has  been  invariably  adopted  up  to  the  present. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  candidates  which  an  affiliated 
organisation  may  thus  put  forward  for  endorsement  by  the  L.R.C. 
Constituencies  desiring  a  candidate  convene  a  conference  of  branches 
of  affiliated  organisations  and  make  their  selection  from  the  lists  so 
prepared,  after  which  the  name  is  forwarded  to  the  L.R.C.  Executive 
for  endorsement.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  which 
corresponds  to  the  caucus  or  political  machine  about  the  party, 
since  everything  emanates  from,  and  is  under  the  direct  control  of, 
the  rank  and  file.  Only  those  who  pay  the  piper  are  allowed  to  call 
the  tune. 

Before  endorsing  a  candidate  the  L.R.C.  requires  that  he  sign 
a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  party.  This  is  the  '  pledge  '  of  which 
so  much  was  heard  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement.  The  part 
bearing  upon  candidates  and  members  of  Parliament  reads  as  follows  : 

To  secure,  by  united  action,  the  election  to  Parliament  of  candidates 
promoted,  in  the  first  instance,  by  an  affiliated  society  or  societies  in  the 
constituency,  who  undertake  to  form  or  join  a  distinct  group  in  Parliament, 
with  its  own  whips  and  its  own  policy  on  Labour  questions,  to  abstain  strictly 
from  identifying  themselves  with  or  promoting  the  interests  of  any  section  of 
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the  Liberal  or  Conservative  parties,  and  not  to  oppose  any  other  candidate 
recognised  by  this  committee.  All  such  candidates  shall  pledge  themselves  to 
accept  this  Constitution,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  group  in  carrying  out 
the  aims  of  this  Constitution,  and  to  appear  before  their  constituencies  under 
the  title  of  Labour  candidate  only. 

As  the  membership  of  the  Trade  Unions  is  made  up  of  men  and 
women  of  all  shades  of  political  beliefs,  from  the  most  staid  Conserva- 
tive to  the  revolutionary  Socialist,  it  has  from  the  first  been  apparent 
to  all  who  took  the  trouble  to  think  out  the  question  that  a  Labour 
Party  could  only  be  successful  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  kept  clear  of 
even  the  appearance  of  political  partisanship ;  and  as  some  of  the 
candidates  and  elected  members  were  showing  a  tendency  to  over- 
look this,  the  Constitution  was  amended  as  above  quoted  at  the  third 
conference  of  the  party  in  1903.  There  was  a  great  outcry  for  a  time 
against  the  *  rigidity '  and  *  isolation '  which  the  new  Constitution 
enforced,  but  this  came  chiefly  from  interested  outside  mischief-makers. 
The  growth  of  the  party  since  then,  and  its  growing  consciousness  of 
power  and  of  its  own  identity  as  a  political  entity,  have  completely 
silenced  all  the  murmurings  within,  and  the  outside  meddlers  have 
apparently  tired  of  barking  at  the  moon. 

A  Labour  Party  in  the  making  is  bound,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  to  present  a  somewhat  topsy-turvy  appearance  to  the  uninitiated 
onlooker.  Like  everything  else  having  the  element  of  permanency, 
its  evolution  must  proceed  slowly,  and  at  certain  stages  in  the  process 
the  various  phases  through  which  it  has  passed  will  all  be  more  or  less 
in  evidence  at  once.  By  keeping  this  fact  well  in  mind  what  follows 
will  be  better  understood.  In  1874  Thomas  Burt  and  the  late 
Alexander  MacDonald  were  returned  to  Parliament  as  the  first  working- 
men  members.  They  were  workmen  members  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
The  cost  of  the  elections  and  their  maintenance  in  Parliament  were 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Miners'  Unions.  Following  them  came 
several  others,  but  it  was  not  until  the  General  Election  of  1892  that 
Labour  candidates  put  in  an  appearance  as  Independents,  and  owning 
no  allegiance  to  either  of  the  great  historic  parties.  The  year  follow- 
ing the  Independent  Labour  Party  was  formed  as  a  national  organisa- 
tion, and  that  date  marks  the  beginning  of  the  movement  as  now 
organised  under  the  L.R.C.,  which  was  itself  the  outcome  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Trade  Union  Congress  in  1899.  By  agreeing  to 
work  with  the  Socialists  the  Trade  Unionists  widened  the  scope  of 
their  political  outlook,  since,  unlike  Trade  Unionism,  Socialism  admits 
to  membership  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  people  without  distinction, 
whereas  Trade  Unionism  can  only  admit  actual  wage-earners.  This 
explains  why  at  the  coming  election  men  of  good  social  position  will 
be  found  on  the  Labour  Party's  platform,  and  seeking  election  to 
Parliament  under  its  auspices. 

A  classification  of  the  candidates  is  no  easy  task,  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  whilst  some  who  are  Liberal-Labour  are  being  financed 
by  the  Liberals,  others,  and  by  far  the  greater  proportion,  although 
calling  themselves  Liberal-Labour,  are  more  of  the  latter  than  the 
former,  since  they  are  being  financed  by  their  Trade  Unions,  a  fact 
which  obviously  makes  a  very  great  difference  to  their  freedom  of 
action  if  returned  to  Parliament.  A  majority  of  the  miners'  candidates 
are  in  a  transition  stage  between  Liberalism  and  Labourism,  though 
those  of  them  who  have  been  put  forward  for  constituencies  in  Scot- 
land and  Lancashire  are  all  Independents,  Mr.  Robert  Smillie,  the  leader 
of  the  Scottish  miners,  being  a  stalwart  of  the  stalwarts.  In  addition 
to  these  varieties  there  are  a  few  nominees  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  a  Socialist  organisation  not  connected  with  the  L.R.C., 
and  finally  there  is  the  L.R.C.'s  ofiicial  list.  The  following  table 
shows  the  constituencies  which  are  being  fought,  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  present  representatives,  and  the  opposition  by  which 
the  candidate  of  the  Labour  Party  is  faced. 

LABOUR  REPRESENTATION  CANDIDATES 


Constituency 

Candidate 

Present 
Representation 

Nature  of 
Opposition 

Barrow-in-Furness 

C.  Duncan 

Unionist 

Unionist 

Belfast  (North)     .        .  .    >• 

W.  Walker 

H 

ii 

Birmingham  (E.)  . 

J.  Holmes 

» 

>» 

„          (Bordesley) 

J.  Bruce  Glasier 

H 

it 

Blackburn  (2  seats) 

P.  Snowden 

M                         ' 

il 

Bolton  (2  seats)    . 

A.  H.  Gill 

Liberal     and 

» 

Conservative 

Bradford  (West)  . 

F.  W.  Jowett 

Unionist 

Unionist  and 

Liberal 

Unionist 

Croydon        .... 

S.  Stranks 

Conservative 

Unionist  and 

Liberal 

Darlington    .... 

I.  Mitchell 

Unionist 

Unionist 

Deptford       .... 

C.  W.  Bowerman 

>» 

Unionist  and 

Liberal 

Dewsbury     .... 

Ben.  Turner 

Liberal 

Liberal 

Dundee  (2  seats)  . 

A.  Wilkie 

M 

55 

Durham  (Barnard  Castle)     . 

A.  Henderson,  M.P. 

Labour 

Unionist 

„        (Jarrow) 

P.  Curran 

Liberal 

Liberal 

Glasgow  (Camlachie)  . 

J.  Burgess 

Unionist 

Unionist  and 

Liberal 

„        (Blackfriars)  . 

G.  N.  Barnes 

}J 

M 

,T  Hill 

Liberal 

Liberal  and 

Unionist 

Gravesend    .... 

J.  Macpherson 

Unionist 

Unionist 

Grimsby       .... 

T.  Proctor 

n 

Unionist  and 

Liberal 

Halifax  (2  seats)  . 

J.  Parker 

Liberal  and 

Unionist 

Unionist 

•  •    • 

Huddersfield 

T.  E.  Williams 

Liberal 

Liberal 

Hull  (Central)      .        .      •-  . 

J.  Sexton 

Unionist 

Unionist 

Lancashire  (Gorton)     . 

J.  Hodge 

» 

|f 

(Ince) 

S.  Walsh  l 

yj 

(Eccles)     .   ,  .  ». 

Ben.  Tillett 

»> 

Unionist  and 

Liberal 

„          (Clitheroe).        ;  '''• 

D.  J.  Shackleton, 
M.P. 

Labour 

Unopposed 

Also  on  Miners'  List. 
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Constituency 

Candidate 

Present 
Representation 

Nature  of 
Opposition 

Lancashire  (Newton)    . 

J.  A.  Seddon 

Unionist 

Unionist 

„          (West  Houghton) 

W.  T.  Wilson 

it 

>» 

Leeds  (E.)    .... 

J  O'Grady 

Unionist  and 

Liberal 

Leeds  (S  )     . 

A   Fox 

Liberal 

Leicester  (2  seats) 

J.  E.  MacDonald 

Liberal  and 

Unionist 

Unionist 

Liverpool  (W.  Toxteth) 

J.  Sexton 

Unionist 

H 

(Kirkdale)     . 

J.  Conley 

n 

H 

Manchester  (North-East)     . 

J.  E.  Clynes 

Conservative 

If 

(South-West)    . 

G.  D.  Kelly 

Unionist 

|f 

MerthyrTydfil     . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 

J.KeirHardie.M.P. 
W.  Hudson 

Labour 
2  Unionists 

Unopposed 
Unionist 

Norwich  (2  seats) 

G.  H.  Koberts 

Liberal  and 

n 

Unionist 

Portsmouth  (2  seats)    . 

W.  Sanders 

2  Unionists 

Unionist  and 

Liberal 

Preston  (2  seats)  . 

J.  T.  Macpherson 

»         » 

Unionist 

Stockport  (2  seats) 

G.  J.  Wardle 

1  Liberal, 

it 

1  Unionist 

Stockton-on-Tees  . 

F.  Eose 

Unionist 

Unionist  and 

Liberal 

Sunderland  .... 

T.  Summerbell 

2  Unionists 

Unionist 

St  Helens    .... 

T  Glover  l 

Unionist 

Wakefield     .... 

Stanton  Coit 

n 

Unionist  and 

Liberal 

West  Ham  (South) 

W.  Thome 

» 

Unionist 

Whitehaven 

T.  Gavan-Duffy 

>» 

Unionist  and 

Liberal 

Wolverhampton  (West) 

T.  F.  Eichards 

j> 

Unionist 

Woolwich     .... 

W.  Crooks,  M.P. 

Labour 

}j 

York  (2  seats)       . 

G.  H.  Stewart 

2  Unionists 

Unionist 

MINERS'  CANDIDATES 


Constituency 

Candidate 

Present 
Representation 

Nature  of 
Opposition 

Ayrshire  (North)  . 

J.  Brown 

Unionist 

Unionist 

T  W.  Taylor  2 

Gateshead    .... 

John  Johnson,  M.P. 

Unionist 

Glamorgan  (Ehondda)  . 

W.  Abraham,  M.P. 

(South)      . 

W.  Brace 

Unionist 

n 

Morpeth        .... 

T.  Burt,  M.P. 

if 

Northumberland  (Wansbeck) 

C.  Fenwick,  M.P. 

Yorkshire  (Normanton) 

F.  HaU,  M.P. 

Unopposed 

Hanley         .... 

E.  Edwards 

Conservative 

Conservative 

Falkirk         .... 

D.  Gilmour  3 

Liberal 

Liberal  and 

Conservative 

Warwick  (Nuneaton)    . 

W.  Johnson 

Unionist 

Unionist 

Monmouth  .... 

T.  Eichards,  M.P. 

Labour 

Unopposed 

Paisley  

E.  Smillie3 

Liberal 

Liberal  and 

Conservative 

Lanark  (N.E.)       . 

J.  Eobertson  8 

n 

Liberal 

„      (N.W.)      .        .        . 

J.  Sullivan  3 

» 

n 

Gower  (Wales)      . 

J.  Williams 

Liberal  and 

Conservative 

Monmouth   .... 

J.  Winstone 

Unionist 

Unionist  and 

Liberal 

Lancashire  (Ince) 

S.Walsh8 

H 

Unionist 

1  Also  on  Miners'  List.  *  Constituency  not  yet  selected. 

3  On  list  of  L.E.C.  or  the  Scottish  Workers'  Eepresentation  Committee. 
VOL.  LIX— No.  347  C 
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S.D.F.  CANDIDATES 


Constituency 

Candidate 

Present 
Representation 

Nature  of 
Opposition 

Aberdeen      .... 

T.  Kennedy 

Liberal 
Liberal 

Unionist  and 
Liberal 

Bradford  (East)    .       !  .        . 

E.  R.  Hartley 
H.  M.  Hyndman 

Conservative 

j»        i> 

Camborne     .        .        .        . 

J.  Jones 

Liberal 

Liberal  and 

Northampton       .      '.''.. 
Southampton 

J.  E.  Williams 
H.  Quelch 

2  Liberals 
2  Unionists 

Conservative 
Liberal  and 
Unionist 

;>              »> 

SCATTERED  CANDIDATURES 

Mr.  Richard  Bell,  M.P.,  is  again  contesting  Derby  and  is  being 
opposed  by  the  Unionists.  His  candidature  is  being  promoted  by 
the  Trades  Council,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  Liberals.  His  trade 
union  finds  the  election  expenses.  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman  is  the  Liberal- 
Labour  candidate  for  Central  Finsbury,  Mr.  John  Ward  for  Stoke-on- 
Trent',  and  Mr.  George  Belt  has  been  adopted  by  the  Hammersmith 
Trades  Council  and  Mr.  Frank  Smith  by  the  Lambeth  Trades  Council, 
both  as  independents.  An  independent  Socialist  candidate,  Mr.  S.  G. 
Hobson,  is  contesting  Rochdale,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
contests  of  the  election  will  be  fought  out  at  Middlesbrough,  where 
Mr.  George  Lansbury,  a  member  of  the  I.L.P.,  has  been  selected 
by  the  local  L.R.C.  to  oppose  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  a  Liberal-Labour 
nominee  who  has  the  support,  financial  and  other,  of  the  Liberals. 

Such  is  the  list  of  candidates  as  at  present  before  the  country. 
It  will  probably  be  added  to  ere  the  election  is  actually  entered  upon, 
although  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  L.R.C.  list  will  be  materially 
increased.  The  Executive  of  that  body,  as  also  the  Council  of  the 
Independent  Labour  Party,  has  been  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
the  rank  and  file  the  necessity  for  concentration  upon  well-prepared 
constituencies  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results  at  the  polls.  How 
far  they  will  be  successful  in  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  their 
members  remains  to  be  seen.  As  showing  the  growth  of  Socialism 
in  Great  Britain  I  may  mention  as  an  interesting  fact  that  an  analysis 
of  the  above  list  shows  that  it  contains  the  names  of  fifty-three 
avowed  Socialists. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  are  indulging  great  hope  of  drastic  legisla- 
tion from  the  new  Government.  The  administration  of  the  different 
departments  will,  I  anticipate,  be  much  more  sympathetic,  especially 
towards  Trade  Unionism,  than  has  ever  been  the  case  before  under 
any  Government,  and  that  of  itself  is  a  gain  of  some  importance. 
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The  composition  of  the  Cabinet,  however,  precludes  my  anticipating 
any  far-reaching  measures  of  social  reform.  Radicals  have  a  record 
for  allowing  themselves  to  be  smothered  by  the  sweets  of  office  ; 

As  bees  on  flowers  alighting  cease  their  hum, 
So  settling  into  office  Whigs  are  dumb, 

is  a  couplet  which  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  Radicals  who  enter  a 
Whig  Cabinet.  No  one  can  read  down  the  list  of  names  of  the  new 
Government  without  being  impressed  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
Whig  element.  The  omission  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  from  the  Cabinet 
is  difficult  to  understand.  He  is  by  far  the  strongest  personality 
and  the  ablest  man  of  the  half-dozen  front-rankers  on  the  Liberal  side, 
which  fact  alone  makes  his  exclusion  appear  to  me  an  inexplicable 
tactical  blunder.  I  say  this  all  the  more  readily  because  his  activities 
for  a  long  time  past  have  been  directed  towards  retaining  the  hold  of 
the  Liberal  Party  upon  the  Labour  movement.  Probably  the  ex- 
planation is  to  be  found  in  part  in  the  determination  of  Fowler,  Perks 
&  Co.  to  have  a  collection  of  stucco  saints  adorning  the  front  bench, 
and  in  part  to  a  fear  amongst  the  place-hunters  in  the  new  Government 
that  his  ability,  untiring  energy,  and  mastery  of  detail,  combined  with 
his  great  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  would  have  made  him  a  dangerous 
competitor  for  the  leadership  of  the  party.  They  doubtless  remember 
that  '  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blind  the  one-eyed  man  is  king.'  He  is 
not,  however,  a  man  to  be  thus  disposed  of.  I  venture  to  predict 
that  this  deliberate  act  of  boycott  will,  if  persisted  in,  prove  the 
Achilles'  heel  by  which  the  Government  will  come  by  its  death 
wound.  Some  of  his  Parliamentary  friends  are  of  the  office-hunting 
type  and  their  silence  may  be  bought.  Others,  however,  are  of  a 
curiously  detached  type,  and,  although  nominally  Liberals,  will  follow 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  he  cares  to  lead  in  a  wrecking  policy ;  but  even 
those  who  are  made  of  sterner  stuff  will  for  a  time  hesitate  to  imperil 
the  existence  of  the  Government  in  the  quarrel  of  their  colleague. 
But  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  a  tenacious  memory  and  draws  with  long 
traces,  as  the  Government  will  one  day  discover,  unless,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  understood  that  he  is  to  be  included  in  the  reconstructed  Cabinet 
which  is  to  follow  on  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  elevation  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

For  fighting  purposes  the  forces  in  the  next  Parliament,  apart 
from  the  recognised  Opposition,  will  be  the  Irish  and  Labour  parties. 
I  do  not  anticipate  any  alliance  between  these  sections,  scarcely  even 
an  understanding,  but  certainly  a  general  backing  of  each  other  in  the 
division  lobby.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Liberal  majority  is  very  large, 
the  existence  of  the  Government  will  be  to  some  extent  at  the  mercy  of 
this  combination.  The  Liberal-Labour  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  vote  with  the  Govern- 
ment if  a  conflict  should  ensue  between  the  Front  Bench  and  the 

c2 
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Labour  Party.  A  new  group  of  Socialist-Radicals,  mainly  of  the 
Church  Socialist  Union  type,  will  find  a  place  at  the  General  Election, 
and  these,  unless  they  belie  all  the  promise  of  their  youth,  will  be 
working  from  within  arid  bringing  a  steady  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  party  in  office  to  press  them  forward  in  the  direction  of  social 
reform.  In  so  far  as  the  Government  yields  to  this  pressure  it  will 
find  itself  in  conflict  with  the  reactionary  Whig  element,  and  if  the 
pressure  be  met  with  stolid  resistance  by  the  Government  the  effect 
will  be  to  drive  these  young  men  more  and  more  on  to  the  side  of  the 
Labour  Party.  If,  as  is  anticipated,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
goes  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  and  Mr. 
Asquith  becomes  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  movement 
of  this  group  towards  the  Labour  Party  will  be  very  much  accelerated. 
Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
action  of  the  Government  will  be  more  directed  towards  keeping  the 
team  together  than  in  pressing  forward  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  dangers  ahead  of  the  Labour  Party 
is  that  it  may  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  some 
political  agitation.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  Government 
may  speedily  find  itself  in  conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
which  case  the  legacy  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his 
party  will  probably  be  taken  up,  and  an  agitation  set  afoot  to  mend 
the  Second  Chamber.  Should  this  develop  any  real  strength  in  the 
country,  whatever  its  ultimate  end,  the  immediate  effect  would 
be  to  divert  attention  from  social  questions.  No  one  supposes 
that  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  worth  having  could  be  or  would 
be  carried,  by  a  party  composed  as  the  Liberal  party  is,  within  the  life- 
time of  this  generation.  My  main  hope  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
political  and  economic  education  of  the  workers  has  now  advanced 
far  enough  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  off  on  a  false  scent  of  this 
kind.  That  the  House  of  Lords  will  require  one  day  to  be  tackled 
goes  without  saying,  but  a  Government  composed  in  part  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  or  of  members  desirous  of  going  to  the  House  of 
Lords  is  not  likely  to  be  very  thorough  in  its  reform  of  that  Chamber. 
For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  Labour  will  fight  shy  of  any  agitation 
that  may  ensue,  or,  at  most,  take  advantage  of  it  to  point  the  moral 
of  the  need  for  more  Labour  members. 

The  work  to  which  the  Labour  Party  finds  itself  committed  by  its 
annual  congresses  falls  into  two  fairly  well-defined  sections.  Its  demands 
are  made  up  of  reforms  which  are  fundamental  and  reforms  which  are 
merely  expedient.  In  the  latter  category  such  questions  as  Registra- 
tion Reform  and  Payment  of  Members  may  be  included.  Time  was 
when  Payment  of  Members  was  held  to  be  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  any  big  scheme  of  Labour  Representation.  Budding  Radical 
candidates  in  particular  have  always  fostered  this  idea,  and  until  quite 
recently  it  was  generally  accepted  in  unquestioned  faith  by  the  working 
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classes.  Now,  however,  it  is  seen  that  it  scarcely  comes  within  the 
category  of  questions  of  immediate  interest,  and  is  in  no  sense  one  of 
either  moment  or  importance  to  the  Labour  Party.  As  I  have  shown 
above,  the  party  is  in  a  financial  position  to  pay  250  members  of 
Parliament  without  putting  the  least  strain  upon  its  resources.  Pay- 
ment of  members,  therefore,  by  the  State  ceases  to  be  a  question  of 
urgency.  If  it  were  carried  out  in  the  coming  Parliament  one  certain 
outcome  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  glib  unscrupulous 
young  lawyers  anxious  to  use  Parliament  as  a  stepping-stone  to  their 
own  advancement.  These  would  enter  into  competition  with  Labour 
candidates  everywhere,  and  for  a  time  might  prove  a  very  serious 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  Labour  movement.  Under 
the  existing  arrangement  the  workers  have  the  full  control  of  the 
party,  and  the  decision,  as  I  have  shown  above,  of  whom  the  candidate 
should  be,  and  they  will  be  well  advised  if  they  do  nothing  to  weaken 
their  hold  over  the  movement  until  it  is  more  consolidated  than  it 
can  yet  be  said  to  be.  The  one  political  question  of  any  real  urgency 
is  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and  the  women  themselves  may 
be  trusted  to  see  that  it  is  kept  well  to  the  front  until  the  very  glaring 
injustice  under  which  their  sex  suffers  has  been  redressed  by  having 
the  franchise  extended  to  them  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  it  is  or  may  be  held  by  men.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
any  Government,  much  less  a  Liberal  Government,  can  continue  to 
resist  a  claim  so  obviously  fair  and  just. 

The  fundamental  matters  which  are  really  urgent,  and  which, 
probably,  would  be  first  dealt  with  were  a  Labour  Government  in 
office,  include  the  provision  of  meals  by  the  educational  authority  for 
children  attending  school.  I  do  not  say  that  this  should  be  made 
compulsory,  but  that  the  educational  authorities  should  be  empowered 
to  make  such  provision  wherever  the  need  exists.  As  in  the  case  of 
free  education,  experience  will  probably  show  that  it  is  more  econo- 
mical and  in  every  way  more  desirable  to  make  provision  for  every  child 
in  attendance  at  a  school  to  have  the  right  to  use  the  common  dining- 
room  rather  than  to  go  on  making  provision  for  necessitous  cases  only. 
There  is  now  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  physical  deterioration 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written  since  the  South  African  War  is 
traceable  not  merely  to  the  underfeeding  but  to  the  improper  feeding 
of  children.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  provision  of  meals  for  school 
children  is  only  dealing  with  part  of  the  problem  and  does  not  touch 
those  who  are  under  school  age.  If,  however,  the  children  attending 
school  were  being  provided  with  one  or  two  substantial  meals  each 
day,  not  only  would  the  recipients  be  benefited,  but  their  absence  from 
the  dinner  tables  would  leave  more  to  be  divided  amongst  the  children 
at  home. 

A  drastic  amendment  of  the  new  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  is 
imperatively  demanded.  The  skeleton  passed  during  the  last  session 
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of  the  late  Government  must  be  clothed  upon  and  made  effective. 
The  powers  given  to  the  new  Distress  Committees  for  dealing  with 
unemployment  will  require  to  be  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  cost  of 
working  labour  colonies  or  other  undertakings  be  placed  upon  the  public 
funds.  °My  suggestion  is  that  where  the  Local  Government  Board 
sanctions  a  local  undertaking  designed  to  meet  unemployment  and  the 
penny  rate  authorised  by  the  Act  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost,  it 
should  be  met  by  means  of  Treasury  grants.  In  this  way  the  burden 
would  be  spread  over  the  entire  community,  and  would  not  fall  with 
undue  weight  upon  poorer  localities  which  are  usually  least  able  to 
bear  a  financial  strain.  In  addition,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  have  1,000,OOOL  a  year  estimated  for  in  the  Budget  during  the 
next  five  years  to  be  applied  to  such  great  public  undertakings  as 
afforestation,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  and  foreshores,  and  other 
works  of  public  utility.  There  is  now  a  very  genuine  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  best  of  our  unskilled  workers  to  have  increased  facilities 
provided  for  going  back  to  work  upon  the  land.  Distress  Committees, 
therefore,  should  be  empowered  not  merely  to  acquire  land  for  Labour 
Colonies,  but  also  land  to  let  out  as  small  holdings  to  those  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  Colonies.  One  further  item  in  this  connection  is  of 
importance  ;  the  new  Act  deals  mainly  with  the  unskilled  labourer, 
and,  save  in  the  matter  of  migration  or  emigration,  leaves  the  highly 
skilled  artisan  outside  its  ken.  In  parts  of  Switzerland  and  other 
Continental  countries  a  workman  who  is  insured  against  unemploy- 
ment is  further  assisted  by  a  subsidy  from  the  communal  fund,  and  a 
demand  for  a  similar  arrangement  in  this  country  is,  I  should  say, 
one  of  the  certainties  of  the  next  Parliament.  The  Trades  Union 
movement  last  year  spent  nearly  500,OOOL  in  providing  a  small 
weekly  allowance  for  those  of  its  members  who  were  out  of  work, 
and  the  proposal  will  probably  take  the  form  of  supplementing  this 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  from  the  public  funds.  Pensions 
for  the  Aged  Poor  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  is  also  a  matter  of  some 
importance. 

In  education  the  Trades  Union  Congress  has  over  and  over  again 
demanded  that  the  whole  of  the  schools  of  the  country  should  be 
acquired  for  the  nation,  properly  financed,  and  staffed  by  a  body  of 
civil  servants  whose  work  should  be  confined  to  the  secular  side  of 
education.  This  does  not  mean,  as  is  so  erroneously  assumed,  a 
course  of  instruction  in  secularism,  but  only  that  definite  religious 
instruction  will  be  excluded.  If  the  various  creeds  desire  that  the 
children  of  parents  in  communion  with  them  should  receive  such 
instruction,  it  could  easily  be  arranged  to  give  them  the  right  of  entry 
to  the  schools  outside  of  school  hours  ;  but  the  main  point  to  be  kept 
in  view  is  that  religious  instruction  must  not  be  a  duty  imposed  upon 
teachers. 

Protection  f 01  Trades  Union  funds  and  the  right  to  picket  is  a 
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matter  in  which  the  Trades  Unionists  will  brook  no  delay.  Here,  it 
may  be,  conflict  will  arise  between  the  Government  and  the  Trades 
Unions.  The  demand  of  the  Unions  is  that  under  no  circumstances 
shall  the  funds  be  available  to  compensate  employers  for  loss  or  damage 
sustained  by  means  of  a  strike  or  other  labour  dispute.  The  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  committed  himself  to  the  opinion 
that  where  the  loss  arises  from  the  authorised  but  illegal  act  of  a 
Union  official  the  funds  should  be  liable  to  make  it  good.  Plausible 
as  this  may  appear,  it  would  leave  the  Unions  pretty  much  as  they 
are  at  present,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Law  Courts,  and  will  not  be 
accepted  as  a  settlement  by  them.  In  this  connection  a  big  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  the  various  Government  departments  recognise 
the  Trades  Unions  to  the  extent  of  receiving  complaints  from  Govern- 
ment workers  through  their  trade  union  officials.  Small  as  this 
reform  may  appear  to  the  outsider,  it  is  one  of  great  moment  to  the 
workers  themselves.  Personally  I  should  strongly  favour  legislation 
for  enforcing  a  minimum  living  wage  in  the  sweated  industries  and 
for  shortening  the  working  day  to  a  maximum  of  eight  hours  or  a 
forty-eight  hours  working  week  for  all  wage-earners,  beginning  with 
the  miners. 

As  many  of  the  Labour  Members  have  served  an  apprenticeship  on 
local  councils,  they  know  how  embarrassing  it  is  to  have  to  come  to 
London  for  permission  to  carry  out  any  improvement  of  any  size,  or  to 
embark  upon  any  public  undertaking  such  as  the  making  and  working 
of  a  tramway ;  and  an  effort  will  certainly  be  made  to  confer  upon 
municipalities  full  powers  to  proceed  with  any  undertaking  upon  which 
the  citizens  of  the  town  decide  and  for  which  they  are  prepared  to  pay. 
This,  I  anticipate,  will  include  very  extended  powers  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  within  and  without  the  city  boundaries,  so  as  to  secure  the  land's 
increasing  value  for  the  town,  to  be  used  in  relief  of  the  rates.  These 
are  reforms  which  in  my  judgment  are  matters  of  greater  or  lesser 
urgency,  and  are  amongst  the  fundamentals  to  which  I  referred  above  ; 
but  in  addition  to  these  the  Labour  Party  will  enthusiastically 
support  proposals  for  the  reduction  of  military  expenditure,  and 
for  such  a  reform  of  our  system  of  taxation  as  will  not  only  graduate 
the  tax  upon  incomes,  but  also  upon  sources  of  income.  Salaries 
which  are  earned  by  services  should  obviously  fall  within  a  different 
category  from  incomes  derived  from  either  land  or  investments, 
especially  foreign  investments.  Temperance  reform,  as  a  matter 
affecting  the  social  condition  of  the  nation,  will  for  a  certainty  be 
warmly  backed  up  by  the  Labour  Party,  though  there  may  be 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  evil. 
Personally,  I  would  empower  localities  to  either  suppress  the  public 
house  entirely,  reduce  the  number  of  licences,  or  municipalise  the 
business,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ratepayers. 

Such  is  my  speculation  on  the  probabilities  which  will  likely _f olio w 
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the  advent  of  the  Labour  Party  into  the  political  arena.  Looking 
a  few  years  ahead  I  can  discern  such  a  multiplication  of  Labour 
candidates  as  will  compel  all  who  are  opposed  to  the  rule  of  Labour 
to  close  up  their  ranks  in  order  to  prevent  its  coming.  We  have 
seen  statesmen  and  politicians  of  widely  divergent  views  sink  their 
differences  in  order  to  unite  in  opposition  to  what  they  believed  to 
be  a  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  in  the  proposals  to  give 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland ;  we  are  again  witnessing  the  same  thing  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tariff  reform  proposals.  But 
Home  Rule  and  Protection  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  a  Labour  Government  as  a  menace  to  the  interests  of  the  dominant 
class.  What  we  are  witnessing,  therefore,  in  the  approaching  election 
is  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  which  will  remodel  political  parties 
and  disturb  the  foundations  of  political  faiths.  The  struggle  for 
supremacy  betwixt  the  disinherited  toiling  millions  and  their  lords 
and  masters  was  bound  to  come,  and  it  is  here,  and  its  rate  of  progress 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  spirit  in  which  the  Labour  Party 
performs  its  work  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  political  conditions 
of  the  moment  are  favourable  to  its  advancement.  Both  the  great 
historic  parties  are  broken  and  distraught  by  discordant  elements 
within  their  own  ranks,  a  fact  which  gives  the  new  party  an  opening 
of  which  I  venture  to  predict  it  will  make  the  most.  By  another 
General  Election  the  eighty  candidates  of  1906  will  have  grown  to 
twice  that  number.  What  will  then  be  the  attitude  of  Liberalism  and 
Conservatism  towards  the  Labour  Party  ? 

J.  KEIE  HARDIE. 
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IT  appears  evident  that  the  generals  of  the  allied  armies  of  Conservative 
and  Liberal  Unionists  have  determined  upon  the  somewhat  dangerous 
operation  of  a  complete  change  of  front  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
Forces  under  the  strange  device  of  '  Devolution  is  Home  Rule,  and 
Home  Rule  is  Rome  Rule  '  are  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  the 
wing  under  the  banner  of  '  Fiscal  Reform '  is  being  as  rapidly  thrown 
back.  Interesting  as  such  a  movement  is  as  an  episode  in  the  man- 
oeuvring preliminary  to  a  general  engagement,  it  should  not  be  suffered 
to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  real  issues  at  stake.  Whatever  the  results 
of  a  general  election  may  be,  two  facts  will  emerge  unchanged  from 
the  smoke  and  din  of  battle.  The  Irish  problem  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with ;  and  Parliament  will  have  to  devise  some  means  of  recovering 
its  authority  over  finance  and  Imperial  questions  by  relieving  itself 
to  some  extent  of  the  duty  of  attending  to  other  and  less  important 
affairs.  Until  some  step  is  taken  towards  the  solution  of  these  pro- 
blems, it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  Government  to  deal  adequately 
with  other  domestic  questions  however  important  they  may  be,  or  to 
make  any  substantial  advance  in  the  direction  of  unifying  and  con- 
solidating Imperial  interests.  An  overwhelmed  Parliament  and  a 
justifiably  discontented  Ireland  will  block  the  way.  Putting  aside, 
therefore,  electioneering  tactics,  which  are  after  all  ephemeral,  ignoring 
the  strange  capitulation  of  the  late  Government  to  the  stage  ghost 
of  the  old  '  ascendancy '  party  in  Ireland,  and  the  attempt  to  make 
party  capital  out  of  the  sister  kingdom  by  an  appeal  to  the  popular 
imagination  of  Great  Britain,  may  I  be  allowed  to  set  out  the  facts  as 
they  are  and  to  consider  the  attitude  of  political  parties  towards  them  ? 
That  the  system  of  c  Castle  Government '  is  bad  will,  I  think, 
scarcely  be  disputed.  It  was  well  described  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
'  a  system  as  completely  centralised  and  bureaucratic  as  that  with 
which  Russia  governs  Poland  or  as  that  which  prevailed  in  Venice 
under  the  Austrian  rule.'  According  to  the  same  high  authority  the 
time  had  come  twenty  years  ago  when  it  was  necessary  '  to  reform 
altogether  the  absurd  and  irritating  anachronism  which  is  known  as 
Dublin  Castle.'  If  these  words  were  true  then,  it  is  certain  they  are 
at  least  equally  true  now.  During  the  last  twenty  years  nothing 
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whatever  has  been  done  to  reform  the  system  of  government  in  Ireland; 
the  only  change  in  the  conditions  is  that  Ireland  has  slid  back  a  little 
further,  that  the  necessity  for  reform  is  more  urgent,  and  that  the 
Irish  people  have  demonstrated  their  capacity  wisely  to  administer 
county  affairs. 

That  Ireland  is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  sixty  years,  rapidly 
decaying  is  a  fact.  It  may  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  cause  and 
effect  to  the  point  of  mathematical  precision  :  no  rigorous  method  of 
proof  exists ;  but,  when  a  community  is  perishing  under  a  system 
of  government  generally,  if  not  universally,  admitted  to  be  bad,  the 
prima  facie  evidence  of  cause  and  effect  is  sufficient  for  ordinary 
men.  They  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  '  something  must  be 
done.' 

The  use  of  the  term  *  Home  Rule '  leads  to  infinite  confusion. 
'  Home  Rule '  may  mean  anything  or  nothing.  County  government 
is  Home  Rule,  and  so  is  any  step  in  the  long  series  of  steps  which  may 
be  taken  from  county  government  up  to  absolute  independence. 
When  a  speaker  uses  this  indefinite  term  of  c  Home  Rule '  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  he  means — he  himself  very  probably  does  not 
know  what  he  means.  To  describe  any  proposals,  such  for  instance 
as  devolution,  as  being  the  same  thing  as  or  a  worse  thing  than  Home 
Rule,  is  absurd  in  the  absence  of  a  definition  of  Home  Rule.  It  would 
simplify  matters  very  much  if  a  definite  expression  having  a  definite 
meaning — '  Repeal ' — were  substituted  for  '  Home  Rule,' 

The  principle  of  local  self-government  is  obviously  capable  of 
indefinite  extension  until  the  condition  of  a  sovereign  independent 
state  is  reached,  when  it  ceases  to  exist.  Between  such  a  degree  of 
local  self-government  as  is  contained  in  a  partly  elected  consultative 
council  in  the  department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
or  as  was  granted  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898,  and  virtual 
independence,  no  halting-place  can  logically  be  found;  but  the 
principle  involved  may  be  arrested  at  any  point  between  local  self- 
government,  as  Ireland  now  enjoys  it,  and  complete  autonomy. 

That  reform  is  desirable  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  denied  by  any 
candid  Unionist ;  and  I  take  it  that  the  objection  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Unionist  Party  to  any  extension  of  local  self-government  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  any  such  extension  must  lead  up  to  repeal. 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  this  connection,  that  two  distinct  schools  of 
thought  object  to  the  extension  of  self-governing  power  involved  in 
devolution  and  to  the  general  policy  of  conciliation  between  the  two 
countries,  on  diametrically  opposite  grounds.  Extreme  Nationalists 
object  because  they  fear  as  an  inevitable  result  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  their  ideal — independence.  Extreme  Unionists  object 
because  they  fear  as  an  inevitable  result  the  rapid  realisation  of  their 
bugbear— independence.  They  cannot  both  be  right,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  extending  the  principle  of  local  self- 
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government,  a  point  of  natural  equilibrium  will  be  reached  somewhere 
between  the  two  extremes.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  devolution  must  necessarily  lead  up  to  repeal  is 
supplied  in  the  negative  by  the  statesman  from  whom  I  have  already 
quoted. 

In  the  fiscal  controversy  an  objection  of  precisely  similar  character 
is  raised  by  free  fooders  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposition  of 
preferential  treatment.  It  is  admitted  that  a  2*.  duty  on  foreign 
wheat  would  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf.  The  danger  lies,  it  is  contended,  in  the  insertion  of  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge.  If  a  duty,  however  small,  is  placed  upon  imported 
wheat  from  certain  countries  in  particular,  it  is  argued  that  a  principle 
is  introduced  which  will  lead  to  the  imposition  of  duties,  however  big, 
upon  all  sea-borne  wheat.  The  logic  is  sound,  but  what  is  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's reply  ?  That  the  self-interest  and  common-sense  of  the 
people  may  be  safely  relied  upon  to  prevent  the  principle  being  carried 
to  dangerous  or  improper  lengths.  That  devolution  would  be  beneficial 
both  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  to  Ireland  will  scarcely  be  denied, 
but  in  this  case  again  the  danger  lies,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  insertion 
of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  How,  we  are  asked,  is  the  principle — 
once  it  has  been  introduced — to  be  prevented  from  extending  to  repeal 
or  complete  independence  ?  In  this  case  the  logic  is  not  so  sound, 
for  the  principle  of  local  self-government — the  thin  end  of  the  wedge — 
has  been  introduced  long  ago.  But  ignoring  that  fact,  is  not  the  same 
answer  applicable  ?  Why  cannot  the  people  be  relied  upon  to  confine 
the  principle  of  devolution  within  the  limits  of  safety  ?  If  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  argument  were  to  be  suffered  to  prevail,  reform  would 
be  impossible.  Parliament,  in  all  its  long  history,  has  never  passed 
a  single  constructive  measure  to  which  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
argument  was  not  applicable.  If  men  are  to  refuse  to  do  that  of  which 
they  approve  because  the  principle  involved  may  lead  up  to  that  of 
which  they  disapprove,  they  would  never  do  anything.  Absolute 
stagnation  would  prevail. 

The  problem  for  Great  Britain  to  consider  is,  What  amount  of  self- 
government  can  be  conceded  to  Ireland  without  danger  ?  The 
problem  for  Ireland  to  consider  is,  What  amount  of  self-governing  power 
will  relieve  her  from  evils  existing  in  the  present  system  under  which 
she  is  perishing'? 

Very  widely  divergent  opinions,  ranging  from  inaction  or  reaction 
to  complete  autonomy,  will  be  entertained  on  these  points,  and  where 
such  divergence  exists  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  a  compromise  will 
result ;  not  a  compromise  necessarily  for  all  time,  but  a  compromise 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  and  of  a  very  urgent  case. 

The  present  attitude  of  official  Unionism  has  the  merit,  at  any  rate, 
of  simplicity.  It  consists  of  a  flat  non  possumus.  Ireland  may  perish, 
nothing  can  be  done.  On  the  fatal  effect  upon  both  the  policy  and  the 
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party  which  this  attitude  is  bound  eventually  to  produce  it  is  painful 
to  reflect.  The  question  of  maintaining  or  repealing  the  Act  of  Union 
should  be  argued  and  decided  on  its  merits,  and  it  cannot  be  so  long 
as  grievances,  capable  of  redress  within  the  Union,  remain  unredressed. 
The  present  Unionist  attitude  involves  a  complete  reversion  both  of 
policy  and  of  tradition.  No  party  has  ever  been  held  together  on  a 
policy  of  pure  negation,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  so  eloquently  pointed 
out  the  other  day  at  Bristol.  A  wise  constructive  policy,  moderate 
and  beneficent  reforms,  are,  as  he  said,  the  attributes  of  the  Tory 
Party  and  the  elements  of  its  success.  Referring  to  the  Liberal  Party, 
he  said  only  twelve  years  ago,  '  Every  Liberal  Unionist  will  readily 
agree  to  give  to  Ireland  the  management  of  such  of  its  affairs  as  can  be 
handed  over  to  an  Irish  assembly  without  any  risk  or  danger  to  this 
country,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  add,  without  the  loss  of  honour  that 
would  be  involved  if  the  property  and  the  liberties  of  all  her  Majesty's 
subjects  were  not  fully  safeguarded.'  Such  was  the  attitude  of  both 
wings  of  the  Unionist  Party ;  such  is  the  attitude  and  such  are  the 
principles  of  the  Irish  Reform  Association,  and  if  the  principle  of 
devolution,  as  advocated  by  that  Society,  is  now  to  be  stigmatised 
as  worse  than  Home  Rule,  it  must  in  common  fairness  be  admitted 
that  they  are  true  to  the  traditions  and  policy  of  Unionism,  and  that 
it  is  the  Unionist  Party  that  has  taken  up  new  ground. 

The  attitude  of  the  Liberal  and  Radical  leaders  towards  this 
question  appears  to  me  eminently  sane ;  nor  can  I  perceive  in  their 
utterances  the  vital  differences  which  are  said  to  exist  among  them. 
The  official  leaders  have  apparently  adopted  to  some  extent  the 
principles  of  the  Irish  Reform  Association.  A  comparatively  small 
measure  of  devolution  is,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  all  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  considers  to  be  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics,  and  with  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Haldane 
and  others  appear  to  agree. 

They  do  not  say — and  why  should  they  say  ? — what  limit  they 
individually  place  in  theory,  and  for  all  time,  upon  devolution.  If  a 
number  of  men  are  agreed  upon  a  measure  of  reform  as  immediately 
applicable  as  a  remedy  for  an  admitted  grievance,  what  sense  can  there 
be  in  postponing  action  until  they  are  also  agreed  as  to  the  ultimate 
extent  to  which,  under  unknown  circumstances  and  in  the  unknown 
future,  the  principle  involved  in  their  measure  might  be  applied  ? 

The  position  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  Party  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  complicated  by  the  strange  delusion  they  labour  under  that 
Great  Britain  can  be  forced.  It  is  curious  that  Irishmen,  who  know 
that  Great  Britain  in  all  her  strength  cannot  coerce  Ireland,  imagine 
that  Ireland  in  all  her  weakness  can  coerce  Great  Britain.  They 
forget  that  at  the  back  of  all  parties  and  party  manoeuvres  and  party 
requirements  is  public  opinion  ;  and  that  public  opinion  on  all  matters 
that  it  deems  essential  to  national  safety  will  assuredly  prevail.  As 
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long  as  Great  Britain  has  a  leg  to  stand  on  she  will  refuse  to  be  forced 
or  bribed  into  acquiescence  with  anything  hostile  to  her  vital  interests. 
She  may  be  converted — she  cannot  be  coerced.  The  length  to  which 
Ireland  may  possibly  go  towards  the  realisation  of  extreme  Nationalist 
ideals  depends  largely  upon  the  strength  of  the  confidence  which 
Great  Britain  reposes  in  her.  In  the  meantime,  leaders  of  the  Nationa- 
list Party  will  have  to  make  up  their  minds  on  the  simple  proposition — 
*  Shall  we  take  what  we  can  get  or  nothing  ? '  They  will  doubtless 
bear  in  mind  that  Ireland  is  dying  very  fast,  that  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  direction  of  the  administration  of  the  Land  Act,  and  in 
reference  to  many  other  matters  outside  of  '  politics,'  and  that  a 
measure  of  devolution,  however  small,  cannot  be  hostile  to  their  ideals. 
If  they  accept  a  compromise  without  prejudice  to  those  ideals  they 
will  raise  their  party  in  the  estimation  of  practical  men  by  showing 
themselves  willing  to  appreciate  political  limitations;  they  will 
have  the  support  of  numbers  of  moderate  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  and  they  will  secure  for  their  country  a  measure,  though  it 
may  be  in  their  opinion  a  very  small  one,  of  beneficial  reform. 

That  greater  self-governing  powers  will  be  misused  in  Ireland  for 
the  persecution  of  a  minority,  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be  believed. 
Occasional  outbursts  of  irresponsible  fanatics  may  be  quoted  against 
that  contention,  but  no  indication  whatever  can  be  found  of  any 
general  inclination  towards  foul  play.  On  the  contrary,  unmistakable 
signs  are  abundant  of  a  universal  and  sincere  desire  for  fair  play.  A 
true  sense  of  nationality,  the  desire  for  peace,  conciliation,  and  mutual 
consideration  are  strong  and  are  growing  stronger  every  day.  A 
sentiment  exists  which  would  be  enormously  strengthened  by  the  sense 
of  common  responsibility  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  a  com- 
mon country.  But  I  admit  the  advantages  of  gradual  development. 
Compromise  is  in  the  air,  and  a  compromise,  if  wisely  accepted  and 
wisely  utilised,  will  give  Ireland  the  opportunity  of  showing  her 
intention  of  using  such  powers  as  may  be  entrusted  to  her  for  the 
general  public  good. 

DUNRAVEN. 
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THE    MAKING    OF  PARLIAMENT 


THE  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  to-day  consists  of  close  on 
seven  millions  and  a  half  of  voters.  How  keen  and  unremitting  is 
the  party  hunt  for  the  capture  of  these  electors,  the  ultimate  source 
of  authority  in  this  country  !  '  Register,  register,  register  '  was  the 
advice  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  to  his  Tory  followers  in  a  speech  at 
Tamworth  in  August  1837.  '  The  battle  of  the  Constitution  must  be 
fought  in  the  registration  courts,'  said  he  on  another  occasion. 
*  Register,  register,  register '  is  to-day  more  than  ever  the  motto  of 
all  political  parties.  To  this  most  important  branch  of  political 
work  the  National  Conservative  Union  and  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  fighting  under  hostile  banners,  give  the  closest  attention. 
Large  sums  of  money — provided  partly  from  the  '  war  chests '  of  the 
central  organisations,  and  partly  by  the  sitting  representatives  to 
maintain  their  interest,  as  it  is  called,  or  by  prospective  candidates 
who  are  '  nursing '  constituencies — are  spent  on  the  registration  of 
supporters.  No  sooner  has  a  stranger  come  to  reside  in  a  constituency, 
especially  where  the  rival  political  parties  are  highly  organised,  than  he 
is  immediately  waited  on  by  the  party  agents  to  ascertain  his  political 
opinions.  Is  he  Liberal  or  Conservative,  Tariff  Reformer  or  Free 
Trader  ?  The  organisation  of  the  party  to  which  he  gives  adhesion 
sees  that  his  name  duly  appears  on  the  voters'  lists.  Every  year 
these  indefatigable  party  agents,  book  in  hand,  make  a  house-to-house 
visitation  of  the  constituency  to  see  whether  the  householders  and 
lodgers  of  their  political  colour  are*  still  to  the  fore. 

The  registration  of  electors,  first  introduced  by  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832,  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authorities,  and  is  discharged  at  the 
expense  of  the  rates.  The  voters'  lists  are  first  compiled  by  the 
parish  overseers  in  England,  the  clerks  of  the  Poor  Law  unions  in 
Ireland,  and  the  valuation  assessors  in  Scotland.  Printed  copies  of 
these  temporary  lists  are  affixed  to  the  doors  of  churches,  chapels, 
vestry  halls,  police  stations,  and  post  offices  within  the  constituency, 
for  public  reference,  in  August  of  each  year.  It  is  curious  what  little 
attention  is  given  to  these  huge  and  unwieldy  bundles  of  papers. 
Few  voters  consult  them.  Small  boys,  however,  take  an  impish 
interest  in  them.  Registration  courts  for  the  revision  of  the  lists 
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are  held  in  every  constituency  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  The  courts  are  presided  over  by  Revising  Barristers,  lawyers 
of  not  less  than  seven  years'  standing,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  the  case  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and  by  the  senior  judge 
of  the  summer  assize  for  each  county  and  borough  constituency  within 
his  circuit.  They  are  paid  200  guineas  each  for  their  services. 

Any  person  on  the  list  may  object  to  the  appearance  there  of  the 
name  of  any  other  person.  Usually  a  large  mass  of  objections  and 
claims,  lodged  with  a  view  to  redressing  faults  of  commission  and 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  local  authorities, 
await  the  decision  of  the  Revising  Barristers.  But  these  claims  and 
objections  are  lodged,  not  by  private  persons,  but  by  the  party  organisa- 
tions. Each  party  is  represented  in  the  revision  courts  by  able  and 
zealous  agents,  who  leave  nothing  undone  to  get  on  the  register  as 
many  as  possible  of  their  own  supporters,  and  to  reduce,  at  the  same 
time,  the  following  of  their  opponents.  In  determining  what  citizens 
shall  or  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting  for 
members  of  Parliament  considerable  power  vests  in  the  Revising 
Barrister.  It  is  true  that  in  regard  to  the  vast  mass  of  the  claimants 
— the  occupiers  or  householders — the  law  is  clear  and  distinct.  The 
qualifications  for  the  household  suffrage  are  a  year's  possession  of  a 
tenement  and  the  payment,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  local 
rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  There  is,  therefore,  no  scope  in  these 
cases  for  any  vagaries  on  the  part  of  the  Revising  Barristers.  But  the 
principles  are  not  so  settled  and  unmistakable  in  respect  to  claims 
under  the  lodger  and  the  service  franchises  ;  and  it  is  in  dealing  with 
these  cases  that  the  Revising  Barristers  display  their  differing  bents  of 
mind,  or  policy,  with  regard  to  the  right  to  the  vote.  Some  are  most 
niggardly  in  allowing  claims.  Others,  again,  seem  to  think  it  their 
duty  to  dispense  votes  with  a  hand  as  profuse  as  the  most  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  law  will  allow.  There  is  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Revising  Barrister  to  the  King's  Bench  ;  but  it  is  very 
rarely  that  he  is  asked  to  state  a  case.  The  revised  lists  which  he 
signs  at  the  close  of  his  inquiry,  thus  constituting  them  the  official 
register  of  voters,  are  usually  accurate  and  complete ;  and  for  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  perfection  of  the  statutory  machinery  that 
is  to  be  thanked  as  the  competing  watchfulness  of  the  rival  { party 
organisations.  The  register  of  voters  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  in  counties,  and  of  the  Town  Clerk  iif  cities  and  boroughs. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  these  revision  courts  the  fate 
of  parties  at  the  General  Election  is  mainly  decided.  The  register 
comes  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January  each  year,  and  remains 
in  force  until  the  31st  of  December ;  and  according  as  it  is  Conser- 
vative or  Liberal,  so  will  a  Liberal  or  Conservative,  a  Tariff  Reformer 
or  a  Free  Trader,  be  returned  if  there  should  be  an  election  for  the 
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constituency  within  the  twelve  months.  That  is  the  general  rule. 
There  are,  of  course,  occasional  exceptions.  A  political  party  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  an  uprising  of  national  feeling  in  constituencies 
where,  according  to  the  register,  it  was  in  a  majority.  But  in  the 
periods  of  calm  which  sometimes  mark  our  public  life,  when  there 
are  no  fundamental  differences  between  parties,  and  political  vitality 
seems  to  be  at  a  low  ebb,  when  the  General  Election  means  no  more 
than  a  struggle  to  get  one  set  of  Ministers  out  and  another  set  of 
Ministers  in,  a  few  votes  go  a  prodigiously  long  way.  There  is  no 
*  flowing  tide,'  no  spontaneous  uprising  of  national  feeling,  no  great 
rush  of  electors  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Victory  at  the  polls  for 
the  Liberals  or  the  Conservatives  depends  on  the  action  of  a  small 
body  of  uncertain  voters  in  a  large  number  of  constituencies  ;  and  the 
operations  of  each  party  organisation  are  directed  to  the  supreme  end 
of  inducing  these  voters,  who  stand  outside  the  ranks  of  both  parties 
— the  '  wobblers,'  as  they  are  often  called — to  march  to  the  polling 
booths  beneath  its  banners. 

A  man's  politics,  like  his  religion,  is  largely  the  accident  of  his 
birth  or  home  environment.  '  I  was  born  a  Conservative  on  the 
29th  of  August  1848,'  said  a  candidate  at  a  recent  Parliamentary 
election.  Another  man  is  a  Liberal  because  of  the  chance  that  it  was 
Liberalism  and  not  Conservatism  which  he  unconsciously  imbibed  at 
his  father's  knee.  But  the  '  wobbler '  seems  to  have  arrived  at  no 
settled  political  opinions  either  by  inheritance  or  by  his  -own  unaided 
exertions.  The  shibboleths  of  party  make  no  appeal  to  him.  He 
owes  allegiance  to  neither  of  the  great  political  organisations,  nor  to 
any  of  the  smaller  knots,  cliques,  and  associations  formed  for  special 
objects.  '  Wobbler,'  of  course,  is  a  term  of  contempt.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  a  person  without  political  backbone,  cold  and  indifferent  to 
national  issues,  who  exercises  the  great  and  sacred  privilege  of  the 
franchise  under  the  influence  of  some  petty  and  passing  mood  of  the 
moment.  But  is  this  description  really  correct  ?  May  he  not  be 
the  ideal  elector  who,  animated  by  a  high  and  genuine  sense  of  public 
duty,  refuses  to  espouse  violently  either  side  in  the  party  struggle,  and, 
taking  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  his  guiding  light,  exercises  an 
absolutely  free  and  reasoned  judgment  on  the  rival  policies  placed 
before  the  country  at  the  General  Election  ? 

But  whatever  he  may  be,  whether  the  ideal '  free  and  independent ' 
elector,  or  merely  an  unstable  creature  swayed  by  every  passing  vain 
impulse,  whether  he  represents  a  low  standard  of  political  intelligence, 
or  the  highest  form  of  intellectual  ability  and  moral  integrity  applied 
to  politics,  the  c  wobbler  '  it  is  that  swings  the  pendulum.  He  is  the 
instrument  for  the  working-out  of  that  curious  law  of  electioneering 
by  which,  with  but  little  irregularity — due,  when  it  does  occur,  to  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  sudden  raising  of  immense  and  novel  issues, 
like  Home  Rule  or  Fiscal  Reform — one  political  party  has  succeeded 
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the  other  in  office  since  the  first  really  democratic  extension  of  the 
franchise  by  Disraeli's  Reform  Act  of  1867,  when  the  principle  of 
household  suffrage  was  established. 

All  told,  the  '  wobblers  '  are  probably  but  a  mere  handful.  They 
are  not  organised.  They  have  no  newspapers  for  the  dissemination 
of  their  principles.  They  are  without  a  common  consciousness  of 
similar  aims.  They  are,  in  fact,  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence. 
Yet  their  political  influence  is  immense.  It  is  not  that  they  succeed 
in  having  themselves  overwhelmingly  represented  in  Parliament. 
They  find  no  representative,  save  by  accident,  in  either  House.  It  is 
not  that  their  political  views  are  writ  large  over  legislation  and 
administration.  No  doubt  they  are  a  varied  lot  in  political  ideas, 
tastes,  and  sentiments.  If  their  political  programme  were  drawn  up  at 
a  convention  of  '  wobblers  '  it  would  probably  be  found  to  be  a  fearful 
mix  of  Toryism,  Liberalism,  Socialism,  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
Retaliation,  Preference,  open  doors,  closed  ports,  loaves  big  and 
little,  and  the  whole  hog  or  none.  The  power  which  they  wield  is 
this — that  in  many  constituencies  where  parties  are  evenly  balanced, 
the  return  of  one  or  other  of  the  candidates  which  carry  the  colours 
of  the  two  great  political  organisations  depends  entirely  upon  them. 
It  is  in  them  that  lies  the  decision  of  the  fateful  question  of  the  General 
Election — shall  the  Government  of  the  Empire  be  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative for  a  term  of  years  ?  As  a  rule,  they  are  good-naturedly  on 
the  side  of  the  '  outs.'  '  Let  the  "  outs  "  have  a  turn  of  office,'  they 
say  as  they  place  their  cross  on  the  ballot  papers  in  the  polling  booths. 
To  and  fro  the  pendulum  swings.  Or,  rather,  up  and  down  go  the 
scales,  with  the  party  of  order  or  stability  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  party  of  progress  or  reform.  Thus  it  is  that  the  country 
obtains  what  is  so  essential  to  its  development  politically,  commer- 
cially, morally,  and  intellectually — periodical  changes  of  Government 
and  of  policy.  Such  is  the  secret  of  the  healthy  state  of  our  political 
life. 

Parliament  is  dissolved  by  proclamation,  issued  by  the  Sovereign 
on  the  advice  of  the  Ministry.  The  same  instrument  commands  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  '  forthwith  serve  out  writs,  in  due  form  and  accord- 
ing to  law,  for  calling  a  new  Parliament.'  Accordingly,  on  the  very 
day  of  the  dissolution  the  writs  are  despatched,  from  the  Crown  Office 
at  Westminster,  to  the  Returning  Officers  of  the  various  constituencies, 
who  in  England  and  Wales  are  the  Sheriff  for  counties,  and  the  Mayor 
for  boroughs  ;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  Sheriff  for  both  counties 
and  boroughs.  The  messenger  of  the  Crown  Office  delivers  the  writs 
for  the  provincial  constituencies  to  the  Postmaster-General,  or  his 
deputy,  at  the  General  Post  Office.  The  writs  for  the  London  divisions 
are  sent  by  hand  from  the  Crown  Office  to  the  Returning  Officers. 
The  provincial  postmasters  are  instructed  by  the  Postmaster-General 
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to  deliver  without  delay  the  writs  sent  through  the  post,  and  to  obtain 
in  each  case  a  receipt  from  the  Returning  Officer.  These  receipts  are 
sent  to  the  Postmaster-General,  who  files  them  and  makes  an  entry 
of  their  particulars  in  a  book  which  is  kept  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand 
for  inspection  by  persons  interested  in  them. 

One  curious  formality  in  connection  with  a  Parliamentary  election 
and  affecting  the  Army  is  but  little  known.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  give  immediate  notice  of  the  issue  of  the  writ 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  War  Office  then  directs  the 
General  Officer  in  command  of  the  district  in  which  the  constituency 
is  situated  to  keep  all  soldiers  within  barracks  on  the  day  of  polling, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  mounting  or  relieving  guard,  or  of  recording 
their  votes.  This  custom  is  intended  to  prevent  the  military  from 
coercing  or  overawing  the  electorate,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  survival  of 
the  old  national  distrust  of  a  standing  army  before  it  was  brought 
under  the  control  of  Parliament  at  the  Revolution. 

In  the  case  of  boroughs,  not  less  than  two  clear  days  and  not 
more  than  four  days  must  elapse  between  the  receipt  of  the  writ 
and  the  date  of  the  nomination ;  and  the  poll  must  be  taken  not 
later  than  three  clear  days  after  the  nomination.  The  limit  of  time 
for  counties  is,  naturally,  much  wider.  The  nomination  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Sheriff,  take  place  any  time  up  to  the  ninth  day  after 
the  receipt  of  the  writ,  and  the  voting  may  be  postponed  until  six 
clear  days  after  the  nomination.  On  the  day  appointed,  which  has 
been  announced  by  public  advertisement,  the  Returning  Officer  attends 
at  the  municipal  buildings  of  the  courthouse,  to  receive,  within  certain 
fixed  hours,  nominations  of  candidates.  The  nomination  paper  con- 
tains the  name,  abode,  profession  or  calling  of  the  candidate,  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  two  registered  electors,  who  propose  and 
second  him,  and  of  eight  other  assenting  burgesses.  Each  candidate 
gives  in  several  nomination  papers,  filled  up  by  electors  from  various 
classes  or  sections  of  the  constituency,  with  a  view  to  show  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  his  supporters,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  the  nomination  being  declared  null  and  void  by  the  Return- 
ing Officer  owing  to  any  irregularity  in  the  original  nomination  paper. 

Candidature  for  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  remarkably  free 
and  open.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  member  of 
Congress,  whether  he  sits  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  in  the 
Senate,  must  be  a  resident  of  the  State  for  which  he  is  returned. 
There  is  no  such  restriction  in  the  case  of  members  of  Parliament. 
At  one  time,  by  a  statute  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  member  should  reside  in  his  constituency.  But  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  law  fell  into  disuse,  and  it  was  finally  repealed  by  an 
Act  passed  in  1774.  As  one  result  of  this  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
selection  of  representatives  the  varying  idiosyncrasies  of  the  con- 
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stituencies  are  no  longer  reflected,  distinctly  and  sharply,  in  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  representatives  are  not 
racy  of  the  soil  of  the  constituencies.  Each  is  not  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  place  for  which  he  sits,  thinking  its  thoughts,  and  speaking 
its  dialect.  A  man  with  an  Irish  brogue  sits  for  a  London  constituency. 
A  South  of  England  man  represents  the  northernmost  constituency  in 
Scotland.  This  typical  Yorkshire  man  finds  a  seat  in  Cornwall ;  that 
unmistakable  Devon  man  speaks  on  behalf  of  Northumberland.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  main  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  representatives 
are  characteristically  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh ;  but  the  English 
membership,  which  constitutes,  of  course,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  House, 
is  weak  in  what  I  may  call  territorial  characteristics.  At  any  rate,  you 
can  "never  calculate  on  hearing  the  local  views,  feelings,  and  interests  of 
Hodgeshire  expressed  in  the  voice  and  with  the  manner  of^Hodge. 
In  truth,  representation  in  Parliament  is  more  and  more  losing  its 
local  character,  and  ceasing  to  have  any  local  purpose  at  all,  under 
the  operation  of  the  Caucus  or  the  system  of  organised  parties. 
Members  of  Parliament  are  no  longer  representatives  of  constituencies. 
Their  chief  purpose  is  the  advancement,  not  of  local  interests,  but  of 
political  principles.  This  member  is  said  to  sit  for  Hodgeshire.  What 
he  really  sits  for  is  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  or  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  the  Conservative  Central  Office  or  the  Labour  Repre- 
sentation Committee. 

The  property  qualifications  which  formerly  limited  to  rich  men 
access  to  the  House  of  Commons  have  also  been  abolished.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  that  an  Act  was  passed  requiring  a 
county  representative  to  have  an  estate  in  land  worth  600Z.  The 
object  of  this  enactment  was  to  secure  to  the  landed  aristocracy  at 
least  a  monopoly  of  the  representation  of  counties.  But,  greatly  to 
their  displeasure,  no  property  qualification  was  needed  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  boroughs.  Time  after  time  the  country  gentlemen  tried, 
and  failed,  to  abolish  this  menace  to  their  ascendency  in  Parliament ; 
but  at  length  in  1710,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  they  succeeded 
in  having  a  statute  passed  enacting  that  representatives  of  boroughs 
must  be  landowners  also.  The  property  qualification  imposed  was  a 
landed  estate  of  300Z.  a  year.  But  why  should  these  qualifying 
incomes — of  600Z.  a  year  in  the  case  of  county  members,  and  300Z.  a 
year  in  the  case  of  borough  members — be  restricted  to  real  estate  ? 
Why  should  not  personal  property — investment  in  the  funds,  for 
instance — also  qualify  for  admission  to  the  House  of  Commons  ?  It 
was  inevitable  that  these  questions  should  be  asked  on  the  rise  of  rich 
manufacturers  and  merchants  ambitious  of  taking  part  in  public  life. 
Still,  it  was  not  until  1838 — six  years  after  the  passing  of  the  great 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  which  opened  the  doors  of  Parliament  to  the 
middle  classes — that,  by  an  Act  passed  by  a  Whig  Government,  a 
general  property  qualification  was  substituted.  The  property  quali- 
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fication  restricted  to  land  tended  "more  than  the  limited  franchise  to 
the  retention  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  territorial  magnates 
and  the  preservation  of  their  class  interests.  Indeed,  what  did  it 
matter  to  them  who  had  votes  so  long  as  none  but  members  of  their 
own  set  could  be  voted  for  ?  In  1858  the  property  test  for  membership 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  abolished,  and  it  was  abolished  by  a 
Conservative  Parliament. 

And  this  leads  us  to  an  inconsistency  in  the  British  Constitution 
which  is  strange  and  curious  indeed.  The  wastrel  of  the  slums,  the 
pauper  without  a  penny  in  the  world,  homeless  and  voteless,  is  eligible 
for  election  as  a  Member  of  Parliament ;  but  only  a  man  of 
property  and  position,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  being  a  householder 
or  a  lodger  of  twelve  months'  standing,  and  a  payer  of  Poor  Rate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  qualified  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  remember  a  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  about  1895,  in  which  he  gave  a  striking  practical  illustra- 
tion of  this  anomaly.  He  said  that  his  son,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
who  gave  him  the  pleasure  of  his  society  by  residing  at  the  parental 
residence,  being  neither  a  householder  nor  a  lodger,  was  not  entitled 
to  the  Parliamentary  vote.  Yet,  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to  say, 
the  law  of  England  not  only  allowed  his  disfranchised  son  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  but  to  become  a  member  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  at  the  time  was  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Since  then  he  has  rilled  the  greatest  and  most  responsible,  post  in  the 
Government  next  to  that  of  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  years  he  was  the  head  of  the  department 
controlling  national  expenditure  his  name  was  still  absent  from  the 
burgess  rolls  of  the  kingdom. 

Any  British  subject  may  not,  however,  be  nominated  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  begin  with,  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  disqualified.  Neither  can  Scottish  peers  be  returned,  even  those 
outside  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland  elected  by  the 
general  body  of  the  Scottish  peerage  to  sit  for  each  Parliament  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Irish  peerage  is  more  favoured.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
an  Irish  peer — providing  he  is  not  one  of  the  twenty-eight  Irish  repre- 
sentative peers  elected  by  the  general  body  of  the  Irish  peerage  to 
sit  for  life  in  the  House  of  Lords — may  be  returned  for  any  consti- 
tuency in  England  or  Scotland.  He  is,  however,  disqualified  from 
sitting  for  an  Irish  constituency.  Clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Church  of  Ireland,  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  also  disqualified.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  the  question  of  the  admission  of  the 
clergy  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  involved  in  considerable  doubt. 
It  was  first  raised  in  a  concrete  form  by  the  election  of  that  famous 
Radical  parson,  Home  Tooke,  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  in  1801. 
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There  was  a  heated  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  motion 
to  expel  Tooke ;  but,  though  the  motion  was  eventually  withdrawn, 
and  the  parson  allowed  to  retain  his  seat,  an  Act  was  immediately 
carried  which  closed  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  clergy- 
men of  all  Protestant  denominations.    Roman  Catholic  priests  are 
expressly  incapacitated  by  a  clause  of  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829, 
which  admitted  Roman  Catholic  laymen  to  Parliament.    Foreigners 
cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  unless,  of  course,  they  become 
naturalised  British  subjects.    Lunatics  and  idiots  are  disqualified. 
A  man  convicted  of   treason  or  felony  is  also   excluded    from   the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  when  he  has  completed  his  term  of  punish- 
ment, or  is  pardoned,  he  may  be  nominated  for  election.    A  candidate 
found  personally  guilty  of  corrupt  practices   is   for  ever   incapable 
of  sitting  for  the  constituency  in  which  the  offence  was  committed, 
nor  can  he  be  returned  for  any  other  place  until  seven  years^after  the 
offence.  If  a  candidate  has  been  reported  by  the  Election  Committee 
as  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  through  his   agent,  he^is  incapable 
for  seven  years  of  being  elected  for  the  constituency.    In  the  case 
.of  other  persons  reported  by  an  Election  Committee,  or  convicted, 
on  an  indictment,  of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  doors  of  Parliament 
are  closed  against  them  for  seven  years.    A  bankrupt  may  be  elected, 
but  he  is  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
until  the  adjudication  is  annulled,  or  until  he  obtains  his  discharge 
from  the  court  with  a  certificate  that  his  financial  difficulties  were 
due  to  no  misconduct  on  his  part ;  and  if  he  fails  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate of  discharge  within  six  months  the  seat  is  declared  vacant.     This 
law,  however,  does  not  apply  to  Ireland.     In  that  country  a  bank- 
rupt is  capable  not  only  of  being  elected,  but  of  taking  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  before  he  obtains   his   discharge.      A  post  in  the  Civil 
Service  is  another  disqualification  for  Parliamentary  honours.    Any 
person  [concerned  in  contracts   for  the  public  service  is  ineligible. 
Judges  of  the  High  Court  and  County  Court  Judges  are  also  disquali- 
fied.    The  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  exempt  from  this  disability  until 
the  passing  of   the  Judicature  Act  1873.    No  Returning  Officer  can 
be  elected  for   the  constituency  in  which  he  acts.    With  these  ex- 
ceptions, any  male  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  nominated 
for  the  House  of  Commons.    But  though  all  property  qualifications 
have   been  abolished,   the  aspirant  for   a  seat  in  Parliament  must 
have  money  in  his  purse,  or  raise  it  from  some  other  source.     The 
charges  of  the  Returning  Officer  for  the  provision  of  polling-stations, 
and  the  fee  for  his  official  services,  must  be  paid  by  the  candidates.  If 
there  be  no  contest  the  candidate  on  nomination  pays  25Z.     In  the 
event  of  a  contest  the  charges  are  considerably  higher.     They  run  in 
boroughs  from  100Z.  up  to  7002.,  and  in  counties  from  150Z.  to  1,000/., 
according  to  the  number  of  electors  on  the  register,  and  are  appor- 
tioned equally  between  the  candidates.     At  the  last  General  Election 
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the    total    of    the    charges    of    Returning    Officers    amounted   to 
150,278J.  10s. 


The  number  of  the  polling-stations  depends  upon  the  extent  of 
the  constituency.  They  are  open  for  voting  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing till  eight  in  the  evening  on  the  day  of  polling.  The  chief  personage 
in  each  booth  is  known  as  the  Presiding  Officer,  who  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Returning  Officer.  He  is  assisted  by  clerks.  The  interest 
of  each  candidate  is  looked  after  by  a  personation  agent.  No  one 
else  has  authority  to  remain  in  the  booth.  When  an  elector  enters,  the 
Presiding  Officer  first  satisfies  himself  that  he  —  or,  rather,  the  person 
whom  he  claims  to  be  —  is  on  the  register  of  voters.  If  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  identity  of  the  claimant  he  can  be  called  upon  to  make 
an  affidavit.  What  follows  is  so  well  known  that  it  may  be  described 
very  briefly.  The  voting-papers,  with  the  names  of  the  candidates 
printed  in  alphabetical  order,  are  numbered  consecutively  and  made 
up  in  books,  each  voting-paper  having  a  counterfoil  with  an  identical 
number,  like  a  cheque  and  its  counterfoil  ;  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
enters  the  voter's  register  number  on  the  counterfoil,  and  stamps 
the  voting-paper  with  the  official  die,  before  removing  it  from  the 
book  and  handing  it  to  the  elector.  The  elector  retires  to  a  reserved 
portion  of  the  booth.  Sacred  and  inviolable,  no  one  is  allowed  to 
approach  him  at  that  awful  moment.  Screened  from  observation  he 
puts  a  cross  on  the  voting-paper  after  the  name  of  the  candidate 
whom  he  wishes  elected.  Then  folding  up  the  paper,  but  leaving 
the  official  stamp  exposed,  so  that  the  Presiding  Officer  may  see  it, 
he  drops  it  through  the  slit  of  the  locked  and  sealed  ballot-box.  Thus 
are  votes  recorded  !  Thus  the  citizen,  however  humble  and  obscure 
his  station,  exercises  his  great  constitutional  right  of  the  franchise 
in  the  making  of  the  Government  of  the  Empire  ! 

How  simple  and  quiet  it  all  is,  compared  with  a  polling  in  the  days 
when  voting  was  open,  before  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872  !  In  the  early 
years  of  Parliamentary  representation  an  election  was  decided  by  a 
show  of  hands.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  James  the  First  that  the 
right  of  a  candidate  to  challenge  the  show  of  hands  and  demand  a  poll 
was  established.  From  that  time  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Sheriff 
or  Presiding  Officer,  on  the  day  of  nomination,  to  ask  for  a  show 
of  hands  on  behalf  of  each  of  the  candidates,  and  to  give  his  decision 
in  favour  of  the  candidate  in  whose  support  the  larger  number  of  hands 
had  been  uplifted.  But  as  the  majority  of  those  present  were  usually 
non-  voters,  the  demand  for  a  poll  by  the  other  candidate  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Formerly,  the  election  might  last  for  forty  days,  and 
the  voting-booths  remain  open  day  and  night.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  a  limit  of  fifteen  days  was  fixed  for  the  polling.  The  Reform 
Act  of  1832  further  reduced  the  period  of  the  poll  to  two  days,  and 
provided  also  that  the  voting  should  take  place  between  the  hours 
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of  9  A.M.  and  4  P.M.,  with  the  option  of  opening  an  hour  earlier  on  the 
second  day,'*  if  the  candidates  agreed.  But  on  the  polling  days — 
whether  forty,  fifteen,  or  two— disorder  and  violence  were  common,  if  not 
universal,  throughout  the  country  at  the  General  Election.  Indeed,  the 
first  act  of  a  candidate  was  to  have  organised  a  mob  of  bludgeon-men 
to  protect  himself  and  his  followers  during  the  campaign,  and  also, 
of  course,  to  intimidate  the  supporters  of  his  opponent.  Between 
both  the  rival  mobs  the  constituency  was  in  uproar  during  the  polling. 
The  most  trying  part  of  a  contested  election  was  the  ordeal  of  the 
hustings.  These  were  temporary  platforms  erected  in  the  square, 
at  the  market  cross,  or  in  some  other  open  place,  where  the  candidates 
had  to  stand  for  hours  every  day,  each  making  heroic  but  vain  efforts 
to  convince  the  rowdy,  shrieking  mob  below,  amid  showers  of  stones, 
mud,  and  dead  cats,  of  the  sublime  virtue  of  his  political  opinions 
or  of  the  utter  depravity  of  the  views  of  his  opponent.  The  sort  of 
item  that  was  common  in  a  candidate's  election  bill  before  the  Ballot 
Act  was  this  :  '  To  the  employment  of  200  men  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
460Z.'  These  men  believed  that  the  best  way  '  to  obtain  a  hearing ' 
for  their  employer  was  to  prevent  his  rival  being  heard ;  and,  as  the 
hired  mob  on  the  other  side  was  animated  by  the  same  conviction, 
both  candidates  were  equally  shouted  down. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  treatment  a  candidate  had  to  face  on 
the  hustings,  and  of  the  style  of  speaking  which  was  thought  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  there  is  the  experience  of  Disraeli,  when  once 
addressing  his  Buckinghamshire  constituents  at  Aylesbury,  during 
an  election.  Received  with  a  cry  of  '  You  look  rather  white,'  he  thus 
retorted  : 

I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  at  least  not  the  white  feather  I  show.  (Laughter 
and  cheers,  mixed  with  howling.)  If  any  member  of  the  melodious  company 
of  owls  (loud  laughter)  wishes  to  address  you  after  me,  I  hope  that  you  will 
give  him  a  fair  hearing.  (Interruption.)  I  can  tell  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  makes  this  interruption,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  express  the 
slightest  commonsense  in  decent  language  I  should  be  ready  to  hear  him.  In 
the  meantime  I  must  say,  from  the  symptoms  of  intelligence  which  he  has 
presented  to  us  to-day,  I  hope  he  is  not  one  whom  I  number  amongst  my 
supporters.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Disraeli,  still  directing  his  attention  to  his  opponent,  further 
said : 

Your  most  brilliant  argument  is  a  groan,  and  your  happiest  repartee  a  hiss. 
(A  voice  then  exclaimed  :  '  Speak  quick  !  speak  quick  ! '  and  he  retorted) :  It 
is  very  easy  for  you  to  speak  quick,  when  you  only  utter  a  stupid  monosyllable ; 
but  when  I  speak  I  must  measure  my  words.  (Loud  cheers  and  laughter.)  I 
have  to  open  your  great  thick  head.  (Laughter.)  What  I  speak  is  to  enlighten 
you.  If  I  bawl  like  you,  you  will  leave  this  place  as  ignorant  as  you  entered  it. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Still,  the  mob  influence  exercised  at  elections  in  days  of  old,  and 
often  the  determining  voice  in  the  issue,  was  not  always  venal.  Those 
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unsavoury  arguments,  dead  cats  and  rotten  apples,  were  at  times 
the  expression  of  sincere  political  convictions  on  the  part  of  people 
without  votes  who  had  honestly  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
As  the  use  of  violence  was  the  only  way  in  which  non-voters  could 
show  their  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  their  resolve  to  have  weight 
in  them,  the  Chartists  were  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  ballot 
so  long  as  the  franchise  was  restricted.  They  admitted  that  if  universal 
suffrage  were  established  the  ballot  would  be  a  good  thing.  Until 
then  they  were  determined  that  public  opinion  should  not  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  influencing  electors,  who  had  to  vote  openly, 
by  the  terrorising  methods  of  blacking  eyes  and  smashing  windows. 

To  convince  Parliament  of  the  beneficence  of  secret  voting  at 
elections  took  forty  years  of  unremitting  advocacy.  Grote,  the 
historian  of  Greece,  who  sat  as  a  Radical  for  the  City  of  London  from 
1832  to  1841,  annually  moved  a  motion  in  favour  of  the  ballot.  It 
was  always  rejected.  On  the  retirement  of  Grote  into  private  life 
in  1841,  Henry  Berkeley  continued  to  move  the  motion  every  year, 
with  the  same  want  of  success  until  1851,  when,  despite  the  opposition 
of  the  then  Whig  Government,  he  carried,  by  a  majority  of  37,  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  secret  voting  at  elections.  Nevertheless, 
twenty-one  years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  the  ballot  was  finally 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  sat  in  1868,  to  inquire  into  corrupt  practices  at 
elections,  reported  in  favour  of  the  ballot  as  a  measure  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  tranquillity,  purity,  and  freedom  of  Parliamentary 
contests.  The  undue  influence  which  was  exercised  in  various  forms 
at  open  elections  is  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  evidence  taken  by 
that  Committee.  Its  most  common  form  was  the  physical  terrorism 
exercised  by  the  hired  mobs.  There  was  also  the  more  subtle  intimida- 
tion of  tenants  by  landlords,  of  workmen  by  employers,  of  servants 
by  masters,  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  by  customers ;  and,  more 
reprehensible  still,  the  spiritual  influence  of  ministers  of  religion, 
who  in  the  guidance  of  their  flocks  as  to  the  way  they  should  vote 
did  not  hesitate  to  invoke  the  terrors  of  the  world  to  come. 

In  1871 W.  E.  Forster,  a  member  of  the  then  Liberal  Government 
with  Gladstone  as  Prime  Minister,  introduced  a  Ballot  Bill.  It 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  only  to  be  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords  by  97  votes  to  48  on  the  motion  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  arguments  against  the  measure  had 
been  set  forth  long  before  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  distinguished  opponents  of  secret  voting.  As  the  franchise 
was  a  public  trust,  confided  to  a  limited  number  of  members  of  the 
community,  the  public  were  entitled  to  see  how  it  was  exercised,  openly 
and  in  the  light  of  day.  The  ballot  meant  power  without  respon- 
sibility. Secret  voting  was  also  a  cowardly  and  skulking  action. 
Under  its  shelter  the  elector  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  temptation  of 
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casting  a  mean  and  dishonest  vote  for  his  own  benefit  as  an  individual 
or  as  a  member  of  a  class.  But  these  academic  arguments  could  not 
prevail  against  the  many  practical  reasons  for  the  ballot.  The  Bill  was 
re-introduced  in  the  following  session  of  1872.  It  passed  again  through 
the  Commons,  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  and,  despite  the  renewed 
opposition  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was  carried  into  law.  Since  then 
the  elector  has  been  free  to  vote  as  he  pleases,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience,  his  political  convictions,  his  foolish  whims,  and 
his  wayward  fancies. 

In  the  Life  of  Grote  there  is  recorded  an  interesting  conversation 
between  him  and  his  wife  on  the  subject  of  secret  voting,  after  the 
Ballot  Act  had  been  passed.  *  You  will  feel  great  satisfaction  at 
seeing  your  once  favourite  measure  triumph  over  all  obstacles,'  said 
Mrs.  Grote  to  her  husband  one  morning  at  breakfast.  *  Since  the 
wide  expansion  of  the  voting  element  I  confess  that  the^ value  of 
the  ballot  has  sunk  in  my  estimation/  the  historian  replied.  *  I  don't, 
in  fact,  think  the  electors  will  be  affected  by  it  one  way  or  another, 
so  far  as  party  interests  are  concerned.'  '  Still,'  said  the  wife,  *  you 
will,  at  all  events,  get  at  the  genuine  preference  of  the  constituency.' 
*  No  doubt,'  said  Grote ;  *  but  then,  again,  I  have  come  to  perceive 
that  the  choice  between  one  man  and  another  among  the  English 
people  signifies  less  than  I  used  formerly  to  think  it  did.  The  English 
mind  is  much  of  one  pattern,  take  whatsoever  class  you  will.  The 
same  favourite  prejudices,  amiable  and  otherwise ;  the  same  anti- 
pathies, coupled  with  ill-regulated  though  benevolent  efforts  to 
eradicate  human  evils,  are  well-nigh  universal.  A  House  of  Commons 
cannot  afford  to  be  above  its  own  constituencies  in  intelligence, 
knowledge,  or  patriotism.' 

On  the  closing  of  the  polling-stations  at  eight  o'clock — an  hour 
fixed  by  the  Representation'  of  the  People  Act,  1885 — the  ballot- 
boxes  are  conveyed  by  the  Presiding  Officers  to  some  central  building 
in  the  constituency,  where  the  counting  of  the  voting-papers  takes 
place  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Returning  Officer.  There  are 
several  tables  in  the  room,  each  with  two  counters  appointed  by  the 
Returning  Officer,  and  checkers  in  the  interest  of  the  candidates.  The 
Returning  Officer  cannot  vote  at  the  election ;  but  should  there  be  a 
tie  between  the  candidates  he  may,  if  a  registered  elector,  give  a 
casting-vote.  At  a  by-election  for  the  representation  of  South  North- 
umberland in  April  1878  the  candidates,  Albert  Grey  (afterwards 
Earl  Grey)  and  Edward  Ridley  (subsequently  the  High  Court  Judge) 
polled  the  same  number  of  votes — 2,912 — a  thing  unprecedented  in 
the  case  of  a  big  county  constituency.  The  Sheriff  declined  to  give 
a  casting-vote  as  Returning  Officer,  although  himself  an  elector,  pre- 
ferring to  make  a  double  return  by  declaring  both  candidates  elected. 
Accordingly,  a  few  days  later,  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Ridley  presented 
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themselves  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  oaths  were 
administered  to  them,  both  signed  the  roll,  and  both  duly  took  their 
seats.  Neither,  however,  was  allowed  to  vote,  so  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  constituency  by  opposing  politicians  was  neutralised. 
In  the  scrutiny  which  followed  it  was  found  that  a  few  of  the  voting- 
papers  were  spoiled,  and  Mr.  Kidley,  having  a  majority  of  the  legal 
votes,  was  awarded  the  seat.  This,  however,  is  a  very  uncommon 
event.  The  Returning  Officer,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  count,  has 
usually  no  other  duty  to  discharge  than  publicly  to  declare  the  candi- 
date to  whom  the  majority  of  votes  was  given  duly  elected  to 
Parliament,  and  to  send  forthwith  the  return  to  the  writ  of  election 
to  the  Crown  Office  at  Westminster. 

MICHAEL  MAODONAGH. 
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LES    OCTROIS 


AMONG  the  millions  of  spoken  and  printed  words  heard  from  the 
platform  or  read  in  public  prints  on  the  particular  economic  problem 
supposed  to  be  before  the  jury  of  the  British  electorate  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  neither  heard  nor  seen  reference  to  the  octroi  system 
which  prevails  to-day  in  some  foreign  countries. 

The  British  tourist  in  France  or  Italy  sees  nothing  of  the  octroi 
oppression.  Passing  through  one  of  the  exits  of  the  Gare  du  Nord 
or  the  Gare  Saint-Lazare  he  may  have  seen  some  blue-uniformed 
officials  glance  at  the  packages  in  the  hands  of  arriving  passengers, 
and  if  he  has  asked  the  British-born  Parisian  friend  who  has  met  him 
at  the  platform  barrier  as  to  the  functions  of  these  men  he  has  been 
told :  *  They  are  the  octroi  officials.  They  want  to  see  if  you  are 
smuggling  any  chickens  or  butter  into  Paris.  There  is  a  local  duty, 
you  know.' 

The  octroi,  briefly,  is  a  system  of  local  customs  duties  levied  on 
goods  entering  the  city,  town,  or  village  constituting  the  octroi  entity. 
The  system  of  customs  duties  which  most  foreign  countries  impose 
at  their  borders  is  imitated  by  octroi  communities,  but  the  incidence 
of  the  taxation  is  infinitely  more  vexatious  and  more  paltry,  and 
the  collection  more  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  yield.  The  octroi 
establishes  protection  by  one  commune  against  another,  although 
protection,  it  may  be  noted,  is  not  the  raison  d'etre.  Octrois  exist 
for  revenue,  and  it  is  professed  that  only  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
practical  substitute  has  prevented  the  suppression  of  the  octroi  in 
many  French  towns  and  cities.  More  than  one  quarter  of  the  total 
population  of  France  is  contained  in  octroi  areas,  which  number  over 
fifteen  hundred.  The  wisdom  of  submitting  an  empire  area  to  a 
scheme  of  fiscal  protection  may  be  debatable,  but  to  apply  such 
a  scheme  to  communities,  each  containing  a  few  thousand  souls,  is  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  ages  in  modern  democracy  and  to 
neglect  all  the  lessons  taught  by  centuries  of  experience  in  the  depart- 
ments of  sociology  and  economics. 

The  octroi  system,  under  whatever  name  it  may  have  been  called, 
finds  its  origin  somewhere  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  It  is  probably 
older  than  inscribed  history.  On  the  authority  of  Thucydides  we 
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know  that  merchandise  carried  into  Athens  paid  city  dues.  Under 
the  Roman  kings  an  impost  was  laid  upon  the  transport  of  goods. 
A  '  peage '  or  '  likin '  of  this  nature  in  France  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  fifth  century,  and  in  the  seventh  century  King  Dagobert  placed 
duties  on  all  goods  for  the  Paris  markets  entering  the  city  by  Port 
Saint-Martin.  But  an  octroi  applied  generally  to  merchandise  crossing 
the  city  barrier  is  found  not  farther  back  than  the  year  1121.  And 
for  nearly  eight  centuries  the  octroi  of  Paris,  sometimes  relaxed  and 
sometimes  increased,  as  the  needs  of  the  community  or  the  wisdom 
of  the  city  authorities  dictated,  sometimes  abolished,  though  always 
speedily  re-imposed,  has  been  the  chief  means  of  providing  funds 
for  the  city  exchequer.  The  Great  Revolution  banished  all  octrois, 
and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  with  song  and  dance.  But  the 
drying  up  of  such  an  important  source  of  revenue  soon  caused 
reconsideration  of  a  measure  resolved  in  haste,  and  in  1799  Paris 
was  compelled  to  re-establish  certain  octroi  duties.  Other  French 
towns  soon  followed  in  her  wake.  An  amusing  attempt  was  made  to 
sweeten  the  pill,  and  the  system  was  called,  on  its  resurrection, 
'  L' octroi  de  bienfaisance.'  The  revolution  of  1848  was  achieved 
amid  cries  of  c  Vive  la  reforme !  A  bas  les  octrois  ! '  There  was  a 
brief  respite  from  octroi  burdens,  but  again  the  impulse  of  reform 
was  checked  by  the  need  for  revenue.  Since  then  agitation  has  not 
been  idle  in  seeking  to  abolish  the  system.  There  have  been  debates, 
resolutions,  and  votes  on  the  subject  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
in  municipal  councils,  and  on  political  platforms  throughout  every 
department  of  France.  But  the  octrois  have  survived  resolutions 
as  they  revived  after  revolutions.  They  have  stood  against  attacks 
by  platform  and  press.  The  various  campaigns  have  not  been  quite 
barren  of  victory.  The  law  of  the  29th  December,  1897,  gave  the 
municipal  authorities  the  power  to  suppress  octroi  duties.  To  a  con- 
sideration of  this  law  we  shall  return  later. 

While  the  struggle  has  been  in  progress  French  reformers  have 
witnessed  success  attend  similar  endeavours  on  all  sides  of  them. 
Many  strongholds  of  the  octroi  system  have  been  carried  by  assault 
in  other  European  countries  during  the  last  generation — the  octrois 
of  Belgium  in  1860,  of  Holland  in  1865,  of  Spain  in  1869,  and  of  Germany 
in  1875 — until  to-day  only  France  and  Italy  remain  upholders  of  this 
relic  of  medievalism.  The  Frenchman  may  have  what  small  consola- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Italian  system  is  worse  than  his  own. 
The  octroi  revenues  of  the  cities  of  Italy  pass  into  the  State  treasury 
and  are  not  directly  administered  for  the  behoof  of  the  specific  areas 
from  which  they  are  drawn,  as  are  the  revenues  of  the  French  octrois. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  octroi  duties  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
the  manner  of  collection,  and  their  effect  upon  industry  and  upon 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people.  A  tax  upon  alcohol  is  probably 
a  sociological  necessity,  but  when  the  machinery  of  collection  is 
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placed  at  the  entrances  of  the  1,500  odd  French  towns  where  octrois 
prevail  the  method  is  cumbersome,  the  working  charges  expensive, 
and  the  incidence  unequal.  The  tax  on  alcohol  is  the  most  important 
in  the  Paris  octroi  scheme.  It  yields  over  one  million  pounds  sterling 
per  annum  on  an  assessment  of  15s.  Id.  per  gallon.  The  other  liquids 
subject  to  imposition  include  vinegar  and  oils.  The  enhancement 
of  prices  in  the  latter  class  is  very  grievous  and  presses  heavily  upon 
the  poor  in  a  community  where  oil  is  such  an  important  ingredient 
of  the  cuisine,  and  where  oil  is  almost  the  sole  domestic  illuminant 
of  the  working  classes.  In  the  city  of  Paris  to-day  the  workman's 
wife  pays  5|d.  a  litre  for  petroleum — equal  to  2s.  Id.  per  gallon — 
while  her  sister  who  lives  in  the  suburbs  beyond  the  fortifications, 
and  therefore  outside  the  octroi  area,  pays  only  3|d.  for  the  same 
quantity.  Recent  legislation  has  abolished  the  duties  which  a  few 
years  ago  pressed  upon  wines,  beers,  and  other  beverages  termed 
boissons  hygivniques,  thereby  giving  considerable  relief  to  the  working 
man's  budget.  Water  being  almost  undrinkable  in  Paris,  common 
wines  do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  luxuries,  but  are  a  necessity  in 
the  weekly  food  bill.  Butcher  meat  is  heavily  taxed.  Every  bullock 
entering  Paris  must  pay  a  toll  of  42s.,  every  cow  28s.,  every  calf  9s., 
every  pig  11s.,  and  every  sheep  over  3s.  This  is  not  all.  These 
payments  permit  the  animals  to  be  taken  to  the  abattoirs,  but  when 
they  have  been  killed  and  dressed,  and  before  they  may  be  sold,  they 
must  again  pay  at  the  rate  equivalent  to  about  4s.  a  hundredweight. 
Is  it  surprising  that  meat  is  dear  in  the  French  capital  ? 

Fowls  of  all  sorts,  most  fish,  ground  game,  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
grapes,  preserved  fruits,  these  and  many  other  necessary  edibles 
are  scheduled  in  the  list  of  comestibles  that  may  enter  Paris  only  when 
the  claims  of  the  octroi  have  been  satisfied. 

Beyond  the  field  of  comestibles,  the  octroi  stretches  its  arms 
into  other  departments.  Combustibles  are  heavily  taxed :  wood, 
charcoal,  coal,  and  coke.  Hardwood  fuel  must  pay  2s.  Qd.  per  cubic 
metre,  soft  wood  for  burning  Sd.  less,  and  coal  and  coke  6s.  a  ton. 
Manufacturing  is  placed  under  a  heavy  disadvantage  by  these  exactions, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  under  these  disabilities  Paris  supplies  so  much 
as  she  does  to  the  world's  markets.  Most  woods  used  in  manufac- 
turing are  mulcted  to  the  extent  of  9s.  per  cubic  metre,  which  equals 
35J  cubic  feet.  From  nearly  all  forages — straw,  hay,  oats,  barley, 
maize — tribute  is  demanded,  as  it  is  from  building  materials — stone, 
marble,  granite,  lime,  plaster,  and  iron  and  steel  of  all  sections.  Manu- 
factured articles  listed  for  octroi  exaction  are  numerous,  but  enough 
has  been  written  to  show  the  comprehensive  scale  upon  which  the 
category  of  articles  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  octroi  has  been 
drawn  up. 

Anathemas  filled  with  all  the  gall  which  years  of  suffering  can 
inspire  have  been  hurled  at  the  octroi  for  centuries ;  the  ma*d  horses 
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of  revolution  have  stampeded  through  France  with  revolt  against 
the  octroi  as  one  of  the  chief  spurs,  and  heads  have  fallen  and  blood 
flowed,  with  the  octroi  as  one  of  the  important  ultimate  causes. 

A  few  years  ago  a  public  man  in  Paris  made  a  detailed  personal 
investigation  into  the  operation  of  the  city  octroi,  and  put  on  record 
the  opinions  of  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  One  merchant  was 
specific  in  his  reasons.  *  I  have  three  carters  and  nine  horses  which 
cost  me  altogether  820?.  a  year.  The  time  taken  in  passing  the 
octroi  barriers  of  Paris  and  its  suburbs  is,  on  the  average,  one  quarter 
of  the  day.  Thus  in  lost  time  alone  the  octroi  imposes  upon  my 
business  a  dead  charge  of  2051.  a  year.'  To  one  who  has  stood  at 
the  octroi  barriers  and  seen  the  long  queue  of  carts,  sometimes  about 
thirty,  waiting  to  have  their  loads  assessed  and  passed,  it  seems 
easily  possible  that  three  hours  a  day  may  be  lost  thus,  waiting 
attendance,  and  the  foregoing  statement  is  therefore  credible.  It 
is  this  waiting  that  constitutes  the  greatest  monetary  loss  upon  the 
mercantile  community  whose  members  have  constant  occasion  to 
cross  the  octroi  path — a  loss  which  has  no  compensation  in  corre- 
sponding receipts  to  the  city  exchequer.  It  is  the  very  centre  of  the 
cancer  and  inseparable  from  the  system.  Modification  could  not 
cure  this  part  of  the  evil.  The  only  remedy  possible  is  entire 
suppression. 

The  authority  of  the  individual  octroi  official  is  within  certain 
defined  limits  absolute.  This  could  not  be  otherwise  if  the  depart- 
ment were  to  be  properly  administered.  But  more  than  this — in 
his  functional  capacity  his  person  is  little  less  than  sacred.  The 
crimes  which  constitute  '  opposition  a  sa  fonction '  may  be  trivial  to 
extremity,  and  approach  in  ridiculousness  the  Use  majeste  of  another 
European  State.  The  divine  right  of  the  octroi  employe,  if  not 
admitted  in  principle,  is  maintained  in  practice.  An  observation, 
a  suggestion,  a  remonstrance — such  for  instance  as  might  honestly 
be  made  by  a  man  who  finds  that  he  may  not  pass  by  a  certain  gate 
because  his  load  contains  varnish,  but  must  proceed  around  the 
barrier  to  another  a  mile  away,  may,  if  the  official  cares,  and  he  often 
cares,  constitute  '  opposition  a  sa  fonction,'  and  the  court  before  which 
the  culprit  may  be  cited  to  appear  must  impose  a  fine  of  fifty  francs. 
The  judge  has  no  power  to  abate  the  penalty  even  should  he  desire 
to  do  so. 

The  writer  lived  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  within  the  tramway 
radius  but  without  the  city  walls.  It  was  just  on  the  border  line 
of  an  octroi  area.  In  the  same  street  a  house  and  garden  were  being 
demolished,  and  a  small  summer-house  with  iron  framework  and 
latticed  walls  stood  among  the  debris.  He  made  overtures  for  the 
purchase  of  the  structure.  The  contractor  was  most  anxious  to  sell, 
and  stated  as  his  chief  reason  that  while  his  yard  was  only  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  street  it  was  in  another  octroi  area,  and  permission 
to  transport  the  article  thither  would  cost  him  ten  francs  on  account 
of  the  octroi  duty  on  the  iron  of  the  framework.  A  specific  example 
such  as  this,  though  trivial  in  itself,  is  important  as  a  proof  of  the 
never  absent  need  of  reckoning  with  the  octroi  in  the  most  ordinary 
transactions  within  areas  divided  by  octroi  barriers  but  commer- 
cially and  geographically  one. 

It  is  possible  for  a  smuggler  to  pursue  his  practices  without  out- 
raging his  moral  sense.     Thus  smuggling  is  common  at  the  barriers 
of  the  city  of  Paris  and  at  the  Paris  railway  termini.     The  housewife 
living  within  Paris  and  near  the  city  gates  may,  if  she  succeed  in 
adopting    a    method    of    secreting    her    purchases    from    the    lynx 
eyes  of  the  octroi  servants,  find  a  pecuniary  advantage  by  doing  her 
marketing    outside    the    walls.     Considerable    skill    combined    with 
inventive  ingenuity  is  sometimes  shown  in  evading  payment  of  legal 
dues.    Some  time  ago  it  was  discovered  that  a  certain  inventor  had 
been  importing  alcohol,  which  is  subject  to  a  heavy  duty,  as  denatured 
spirit,  upon  which  the  tax  was  little  more  than  nominal.     The  method 
was  simple  and  its  discovery  accidental.    He  imported  the  liquid 
in  tins  with  screw  stoppers.     The  officials  were  wont  to  unscrew  the 
stoppers  and  examine  the  contents,  which  were  always  denatured 
spirit.    The  trick  was  in  the  stoppers,  which  covered  tubes  containing 
a  few  ounces  of  denatured  spirit.    The  tubes  had  to  be  unscrewed 
bodily  before  the  heavily  taxed  alcohol  could  be  drawn,  and  the 
mechanism  was  not  apparent  under  the  rapid  inspection  usually 
accorded  at  the  octroi  stations.    How  long  the  illicit  traffic  had 
continued  is  not  known.     But  one  day  a  tin  was  presented  with 
the  small  stopper  a  little  too  tight  or  the  larger  screw  of  the  tube 
a  little  too  free  in  its  working.    Thus  the  official  who  essayed  to 
unscrew  the  stopper  drew  out  the  tube  also,  the  scheme  was  exposed, 
and  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 

It  is  said  that  on  another  occasion  a  more  daring  plan  was 
engineered  and  with  temporary  success.  The  reader  who  has  chanced 
to  be  in  St.-Cloud  or  Suresne  on  a  Saturday  has  doubtless  been  inter- 
ested in  the  marriage  parties  which  invade  the  cafes  and  promenade 
in  the  parks,  always  arriving  and  departing  in  wagonettes.  The 
bride  is  always  seated,  demure,  happy,  and  sometimes  pretty  under 
her  marriage  veil,  in  a  corner  of  the  conveyance,  and  the  relatives 
and  invited  guests  in  their  best  clothes  or  hired  garments  talk  and 
laugh  and  otherwise  enjoy  themselves.  Even  the  octroi  officials 
smile  benignly  upon  such  parties,  and  may  even  abate  somewhat  the 
rigour  of  their  inspection.  But  one  Saturday  an  octroi  officer,  whose 
post  had  been  changed  a  few  days  before,  thought  that  he  recognised 
a  passing  wedding  party  as  one  he  had  seen  enter  by  another  gate 
a  week  previously.  The  bride  was  the  same,  and  also,  he  thought, 
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the  groom,  although  a  Frenchman  pays  small  heed  to  the  groom  if 
the  bride  be  within  the  zone  of  vision.  The  intervening  time  seemed 
rather  short  for  the  death  and  burial  of  husband  number  one,  and 
for  the  courtship,  acceptance,  and  conclusion  of  the  nuptial  arrange- 
ments of  his  successor,  if  the  lucky  man  then  passing  had  married 
the  widow.  Accordingly,  a  word  of  caution  was  sent  round  to  the 
various  octroi  posts,  and  on  the  following  Saturday  the  same  party 
was  stopped.  The  only  unconcerned  member  was  the  bride.  She 
retained  her  corner ;  a  wife  with  a  frozen  smile.  Under  the  bridal 
veil  the  damask  cheek  was  of  wax,  the  blush  a  skilful  application 
of  pigment,  and  the  somewhat  portly  figure  was  of  zinc  filled  to  the 
wig  with  alcohol.  How  often  the  weekly  wedding  knot  had  been 
tied  was  never  known,  but  the  polygamous  practice  was  suppressed 
forthwith. 

The  veracity  of  another  story  admits  of  no  doubt.  Many  kinds 
of  sea  fish — such  for  instance,  as  salmon,  trout,  brill,  turbot,  lobster 
— are  taxed  at  a  rate  equal  to  about  sixteen  shillings  per  hundred- 
weight, and  other  fish  considered  not  so  high  in  the  list  of  luxuries, 
and  including  lamprey,  mullet,  and  eels,  must  pay  rather  more  than 
half  this  tax.  These  are  all  poissons  riches  (rich  fish),  but  poissons 
pauvres  (poor  fish)  are  permitted  into  Paris  without  octroi  interference. 
The  herring  is  a  poisson  pauvre.  A  Parisian  merchant  had  a  recipe 
for  pickling  herring.  The  preparation  pleased  his  palate  and  he 
fancied  that  there  might  be  money  in  the  exploitation  of ,  his  marinade. 
So  he  bought  a  supply  of  herrings  in  the  Halles,  the  Paris  Billingsgate, 
tinned  them  in  vinegar  and  white  wine  with  onions  and  cloves,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  began  business.  But  the  octroi  authorities  heard  of 
the  enterprise  and  came  round.  They  demanded  duty  on  the  herrings 
so  treated.  The  fish  had  been  raised  from  the  class  of  poissons  pauvres 
into  the  department  of  poissons  riches.  The  transition,  according 
to  their  logic,  was  legal  only  if  the  duty  were  paid  as  if  the  fish  were 
entering  Paris  as  poissons  riches.  The  manufacturer's  sense  of  equity 
revolted  against  such  an  extraordinary  claim.  But  the  law  was 
invoked,  and  in  the  end  he  had  to  pay  100  francs  fine  in  addition  to 
expenses  and  the  confiscation  of  his  goods — a  total  penalty  of  600 
rancs,  or  24Z.  Judgment  was  rendered  on  March  31st,  1900;  and 
stands  in  the  records  for  inspection  by  any  Didymus. 

We  ask  permission  to  relate  another  story,  although  we  disclaim 
sponsorship  for  its  authenticity.  It  is,  however,  well  within  the 
girdle  of  possibility.  La  Fete  de  Neuilly,  just  outside  Port  Maillot,  is 
the  most  gorgeous  of  the  many  annual  street  fairs  held  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  Festoons  of  street  lamps,  booths  gay  with  bunting 
and  tinsel,  a  hundred  and  one  inducements  to  part  with  the  modest 
bronze  or  silver  coin — circus,  mountain  railway,  swing-boat,  round- 
about— games  of  hazard  in  their  many  forms,  but  always  with 
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the  odds  of  chance  in  favour  of  the  vagabond  tempter,  and  dozens 
of  steam  organs  piping  shrill  music  in  a  discordant  medley,  unite 
every  July  to  draw  the  crowds  in  their  tens  of  thousands  to  a  usually 
quiet  neighbourhood.  A  workman  living  near  the  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain  took  his  wife  and  two  children  to  this  fair.'*' He  yielded 
to  the  persuasion  of  a  booth  orator  and  bought  a  lottery  ticket.  The 
prizes  were  rabbits  and  chickens,  with  a  live  sucking-pig  for  grand 
prix.  He  won  the  grand  prix.  Little  Marcel  and  Germaine  were 
overjoyed,  his  wife  and  he  as  pleased,  but  less  jubilant.  The  prize 
could  not  well  be  carried  home,  and  the  extravagance  of  a  fiacre  or 
open  cab  was  resolved  upon.  Port  Maillot,  the  nearest  Paris  gate,  was 
reached  half  an  hour  before  midnight.  But  here  it  was  found  that 
bftails  sur  pied  (animals  on  foot)  were  forbidden  to  enter.  '  Never 
mind,  we  can  try  another  gate,'  and  they  did.  They  tried  many, 
and  they  found  that  they  could  not  enter  Paris  before  3  A.M.,  and  even 
then  only  by  the  Porte  de  la  Villette  near  the  slaughter  houses  at 
the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  not  less  than  eight  mile's  round.  The 
pig  fell  asleep.  So  did  the  children,  and  in  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night  Jacques  Bonhomme  swore  to  his  wife  that  his  support  was 
thenceforth  for  the  Parliamentary  candidate  pledged  to  octroi  suppres- 
sion. A  political  conviction  born  under  such  circumstances  is  apt 
to  be  abiding. 

When  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  as  detailed  as  it  must  be  under 
any  scheme  of  octroi  duties,  inspection  must  be  rigorous.  And 
rigorous  it  is  in  all  truth.  The  octroi  is  mistress  of  the  railway 
stations.  A  door  of  exit  may  not  be  opened  unless  under  the  eye 
of  an  octroi  official.  The  working  of  the  large  passenger  stations 
is  made  more  cumbersome  and  much  more  expensive  by  the  obliga- 
tions enforced  by  the  octroi. 

*  Les  Halles '  is  at  once  the  Billingsgate,  the  Smithfield,  and  the 
Covent  Garden  of  Paris.  Imagination  will  help  to  a  comprehension 
of  the  work  of  checking  and  assessing  every  package  of  goods  received 
into  that  market  from  the  feeding  railway  lines.  Every  quarter  of 
beef,  every  chicken,  nearly  every  fish,  must  pay  toll.  It  is  a  con- 
fused scene.  Apparent  confusion  would  reign  if  the  receipt  and 
despatch  of  the  goods  only  were  undertaken.  But  when  every  one 
of  the  thousands  of  articles  must  be  assessed  by  its  weight  or  volume, 
when  there  are  scores  of  different  classifications  with  all  the  atten- 
dant schedules  of  specific  declaration,  confusion  is  multiplied.  To 
confusion  is  added  delay.  Nothing  can  be  passed  out  until  the  octroi 
has  signified  that  its  claims  have  been  acknowledged. 

The  parcel  post  is  not  immune  from  octroi  supervision.  It  is 
an  important  channel  of  commerce,  and  impartiality  demands  that 
here  also  examination  should  be  strict.  About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
parcels  are  opened  that  their  contents  may  be  assessed.  Sixty  per 
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cent. !  Let  us  try  to  imagine  our  London  Post  Office  with  such  a 
task  thrust  upon  its  officials.  Not  examination  merely  to  see  that 
nothing  contraband  may  pass,  but  careful  and  rigid  scrutiny  of  weight 
or  volume  and  quality,  and  the  fixing  of  the  regulation  dues  to  be 
collected  from  each  article.  In  the  parcel  post  department,  hammer 
and  screwdriver,  chisel  and  knife  are  freely  employed.  The  con- 
tents of  the  packages  are  not  improved  in  the  process.  Hence  the 
use  of  parcel  post  facilities  is  restricted,  and  the  value  of  the  institu- 
tion is  much  impaired. 

The  other  important  avenue  of  entry  to  the  Paris  market  is  by 
the  water-way  of  the  Seine,  and  there  also  the  octroi  keeps  ward.  At 
the  Point  du  Jour  near  where  Bartholdi's  statue  of  Liberty  seems 
to  point  the  inconsistency  of  it  all,  the  octroi  patache,  or  cutter,  guards 
the  lower  end  of  the  water  entrance  to  the  French  capital,  and  at 
Charenton  boats  descending  the  river  are  held  up  for  examination 
and  exaction.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  octroi  officers  to  work 
by  night,  and  all  the  river  traffic  entering  the  stretch  within  the  city 
area  must  stop  from  dusk  to  dawn.  Were  similar  regulations  en- 
forced in  the  other  octroi  areas  bordering  the  Seine  below  Paris  a 
barge  from  Dieppe  or  Rouen  would  require  double  its  present  time 
to  make  the  journey.  But  only  Paris  subscribes  to  the  rule,  '  The 
night  cometh  when  no  octroi  official  can  work.' 

A  steam  tug  entering  Paris  at  the  head  of  a  barge  or  a  string  of 
them  must  pay  octroi  duties  not  only  on  the  coal  and  oil  used  for 
motive  and  illuminating  purposes  while  it  is  on  the  stretch  of  water 
within  the  city  boundary,  but  also  upon  the  provisions  the  crew  may 
have  on  board  and  may  consume  before  re-crossing  the  octroi  barrier. 
An  incident  occurred  during  the  last  Paris  Exhibition  which  may  be 
considered  typical  of  octroi  conduct.  A  Venetian  fete  had  been 
arranged,  and  a  supply  of  candles  and  Chinese  lanterns  had  been 
distributed  among  the  owners  of  a  small  fleet  of  boats  which  were 
to  help  the  spectacle.  Many  of  these  owners  lived  in  Auteuil,  Sevres, 
and  other  villages  outside  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  after  receiving  the 
accessories  for  illumination,  they  went  home  to  dinner  and  returned 
for  the  fete.  The  octroi  officials  might  have  refused  to  allow  them  to 
repass  on  the  ground  that  it  was  after  official  hours,  but  the  fete  was 
too  important,  and  there  were  too  many  strangers  in  the  exhibition 
to  make  such  a  course  possible  without  strictures  from  those  high  in 
authority.  So  the  boats  passed,  but  not  before  they  had  paid  duty 
on  the  candles  given  them  a  few  hours  before  within  the  walls  of  Paris. 

The  maximum  scale  of  octroi  charges  is  laid  down  by  State  law. 
The  octroi  areas  throughout  France  are  divided  into  six  categories, 
the  lowest  in  the  list  being  those  with  fewer  than  4,000  inhabitants, 
and  the"5 highest  consisting  of  cities  with  more  than  100,000  souls. 
The  more  populous  the  area  the  higher  may  be  the  rates.  Paris  is 
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considered  exceptional,  and  is  exempt  from  State  regulation  restrict- 
ing the  scale  of  duties.  The  octroi  taxes  in  the  capital  are  on  nearly 
all  commodities  higher  than  those  prevailing  anywhere  else.  There 
are  three  different  methods  of  applying  the  octroi  system.  The  majority 
of  the  octroi  areas  collect  the  duties  direct  through  a  department 
appointed  by  the  municipal  or  communal  authorities  and  under 
their  direct  control.  Others  simply  farm  out  the  collection  of  octroi 
taxes  to  an  individual  or  a  band  of  individuals,  and  under  the  third 
method  the  local  body  puts  the  local  customs  under  the  management 
and  supervision  of  the  State  department  for  indirect  taxation.  As 
may  be  conceived,  the  second  method  led  to  many  abuses,  and  there 
has  been  recent  diminution  of  the  number  of  octroi  communities 
farming  their  octroi  collection.  A  glance  at  official  figures  will  show 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  direction  change  in  the  method  of  collec- 
tion has  been  made. 


- 

1894( 

1898 

1902 

Direct  control        »        . 
Farmed          
Under  the  '  administration  des  contributions  indirectes  ' 

846 
389 
280 

854 
364 
291 

862 
343 
297 

Total  number  of  French  octroi  areas   . 

1,515 

1,509 

1,502 

The  cost  of  administering  the  octrois  varies  greatly  in  the  different 
communities.  The  percentage  of  revenue  absorbed  by  working 
charges  has  shrunk  considerably  in  recent  years.  In  the  year  1823, 
as  much  as  27*80  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from  the  Paris  octroi  was 
absorbed  by  its  administration,  in  1902  its  collection  cost  only  10' 32 
per  cent.  The  latter  proportion  represents  about  the  average  for 
the  seventy-one  French  cities  and  towns  with  over  30,000  inhabitants. 
The  exact  figure  for  these  seventy-one  areas  was,  on  the  authority 
of  the  most  recent  records  available,  10*58  per  cent.,  and  for  the  whole 
of  France  10*95  per  cent.  Two  years  ago  the  most  expensive  town 
was  Montlugon,  in  the  department  of  Allier,  where  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration was  returned  at  22' 85  per  cent.,  and  the  town  with  the  lowest 
relative  charge  was  Clichy,  which  touches  the  city  of  Paris  on  the 
north-west,  and  where  only  6*14  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  was  spent 
upon  the  machinery  of  the  system. 

The  per  capita  incidence  of  octroi  taxation  is  the  true  measure  of 
its  oppression  upon  the  consumers  within  its  circle.  In  1898  this 
worked  out  at  61*66  francs — about  49s.  3d.  for  the  dweller  in  Paris. 
The  average  for  the  octroi  areas  throughout  France  was  24*76  francs, 
just  under  a  sovereign.  The  suppression  of  the  duties  on  boissons 
hygieniques — wines,  beers,  and  ciders — has  made  a  wonderful  better- 
ment, and  the  respective  average  figures  for  1902  were  40' 22  francs 
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(32s.  2d.)  and  19'48  francs  (155.  3d.).  From  these  figures  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  may  be  made  of  the  burden  of  municipal  taxation 
upon  families.  The  figures  given  represent  the  average  per  head, 
not  per  household  or  per  family.  The  fact  that  food  has  to  bear  the 
chief  share  of  exaction  means  that  the  humble  ouvrier  pays  a  larger 
percentage  of  his  income  into  the  city  coffers  than  his  wealthier 
fellow  citizen.  Commodities  are  taxed  upon  volume  or  weight,  never 
upon  value,  hence  the  poor  are  oppressed.  The  whole  system 
is  a  tax,  not  upon  the  ability  to  pay,  but  upon  the  need  for 
existence. 

These  values  concern  only  money  paid.  There  are  more  indirect 
contributions  which  may  not  be  computed  in  francs  or  shillings. 
The  merchant  must  have  his  profit,  not  upon  the  net  price  of  his  wares 
only,  but  upon  the  octroi  exactions  also,  and  the  expense  of  the  delays 
and  of  the  observation  of  the  octroi  regulations  comes  from  the  in- 
evitable ultimate  source,  the  pocket  of  the  consumer.  These  factors 
reckoned,  an  increase  of  the  above  figures  by  fifty  per  cent,  would 
not  constitute  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  actual  per  capita 
extraction  from  the  individual  Parisian  budget. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Paris  journal  Le  Temps  sent  a  commissioner 
to  investigate  this  phase  of  the  subject.  He  selected  the  house  of 
a  carter  and  examined  the  actual  details  of  the  domestic  receipts 
and  expenditure.  The  husband  worked  thirteen  days  out  of  every 
fourteen  and  earned  five  francs — four  shillings — per  day.  The  wife 
did  charing  and  made  forty  francs — thirty-two  shillings — per 
month.  The  revenue  of  the  household  came  to  SQL  a  year,  all  going 
well.  The  octroi  of  Paris  exacted  from  the  family  purchases — meat, 
oil,  vinegar,  cheese,  coal — 9" 3  per  cent,  of  this  sum,  just  Si.  and  more 
than  three  shillings  a  week.  The  calculation  took  no  account  of  the 
indirect  enhancement  of  prices  on  account  of  octroi  charges,  of  the 
influence  of  French  customs  duties  upon  the  wage-earner's  disburse- 
ments, of  his  contribution  to  his  country's  revenue  by  his  purchases 
of  tobacco  and  matches — both  of  them  remunerative  government 
monopolies.  Had  all  these  factors  entered  into  the  sum  the  resultant 
percentage  contribution  to  municipal  and  State  funds  by  a  humble 
Parisian  carter  and  his  wife  without  children  would  have  been  shown 
fco  be  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  himself  and  his  wife. 
The  presence  of  children  in  the  family  would  of  course  increase  the 
percentage  still  more,  and  the  sickness  of  either  or  both  of  the  wage- 
earners  would  diminish  revenue  without  appreciably  diminishing 
taxation,  of  which  food  carries  the  burden. 

The  inquiry  could  be  followed  much  deeper.  The  taxation 
described  makes  it  a  necessity  of  the  family  economy  that  the  wife 
of  the  Parisian  working  man  should  be  a  bread-winner.  This  necessity 
discourages  the  bearing  of  children  and  accounts  in  no  small  measure 
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for  the  high  infant  mortality  among  those  born.  Here  the  main 
cause  of  the  lack  of  growth  of  the  French  population — that  tendency 
which  is  rousing  the  apprehension  of  statesmen  and  economists  as 
to  the  ultimate  national  fate — is  laid  bare.  The  need  for  maintain- 
ing and  strengthening  the  French  national  stock  and  the  French 
scheme  of  taxation  are  directly  antagonistic.  So  long  as  there  is 
a  tax  on  every  meal  for  every  mouth,  so  long  will  it  be  an  impossi- 
bility for  an  average  Paris  artisan  or  labourer  to  rear  a  large  family. 

The  contention  that  consumption  rises  as  prices  fall  scarcely 
requires  proof,  but  we  may  point  out  the  extent  to  which  consumption 
varies  with  movement  in  octroi  charges.  When  the  tax  upon  edible 
oil  in  the  town  of  Nantes  was  6  francs  per  100  kilos,  the  per  capita 
consumption  was  1*510  kilos,  but  an  increase  of  duty  to  12*50  francs 
lowered  the  per  capita  consumption  to  1*09  kilos.  In  the  same  town 
the  annual  consumption  of  soap  per  head  was  4*542  kilos  on  a  duty 
of  6  francs  per  100  kilos,  but  the  increase  of  the  tax  by  100  per  cent, 
reduced  consumption  to  three  kilos  per  head.  The  duty  on  mutton 
was  raised  from  50  centimes  per  animal  to  1*50  francs,  and  after- 
wards to  3  francs.  Even  this  seemingly  unimportant  charge  lowered 
consumption  from  11*023  kilos  to  8*43  kilos,  and  at  the  second  increase 
to  5' 64  kilos.  Evidence  might  be  drawn  out,  but  quantum  sufficit. 

These  figures  show  one  side  of  the  question,  the  consumer's,  but 
there  is  another  side,  that  of  the  producer.  When  the  producer  is  a 
foreigner  his  interests  may  be  disregarded,  but  the  producers  who 
suffer  by  the  octroi  evils  are  members  of  the  same  national  entity, 
and  therefore  may  properly  claim  consideration. 

France  has  in  the  north  of  Africa  a  colony  probably  richer  in 
potentialities  than  any  other  colony  of  any  other  country,  except 
perhaps  our  own  Canada.  The  most  promising  industries  in  Algeria 
are  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the  olive  and  the  manufacture  of 
their  products.  The  city  of  Paris,  which  constitutes  the  largest  and 
most  important  market  in  France,  places  a  duty  of  3d.  a  litre  or  Is.  2d. 
per  gallon  on  olive  oil.  In  the  country  of  salads  and  sauces,  oil  is 
an  important  ingredient  of  two  meals  per  day  at  every  table  in  the 
land.  The  use  of  oil  is  restricted,  and  economy  compels  the  use 
of  lower-grade  vegetable  and  animal  oils  in  place  of  good  olive  oil. 
Olive  oil  is  only  one  department — albeit  the  most  important — where 
harm  is  wrought.  A  frequent  argument  in  favour  of  octroi  duties 
is  that  as  the  funds  for  the  assistance  publique  are  drawn  from  octroi 
receipts,  and  as  the  poorer  classes  supply  the  recipients  of  aid  from 
the  public  purse,  it  is  proper  that  the  poor  should  contribute  the 
larger  share.  The  contention  cannot  claim  even  the  quality  of  specious- 
ness.  But  the  reform  party  have  been  irrepressible  in  insistence  upon 
legislation  dealing  with  the  subject.  Among  the  names  of  illustrious 
Frenchmen  who  have  denounced  the  system  we  find  those  of  Victor 
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Hugo,  Ledru-Rollin,  Jules  Grevy,  Leon  Say,  Glais-Bizoin,  Meline, 
and  others  of  less  note.  Turgot  wrote  :  '  The  octrois  constitute  an 
evil  in  themselves,  and  I  would  far  rather  suppress  them  altogether 
than  reform  them.  It  is  believed  that  they  make  the  towns  pay  the 
taxes,  which,  in  reality,  are  paid  by  the  country  districts  which  pro- 
duce the  articles  taxed.'  During  the  last  generation,  agitation  has 
been  continuous.  Always  the  difficulty  arose  in  the  Republican 
Parliament  that  the  suggested  scheme  of  replacement,  with  which 
any  measure  of  suppression  had  to  be  saddled,  failed  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  majority.  A  commission  was  sitting  to  examine  the 
whole  question,  when  the  troubles  of  1870  fell  on  France.  The 
majority  report  of  that  commission  held  that  the  total  suppression 
of  octroi  duties  was  impracticable,  but  strongly  recommended  the 
diminution  of  the  taxes,  the  restriction  of  their  increase,  and  their 
assimilation  to  uniformity  in  the  different  octroi  communities.  The 
minority  advocated  progressive  diminution  and  ultimate  suppression. 
The  troubles  of  the  war,  and  the  more  pressing  affairs  occasioned 
thereby,  prevented  the  adoption  of  either  recommendation.  Through 
the  succession  of  years  followed  proposal  after  proposal,  debate  after 
debate,  division  after  division.  A  favourite  suggestion  was  to  make 
over  to  the  municipalities  several  taxes  pertaining  to  the  State — the 
house  tax,  the  doors  and  windows  tax,  and  the  license-to-trade  tax, 
and  to  compensate  the  State  by  raising  the  duties  on  alcohol  in  her 
favour.  The  establishment  of  a  government  monopoly  in  assurances 
was  even  suggested  to  meet  the  State  deficit  which  would  follow  the 
granting  of  the  several  State  taxes  to  the  communes.  In  1895  the 
opinions  of  many  French  towns,  through  the  mouths  of  their  mayors, 
was  taken  on  the  subject.  Six  voted  against  octroi  suppression.  All 
the  others  who  responded  favoured  it. 

One  available  means  of  replacing  the  loss  caused  by  octroi  sup- 
pression, not  entirely,  but  to  the  extent  of  about  50  per  cent.,  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Frenchmen.  Paris  is  about  eighteen 
miles  around,  with  something  like  fifty-six  gates,  at  each  of  which  is 
an  octroi  post.  An  enceinte  of  waste  land,  of  an  average  width  of  not 
less  than  300  feet,  girds  the  city.  It  carries  the  fortification  walls, 
relics  of  the  time  when  Greusot  and  Krupp  and  Armstrong  were 
names  unknown  in  connection  with  artillery.  These  walls  would  be 
useless  for  purposes  of  defence  in  modern  warfare,  and  there  is  even 
now  much  talk  of  their  removal.  But  the  commercial  value  of  the 
2J  million  square  metres  of  land  seems  to  be  ignored.  A  proper 
scheme  for  the  utilisation  of  this  land  for  building  purposes,  and 
the  retention  by  the  city  of  the  future  increment  in  value,  would 
dissolve  half  the  difficulties  besetting  a  solution  of  the  Paris  octroi 
problem.  The  section  skirting  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  might  be  preserved 
for  reasons  of  sentiment,  but  to  pay  homage  to  sentiment  by  per- 
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petuating  a  monument  eighteen  miles  long  and  300  feet  wide,  when 
so  much  could  be  gained  by  its  removal,  entails  too  costly  a  sacrifice 
for  a  utilitarian  age.  But  this  is  a  digression,  and  we  stray  from  our 
history. 

The  important  law  of  29th  December  1897  found  a  place  on 
the  statute  book  of  France  after  a  hard  battle.  Its  final  form  showed 
marks  of  the  Parliamentary  warfare.  It  was  mutilated  from  its 
original  draft,  but  its  provisions  contained  a  fair  measure  of  its  original 
and  fundamental  spirit.  The  act  is  so  important,  so  much  good  has 
come  from  it,  and  so  much  more  will  follow,  that  it  may  be  briefly 
noticed.  It  does  not  compel  the  suppression  of  octrois.  It  only 
permits  it. 

The  communes  were  allowed  at  their  discretion  to  abolish  the 
tax  on  boissons  hygieniques,  which  include  wines,  ciders,  perry  (pear 
cider),  beer,  and  mineral  waters.  Communities  unwilling  to  abolish 
the  taxes  on  these  articles  were  bound  to  reduce  such  taxes  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prepared  scale  permitting,  in  the  case  of  wines,  the  maxi- 
mum duty  of  a  farthing  a  gallon  in  towns  with  fewer  than  6,000 
inhabitants  and  one  penny  a  gallon  in  areas  with  populations  over 
50,000.  On  the  lighter  beverages  little  more  than  half  these  rates 
were  fixed  as  maximum.  To  meet  the  deficit  caused  by  such  abolition 
or  diminution,  the  tax  on  alcohols  might  be  raised,  the  vendors  of 
beverages  might  be  specially  taxed,  also  horses,  carriages,  and  auto- 
mobiles, dogs,  billiard  tables,  and  clubs.  Communities  wishing  to 
abolish  their  octrois  completely  might  frame  schemes  of  taxation  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  certain  guiding  prin- 
ciples were  laid  down. 

Advantage  was  speedily  taken  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
new  Act.  In  many  octroi  communities,  Lyons  (Rhone),  Bourgoin 
(Isere),  Billom  (Puy-de-D6me),  Amboise  (Indre-et-Loire),  Argenteuil 
(Seine-et-Oise),  Vervins  (Aisne),  Saint-Amand  (Cher),  Petit-Quevilly 
et  Lillebonne  (Seine-Inferieure),  all  octroi  duties  except  that  fcon 
alcohol  were  abolished.  In  many  other  towns,  the  names  of  which 
we  need  not  here  recapitulate,  only  the  taxes  upon  alcohol  and  upon 
butcher  meat  were  retained,  all  others  being  suppressed. 

We  may  briefly  look  at  the  example  set  by  Lyons  with  its  half  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  and  see  the  scheme  and  the  effect  of  the  re- 
placement taxation.  The  Lyonnaises  may  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
theirs  was  the  first  French  city  to  cast  off  the  bondage  of  octroi  taxa- 
tion. The  scheme  of  replacement  taxation  may  leave  something  to 
be  desired,  and  experience  will  bring  knowledge  in  this  respect,  but 
the  primal  fact  remains  that  their  city  has  been  freed  for  all  time 
from  the  octroi  incubus.  In  Lyons  a  municipal  tax  of  200  francs 
per  hectolitre  upon  alcohol — about  7s.  3d.  per  gallon— is  still  main- 
tained, and  the  replacement  taxes  are  as  follows  ; 
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Each  horse  or  mule  not  in  public  conveyances — 72s.  per  annum. 

Automobiles — 32s.  to  60s.,  plus  4s.  Zd.  per  horse-power  per  annum. 

Horse-hirers  stable  tax — 8s.  per  stall  per  annum. 

New  dwellings —from  6s.  Qd.  to  16s.  per  square  metre  of  floor-space,  with 
a  reduction  for  buildings  over  two  stories  high. 

New  factories  and  workshops  from  4d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  square  metre  of  floor- 
space. 

Materials — sand,  wood,  and  iron — used  for  walls,  chimneys,  and  other  con- 
struction  work  when  the  finished  work  will  have  no  floor  area  upon  which  a 
tax  could  be  levied. 

Buildings  tax — annual — less  than  one  penny  per  square  metre. 

Drink  vendors — il.  to  16Z.  per  annum,  plus  8  to  20  per  cent,  of  rent  value. 
(This  presses  heavily  upon  large  establishments.) 

Landlords  tax — 5  per  cent,  of  rent  received  per  annum. 

Land  tax — 25  per  cent,  of  value  per  annum,  with  a  revised  valuation  every 
two  years. 

Tenants  tax  of  9  per  cent,  of  rental,  with  a  rebate  of  the  tax  upon  6Z.  of  the 
rental  to  all  householders  paying  less  than  32Z.  rent  per  annum. 

Hotel  and  boarding-house  tax — public  rooms  being  assessed  as  drink  vendors' 
premises  and  private  rooms  as  dwelling  houses. 

Club  tax  ranging  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  of  subscriptions  received,  plus 
2  to  8  per  cent,  of  rental  valuation. 

Houses  of  entertainment — one  penny  per  seat  per  representation. 

An  examination  of  these  new  taxes  will  show  that  they  are  replace- 
ment taxes  not  in  name  only.  Horses  are  taxed  instead  of  fodder. 
It  is  easier  to  assess  a  finished  building  than  the  component  sand, 
lime,  stone,  iron,  and  wood  used  in  its  construction.  .  A  tax  upon 
wine  has  given  place  to  a  tax  on  wine  merchants.  The  effect  sought 
is  attained.  The  methods  of  collection  under  the  new  scheme  are  as 
little  irksome  as  taxation  can  be.  The  difference  between  the  new 
methods  and  the  old  is  that  whereas  taxes  were  formerly  paid  in 
sous  so  many  times  per  day,  they  are  now  redeemed  in  francs  twice  a 
year. 

Only  now,  three  years  and  more  after  the  suppression  of  the  Lyons 
octroi,  are  the  full  benefits  beginning  to  be  reaped  by  consumers. 
The  merchants  where  possible  tried  to  pocket  the  saving  of  tribute 
previously  exacted  by  the  city  tax-gatherers  under  the  plea  that  they 
had  still  to  pay  this  under  another  name.  Therefore  prices  did  not 
at  once  fall  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  But  the  economic  laws  in 
the  hands  of  time  have  prevailed  against  attempts  to  maintain  artificial 
conditions.  Big  profits  beget  competition,  and  competition  kills  big 
profits.  Thus  things  have  found  their  true  level.  Food  is  both  cheaper 
and  better.  Since  the  octroi  was  abolished,  the  inhabitant  of  Lyons 
drinks  fifty-one  more  litres  of  wine  per  annum,  and  eats  twelve  pounds 
of  meat  more  than  he  did  under  the  old  order.  So  it  will  be  in  time 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  France.  The  lessons  of  experience 
have  only  to  be  made  convincing,  and  the  1,500  octrois  of  France 
will  be  relegated  to  the  shades  of  the  has-beens.  The  heritage  of 
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King  Dagobert  will  be  sent  to  seek  its  creator.  Too  long  has  the 
French  workman  borne  an  excessive  burden  of  contribution.  But 
he  has  his  Magna  Charta.  It  lies  with  him  by  the  weight  of  his  votes 
to  compel  the  civic  and  communal  authorities  whom  he  elects  or 
deposes  at  will  to  execute  his  behest.  When  this  power  is  exercised, 
we  shall  see  fulfilled  the  dreams  of  the  reformers  of  1789  and  1848, 
we  shall  witness  the  granting  of  the  prayer,  *  A  bas  les  octrois ! ' 

W.  B.  ROBERTSON. 
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THE   GENEALOGY 
OF  THE    THOROUGHBRED  HORSE 

PROFESSOR  RIDGEWAY'S   THEORY 


THERE  is  no  more  fascinating  pursuit  within  the  domain  'of  science 
than  that  of  constructing  theories  with  regard  to  the  early  domesti- 
cation of  animals.  It  is  one,  moreover,  in  which  not  only  professional 
men  of  science  can  indulge,  but  also,  without  much  fear  of  ridicule, 
the  intelligent  layman,  inasmuch  as  physical  science  supplies  a  minimum 
of  facts  to  go  on,  and  such  dim  indications  as  history  affords  lie  within 
the  easy  reach  of  us  all. 

The  reclaiming  of  wild  animals  took  place  in  that  twilight  of  the 
past  which  lies  between  the  geological  history  of  the  world  and  history 
proper ;  and  the  doings  of  early  savage  races  in  the  late  Stone  and 
Bronze  Ages  are  a  field  for  almost  endless  conjecture.  Beyond  the 
scanty  evidence  of  the  bones  of  a  few  quadrupeds  found  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  prehistoric  man,  and  bearing  on  them  marks 
which  may  be  interpreted  as  indicating  domesticity  or  the  reverse, 
and  again  of  a  few  rudely  cut  figures  engraved  on  reindeer  horns, 
there  is  no  positive  record  in  physical  science  on  which  to  go.  The 
only  other  way  in  which  probability  can  be  reached  is  that  of  examin- 
ing the  contemporary  doings  of  the  natives  of  various  lands  who  are 
still  living  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  our  ancestors  in 
Europe  enjoyed  before  civilisation  was  thought  of.  These  show  us 
far  more  clearly  than  the  fossil  record  the  attitude  of  early  man  towards 
the  wild  animals  which  he  succeeded  in  taming,  and  it  is  between  these 
two  sources  of  information,  supplemented  by  what  texts  we  may 
unearth  in  history,  that  we  are  able  by  an  effort  of  imagination  in 
some  way  to  reconstruct  the  past. 

It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  in  the 
range  even  of  the  most  accurate  thinker  to  arrive  on  these  matters 
at  any  certainty.  Huxley  was  doubtless  right  when  he  used  to  insist 
on  the  fact  that  all  theories  of  the  kind  were  mere  guesswork,  nor 
have  the  facts  which  have  been  added  to  our  store  of  knowledge  since 
Huxley's  day  gained  for  us  any  much  more  solid  ground. 

With  regard  especially  to  the  horse  the  manner  of  his  early  taming 
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is  a  perpetual  puzzle.  The  geological  record  reveals  him  to  have 
been  an  object  of  chase  in  Europe  by  prehistoric  man  in  his  hunting 
days  of  the  late  Stone  Age,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  even  an  approxi- 
mate date  at  which  he  may  have  become  domesticated.  Again,  his 
earliest  appearance  in  the  civilised  world  at  the  dawn  of  history  shows 
him,  contrary  to  what  we  would  naturally  expect,  used  for  draught, 
not  for  riding,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  his  having  been  mounted  in 
any  country  much  before  1000  B.C. — this  although  the  ancient  Accadian 
kings  are  said  to  have  possessed  chariots  two  thousand  years  earlier. 

Nor  are  we  less  perplexed  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  Egypt  of 
horses  and  chariots  for  the  first  time  between  fifteen  hundred  and 
eighteen  hundred  years  B.C.,  while  in  North  Africa,  further  west,  there 
are  indications  that  the  horse  was  first  ridden  rather  than  driven.  On 
the  other  hand,  Arabia,  which  till  the  other  day  was  traditionally 
held  to  have  been  the  original  home  of  the  whole  equine  race,  has 
now  been  shown,  by  a  careful  collation  of  classic  and  other  ancient 
texts,  to  have  been  in  all  probability  without  domesticated  horses, 
either  driven  or  ridden,  as  late  as  the  first  century  of  our  era.  It 
will  be  realised,  therefore,  what  a  wide  field  there  is  for  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  of  anyone  who  would  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  modern 
horse  to  its  original  wild  sources  or  explain  when  or  in  what  part  of 
the  world  he  first  was  subjugated  by  man. 

I  am  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  recent  publication  of  a  highly 
speculative  work  on  the  origin  of  the  thoroughbred  horse  by  the 
Professor  of  Archaeology  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Ridgeway.  But  before 
entering  on  a  critical  examination  of  this,  the  first  serious  work  of 
the  kind  we  have  had  in  England,  it  will  be  well  if  I  say  a  few  words 
about  Mr.  Ridge  way's  predecessors  abroad  in  the  field  that  he  has 
chosen.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  two  well-known 
French  savants  Sanson  and  Pietrement,  especially  the  latter,  who  in 
1883  published  his  final  volumes  on  The  Prehistoric  and  Historic 
Horse,  a  truly  monumental  work,  which  remains  to  this  day  the  most 
complete  marshalling  of  all  the  known  facts,  whether  scientific,  philo- 
logical, or  historical,  which  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject. 
His  conclusions,  while  mainly  theoretical,  are  based  upon  an  elaborate 
examination  of  all  available  evidence,  approached  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  and  trustworthy  spirit.  According  to  him  the  wild  horse 
of  the  old  world — for  America,  too,  had  its  horses — was  indigenous 
only  to  Northern  Europe  and  to  those  regions  of  upper  Asia  which 
lie  north  of  the  Caucasus  and  of  the  mountain  range  joining  the  Caspian 
Sea  with  the  Himalayas.  Thus  limited  he  divides  the  wild  horse  into 
several  varieties,  assigning  three  or  more  to  the  forest  regions  of 
Europe,  while  he  divides  the  Asiatic  horse,  a  plain-dweller,  into  two 
very  distinct  breeds,  separated  longitudinally  by  the  Alatau  Moun- 
tains, and  domesticated  respectively  by  the  Mongols  east  of  them, 
and  the  Aryans  to  their  west.  He  holds  the  Mongolian  horse  to  have 
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been  distinguished  by  a  head  with  a  convex  forehead  line,  a  chanfrein 
moutonne,  and  tail  set  on  low ;  while  to  the  Aryan  breed  he  assigns  the 
straight  or  upturned  profile,  and  tail  set  on  high  and  carried  wide  of 
the  flanks,  which  we  find  in  the  sculptured  horses  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  in  its  most  perfect  existing  type  in  the  Arabian  Kehailan.  His 
theory  is  that  the  primitive  Mongols  and  Aryans  carried  with  them 
these  two  breeds  in  their  separate  migrations  to  India,  Mesopotamia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  wherever  else  they  penetrated.  With  regard  to  the 
horses  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa,  Pietrement  holds  that  the  former 
were  introduced  to  the  Nile  Valley  by  the  Hyksos  or  shepherd  kings, 
who  had  procured  them  from  the  Aryans,  and  the  latter  to  the  African 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Phoenicians,  horses  of  the  Mongol 
type.  Sanson,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  that  the  Egyptian  horse 
was  a  native  breed  of  the  Upper  Nile  waters,  that  which  is  represented 
at  the  present  day  by  what  is  called  the  Dongolawi.  I  confess  that, 
while  an  ardent  admirer  of  Pietrement's  work,  I  have  always  felt  a 
little  sceptical  in  regard  to  his  double  North  Asiatic  theory,  in  spite 
of  the  brilliancy  of  reasoning  by  which  he  upholds  it.  It  seems  to 
me  far  less  likely  that  so  marked  a  distinction  as  is  certainly  found 
between  the  two  breeds,  and  which  is  a  matter  not  merely  of  externals, 
but  affecting  their  bony  formation,  should  have  arisen  in  regions  of 
the  same  latitude  and  under  the  same  physical  conditions,  than  in 
others  separated  by  differences  of  latitude,  and  so  of  climate  and 
environment.  And  I  would  rather  look  for  the  coarser  breed,  Pietre- 
ment's Mongolian,  in  the  north,  and  what  he  calls  the  Aryan  breed 
in  Southern  Asia,  that  is  to  say  in  India,  west  of  the  Indus,  Persia, 
and  Mesopotamia — all  desert  regions,  where  the  wild  horse  may  well 
have  acquired  those  characteristics  of  beauty,  speed,  and  refinement 
of  limb  which  we  associate  with  what  is  now  called  thorough  breeding, 
and  so  have  become  specialised. 

The  advantage  of  this  counter-theory  is  that  it  accounts,  as  I 
think  no  other  does,  for  the  curious  fact  that  the  early  civilisations 
all  show  us  the  horse  as  a  chariot  horse  only.  My  reading  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  horse  having  been  first  put  to  this  use  was  due,  and  in 
this  I  agree  with  Pietrement,  to  its  having  first  been  tamed  in  the 
northern  plains,  that  is  to  say,  in  some  of  the  cold  regions  of  Upper 
Asia  or  Eastern  Europe,  where  snow  lay  long  in  winter,  and  so  may 
have  suggested  the  using  of  animals  for  draught  in  sledges  rather 
than  for  any  purposes  of  riding.  The  first  wild  animal  to  be  reclaimed 
by  man  was  probably  the  dog,  who  had  already  become  a  para- 
site on  him  during  his  hunting  days,  and  whom  he  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  put  to  the  task  of  drawing  home  for  him  in  winter 
the  game  that  he  had  killed,  or  to  transport  his  rude  household  furni- 
ture from  camp  to  camp.  It  may  well  be  that  the  women  of  the 
tribes  accomplished  this  first  taming.  Thus  we  read  that  in  Saghalien 
the  natives  who  still  live  there  as  in  the  Stone  Age,  have  taught  the 
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wild  dogs  of  their  neighbourhood  to  join  them  in  their  fishing  work 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  have  learnt  to  harness  some  of  them  in  their 
sledges,  although  they  live  on  still  in  the  woods.  To  the  dog  may 
have  followed  the  reindeer,  and  at  a  later  date,  but  still  as  a  draught 
animal,  the  horse.  The  art  of  taming  and  breeding  animals  thus 
acquired  in  their  first  northern  homes  would  have  been  carried  with 
them  by  the  Mongols  and  Aryans  in  their  migrations  southwards  into 
lands  where  snow  was  unknown  and  where  the  sledge,  no  longer  of 
use,  came  to  be  replaced  by  the  more  suitable  contrivance  of  vehicles 
on  wheels.  Where  I  venture  to  differ  from  Pietrement  is  in  his  belief 
that  not  only  the  use  of  the  horse  but  also  of  necessity  the  horse 
himself  was  wholly  derived  from  the  north.  There  is  no  reason  at 
all  to  suppose  that,  granted  the  existence  of  wild  breeds  in  the  coun- 
tries invaded  by  the  Mongols  and  Aryans,  they  should  not  have  added 
these  to  their  domesticated  stock.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  under 
the  early  conditions  of  nomadic  breeding,  whether  of  horses  or  of  any 
other  animal,  where  the  herds  ran  loose  under  little,  supervision,  the 
tame  breeds  of  all  tribes  on  their  march  must  have  constantly  become 
mixed  with  the  indigenous  wild  breeds  of  the  countries  they  traversed. 
Of  this  intermixture  I  see  indications  in  the  early  monuments  of  South- 
western Asia,  where  we  find  horses  depicted  of  every  variety  of  type 
between  the  two  extremes. 

I  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  this  rival  theory  twelve  years 
ago  with  no  less  an  authority  than  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  who, 
while  warning  me  against  putting  it  forward  otherwise  than  as  an 
unproved  hypothesis,  on  the  whole  approved  it.  I  will  return  to  this 
subject  later  when  I  have  examined  Professor  Ridge  way's  theory, 
which  differs  from  either  of  those  just  stated. 

Professor  Ridgeway's  book  aspires  to  be  in  English  what  Pietre- 
ment's  book  is  in  French.  Indeed,  it  is  very  largely  borrowed  from 
that  exhaustive  work,  with  insufficient  acknowledgment,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  of  the  parentage.  The  geological  facts  recorded  in  it  are  very 
much  the  same  as  Pietrement's,  and  the  quotations  from  writers  of 
antiquity  differ  only  from  his  in  being  rearranged  and  on  some  points 
supplemented.  Professor  Ridegway  is  a  distinguished  scholar,  and 
between  him  and  Pietrement  no  apposite  fact  in  ancient  literature 
can  well  now  remain  unstated.  On  the  point  of  natural  science  he  has 
gathered  up  the  facts  of  his  predecessors  and  has  brought  them  down 
to  date  by  including  Professor  E wart's  experiments  in  cross-breeding, 
and  these  are  very  fully  explained  in  the  letterpress  and  with  the  help 
of  illustrations.  As  nothing  of  the  kind  has  hitherto  been  published 
in  English,  his  work  is  therefore  of  great  value,  and  as  such  deserves 
the  attention  it  has  attracted  in  the  Press.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are,  as  I  think,  certain  defects,  probably  of  temperament,  in  his 
method  of  arguing,  which  not  a  little  invalidate  his  doctrines  as  a 
sound  statement  of  the  equine  case. 
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Restricting  himself,  as  the  title  of  his  book  indicates,  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  origin  of  the  thoroughbred  as  contrasted  with  the  coarser 
breeds,  Professor  Ridgeway  assigns  to  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  latter.  He  will  hear  nothing  of  the  Aryans 
as  the  domesticators  of  any  fine  breed,  and  he  agrees  with  Pietrement 
in  maintaining  that  Southern  Asia  was  never  possessed  of  an  indigenous 
wild  horse.  Again  he  agrees  with  Sanson  in  attributing  the  horses  of 
ancient  Egypt  to  an  African  wild  source,  though  declining  to  accept 
his  theory  of  that  horse  having  come  from  the  Nile  sources.  As  a 
substitute  for  this  Professor  Ridgeway  puts  forward  a  theory  of  his 
own,  and  this  is  the  only  original  suggestion  in  his  book — that  it  was 
from  the  Mediterranean  littoral  of  North- West  Africa  and  the  plains 
immediately  south  of  the  Atlas  that  the  horse  reached  the  Nile  Valley. 
It  is  in  fact  the  modern  Barb  that  he  announces  as  being  the  fountain 
head  of  all  thorough  breeding,  including  that  of  the  finer  horses  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  even  those  of  the  Peninsula  of  Arabia.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  hypercritical  to  complain  of  any  new  conjecture  being 
started  by  a  writer  on  so  speculative  a  subject,  and  if  the  Professor 
could  support  his  guess  with  any  sound  array  of  fact  I  think  all 
inquirers  into  the  horse's  origin  would  feel  grateful  to  him  for  so  new 
a  light  in  their  darkness.  He  must,  however,  forgive  me  if  I  say  that 
the  inversion  of  the  hitherto  admitted  role  of  the  Barb — namely,  as  a 
breed  brought  to  the  Barbary  states  by  the  Arabs  in  their  historic 
conquests  and  mingled  there  with  the  less  distinguished  horses  of 
Numidian  antiquity,  requires  better  proofs  than  any  that  he  offers 
us  in  his  present  work.  His  conclusions,  which  are  stated  with  no 
little  dogmatism,  are  arrived  at  only  by  a  course  of  argument  in  which 
very  few  and  meagre  facts  are  made  to  play  a  part  for  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  they  are  inadequate,  and,  what  is  perhaps  less  excusable 
in  a  serious  man  of  science,  by  the  ignoring  of  other  facts  far  better 
ascertained.  I  will  give  examples  of  these  presently. 

His  reasoning  begins  with  an  argument  based  on  one  of  Professor 
Ewart's  experiments  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  nearer  affinity  in  blood 
between  the  existing  Arab  horse  and  the  Equidce  of  Equatorial  and 
Southern  Africa  than  can  be  affirmed  of  the  coarser  breeds  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Ewart  founded  his  suggestion  on  the  occasional  occurrence  in  Arab 
foals  of  certain  striped  markings  on  the  forearms  and  shoulders,  on 
peculiarities  of  their  chestnuts  and  ergots,  and  on  a  depression,  found 
by  Mr.  Lydekker,  in  the  skull  below  the  eye  sockets  pointing  to  a 
former  face-gland.  Out  of  these  •  discoveries,  which  it  may  be 
remarked  are  still  quite  in  the  experimental  stage,  Professor  Ridgeway 
constructs  the  hypothesis  of  a  thoroughbred  horse  of  North  African 
breed  identical  with  the  Barb,  to  which,  as  he  denies  an  indigenous 
origin  to  the  Arabian,  he  gives  the  name  of  Libyan,  being  at  the  same 
time  careful  to  tell  us  that  his  Libyan  is  not  the  same  as  Sanson's 
Equus  africanus  of  the  Upper  Nile  sources  and  tropical  Africa,  which 
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that  writer  connected  with  the  modern  Dongolawi.  This  matter 
settled  to  his  satisfaction,  he  goes  on  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  the 
Libyan's  shape  and  colour.  He  admits  that  he  has  no  text  or  record 
of  antiquity  to  go  by  on  these  points,  but  nevertheless  decides  that 
the  colour  was  bay,  and  that  the  head  was  carried  high,  of  a  type  like 
that  of  the  modern  Arab,  and  with  the  Arab's  high  carriage  of 
the  tail. 

This  pronouncement  I  confess  to  finding  a  little  surprising  seeing 
that  the  Barb's  peculiarity  and  indeed  special  characteristic  is  that 
he  is  ram's-headed — that  is  to  say,  with  a  convex  forehead  line,  and 
that  his  tail,  set  low  down,  is  carried  trailing  between  his  hocks.  In 
order  to  justify  his  decision,  however,  Mr.  Ridgeway  has  constructed 
an  elaborate  argument  in  which  he  is  at  pains  to  prove  first  that  the 
primitive  Libyan  horse  was  the  same  as  the  horse  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  whose  colour  is  generally  represented  as  bay,  and  secondly, 
that  the  Arabs  of  Arabia,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  obtained  their 
equally  bay  horse  stock  in  their  turn  from  Egypt.  His  proofs  in  regard 
to  the  horse  of  the  Nile  monuments  are  as  follows  :  The  earliest  con- 
nection he  is  able  to  discover  in  history  between  Egypt  and  the  people  of 
Libya  he  finds  in  a  passage  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  recounts 
that  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Nile  and  was  beset  with  his 
followers  by  the  native  horsemen  and  by  the  chariots  of  the  King  of 
Egypt.  Mr.  Ridgeway's  deduction  from  this  passage  is  that  the 
locality  of  the  landing  would  naturally  have  been  the  neighbourhood 
of  modern  Alexandria,  and  that  as  this  lay  to  the  extreme  west  of 
Egypt,  the  horsemen  mentioned  would  as  naturally  have  been  Libyan 
horsemen,  and  the  King  of  Egypt  presumably  a  Libyan  king. 

This  rather  free  rendering  of  Homer's  words  he  fortifies  by  a 
passage  from  Strabo,  who,  writing  many  centuries  later,  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  kept  a  guard  at  Rhacotis,  a  former  village 
on  the  site  of  Alexandria,  to  check  the  descents  of  the  Greeks,  these 
guards  being  herdsmen  ;  and  by  a  second  quotation,  from  Herodotus, 
showing  that  in  his  time  the  people  of  the  lower  Delta  were  in  part  of 
Libyan  origin.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  quotations, 
even  if  they  proved  all  that  Mr.  Ridgeway  reads  into  them,  only 
carry  us  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Homer,  which  was  at  least  five 
hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  horse  into  the 
Nile  Valley,  a  gap  in  chronology  which  leaves  them  of  little  value. 
In  order  to  remedy  this,  however,  Mr.  Ridgeway  constructs  a  further 
argument  founded  on  the  character  of  an  early  Egyptian  chariot 
discovered  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  now  in  the  museum 
at  Florence.  This  chariot,  he  argues,  is  of  a  primitive  construction, 
wholly  of  wood  and  without  any  such  metal  fittings  as  might  be 
expected  if  it  had  been  made  in  Egypt  or  had  been  brought  from 
Asia,  where  metals  had  long  been  in  use,  and  in  default  of  such  local 
or  Eastern  origin  he  makes  bold  to  assign  it  to  Libya  as  the  sole 
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remaining  country  from  which  it  could  have  been  acquired.  His  third 
and  only  other  argument  is  still  more  recondite.  Some  fragments, 
he  tells  us,  of  Greek  pottery  have  been  unearthed  at  Defenneh,  the 
ancient  Daphne,  representing  a  bearded  man  leading  a  horse  on  which 
is  seated  a  woman  accompanied  by  a  dog.  The  man  and  horse  are 
painted  of  a  dark  colour,  the  woman  and  the  dog  white.  This  he 
bids  us  believe  represents  a  Libyan  and  his  wife,  and  asks  us  to  accept 
its  having  been  found  in  Egypt  as  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  that 
the  Libyan  horse,  like  the  Egyptian,  was  bay  in  colour,  that  his  head 
and  tail  were  of  the  type  he  has  assigned  to  them,  and  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  Libyan  horse  breeders  and  the  Nile  Valley  was  a 
close  one. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  line  of  reasoning  on  this  point  is 
gravely  invalidated  by  certain  peculiarities  of  the  case.  Thus  the 
two  figures  of  the  man  and  his  supposed  wife,  which  Mr.  Bidgeway 
would  have  us  accept  as  Libyans,  have  profiles  not  of  the  African, 
but  rather  of  an  Aryan  type,  while  by  breakage  of  the  pottery  the 
horse,  which  should  show  his  lineage  by  an  erect  carriage  of  the  tail, 
is  without  tail  at  all — that  and  the  whole  hind  quarter  having  dis- 
appeared. Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  geography,  Defenneh,  which  one 
would  have  expected  from  the  argument  to  find  on  the  Libyan 
frontier  of  the  Delta,  lies,  on  the  contrary,  east  of  it,  in  Asia,  not  in 
Africa.  Nor  is  it  even  certain  that  the  pottery,  which  is  of  Greek 
manufacture,  was  really  found  at  all  in  Egypt,  for  I  understand 
that  some  archaeologists  hold  that  the  discovery  was  made  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Such  are  the  three  solitary  facts,  the  fabulous  landing  of  Ulysses, 
the  wooden  chariot  found  at  Thebes,  and  the  Greek  painting  just 
mentioned,  on  which  the  whole  of  Mr.  Ridgeway's  dogmatic  state- 
ment rests.  I  do  not  say  that,  as  an  hypothesis,  it  may  not  be  held 
that  the  Egyptian  horse  had  an  African  origin,  and  undiscovered 
facts  may  yet  prove  it  true,  as,  for  instance,  the  possible  recovery  of 
horse  fossils  in  Abyssinia  or  the  Upper  Nile  sources  further  westward. 
But  it  will  take  much  more  proof  than  Mr.  Ridgeway  has  been  able 
to  get  together  to  identify  it  with  the  ram's-headed  Barb  of  the  Atlas. 
Mr.  Ridgeway  seems  to  imagine  that  the  two  types  are  identical,  and 
also  that  the  hill  country  of  the  Barbary  States  is  connected  with 
the  Nile  Valley  by  regions  of  a  habitable  and  pastoral  character. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  northern  Sahara,  west  of  the  Nile,  is,  unlike 
any  desert  of  Asia,  an  absolutely  arid  wilderness,  destitute  for  the 
most  part  even  of  camel  pasture,  and  a  wholly  impossible  habitat  of 
the  horse  under  any  conditions  wild  or  tame.  The  highlands  of 
Gyrene,  now  known  as  the  Jebel  Akdar,  alone  break  the  monotonous 
waste  of  unwatered  sand  and  pebbles  which  stretch  to  the  Tunisian 
frontier,  while  the  Atlas  range  was  itself  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
Africa,  so  effectively  that  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the 
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fauna  of  the  Atlas  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  gazelle  and  the  ostrich, 
of  European  rather  than  of  African  type. 

My  own  explanation  of  the  Barb  in  his  original  wild  state  and 
as  he  figures  later  in  Numidian  history  is  that  he  may  have  found 
his  way  to  the  North  African  shore  at  a  very  early  date  from  the 
neighbouring  coasts  of  Spain,  and  there  in  the  special  environment 
of  the  desert  plateaux  immediately  south  of  the  mountain  range 
have  acquired  what  I  have  already  called  the  superficial  qualities 
of  thorough  breeding,  while  retaining  the  convex  head,  drooping 
quarter,  and  low  carriage  of  the  tail  which  belonged  to  his  European 
progenitors.  This  is  very  different  from  any  breed  which  may  have 
existed  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  in  which  M.  Sanson  believed. 
It  is  easier  to  hold  that  the  horse  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  obtained 
his  special  type,  which  is  certainly  not  that  of  the  Barb,  from  this 
than  from  the  other.  Until,  however,  we  get  better  proof  than  Mr. 
Ridgeway  has  been  able  to  provide  for  us  of  the  connection  of  ancient 
Numidia  with  ancient  Egypt,  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to  believe  with 
Pietrement  that  the  Egyptians  obtained  their  horses,  or  at  least 
their  idea  of  using  them  in  chariots,  from  their  far  nearer  Eastern 
neighbours  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Mr.  Ridgeway  would  indeed 
have  us  believe  that  the  horse  was  unknown  in  Western  Asia  before 
about  1500  B.C.,  but  to  effect  this  he  must  persuade  us  that 
the  primitive  civilisations  of  the  Euphrates  Valley,  with  their  mixed 
Mongolian,  Aryan  and  Semitic  population,  were  without  knowledge 
of  the  horse.  I  think  it  is  Oppert  who  has  assigned  to  these  an  antiquity 
of  over  three  thousand  years  B.C.,  and  who  has  recorded  the  fact,  dis- 
covered on  tablets  of  that  date,  that  the  Semitic  Kings  of  Accad  were 
already  then  possessed  of  horse  chariots.  To  me,  with  my  belief  in  the 
northern  origin  of  the  draught  as  opposed  to  the  riding  horse,  it  must 
remain  certain,  until  better  informed  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was  from 
Asia,  and  not  from  Africa,  that  the  Pharaohs  obtained  their  chariots. 
I  would  ask  Mr.  Ridgeway  to  justify  his  theory  by  ascertaining  the 
precise  nature  of  the  timber  of  which  the  Thebes  chariot  he  speaks 
of  is  constructed,  and  showing  that  that  timber  was  grown,  not  in 
Egypt  or  Syria  or  again  in  Abyssinia,  but  in  the  Barbary  States. 

Following  Mr.  Ridgeway's  theory  still  further  we  come  to  that 
part  of  it  which  derives  the  Arabian  thoroughbred,  the  modern 
Kehailan,  from  the  horse  of  the  Nile  Valley.  Here  his  reasoning 
is  still  less  consonant  with  ancient  historic  probability  or  modern 
geographical  fact.  He  displays,  indeed,  in  constructing  it,  a  strange 
carelessness  of  citation  joined  to  a  lack  of  practical  horse  knowledge 
really  inexcusable,  while  he  adds  little  or  nothing  to  his  predecessor's 
facts.  Closely  following  Pietrement  in  the  texts  he  cites  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  from  the  classic  writers,  Mr.  Ridgeway  demon- 
strates the  apparent  absence  of  the  horse  in  peninsular  Arabia  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  the  only  difference 
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discoverable  between  InVstatement  of  the  historic  case  and  Pietrement's 
is  that  for  Pietrement's  suggestion  that,  when  at  last  the  Bedouins 
of  Nejd  took  to  horse  riding,  it  was  from  the  Euphrates  Valley  that 
they  acquired  their  breeding  stock,  he  substitutes  a  far  less  likely  one 
that  it  came  to  them  from  the  Nile.  Pietrement's  argument  had 
been — and  it  certainly  has  an  air  of  probability,  supposing  the  case 
proved  that  indeed  the  Bedouins  were  without  horses  of  their  own 
till  that  time — that  it  was  the  founding  by  the  Yemeni  Arabs,  in  the 
second  century  A.D.,  of  the  two  Arab  Kingdoms  of  Hira  and  Ghassan, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  Syrian  frontier  respectively, 
that  occasioned  the  change  of  habit  in  Central  Arabia  from  that  of 
camel  to  horse  riding.  These  kingdoms  are  historically  known  to 
have  taken  their  rise  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire  about  120  A.D., 
and  to  have  continued  in  power  and  independence  until  merged  in 
the  great  Moslem  conquests  of  the  early  Caliphate.  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  courts  of  the  two  Arab  dynasties  maintained  a 
close  connection  with  the  lands  of  Upper  Arabia,  their  former  home, 
over  which  they  exercised  an  intermittent  suzerainty. 

This,  whether  true  or  not,  and  granting  it  as  a  fact  that  the  Arabs 
of  that  day  were  without  horses,  is  at  least  a  reasonable  explanation, 
and  one  in  accordance  with  local  facts  and  some  facts  of  history.  Mr. 
Ridgeway's  explanation  seems  to  me  to  have  no  kind  of  probability 
either  local  or  historical.  His  theory  is  that  Central  Arabia,  lying  on 
the  trade  route  between  Egypt  and  Yemen,  must  have  been  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Nile  Valley,  and  that  therefore  it  was  from 
Egypt  that  the  Arabs,  when  they  made  up  their  minds  to  have  horses, 
acquired  their  breeding  stock.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
Bedouins  of  the  high  plateaux,  where  alone  the  horse  finds  any  natural 
pasture,  and  where  alone  he  is  now  found,  have  never  had  a  direct 
trade  communication  with  the  Nile.  Their  trade  has  always  been 
with  Syria  and  the  Euphrates  Valley,  partly  because  these  countries 
are  nearer  and  partly  because  the  wheat  and  rice  which  they 
require,  and  for  which  they  barter  their  camels,  are  considered  by 
them  of  a  better  quality  than  those  of  the  Nile.  Their  homes  lie, 
besides,  away  from  the  Egyptian  trade  route,  and  there  is  no  security 
of  passage  for  them  to  Egypt  by  way  of  Akaba  and  Suez.  More- 
over the  Nile  Valley,  fertile  as  it  is,  has  never  been  a  good  breeding 
place  for  horses  ;  there  is  no  natural  pasture  in  it,  and  the  stock  arti- 
ficially fed  there  has  always  degenerated,  so  that  although  the  horses 
of  Egypt  have  had  a  certain  reputation  for  good  looks,  they  have 
always  been  despised  by  the  Bedouins  as  lacking  powers  of  endurance 
and  that  sobriety  of  diet,  especially  in  the  matter  of  water,  which 
is  an  absolute  necessity  of  their  desert  existence.  It  is  therefore 
to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  it  is  to  Egypt  they  would  have  looked 
for  the  acquisition  of  brood  mares  and  stallions.  These  are  things 
which  it  is  no  discredit  to  Mr.  Ridgeway  that  he  should  not  know, 
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but  it  nevertheless  makes  his  reasoning  absurd  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  physical  conditions. 

Even  more  absurd  perhaps  is  the  solitary  instance  that  he  quotes 
in  the  way  of  historical  proof.  It  consists  of  an  obscure  tradition 
that  Ali  the  Fourth  Caliph  was  once  possessed  of  an  Egyptian  horse 
named  'Maimun,'  one  of  the  numerous  semi-religious  traditions 
which  are  rejected  now  by  the  best  critical  theology  of  the  Azhar  at 
Cairo,  as  they  have  long  been  by  Europe,  and  elsewhere  are  by  Mr. 
Ridgeway  himself.  Nor  does  Mr.  Ridgeway's  erudition  save  him 
from  a  supreme  blunder  when  he  attributes  other  traditions  respecting 
the  horse,  of  a  like  unauthenticity,  not  merely  to  the  recognised  body 
of  the  Howadith  but  to  the  Koran  itself.  Yet  other  proof,  beyond 
this  of  Ali's  charger,  Mr.  Eidgeway  fails  to  show.  He  contents  himself 
with  seeing  an  exact  likeness  between  the  modern  Kehailan  and 
the  horse  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  again  between  the  horse  of 
the  monuments  and  his  imagined  Libyan  horse,  and  pronounces  the 
whole  matter  proved. 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  away  from  his  own  special  subject, 
the  literature  and  archaeology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Mr.  Ridgeway 
shows  a  really  astonishing  lack  of  judgment  in  accepting  or  rejecting 
the  authorities  he  quotes.  I  promised  a  few  instances  of  this,  and  I  will 
give  three  as  to  which  I  can  speak  with  confidence,  for  they  concern 
passages  from  my  own  writings.  Mr.  Ridgeway  does  me  the  honour 
to  quote  from  a  book  of  travels  I  published  some  thirty  years  ago  an 
account  of  a  white  mare  I  had  seen  of  the  Hamdani  breed  of  Nejd,  in 
which  I  spoke  of  her  as  being  '  In  shape,  head  apart,  more  like  an 
English  hunter  than  a  racehorse.'  Now  I  certainly  had  no  other 
meaning  in  this  phrase  than  to  attribute  to  the  mare  a  power  of  carry- 
ing weight  as  well  as  galloping,  and  it  was  certainly  as  far  as  possible 
from  my  intention  to  disparage  her,  for  she  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
types  of  the  Kehailan  it  had  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  see.  Mr. 
Ridgeway,  however,  who  had  it  in  his  mind  to  prove  that  the  white 
colour  in  horses  was  an  indication  of  coarse  Northern  blood,  has  seized 
upon  my  words  and  made  them  the  text  of  a  long  argument  in  favour 
of  his  view.  After  first  quoting  me  correctly,  he  proceeds,  a  few  pages 
further  on,  to  change  my  expression  '  racehorse '  into  *  thorough- 
bred,' and  therefore  to  saddle  me  with  the  opinion  that  she  could 
not  have  been  of  pure  Arabian  origin,  and  a  little  later  to  describe 
her  as  by  my  evidence  '  a  good  cross-bred  horse.'  This  is  hardly 
fair  quotation,  and  in  its  application  is  the  more  foolish  because  the 
most  perfect  types  of  the  pure  Arabian  breed  are  notoriously  white, 
though  it  is  also  true  that  bay  is  the  prevailing  colour. 

While  talking  of  white  horses  Mr.  Ridgeway  will  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  Arab  colts  which  most  frequently  show  striped 
markings  on  their  forearms,  a  peculiarity  which  he  uses  to  identify 
them  with  the  horses  of  Africa,  are  in  my  experience  just  those  that, 
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whatever  colour  they  may  have  been  foaled,  will  afterwards  be  white. 
Mr.  Ridgeway  is,  however,  probably  not  aware  that  no  horse  of  the 
Kehailan  breed  is  ever  foaled  white,  but  always  bay,  chestnut  or 
dark  brown,  nor  has  the  white  Kehailan,  as  Mr.  Ridgeway  seems 
to  suppose,  a  white  skin,  but  retains  the  distinctive  Kohl  epidermis 
of  his  breed  under  the  grey  coat.  Another  matter,  too,  may  surprise 
him  in  connection  with  the  colour  chestnut,  which  he  somewhere 
disparages,  that  the  produce  of  two  chestnuts  is  in  the  Kehailan 
always  chestnut,  whereas  no  other  colour,  not  even  bay,  is  equally 
persistent,  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  suggest  chestnut  rather  than 
bay  as  the  original  Kehailan  colour. 

A  second  instance  of  Mr.  Ridgeway's  strange  treatment  of  quota- 
tions is  where  he  cites  what  was  told  me  by  the  old  Algerian  hero 
Abd  el  Kader,  that  a  certain  earlier  name  for  the  Kehailan,  which 
is  no  longer  in  use  in  Arabia,  still  survives  among  the  Arabs  of  the 
Sahara,  and  where  he  argues  from  it  that  this  is  a  proof  that  the  breed 
originated,  in  Abd  el  Kader's  opinion,  not  in  Arabia  but  in  N.  Africa. 
If  Mr.  Ridgeway  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  Abd  el  Kader's  book, 
or  the  French  version  of  it  given  by  General  Daumas,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  Emir's  whole  pleading,  I  may  say  his  whole  passionate 
pleading,  is  that  the  Sahara  Barbs  are  in  reality  pure  Arabs,  having 
retained  their  ancient  Arabian  blood  brought  by  the  tribes  in  their 
migrations  westwards  at  a  time  anterior  to  Islam  when  the  older  name 
was  still  in  use.  Mr.  Ridgeway,  it  is  clear,  misunderstands  the  system, 
if  system  it  can  be  called,  which  regulates  Bedouin  nomenclature.  It  is 
the  same  with  their  own  tribal  names  as  with  those  of  their  horses.  The 
ancient  names,  in  the  constant  subdivision  of  the  tribes,  become  also 
subdivided,  the  new  sections  adopting  some  added  appellative  most 
frequently  from  the  name  of  a  new  chief  which  distinguishes  them  from 
the  main  stock.  Then  the  early  name  gets  gradually  forgotten  by 
disuse  and  perhaps  disappears  entirely,  leaving  only  the  more  modern 
names  which  in  their  turn  give  place  to  yet  newer  ones.  And  so 
with  their  horses. 

I  will  give  yet  a  third  quotation  which  needs  a  more  elaborate 
answer.  Mr.  Ridgeway  quotes  me  as  holding  the  opinion  that,  while 
the  Arabs  of  the  North,  the  Syrian  desert  and  Mesopotamia,  may  have 
possessed  horses  at  an  early  date,  those  of  Central  Arabia  obtained 
them  later  because  their  country  was  one  so  destitute  of  pasture  and 
water  that  the  horse  could  not  have  been  found  there  in  a  wild  state. 
It  is  true  that  such  an  opinion  was  expressed  by  me  in  the  work  of 
travels  already  alluded  to,  but  the  volume  in  question  was  written 
not  after  but  before  I  had  visited  Arabia  proper.  Since  then  I  have 
made  a  more  serious  study  of  the  case,  partly  by  observations  when 
in  Central  Arabia,  partly  by  a  better  knowledge  acquired  of  deserts 
somewhat  similar,  and  with  the  result  of  having  long  since  altered 
my  first  crude  opinion.  An  article  on  the  whole  subject  was  published 
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by  me  as  long  ago  as  in  the  July  number  of  the  New  Review  of  1895, 
which  I  beg  Mr.  Ridgeway  to  read.  There  my  more  mature  and 
present  view  is  fully  recorded.  I  found  first  when  I  was  in  Central 
Arabia  that  the  whole  of  Nejd  consisted  of  an  elevated  plateau  rising 
to  a  general  height  of  some  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the 
mountains  which  form  its  buttresses  may  be  well  2,000  ft.  higher. 
Also  there  are  clear  evidences  everywhere  of  the  former  existence 
of  far  more  abundant  water  there  than  there  is  now,  and  again 
I  have  ascertained  that  the  Southern  confines  of  Nejd,  the  district 
of  Jebel  Toweyk,  still  contain  troops  of  wild  asses,  hemioni, 
which,  though  very  sober  in  their  diet,  yet  need  occasional 
waterings.  This  proves  that,  in  spite  of  the  desiccation,  water 
still  exists  in  the  higher  ground;  and  it  becomes  quite  conceivable 
that  the  wild  horse  too  may  in  former  times  have  maintained  a 
gradually  diminishing  existence  in  these  upper  regions.  Of  pasture 
there  is  in  many  districts  no  lack.  There  are  at  least  four  grasses  in 
Nejd  which  are  good  forage  for  even  the  domestic  horse,  besides 
certain  shrubs  of  a  more  or  less  aromatic  kind  which  the  tame  asses 
of  the  Bedouins  thrive  upon.  My  observations  in  various  parts  of  the 
desert  show  me  that  the  domestic  horse,  if  of  Bedouin  origin,  will 
eat,  however  sparingly,  of  these ;  indeed,  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  his  diet  and  that  of  the  Bedouin  ass.  Nor  is  it,  I  think, 
sufficiently  appreciated  how  large  a  difference  exists  in  the  matter  of 
sobriety  between  the  wild  stock  of  any  animal  and  the  tame.  I  there- 
fore find  the  whole  case  simplified. 

My  present  theory  is — and  it  is  the  only  one  which  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  extreme  difference  we  find  between  the  true  Arabian 
breed  and  the  horses  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  either 
now  existing  or  represented  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  times — 
that  at  a  very  early  date,  when  the  desiccation  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
had  not  reached  the  extreme  point  where  we  now  find  it,  the  wild 
horse  which  I  believe  existed  in  Southern  Asia  may  have  wandered 
southwards,  following  the  higher  line  of  hill  country  which  joins 
Syria  to  the  central  plateaux  of  Arabia,  and  have  there  in  the 
growing  dryness  become  isolated  and  specialised.  As  already 
said,  I  submitted  this  theory  to  Huxley  in  1894,  and  obtained 
his  approval  of  it  as  at  least  a  reasonable  hypothesis.  Further, 
while  admitting  that  the  balance  of  historic  proof  brought  by  Mr. 
Ridgeway  and  his  predecessors  is  against  the  antiquity  of  the  Arabs  as 
a  horse-breeding  people,  I  do  not  altogether  accept  it  as  convincing. 
Strabo's  account  of  Arabia,  which  is  the  only  positive  testimony 
as  to  the  absence  of  the  horse  in  Arabia  in  his  day,  is  by  no  means 
complete,  the  regions  of  the  Peninsula  which  he  describes  being 
only  those  along  the  sea  coasts,  and  he  leaves  out  of  his  description 
altogether  the  great  Central  Plateau  which  has  been,  and  still  is, 
the  chief  horse-breeding  district  of  Arabia.  The  whole  of  the  Tehama 
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or  sea-coast  district  of  Arabia  lies  at  a  low  level,  and  is  quite  unsuited 
to  the  horse,  whether  wild  or  tame,  nor  are  the  tribes  now  inhabiting  it 
horsemen,  or  even  in  many  parts  camel-riders.  It  is  in  Nejd  alone 
that  any  extreme  antiquity  of  horsemanship  can  have  been  found, 
and  no  mention  of  Nejd  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found  in  any  classic 
author.  I  do  not,  however,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
feel  justified  in  putting  forward  any  strong  opinion  contrary  to  that 
generally  held,  though  I  refuse  to  accept  Mr.  Ridgeway's  extreme 
dictum  that  the  Semites  were  from  the  beginning  without  knowledge 
of  the  horse.  There  is  one  significant  fact  which  needs  explanation 
before  such  a  statement  can  be  seriously  accepted,  and  it  is  one  based 
on  philology.  Arabic,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  most  precise  and 
regular  of  languages,  and  from  its  root-words  more  may  be  learnt 
than  perhaps  from  those  of  any  other.  Now  the  name  for  horse  in 
Arabic  is,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  certainly  an  indigenous 
one  and  not  borrowed  from  abroad.  Moreover,  it  is  triplicated 
according  to  sex  and  number,  precisely  as  the  name  is  for  the  camel, 
an  undoubtedly  Arabian  animal  domesticated  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  name,  or  rather  I  should  say  names,  borne  by  the  camel  are  first 
the  feminine  Naka,  that  most  commonly  used  by  the  Bedouins  when 
speaking  either  of  the  female  or  without  special  reference  to  sex; 
secondly  Jemel,  where  the  male  is  intended,  and  thirdly,  in  a  collective 
sense  as  used  of  a  herd,  Ibil.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  we  find  Faras 
used  for  the  mare  or  generally  the  horse,  Husan  for  the  stallion,  and 
Kheyl  for  horses  collectively  or  in  a  herd.  But  I  have  not  space  here 
to  argue  the  philological  matter  further. 

Even  accepting  the  introduction  of  the  domestic  horse  into  Arabia 
at  the  late  date  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Ridgeway,  the  centuries  imme- 
diately following  the  birth  of  Christ,  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing 
the  Kehailan  as  we  now  know  him  to  be  otherwise  than  indigenous 
to  Nejd.  My  reading  of  the  change  brought  about,  as  Pietrement 
suggested,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Arab  Kingdoms  in  the  north, 
would  be  not  so  much  that  the  Nejd  tribes  had  obtained  their  breed- 
ing stock  from  the  Nile  Valley  or  Syria,  as  that  they  acquired  in  the 
North  the  art  of  horsemanship.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
delay  of  the  Arabs  in  capturing  the  horses  we  may  suppose  to  have 
existed  wild  within  their  district  may  have  been  due,  first,  to  the  un- 
suitability  of  their  country  for  wheeled  traffic,  the  only  use  to  which 
for  so  many  centuries  the  horse  was  put  in  Asia.  Secondly,  they  may 
have  been  content  with  their  already  domesticated  camels,  which 
were,  and  still  are,  far  more  useful  to  them  than  the  best  of  horses ; 
and  again,  in  their  isolated  communities,  where  the  use  of  the  metals 
was  little  known,  they  may  have  found  a  difficulty  in  riding  horses  until 
the  iron  shoe  had  been  invented,  owing  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which,  except  in  the  sandy  districts,  is  astonishingly  rough,  and 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  iron  needed.  To  the  present 
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day  the  Bedouins  of  Nejd  are  accustomed  on  long  expeditions  to 
shoe  their  camels  with  leathern  sandals,  and  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  an  alien  caste  of  blacksmiths  for  their  horses.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  before  the  invention  of  iron  shoeing,  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  even  some  centuries 
later,  the  chief  value  of  the  horse  for  military  purposes  lay  in  the 
height  and  hardness  of  the  hoof ;  and  so  the  Kehailan,  who  has  a  round 
and  though  hard  comparatively  shallow  foot,  may  have  been  of  more 
limited  use  than  some  other  breeds,  and  so  failed  to  win  esteem. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  my  corrected  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
Arabian  horse  I  must  be  satisfied  to-day,  and  I  leave  Mr.  Ridgeway, 
I  hope,  without  having  too  much  offended  him  by  my  lay  criticism, 
and  recommending  him  to  make  a  better  study  of  that  portion  of  his 
subject  which  relates  to  Arabia,  if  he  would  establish  his  theory  on  really 
sound  ground.  All  horse  lovers  will  congratulate  him  on  his  success 
if  he  succeeds,  for  he  will  be  solving  a  problem  one  of  the  most  difficult 
a  man  of  science  can  undertake,  and  one  to  them  the  most  interesting. 
For  the  present  I  fear  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  so  far  as  Arabia  is 
concerned  he  seems  to  me  rather  like  one  lost  in  a  strange  land  who 
is  following  every  ignis  fatuus  which  appears  in  his  path,  rather  than 
as  a  calm  and  deliberate  explorer  who  looks  well  to  his  feet  and 
thinks  twice  and  thrice  and  a  fourth  time  before  he  accepts  as  proved 
opinions  which  in  Huxley's  words  are  still  only  '  guesswork.' 

WILFRID  SCAWEN  BLUNT. 
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THE  ANTAGONISM 
OF  THE  PROPHET  AND   THE  PRIEST 


THE  Prophet  and  the  Priest  have  always  confronted  each  other, 
will  always  confront  each  other,  in  a  more  or  less  hostile  attitude. 
And  yet  they  are  both  ministers  of  religion,  and  dedicated  to  the  same 
work.  Assuming  that  they  are  both  equally  sincere,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  their  differences  in  character,  methods  and  results.  Speaking 
roughly,  the  priest  is  characterised  by  the  assumption  of  supernatural 
powers,  and  by  a  ritual  of  which  he  is  the  sole  custodian,  and  through 
means  of  which  he  obtains  divine  favours  for  himself  and  others. 

This  is  true  alike  of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  modern  priest- 
hood. The  Egyptian  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  priesthood  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  We  cannot  see  it,  however,  in  its  origin 
and  growth.  When  we  first  come  upon  it  we  find  it  fully  developed 
with  an  elaborate  temple  ritual,  containing  minute  and  intricate 
rubrics,  which  are  so  many  chains  binding  the  people  to  the  temple 
and  the  priest.  From  this  priestly  bondage  no  one  was  able  to  escape  ; 
not  even  the  Pharaoh  himself  ;  so  it  naturally  resulted  in  the  monarch 
becoming  the  '  High  Priest,'  the  '  Pontifex  Maximus,'  of  all  Egypt. 
He  was  thus  the  chief  vicar  of  the  supreme  God,  and  on  his  behalf 
received  divine  honours.  The  prophet  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  Egypt,  as  no  traces  of  him  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  But  this  negative  testimony  is  not  conclusive,  for  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  prophet  to  leave  behind  him  systems,  monuments, 
or  other  memorials  of  his  existence  and  activity.  He  is  never  the 
founder  of  a  cult.  He  does  not  organise,  and  hence  cannot  propagate 
a  doctrine  or  a  system.  His  function  is  for  the  most  part  to  destroy 
*  cults '  and  systems  of  all  kinds.  The  basis  of  the  prophet's  function  is 
righteousness,  personal  character  and  conduct,  as  opposed  to  cult 
and  ritual.  He  is  impatient  both  of  priest  and  ritual,  and  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  individual  righteousness  would  away  with  them 
both,  as  obstacles  to  personal  communion  with  God.  Micah  is  the 
typical  prophet,  and  this  is  the  summary  manner  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  priest  and  his  sacrificial  offerings.  '  Wherewith  shall  I  come 
before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come 
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before  Him  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will 
the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands 
of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression, 
the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? '  No,  no,  says  the 
prophet,  have  done  with  all  these  priestly  contrivances,  these  idolatrous 
abominations,  these  sacrificial  substitutes  for  personal  righteousness, 
this  submerging  of  the  individual  soul  in  the  gulf  of  ceremony.  '  He 
hath  showed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  ? '  There  could  not  be  framed,  even  to-day,  a  clearer  or 
more  direct  challenge  to  the  priest.  No  words  could  place  before  us 
in  clearer  contrast  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  prophet 
and  the  priest.  Every  word  of  the  prophet  is  personal,  individual, 
as  opposed  to  the  catholic  and  impersonal  formulary  of  the  priest 
and  the  cult.  Wherewith  shall  /  come  before  the  Lord  (not  we) 
and  bow  myself  (not  ourselves)  ?  Shall  /  give  my  first-born  for  my 
transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  These  things  hinder  rather  than  help  you  in  coming 
before  the  Lord.  What  the  Lord  requires  of  each  of  you  is  justice, 
mercy,  and  humility.  I  have  said  that  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  the  priest  is  sacrificial  ceremony,  and  that  of  the  prophet 
personal  righteousness.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  imply  that  the 
priest  is  indifferent  to  righteousness.  He  is  perhaps  at  his  best, 
and  in  his  own  way,  as  much  interested  in  individual  goodness  as 
the  prophet.  But  his  code  of  ethics  is  radically  different  from  that 
of  the  prophet.  The  priest  believes  that  individual  righteousness 
can  only  be  attained  through  the  use  of  the  means  appointed  by 
the  cult  of  which  he  is  the  custodian.  To  the  priest  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  secular  righteousness,  i.e.  righteousness  dissociated  from 
the  Church  and  its  prescribed  formularies.  To  the  prophet  goodness 
is  goodness,  wherever  found.  To  the  priest,  dissent,  nonconformity, 
is  always  and  everywhere  a  sin.  The  prophet  is  almost  always  a 
dissenter  in  some  form  or  other.  All  the  great  religions  of  the  world 
are  characterised  by  either  priestly  or  prophetic  predominance. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  always  whether  the  priest  or  the  prophet 
appears  first  in  any  given  religion  of  ancient  times ;  for  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  prehistoric.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  influence 
of  both  can  be  pretty  clearly  traced  and  determined.  So  true  is 
this  that  the  great  religions  of  the  world  may,  I  think,  be  correctly 
classified  as  the  '  Priestly  '  and  the  '  Prophetic.' 

This  classification,  however,  has  never  been  made,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  and  I  venture  to  make  it  now  subject  to  correction.  Histori- 
cally speaking  there  have  been  four  great  '  Priestly  Religions '  and 
four  great  '  Prophetic  Religions.'  The  great  '  Priestly  Religions ' 
are  the  Egyptian,  the  Babylonian,  including  the  Assyrian,  the 
Brahmin,  or  '  Brahminism,'  and  the  '  Grseco-Roman.'  The  great 
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4  Prophetic  Religions  '  are  c  Judaism,'  '  Buddhism,'  '  Christianity,' 
and  '  Islam '  or  '  Mohammedanism.'  The  Prophetic  Religions  are 
always  founded  by  an  individual.  The  Priestly  Religions  are  always 
instituted  and  organised,  so  far  as  we  know,  upon  foundations  laid  by 
the  prophet.  Tibetian  Buddhism  is  a  case  in  point.  Originally, 
Buddhism  was  one  of  the  purest  forms  of  the  non-priestly  prophetic 
religions.  But  Tibetian  Buddhism  to-day  contains  an  elaborate 
priestly  system,  with  an  all-powerful  and  exclusive  hierarchy.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  general  classification  that  the  only  surviving 
religions — that  is  to  say,  the  only  religions  possessing  great  power,  and 
exerting  great  influence  in  the  world  to-day — are  the  prophetic,  and 
this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  priest,  and  not  the  prophet,  is  the 
recognised  instrument  of  religious  propagation.  But  the  priest  is 
the  propagator  of  the  '  cult '  and  the  institution,  i.e.  the  letter.  And 
the  letter  killeth.  It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life.  In  classifying 
the  great  historical  religions  of  the  world  as  '  Prophetic  '  and  '  Priestly  ' 
it  is  not  meant  of  course  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines.  This  could  not 
be  done,  for  I  suppose  no  great  religion  has  ever  been  wholly  without 
both  its  prophet  and  its  priest.  It  is  the  predominance,  and  not 
the  mere  presence,  of  the  priest  or  the  prophet  that  gives  its  distinc- 
tive character  to  a  religion.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  one  great 
religion  which  seems  to  be  absolutely  characterised  as  'Priestly' 
and  another  as  *  Prophetic.'  We  find  no  traces  of  the  prophet  in 
the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt,  and  Islam  remains  to-day  a  religion 
without  a  recognised  priesthood.  But  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
prophet  in  a  far-off  and  extinct  religion,  and  evidence  is  not  wanting 
of  the  priestly  hand  in  Mohammedanism.  In  fact,  there  are  good 
authorities  who  affirm  *  that  the  priest  is  actually  present  in  Islam, 
though  under  another  name.  Judaism  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
first  great  prophetic  religion,  and  there  never  has  been  a  greater.  There 
never  has  been  a  religion  in  which  have  appeared  so  many  and  such 
great  prophets,  nor  a  religion  in  which  the  prophet  was  so  powerful 
and  predominant.  Moreover  Judaism  is  the  first  great  historical 
religion  in  which  can  be  seen  the  birth  and  growth  of  both  the  prophet 
and  the  priest,  and  in  which  their  comparative  strength  and  character 
can  be  traced  and  determined.  The  beginning  of  Judaism,  according 
to  tradition,  we  trace  to  Bethel,  where  Abram  dedicated  an  altar  to 
God  without  image  or  symbol.  Abraham  simply  believed  in  God, 
and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness,  not  for  salvation  from 
some  immediate  or  remote  calamity,  nor  for  forgiveness  of  his  sins 
in  the  sense  of  absolution,  but  for  personal  righteousness,  i.e.  his 
belief  was  evidence  of  a  righteous  character.  The  next  prophet 
who  appears  upon  the  yet  far  off  and  somewhat  dim  horizon  of  Judaism 
is  Moses,  who  leads  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  away  from  priestly 
power,  to  Sinai,  where  he  delivers  to  them,  not  a  priestly  code,  but 

The  late  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  for  example. 
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the  ten  words  of  righteousness,  and  upon  this  law  of  righteousness 
he  founds  Judaism.  Moses  calls  Israel  '  a  nation  of  priests/  thus 
destroying  at  one  stroke  not  only  the  intermediary  character  of  the 
priest  but  all  class  distinctions.  It  was  precisely  the  same  as  if  he 
had  declared  that  all  Israelites  were  laymen.  But,  strange  to  say, 
it  was  immediately  after  this  declaration  of  the  great  prophet  and 
lawgiver  that  the  priest  first  appears  in  Israel,  as  if  provoked  into 
being  by  this  sweeping  word  of  exclusion.  Moreover  the  priest  first 
appears  in  the  person  of  Aaron,  the  brother  of  the  lawgiver,  and  a 
life  and  death  struggle  now  begins  in  the  wilderness  between  the 
prophet  and  the  priest,  which  goes  on  through  the  whole  life  of  Israel, 
until  the  priest  gains  his  final  but  fatal  triumph  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross.  Christ  was  the  last  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  in  destroying 
Him  the  priest  destroyed  the  sublime  religion  of  Israel.  So  long  as 
Judaism  found  place  for  the  prophet  as  well  as  the  priest,  it  main- 
tained its  life  and  character,  but  when  it  shut  its  ears  against  the 
voice  of  the  prophet  it  sealed  its  doom.  Christianity  was  born  out 
of  the  prophetic  not  the  priestly  life  of  Judaism,  but  Israel  died  in 
giving  it  birth.  In  rejecting  the  Christ,  Judaism  cut  short  its  own 
history.  For,  not  only  was  Christ  personally  cast  out  of  Judaism 
and  destroyed  as  a  Prophet,  but  His  message  of  love  from  God  the 
Father  to  all  mankind  has  never  been  accepted  by  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  with  its  rejection  Judaism  ceased  to  be  a  prophetic  religion.  But 
the  death  of  Judaism  is,  after  all,  only  in  the  outward  seeming,  for 
its  true  life  and  character  have  been  perpetuated  in  Christianity. 
Christ  came  out  of  the  prophetic  loins  of  Israel.  He  could  not  have 
come  from  any  other  race  or  religion.  I  repeat  that  probably  no 
great  religion  was  ever  wholly  without  both  its  prophet  and  its  priest. 
Mohammedanism  seems,  at  a  first  glance,  to  be  an  exception ; 
but,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  old  thing  is  to  be  found  under 
a  new  name.  Yet  it  must  be  frankly  and  fully  admitted  that  there 
is  in  Mohammedanism  not  only  no  organised  priesthood  with  special 
functions  and  authority,  but  there  are  also  no  class  distinctions,  such 
as  clergymen  and  laymen.  But,  in  a  strict  sense,  Mohammedanism 
is  not  a  distinct  and  original  religion.  It  is  a  composite  religion, 
made  up  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  It  was,  in  its  origin,  a  religious 
reform  rather  than  a  new  religion.  It  was  as  a  reformation  something 
akin  to  Protestantism.  It  was  a  revolt  against  priestly  rule  ;  a  turning 
back  to  the  individual  life  and  personal  righteousness  of  the  prophet. 
It  was  an  attempt — a  sincere  attempt — to  repeat,  or  at  least  to  imitate, 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity.  It  was  at  any  rate  a  true  prophetic 
outburst,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  swept  away  at  once 
both  priest  and  ritual.  But  the  priest,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo, 
will  not  down.  He  is  the  natural  evolution  of  all  cults,  and  a  religion 
without  a  cult  of  some  sort  soon  becomes  a  formless  incoherent  mass 
of  sentiment  and  aspiration.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  notwith- 
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standing  the  perpetual  and  natural  antagonism  of  the  priest  and  the 
prophet,  they  are  necessary  to  each  other,  and  to  religion.  Religion 
must  govern  to  live,  and  the  cult  and  the  priest  are  necessary 
to  religious  form  and  government.  As  there  are  always  a  large 
number  of  the  most  worthy  people  who  oppose  all  forms  of  political 
government,  believing  them  necessarily  tyrannical  and  corrupt,  so 
also  in  the  religious  world  there  have  always  been  a  most  respectable 
body  of  men  and  women  who  are  against  all  class  distinctions,  fixed 
ceremonies,  and  prescribed  rituals,  believing  that  they  lead  naturally 
to  arbitrary  authority,  moral  stagnation,  and  spiritual  death.  And 
so  they  do,  if  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  and  self-per- 
petuating class.  Moses  hated  and  feared  the  priesthood,  and  yet 
he  was  forced  to  accept  it.  It  is  true  that  he  guarded  against  its 
predominance  by  establishing  a  Council  of  seventy  prophets.  But 
if  seventy  could  prophesy,  why  not  seventy  times  seven  ?  Why  not 
all  the  people  ?  So  the  first  protestants  Eldad  and  Medad  reasoned, 
and  Moses  saw  the  logic  of  their  reasoning,  and  allowed  it  when  he 
exclaimed :  *  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets.' 
Still,  even  after  this  very  comprehensive  statement,  and  after  the 
priestly  conspiracy  against  him,  headed  by  the  high  priest,  his  brother, 
and  the  high  priestess,  his  sister ;  after  all  this  Moses  came  at  last 
to  recognise  and  acknowledge  the  priest  as  a  necessity,  and  supported 
the  priestly  authority  against  the  prophetic  rebellion  of  Korah,  Da  than, 
and  Abiram. 

Christianity,  like  Judaism,  begins  without  a  priesthood ;  and 
it  is  not  till  the  third  century — till  the  time  of  Cyprian — that  we  see 
the  priest  coming  into  prominence  and  power.  Of  course,  there  are 
those  who  see  the  priestly  character  and  function,  clearly  if  not  fully 
developed,  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  But  I  suppose  no  disinterested 
scholar  would  support  such  a  contention.  The  efforts  to  read  the 
priesthood  into  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  is  parallel  with  the 
attempt  made  by  the  post-exilic  Jews  to  read  a  fully  developed  and 
controlling  priesthood  into  the  beginnings  of  Israel.  The  c  Protestant 
Reformation '  next  to  Christianity  was  the  most  important  revolt  that 
has  ever  been  made  in  historical  times  against  the  priesthood.  There 
had  been  many  similar  protests  leading  up  to  it  by  such  prophet- 
priests  as  John  Huss,  John  Wickliffe,  and  Savonarola,  but  the  priest- 
hood was  able  to  check  or  absorb  these  revolts.  The  Monastic  Orders, 
for  the.  most  part,  in  their  conception  and  origin,  were  prophetic 
and  protestant  movements  ;  but  the  Catholic  Church  was  wise  enough 
and  powerful  enough  to  hold  in  her  communion  even  such  radical 
reformers  and  protestants  as  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who,  it  should 
be  remembered,  was  a  layman.  Luther,  however,  and  his  German 
forerunners,  were  too  much  for  the  dyspeptic  stomach  of  the  now 
decrepit  Church,  dominated  entirely  by  the  priesthood,  and  Protest- 
antism was  the  tremendous  result.  Protestantism,  like  Judaism, 
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and  Christianity,  was  in  its  origin  and  beginning  non-priestly.  This 
was  especially  so  in  Germany,  the  place  of  its  birth  and  growth  ;  and 
hardly  less  so  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  English 
Church  held  very  largely  to  a  priestly  nomenclature.  But  it  is  very 
significant  that  in  the  office  of  the  Holy  Communion,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — the  words  curate,  minister,  and  priest 
are  all  used  interchangeably.  Yet  not  until  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  did  any  considerable  portion  of  the  English 
clergy  assume  priestly  functions.  Presbyter  was  the  word  used  to 
designate  the  minister  of  the  Established  Church  in  England  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  of  meaning,  etymologically,  between 
these  two  words,  priest  and  presbyter.  But  the  historical  associa- 
tions sometimes  determine  the  meaning  of  a  word  more  clearly  and 
correctly  than  its  etymology.  Words  are  known  by  the  company 
they  keep.  I  suppose  that  most  persons  past  fifty  now  living  can 
well  remember  when  the  term  priest  was  seldom  if  ever  applied 
either  in  England  or  in  America  to  clergymen  of  any  Protestant 
communion.  Its  very  frequent,  I  might  almost  say  its  well  nigh 
universal,  use  at  the  present  time  in  the  Established  Church  of  England 
and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  indicates  a  relapse 
from  the  prophetic  to  the  priestly  idea  of  religion.  But  the  Protestant 
is  an  emasculated  priest.  He  is  shorn  of  all  his  magical  and  miracu- 
lous powers  ;  and  a  priest  without  miracle  is  an  impotent  thing. 
He  cannot  offer  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  nor  forgive  sins.  There  is  a 
small  body  of  so-called  priests,  both  in  the  English  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churches  in  America,  who  assume  such  powers.  But  they 
are  logical  enough  not  to  call  themselves  '  Protestants.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  very  rapid  survey  that  the  prophet,  in 
character  and  temper,  is  a  religious  democrat  and  socialist ;  whilst 
the  priest  is  in  religion  an  aristocrat  and  monarchist.  But  it  is  just 
beginning  to  be  seen  and  fully  recognised  that  Christ  was  the  most 
thoroughgoing,  the  most  uncompromising  socialist  the  world  has  ever 
known.  One  instinctively  feels  that  an  Episcopal  Church,  with  its 
orders  of  deacon,  priest,  and  bishop,  is  fundamentally  undemocratic. 
It  was  not  a  mere  accident  that  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  in  America  opposed  the  Revolution  which 
brought  about  American  independence.  Seabury — the  first  bishop 
consecrated  for  the  American  Church — served  as  a  chaplain  to  King 
George's  forces  during  the  war ;  and  the  fact  that  this  unpatriotic 
conduct  (he  was  a  native-born  American)  did  not  disqualify  him  for  the 
office  of  first  bishop  in  the  newly  organised  American  Church  speaks 
louder,  and  with  more  telling  emphasis,  than  volumes  of  special 
pleading  by  Church  historians.  The  Episcopal  Church  could  not  have 
done  a  more  unpopular,  or  a  more  unwise,  thing  ;  and  the  evil  effects 
of  this  Church  Anglomania  are  still  to  be  traced  in  America  ;  especially 
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in  New  England  and  Central  New  York,  where  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  to  this  day  regarded  by  many  as  an  anti- American  English  institu- 
tion.2 For  many  years  the  Episcopal  Church  was  unable  to  obtain 
a  charter  for  a  Church  College  in  Connecticut,  so  strong  was  the  popular 
feeling  against  it  as  an  un-American  Church.  '  Kenyon  College,' 
Ohio  (named  in  honour  of  Lord  Kenyon),  is  to  this  day  even  known 
as  the  English  Fort. 

The  temptation  of  the  priest,  whilst  concerned  with  his  cult 
and  his  ritual,  with  his  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  is  to  omit 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law — '  Judgment,  Mercy,  and  Truth.' 
'  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone,'  says 
the  Christ.  The  priest  who  went  by  on  the  other  side  was  evidently 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  priestly  functions  to  regard  the  sore  distress 
of  an  unfortunate  fellow-being  as  of  any  urgent  importance,  and  left 
this  neighbourly  act  of  human  compassion  to  be  performed  by  a  poor 
Samaritan,  who  doubtless  had  nothing  of  more  importance  demanding 
his  time  and  attention.  But  there  is  nothing  of  more  importance 
than  human  sympathy,  and  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  was 
the  most  damaging  thing  that  the  Christ  ever  uttered  against  the 
priesthood.  But  if  the  '  priest '  is  sometimes  caught  napping,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  '  prophet '  is  always  true  to  his  profession.  We 
have  only  to  remember  that  King  Saul  was  among  the  prophets  to 
correct  this  erroneous  notion.  As  the  temptation  of  the  priest  lies 
in  the  direction  of  formalism,  so  the  temptation  of  the  prophet  lies 
in  the  direction  of  what  I  shall  call,  for  the  want  of  a  better  word, 
religious  *  Demagogism.'  The  prophet  appeals  directly  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  that  he  may  produce  an  immediate  result  he  is  tempted  to 
use  the  most  effective  methods,  and  often  without  a  too  strict  regard 
for  their  character.  It  was  the  usual  thing  for  the  Old  Testament 
prophet  to  profess  a  special  divine  commission  to  reveal  God's  will 
to  His  people.  Moses,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  Micah,  and  all  the 
great  Old  Testament  prophets,  proclaimed  themselves  the  channels 
of  divine  revelation.  And  so  they  were.  But  hundreds  of  Old 
Testament  prophets  who  made  the  same  profession  were  anything 
but  instruments  of  spiritual  revelation  or  enlightenment.  Buddha 
and  Mohammed  made  claims  to  be  the  prophets  of  a  special  revelation. 
Their  claims  were  perfectly  sincere,  and  must  be  allowed.  Wickliffe, 
Savonarola,  Luther,  and  Wesley  were  true  prophets  of  God ;  but  in 
their  wake  we  encounter  a  vast  army  of  false  prophets,  of  religious 

2  Abundant  evidence  of  this  hostile  feeling  towards  the  P.E.  Church  I  found  in 
preparing  a  series  of  articles  on  '  Church  Colleges,'  which  were  printed  in  the 
Churchman  in  1896.  I  discovered  in  many  places  that  the  P.E.  Church  was  called 
by  the  oldest  inhabitants  the  «  English  Church.' 

The  American  Church  in  Munich,  Germany,  of  which  I  was  for  some  years  the 
rector,  is  designated  as  '  The  American  Church '  simply.  In  1902  the  rector  was 
confronted  by  a  lady  from  New  England,  who  exclaimed  with  great  indignation: 
'  The  idea  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  calling  itself  the  American  Church.' 
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demagogues,  who  play  upon  the  superficial  emotions,  with  the  most 
insincere  and  demoralising  methods ;  and  leave  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  people  in  an  unhealthy  and  deranged  condition.  England 
and  America  have  both  suffered  from  the  false  prophet,  almost  more 
than  the  false  priest,  and  are  now  prepared  to  accept  an  established 
form  and  order  of  religious  service.  But  they  will  never  accept  a 
Priesthood. 

G.   MONROE   ROYCE. 
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MAL  THUSIANISM 
AND    THE    DECLINING    BIRTH   RATE 

PREFATORY 

A  CENTURY  ago  sociologists  and  others  were  greatly  exercised,  by  what 
they  considered  the  excessive  birth  rate  that  then  prevailed  among 
the  people  of  England,  which,  they  asserted,  necessarily  doomed  the 
masses  to  chronic  poverty  and  want.  To-day  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  lament  the  decreasing 
birth  rate,  as  proof  of  a  moral  and  physical  degeneration  that  calls  for 
general  reprobation,  and  menaces  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Our  purpose  is  to  examine  the  grounds  for  either  the  one  apprehension 
or  the  other,  and  to  invite  a  study  of  the  natural  laws,  that  regulate 
the  birth  rate  and  the  growth  of  population — a  subject  that  has  hitherto 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  its  importance  demands. 

MALTHUSIANISM 

In  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  want  and  its  attendant  miseries,  were  the  portion  of  large 
masses  of  the  population.  Even  in  good  times  hunger  was  never  far 
from  the  door,  while  periods  of  actual  starvation  were  of  frequent 
recurrence,  and  bread  riots  from  time  to  time  gave  evidence  of  wide- 
spread misery  and  discontent.  Among  the  many  remedies,  more  or 
less  empirical,  propounded  as  cures  for  this  diseased  state  of  the  body 
politic,  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  by  Professor  Malthus, 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  published  in  1798,  met  widest 
acceptance.  Mouths,  said  Malthus,  multiplied  by  Nature's  law  faster 
than  food  could  be  produced  to  fill  them — hence  misery  and  want. 
No  agrarian  regulations  could  obviate  the  effect  of  these  conflicting 
powers,  and  the  only  way  to  repair  Nature's  mistake,  was  for  the 
impoverished  masses  to  restrict  their  families.  This,  he  strenuously 
argued,  was  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  posterity. 

Malthus's  panacea  found  ready  acceptance  among  the  governing 
and  well-to-do  classes.  His  diagnosis  of  the  disease  relieved  them 
of  responsibility  for  the  wretched  condition  of  their  less  fortunate 
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fellows ;  for,  if  the  masses  suffered,  they  suffered  by  Heaven's  decree, 
and  besides  were  themselves  the  cause  of  their  own  distress.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Malthus's  advice  was  largely  followed,  but, 
during  the  greater  part  of  last  century,  his  arguments  and  doctrines 
were  generally  held  to  be,  a  sound  exposition  of  Nature's  laws  affecting 
the  growth  of  population. 

Chalmers,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine  and  economist,  writing  in 
1832,  declared  that  'An  increasing  population  follows  in  the  train 
of  increasing  food  and  at  length  overtakes  and  presses  on  it.' l  '  The 
only  effectual  expedient  was  a  general  principle  and  prudence  with 
regard  to  marriages,  which  is  for  the  working  classes  of  society  and 
them  alone  to  put  into  operation.' 2  Again,  '  It  is  to  a  moral  restraint 
on  the  numbers  of  mankind,  and  not  to  a  physical  enlargement  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  that  we  shall  be  henceforth  beholden  for  suffi- 
ciency and  peace  in  our  commonwealth.' 3  John  Stuart  Mill  held  the 
doctrine  of  Malthus  to  be  unassailable,  asserting  in  his  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  Book  I.  chap,  x.,  that  '  The  evidence  of  these  pro- 
positions (the  basis  of  Malthus's  theory)  is  so  ample  and  incontestable, 
that  they  may  now  be  regarded  as  axiomatic.'  And  Huxley  (Darwinia, 
p.  408)  declares  that  '  The  conclusions  of  Malthus  have  never  been 
disproved  and  never  will  be.'  Even  so  late  as  1895  Malthus's  essay 
was  republished  in  a  series  of  Economic  Classics,  and,  judging  by  the 
recent  Romanes  Lecture,  its  doctrines  still  hold  sway  in  the  world  of 
science. 

To  Malthus  and  the  other  economists,  the  laws  that  determine 
the  growth  of  population  seemed  very  simple,  and  the  conclusions 
based  upon  them,  irrefutable.  All  animals  and  plants,  they  argued — 
the  human  race  being  no  exception — increased  in  geometrical  ratio, 
while  the  ratio  in  which  food  could  be  increased  was  only  arithmetical. 
Population  thus  increased  faster  than  food,  and  therefore  a  chronic 
condition  of  want  and  misery  was  the  inevitable  outcome,  which  no 
reform  of  the  Land  Laws  could  obviate  or  prevent.  Supporting  these 
abstract  conclusions  by  observation  and  experience,  Malthus  and  Mill 
point  to  the  great  fecundity  of  plants  and  animals  which,  if  their 
progeny  reached  maturity,  would  soon  fill  the  whole  earth.  The 
same  natural  law,  they  said,  dominated  the  human  race.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  had  doubled  in  twenty-five  years,  and  the 
population  of  England,  estimated  by  Malthus  at  seven  millions,  would 
in  twenty-five  years  become  fourteen  millions,  and  in  fifty  years 
twenty-eight  millions.  It  might  be  possible  to  double  the  produce  of 
England  in  the  first  twenty-five  years,  but  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  again  double  it  in  the  second  twenty-five,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
food  supply  would  prove  insufficient  for  the  population  before  the 
end  of  that  period. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  were  the  grounds  and  arguments  on  which 

1  Political  Economy,  p.  142,  par.  12.       2  Ibid.,  p.  32.      3  Ibid.t  p.  70,  par.  28. 
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Malthus  arraigned,  what  he  believed  to  be,  Nature's  law  affecting 
population,  and  declared  that  '  No  agrarian  regulations  in  their  utmost 
extent  could  remove  the  pressure  of  it  for  a  single  century.' 4  The 
only  remedy  was  for  the  labouring  classes  to  restrict  their  families. 
Hopeless  indeed  would  be  the  future  of  the  human  race  if  amelioration 
could  be  found  only  in  this  counsel  of  despair,  but,  happily,  the 
experience  of  less  than  a  century  has  practically  demonstrated  that 
Malthus  and  his  followers  did  not  understand  the  laws  of  population, 
and  that  their  conclusions  are  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

The  population  of  England  has  increased  four  times  over  since 
Malthus  wrote,  and  yet  the  masses  are  now  better  fed,  clothed,  and 
housed  than  in  Malthus' s  day,  while  adequate  subsistence  for  practically 
an  unlimited  population,  is  more  abundantly  assured  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  North- West  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada  is  enough  good  corn  land,  waiting  only  the  railway 
and  the  farmer,  to  yield  bread  for  a  population  of  more  than  300 
millions,  while  the  plains  of  Australasia  and  Argentina  have  hardly 
been  touched  by  the  plough.  If  to  the  possible  supplies  of  food  from 
these  vast  areas,  is  added  the  increased  return  obtainable  by  improved 
cultivation  of  the  land  in  old  settled  countries,  it  is  evident  that  the 
time  is  indefinitely  remote,  when  the  land  of  the  globe  will  prove 
insufficient  to  feed  its  population,  even  if  its  present  rate  of  increase  is 
maintained. 

Thanks  to  the  railway  and  the  steamship,  the  area  of  the  land 
available  for  subsistence  has  increased  enormously  in  the  last  sixty 
years,  but  perhaps  the  actual  increase  in  the  supply  of  food  is  due  as 
much  to  the  greater  capacity  of  man  to  produce  it,  as  to  the  larger 
area  available.  In  the  days  of  Malthus,  and  for  a  generation  later, 
the  maximum  quantity  of  wheat  one  man,  harvesting  with  the  sickle 
— the  only  implement  then  in  use — could  produce,  did  not  exceed 
144  bushels — a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  bread  of  twenty-four  people  ; 
now,  by  the  help  of  the  self-binding  reaper,  the  duty  of  one  man,  in 
producing  wheat  in  England,  is  no  less  than  820  bushels — enough  for 
137  people.  Thus,  although  the  population  has  increased  four  times 
over,  its  bread  is  provided  by  two  thirds  of  the  field  labourers  em- 
ployed in  the  time  of  Malthus.  These  facts  fully  demonstrate,  that 
in  the  last  two  generations  the  measure  of  subsistence  has  largely 
outstripped  the  growth  of  population,  and  fully  disprove  the  con- 
clusions of  Malthus  and  the  economists  who  adopted  them. 

Although  it  does  not  bear  directly  on  the  present  question,  it  is 
instructive  that  farmers  say  their  harvest  bill  is  no  smaller  now  than 
in  the  days  of  old,  and  thus  the  whole  saving  in  the  cost  of  harvesting 
has  been  reaped  by  labour  in  the  workshop  and  in  the  field.  The 
farmer's  advantage  is  in  a  shorter  harvest  and  less  risk  of  damage  to 
his  crop. 

*  Principle  of  Population,  ed.  1895,  p.  8. 
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The  laws  affecting  the  growth  of  population  are  more  varied,  and 
their  action  far  more  complicated  than  Malthus  supposed.  The 
propositions  that  animals  and  plants  increase  in  geometrical  ratio 
while  the  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  only  arithmetical, 
and  that  these  conflicting  laws  affect  mankind  in  the  same  way  as  the 
lower  animals,  are  incomplete  or  erroneous  and  misleading.  In  a 
state  of  nature,  animals  and  plants  do  tend  to  increase  in  geometrical 
ratio,  but  in  the  same  sense  food  does  not  increase ;  and  there  is  this 
fundamental  difference  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  :  plants 
and  animals — civilised  man  alone  excepted — merely  appropriate  the 
sustenance  that  Nature  provides,  and  do  practically  nothing  to  increase 
their  own  food;  they  neither  sow  nor  reap.  But  civilised  man  is  a 
food-producing  animal,  and,  given  a  sufficiency  of  land,  can,  as  we 
have  seen,  provide  food  for  himself  and  136  others.  If  the  acorn  the 
squirrel  hides  becomes  an  acorn-bearing  oak,  or  the  seeds  disseminated 
by  birds  germinate  and  produce  fruit  trees,  it  is  not  a  case  of  fore- 
thought but  an  accident,  and  the  outcome  is  an  independent 
operation  of  Nature.  There  is  thus  no  analogy  in  respect  of  subsistence 
between  man  and  other  animals. 

It  is,  in  a  limited  sense,  true  that  the  return  from  the  same  crop 
can  be  increased  only  in  arithmetical  ratio,  and,  assuming  land  to  be 
in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation,  that  the  produce  of  the  same  kind  of  crop 
on  the  same  area  cannot,  with  our  present  knowledge,  be  profitably 
doubled  more  than  once ;  but  the  population  the  produce  of  an  acre 
will  sustain,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  varies  greatly  with  the  kind 
of  crop,  and  the  limit  in  a  temperate  climate  has  not  yet  been  practically 
ascertained.  An  acre  of  potatoes  will  sustain  many  more  than  an  acre 
of  wheat,  and  an  acre  of  wheat  more  than  if  the  land  is  used  for  the 
production  of  beef.  Market  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
produce  under  intense  cultivation  crops  worth  2001.  an  acre,  and, 
although  the  crop  produced,  would  not  sustain  the  labourers  employed, 
its  value  provides  them  with  adequate  subsistence.  A  crop  raised 
by  spade  husbandry  is  so  much  greater,  than  when  the  land  is  culti- 
vated by  the  plough,  that  the  increase  will  meet  the  greater  cost  of 
spade  cultivation,  and  we  believe,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  soil  in  a 
temperate  climate,  will  yield  in  proportion  to  the  industry  (including 
capital)  and  intelligence  effectively  expended  in  its  cultivation. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  POPULATION 

It  is  quite  true  that  population  increases,  if  it  does  increase,  in  a 
geometrical  ratio,  but  its  growth  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  births 
but  also  on  the  deaths.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  the  natural 
increase,  and  is  the  measure  of  the  geometrical  ratio,  which  thus  may 
be  very  small,  and  the  growth  of  population,  as  in  France,  very  slow. 
Malthus  and  his  followers  assume,  that  the  birth  rate  increases  with  the 
increase  of  food,  but  the  natural  law  is  really  to  the  opposite  effect, 
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although  newly  settled  countries  may,  for  other  reasons  than  the  in- 
crease of  food,  be  for  a  time  an  exception.  Doubleday,  in  a  book  entitled 
The  True  Law  of  Population,  published  in  1841,  advanced  the  proposi- 
tion, that  the  fecundity  of  the  human  animal  and  of  all  other  living 
beings,  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nutriment ;  that  an 
underfed  population  multiplies  rapidly,  but  that  all  classes  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  are,  by  a  physiological  law,  so  unprolific  as 
seldom  to  keep  up  their  numbers  without  being  recruited  from  the 
poorer  class.  The  law  may  be  briefly  stated :  In  civilised  countries 
the  more  severe  the  struggle  for  existence  the  higher  the  birth  rate 
among  animals  or  plants,  and  the  more  they  are  protected  in  that 
struggle  the  less  their  fertility. 

'  Whenever,'  says  Doubleday,  '  a  species  or  genus  is  endangered 
a  corresponding  effort  is  invariably  made  by  Nature  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  continuance  by  an  increase  of  fecundity  or  fertility.' 5  The 
last  efforts  of  Nature  seem  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
species  rather  than  to  preservation  of  the  individual  life. 

So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life.— TENNYSON. 

Doubleday's  book  is  referred  to  by  Mill  in  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  (Book  I.  chap,  x.),  and  dismissed  somewhat  contemptuously 
in  a  footnote.  Without  adducing  any  argument  against  Doubleday's 
theory,  Mill  says  : '  Anyone  who  may  be  inclined  to  draw  conclusions  at 
variance  with  the  principle  of  Malthus  need  only  be  invited,  to  look 
through  a  volume  of  the  Peerage,  and  observe  the  enormous  f amilies 
almost  universal  in  that  class,  or  call  to  mind  the  large  families  of  the 
English  clergy.'  We  have  no  statistics  of  the  families  of  clergymen, 
but  it  will  be  admitted  that  many  of  them  are  not  exempt  from  a  keen 
struggle  for  existence,  and  the  following  figures  from  Burke's  Peerage 
conclusively  prove  that  Mill's  impression  about  the  families  of  peers 
is  erroneous.  According  to  Burke,  one  fourth  of  the  peerages  existing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  became  extinct  before  its  close — 
that  is,  within  three  generations.  The  permanence  of  a  peerage  is 
of  course  prejudiced,  by  the  usual  restriction  of  the  patent  to  the  male 
line,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  existed 
many  collateral  branches,  entitled  to  succeed  in  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  the  main  stem,  and  these  also  had  all  died  out  in  the  male  line. 

Every  observer  of  Nature  must  have  been  struck  by  the  fact,  that 
it  is  not  thriving  plants,  growing  under  favourable  conditions,  that 
yield  most  seed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  struggling  for  existence 
under  unfavourable  circumstances.  Again,  the  breeder  whose  success 
in  producing  fine  specimens,  depends  largely  on  protecting  them  from 
any  struggle  for  their  existence,  knows  that  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
has  to  contend  with,  is  the  infertility  of  his  stock,  and  various  are  the 
*  True  Law  of  Population,  3rd  ed.,  p.  5. 
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methods  lie  adopts  to  harmonise,  if  possible,  the  conflicting  effects 
of  the  laws  of  selection  and  of  fertility. 

The  birth  rate  in  Ireland  was  never  so  high  as  immediately  after 
the  great  famine,  and  similar  results  attend  the  periodical  famines  in 
India.  Half  a  million  more  children  were  born  in  Bengal  in  1899 — the 
year  following  the  famine — than  in  1898,  and  in  the  North  West  Pro- 
vinces the  births  increased  from  1,741,725  in  1898  to  2,255,627  in 
1899,  and  in  Banda  the  birth  rate  of  13'76  per  1,000  in  1897  advanced 
to  41-52  per  1,000  in  1899. 

But,  coming  nearer  home,  a  brief  examination  of  the  Registrar 
General's  statistics  for  London  shows  how  closely  the  birth  rate  follows 
Doubleday's  law  in  accordance  with  the  social  status  of  a  locality. 
The  average  birth  rate  of  nine  of  the  poorest  districts  of  the  Metropolis, 
— viz.  Bermondsey,  Stepney,  South wark,  Shoreditch,  Poplar,  Bethnal 
Green,  Whitechapel,  Mile  End,  and  St.  George's  in  the  East— is  35'6 
per  1,000  of  the  population.  In  eight  districts — viz.  Islington,  Hackney, 
St.  Pancras,  Wandsworth,  Woolwich,  Lambeth,  Greenwich,  and 
Fulham — which  on  the  whole  are  better  off  than  the  previous  nine, 
the  average  birth  rate  per  1,000  is  29  ;  and  if  we  take  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  Hampstead,  and  Kensington  as  representing  the 
wealthiest  parts  of  London,  although  abject  poverty  prevails  to  some 
extent  in  these  parishes,  the  average  birth  rate  per  1,000  is  18'6. 

A  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  June  last  states,  apparently 
on  the  authority  of  Burke's  Peerage,  that  since  1840  thirty  peers  or 
eldest  sons  of  peers  have  found  wives  in  the  United  States,  and  of  these 
thirteen  are  childless  ;  other  five  have  no  sons,  and  the  remaining 
twelve  have  only  thirty-nine  children,  whereof  eighteen  are  sons  ;  and 
that  of  the  other  forty-four  titled  Americans  (excluding  wives  of 
knights)  seventeen  have  no  child  and  eight  only  one.  Thus  of  the 
seventy-four  titled  Americans  (excluding  wives  of  knights)  thirty  are 
childless,  fourteen  have  only  one,  and  the  children  of  the  seventy- 
four  number  only  107 — an  average  of  less  than  1 J  per  family.  The 
writer,  presumably  a  colonial,  points  with  satisfaction  to  the  superior 
fertility  of  colonials,  for,  of  the  wives  of  twenty-three  peers  or  eldest 
sons  who  married  in  the  colonies  four  have  no  children,  but  the 
remaining  nineteen  have  sixty-three,  of  whom  twenty-nine  are  sons, 
while  seventy-two  colonials,  wives  of  Englishmen  with  courtesy  titles, 
or  of  baronets,  have  203  children.  The  ninety-five  colonial  wives 
have  thus  266  children — an  average  of  2|  per  family.  The  estimated 
average  English  family  in  the  same  period  was  over  four,  but  probably 
the  families  in  the  corresponding  classes  in  England  were  no  larger 
than  the  colonial.  Will  President  Roosevelt  or  the  Bishop  of  London 
tell  us,  that  the  failure  of  the  eighteen  American  peeresses  to  have  heirs 
was  wilful,  or  deny  them  an  eager  desire  to  have  the  glory  of 
presenting  their  husbands  with  an  heir  to  his  title  ? 

Nature,  to  insure  maintenance  of  species,  has  implanted  deeply 
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in  woman's  nature  the  maternal  instinct,  and  in  some  cases  at  least, 
it  is  as  powerful  as  that  of  self-preservation.  It  may  be  defeated,  as 
suicides  defeat  the  instinct  to  live,  and  perhaps  the  cases  where  a 
healthy  childless  wife  seeks,  without  some  special  reason,  more  or  less 
excusable,  to  evade  maternity,  may  compare  in  number  not  very 
unfavourably  with  those  of  suicide.  The  frivolities  and  follies  of 
a  small  section  of  wealthy  society  are  not  a  cause  of  infertility,  but 
a  consequence.  A  wife  without  intellectual  resources,  disappointed 
in  her  maternal  instincts,  seeks  distraction  in  society  that  she 
would  gladly  exchange  for  motherhood  and  home. 

Naturam  expelles  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret. 

Our  first  impression  is  frankly  hostile  to  the  doctrine,  that  births 
decrease  with  increasing  abundance  and  comfort,  and  increase  with 
growing  poverty  and  privation.  It  seems  at  variance  with  the 
experience,  that  both  animals  and  plants  thrive  best  under  favour- 
able conditions  and  tend  to  increase  in  number  faster  than  their  food. 
But  facts  and  figures  abundantly  establish  Doubleday's  law,  and  further 
consideration  brings  the  conviction  that  the  economy  of  Nature 
accords  with  that  law.  According  to  this  law,  population  increases 
from  below ;  the  pressure  is  upwards,  and  the  dying  out  of  the  upper 
classes  facilitates  the  rise  of  the  lower,  who  again  in  their  turn  make 
way  for  successors.  Society  is  thus  a  mixture  of  all  classes,  and 
the  lower  in  their  turn  have  a  share  in  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  while  the  upper,  having  had  their  share,  become  extinct. 
If  population  were  recruited  from  above,  by  superior  fertility  of  the 
higher  classes,  the  increasing  numerical  weight  of  those  above,  would 
make  the  rise  of  those  below  more  difficult,  and  society,  instead  of 
advancing,  would  tend  to  sink  continuously  to  a  lower  level.  If, 
then,  Doubleday's  law  is  well  founded,  it  follows  that  the  harder 
the  struggle  for  existence  the  higher  the  birth  rate,  and  the  greater 
the  well  being  the  fewer  the  births. 

The  birth  rate  of  a  country  is  thus  a  natural  and  impartial 
test  of  the  social  condition  and  progress  of  its  people. 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  growth  of  population  depends  on  the 
deaths  as  well  as  on  the  births,  and  there  is  a  mysterious  relation 
between  them.  In  every  country  in  Europe  where  the  birth  rate 
is  high,  so  also  is  the  death  rate,  and  when  the  death  rate  declines 
the  birth  rate  follows  ;  but  what  the  connection  between  the  two  may 
be  we  cannot  suggest,  or  even  decide  whether  the  birth  rate  influences 
the  death  rate,  or  the  deaths  the  births.  Statistics  tell  us  only,  that 
the  death  rate  begins  to  decline  at  a  certain  period,  and  that  some 
years  later  the  birth  rate  follows.  We  might  suspect  that  the  births 
would  be  affected  by  the  death  of  infants,  but  comparing  the  death 
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rates  in  decades  from  1841-50  to  1891-1900  it  appears  that  although, 
the  general  death  rate  declined  three  per  1,000  of  the  population,  there 
was  no  decrease  per  1,000  births  of  children  under  one  year  old. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  birth  rate  all  over  Europe  culmi- 
nated in  1876,  and,  except  in  Russia,  has  declined  more  or  less  continu- 
ously ever  since.  In  twelve  of  the  fifteen  countries  of  Europe  (Russia 
not  included)  the  statistics  of  which  are  given  in  the  Registrar  General's 
Report  for  1900  the  birth  rate  culminated  in  the  year  1876,  and  also  to 
within  a  fraction,  in  the  other  three.  In  that  year  the  birth  rate  varied 
per  1,000  of  the  population  from  26'2  in  France  to  46'3  in  Hungary, 
while  the  natural  increase  of  population — the  difference  between  the 
births  and  deaths — varied  only  between  3*6  in  France  and  15 '4  in 
England.  In  Hungary,  which  had  the  highest  birth  rate  (46*3),  the 
natural  increase  was  only  9 '3,  showing  how  unsafe  it  is  to  estimate 
the  growth  of  population  by  the  births  alone. 

The  close  interdependence  of  the  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate 
is  very  clearly  shown  by  comparing  the  births  and  deaths  when  the 
birth  rate  was  highest  and  again  when  it  was  lowest.  In  1876  the  birth 
rate  in  the  fifteen  European  countries  averaged  35*3  per  1,000,  and  the 
death  rate  23 '7  per  1,000.  The  average  natural  increase  was  thus 
11-6  per  1,000.  In  1903  the  average  births  had  fallen  to  29'8,  and 
the  deaths  to  18*4,  making  the  average  increase  of  population  11  '4  per 
1,000.  Thus  while  the  birth  rate  fell  15  J  per  cent.,  the  natural  increase 
declined  only  If  per  cent. 

The  prevalence  of  war  and  cholera  on  the  Continent  vitiates  detailed 
comparisons  based  on  the  death  rates,  but  the  comparison  of  the 
English  figures  in  the  following  table  is  instructive. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
Averages  per  Thousand  of  the  Population 


- 

Marriages 

Births 

I^ease 

3  years,  1838-40 

15-6 

31-3 

22-4                8-9 

10 

1841-50 

16-1 

32-6 

22-4 

10-2 

10 

1851-60 

16-9 

34-1 

22-2 

11-9 

10 

1861-70 

16-6 

35-2 

22-5 

12-7 

10 

1871-80 

16-2 

35-4 

21-4 

14-0 

10 

1881-90 

14-9 

32-4 

19-1 

13-3 

10 

1891-1900 

15-7 

29-9 

18-2 

11-7 

3 

1901-1903 

15-8 

28-5 

16-2 

12-3 

1903 

15-6 

28-4 

15-4 

13-0 

These  figures  conclusively  prove,  that  our  declining  birth  rate  gives 
no  cause  for  alarm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  satisfaction,  indicating  as 
it  does  the  growing  wellbeing  of  the  masses  of  our  people ;  and  if  the 
Bishop  of  London  had  acquainted  himself  with  the  subject,  as  the 
gravity  of  his  denunciation  demanded,  it  would  have  been  manifest 
to  him,  that  there  was  no  reason  for  his  unspeakable  dismay,  or  ground 
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for  his  imputation  on  the  women  of  England,  which  a  mere  layman 
does  not  care  to  repeat.6 

Turning  to  the  deaths,  and  comparing  periods  of  five  years  from 
1838  (when  registration  was  introduced)  to  the  present  time,  the 
death  rate  increased  up  to  the  period  1846-50,  when  it  culminated, 
and  with  slight  exceptions  has  steadily  declined  since  ;  but  the  decline 
was  much  more  rapid  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  years. 

May  we  not  in  this  happy  result  recognise  the  beneficial  effect  on 
the  health  and  well  being  of  the  people,  that  attended  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws  and  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  in  the  period  1846-1850  ? 
The  birth  rate  did  not  begin  to  decline  till  1876,  when  a  generation 
had  grown  up,  that  had  not  suffered  from  the  penury  and  want  of 
the  evil  forties. 

If  we  attempt  to  measure  the  increased  well  being  of  different 
countries  by  the  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  we  find  that  between 
1876  and  1903  the  improvement  in  England  was  21  per  cent.,  in 
France  18'3  per  cent.,  in  Scotland  17  per  cent.,  in  Hungary  15*3  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  Netherlands  15  per  cent. 

The  colonial  statistics  give  results  similar  to  the  English.  The  birth 
rate  has  declined  with  the  death  rate,  and  although  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  was  much  greater  than  in 
England  (owing  to  the  abnormal  proportion  of  women  of  child-bearing 
age  and  to  the  change  of  climate  and  conditions  of  life,  which  we 
know  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  fertility  of  both  animals  and 
plants),  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  now 
varies  from  11*6  in  Victoria  to  17*7  in  Western  Australia,  and  averages 
for  the  seven  Colonies  14*5  per  1,000  of  the  population,  against  13  per 
1,000  in  England. 

A  few  words  about  Russia,  which  the  Bishop  of  London  holds  up 
as  an  example  to  English  women.  It  is  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  the  birth  rate  has  not  declined.  The  average  birth  rate  for 
the  first  three  years  of  the  period,  given  by  the  Registrar  General  in  his 
Report  for  1903,  was  rather  under  49  per  1,000,  and  for  the  last  three 
it  slightly  exceeded  that  figure,  while  the  natural  increase  was  in 
the  first  period  14'4  per  1,000  and  in  the  latter  17'0 — but  the  average 
for  the  whole  twenty-one  years  was  only  14'4  per  1,000.  The  average 
in  England  for  the  same  period  was  13*2  per  1,000.  In  England  the 
population  increased  a  unit  for  every  2*4  births,  while  in  Russia  a  unit 
of  increase  required  3*4  births.  Does  not  the  condition  of  Russia 
support  our  proposition  that  the  birth  rate  is  a  test  of  the  social 
condition  and  progress  or  non-progress  of  a  country  ? 

SUMMARY 

Let  us  now  summarise  the  conclusions  to  which  the  foregoing  facts 
and  figures,  with  the  arguments  based  upon  them,  seem  to  point. 

6  Bishop  of  London's  charge,  The  Times,  October  20,  1905. 
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In  a  state  of  nature  all  animals  and  plants  tend  to  increase,  while 
subsistence  does  not.  The  inevitable  outcome  of  these  conflicting 
conditions  is  starvation.  But  when  man,  the  food  producer  and 
protector,  comes  on  the  scene  the  conditions  are  essentially  modi- 
fied ;  for  man  can  and  does  increase  subsistence  faster  than  population 
can  multiply. 

With  abundance  of  food  and  protection  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, the  birth  rate  of  man  and  the  animals  he  protects  decreases. 

Malthus's  Principles  of  Population  are  at  variance  with  the  facts 
of  experience,  and  his  advice  to  restrict  families  may  be  safely  dis- 
regarded. 

The  birth  rate  gives  impartial  evidence  of  the  social  condition  of 
a  country,  and  a  declining  birth  rate  marks  the  growing  well  being 
of  its  people. 

The  birth  rate  does  not  indicate  with  even  approximate  accuracy 
the  growth  of  population. 

The  birth  rate  declines  with  the  death  rate,  and  their  close  corre- 
spondence suggests  the  existence  of  a  natural  law  that  ultimately 
controls  conception. 

However  great  the  birth  rate  of  an  old  settled  country  may  be, 
the  natural  increase  of  population — i.e.  the  difference  between  births 
and  deaths — does  not,  on  a  ten  years'  average,  exceed  15  per  1,000 
of  population. 

In  consequence  of  the  superior  fertility  of  the  lower  and  com- 
parative infertility  of  the  higher  classes,  population  increases  from 
below,  and  thus  all  classes  of  society  are  mixed  together  and  every 
class  has  in  due  succession  a  share  of  life's  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. 

Having  regard  to  the  readiness  of  the  earth  to  reward  man's 
labour  with  abundant  subsistence,  and  to  the  decrease  in  births  that 
attends  growing  abundance,  poverty  and  privation  are  not  the  inevit- 
able outcome  of  Nature's  laws,  but  presumably  of  man's  own  acts 
and  of  defective  social  organisation. 

JAMES  W.  BARCLAY. 
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STRAFFORD    AS    A    LETTER-WRITER 


SOME  little  time  ago  Lord  Rosebery  commended  the  creation  of  a 
literary  '  muezzin  who  should  raise  his  voice  and  recall  the  names 
of  good  books  and  good  authors  who  stood  in  danger  of  being  for- 
gotten.' 

Among  these  neglected  classics,  the  correspondence  of  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  might  well  be  included.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering the  revival  of  seventeenth-century  literature  this  decade 
has  witnessed,  it  is  strange  that  so  vivid  a  picture  of  stirring  times 
should  be  omitted.  Undoubtedly  a  large  portion  of  the  material 
has  been  utilised  by  historians.  But  there  remains  much  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  a  generation  unlearned  in  the  folios  of  our 
forebears. 

It  is  pre-eminently  in  their  familiar  letters  that  we  obtain 
the  true  presentment  of  the  men  of  that  period.  As,  in  France, 
the  verse  of  his  forerunners  has  a  pungency  lacking  to  the 
suavities  of  Racine,  so  the  correspondence  of  the  Stuart  worthies 
— rather  than  that  of  their  more  polished  successors — bears  the 
unmistakable  impress  of  clear-cut  individuality.  And  of  these, 
few  hold  a  more  faithful  mirror  to  themselves  than  does  Thomas 
Wentworth.  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  his  trusted  friend  and  secretary, 
tells  us  that  Strafford  '  used  a  very  great  care  and  industry  when 
he  was  young  in  penning  his  epistles  and  missives  of  what  subject 
soever.'  Save,  however,  in  the  stately  courtesies  he  exchanges  with 
the  high  nobility  of  the  realm,  no  style  is  less  laboured.  In  truth 
the  Lord  Deputy  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  waste  in  vain 
compliments  his  opportunities  for  council  with  Archbishop  Laud. 
Again,  it  was  needful  that  Lord  Conway  should  receive  as  well  as  give 
information,  while  to  wife  or  child  '  Black  Tom  Tyrant's '  utterances 
breathe  unbidden,  sterling  affection.  As  is  so  often  the  case  with 
men  of  action,  Strafford  possessed  a  happy  faculty  of  expression. 
A  certain  grim  humour  is  no  stranger  to  his  State  despatches,  where 
his  wit  finds  a  foil  in  the  cumbrous  jesting  of  the  Archbishop.  Diction 
less  pointed  and  picturesque  might,  however,  be  condoned  where  the 
subjects  are  of  such  incomparable  moment  as  those  treated  by  the 
Lord  Deputy  and  his  friends.  For  the  years  of  which  these  epistles 
bear  the  date  were  big  with  the  crisis  of  England's  destinies,  and  the 
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hand  that  traced  these  lines  was  unconsciously  steering  the  crazy 
ship  of  State  straight  for  the  breakers. 

In  common  justice  it  should,  however,  be  admitted  that  talents 
and  perceptions  of  no  ordinary  kind  were  needed  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos  which  greeted  Wentworth  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  in 
1633.  Poverty,  which  had  countered  all  the  endeavours  at  reforma- 
tion of  previous  governors,  was  still  the  dominant  force  in  the  land. 
The  King's  writ,  it  is  true,  now  ran  throughout  the  country,  and, 
by  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  *  meer '  Irish  was  the  equal  of  his  victor. 
But  the  case  of  the  Byrnes  proved  that  judge  and  jury  were  no  obstacle 
to  favouritism,  backed  by  Castle  Chamber  tyranny.  Here  and  there, 
walled  settlements,  garrisons  of  the  ruling  race,  were  springing  up, 
oases  of  industry  in  the  desert ;  but  the  failure  of  James  the  First's 
vast  scheme  to  l  overlap '  the  Celtic  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  element 
was  already  apparent  in  Ulster,  where  Wentworth  exacted  large 
fines  for  the  non-performance  of  contract.  Keligion,  the  chief  engine 
of  civilisation  with  a  semi-barbarous  people,  was  here  the  barrier 
that  blocked  all  progress.  Long  before  the  Reformation,  a  gulf,  not 
only  of  sentiment  but  of  statute,  sundered  the  churches  of  the  Pale 
and  the  Irishry.  Temporal  edict  was  now  reinforced  by  Papal  ban. 
Nor  were  the  singular  missionary  methods  of  the  Anglican  Establish- 
ment calculated  to  wean  the  population  from  the  monks  and  friars, 
who  counted  life  and  freedom  as  dross,  could  they  but  retain  their 
flocks  within  the  one  true  fold.  Had  the  reformed  clergy  imitated 
their  self-sacrificing  zeal,  the  results,  as  Spenser  long  before  observed, 
might  have  been  otherwise.  For  the  Welsh,  a  race  as  emotional 
as  the  Irish,  are  now  the  bulwark  of  Protestant  nonconformity.  And 
in  1599,  when  Archbishop  Heath  presented  Bibles  *  to  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Patrick's,  the  cathedrals  were  thronged  with  eager  readers 
of  the  Word.  But  pluralist  and  non-resident  parsons,  expounding 
Testament  and  offices  in  the  unknown  tongue  of  the  hated  conquerors, 
were  unfitted  to  make  proselytes  amongst  a  folk  who  early  identified 
creed  and  nationality.  Moreover,  in  1633,  close  on  a  century  had 
passed  since  the  first  Jesuit  landed  in  Ireland,  and,  pitted  against  the 
persuasive  accents  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  voice  of  the  State  Church 
was  but  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

Decorous  himself  to  a  fault,  the  disorderly  condition  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  as  great  a  scandal  to  Wentworth  as  to  his  Grace  of  Canter- 
bury. The  Lord  Deputy  was  aghast  to  find  the  viceregal  horses 
stabled  in  a  '  decayed '  church.  Nor  was  he  edified  when,  with  all 
the  pomp  of  the  King's  representative,  he  attended  service  at  the 
Cathedral.  He  teUs  Laud : 

There  being  divers  Buildings  erected  upon  the  fabric  of  Christ  church,2  and 
the  vaults  underneath  the  church  itself  turned  all  to  Alehouses  and  tobacco 

1  Beid,  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ulster,  i.  44. 

54  Letters  and  Despatches  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Earl  of  Strafford,  ed.  by 
W.  Knowles,  vol.  i.  p.  173,  Wentworth  to  Laud,  Dec.  1633. 
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shops,  where  they  are  pouring  in  or  out  their  Drink  Offerings  and  Incense, 
whilst  we  above  are  serving  the  High  God,  I  have  taken  Order  for  removing 
them. 

Nor  did  his  reforms  end  here.  He  issued  a  decree  that  none  should 
walk  about,  or  talk,  or  wear  his  hat  before  the  preacher  had  delivered 
the  text  of  the  sermon — customs,  which  certainly  throw  a  curious 
light  on  the  devotional  practices  of  Christ  Church.3  The  Lord  Deputy 
and  his  lady  were  alone  entitled  to  curtains  round  their  pew.  But 
the  eagle-eyed  Governor,  bent  on  c thorough '  in  matters  great  and 
small,  must  have  appreciated  the  privilege  less — one  imagines — than 
his  subjects  desired. 

In  Ulster,  where  the  hot  Gospellers  of  Presbytery  could  not  be 
accused  of  the  lukewarmness  prevalent  in  Dublin,  there  was  an  aggres- 
sive negation  of  ritual.  '  It  would  trouble  a  man  to  find  twelve 
Common  Prayer  Books  in  all  their  churches,  and  those  only  not  cast 
behind  the  altar  because  there  is  none,'  wrote  Wentworth's  ecclesi- 
astical whipper-in,  Bishop  Bramhall. 

Principle  apart,  however,  the  atmosphere  of  Ireland  must  have 
been  naturally  antagonistic  to  ceremonial,  for  the  Nuncio  Rinuccini 
in  1646  equally  deplores  the  same  shortcomings  in  his  own  communion. 
He  promptly  brands  as  heresy  the  axiom  that,  since  the  Hebrews 
lived  for  centuries  without  a  temple,  Christians  needed  not  churches 
built  with  hands.  But  he  found  it  as  difficult  to  forbid  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Mass  at  the  bedside  of  the  poor,  on  a  table,  whence  playing- 
cards  and  food  were  just  removed,  as  Bramhall  did  to  prevent  the 
Scottish  settlers  '  receiving  the  Sacrament,  sitting  together  like  good 
fellows.'  And  the  Roman  prelate's  denunciations  of  the  bishops 
administering  the  mysteries  '  in  what  is  little  else  than  a  secular  dress,' 4 
matched  Wentworth's  threats  of  royal  displeasure,  should  the  Irish 
Episcopate  persist  in  discarding  their  rochets. 

Matters  secular  were  in  no  better  plight.  Indeed,  the  situation 
might  have  absolved  Wentworth  for  neglecting  the  minutiae  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  revenue  produced  by  the  Customs  in 
1633  only  slightly  exceeded  25,OOOL  Nor  had  this  paltry  sum  been 
garnered  without  vast  pains  and  risks.  St.  George's  Channel  swarmed 
with  pirates.  The  two  frigates  provided  by  the  Admiralty  for  police 
purposes  were  never  in  commission  till  the  month  of  May,  and  then 
so  ill-found  that  their  unhappy  commanders  spent  most  of  their  time 
repairing  rotten  masts.  Meanwhile  from  Spain,  from  Dunkirk,  from 
Sallee  flocked  the  sea-rovers,  holding  high  carnival  in  British  waters, 
paralysing  trade,  and  carrying  the  King's  subjects  off  into  captivity. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  ubiquitous  buccaneers  equalled  their  swiftness.5 
They  would  strip  the  stolen  bales  off  their  outer  covering,  substituting 

3  Cal  S.  P.  ii.  32,  1633. 

4  The  Embassy  in  Ireland  of  Mons.  G.  B.  Rinuccini,  trans,  by  A.  Hutton,  pp.  141-2. 

5  Cal.  S.  P.  (Ireland),  ii.  p.  22,  Oct.  12,  1633. 
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forged  marks  of  different  nationality.  One  captain,  hailing  from 
'  that  den  of  thieves/  St.  Sebastian,  employed  his  Flemish  and  English 
sailors  merely  to  rob  ships,  while  his  Walloons  and  Spaniards  lay 
concealed  under  hatches  so  that  the  victims  might  believe  their 
captors  to  be  Dutchmen.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  corsairs  despised 
precautions,  burning  boats  under  the  very  guns  of  forts,  and  marching 
their  prisoners  in  chains  across  France  to  Africa.  Though  bondage 
in  Moslem  lands  suggests  mediaeval  rather  than  modern  conditions, 
it  was  long  a  very  present  danger  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Irish  coast. 
It  needed  the  general  liberation  of  British  slaves  from  Algiers  effected 
by  William  the  Third  to  restore  many  an  Irishman  to  his  hearth  and 
home,  and  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Lynches  and  Trenches 
of  Galway  still  celebrated  6  the  King's  accession  with  '  exhibitions ' 
of  orange  lilies,  and  lighting  of  bonfires,  in  grateful  memory  of  their 
common  ancestors'  release  from  servitude  by  that  monarch. 

Such  a  betrayal  of  its  primary  duties  by  the  State  as  this  situation 
revealed  was  in  direct  opposition  to  Wentworth's  conception  of  polity. 
'  Princes,'  he  characteristically  said,  *  are  to  be  the  indulgent  nursing 
fathers  to  their  people ;  their  modest  liberties,  their  sober  rights 
ought  to  be  precious  in  their  eyes,  the  branches  of  their  government 
to  be  for  shadow,  for  habitation,  the  comfort  of  life.' 

Apart,  however,  from  ethical  considerations,  Wentworth's  resolve 
to  inaugurate  his  reforms  by  making  St.  George's  Channel  *  the  chief 
of  His  Majesty's  harbours  '  where  trade  was  '  to  be  no  more  disturbed7 
than  in  his  river  of  Thames,'  was  probably  not  un-stimulated  by 
personal  injury.  The  insolence  of  the  pirates  had  not  spared  the 
Lord  Deputy's  wardrobe.  But  though  the  haul  was  valued  at  4,OOOZ., 
the  thieves  had  eventually  cause  to  rue  their  costly  booty. 

The  army  was  in  as  parlous  a  condition  as  the  naval  defences. 
In  Wentworth's  picturesque  phrase,  the  want  of  wage  and  rations 
reduced  the  soldiery  to  '  live  precario,  fetching  in  every  morsel  of  bread 
at  their  swords'  points.'  They  treated  Ireland  as  a  conquered  country, 
and  were  the  terror  of  the  population  they  were  enlisted  to  protect. 

Indeed,  the  traffic  in  liquor  and  usquebaugh  was  the  only  thriving 
industry.  As  every  chronicler  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  downwards 
has  testified,  temperance  has  never  found  a  congenial  soil  in  Ireland. 
Even  amongst  the  fair  sex  drunkenness  was  of  frequent  occurrence. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  according  to  Fynes 
Moryson,  '  some  gentlewomen '  being  4  so  free  in  this  excesse  as 
they  would,  kneeling  upon  the  knee  and  otherwise,  garausse  health 
after  health  with  men.'  And  a  generation  later  well-informed  people 
deplored  the  '  excessive  number  of  taverners,'  not  only  as  demoralising 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  nation,  but  as  a  direct  menace 

•  Hardiman,  Hist,  of  Oahvay,  p.  15. 

7  Straffar&s  Letters,  Ld.  Dep.  to  Sec.  Coke,  Aug.  28,  1633,  i.  107. 
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to  Government.  The  hostelries,  where  unlicensed  wines  and  illicit 
aqua  vitce  flowed  as  water, .  were  the  rendezvous  of  all  '  rebellious, 
idle,  and  disorderly  vagrants.'  There  they  met  in  security  *  to  plot 
their  mischievious  villainies,  and  there  receive 8  their  intelligences 
whereby  they  knew  how  to  execute  most  strange  and  cruel  strata- 
gems.' Nay,  the  smuggled  spirits  were  preferable  to  the  match, 
lead,  and  powder  which  the  ostensible  wine  barrels  often  contained. 

Such,  then,  was  the  aspect  of  the  country  the  most  imperious  spirit 
of  his  age  and  stock  was  set  to  reclaim.  And  surely  never  was  more 
arduous  task  committed  to  mortal  man. 

Had  Stafford  been  born  a  couple  of  hundred  years  later  to  the 
world  and  to  his  work,  he  would  have  known  that  a  rule  which  dis- 
regards racial  characteristics  and  national  idiosyncrasies  is  foredoomed. 
As  it  has  been  truly  said,  '  the  history  of  Ireland  9  would  have  been 
quite  different  had  it  been  possible  for  England  to  govern  Ireland  as 
she  has  governed  India — by  scientific  administrators  who  tolerate  all 
creeds  and  respect  all  prejudices.  But  no  such  machinery,  nor  even 
the  idea  of  it,  existed  then.' 

A  sense  of  humour,  genial  rather  than  sardonic,  might  have  supple- 
mented these  deficiencies.  Not  only,  however,  did  Wentworth  close 
every  safety-valve  with  an  iron  hand,  but  his  endeavours  were  fre- 
quently marred  by  a  want  of  proportion  which  lent  them  the  appear- 
ance of  self-seeking.  Moreover,  his  eagerness  to  add  humiliation 
to  punishment  outraged  the  sentiment  of  the  average'  Englishman, 
who  believed  the  Lord  Deputy  to  be  avenging  his  own  wrongs  under 
the  pretext  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  his  office.  In  truth,  as  many 
a  sacerdotalist  has  proved,  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  is  often 
invisible.  And  Straff ord's  fanatical  earnestness  did  not  teach  him  to 
keep  personal  and  public  motives  locked  apart  in  water-tight  com- 
partments. The  great  proconsul's  character  has,  however,  been  a 
manifold  subject  of  debate  since  St.  John  identified  him  with  the 
'  beasts  of  prey,'  arguing  that  '  it  was  never  accounted  either  cruelty 
or  foul  play  to  knock  foxes  or  wolves  on  the  head.'  Nor  is  such 
discussion  the  subject  of  this  short  study,  devoted  rather  to  recalling 
Black  Tom  Tyrant  as  friend,  father,  husband,  and  above  all,  letter- 
writer. 

The  copious  administration  of  good  advice  seems  in  old  days  to 
have  been  a  popular  exercise  with  the  elders  of  the  community.  In 
fact,  a  volume  of  such  exhortations  might  be  compiled  with  even  more 
historical  than  moral  profit.  Stafford,  who  was  an  exemplary 
guardian  to  his  nephew  Sir  William  Savile — the  father  of  the  future 
Marquess  of  Halifax — did  not  conceive  himself  absolved  from  this  duty 
by  his  multifarious  occupations.  At  some  length,  but  in  language 

8  Gal.  S.P.  (Ireland),  vol.  iii.  170,  1632. 

8  Bagwell,  Ireland  under  the  Tudors,  iii.,  pref.  vii. 
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of  refreshing  crispness,  he  sketches  the  career  of  the  aspirant  to  honours 
and  esteem.  Above  all,  he  warns  Savile  not  to  think 

of  putting  yourself  into  Court  before  you  are  30  years  of  age  and  at  least  till 
your  judgement  be  so  awakened  as  that  you  may  be  able  to  discover  and  put 
aside  such  Trains  as  will  infallibly  be  there  laid  for  men  of  great  Fortunes  by  a 
company  of  Flesh  Flies  10  that  ever  buzze  up  and  down  the  Palaces  of  Princes. 
Bather  should  you  live  in  your  own  House,  order  and  understand  your  own 
estate,  inform  and  iinploy  yourself  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  ;  carry  yourself 
respectively  and  kindly  towards  your  neighbours ;  .  .  .  and  at  the  first  be  not 
too  Positive  or  take  too  much  upon  you  till  you  fully  understand  the  course  of 
Proceedings ;  have  but  a  little  patience  and  the  command  and  Government  of 
that  part  of  the  country  will  fall  into  your  hands  with  Honour  to  Yourself  and 
Contentment  to  others  ;  wheras  if  you  catch  at  it  too  soon,  it  will  be  but  a 
means  to  publish  your  want  of  Understanding  and  Modesty  and  that  you  shall 
grow  cheap,11  and  in  Contempt  before  them  that  shall  see  you  undertake  that 
when  you  are  not  able  to  guide  yourself  in  your  own  way. 

So  much  for  the  career  political.  The  life  domestic  needs  no  less 
careful  nurturing ;  while  the  spacious  leisure  of  a  bygone  race — 
planters  of  oak  avenues,  builders  of  palaces — li ves  in  the  next  axiom. 

Considering  that  your  Houses  in  my  judgement  are  not  suitable  to  your 
Quality,  nor  yet  your  Plate  and  Furniture,  I  conceive  your  expence  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  two-thirds  of  your  Estate,  the  rest  saved  to  the  accommodating  you 
in  that  kind  ;  those  things  provided,  you  may  if  you  see  cause  enlarge  yourself 
the  more. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  parental  relations  that  Wentworth  must 
appeal  to  a  modern  audience.  In  this  connection  his  tenderness  and 
solicitude  recall  the  '  man  of  blood  and  iron '  of  our  own  generation. 
The  choleric  Deputy,  who  at  the  mildest  word  of  dissent  threatened 
'  to  pull '  a  recalcitrant  prelate's  '  rochet  over  his  head,'  was  the 
fondest  of  fathers.  If  it  were  '  not  for  two  little  girls  who  sometimes 
come  and  play  by  me,'  he  protests  that  the  long-continued  strain 
of  labour  would  be  almost  unendurable.  His  devotion  to  his  second 
wife,  '  that  blessed  saint ' — Lady  Arabella  Holies — outlived  the  grave 
and  a  third  marriage,  and  the  letter  in  which  he  confides  '  those  children 
of  hers  God  of  his  mercy  lends  me '  to  their  maternal  grandmother, 
sheds  an  unexpected  light  on  the  character  of  the  '  most  outrageous 
tyrant,'  the  '  Vizier  Basha '  of  Ireland. 

Madam  [he  writes],12 1  must  confess  it  was  not  without  difficulty  before  I 
could  persuade  myself  thus  to  be  deprived  the  looking  upon  them,  who  with 
their  brother  are  the  Pledges  of  all  the  Comfort,  the  greatest  at  least  of  my 
old  Age,  if  it  shall  please  God  I  attain  thereunto.  But  I  have  been  brought  up 
in  Afflictions  of  this  kind,  so  as  I  still  fear  to  have  that  taken  first  that  is 
dearest  unto  me,  and  have  in  this  been  content  Willingly  to  overcome  my  own 
Affections,  in  order  to  their  Good,  acknowledging  Your  Ladyship  capable  of 
doing  them  more  good  in  their  Breeding  than  I  am,  otherways  in  truth  I  should 

10  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  20,  Lord  Wentworth  to  Sir  W.  Savile.  "  Ibid.  p.  169. 

12  Vol.  ii.  p.  379,  Earl  of  Strafford  to  Countess  Dowager  of  Clare,  Fairwood  Park, 
Aug.  10,  1639. 
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never  have  parted  with  them,  as  I  profess  it  a  grief  unto  me  not  to  be  as  well 
able  as  any  to  save  the  memory  of  that  noble  Lady  in  these  little  harmless  infants. 
Well,  to  God's  Blessing  and  Your  Ladyship's  Goodness  I  commit  them ;  where- 
ever  they  are,  my  Prayers  shall  attend  them  and  have  of  Sorrow  in  my  heart 
till  I  see  them  again  I  must,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  long  neither  ;  that  they 
shall  be  acceptable  to  you,  I  know  it  right  well,  and  I  believe  them  so 
graciously  minded  to  render  themselves  so  the  more,  the  more  you  see  of  their 
attention  to  do  as  you  shall  be  pleased  to  direct  them,  which  will  be  of  much 
contentment  to  me ;  I  desire  and  have  given  it  unto  them  in  Charge  (so  far  as 
their  tender  years  are  capable  of)  to  honour  and  observe  Your  Ladyship  above 
all  the  Women  in  the  World,  as  well  knowing  that  in  so  doing  they  shall  fulfil 
that  Duty,  whereby  of  all  others  they  could  have  delighted  their  Mother  the 
most.  .  .  .  Nan,  they  tell  me,  danceth  prettily,  which  I  wish  (if  with  con- 
venience it  might  be)  were  not  lost,  more  to  give  her  a  comely  Grace  in  the 
carriage  of  her  body,  than  that  I  wish  they  should  much  delight  or  practise  it 
when  they  are  Women.  Arabella  is  a  small  Practitioner  that  way  also,  and 
they  are  both  very  apt  to  learn  that  or  anything  they  are  taught. 

Nan,  I  think,  speaks  French  prettily,  which  yet  I  might  have  been  better 
able  to  judge  had  her  Mother  lived ;  the  other  also  speaks,  but  her  maid  being 
of  Guernsey  the  Accent  is  not  good ;  but  Your  Ladyship  in  this  is  excellent,  as 
that,  as  indeed  all  things  else  which  may  befit  them,  they  may,  and  I  hope  will 
learn  better  with  Your  Ladyship  than  they  can  with  their  poor  Father, 
ignorant  in  what  belongs  Women  and  otherways,  God  knows,  distracted,  and 
so  awanting  unto  them  in  all  saving  in  loving  them  ;  and  therein,  in  Truth,  I 
shall  never  be  less  than  the  dearest  parent  in  the  World. 

Wentworth' s  third  spouse,  Elizabeth  Rodes,  was  not  of  the  same 
exalted  lineage  as  her  predecessors,  Lady  Margaret  Clifford,  and  the 
'  dear  saint,'  Lady  Arabella  Holies.  It  was  about  a  year  after  the 
latter's  death,  and  under  circumstances  almost  mounting  to  mystery, 
that  he  married  '  Besse  ' — as  he  calls  her.  The  match  was  not  declared 
till  after  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  whither  Lady  Wentworth  was  escorted 
by  his  trusted  friend  Sir  George  Radcliffe.  Probably  Wentworth 
considered  his  conduct  required  explanation,  for  Laud  hastens  to 
declare  that  he  never  doubted  '  that  you  undertook  that  course  but 
upon  mature  consideration.' 13 

The  poor  lady  herself  was  fully  conscious  of  the  Lord  Deputy's 
condescension.  Indeed,  although  Wentworth  was  quick  to  dis- 
courage any  attempts  at  self-assertion  on  her  part,  he  seems,  from 
the  following  quaint  homily,  to  have  considered  her  humility  over- 
strained : 

It  is  noe  presumption  [he  assures  her]  for  you  to  write  unto  me,14  the  fellow- 
shipp  of  marriage  ought  to  carry  with  it  more  of  love  and  equality  than  any 
other  apprehension,  soe  I  desire  it  may  be  ever  betwixt  us,  nor  shall  it  breake 
my  parte.  Virtue  is  the  highest  value  we  can  sett  upon  ourselves  in  this  world, 
and  the  cheafe  which  others  are  to  esteem  us  by.  That  preserved  we  becum 
capable  of  the  noblest  impressions  which  can  be  imparted  unto  us.  You 
succeed  in  this  family  two  of  the  rarest  ladies  of  their  time ;  equall  them  in 
these  excellent  dispositions  of  your  minde,  and  you  becum  every  wayes  equally 

13  Vol.  i.  p.  125,  Laud  to  Wentworth,  Oct.  14,  1633. 

14  Bio.  Brit.  (York),  art.  Wentworth,  p.  4182,  Nov.  19, 1632,  Lord  Wentworth  to  his 
wife. 
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worthy  of  anything  that  they  had  or  that  the  rest  of  the  world  can  give,  and  be 
you  ever  assured  to  be  by  me  cherished  and  assisted  the  best  I  can  thorow  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  wherein  I  shall  be  noe  other  to  you  than  I  was  to  them, 
to  witt,  your  loving  husband. 

The  letter  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  methods,  political 
as  well  as  marital.  But  human  nature,  remaining  essentially  the 
same  throughout  the  ages,  can  it  be  that,  for  all  her  meekness,  Besse 
secretly  cavilled  at  the  choice  of  those  '  two  rarest  ladies  of  their  time  ' 
as  models  for  her  own  conduct  ?  Modern  depravity  almost  suggests 
the  hope  that,  in  Stafford's  phrase,  she  only  acquiesced  '  from  the 
teeth  outwards.'  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  that  after  five  years 
of  marriage  she  had  acquired  sufficient  self-confidence  to  propose 
herself  uninvited  to  rejoin  her  lord  at  Naas.  Her  timid  essay  at 
emancipation  received,  however,  scant  encouragement  from  the 
Deputy,  who  writes : 

These  hoy  ting  journeys  backwards  and  forwards  of  all  things  I  love  not ; 15  they 
are  good  for  nothing  but  to  disorder  companies  and  spoil  houses,  and  therefore 
I  pray  you  let  us  have  as  few  of  them  as  may  be.  My  business  being 
despatched,  I  will  come  with  all  speed  to  you,  nor  shall  you  need  to  meet  me 
on  the  way,  being  to  come  into  town,  with  much  company  and  the  sword 
before  me.  In  which  case  you  will  find  the  Deputy's  wife  never  came ;  nor 
indeed  decently  can  in  her  coach  without  being  either  sooner  or  later  than  were 
fit.  I  am  glad  Nan  is  so  well,  and  conditionally  that  I  may  have  the  happiness 
to  find  you  both  so,  I  will  dispense  with  your  meeting  of  me  no  sooner  than  in 
the  presence  chamber,  where,  as  in  all  other  room,  you  shall  undoubtedly  find 
me  your  loving  husband. 

Yet,  if  Wentworth  unhesitatingly  prescribed  his  wife's  goings  in 
and  comings  out,  he  did  not  grudge  to  women — or  to  subjects — their 
4  modest  liberties  and  sober  rights.'  '  News  fit  and  reasonable  for 
ladies '  was  included  in  that  category,  and  during  the  same  progress 
he  takes  pains  to  send  his  wife  a  budget  of  gossip.  Evidently  the 
florid  style  of  beauty  we  associate'with  Lely  did  not  commend  itself 
to  this  patron  of  Vandyck. 

My  lady  of  Ormond  [he  writes],16  is  not  so  inclined  to  be  fat  as  we  thought 
she  was  in  Dublin.  My  Lady  MacCarthy  to  my  eye  improves  not  in  her 
beauty.  My  lady,  sister  to  Castlehaven,  if  she  be  not  the  handsomest  of  the 
company,  her  ladyship  is  much  mistaken  ;  yet,  be  it  spoken  to  you  in  private 
without  profanation,  nevertheless  to  her  beauty  my  lord  of  Ormond's  younger 
sister  seems  to  me  much  the  handsomer ;  only  if  I  was  of  her  counsel,  I  should 
desire  her  to  beware  lest  she  grew  fat  too  soon  .  .  . 

and  the  austere  Lord  Deputy  ends  up  with  the  P.S. : 

I  beseech  you  pardon  me,  for  in  truth  I  was  so  blockish  and  amazed  in  good 
company  as  I  am  able  to  give  you  no  relation  of  what  they  were  or  how  they 
were  dressed. 

15  Lord  Haughton's  Coll  p.  23 ;  Life  of  Thos.  Wentworth  Earl  of  Strafford,  by 
E.  Cooper,  ii.  42-3,  Wentworth  to  his  wife,  Sept.  12,  1637. 

14  Lord  Houghton's  Coll.  p.  20 ;  Cooper,  ii.  39-40,  Wentworth  to  wife,  Clonmel, 
1637. 
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Wentworth  would  not  have  been  of  his  age  and  class  had  he  not 
found  in  building  and  hunting  his  most  congenial  pastimes.  The 
Castle  in  Dublin  afforded  ample  scope  for  improvement.  Originally 
inconvenient,  for  the  Deputy's  own  room  was  over  the  bakery,  and 
the  '  woodreek '  made  the  gallery  unbearable,  it  was  likewise  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  The  household  lived  in  chronic  terror  of 
chimneys  and  turrets  crashing  down  over  their  heads,  and 

to  say  truth  [Wentworth  remarks] 17 1  do  not  think  there  are  anywhere  so  many 
Kotten  Chimneys  as  are  in  this  Castle,  and  so  dangerously  high  and  weakly  set, 
as  if  they  had  been  so  done  purposely  for  mischief.  These  late  great  winds 
frighted  them  sufficiently,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  now  possible  to  keep 
them  in  their  Beds  when  boisterous  Boreas  shall  swell  his  Cheeks  next.  God 
bless  the  young  Whelps,  and  for  the  old  Dog  there  is  less  Matter. 

Whenever,  therefore,  Wentworth  could  find  time  and  health — 
for  he  was  a  constant  victim  to  gout  and  stone,  the  two  maladies 
which  haunted  men  of  his  time — he  left  his  insanitary  castle  for  the 
hillside  or  the  forest  with  ill-concealed  zest. 

In  May,  1638,18  when  Mr.  Hampden's  '  peevishness '  and  other 
obstacles  to  the  policy  of  '  Thorough,'  were  becoming  disagreeably 
conspicuous,  he  writes  to  Laud  : 

Whether  we  shall  have  a  Government  or  no  and  to  the  intent  that  I  might 
be  the  better  '  in  utrumque  paratus  '  at  this  present  I  am  playing  at  Kobin 
Hood,  and  here  in  the  Country  of  Mountains  and  Woods  hunting  and  chacing 
all  the  outlying  Deer  I  cari  light  of;  but  to  confess  truly,  I  met  with  a  very 
shrewd  Eebuke  the  other  day ;  For  standing  to  get  a  Shoot  at  a  Buck  I  was  so 
damnably  bitten  with  midges,  as  my  Face  is  all  mizzled  over  ever  since,  itches 
still  as  if  it  were  mad  ;  the  Marks  they  set  they  will  not  go  off  again,  I  will 
awarrant  you,  this  week.  I  never  felt  or  saw  such  in  England.  Surely  they 
are  younger  brothers  to  the  Muskitoes  the  Indies  brag  on  so  much.  I  protest 
I  could  even  now  well  find  in  my  Heart  to  play  the  Shrew  soundly,  and  scratch 
my  Face  in  six  or  seven  Places ! 

Like  all  eminent  administrators,  Strafford  had  a  wholesome  respect 
for  detail.  Even  whilst  '  playing  at  Robin  Hood '  under  the  green- 
wood tree,  he  was  quick  to  mark  how  even  the  wild  beasts  might  be 
laid  under  contribution  for  Charles's  depleted  Treasury.  He  had 
promised  Laud  a  mantle  of  marten  skins,  but  found  unexpected 
difficulty  in  their  collection. 

The  truth  is  [he  writes]  19  that  as  the  Woods  decay  so  do  the  Hawks  and 
Martins  of  this  kingdom ;  But  in  some  Woods  I  have,  my  Purpose  is  by  all 
Means  I  can  to  set  up  a  Breed  of  Martins,  a  good  one  of  these  is  as  much  worth 
as  a  good  Wether,  yet  neither  eats  so  much  or  costs  so  much  Attendance,  but 
then  the  Pheasants  must  look  well  to  themselves,  for  they  tell  me  these  vermin 
will  hunt  and  kill  them  notably  .  .  .  Perchance  you  think  now  I  learn  nothing 
going  up  yonder  amongst  them  into  the  Forests  and  Eocks. 

17  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  251,  Wentworth  to  Laud,  Dublin,  Nov.  27,  1638. 

18  Vol.  ii.  p.  178,  Coshaw,  May  23,  1638. 

19  Vol.  ii.  p.  249,  Wentworth  to  Laud,  Dublin,  Nov.  27,  1638. 
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Lord  Wentworth  found  it  easier  to  remodel  the  land  forces  and 
to  rid  the  Channel  of  corsairs  than  to  bring  the  Established  Church 
to  the  uniformity  he  ambitioned.  Threats  judiciously  mingled  with 
promises  of  a  Parliament  obtained  in  1633  an  extension  of  the 
subsidies — on  the  point  of  expiring — originally  granted  to  Charles 
the  First  in  return  for  the  famous  '  Graces.'  Wentworth  had  con- 
sequently the  necessary  funds  to  accomplish  the  sorely  needed  reforms 
in  army  and  coast  defences.  Two  small  frigates,  which,  however, 
were  commissioned  in  March  instead  of  May,  under  capable  com- 
manders, manned  by  first-rate  seamen,  and  properly  provisioned, 
cleared  the  Irish  waters  of  pirates  in  six  months.  A  regular  wage, 
weekly  drill,  the  strictly  enforced  residence  of  officers  in  their  garrisons, 
the  Deputy's  untiring  vigilance  and  scrutiny  of  detail  quickly  brought 
the  troops  to  unprecedented  efficiency.  Indeed,  Wentworth's  success 
in  this  instance  led  eventually  to  his  ruin,  as  a  well-organised  Irish 
force,  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the  King,  was  in  the  eyes  of  jealous  patriots 
a  standing  menace  to  English  liberties. 

Men's  souls  are,  however,  less  easily  dragooned  than  their  bodies, 
as  Wentworth  soon  discovered.  It  is  true  that  under  his  auspices 
Convocation  agreed  to  substitute  the  Anglican  Articles  for  those 
hitherto  used  in  the  sister  Church ;  an  unpopular  change,  since  the 
latter  were  more  in  accordance  with  the  Calvinistic  tendencies  of  the 
Irish  ministry.  But  Wentworth's  methods  of  dealing  with  recal- 
citrant ecclesiastics  wrought  mightily  for  conversion.  Hearing  that 
the  Lower  House  had  actually  appointed  a  committee  to  deliberate 
on  the  subject,  he  sent  for  the  chairman,  Dean  Andrews,  and  the 
proposed  amendments.  Having  seen  them  : 

I  confess  [he  writes  to  Laud]  20  I  was  not  so  much  moved  since  I  came  into 
Ireland.  I  told  him  certainly  not  a  Dean  of  Limerick,  but  an  Ananias  had 
sate  in  the  Chair  of  that  Committee ;  however,  sure  I  was,  Ananias  had  been 
there  in  spirit  if  not  in  body  with  all  the  Fraternities  and  Conventicles  of 
Amsterdam  ! ' 

The  wayward  divines  were  then  summoned,  and  Wentworth  told 
them 

How  unlike  Clergymen,  that  ought  canonical  Obedience  to  their  Superiors, 
they  had  proceeded ;  how  unheard  a  part  it  was  for  a  few  petty  Clerks  to 
presume  to  make  Articles  of  Faith  without  the  Privity  of  their  Bishops.  .  .  . 
But  these  heady  and  arrogant  courses  they  must  know  I  was  not  to  indure,  nor, 
if  they  were  disposed  to  be  frantick  in  this  dead  and  cold  season  of  the  year, 
would  I  suffer  them  either  to  be  mad  in  the  Convocation  or  in  their  Pulpits. 

Henceforward  they  were  merely  to  give  their  vote,  e  Content '  or  c  Not 
content,'  as  the  Lord  Deputy  would  not  tolerate  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  being  criticised.  '  Some  hot  spirits,  sons  of  thunder ' 
were  yet  found  desirous  to  petition  for  a  free  synod ;  but,  as  Went- 

20  Letters,  vol.  1.  p.  343,  Wentworth  to  Laud,  Dec.  16,  1634. 
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worth  trenchantly  remarks,  '  they  could  not  agree  who  should  put 
the  bell  about  the  cat's  neck,'  and  with  one  dissentient  voice  the 
canon,  drafted  by  the  Deputy's  own  hand,  was  submissively  voted. 

Yet,  for  all  his  boldness,  Wentworth  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fate 
of  Uzzah.  He  invokes  the  archbishop's  '  Care  and  Absolution,'  else 
he  exclaims  21  '  How  I  shall  be  able  to  sustain  myself  against  the 
Prynnes,  Pirns,  and  Bens,  with  the  rest  of  that  generation  of  odd 
names  and  natures,  the  Lord  knows.' 

Complete  as  was  the  surrender  of  the  clergy,  it  is  characteristic  of 
Wentworth  that  he  did  not  rest  till  he  had  duly  chastised  the  ring- 
leader. The  revenues  of  the  See  of  Ferns  were  inferior  to  those  of 
the  deanery  of  Limerick,  and  with  malicious  ingenuity  the  Deputy 
requested  that  Andrews'  punishment  might  be  administered  in  the 
guise  of  advancement  to  the  bishopric.  He  had  his  will,  but  the 
jest  fell  a  trifle  flat,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  Andrews,  who  was, 
or  perhaps  wisely  feigned  to  be,  '  desirous  to  take  a  Kochet  to  loss.' 22 
In  fact,  he  could  not  conceal  his  exultation. 

His  Lordship  elect  [says  Wentworth]  gave  us  a  Farewel  Sermon  this  Lent, 
that  had  fasted  sure,  for  a  lean  one  it  was,  only  he  commended  the  Times  and 
said :  '  How  long,  how  long  have  we  heretofore  expected  Preferment  and  missed 
of  it  ?  But  now,  God  be  praised,  we  have  it.'  By  my  troth,  they  were  his 
very  words  and  I  had  much  ado  to  forbear  laughing  outright,  that  understood 
how  much  he  mistook  even  these  times  in  this  Point,  which  did  not  intend  this 
Bishoprick  unto  him  for  a  Preferment,  but  rather  as  a  Discipline.  Yet  he  is  a 
good  child  and  kisseth  the  Rod  :  so  you  see  it  was  not  a  Correction  ill-bestowed 
on  him. 

Compassion  would  be  wasted  on  the  bishop  elect,  who,  it 
shortly  appeared,  had  fraudulently  let  himself  a  lease  in  Limerick, 
wherewith  to  mitigate  his  prospective  penury.  Nor  was  Went- 
worth's  determination  to  force  such  patrons,  lay  and  clerical,  to 
disgorge  their  ill-gotten  goods,  superfluous  if  the  Church  was  to 
be  restored  to  honourable  estate.  Roofless  chapels  and  annual 
stipends  of  forty  shillings  are  not  calculated  to  attract  worshippers 
or  preachers.  And  Pym's  accusation  that  though  many  churches 
had  been  built  during  Strafford's  government,  '  nothing  of 
spiritual  edification,  nothing  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  by  his 
means  hath  been  dispersed  in  that  kingdom,'  sounds  to  modern 
ears  a  strange  perversion  of  the  Viceroy's  functions.  Neverthe- 
less, Wentworth's  treatment  of  Bishop  Bedell  certainly  lends  some 
support  to  the  charge  of  lukewarmness  in  matters  spiritual. 
Not  only  did  the  learned  prelate  receive  no  encouragement  in  his 
efforts  to  make  the  Bible  accessible  to  the  '  meer '  Irish,  but  the 
Lord  Deputy  permitted  the  translator  employed  by  Bedell  to  suffer 
downright  persecution  for  his  labours.  As  conformity  was  the  God 

21  Letters,  vol.  1.  p.  344. 

M  Vol.  i.  p.  380,  Lord  Deputy  to  Laud,  March  10,  1634. 
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of  their  idolatry,  Laud  and  Wentworth's  systematic  oppression  of 
dissenters  is  in  reality,  given  their  beliefs,  less  discreditable  than  their 
conduct  in  this  case. 

The  sturdy  Ulster  settlers  were  less  malleable  material  than  Dean 
Andrews.  Nor,  had  the  men  faltered,  would  their  womenkind  have 
allowed  them  to  yield.  Bramhall  soon  recognised  that  the  '  gadding 
prophetesses '  were  his  worst  enemies.  And  Bishop  Lesley  was  so 
ungallant  as  to  propose  that  matrons  who  refused  to  communicate  23 
after  the  Anglican  mode  should  be  mulcted  in  their  dowries  and 
jointures.  If  this  wholesome  discipline  were  applied,  'some  of  our 
ladies,'  he  cynically  remarked,  '  would  not  be  so  stiff-kneed.' 

Nothing,  perhaps,  more  accurately  marks  the  gulf  that  divides  us 
mentally  from  our  forefathers  than  their  insatiable  appetite  for 
sermons.  To  the  serious  portion  of  the  community  learned  and 
*  painful '  discourse  appears  to  have  provided  as  keen  an  excitement 
as  bull-baiting  to  the  frivolous.  Laud's  disciples,  however,  far  from 
fostering  what  our  spiritual  pastors  would  regard  as  a/  sign  of  grace, 
were  greatly  provoked  by  this  inordinate  devotion  to  pulpit  oratory. 
They  saw  in  it  an  attempt  to  '  mince 24  the  service  of  God,  cutting  and 
carving  upon  it  as  you  please,'  and  substituting  a  '  puffe  of  preaching  ' 
for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  same  Bishop  Lesley  reports 
that  the  Northern  congregations  were  wont,  while  service  was  pro- 
ceeding, to  '  walke  in  the  churchyard,  and  when  prayer  is  ended  they 
come  rushing  into  the  church  as  it  were  into  a  playhouse  to  hear  a 
sermon.'  *  But,'  he  adds  menacingly,  '  ere  it  be  long  I  hope  a  course 
shall  be  taken  that  they  who  will  hear  no  prayers  shall  hear  no 
sermon.' 

In  1638  the  habitual  unrest  of  the  Protestants  in  Ulster  was 
intensified  by  the  successful  assertion  of  their  common  tenets  by  the 
Scottish  Covenanters.  The  relations  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  emigrants  of  County  Antrim  and  County  Down  were  of  the 
closest.  Not  only  did  the  traders  from  Scotland  effectually  dis- 
charge the  office  of  our  modern  newspaper  correspondents,  but  whole 
congregations  crossed  the  sea  at  intervals  to  assist  at  the  Communion 
services  held  by  popular  ministers  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland. 
Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  five  hundred  of  the  faithful  sailed  to  Stranraer 
to  obtain  the  ministrations  of  the  eloquent  Dr.  Livingstone.  Bishop 
Lesley  bitterly  complained  that  those  who  contemned  his  jurisdic- 
tion were  more  in  number  than  would  fill  all  the  gaols  in  Ireland,  that 
episcopal  officers 25  were  beaten,  and  that  one  of  the  most  prominent 
justices  of  his  diocese  was  a  noted  promoter  of  the  Covenant  in  Scot- 
land. 

He  appealed,  however,  to  one  who  did  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain. 
Wentworth  immediately  responded  with  an  order  to  send  the  rebellious 

23  Eeid,  i.  193-4.  2<  Lesley's  Sermon  (Held),  i.  244. 

25  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  219,  Bishop  Lesley  to  Deputy,  Oct.  18,  1638,  and  Sept.  22,  1638. 
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magistrate,  Robert  Adair  by  name,  to  justify  himself  before  the 
formidable  Castle  Chamber,  while  as  to  the  minor  delinquents  he 
writes  : 

In  my  opinion  your  Lordship  should  do  very  well  privately  to  enquire  the 
names  of  all  others  26  that  have  danced  after  the  same  Pipe,  as  also  of  all  those 
that  profess  themselves  Covenanters,  and  send  them  hither  to  me ;  in  the  rest 
of  the  proceedings  your  Lordship  shall  not  be  so  much  as  once  touched  upon  or 
heard  of. 

Where  the  bishop's  sheriffs  had  failed,  Wentworth  shrewdly  opined 
his  pursuivants  would  quickly  render  the  rebels  subject  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  ordinary. 

Nor  is  this  a  business  [he  continues]  to  be  slipped  over,  but  quickly  and 
roundly  to  be  corrected  in  the  first  Beginnings,  lest  dangled  over-long  the 
Humour  grow  more  churlish  and  difficult  to  be  directed  and  disposed  to  the 
Peace  of  Church  and  Commonwealth,  especially  in  a  Time  when  the  Assump- 
tions and  Liberty  of  this  Generation  of  People  threaten  so  much  Distraction 
and  Unquietness  to  both. 

Vigorous  as  were  Wentworth's  methods,  even  he,  however,  found 
his  resources  taxed  in  the  coercion  of  a  population  estimated  at  40,000 
fighting  men.  And  three  months  later,  writing  to  Laud,  though 
confident  that  '  e'er  it  be  long,  if  he  may  be  believed,  and  but  left 
alone?  he  will  bring  the  recalcitrants  to  reason,  he  already  contem- 
plates the  forced  deportation  of  the  unquiet  spirits  '  to  their  fellows 
in  Scotland,  placing  better  subjects  in  their  steads,' 27 

Thus  fatally  do  the  noblest,  best-intentioned  autocrats  arrive  at 
the  systems  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  process,  though  inevitable,  is  not 
edifying,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Wentworth's  lighter  manner  of 
dealing  with  serious  subjects,  as  exemplified  in  his  treatment  of  Lord 
Antrim. 

Randall  McDonnell,  Earl  of  Antrim,  the  second  husband  of  Kathe- 
rine  Manners,  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  was  appreciated  rather  at 
Whitehall  than  in  the  mimic  Court  of  Dublin.  The  precise  Lord 
Deputy  had  but  little  patience  with  such  windbags  as  Antrim.  More- 
over, he  was  aware  that,  shallow  as  was  the  man,  the  grandson  of 
Tyrone  owned  powers  for  mischief  far  exceeding  his  mental  capacities. 
Henrietta  Maria,  already  the  evil  genius  of  her  husband,  was  Antrim's 
staunch  ally,  and  thanks  to  her  influence,  in  1638,  Charles  inclined 
favourably  to  Antrim's  proposed  raid  on  Argyll's  territories  in  the 
West  of  Scotland.  Had  the  plan  succeeded,  it  would,  of  course,  have 
been  a  valuable  diversion  to  the  Covenanters'  invasion  of  England. 
Nor  were  its  merits  lessened  in  the  penurious  monarch's  eyes  by 
the  fact  that  Antrim  boastfully  declared  he  needed  no  subsidy,  only 

26  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219-20,  Wentworth  to  Bishop  of  Down,  Oct.  4,  1638. 
27  Vol.  ii.  273,  Dublin,  Jan.  12,  1638-9,  Wentworth  to  Laud. 
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arms,  permission  to  raise  recruits  and  to  cut  wood  for  his  flotilla  from 
the  royal  forests. 

Under  Wentworth's  courteous  but  ruthless  cross-examination,  the 
futility  of  the  scheme  discloses  itself,  however,  in  almost  comic  guise. 

In  good  faith  [says  the  Lord  Deputy]  I  was  amazed  to  see  a  noble  Gentleman, 
transported  out  of  zeal  (sure)  to  the  service,  so  much  to  miscount  himself,  which 
gave  me  the  Curiosity  first  to  be  informed  of  the  Possibility  of  such  a  vast 
Assumption.  .  .  .  Hence  it  was  that  at  our  next  meeting  I  told  his  Lordship 
howbeit  I  should  crave  to  be  excused  from  giving  my  opinion  in  this  case,  or  to 
be  so  insolent  as  to  take  upon  me  to  lead  him  by  my  counsel,  not  knowing 
anything  at  all  of  the  matter,  yet  considering  not  only  his  Keputation  but  the 
weight  of  His  Majesty's  counsels,  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  and  Good  of  his 
Affairs  might  be  all  deeply  concerned  in  this  Action,  I  shall  be  bold  to  offer  a 
few  thoughts  of  my  own  which  I  desired  to  know,  what  Provision  of  victual 
his  Lordship  had  thought  of,  which  for  so  great  a  number  of  men  (8,000  foot 
and  300  horse)  would  require  a  great  sum  of  money. 

His  Lordship  said,  he  had  not  made  any  at  all,  in  regard  he  conceived  they 
should  find  sufficient  in  the  enemy's  country  to  sustain  them,  only  his  Lordship 
proposed  to  transport  over  with  him  10,000  live  cows  to  furnish  them  with 
Milk,  which  he  affirmed  had  been  his  Grand-father  (Tyrone's) 'Play. 

I  told  his  Lordship  that  seemed  to  me  a  great  Adventure  he  put  himself 
and  friends  upon  ;  For,  in  case,  as  was  most  likely,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  should 
draw  all  the  Cattle  and  Corn  into  places  of  strength,  lay  the  Kemainder  waste, 
how  would  he  in  so  bare  a  country  feed  either  his  men,  his  horses  or  his  Cows  ? 
And  then  I  besought  him  to  forsee  what  a  Misery  and  Dishonour  it  would  be 
for  him  to  engage  his  friends  where  they  were  not  to  fight,  but  starve. 

To  that  his  Lordship  replied  that  they  would  do  well  enough,  feed  their 
Horses  with  leaves  of  Trees  and  themselves  with  Shamrocks. 

To  this  I  craved  leave  to  inform  his  Lordship  I  had  learnt  there  were  no 
Trees  in  the  Isles,  but  if  Trees  as  yet  no  leaves. 

When  pressed  to  explain  how  the  8,000  foot  and  300  horse  would 
subsist  during  the  next  two  months  whilst  marshalling  in  Ireland,  a 
friendly  country  which  might  not  be  looted,  Antrim  admitted  4  that 
he  had  not  considered  of  it.'  Nor  did  his  next  suggestion  of  borrowing 
100  sergeants  for  the  instruction  of  his  recruits  from  Wentworth's 
miniature  army  find  favour  with  the  latter.  The  Lord  Deputy  dryly 
replied, '  There  were  but  four  score,  and  those  not  persons  to  be  trusted 
with  so  great  a  charge.' 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  this  amazing  person,  two  days  later, 
sent  a  list  of  his  requirements  to  Wentworth.  The  catalogue  com- 
prised 20,OOOZ.,  twelve  fieldpieces,  though  Wentworth  could  only 
hope — and  that  eventually — to  acquire  ten,  two  ships  and  two  pin- 
naces— viz.,  one  more  than  the  entire  Irish  navy.  Wood  for  his 
boats,  '  though  they  should  prove  strange  boats  that  are  to  be  made 
of  green  and  unseasoned  wood,'  and  500  long  bows  with  twenty-four 
arrows  and  four  strings  to  every  bow,  '  doubling  the  proverb,'  articles 
unknown  in  the  arsenal. 

28  Letters,  vol.  ii.  300,  Lord  Deputy  to  Mr.  Secretary  Windbank,  Dublin,  March  20, 
1638. 
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Antrim,  who,  eventually,  was  destined  to  become  a  greater  curse 
to  his  party  than  to  his  opponents,  had  not  even  the  wit  to  treat  the 
Lord  Deputy  with  the  courtesy  due  to  the  latter's  person  and  position. 
When  one  remembers  the  stupendous  retribution  exacted  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Loftus  for  a  few  ill-considered  words,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  Earl  did  not  feel  the  '  short  horns  of  such  a  curst  cow,'  as  Went- 
worth  describes  himself.  Nor  does  the  marvel  lessen  when  we  learn 
that  at  this  juncture  the  Deputy  was  '  tormented '  with  toothache,  a 
somewhat  alarming  malady  at  that  period  in  Dublin,  for  as  he  told 
Lord  Conway,  when  a  certain  Sir  James  Erskine  had  a  tooth  drawn,29 
'  the  dentist  pulled  it  out  at  one  clap,  and  also  two  others  which  he 
could  have  been  content  to  have  kept.  You  may  chance  to  laugh  at 
this,'  adds  Wentworth,  '  but  Sir  James  got  a  fever  from  it  which 
killed  him  two  nights  ago.  I  shall  like  worse  of  pulling  out  of  teeth  for 
a  twelvemonth.'  Incurable  toothache  might  well  try  the  temper  of 
a  more  patient  man  than  Thomas  Wentworth.  Nevertheless,  on  this 
occasion  he  resisted  his  natural  irascibility.  Nor  was  he  ill-advised 
in  showing  himself  so  unwontedly  placable,  since,  damning  reports 
notwithstanding,  the  Queen's  protege  continued  to  receive  encourage- 
ment from  Whitehall.  But,  although  forced  to  yield  to  the  Consort's 
paramount  influence,  Wentworth  saw  no  cause  to  change  or  conceal 
his  opinion.  And  in  May  1639,  when  Antrim  and  his  Celts  were 
officially  co-operating  in  the  royal  campaign  against  Protestant 
Scotland,  he  tells  the  King : 

We  hear  now  and  then  that  they  mean  to  beat,  to  bang,  to  conquer ;  but 
the  Way  how,  the  Means  wherewith  they  should  make  themselves  as  good  as 
their  words,  as  yet  appears  not  to  the  Ministers  of  this  State.30 

It  was  characteristic  of  Charles  that,  to  gratify  a  caprice  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria's,  he  should  slight  the  counsel  of  his  most  faithful  servant, 
and  the  incident  does  much  to  explain  the  King's  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes. Already  the  sand  was  running  in  the  hourglass,  and,  with 
botl\  its  architects,  the  '  thorough '  system  of  Church  and  State, 
alien,  indeed,  to  the  spirit  of  our  race,  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  Went- 
worth's  presence  in  England  became  urgently  necessary  to  the  sorely 
tried  monarch,  but  when  the  Lord  Deputy  was  carried  on  board  ship, 
so  ill  was  he  that  nothing  but  his  invincible  fortitude  could  have 
enabled  him  to  continue  the  ill-omened  journey. 

This  is  not  a  Season  [he  wrote  to  Charles]  for  bemoaning  of  myself,  for  I 
shall  cheerfully  venture  this  crazed  vessel  of  mine  and  either  by  God's  mercy 
wait  upon  your  Majesty  before  this  Parliament  begin  or  else  deposite  this  infirm 
humanity  of  mine  in  the  Dust.31 

A  year  later  Strafiord  was  called  to  his  account,  and  those  stirring 

29  Cal  S.  Papers  (Ireland),  vol.  ii.  p.  153,  March  11, 1637,  Wentworth  to  Lord  Conway. 
80  Letters,  ii.  355,  Walt.  K.,  Dublin,  May  30,  1639. 
31  Vol.  ii.  p.  403,  Good  Friday,  1640. 
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scenes  were  enacted  from  which  our  national  liberties  may  be  held  to 
date. 

Never,  surely,  can  its  familiarity  stale  the  surpassing  interest  of 
that  tragedy.  Strafford  at  bay  was  a  quarry  worthy  of  the  immortal 
band  of  vengeful  patriots.  And  if  reason  must  needs  range  us  with 
his  accusers,  none  but  the  mean  of  heart  and  dull  of  soul  can  refuse 
him  the  homage  due  to  a  kingly  foe. 

Never  was  he  more  the  '  captain  of  his  own  soul '  than  in  the 
Tower  with  the  shades  of  death  fast  encompassing  him. 

It  is  true  [he  writes]  that  some  mean  minds  perchance  think  this  my  night ; 
but  I  am  and  have  myself  in  a  better  opinion,  never  having  done  I  need  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  am  able,  in  much  tranquility  of  mind,  to  look  through  this  foul 
weather.  To  suffer,  so  it  be  not  for  our  ill-doing,  is  the  condition  of  our  Frail 
Humanity,  and  to  a  Constant  Mind  it  must  not,  sure,  be  very  hard  to  undergo.32 

Thus  did  Thomas  Wentworth  face  the  downfall  of  his  policy  and 
ambitions,  defeat  by  those  he  despised,  the  desertion  of  the  Sovereign  for 
whom  he  had  ventured  all — trials  far  greater  to  a  man  of  his  imperious 
temper  than  the  swift  end  on  the  scafEold.  In  truth,  nothing  in  his 
life  became  him  better  than  the  leaving  of  it.  And  it  would  seem  that 
with  his  passion  for  the  prerogative  he  had  assimilated  royal  attributes, 
for  seldom  have  the  relations  of  master  and  subject  been  more  utterly 
reversed  than  in  his  dealings  with  Charles. 

The  words  of  dying  men,  even  less  notable  than  Wentworth,  ever 
hold  the  imagination  of  posterity.  In  this  instance  they  are  not 
only  stamped  with  the  calm  fearlessness,  the  careful  foresight  to  be 
expected  of  the  great  Deputy,  but  in  their  stately  resonance  they 
faintly  recall  the  incomparable  collects  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
One  element  of  surprise  they  contain.  For  the  man  whose  native 
implacability  suggests  Sulla's  self-chosen  epitaph — '  No  friend  of  his 
own  did  him  so  much  good,  or  enemy  so  much  harm,  but  he  returned 
both  with  usury  ' — died  with  the  purest  precepts  of  Christian  charity 
upon  his  lips.  With  unaffected  earnestness  he  bids  his  son  to  '  avoid 
as  much  as  you  can  to  enquire  after  those  that  have  been  sharp  in 
their  judgements  towards  me,  and  I  charge  you  never  to  suffer  thoughts 
of  revenge  to  enter  into  your  heart.' 

For  the  rest,  his  counsels  befit  all  ages  and  all  codes  of  ethics,  and 
may  well  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  a  dominant  and  many-sided 
personality. 

Sweet  Will  [he  writes],  lose  not  the  Time  of  your  Youth,  but  gather  the 
Seeds  of  Virtue  and  Knowledge  which  may  be  of  Use  to  yourself  and  Comfort 
to  your  Friends  for  the  rest  of  your  Life.  And  that  this  may  be  the  better 
effected,  attend  thereunto  with  Patience,  and  be  sure  to  correct  and  refrain 
yourself  from  Anger.  Suffer  not  Sorrow  to  cast  you  down,  but  with  Cheerfulnes  s 

32  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  414,  Stratford  to  Sir  A.  Loftus,  Tower  of  London,  Dec.  15,  1640. 
88  Vol.  ii.  p.  417,  May  11,  1641. 
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and  good  Courage  go  on  the  Race  you  have  to  run  in  all  Sobriety  and  Truth. 
Be  sure  with  an  hallowed  Care  to  have  respect  to  all  the  Commandments  of 
God,  and  give  not  yourself  to  neglect  them  in  the  least  things,  lest  by  degrees 
you  forget  them  in  the  greatest ;  for  the  Heart  of  Man  is  deceitful  above  all 
things.  And  in  all  your  Duties  and  Devotions  towards  God,  rather  perform 
them  joyfully  than  pensively ;  for  God  loves  a  cheerful  Giver.  .  .  .  And  God 
Almighty  of  his  infinite  Goodness  bless  you  and  your  children's  Children,  and 
his  same  Goodness  bless  your  Sisters  in  like  Manner,  perfect  you  in  every  good 
work,  and  give  you  right  Understandings  in  all  Things.  Amen. 

WINIFRED  BURGHCLERE. 
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TIME  was  when  the  British  athlete  had  no  equal  in  the  whole  world. 
But  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  men  of  the  '  younger  nations,' 
among  whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  be  included,  have 
taught  him  many  an  unexpected  lesson,  and,  except  in  the  matter  of 
long-distance  running,  he  can  no  longer  boast  of  his  world- wide 
supremacy.  In  physique,  natural  aptitude  for  all  kinds  of  games, 
and  in  the  qualities  collectively  described  as  '  bottom  spirit '  by 
critical  followers  of  eighteenth-century  athletics  (see  Captain  God- 
frey's Art  of  the  Sword,  as  worthy  a  work  of  art  as  Nyren's  Chronicle 
of  the  Old  Hambledon  Cricketers)  he  is  at  least  as  good  as  any  of  his 
pupils.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  them  have  brought 
a  keener  and  more  subtle  intelligence  to  bear  on  the  development  of 
their  favourite  pastimes.  In  sprinting,  jumping,  and  hammer-throw- 
ing, for  example,  American  athletes  are  superior  to  ours,  not  only 
because  their  methods  of  training  are  more  thorough  and  scientific, 
but  also  because  they  have  invented  new  devices — for  example,  the 
curious  twist  of  the  body  which  enables  the  high-jumper  to  add 
from  two  to  three  inches  to  his  record.  Even  if  the  American  college 
institution  of  the  free  '  training  table  ' — a  seat  at  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  scholarship  for  athletics — became  established  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, our  picked  men  would  still  be  slightly  inferior  to  their  American 
rivals  in  these  less  trying  contests.  Again,  the  art  of  bowling  has 
been  greatly  advanced  by  the  Australian  cricketers.  They  have 
taught  our  professionals  the  advantage  of  persistent  changes,  and  the 
deadly  device  of  '  swerving  ' — first  practised  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Spofforth — 
is  really  an  Australian  invention,  though  it  has  been  accredited  to 
Hirst  and  other  English  worthies.  Mr.  Armstrong's  plan  of  bowling 
outside  the  leg-stump,  with  six  or  seven  fielders  out  on  that  side,  was 
the  chief  cricketing  novelty  of  last  season.  It  is  justified  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view  by  the  fact  that  only  balls  pitching  on  the 
on-side  are  likely  to  pass  through  the  '  blind  spot '  of  the  batsman's 
vision.  No  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  South  African  cricketers, 
who  are  rapidly  improving,  will  have  something  to  teach  us.  From 
Canada  we  have  received  tuition  in  lacrosse,  and  also  in  curling,  as 
every  Scottish  practitioner  of  the  game  very  well  knows.  But,  after 
all,  New  Zealand  has  given  us  the  most  conclusive  object-lesson  in 
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the  art  and  science  of  playing  a  co-operative  game.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  New  Zealand  team,  now  touring  in  this  country 
and  adding  each  week  to  their  colossal  tale  of  goals  and  tries,  have 
revolutionised  the  theory  and  practice  of  Rugby  Union  football.  An 
account  of  the  steps  by  which  they  attained  their  triumphant  style  is 
an  interesting  study  in  the  evolution  of  a  really  fine  pastime  of  co- 
operative skill. 

In  the  eighties,  though  the  old-fashioned  arrangement  of  a  fifteen 
in  the  field — nine  forwards,  two  half-backs,  three  three-quarters,  and 
a  full-back — was  still  universal,  there  were  signs  of  a  change  in  the 
air.  In  those  days  England  was  the  strongest  of  the  four  nations, 
and  the  strength  of  the  English  XV.  was  generally  derived  from 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  The  issue  of  many  a  doubtful  battle 
between  England  and  Scotland  was  determined  in  favour  of  the 
former  by  her  contingent  of  Yorkshire  forwards,  speedy  tireless 
heavy-weights  whose  special  gifts  were  dribbling  and  tackling.  It  is 
said  that  a  Yorkshire  captain  once  addressed  the  following  words  to 
his  men  before  the  match  with  Lancashire,  next  to  the  final  Yorkshire 
cup  tie  the  most  important  event  of  the  northern  season.  *  Now, 
my  la-ads,'  said  the  man,  who  was  known  as  a  '  gradely  owd  tree 
root '  in  Lancashire,  *  if  any  of  'em  just  leeaks  at  t'  ba',  down  'em ; 
down  'em  proper — fair  bury  'em?  The  story  does  not  exaggerate 
the  lusty  tackling  of  the  typical  Yorkshire  forward  of  that  period. 
Now  it  often  happened  that  a  first-rate  Yorkshire  XV.,  when  playing 
a  less  formidable  team,  would  find  it  had  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
man-power  in  the  scrummage,  and  the  ninth  forward  would  be  allowed 
to  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  pack — to  harry  the  opposing  halves  and 
pick  up  chances  of  a  run  or  a  pass  out.  He  was  known  as  a  '  wing 
forward,'  and  referees — especially  Scottish  or  southern  officials — had 
no  compunction  about  pulling  him  up  for  ofi-side  even  when  the  poor 
man  had  committed  no  offence.  When  the  first  New  Zealand  team, 
which  contained  a  number  of  Maori  half-castes,  came  over  in  1888 
the  '  wing  forward '  was  frequently  seen  in  the  North,  and  the  value 
of  his  surreptitious  work  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  visitors 
who  had  come  over  to  learn  a  little  more  about  their  game  at  the 
well-head  of  knowledge.  The  Maoris,  as  they  were  called,  were  barely 
equal  to  the  better  club  teams,  but  among  them  were  two  players  of 
undoubted  genius — a  half-back  named  Keogh  (if  memory  does  not 
trick  me)  and  T.  R.  Ellison,  an  incomparable  forward,  who  also  had 
the  inventor's  mind.  When  the  latter  returned  to  New  Zealand  he 
took  up  the  profession  of  *  wing  forward,'  and  so  adorned  the  post 
that  it  became  an  established  position  and  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
model.  Presently  the  question  was  asked,  Can  we  take  another 
forward  out  of  the  pack  ?  And  an  answer  was  sought  in  a  series  of 
experiments  among  the  players  of  what  had  now  become  New  Zealand's 
national  game.  About  this  time  the  Welsh  style  of  holding  the 
scrum  only  so  long  as  was  necessary  to  heel  out  in  safety  and  of 
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playing  a  fourth  three-quarter  was  coming  into  fashion  in  the  Mother 
Country.  The  final,  formal,  material,  and  efficient  cause,  as  Aris- 
totle would  say,  of  this  innovation  was  the  inferiority  in  weight  and 
power  of  the  Welsh  forwards,  who  could  not  quite  hold  their  own 
with  the  men  of  the  North,  and  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
larger-limbed  nations  to  follow  Wales  along  this  line  of  development. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  stopped  there  and  gone  no 
further.  With  the  secession,  some  years  later,  of  the  Northern  Union 
clubs  into  the  desert  of  professionalism — where  they  and  their  gate- 
money  will  eventually  be  devoured  by  the  company-paid  Association 
teams — not  only  did  the  English  XV.  lose  its  pith  of  Yorkshire  forwards, 
but  the  only  area  in  England  where  the  game  was  scientifically  studied 
under  the  stress  of  local  patriotism  was  subtracted  from  the  territory 
of  the  Union.  In  this  way  was  brought  about  the  arrest  of  develop- 
ment by  which  the  New  Zealand  team  is  now  profiting.  However, 
to  return  to  the  history  of  the  New  Zealand  new  model,  the  experi- 
ments inspired  by  Ellison  proved  successful  in  the  end.  It  was  found 
that,  by  carefully  organising  the  scrummage  and  requiring  each  man 
to  be  a  specialist,  seven  men  could  do  the  work  of  eight  in  the  pack. 
This  organisation  of  the  pack  is  the  keystone  of  the  new  strategy. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who,  like  the  majority  of  the  forty  thou- 
sand spectators  of  England  v.  New  Zealand  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  strategic  disposition  of  forces  in  the 
Rugby  Union  game,  the  following  diagram  is  given.  The  '  noughts  ' 
show  the  places  occupied  by  the  members  of  an  orthodox  English 
fifteen  of  1904-5 — that  is  to  say,  of  last  season,  when  the  New  Zealand 
new  model  and  its  advantages  were  unknown  to  the  players  of  the 
Mother  Country.  The  '  crosses '  show  the  disposition  of  the  New 
Zealand  team  in  all  its  matches,  and  also  of  every  fifteen  playing  in 
the  Britain  of  the  South  Pacific,  whether  in  an  inter-provincial  game 
or  in  the  least  important  of  up-country  matches.  A  scrummage  is 
supposed  to  be  taking  place  on  the  half-way  line. 

The  orthodox  English  game,  in  which  the  forwards  go  on  with 
the  ball  and  the  backs  must  make  their  own  chances,  insists  that  the 
pack  should  consist  of  eight  men  in  a  3-2-3  formation.  These  eight 
forwards  are  chosen  for  their  general  ability,  and  those  among  them 
who  happen  to  be  up  first  form  the  front  rank,  and  so  on.  But  each 
New  Zealand  forward  is  a  specialist  and  has  his  special  duties,  and 
the  scrummage  is  so  built  up  that  seven  men  in  a  2-3-2  formation 
have  all  the  shoving  power  of  the  eight  scrummagers  of  the  old-country 
style.  The  two  who  are  picked  to  form  the  point  of  the  New  Zealand 
pack  are  chosen  for  their  ability  in  '  hooking '  the  ball  and  keeping 
it.  The  second  rank  are  men  of  momentum,  the  middle  one,  who 
is  a  long-armed  Hercules,  being  the  '  lock '  or  binding  force  of  the 
little  phalanx.  The  twain  in  the  third  rank  who  sometimes  hold 
hands  for  the  sake  of  greater  cohesion,  must  be  strong  at  shoving, 
quick  at  following  up,  and  expert  dribblers.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
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whatever  that  the  New  Zealand  scrummage,  thus  composed  of  specialists 
and  built  up  on  scientific  principles,  cannot  be  overrun  by  eight 
men  disposed  at  haphazard.  Thanks  to  this  invention  they  have 
eight  backs  instead  of  seven,  a  fact  which  necessitates  a  scientific 
re-arrangement  of  the  men  behind  the  scrummage.  One  of  these  is 
the  4  wing  forward,'  who  is  really  a  piratical  half-back  standing  very 
close  up  and  occasionally  asserting  his  right  to  a  true  forward's  im- 
munity from  the  strict  off-side  rule  by  placing  his  hand  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  toiler  in  the  scrummage.  His  special  duties  include  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  other  half-back — whose  standpoint  is  further  off — and 
harrying  the  opponents'  half.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  device  the 
half-back  seldom  or  never  fails  to  get  his  pass  out  to  the  two  '  five- 
eighths,'  who  practically  act  as  '  three-quarters '  when  the  attack  is 
begun.  By  avoiding  the  use  of  a  fourth  three-quarter  the  average 
length  of  passes  is  diminished,  the  speed  thereof  increased,  depth  is 
added  to  the  defence,  and  the  spectacle — so  often  seen  in  our  home 
matches — of  the  ball  travelling  from  hand  to  hand  across  the  field 
without  a  yard  of  ground  gained  is  avoided. 
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The  less  obvious  advantages  of  the  New  Zealand  disposition  of 
forwards  and  backs  have  not  yet  been  grasped  by  the  strategists  of 
the  Mother  Country.  Thus  the  fact  that  the  organisation  of  the 
scrummage  results  in  the  acquisition  of  a  sort  of  corporate  intelligence 
has  been  generally  overlooked.  The  New  Zealand  pack  never  goes 
on  shoving  when  the  ball  leaks  out,  but  breaks  up  with  much  greater 
speed  than  the  amorphous  body  opposed  to  it.  The  greater  per- 
centage of  tries  scored  by  the  visiting  forwards  is  a  striking  proof  of 
this  assertion.  Furthermore,  four  lines  of  offence  and  defence  behind 
the  scrummage  are  better  than  three,  one  of  which  must  be  crowded. 
Behind  the  pack  and  the  wing-forward — a  half-back  standing  very 
close  up,  as  I  have  pointed  out — the  New  Zealand  XV.  plays  one 
half-back,  two  five-eighths,  and  three  three-quarters,  arranged  in  a 
wedge  formation,  with  its  apex  towards  the  scrummage.  Both  in 
the  English  and  New  Zealand  game  the  full-back  performs  the  same 
purely  defensive  functions,  and  we  may  leave  him  out  of  considera- 
tion, just  as  one  cancels  a  symbol  of  quantity  occurring  on  both  sides 
of  an  algebraic  equation.  Now  this  wedge  formation  acts  as  a  most 
effective  protection  to  the  centre  three-quarter,  who  is  the  pivot  of 
the  attack.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  him,  and  the  brilliant  work 
of  G.  W.  Smith,  who  occupies  that  post  in  the  best  team  of  the  visitors, 
is  largely  due  to  the  way  in  which  he  is  guarded  on  either  flank  by 
the  half-back  and  one  of  the  five-eighths  from  the  rush  and  confusion 
of  the  broken  scrummage.  If  he  chooses  to  pass  he  has  time  to  pass 
accurately  and  to  the  best  advantage.  If  he  chooses  to  run  with  the 
ball,  the  road  of  intending  tacklers  is  often  blocked  by  the  half-back 
standing  out  and  the  two  five-eighths,  and  he  is  into  his  stride  before 
interference  is  possible.  The  device  of  unostentatious  '  blocking ' 
permeates  the  New  Zealand  system.  It  is  the  atmosphere  in  many 
a  picture  of  fine  passing  movements  which  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  form  of  passive  resistance 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Rugby  Union  code,  though 
it  does  not  break  the  mere  letter  thereof.  The  chief  tactical  maxim 
of  the  New  Zealanders  is  that  which  asserts  that  offence  is  the  best 
form  of  defence — a  maxim  which  has  been  inverted  by  nearly  all 
the  teams  they  have  beaten.  But  when  the  ball  hovers  about  well 
inside  their  twenty-five,  and  defensive  work  is  necessary,  then  the 
wedge  formation  enables  them  to  oppose  three  backs  to  two  in  every 
case.  With  four  men  in  the  three-quarter  line  passing  movements 
are  often  nipped  in  the  bud,  the  two  pivotal  centre  three-quarters 
being  often  overwhelmed  by  forwards  following  up  quickly.  And  it 
is  easier  to  break  through  one  than  two  lines  of  defence,  especially 
if,  as  is  the  great  fault  of  Mother  Country  fifteens,  the  four  three- 
quarters  do  not  keep  position  so  that  passing  between  them  may  be 
accurate  and  swift,  the  necessity  of  determining  the  recipient's  posi- 
tion being  avoided.  Even  at  its  best  the  Welsh  model  is  not  so 
scientific  as  that  of  the  New  Zealanders. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  any  British  fifteen — with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  or  two  public  school  teams — have  yet  assimilated 
the  New  Zealand  style.  Yet  we  are  gradually  learning  our  lesson. 
To  begin  with,  the  foolish  and  ineffectual  device  of  pulling  a  forward 
out  of  the  pack  was  tried.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  simple- 
minded  forward,  used  to  keeping  his  head  down  and  shoving  lustily 
for  one  half  of  his  playing  time,  would  be  able  to  fulfil  the  compli- 
cated duties  of  a  wing  forward — really  a  half-back  pretending  to  be 
a  forward.  That  crude  plan  was  a  disastrous  failure,  and  the  choice 
of  a  fifth  three- quarter  with  permission  to  go  where  he  chose  has 
not  been  more  successful,  though  Raphael  adorned  the  impromptu 
position  in  the  international  match  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
Cliff  Pritchard  did  even  better  for  Wales  at  Cardiff.  Scotland  got 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  solution  of  an  insoluble  problem 
— insoluble,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  we  do  not  organise  the  scrum- 
mage, which  is  the  logical  first  step — by  choosing  a  third  half-back, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  she  so  nearly  won  the  great  game  at  Inver- 
leith.  But  even  the  third  half-back  is  only  a  makeshift.  We  cannot 
cope  with  the  New  Zealanders  until  the  full  meaning  of  the  lesson 
in  strategy  is  understood  and  accepted  as  a  counsel  of  present  per- 
fection. It  may  be  that  five  years — a  whole  generation  of  Rugby 
Unionists — will  have  passed  away  before  the  revolution  is  accom- 
plished. 

Those  who  did  not  see  the  game  may  think  that  the  victory  of 
Wales  at  Cardiff  by  the  narrowest  possible  margin  (a  try  to  nothing) 
refutes  the  foregoing  argument.  But  on  that  occasion  the  New 
Zealand  men  were  palpably  stale  and  listless,  and  it  may  be  that  a 
long  series  of  go-as-you-please  victories  had  taken  the  edge  off  their 
artistry.  Even  then  they  would  not  have  lost  their  last  international 
but  for  the  failure  of  their  full-back  on  many  occasions  to  kick  a  fair 
length  or  find  touch,  and  the  wonderful  game  played  by  Winfield,  the 
Welsh  full-back,  whose  gigantic,  well-directed  kicks  dominated  the 
game  from  first  to  last.  Never  in  recent  years  has  an  international 
game  been  so  obviously  won  by  superiority  of  full-back  play,  other 
things  being  about  equal.  Wales  has  proved  that  the  wearers  of  the 
silver  fern  are  but  mortal,  and  I  suppose  we  ought  to  rejoice  that 
they  have  saved  the  reputation  of  the  old-country  players  in  Mr. 
Seddon's  eyes. 

Meanwhile  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  prate  about  the  degeneracy 
of  physique  among  the  players  of  Rugby  Union  of  the  four  nations 
at  home.  In  this  important  matter  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
the  men  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  men  of  New  Zealand.  Nor 
are  we  inferior  in  players  of  individual  genius.  England  has  Raphael, 
Scotland  K.  G.  McLeod,  and  Ireland  has  McLear — each  of  whom  is 
the  equal  of  G.  W.  Smith,  the  best  of  the  visiting  three-quarters. 
It  is  true  we  have  not  an  Ellison — whose  work  in  open  forward  play 
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suggested  that  of  Kipling's  '  india-rubber  idiot  on  a  spree ' — or  a 
Gurdon,  or  a  W.  E.  Bromet,  or  a  Vassall  to  place  in  the  pack.  Half- 
backs of  the  calibre  of  Don  Wauchope  or  Alan  Rotherham  are  sadly 
to  seek,  though  E.  D.  Simson,  of  Scotland,  is  equal  to  either,  if 
different  in  artistry.  The  peer  of  Stoddart,  the  greatest  attacking 
three-quarter  we  ever  possessed,  has  not  yet  arrived — for  Raphael 
is  only  at  the  top  of  his  electric  mood  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time 
and  McLear  is  only  Stoddart  on  the  instalment  system.  In  Winfield 
a  full-back  as  unerring  as  Bancroft  and  able  to  kick  as  far  as  H.  B. 
Tristram  has  at  last  appeared.  No  doubt  we  could  select  a  fifteen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  which,  with  two  or  three  practice  games,  could 
draw  with  the  visitors  on  their  merits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
a  fifteen  will  be  chosen,  and  the  game  played  in  London.  But  of  all 
the  great  teams  of  the  past  which  I  have  seen  only  VassalFs  Oxford 
XV. — a  team  of  internationals,  with  international  reserves,  which 
played  together  for  a  whole  season — would  have  had  a  chance  of 
beating  the  New  Zealanders  at  their  best.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  strongest  fifteen  of  the  men  who,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
have  lost  only  one  game,  were  beaten  by  a  provincial  team  before 
leaving  home,  and  do  not  really  represent  the  full  strength  of  New 
Zealand,  which  has  only  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Wales. 

E.  B.  OSBORN. 
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SHOULD    INDIAN    MAHOMMEDANS 
ENTAIL    THEIR    ESTATES? 


IN  the  October  number  of  this  Review  there  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
Ameer  Ali,  C.I.E.,  late  Judge  of  the  High  Court  at  Calcutta,  entitled 
'  An  Indian  Retrospect  and  some  Comments,'  which  deserves  and  is 
sure  to  receive  respectful  attention  on  account  of  the  reputation 
and  position  of  the  author,  but  which  is  less  certain  to  receive 
that  close  critical  examination  that  one  at  least  of  his  •  proposals 
demands. 

With  much  that  he  urges  I  am  in  full  sympathy.  I  welcome  with 
special  satisfaction  his  protests  against  the  tax  on  justice  in  the  shape 
of  court  fees,  against  the  reservation  of  district  judgeships  to  the 
Covenanted  Civil  Service,  against  the  appointment  of  legal  Members 
of  Council  from  the  ranks  of  English  lawyers  having  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  India.  I  am  entirely  with  him  in  his  plea  for  the  larger 
employment  of  natives  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  administration, 
and  should  sympathise  with  his  desire  for  denominational  universities 
if  it  were  quite  clearly  understood  that  the  Government  would  not  be 
expected  to  find  the  money.  On  several  other  points  I  disagree  ;  but 
my  direct  concern  at  present  is  only  with  the  concluding  portion  of  his 
article,  commencing  on  p.  617. 

As  a  member  and  lifelong  advocate  of  the  Mahommedan  community, 
he  complains  that  under  British  rule  c  it  has  steadily  declined  in  wealth, 
prosperity,  influence,  and  all  the  elements  which  conduce  to  develop- 
ment and  progress,  and  yet  there  is  no  indication  of  a  stop  in  the 
process  of  declension.'  (Its  very  marked  increase  in  numbers  does 
not  seem  to  strike  him  as  evidence  of  progress,  and  possibly  he  may 
be  right.)  He  indicates,  as  a  contributory  cause  of  this  alleged  decline, 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  obtain  what  he  considers  to  be  their  fair 
share  of  employment  and  honours  under  the  State  ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
he  does  not  stop  to  argue  this  point,  passing  on  at  once  to  what  he 
considers  a  much  more  serious  gravamen,  I  may  be  excused  for  follow- 
ing his  example. 

The  *  deeper  cause '  of  Mahommedan  decline  is  alleged  to  be, 
strange  to  say,  a  judicial  interpretation  of  Mahommedan  law  which 
simply  brings  it  into  line  with  the  Hindu  law  as  interpreted  by 
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our  Courts ;  so  that  we  have  here  another  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  proverb,  '  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison.' 

The  judgment  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court  in  1869,  confirmed  by 
the  Privy  Council  in  1872,  in  the  famous  Tagore  will  case,  laid  down 
in  effect  that  bequests  and  settlements  in  favour  of  unborn  persons, 
not  being  prima  facie  in  accordance  with  natural  justice,  could  only  be 
supported  by  some  express  provision  of  the  particular  system  of  law 
applicable  to  the  case  ;  that  the  English  law,  which  expressly  defines 
certain  very  narrow  limits  within  which  such  bequests  and  settlements 
may  be  permitted,  was  inapplicable  to  the  case,  and  that  in  the  Hindu 
law,  which  was  applicable,  there  was  no  provision  at  all  on  the  subject ; 
consequently,  that  of  the  elaborate  will  of  the  testator  in  question, 
by  which  he  had  attempted  to  tie  up  the  bulk  of  his  property  in 
perpetual  entail,  the  first  life-interest  was  the  only  portion  to  which 
effect  could  be  given.  And  by  the  subsequent  decision  in  Promotho  v. 
Radhika  (1875)  the  subterfuge  of  giving  to  a  line  of  favoured  descend- 
ants the  substantial  enjoyment  of  property,  under  cover  of  making 
them  trustees  for  the  worship  of  an  idol,  was  no  less  unequivocally 
condemned. 

Substantially  the  same  conclusion  has  now  at  last  been  arrived  at 
with  respect  to  Anglo-Mahommedan  law,  by  virtue  of  certain  rulings 
of  the  Privy  Council,  confirming  some  and  overruling  others  of  the 
decisions  previously  given  by  the  several  High  Courts.  The  question 
turned  on  an  alleged  difference  between  the  Hindu  and  Mahommedan 
laws  on  the  subject  of  religious  endowment.  Apart  from  this,  the 
invalidity  of  all  gifts  to  unborn  persons,  and  therefore  a  fortiori  of  all 
perpetuities,  would  have  been  even  more  indisputable  under  the 
latter  system  than  under  the  former.  But  the  institution  of  wakf, 
commonly  though  rather  ambiguously  translated  '  religious  endow- 
ment,' supplied  a  loophole  of  which  would-be  founders  of  families  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage.  The  word  itself  signifies  simply  *  tying  up,' 
4  detention,'  '  immobilisation ' ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  part  of  the 
accepted  definition  that  the  thing  c  wakf-ed '  is  *  detained  in  the 
ownership  of  Almighty  God  in  order  that  it  may  be  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,'  it  is  natural  to  speak  of  it  in  English  as  a  dedication 
to  religious  or  charitable  uses.  Only,  as  Mr.  Ameer  Ali  has  repeatedly 
and  very  properly  pointed  oat,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  fasten  on  the 
terms  religion  and  charity  the  restricted  meanings  that  our  peculiar 
history  has  caused  them  to  bear  in  English  law.  To  an  English  lawyer 
a  trust  for  religious  purposes  means  a  trust  for  some  kind  of  public 
worship,  and  a  charitable  purpose  means  one  covered  by  the  spirit 
if  not  the  letter  of  a  certain  Elizabethan  statute ;  he  will  not  admit 
that  it  can  possibly  cover  such  a  purpose  as  that  of  promoting  the 
further  aggrandisement  of  a  family  already  well-to-do.  To  the  old 
Mahommedan  lawyers,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  copious 
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citations  from  their  works  supplied  by  Mr.  Ameer  Ali  in  his  book  and 
in  his  Calcutta  judgments,  no  purpose  could  be  more  eminently 
religious  or  more  indisputably  charitable.  c  The  Mussulman  law  [he 
now  tells  us  in  this  Review]  declares  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that 
charity  to  one's  kith  and  kin  is  the  highest  act  of  merit ' ;  and  accord- 
ingly, '  family  benefactions  or  wakfs,  providing  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  donor's  descendants,  either  as  sole  beneficiaries 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  pious  objects,  have  existed  for  the  last 
thirteen  (?)  centuries,  and  all  sects  and  schools  are  unanimous  in  up- 
holding their  validity.' 

It  so  happens  that  I  have  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  compiling 
a  text-book  on  the  Mahommedan  law  as  administered  in  British  India, 
to  follow  pretty  closely  in  Mr.  Ameer  Ali's  footsteps  in  regard  to  this 
point ;  and  the  result  has  been  to  satisfy  me  that  he  is  right  and  that 
their  lordships  of  the  Privy  Council  are  for  once  wrong,  except  perhaps 
on  the  minor  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  present  usage,  which  I 
suspect  to  be  not  more  than  nine  or  ten,  instead  of  thirteen,  centuries 
old.  This  doubt,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  is  not  altogether  unim- 
portant from  the  statesman's  point  of  view,  but  it  is  entirely  irrelevant 
to  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  British  judicial  decisions.  For  it 
has  always  been  understood  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  British 
judge,  under  the  enactments  which  require  him  to  decide  certain  kinds 
of  civil  suits  according  to  the  law  of  the  religion  to  which  the  parties 
belong,  to  go  behind  the  text-books  which  are  generally  received  as 
authoritative  by  the  religionists  in  question  at  the  present  time. 
Inasmuch  as  the  only  motive  of  us  Britons  for  paying  any  attention 
at  all  to  the  native  laws  is,  not  reverence  for  Mahomet  or  Manu,  but 
regard  for  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  living  Mahommedans  or 
Hindus,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  set  any  opinion  to  which  our 
critical  studies  may  happen  to  have  led  us  as  to  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  original  lawgiver  against  those  traditional  interpretations 
which  have  moulded  the  living  practice.  So  far,  then,  I  agree  with 
the  writer  of  *  An  Indian  Retrospect '  that  a  wrong  has  been  done, 
though  unintentionally,  and  as  the  result  of  quite  excusable  ignorance. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  redress,  we  have  first  of  all  to 
ask,  what  is  the  actual  damage  ?  Is  the  wrong  a  substantial  or  a 
merely  technical  one  ?  My  view  is  that  it  is  a  case  of  the  right  thing; 
being  done  in  the  wrong  way  and  by  the  wrong  authority ;  and  that, 
the  only  remedy  required  is  to  have  that  right  thing  done  over  again*, 
by  the  proper  authority,  that  is,  by  the  Indian  Legislature.  Mr.. 
Ameer  Ali,  on  the  contrary,  considers  that  the  wrong  thing  has  been 
done  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form ;  he  will  have  it  that  the  power  of ' 
entail  is  the  very  sheet-anchor  of  Mahommedan  salvation,  and  calls 
for  legislation  to  restore  it,  by  reversing  the  judicial  rulings  that  have 
dealt  it  so  shrewd  a  blow.  We  are  thus  in  agreement  as  to  the  need 
for  legislation,  though  diametrically  oppoajsi  aj^  to  the  kind  of  tegiiutp 
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tion  needed,  and  the  controversy  is  transferred  from  the  field  of  law 
to  that  of  public  policy. 

In  truth,  the  whole  question  of  administering  Mahommedan  law  in 
British  India  is  purely  one  of  public  policy.  The  Government  is 
absolutely  unhampered  by  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  on  the 
subject.  The  extent  of  recognition  accorded  to  that  law  has  in  fact 
varied  very  greatly  at  different  periods,  and  even  from  province  to 
province  during  the  same  period.  The  guiding  maxim  of  our  best 
Anglo-Indian  legislators  has  always  been  '  uniformity  where  we  can 
have  it,  diversity  where  we  must  have  it,'  and  the  limits  of  unavoidable 
diversity  naturally  tend  to  contract  as  the  interchange  of  ideas  among 
Hindus,  Mahommedans  and  Christians  becomes  more  active,  and  a 
common  education  is  more  widely  diffused.  It  is  only  natural  that 
the  last  stronghold  of  legal  diversity  should  be  the  family,  both  because 
it  is  in  that  sphere  that  diversity  of  religion  makes  itself  most  keenly 
felt,  and  because  the  public  inconvenience  of  diversity  is  at  its  minimum 
when  it  relates  only  to  such  matters  as  marriage  and  inheritance 
among  people  who  seldom  want  to  marry  outside  their  own  communion. 
But  it  is  otherwise  when  the  law  of  the  family  claims  to  subject  to 
the  caprice  of  testators  the  fate  of  countless  unborn  generations,  and 
when  it  aims  at  keeping  great  masses  of  unearned  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  people  who,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  being  unearned,  are 
less  likely  than  others  to  make  a  good  use  of  it.  Public  policy  must 
surely  have  something  to  say  to  laws  of  this  sort,  nor  does  our  learned 
friend  deny  that  it  has.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  the  boldness  to 
maintain  that  public  policy  is  on  his  side — on  the  side  of  the  Dead 
Sand. 

His  argument,  be  it  observed,  covers  not  only  this  subject  of  wakf, 
but  the  general  policy  of  restricting  freedom  of  contract  and  the 
alienability  of  land.  Thus  the  recent  Punjab  Land  Alienation  Act 
receives  his  hearty  benediction,  and  it  is  in  that  connection  that  his 
general  train  of  thought  is  most  clearly  indicated.  I  quote  from  p.  610 : — 

For  an  alien  Government,  like  the  British,  the  existence  of  a  stable  proper- 
tied class  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  its  durability  and  permanence  is 
of  vital  importance.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  taking  legislative  measures 
for  the  protection  of  such  a  class  from  the  inroads  of  usurers  and  money- 
lenders seems  obvious.  .  .  Under  the  existing  system  there  is  no  stability 
whatever.  Families  rise  to  affluence  in  one  generation,  in  the  next  they  are 
paupers.  In  one  district  alone,  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  four  families  have 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  in  the  possession  of  the  same  estate. 
And  this  is  not  confined  to  Bengal.  The  same  process  of  continuous  destruc- 
tion goes  on  wherever  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  alienability  of  land. 

Why  should  the  substitution  of  presumably  more  efficient  for  less 
efficient  landowners  be  described  as  a  process  of  destruction  ?  It  is 
the  process  going  on  more  or  less  rapidly  in  all  the  progressive  nations 
of  the  world,  and  is  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  their  vigour  and 
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vitality.  In  the  next  paragraph  he  seems,  strangely  enough  for  a 
writer  so  well  acquainted  with  Europe,  to  imagine  it  to  be  one  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  India  that  in  that  country  4  neither  education 
nor  intelligence  is  by  any  means  uniform ;  the  ignorant  peasant  is 
hardly  able  to  cope  on  equal  terms  with  the  astute  bunniah,  or  the 
ill-informed  zemindar  with  the  clever  mahajun ' ;  as  though  Bentham 
had  written  his  immortal  '  Defence  of  Usury '  for  a  society  in  which 
there  were  no  ignorant  peasants,  no  f oolish  scions  of  nobility,  no  astute 
money-lenders  and  attorneys ;  or  as  though  the  English  rule  against 
perpetuities  had  been  inspired  by  some  theory  of  the  equal  business 
capacity  of  all  Englishmen — English  Jews  included  ! 

He  does  not,  however,  rest  his  case  entirely  on  the  peculiarity  of 
Indian  conditions ;  for  in  the  next  sentence  he  assures  us  that  un- 
restricted freedom  of  contract  has  not  been  found  successful  even  in 
England.  No  one  knows  better  than  this  distinguished  lawyer  that 
absolute  freedom  of  contract,  in  the  sense  of  literally  enforcing  by  legal 
process  any  sort  of  bargain  that  individuals  may  have  been  foolish  or 
wicked  enough  to  make — Shylock's  pound  of  flesh,  for  instance — has 
never  been  a  principle  of  English  law.  If  the  freedom  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  tried  and  to  have  failed  in  this  country  is  the 
sort  of  freedom  that  Parliament  has  in  recent  years  been  urged  to 
restrict  by  its  Factory  Acts,  its  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  and  its 
Money-lending  Acts,  then  I  must  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  such 
legislation,  whether  wise  or  unwise  (and  I  myself  suspect  a  good 
deal  of  it  to  be  unwise)  stands  on  a  totally  different  footing  from 
perpetual,  non-barrable  entails,  and  that  no  responsible  statesman 
would  dream  of  proposing  a  return  to  the  latter,  while  most  Liberals 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  such  remains  of  the  settlement  system  as 
still  exist. 

It  is  one  thing  to  discountenance,  or  even  to  prohibit,  labour 
agreements  which  are  thought  to  be  incompatible  with  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  the  labourer ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  the 
man  who  cannot  or  will  not  turn  his  land  to  profitable  use  shall  be 
prevented  by  law  from  selling  it  to  some  one  who  can  and  will ;  and  it 
is  yet  another,  and  a  still  more  indefensible,  thing  to  say  that  such 
transfers  shall  be  permitted  or  forbidden,  not  on  any  broad  principle 
of  public  policy,  but  according  to  the  fancy  that  happened  to  possess 
the  brain  of  some  long-deceased  ancestor. 

Parliament  may  or  may  not  have  been  well  advised  in  empowering 
our  Courts  to  go  into  the  question  whether  the  interest  charged  by 
a  money-lender  is  excessive ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  spirit  of  such  an 
enactment  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  deliberate  fostering  of 
a  privileged  class  of  irresponsible  rich,  which  would  be  the  effect  of 
restoring  the  English  law  of  entail  to  what  it  was  under  the  statute 
De  Donis  before  TaUarum's  case,  and  which  would  also  be  the  effect, 
on  Mr.  Ameer  Ali's  own  showing,  of  confirming  by  legislation  his 
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interpretation  of  the  Mahommedan  law  of  wakf.     What  other  con- 
clusions are  we  to  draw  from  the  following  passage  (p.  618)  ? 

Under  the  law  prevailing  among  the  Mahommedans,  the  property  of  a 
deceased  person  is  liable  to  be  divided  among  a  numerous  body  of  heirs.  An 
unqualified  application  of  this  rule  would  mean  the  absolute  pauperisation, 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  of  Mahommedan  families,  and  prove  utterly 
subversive  of  national  and  individual  well-being.  No  permanent  benefaction, 
nor  the  continued  existence  of  family  influence  or  prestige,  without  which  pro- 
gress is  out  of  question,  would  be  possible. 

In  other  words,  so  low  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  this  ardent 
champion  of  Islam  of  his  coreligionists'  intelligence,  thrift,  and 
capacity  for  self-help,  that  he  considers  unearned,  passively  inherited 
wealth  the  only  alternative  to  pauperisation  !  In  reality  the  tendency 
of  Islamic  law  (apart  from  wakf)  to  produce  minute  subdivision  of 
family  property  is  only  a  little  more  pronounced  than  that  of  French 
law,  which  is  not  generally  considered  to  have  subverted  national 
and  individual  well-being.  On  the  other  hand,  somebody  must 
inevitably  be  pauperised  when  land,  the  ultimately  indispensable 
subject-matter  of  all  productive  industry,  is  retained  by  force  of  law 
in  lazy  and  incompetent  hands. 

The  social  conditions  which  render  primogeniture  and  perpetual 
entails  natural  and,  in  a  sense,  desirable,  are  well  known  to  all  students 
of  legal  history.  They  may  well  have  been  present  in  Central  Asia 
at  the  time  when  the  law  of  wakf  was  taking  shape ;  they  were  cer- 
tainly present  during  the  decadence  of  the  Mogul  Empire  and  the  early 
days  of  British  rule  ;  but  they  are  no  more  prevalent  in  modern  British 
India  (as  distinguished  from  the  Native  States)  than  in  modern  England. 
The  feudal  baron  has  his  place  and  his  use  when  personal  attachments 
are  the  only  social  ligaments  of  any  force,  and  the  sense  of  civic  duty 
is  non-existent.  The  aggrandisement  of  families  then  means,  not  the 
accumulation  of  private  wealth  and  the  aggravation  of  social  in- 
equalities, but  the  enlargement  of  comparatively  well-protected 
oases  in  a  desert  of  anarchy.  The  chief  is  not  so  much  concerned 
about  his  rent-roll  as  about  the  number,  the  valour,  and  the  fidelity 
of  his  retainers ;  and  what  he  aims  at  securing  for  his  descendants  is 
not  a  monopoly  of  the  land  considered  as  an  instrument  of  production, 
but  a  claim  to  the  quasi-political  allegiance  of  the  dwellers  thereon. 
Under  the  Pax  (and  Tax)  Britannica,  the  needed  protection  is  afforded, 
and  payment  for  the  same  is  exacted,  by  a  regular  government  operating 
through  its  own  salaried  agents ;  consequently  the  possession  of  land 
has  no  longer  a  political,  but  a  purely  economic  significance,  and  the 
main  problem  for  the  law-makers  is  to  encourage  the  occupation  of 
land  by  those  most  capable  of  increasing  its  productiveness,  and 
who  can  therefore  afford  to  pay  the  highest  ground-rent  to  the  State 
as  supreme  landlord,  and  thus  to  provide  in  the  least  burdensome 
manner  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  civilised  government.  It  will 
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hardly  be  maintained  that  descent  from  the  original  acquirer  affords 
a  guarantee  of  industrial  efficiency  at  all  comparable  to  the  test  of  the 
open  market.  Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  for  the  prestige 
of  the  British  Government  than  to  have  it  popularly  supposed  that 
its  interests  are  bound  up  with  those  of  a  '  propertied  class  '  so  '  stable  ' 
as  to  be  pestiferously  stagnant,  owing  to  our  artificial  damming  up 
of  the  invigorating  current  of  industrial  competition. 

If  it  is  argued  that  the  mischief  of  the  Dead  Hand  is  as  great  in 
those  public  charities  which  the  English  and  Indian  laws  protect 
as  in  those  private  perpetuities  which  they  forbid,  I  am  not  greatly 
concerned  to  dispute  the  assertion.  I  suspect  indeed  that  the  vast 
amount  of  potential  wealth  locked  up  in  ill-planned  and  ill-adminis- 
tered religious  endowments,  both  Mussulman  and  Hindu,  is  a  powerful 
contributory  cause  of  that  poverty  of  India  which  we  all  deplore. 
But  that  is  an  evil  for  which,  in  the  present  state  of  English  and  Indian 
opinion,  there  appears  to  be  no  remedy.  For  an  alien  Government, 
pledged  to  the  strictest  religious  neutrality,  and  accustomed  in  its 
own  country  to  the  extremest  caution  and  conservatism  in  such 
matters,  to  set  about  remodelling  the  trusts  of  temples  and  mosques, 
of  dharmsalas  and  Jchankahs  and  imambaras,  in  accordance  with  its 
own  notions  of  public  utility,  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  If 
we  are  ever  to  modify  native  prejudices  in  such  subjects,  the  beginning 
will  have  to  be  made  at  home.  That  there  is  a  similar  sentiment  in 
favour  of  private  entails  we  have  no  evidence  beyond  our  learned 
friend's  assertion.  That  in  his  practice  at  the  Indian  Bar  he  may 
have  found  a  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  among  his  rich  Mahommedan 
clients  we  can  easily  believe.  The  family  solicitors  of  large  English 
landowners  would  very  likely  tell  the  same  tale.  Had  the  decision 
rested  with  them  there  would  have  been  no  Taltarurrfs  case  under 
Edward  the  Fourth,  no  Act  for  the  abolition  of  fines  and  recoveries 
under  William  the  Fourth,  and  certainly  no  such  death  duties  as 
Sir  William  Harcourt  gave  us  in  1894.  But  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  look  to  that  class  for  the  main  current  of  public  opinion  concerning 
our  land  laws,  nor  would  it  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  same  class 
reflects  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Indian  Moslems.  Presumably  there 
are,  in  that  as  in  other  communities,  younger  sons  to  whom  the 
Koranic  rule  of  equal  division  would  be  more  agreeable  than  primo- 
geniture, landowners  who  for  good  as  well  as  bad  reasons  would  like 
to  sell  their  estates,  landless  capitalists  who  would  like  to  buy  them, 
and  creditors  who  prefer  a  good  mortgage  to  any  other  security. 
It  has  moreover  to  be  explained  why  the  more  numerous,  and  on 
the  whole  more  prosperous,  Hindu  community  finds  no  fault  with 
judicial  decisions  identical  in  effect  with  those  of  which  Mr.  Ameer 
Ali  complains.  It  involves  no  disrespect  to  him  to  decline  to  accept 
his  ipse  dixit  as  to  the  sentiments  of  sixty  millions  of  his  co-religionists. 
Mahommedans  are  notoriously  divided  upon  general  Indian  politics, 
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some  siding  with  the  National  Congress  party  and  others  against  it. 
They  are  no  less  sharply  divided  on  questions  of  social  reform,  and 
he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  those  who  share  his  advanced 
views  on  such  subjects  as  polygamy  and  divorce  have  not  as  yet 
much  to  show  in  the  way  of  numbers,  however  strong  they  may  be 
in  talent  and  character.  It  is  therefore  too  much  to  ask  of  us  that 
we  should  believe,  on  his  sole  authority,  that  Mahommedan  opinion 
is  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  rule  of  the  Dead  Hand. 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  safe  to  infer  such  unanimity  from  the  mere 
fact  of  the  usage  in  question  being  supported  by  their  Sacred  Law 
according  to  the  received  methods  of  interpretation.  If  we  did,  we 
should  have  also  to  picture  them  as  pining  for  the  restoration  of  that 
criminal  law  which  we  once  adopted  but  have  long  ago  abolished  : 
the  impalement  of  rebels,  the  stoning  of  adulterers  and  adulteresses, 
the  discretionary  retaliation  in  murder  cases,  the  acquittal  of  the 
murderer  who  kills  A  by  mistake  when  he  meant  to  kill  B,  the  bastinado 
for  moderate  as  well  as  immoderate  wine-drinkers,  &c.  Again,  the 
current  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Law  is  still  more  unquestionably 
in  favour  of  the  legality  of  polygamy  than  of  family  wakfs,  yet 
Mr.  Ameer  Ali  would  fain  persuade  us  that  quite  an  appreciable 
number  of  his  fellow-Moslems  agree  in  condemning  it. 

The  only  safe  plan,  if  a  Government  really  wants  to  know  the 
wishes  of  any  section  of  its  subjects,  is  to  ask  them.  A  Government 
which  could  spend  a  lakh  or  so  of  the  unfortunate  taxpayers'  rupees 
in  anthropological  and  anthropometric  research,  taking  measure- 
ments of  the  facial  angles  of  some  6,000  natives  in  order  to  arrive  at 
such  profound  truths  as  that  '  in  Eastern  India  a  man's  social  status 
is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  width  of  his  nose,' l  might  surely  afford  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  on  so  vital  a  matter  as  the  actual  state  of 
native  opinion  concerning  what  we  take  credit  for  administering 
to  them  as  native  law. 

The  question  that  really  wants  answering,  not  by  conjecture  but 
by  properly  sifted  evidence,  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  such-and-such 
being  the  rules  on  a  given  topic  which  an  enlightened  Government 
would  embody  in  a  general  code  for  India,  were  it  free  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  its  own  reason  and  conscience,  what  modifications  thereof 
are  rendered  necessary,  for  this  or  that  particular  section  of  the  popula- 
tion, by  an  adverse  sentiment  so  strong  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
over-ride  it  ? 

The  Punjab  Alienation  Bill  purported  to  be  based  on  such  a  Com- 
mission, which  went  from  village  to  village  in  the  selected  districts, 
encouraging  the  villagers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  money-lenders 
on  the  other  to  express  their  views  freely  on  the  points  at  issue.  The 
precedent  is  so  far  to  be  commended,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 

1  See  Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal,  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Eisley,  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  and  published  in  1891  by  the  Government  of  India. 
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use  made  of  the  information  so  obtained.  But  of  course  the  inquiry 
needed  for  our  purpose  would  be  vastly  more  extended  and 
systematic. 

In  inquiries  like  these,  conducted  with  a  view  to  legislation,  the 
Islamic  law-sources  will  be  approached  in  a  different  spirit  from  that 
imposed  on  the  High  Court  judges  and  the  Privy  Council.  The 
question  whether  a  given  doctrine  is  actually  part  of  the  original 
revelation  of  Mahomet  or  a  comparatively  modern  accretion,  which 
in  forensic  argument  is  rightly  brushed  aside  as  irrelevant,  will  be 
differently  regarded  when  a  body  of  believers  is  called  upon  to  decide 
by  their  votes  whether  it  is  so  certainly  a  divine  command  that  no 
considerations  of  human  policy  can  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against 
it.  Thus  the  antiquarian  arguments  of  learned  Hindus  in  favour 
of  widow-marriage,  going  behind  the  current  text-books,  behind 
even  the  Shastras,  and  right  back  to  the  Vedas,  could  not  properly 
have  been  listened  to  by  any  judge  administering  Hindu  law,  but  had 
quite  an  appreciable  influence  in  the  way  of  mitigating  popular  oppo- 
sition to  the  abrogation  of  the  restrictive  rule  by  an  alien  legislature. 
And  similarly,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
scholarly  Mahommedans,  as  I  suspect  that  it  could,  that  the  con- 
temporary followers  of  Mahomet  were  about  the  most  unlikely  people 
in  the  world  to  have  troubled  him  with  questions  concerning  the 
legality  of  entails,  this  would  in  no  small  degree  help  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  unbiassed  consideration  of  the  economic  evils  connected  with 
the  traditional  practice.2 

Such  study  as  I  have  given  to  Indian  affairs  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  impressed  upon  me  strongly  two  convictions.  One 
is  that  the  time  is  more  than  ripe  for  a  thorough  legislative  overhauling 
of  those  anomalous  portions  of  our  Indian  Corpus  Juris  which  are 
sometimes  conveniently  described  as  Anglo-Hindu  and  Anglo-Mahom- 
medan  Law.  The  other  is  that  such  a  task  can  only  be  successfully 

2  Since  the  above  was  in  type  I  have  come  across  an  extract  from  Khalis  Eshref's 
commentary  on  the  Ottoman  Land  Code,  as  translated  in  Ongley's  Vaqf  Land  Laws, 
p.  2,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  very  period  and  occasion  of  the  commencement  of 
the  usage  in  question. 

4  Before  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  seventh  century  after  the 
Hejra  there  were  comparatively  few  Vaqfs  in  Moslem  territory,  so  that  before  the 
eighth  century  in  the  books  of  the  Sacred  Law  there  were  no  details  about  Vaqfs,  and 
in  some  of  them  there  was  not  even  any  discussion  about  Vaqfs.  The  great  increase 
of  Vaqfs  arose  from  the  Sultans  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  who  were  above  the  sove- 
reigns of  former  Moslem  States,  and  especially  in  wishing  to  make  pious  and  charitable 
establishments,  having  made  innumerable  lands  Vaqf  for  their  maintenance,  and  also 
by  reason  of  the  Viziers  and  other  great  persons  of  the  State,  with  the  good  intention 
of  gaining  God's  approval,  following  the  example  of  the  Sultans.  But  a  considerable 
number  of  existing  Vaqfs  were  made  with  a  view  to  personal  benefit,  such  as,  to 
provide  a  source  of  income  for  children  and  successors  not  liable  to  be  confiscated,  on 
account  of  the  punishment  of  confiscation  of  property  being  in  force  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Empire,  and  these  being  added  to  the  Vaqfs  made  from  pious  intentions,  the 
number  of  Vaqfs  in  the  Empire  reached  the  existing  extent.' 
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carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  Home  Rule,  in  close  co-operation  with 
trusted  representatives  of  all  sections  of  the  communities  concerned. 
I  have  little  expectation  of  seeing  anything  of  the  kind  attempted 
until  our  political  relations  with  India  have  been  radically  altered. 
But  in  the  meantime  vis  inertice  may  have  its  use  in  blocking  retro- 
gression as  well  as  progress,  and  as  against  such  retrograde  legisla- 
tion as  that  proposed  in  '  An  Indian  Retrospect '  the  old  Conservative 
motto,  Stare  decisis,  is  good  enough  for  me. 

ROLAND  K.  WILSON. 
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THE    TRAGEDY    OF  KESA    GO  ZEN 


THE  beautiful  tragedy  of  Kesa  Gozen  has  been  familiar  to  me  since 
the  days  of  my  early  youth,  when  hand  in  hand  I  walked  the  school 
garden  with  Fumiko,  my  friend,  and  listened  with  the  ardour  of  a 
romance-loving  nature  to  the  many  stories  of  old  Japan,  and  more 
especially  of  its  heroines  of  antiquity,  with  which  she  loved  to  make 
me  familiar. 

Fumiko  was  the  daughter  of  a  naval  officer,  well  versed  in  the 
literature  of  her  own  land,  and  a  good  English  scholar.  I  had  only 
just  come  to  Japan,  an  Anglo- Japanese  girl  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  England,  knowing  nothing  of  my  fatherland.  c  Friendships  are 
discovered,  not  made,'  says  a  philosopher,  and  in  our  case  this  was 
true.  In  her  delightful  and  sympathetic  companionship  I  began  to 
forget  the  heart-aching  homesickness  for  my  motherland,  and  to 
learn  to  accustom  myself  to  the  strange  country  to  which  fate  and 
my  father  had  brought  me.  There  is  nothing  more  pitiful  than  the 
abysmal  loneliness  and  utter  hopelessness  of  the  young,  cut  off 
from  those  they  love,  and  planted  in  antipodal  surroundings ;  they 
have  no  experience  to  tell  them  that  misery,  like  joy,  is  but  a  condition 
of  time,  and  that  both  pass  and  alternate.  Who  can  say  what  drew 
us  together  ?  Yet  never  was  I  happier  than  when  she  put  her  hand 
into  mine  and  made  me  her  confidante,  and  great  was  my  sorrow 
when  she  married  and  left  me  to  pace  the  garden  alone  and  to  the 
memory  of  all  the  stories  she  had  told  me.  To  her  I  owe  my  awaken- 
ing to  the  beauty  of  Japanese  romance  and  the  love  of  those  old 
tragedies. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then,  but  the  other  day,  when 
I  was  told  that  Danjiro  was  acting  the  drama  of  Kesa  Gozen  at  the 
Kabukiza  Theatre,  my  mind  flashed  back  to  those  convent-like  days 
when  Fumiko  and  I 

Leaned  all  the  wistful  limit  of  the  world, 
Dreamed  of  the  glow  and  glory  of  the  distance, 

and  stirred  to  life  stories  of  love  and  duty,  old  as  the  dawn  which 
first  broke  upon  the  island  empire,  yet  ever  new  and  living  while 
hearts  throb  to  the  music  of  the  ideal. 
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But  I  am  long  in  coming  to  the  story  of  Kesa  Gozen.  This  beauti- 
ful and  touching  story  of  the  Japanese  ideal  of  woman's  character 
is  told  in  the  drama  called  Nachi-no-Taki  Chikai  no  Mongaku,  '  The 
Priest  Mongaku  at  the  Waterfall  of  Nachi '  (it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Japanese  that  they  have  ignored  the  heroine  in  the  title  of  the  drama), 
which  was  acted  by  Danjiro  Ichikawa,  the  star  of  the  Japanese  stage, 
at  the  Kabuldza  Theatre  during  the  month  of  October  1902. 
The  heights  of  romance  and  tragedy  are  scaled,  and  the  pathos  of  a 
woman's  unflinching  and  voluntary  sacrifice  of  life  rends  the  heart. 
The  heroine  is  not  a  Francesca  da  Rimini,  caught  up  by  the  whirlwind 
of  passion  and  blown  whithersoever  it  listeth,  but  a  woman  who  finds 
herself  confronted  by  a  vehement  and  determined  passion  out  of  the 
toils  of  which  she  sees  no  escape,  and  so,  in  the  prime  of  youth  and 
beauty,  to  save  her  husband's  name,  her  mother's  life,  and  her  own 
virtue,  she  calmly  arranges  by  stratagem  to  die  by  the  hand  of  her 
impetuous  and  would-be  lover. 

These  tragic  events  took  place  in  the  year  1160,  and  a  full  account 
of  them  may  be  found  in  the  Gempei  Seisuiki,  a  record  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  two  great  rival  clans,  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto, 
whose  struggles  for  supremacy  disturbed  Japan  for  many  years,  and 
find  a  parallel  in  the  conflicts  of  the  White  and  Red  Roses  in  England. 

What  is  known  historically  of  the  story  is  this.  Kesa,  the  heroine, 
was  the  only  child  of  a  widowed  mother  called  Koromogawa,  after 
the  place  of  her  residence  during  her  married  life.  The  word '  Koromo ' 
means  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  her  daughter  was  consequently 
called  '  Kesa,'  which  means  the  '  stole,'  her  real  name  being  Atoma. 
Both  her  father  and  grandfather  were  knights.  The  mother  and 
daughter  led  a  secluded  life,  always  bordering  on  poverty,  and  some- 
times menaced  by  actual  want. 

Koromogawa  took  charge  of  an  orphaned  nephew,  a  boy,  a  few 
years  older  than  Kesa,  and  the  two  young  cousins  grew  up  together, 
with  the  old-fashioned  result  that  the  lad  fell  in  love  with  the  lass. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Yendo  Morito,  called  away  probably  on  business 
connected  with  his  clan,  had  to  leave  Kesa,  just  then  budding  into 
exquisite  beauty.  Before  leaving  he  entreated  his  aunt  to  promise 
him  Kesa  in  marriage.  Koromogawa  complied.  Yendo  did  not 
return  for  five  years,  and  in  the  meantime  Watanabe  Wataru,  a 
wealthy  and  handsome  young  warrior,  proposed  for  the  hand  of  Kesa. 
The  mother,  probably  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  of  the  match 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  neglected  her  promise  to  Yendo,  and 
married  Kesa  to  Wataru,  who  also  was  the  girl's  cousin.  After  they 
have  been  married  two  years  Yendo  Morito  returns  and  sees  his  lovely 
young  cousin  by  accident.  His  boy's  love,  cherished  fondly  during 
long  years  of  absence,  flames  into  a  man's  overmastering  passion  at 
sight  of  her.  He  learns,  to  his  despair,  that  she  is  married  to  another, 
and  in  his  wrath  determines  to  kill  his  aunt  who,  by  her  faithless- 
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ness  to  her  promise,  has  made  his  life  a  misery.  He  rushes  out  and, 
entering  his  aunt's  house,  draws  his  sword  upon  her.  She,  to  gain  time, 
promises  that  he  shall  see  Kesa  ere  long.  Yendo,  fain  to  be  content 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  Kesa,  retires,  and  Koromogawa  summons  her 
daughter. 

When  Kesa  arrives  she  finds  that  her  mother  has  made  all  arrange- 
ments to  kill  herself,  and  on  learning  the  circumstances,  she  under- 
takes to  see  her  cousin,  and  quiets  her  distressed  parent.  Then 
she  interviews  Morito,  and  tells  him  that  she  has  always  loved  him, 
but  before  she  can  be  his  he  must  first  put  her  husband  out  of  the 
way.  To  this  he  willingly  consents.  She  bids  him  come  that  night 
to  the  house,  where  she  will  make  her  husband  wash  his  hair  and 
drink  wine  so  that  he  may  sleep  soundly.  Yendo  is  to  steal  in  at 
midnight  and,  by  feeling  for  the  damp  hair,  find  and  slay  his  rival. 
Kesa  returns  home,  washes  her  own  hair,  and  sleeps  in  the  room  she 
has  pointed  out  to  Yendo,  having  carefully  put  her  husband  to  sleep 
in  an  inner  room. 

This  is  an  interesting  psychological  point,  and  is  perhaps  obscure 
to  the  Western  reader.  The  ethical  training  of  a  Japanese  woman 
teaches  her  that  in  any  great  crisis  she  is  the  one  to  be  sacrificed. 
Kesa,  rather  than  be  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  which  would  involve  her 
husband  and  her  mother  in  a  blood  feud  with  Yendo,  puts  herself 
out  of  the  way,  and  by  doing  so  not  only  saves  the  lives  of  all  con- 
cerned, but  preaches  a  silent  and  moving  sermon  to  her  kinsman, 
whose  ungoverned  conduct  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  all  Japanese 
moralists. 

The  mad  and  reckless  lover  comes,  but  when  he  thinks  to  gaze 
with  triumph  on  the  severed  head  of  his  hated  rival,  he  is  stricken 
with  horror  to  find  that  he  has  murdered  the  woman  he  loved  so 
passionately.  He  confesses  his  crime  to  the  husband,  and  they  both 
become  monks.  Years  after,  from  the  obscurity  of  the  monastery, 
there  rises  into  the  prominence  of  political  life  a  monk  called  Mongaku, 
who  is  the  friend  and  councillor  of  the  great  Shogun,  Yoritomo, 
the  head  of  the  Minamoto  clan.  Mongaku  the  monk  is  the  knight 
Yendo  Morito. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  Kesa  really  loved  Yendo,1  but  her 
filial  obedience  obliged  her  to  marry  the  man  whom  her  mother  chose 
for  her.  Then,  when  she  found  how  great  her  cousin's  love  for  her 
was,  knowing  that  in  her  heart  she  returned  his  love,  and  knowing 
too  that  she  could  not  be  his  without  sin,  she  went  gladly  to  her 
death,  rejoicing  perhaps  that  it  was  by  the  sword  of  her  beloved  she 
should  perish. 

This  version  is  the  more  beautiful  and  tragic,  for  we  have  a  woman 
triumphant  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  temptation  that  can  ever 

1  This  is  the  interpretation  that  the  writer  and  her  friend  put  upon  the  heroine's 
conduct. 
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beat  against  a  human  heart.  The  invincible  yearning  of  the  flesh 
must  have  been  there,  but  the  soul  battled  bravely  and  won.  The 
power  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  conquest  in  love,  these  are  hers ;  but 
Kesa,  remaining  faithful  to  duty,  by  her  death  places  the  honour  of 
the  family  beyond  all  danger  of  blemish  through  her. 

The  present  drama  does  not  recognise  this  latter  version,  but 
is  founded  on  the  former.  The  tragedy  is  epic  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  c  is  lifted  from  the  outset  into  the  high  region  of  things  predestined.' 
Fate,  like  some  dread  spider,  weaves  her  fatal  web  of  love  and  doom, 
and  Kesa  is  caught  in  the  meshes.  The  grand  simplicity  of  the  play 
and  the  purity  of  purpose  of  the  heroine  recall  the  Greek  drama. 
Kesa  allows  herself  no  dalliance  with  admiration ;  vanity  lures  her 
not  from  the  narrow  path  of  right.  She  sees  that  nothing  will  swerve 
Yendo  from  his  irresistible  passion,  and  she  resolves  to  die.  '  Fear 
in  the  face  of  danger  dies,'  and  having  quickly  made  up  her  mind 
she  never  vacillates  or  looks  back,  but  moves  forward  with  the  dignity 
of  sublime  reserve  to  her  self-calculated  and  self-imposed  death. 

ACT  I. — The  play  begins  with  a  scene  in  the  open  air.  A  new 
bridge  has  been  built  near  the  town  of  Osaka,  which  can  be  seen, 
with  the  hills  and  pine-trees,  in  the  distance.  Numbers  of  Buddhist 
priests  appear  in  gorgeous  robes,  and  offer  prayers  for  the  safety  of 
the  new  bridge. 

Some  village  officials,  a  retainer  of  Yendo  Morito  who  is  super- 
intendent of  the  works,  and  Watanabe  Kaoru,  a  brother-in-law  to 
Kesa  the  heroine,  appear,  and  the  young  knight  tells  those  present 
that  he  has  accompanied  his  brother's  wife  Kesa,  who  comes  to  see  the 
opening  of  the  new  bridge. 

In  a  few  minutes  Kesa,  the  picture  of  youth  and  grace,  in  lovely 
crepe  robes,  her  face  hidden  by  a  gossamer  gown  held  over  her  head 
with  both  hands  (an  ancient  custom  resembling  the  Turkish  yashmak), 
comes  fluttering  over  the  bridge  like  some  radiant  moth,  followed 
by  two  attendants,  Tamakoto  and  Otose.  Before  saluting  her 
brother-in-law  Kaoru,  she  removes  the  gauze  veil  and  reveals  to  all 
a  face  of  surpassing  loveliness — gracefully  oval  in  shape,  a  complexion 
white  as  the  lily,  lips  crimson  as  the  bud  of  the  peach  blossom,  and 
long  almond  eyes,  surmounted  by  eyebrows  like  the  crescent  of  the 
new  moon.  She  speaks  to  her  brother-in-law,  who  tells  her  that 
he  is  going  to  see  her  cousin,  Yendo  Morito,  the  superintendent  of 
the  new  bridge.  Kesa  then  prepares  to  retire,  and,  donning  the 
gauze-robe  yashmak,  her  attendants  helping,  she  turns  to  go  home. 
As  she  moves  away,  Yendo  Morito  on  horseback  crosses  the  bridge, 
and,  catching  sight  of  the  beautiful  woman,  watches  her  disappear 
into  the  distance.  The  priests  and  officials  bow  in  polite  salutation, 
but  he  is  oblivious  to  everything  near  him,  for  his  gaze  is  riveted 
on  the  retreating  figure  of  Kesa,  He  thrills  with  rapturous  emotion 
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at  the  sight,  and  happy  memories  of  their  childhood  and  early  youth 
rush  over  him. 

The  tragedy  begins  here.  Yendo  Morito,  after  several  years' 
absence,  sees  his  cousin  for  the  first  time,  and,  shaken  with  a 
mighty  love,  he  learns  that  she,  who  was  promised  to  him  in  his 
boyhood,  is  already  the  wife  of  another — of  his  kinsman,  Watanabe 
Wataru. 

ACT  II. — The  curtain  is  pulled  aside  upon  the  maternal  home 
of  Kesa,  a  small  thatched  cottage  in  the  country  near  Kyoto.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  little  home  denotes  genteel  poverty,  tranquil 
retirement,  and  spotless  cleanliness.  The  two  ladies  who  accom- 
panied Kesa  in  the  first  Act,  Tamakoto  and  Otose,  are  discovered  in 
the  little  sitting-room  discoursing.  Koromogawa,  an  old  lady  with 
flowing  grey  hair,  comes  out  from  an  inner  room  and  receives  her 
two  visitors,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  they  ask  her  to  tell 
them  the  reason  why  she  has  lived  so  long  in  such  a  remote  place  as 
the  province  of  Mutsu.  In  compliance  with  their  request,  Koromo- 
gawa says  : 

4 1  am  the  daughter  of  a  knight  who  held  the  province  in  tenure 
for  his  services  to  his  feudal  lord.  My  husband  was  a  retainer  of  the 
Governor  of  Mutsu,  and  so  when  we  were  married  we  went  and  lived 
at  Koromogawa.  My  daughter  Kesa  was  born  to  me  there,  and 
soon  after  my  husband  died,  and  I  went  back  with  my  child  to  my  old 
home,  and  have  since  lived  a  quiet  and  humble  life.  -On  my  return 
people  here  called  me  after  the  place,  Koromogawa,  where  my  married 
life  had  been  spent,  and  my  daughter  was  called  Kesa,  though  her 
real  name  is  Atoma.  She  grew  up  here  and  married  Watanabe 
Wataru.' 

At  this  point  an  official,  named  Gorokuro,  who  seems  to  be  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  old  lady,  conies  in  and  sits  by  the  charcoal 
hearth  and  makes  a  cup  of  tea  for  everyone  present.  The  hearth  is 
square,  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  the  kettle  hangs,  gipsy  fashion,  over 
the  fire,  as  is  the  way  in  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes.  While 
serving  tea  Gorokuro  complains  of  the  behaviour  of  Yendo  Morito 
during  the  building  of  the  bridge.  This  young  and  impetuous  knight 
treated  the  workmen  in  such  a  rigorous  manner  that  insubordination 
resulted,  and  he,  Gorokuro,  had  great  trouble  in  controlling  them. 
This  incident  gives  the  key  to  the  young  knight's  character.  Koromo- 
gawa apologises  to  Gorokuro  for  the  trouble  her  nephew  Yendo  has 
given  him. 

While  this  conversation  proceeds,  Kesa,  accompanied  by  one  of 
her  husband's  retainers,  Kisoda  by  name,  arrives.  Having  dropped 
her  sandals  on  the  stepping-stone  to  the  verandah,  she  removes  her 
veiling  robe,  enters  the  house,  greets  the  old  lady  with  low  bows,  and 
says  that  she  has  come  to  inquire  after  her  mother  on  her  way  home 
from  visiting  a  temple  with  her  husband.  In  a  little  while  the  two 
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ladies,  Tamakoto  and  Otose,  take  their  leave,  and  Kesa  and  her 
mother  retire  to  an  inner  room. 

Yendo  Morito  is  now  seen  approaching  the  house  along  the  '  hana- 
michi,'  and  announces  himself  at  the  gate.  Koromogawa,  in  answer 
to  the  call,  comes  out  to  receive  him,  and  asks  his  business.  He 
replies  that  his  business  is  private,  and  that  he  must  speak  with 
her  in  secret.  Koromogawa  then  ushers  her  nephew  into  a  back 
room,  and  the  passing  of  the  daylight  is  marked  by  the  lighting  of 
a  candle.  As  he  enters  the  house  he  starts  at  the  sight  of  a  woman's 
sandals  on  the  steps,  and  evidently  guesses  that  Kesa  is  near  at  hand. 
Little  dreaming  of  the  storm  that  is  brewing,  the  old  lady  asks  her 
nephew  to  be  seated.  '  He  ominously  remains  standing,  with  his  hand 
upon  his  sword.  Suddenly  the  young  knight's  eyes  flash,  he  snatches 
the  sword  from  its  sheath  and,  seizing  his  astonished  aunt,  his  pent-up 
sense  of  injury  and  the  misery  of  his  thwarted  hopes  find  vent  in 
these  words  : 

1  Prepare  to  die  at  once !  You  are  my  enemy,  and  I  am  of  the 
Watanabe  clan  who  never  allow  their  enemies  to  live,  even  for  a  day  !  ' 

4  What  wrong  have  I  done  you  that  you  should  wish  to  kill  me  ?  ' 
exclaims  the  terrified  woman. 

4  Five  years  ago,  before  I  went  away,  you  promised  to  give  me 
Kesa  in  marriage.  I  come  back,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Watanabe 
bridge  I  see  her,  but  only  as  the  wife  of  another.  I  have  always 
loved  Kesa,  and  now  I  am  bitterly  disappointed  and  sick — sick  with 
disappointment  and  despair.  It  is  true,  no  correspondence  has  passed 
between  us,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  promise.  Ever  since 
I  last  saw  Kesa  I  have  been  ill,  and  I  cannot  live  without  her.  This 
is  all  your  fault.  You  are  my  enemy,  and  you  shall  die  ! ' 

4  Wait  a  moment ! '  shrieks  the  terrified  mother.  '  I  did  not 
mean  to  break  my  promise,  but  Wataru  compelled  me  to  give  her  to 
him.  If  you  really  love  her  still,  I  will  get  her  back  somehow  or 
other  !  Only  calm  yourself,  and  listen  to  reason  ! ' 

But  the  young  knight  is  reckless  to  madness;  the  old  woman's 
pleading  is  lost  upon  him,  and,  perhaps  guessing  that  Kesa  is  in  the 
next  room,  he  determines  to  appeal  to  her  filial  piety  so  as  to  make 
her  appear.  He  raises  his  sword  and  seizes  his  aunt  again,  but  he 
has  no  time  to  strike :  the  sliding  of  a  screen,  the  rustle  of  a  woman's 
silken  garments,  and  between  Yendo  and  the  victim  of  his  vengeance 
there  darts  the  lovely  Kesa — his  arm  is  stayed  by  her  small  hand,  and  a 
voice  he  has  longed  to  hear  says  : 

4  Spare  my  poor  old  mother  ! ' 

Her  mother  throws  herself  between  Kesa  and  Yendo,  crying  : 
4 1  am  ready  to  die  !     You  must  not  sacrifice  your  virtue  to  save 
me!' 

Kesa  again  intervenes  between  her  lover  and  her  mother ;  again 
the  mother  throws  herself  between  them ;  but  at  last  Kesa  persuades 
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the  old  woman  to  retire  and  to  leave  all  to  her  discretion.  Koromo- 
gawa  then  goes  into  the  next  room.  The  knight  fixes  his  gaze  upon 
his  beautiful  cousin,  and  the  resolve  to  possess  her  strengthens  within 
his  storm-tossed  soul.  She  belongs  to  him  by  prior  right.  He  had 
asked  for  her,  and  she  had  been  promised  to  him  before  Wataru 
thought  of  her;  what  right  had  her  mother  to  give  her  away  from 
him  ?  Anger  sweeps  away  all  remembrance  of  the  past  and  of  what  he 
owes  his  aunt.  Jealousy  and  desire,  and  hatred  of  the  one  who  he 
thinks  has  wronged  him,  alone  remain.  In  vain  Kesa  gently  pleads 
and  expostulates.  As  if  impatient  of  the  delay  of  his  vengeance, 
Yendo  once  more  seizes  his  sword  and  rushes  towards  the  inner  room. 
Then  Kesa  wheels  round  upon  him,  and  with  her  cheek  close  to  his, 
her  crape  draperies  touching  him  and  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  she 
whispers  in  his  ear  : 

'  I  have  always  loved  you,  Yendo.  If  you  really  love  me  as  you 
say,  you  must  first  put  my  husband  out  of  the  way,  and  I  am  yours.' 

'  How  can  I  kill  him  ?  '  whispers  the  determined  man. 

6  Come  to-morrow  night  and  steal  into  the  bedroom  of  my  husband. 
I  shall  make  him  drunk  with  wine.  You  can  identify  him  by  touching 
his  hair,  for  I  shall  induce  him  to  wash  it  before  retiring,  and  you  will 
find  the  locks  wet.' 

As  Kesa  whispers  her  plan,  the  tense  figure  of  the  desperate  knight 
relaxes  from  its  stern  purpose  of  murder.  Thrilling  with  hope  and 
passion,  he  turns  to  her,  and  in  her  attitude  of  abandonment  he 
sees  the  vision  of  their  united  happiness.  Little  does  his  wild  and 
lawless  nature  dream  of  the  escape  which  the  noble  woman  will  force 
out  of  the  toils  fast  closing  round  her.  The  picture  as  the  two  stand 
together  is  intensely  dramatic,  and  thrills  with  the  portent  of  a  mighty 
crisis. 

ACT  III.  opens  upon  the  fine  residence  of  Watanabe  Wataru,  the 
husband  of  Kesa.  The  gleaming  cream  wood  of  the  verandah  and 
the  posts,  the  fineness  of  the  matting,  the  dainty  white  and  gold 
of  the  walls  and  screens  are  all  part  of  the  exquisite  refinements  of  a 
wealthy  Japanese  home.  Kesa  and  her  husband  are  discovered  sitting 
side  by  side  in  a  room  opening  on  the  garden.  A  large  slab  of  granite 
forms  the  stepping-stone  from  the  verandah,  and  a  line  of  irregular 
slabs  makes  a  pathway  to  the  bamboo  gate  which  shuts  off  the  outer 
garden.  The  whole  arrangement  and  the  atmosphere  are  realistic 
of  a  Japanese  home. 

The  young  couple,  both  magnificently  robed,  have  only  just  retired 
to  their  sitting-room,  for  they  have  been  entertaining  guests  at  a  ban- 
quet. The  only  furniture  in  the  room  is  a  sword-stand  on  which  the 
knight  places  his  long  weapon,  the  insignia  of  samurai  honour.  Before 
them  is  a  small  low  table  (sambo)  of  white  wood,  on  which  stands  a 
white  wine-jar  and  her  husband's  drinking-cup.  Kesa  dismisses  the 
two  servants  in  attendance,  and  then  proceeds  to  pour  out  some 
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wine  for  her  husband.  Wataru  little  dreams  that  it'is  the  last  cup  his 
wife  will  ever  drink  with  him,  though  to  her,  knowing  her  premeditated 
and  self-arranged  doom,  the  little  ceremony  has  not  only  a  sacrificial 
symbolism,  but  the  appalling  pathos  and  pitilessness  of  a  last  love 
rite. 

Wataru  drains  the  wine-cup  and,  handing  it  to  Kesa,  pours  the 
wine  out  for  her.  Kesa  drinks,  and  then,  overcome  at  last  by  a  sadness 
which  her  husband  does  not  understand,  she  turns  away  and  weeps. 
She  explains  that  her  tears  spring  from  the  thought  of  the  unchange- 
able love  between  husband  and  wife,  which  would  last  even  after 
death.  He  replies  that  the  knowledge  of  their  mutual  faithfulness 
should  be  a  joy,  and  not  a  grief.  While  thus  conversing  in  the  hush 
of  night,  the  deep  mellow  tone  of  a  temple  bell  announces  the  hour 
of  midnight.  Kesa  persuades  her  husband  to  retire  to  her  own  bed- 
room this  night.  On  her  knees  she  pushes  aside  the  screens  leading 
to  an  inner  room,  and  as  he  passes  in  she  bows  with  her  head  to  the 
floor,  and  then  closes  them  after  him.  Never  will  she  see  her  husband 
again,  yet  her  self-control  is  so  great  that  she  gives  no  sign  of  the 
emotion  which  must  have  surged  over  her  at  that  moment.  She 
knows  that  it  is  an  eternal  farewell,  yet  she  allows  Wataru  to  pass 
from  her  sight  with  only  the  usual  greeting. 

For  a  little  time  she  stands  like  one  dazed ;  then,  recollecting  her- 
self, she  disappears  for  a  few  minutes  and  returns  along  the  verandah. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  those  that  do  not  know  the  story  divine  the 
tragic  end.  Her  long  black  hair  streams,  wet  and  heavy,  over  her 
shoulders,  and  she  feels  it  as  she  moves  along  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
quite  wet.  On  her  arm  she  carries  one  of  her  husband's  '  kimono ' 
and  his  ceremonial  cap,  all  necessary  for  the  deception  of  Yendo.  Her 
aspect  expresses  hopeless  grief  and  resignation.  Twice  in  her  slow 
progress  to  the  outer  room  she  stops  and  weeps.  She  looks  out  upon 
the  still  garden,  and  the  cool  fragrant  air  of  night  must  seem  to  mock 
her  woe.  At  the  second  outburst  of  grief  it  seems  for  a  moment  as  if 
her  resolution  had  failed  her.  She  lays  her  cheek,  in  a  passion  of 
yearning  and  tenderness,  on  the  robe  she  carries,  and  her  tears  fall 
fast  at  the  thought  of  her  happy  wedded  life,  so  soon  to  be  cut  short 
by  the  lawless  desire  of  another  man.  There  will  be  no  one  to  pray 
for  her  old  mother  when  she  dies — it  should  be  a  daughter's  duty  to 
ofier  the  daily  incense  to  a  mother's  departed  spirit ;  she  can  never 
know  the  pride  of  bearing  a  son  to  preserve  the  name  of  her  husband's 
family.  Oh  !  the  pity  of  it — the  pity  of  it !  These,  and  more  than 
these,  must  have  been  her  sad  thoughts.  That  she  was  loth  to  leave 
the  world  we  learn  by  the  poem,  written  in  these  moments  of  anguish, 
which  she  left  with  her  farewell  letter  to  her  mother.  She  raises  her 
head  at  last,  and  comes  forward.  Her  husband's  honour,  her  mother's 
life,  and  her  own  purity  are  at  stake  ;  the  weakness  of  sorrow  vanishes 
— there  is  no  other  way  than  this.  Her  beauty  is  the  sin,  for  it  has 
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roused  Yendo's  passion :  her  beauty  must  pay  the  penalty — her  life  is 
the  sacrifice. 

To-night — as  she  planned  when  she  rushed  in  upon  the  tumultuous 
scene  between  her  mother  and  Yendo — she  will  sleep  in  her  husband's 
room,  and  when  Yendo  her  cousin  comes,  instead  of  killing  her  husband, 
his  sword  will  cut  off  her  own  head.  She  lifts  the  bamboo  curtain 
which  hangs  before  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  verandah,  and 
passes  to  her  doom.  , 

The  stage  is  darkened  and  empty.  An  impressive  interval  of 
silence  and  inaction  follows.  The  audience  throbs  with  the  sustained 
sense  of  impending  catastrophe  and  fatality  hanging  over  the  house. 
The  awful  pregnancy  of  the  situation  is  intensely  realistic,  and  its 
contrasts  are  strikingly  dramatic.  In  the  inner  room — his  wife's 
room — lies  the  husband,  wrapt  in  peaceful  sleep,  pitifully  unconscious 
of  the  tragedy  which  is  being  enacted  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  In  the 
outer  room  the  young  wife  lies  waiting  in  the  lonely  dark  for  the 
sword  of  her  lover.  Who  can  realise  the  tension  of  those  last  minutes, 
stretched  to  eternity  by  the  agony  of  suspense  ?  If  by  any  chance  her 
plan  fails,  her  husband  or  her  cousin  will  be  killed,  or  both.  What  if 
Wataru,  roused  by  some  slight  noise,  come  out  to  find  Yendo  approach- 
ing the  room  where  she  has  arranged  to  sleep  ;  what  construction  must 
he  put  upon  these  circumstances.  And  then,  her  senses  sharpened 
by  suffering  and  by  the  unutterable  loneliness  of  the  awful  situation, 
she  thinks  that  she  catches  the  first  faint  sound  of  Yendo's  stealthy 
footsteps.  She  counts  them  as  they  draw  near,  and  as  the  bamboo 
curtain  is  raised  and  the  swish  of  the  sword  falls  upon  her  in  the  dark, 
she  smiles  to  think  that  the  struggle  is  over,  and  that  she  has  triumphed, 
and  thus  she  faces  death  with  the  magnificent  courage  with  which 
she  had  planned  it. 

Yendo  Morito  arrives.  His  long  sleeves  are  looped  back,  ready 
for  his  dreadful  work,  and  in  his  hand  he  carries  a  drawn  sword. 
Swiftly  and  noiselessly  he  moves  along  the  verandah ;  pauses  for  a  few 
moments  outside  the  room  where  lies  asleep,  as  he  imagines,  the  only 
obstacle  between  him  and  the  woman  he  loves — loves  so  passionately 
that  he  is  willing  to  use  the  murder  of  his  kinsman  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  reach  her.  He  enters. 

The  stage  revolves.  The  courtyard  of  a  temple  is  the  next  scene, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  outer  court. 
The  murderer  is  seen  coming  out  upon  the  top  of  the  steps  into  the 
moonlight :  he  carries  something  covered  under  his  arm.  Turning 
towards  the  flood  of  moonlight  with  a  fierce  and  unholy  joy  at  the 
thought  of  gazing  on  his  rival's  head,  he  uncovers  what  he  carries. 
To  his  unspeakable  horror  and  amazement,  the  moonlight  reveals 
the  head  of  Kesa — his  love — not  that  of  Wataru  whom  it  was  his 
purpose  to  kill.  Unable  to  believe  his  eyes,  he  raises  the  head  by  the 
wet  hair  once  more  into  the  full  light  of  the  moon.  There  is  no  mis- 
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take.  As  the  truth  forces  itself  upon  his  unwilling  mind,  all  his 
strength  goes  from  him,  and  he  falls  upon  the  steps  overcome  with 
anguish  and  remorse.  In  that  awful  moment  he  sees  the  hideousness 
of  his  crime  and  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  in  its  true  light.  The 
cloud  of  darkness,  as  the  Japanese  say,  rolls  back  from  his  soul,  and 
he  is  smitten  to  earth  with  the  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery. 

The  fourth  scene  of  this  Act  represents  the  front  gate  of  Wataru's 
house.  It  is  the  morning  following  the  last  scene.  Outside  stand 
numerous  tradesmen — the  rice-man,  the  fishmonger,  and  some  samurai 
— all  unable  to  effect  an  entrance,  for,  though  late  in  the  morning,  the 
house  is  still  closed.  After  repeated  knocking,  Kisoda  and  Otose 
appear  and  tell  them  that,  on  account  of  an  unfortunate  event  which 
has  occurred  in  the  house,  they  must  be  asked  to  withdraw  for  the  day. 
The  tradesmen  then  go  grumbling  away. 

The  next  scene  represents  the  familiar  chamber  where  Wataru 
and  Kesa  sat  together  the  evening  before.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
lies  an  ominous  pile  of  quilts  covering  the  remains  of  Kesa.  Before 
the  corpse  of  his  young  wife  sits  the  husband,  the  picture  of  mute 
and  stoic  grief.  Opposite  him  is  Koromogawa.  Behind  her  again 
are  Tamakoto  and  Otose.  Wataru  tells  them  that  last  night  he 
slept  in  his  wife's  room  in  compliance  with  her  wish,  while  she  retired 
to  his  room.  That  in  the  morning  he  found  her  killed  and  her  head 
carried  away,  and  that  no  clue  or  trace  of  the  murderer  can  be  dis- 
covered. He  says  he  can  hardly  speak  for  grief  at  the  loss  of  Kesa 
and  the  disgrace  his  knighthood  has  suffered. 

An  attendant  here  rushes  in  and  says  that  Yendo  insists  on  seeing 
Wataru.  Wataru  sends  a  message  to  say  that  he  cannot  receive  him 
now.  The  servant  returns  to  say  that  Yendo  is  forcing  his  way  into 
the  house,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  check  him.  Yendo  rushes  in 
like  a  whirlwind  and  seats  himself  outside  the  room,  on  the  verandah. 
He  lays  the  head  down  before  them  all  and  confesses  his  crime,  with 
all  the  circumstances  relating  to  it.  Then  comes  the  most  heart- 
rending part  of  the  tragedy.  The  old  mother  tenderly  unwraps  the 
head  and,  folding  it  to  her  bosom,  gives  way  to  a  loud  and  long  paroxysm 
of  grief.  Wail  after  wail  bursts  from  her.  She  rocks  herself  in  wild 
abandonment  to  poignant  sorrow.  The  samurai  stoicism  of  the  hus- 
band avails  him  not  in  this  hour  of  bitter  trial.  He  wipes  his  slow 
tears  furtively  away.  Tamakoto  brings  out  a  letter  of  Kesa's  found 
in  the  room  where  she  was  killed.  Yendo  snatches  up  the  letter, 
spreads  it  out  before  him,  and  reads  it  aloud.  It  is  addressed  to  her 
mother,  and  may  be  rendered  into  English  as  follows  : 

I  have  always  heard  [this  is  a  humble  form  of  expression  which  women  are 
supposed  to  use — they  must  never  assert  a  fact]  that  woman  is  a  sinful 
creature  [because  of  her  beauty,  which  lures  men  to  sin].  I  fear  that  many 
people  [meaning  her  mother,  husband,  and  admirer]  are  in  danger  of  their  lives 
because  of  me.  Mother,  I  know  that  you  will  sorrow  much  if  I  die,  and  I  am 
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sorrowful  thinking  of  the  grief  which  I  must  cause  you.  I  intend  to  expiate 
my  sin  [meaning  the  sin  of  being  beautiful,  which  has  caused  Yendo  to  love 
her]  by  death.  Weep  not  for  me,  and  though  it  should  be  my  place  to  pray 
for  you,  I  beseech  you  to  pray  for  the  rest  of  my  soul  when  I  have  departed  on 
the  journey  of  death.  I  can  understand  your  sorrow,  and  this  is  the  only 
anxiety  I  feel  at  this  moment. 

Morito  now  presents  his  sword  to  Wataru,  and  requests  him  to 
take  life  for  life,  and  to  behead  him  in  order  to  avenge  his  wife's 
death.  Wataru  replies  that  he  has  no  wish  to  kill  him,  since  he  has 
confessed  and  repented  of  his  crime.  '  Let  us  forsake  this  worldly 
life  and  become  followers  of  Buddha,  and  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  in 
praying  for  Kesa.' 

Then  and  there  the  two  knights,  first  Wataru  and  then  Yendo, 
take  their  swords  and  cut  off  their  queues  of  hair.  Tamakoto  brings 
in  a  low  table,  and  on  this  Koromogawa  places  the  head  of  Kesa.  A 
tray  with  an  incense-burner  is  now  placed  before  the  ghastly  presence. 
The  stricken  mother,  having  set  the  incense  burning,  takes  her  rosary 
and  bows  her  head  in  prayer.  Wataru  now  moves  towards  the  extem- 
pore shrine,  and  prays  with  his  face  hidden. 

In  the  presence  of  transcendent  virtue  and  sublimely  unselfish 
heroism,  the  sinner  is  forgotten.  The  silent  scene  of  woe  and  desola- 
tion is  too  much  for  the  penitent  Yendo ;  he  rises,  and  with  one  last 
look  he  turns  to  go  into  his  life-long  expiation.  Thus  the  stupendous 
tragedy,  '  from  the  pitch  of  distraction  and  calamity,  is  brought  beauti- 
fully, classically,  to  a  quiet  and  reconciling  close.' 

YET  THEODORA  OZAKI. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 
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Already  thinkers — summarising  the  experience  of  the  two  great  colonising 
nations — thinkers  not  to  be  ignored,  both  French  and  English,  have  predicted 
that  the  earth  will  never  be  fully  dominated  by  the  races  of  the  West,  and  that 
the  future  belongs  to  the  Orient.  Such,  too,  are  the  convictions  of  many  who 
have  learned  by  long  sojourn  in  the  East  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of  that 
strange  humanity,  so  utterly  removed  from  us  in  thought,  to  comprehend  the 
depth  and  force  of  its  tides  of  life,  to  understand  its  immeasurable  capacities  of 
assimilation.  ...  In  the  judgment  of  such  observers  nothing  less  than  the 
extermination  of  a  race  comprising  more  than  one-third  of  the  world's  population 
could  now  assure  us  even  of  the  future  of  our  own  civilisation.  .  .  .  We  have 
exterminated  feebler  races  by  merely  over-living  them,  by  monopolising  and 
absorbing,  almost  without  conscious  effort,  everything  necessary  to  their 
happiness,  so  may  we  ourselves  be  exterminated  at  last  by  races  capable  of 
under -living  us,  of  monopolising  all  our  necessities.  Races  more  patient,  more 
self-denying,  more  fertile,  and  much  less  expensive  for  Nature  to  support. 


THESE  words — a  quotation  from  Lafcadio  Hearn's  now  celebrated 
essay  on  Jiu-jitsu — were  written  at  Tokyo,  over  a  decade  before  his 
death  in  September  last,  written  also  before  the  Chinese-Japanese 
war. 

A  few  years  later,  when  Port  Arthur  had  been  taken  from  Japan 
and  given  to  Kussia,  an  eminent  statesman  remarked  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  with  that  prescience  that  distinguished  him,  in 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  foreign  peoples,  that  they  had  deprived  her 
of  the  fruits  of  her  victory,  but  that  the  Japanese  were  possessed  of 
remarkable  patience  and  fortitude.  They  would  need  six,  perhaps 
eight,  years  to  prepare,  then  they  would  go  to  war  with  Russia,  and 
retake  Port  Arthur.  '  When  that  is  accomplished,'  he  adds,  '  half  the 
East  will  be  theirs  to  do  what  they  like  with.' 

Then  it  was  that  he  conceived  the  master-stroke  of  policy  that 
fitly  completed  his  illustrious  career,  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance. 

Nowadays  the  daily  Press  and  the  libraries  are  flooded  with 
more  or  less  inaccurate  accounts  of  Japan  and  her  people.  The  Times 
military  correspondent  contributes  to  that  paper  an  article  which 
he  calls  '  The  Soul  of  a  Nation.'  The  article  is  extremely  well  written, 
and  is  now  being  sold  in  hundreds  in  pamphlet  form  ;  but  it  shows 
the  superficial  way  in  which  people  stopping  in  the  country  for  a  few 
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months  judge  her  religion  and  psychology.  It  would  be  as  accurate 
to  declare  that  the  religious  thought  of  the  England  of  our  time  had 
been  shaped  by  the  Puseyism  of  Oxford  fifty  years  ago,  as  to  declare 
that  '  Bushido '  is  the  power  that  sways  popular  opinion  in  Japan. 
*  Bushido  '  is  but  the  code  of  honour  of  the  ancient  Bushi  or  Samurai, 
the  aristocracy  of  Old  Japan,  numbering  at  the  outside  a  million, 
whereas  the  Japanese  nation  numbers  forty-five  or  forty-six  millions 
strong. 

In  his  last  book,  Japan,  an  Interpretation,  Lafcadio  Hearn  tells 
us  most  explicitly  that,  though  the  ancient  Bushi  or  Samurai  spirit 
still  lives  on  in  some  of  the  more  conservative  portions  of  Japan,  the 
laws  framing  its  code  have  been  obsolete  for  a  generation,  and,  in  his 
chapter  headed  '  The  Religion  of  Loyalty,5  he  affirms  that  the  splendid 
courage  and  unconquered  heroism  of  the  Japanese  are  not  the  outcome 
of  any  ancient  code  of  honour,  but  of  the  living,  ever-powerful,  ever- 
present  influence  of  the  supreme  cult,  Shintoism,  or  Ancestor  Worship. 
In  its  hour  of  greatest  danger,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the 
national  instinct,  and  the  instinct  of  Japan's  rulers,  turned  back  to 
the  moral  experience  on  which  it  could  best  rely,  the  experience 
embodied  in  the  religion  of  the  dead. 

This  it  is  that  animates  these  heroes  who  have  appeared  in  the 
great  drama  now  being  enacted  in  the  Far  East — men  whose 
patriotism  and  chivalry  make  us  believe  that  youth  still  lingers 
in  some  corner  of  the  heart  of  this  ancient  world — gallant-hearted 
gentlemen,  who,  when  called  upon  to  surrender  their  ships  or  die 
within  the  hour,  have  died  to  a  man — heroes  like  Takeo  Hirose,  who 
have  walked  calmly  and  unflinchingly  to  certain  destruction,  expect- 
ing no  personal  reward,  looking  upon  death  as  naught,  on  their  indi- 
vidual desires  as  of  no  account,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  against 
their  duty  to  their  dead  ancestors,  and  to  the  influencing  of  other 
lives,  yet  unborn,  that  will  come  after  them. 

From  the  thousands  of 'young  men  now  being  summoned  to  the  war,  one 
hears  no  expression  of  hope  [Hearn  tells  us]  to  return  to  their  homes  with 
glory,  the  common  wish  uttered  is  only  to  win  remembrance  at  the  Shokonsha 
— that  Spirit-invoking  Temple  where  the  souls  of  all  who  die  for  the  Emperor 
and  the  Fatherland  are  believed  to  gather. 

In  his  Glimpses  ~of  Unfamiliar  Japan  he  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  the  ancient  Shinto  faith  : 

The  best  of  our  scholars  have  never  been  able  to  tell  us  what  Shinto  is. 
To  some  it  appears  to  be  merely  Ancestor  Worship,  to  others  Ancestor  Worship 
combined  with  Nature  Worship,  to  others  again  it  seems  to  be  no  religion  at 
all ;  to  the  missionaries  of  the  more  ignorant  class  it  is  the  worst  form  of 
heathenism.  Doubtless  the  difficulty  of  explaining  Shinto  has  been  due  simply 
to  the  fact  that  the  synthetists  have  sought  for  the  sources  of  it  in  books,  in  the 
Kojiki  and  the  Nihongo  which  are  its  histories ;  in  the  Norito  which  are  its 
prayers ;  in  the  commentaries  of  Motowori  and  Hirata,  who  were  its  greatest 
scholars.^  But  the  reality  of  Shinto  lives  not  in  books,  nor  in  rites,  nor  in 
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commandments,  but  in  the  national  heart,  of  which  it  is  the  highest  emotional 
religious  expression,  immortal  and  ever  young;  Far  underlying  all  the  surface- 
crop  of  quaint  superstition  and  artless  myth  and  fantastic  magic,  there  thrills 
a  mighty  spiritual  force,  the  whole  soul  of  a  race,  with  its  impulses  and  powers 
and  intuitions.  He  who  would  know  what  Shinto  is  must  learn  to  know  that 
mysterious  soul  in  which  the  sense  of  beauty  and  power  of  art,  and  the  fire  of 
heroism  and  magnetism  of  loyalty,  and  the  emotion  of  faith,  have  become 
inherent,  immanent,  unconscious,  instinctive. 

Trusting  to  know  something  of  the  Oriental  soul  in  whose  joyous  love  of 
nature  and  of  life  even  the  unlearned  may  discern  a  strange  likeness  to  the  soul 
of  the  old  Greek  race,  I  trust  also  that  I  may  presume  some  day  to  speak  of 
the  great  living  power  of  that  faith  now  called  Shinto,  but  more  anciently 
'  Kami-no-michi '  or  '  The  Way  of  the  Gods.' 

In  his  essay  entitled  After  the  War,  he  describes  the  return  of  the 
soldiers  to  Tokyo  at  the  end  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War,  sunburnt 
and  grim,  the  dark-blue  winter  uniforms  frayed  and  torn,  the  shoes 
worn  into  shapelessness,  the  features  showing  neither  joy  nor  pride,  the 
quick-searching  eyes  hardly  glancing  at  the  welcoming  flags.  He 
turned  and  said  to  his  Japanese  servant,  '  This  evening  they  will  be 
in  Asaka  and  Nagoya.  They  will  hear  the  bugles^calling ;  and  they 
will  think  of  comrades  who  never  can  return.' 

The  old  man  answered  with  simple  earnestness  :  '  Perhaps  by 
Western  people  it  is  thought  that  the  dead  never  can  return.  But 
we  cannot  so  think.  There  are  no  Japanese  dead  who  do  not  return. 
There  are  none  who  do  not  know  the  way.  From  China  and  from 
Chosen  and  out  of  the  bitter  sea  all  our  dead  have  come  back,  all ! 
They  are  with  us  now.  In  every  dusk  they  gather  to  hear  the  bugles 
that  call  them  home,  and  they  will  hear  them  also  in  that  day  when 
the  armies  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  shall  be  summoned  against  Russia.' 

One  might  almost  count  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands  the  English- 
men and  Americans  who  have  really  taken  up  their  abode  amongst 
the  Japanese,  and  penetrated  behind  the  reserve  which  they  show 
to  foreigners  of  whatever  nationality.  Satow,  Basil  Chamberlain, 
Bertie  Mitford,  Percival  Lowell,  Wigmore,  Simmons,  and,  above  all, 
'  the  one  alien  who  is  the  true  adopted  child  of  the  Japanese  mysteries,' 
Lafcadio  Hearn.  This  arises  partly  from  the  incredible  difficulties 
of  the  language  and  the  intricacies  of  the  people's  religion  and  mode 
of  thought.  Hearn  himself  declares  that  no  book  describing  Japan 
historically,  psychologically,  and  ethically  can  be  written  for  at  least 
another  fifty  years.  So  vast  the  subject  that  the  united  labour  of 
a  generation  of  scholars  could  not  exhaust  it,  and  so  difficult  the 
language  that  the  number  of  scholars  willing  to  devote  their  time 
to  it  must  always  be  small. 

Could  you  learn  all  the  words  in  a  Japanese  dictionary  [he  says]  your 
acquisition  would  not  help  you  in  the  least  to  make  yourself  understood  in 
speech,  unless  you  had  learned  also  to  think  like  a  Japanese,  that  is  to  say,  to 
think  backwards,  to  think  upside  down  and  inside  out,  to  think  in  directions 
totally  foreign  to  Aryan  habit. 
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He  himself  never  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  laments  his  *  clumsy  Japanese.'  But  his  position  as  professor 
of  English  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Tokyo,  and  in  earlier  days  as 
teacher  at  Izumo,  enabled  him,  through  his  own  tongue,  to  get  behind 
the  barrier  of  his  pupils'  reserve,  and  he  interprets  for  our  benefit 
some  of  their  ideas  and  moods. 

Not  only  this,  but  he  was  gifted  with  a  power  of  writing  English 
prose  given  to  few — a  prose  instinct  with  sensation,  colour,  and 
melody.  With  surprising  deftness  he  seized  the  character  of  the 
landscape,  realising  and  conveying  to  our  consciousness  the  warmth, 
the  sunshine,  and  the  sentiment  of  what  he  beheld.  He  visited 
portions  of  the  interior  of  Japan  that  were  considered  inaccessible, 
prayed  her  prayers,  understood  with  her  understanding,  felt  with 
her  heart. 

It  is  natural  that  a  comparison  should  instinctively  occur  between 
the  impressionist  artist,  who  has  given  us  pictures  of  Japanese  scenery, 
Pierre  Loti,  and  Lafcadio  Hearn.  They  possess  in  common  the  power 
of  delicate  suggestion  and  magical  vagueness,  a  single  word,  a  line 
gives  atmosphere  and  colour,  while  detail  is  blurred  and  effaced  in 
the  finished  whole.  It  is  in  the  deeper  appreciation  of  the  stronger, 
subtler  inner-consciousness  of  Japan  that  Lafcadio  Hearn  infinitely 
surpasses  the  Frenchman  ;  the  one  deals  with  the  picturesque  externals 
of  the  surface  of  life,  the  other  catches  the  spirit  of  the  country,  the 
essence  of  the  soul  of  this  ancient  East.  The  dreams  -of  the  peasants 
in  their  straw  rain- coats,  the  feelings  of  the  young  student  just  enter- 
ing upon  his  college  career,  of  the  Geisha  who  sacrifices  all  to  her  love, 
of  the  itinerant  vendor  of  bamboo  poles  and  baskets,  of  the  blind 
shampooer  blowing  his  melancholy  whistle.  He  always  manages, 
whether  the  subject  be  love  or  religion  or  politics,  to  open  up  hitherto 
undiscovered  vistas,  to  give  you  the  idea  of  vague  possibilities.  He 
of  all  others  has  interpreted  the  elusive  quality  of  Oriental  life  through 
Western  speech,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  restraint,  of 
after-suggestion.  There  is  a  Japanese  term  '  Ittakiri,'  meaning  '  all 
gone,'  or  '  entirely  vanished,'  which  is  applied  contemptuously  to 
verse  that  tells  all,  and  trusts  nothing  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
Their  praise  they  reserve  for  compositions  that  leave  in  the  mind 
the  thrill  of  something  unsaid. 

The  term  '  Ittakiri '  might  be  applied  to  his  description  of  the 
view  from  the  summit  of  Fuji-No- Yama.  No  laboured  description 
is  attempted,  but  you  realise  the  sun- washed  spaces,  you  hear  the 
pilgrims  saluting  the  rising  of  their  Deity  with  soft  clapping  of  hands, 
the  '  gnat  of  the  soul  of  you  '  flutters  away  into  infinite  space  with  his. 

But  the  view — for  a  hundred  leagues! — with  the  light  of  the  far,  faint, 
dreamy  world  and  the  fairy  vapours  of  morning,  and  the  marvellous  wreathing 
of  clouds.  ...  All  this,  and  only  this,  consoles  me  for  the  labour  and  the  pain 
.  .  .  Other  pilgrims,  early  climbers,  poised  upon  the  highest  crag,  with  faces 
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turned  to  the  tremendous  East,  are  clapping  their  hands  in  Shinto  prayer, 
saluting  the  day.  .  .  .  The  immense  poetry  of  the  moment  enters  into  me  with 
a  thrill.  I  know  that  the  colossal  vision  before  me  has  already  become  a 
memory  ineffable — a  memory  of  which  no  luminous  detail  can  fade,  till  the 
hour  when  thought  itself  must  fade,  and  the  dust  of  these  eyes  be  mingled  with 
the  dust  of  the  myriad  million  eyes  that  also  have  looked,  in  ages  forgotten 
before  my  birth,  from  the  summit  supreme  of  Fuji. 

In  his  Book  of  Pity  and  of  Death,  Loti  has  written  nothing  more 
poignantly  and  fantastically  pathetic  than  A  Street  Singer.  That 
only  it  were  possible  to  give  it  in  its  entirety  ! 

A  woman  carrying  a  samisen — came  to  my  house  to  sing.  She  was  ugly, 
and  her  natural  ugliness  had  been  increased  by  a  cruel  attack  of  smallpox.  .  .  . 
She  sat  down  on  my  doorstep,  tuned  her  samisen,  played  a-  bar  of  accompaniment, 
a  spell  descended  upon  the  people,  and  they  stared  at  each  other  in  smiling 
amazement.  For  out  of  those  ugly,  disfigured  lips  there  gushed  and  rippled  a 
miracle  of  a  voice — young,  deep,  unutterably  touching  in  its  penetrating 
sweetness.  .  .  .  She  sang  as  only  a  peasant  can  sing — with  vocal  rhythms, 
learned  perhaps,  from  the  cicadae,  and  the  wild  nightingales — and  with  fractions 
and  semi-fractions  and  demi-semi-fractions  of  tones  never  written  down  in  the 
musical  language  of  the  West.  ...  I  did  not  distinguish  the  words,  but  I  felt 
the  sorrow  and  the  sweetness  and  the  patience  of  the  life  of  Japan  pass  with 
her  voice  into  my  heart.  ...  A  tenderness  invisible  seemed  to  gather  and 
quiver  about  us,  and  sensations  of  places,  and  of  times  forgotten  came  softly 
back  mingled  with  feelings  ghostlier — feelings  not  of  any  place  or  time  in 
living  memory. 

Then  I  saw  that  the  singer  was  blind. 

I  bought  a  copy  of  the  ballad,  which  was  about  a  recent  double  suicide  : 
1  The  sorrowful  ditty  of  Tamayone  and  Takejiro — composed  by  Takenaka  Tone 
of  Number  Fourteen  of  the  Fourth  Ward  of  Nippon-bashi  in  the  South  District 
of  the  City  of  Asaka.' 

Then  he  gives  a  translation — a  boy  and  a  girl  who  commit  suicide 
because  she  being  a  Geisha  could  not  buy  her  liberty. 

In  short,  there  was  nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  the  verse,  all  the  wonder 
of  the  performance  had  been  in  the  voice  of  the  woman.  Long  after  the  singer 
had  gone  that  voice  seemed  still  to  stay,  making  within  me  a  sense  of  sweetness 
and  of  sadness  so  strange  that  I  could  not  but  try  to  explain  to  myself  the 
secret  of  those  magical  tones. 

And  I  thought  that  which  is  hereafter  set  down : 

All  song,  all  melody,  all  music,  means  only  some  evolution  of  the  primitive 
natural  utterance  of  feeling — of  the  untaught  speech  of  sorrow,  joy,  or  passion 
whose  words  are  tones.  Even  as  other  tongues  vary,  so  varies  this  language 
of  tone  combinations.  Wherefore  the  melodies  which  move  us  deeply  have  no 
significance  to  Japanese  ears,  and  melodies  which  touch  us  not  at  all  make 
powerful  appeal  to  the  emotion  of  a  race  whose  soul-life  differs  from  our  own  as 
blue  differs  from  yellow.  .  .  .  Still,  what  is  the  reason  of  the  deeper  feeling 
evolved  in  me — an  alien — by  this  Oriental  chant  that  I  could  never  even  learn 
— by  this  common  song  of  a  blind  woman  of  the  people  ?  Surely  that  in  the 
voice  of  the  singer  there  were  qualities  able  to  make  appeal  to  something  larger 
than  the  sum  of  experience  of  one  race — to  something  wide  as  human  life  and 
ancient  as  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
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One  summer  evening,  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  a  London  park,  I  heard  a 
girl  say  '  Good-night '  to  somebody  passing  by.  Nothing  but  those  two  little 
words,  Good-night.  Who  she  was  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  even  saw  her  face  ; 
and  I  never  heard  her  voice  again.  But  still  after  the  passing  of  one  hundred 
seasons  the  memory  of  her  '  Good-night '  brings  a  double  thrill  incomprehensible 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  pain  and  pleasure,  doubtless,  not  of  me,  not  of  my  own 
existence,  but  of  pre-existence  and  dead  suns.  For  that  which  makes  the 
charm  of  a  voice  thus  heard  but  once  cannot  be  of  this  life.  .  .  .  And  so  the 
chant  of  the  blind  woman  in  this  city  of  the  Far  East  may  revive  in  even  a 
Western  mind  emotion  deeper  than  individual  being — vague  dumb  pathos  of 
forgotten  sorrows — dim,  loving  impulses  of  generations  unremembered.  The 
dead  die  never  utterly.  They  sleep  in  the  darkest  cells  of  tired  hearts  and  busy 
brains,  to  be  startled  at  rarest  moments  only  by  the  echo  of  some  voice  that 
recalls  their  past. 

The  biographical  details  known  about  Lafcadio  Hearn  are  few. 
Like  all  true  genius,  his  work  is  the  mirror  of  his  life  and  thought.  His 
baby  eyes  first  looked  upon  the  Greek  sky,  arched  above  the  temple  of 
Apollo  and  the  c  Rock  of  Woe,'  whence  Sappho  was  said,  in  legendary 
lore,  to  have  flung  herself.  His  father  was  Irish,  his  mother  Greek. 
Leucadia,  which  in  modern  Greek  is  pronounced  Lefcadia,  was  the  name 
of  the  Ionian  island  on  which  he  was  born.  The  Hearns  came  from  the 
King's  County,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  Many  a  time 
have  I  passed  the  quaint,  whitewashed  house  where  his  grandmother 
lived,  and  where  some  of  Lafcadio's  childhood  was  spent. 

When  a  surgeon-major  in  the  English  Army,  Charles  Hearn  was 
stationed  with  his  regiment  in  the  Ionian  Islands  during  the  English 
occupation.  Some  American  magazine,  I  am  told,  relates  a  romantic 
story  of  Major  Hearn  being  attacked  by  the  Greek  lady's  brothers,  not 
perhaps  without  just  provocation.  The  lady  was  supposed  to  have 
succoured  her  lover,  hidden  him  from  his  assailants  in  a  cave,  and 
nursed  him  back  to  health,  and  married  him.  Romance  was  an 
inheritance  of  the  Hearns. 

He  indicates  the  mixture  of  Greek  and  Irish  blood  in  his  veins  by 
a  fanciful  dream.  The  vision  of  a  temple  court,  tinted  by  a  faint  sun, 
came  to  him,  and  he  saw  '  a  woman,  neither  young  nor  old,  seated  at 
the  base  of  a  great  grey  pedestal  that  supported,  I  know  not  what,  for 
I  could  look  only  at  the  woman's  face.  ...  In  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
come  there  through  distance  of  years,  she  began  a  soft  wailing  chant, 
and,  as  I  listened,  vague  memories  came  to  me  of  a  Celtic  lullaby. 

'  As  she  sang  she  loosed  with  her  hand  her  long  black  hair  till 
it  fell  coiling  upon  the  stones,  in  blue,  sinuous  ripples.  Then  the  woman 
vanished,  and  there  was  only  the  sea.  .  .  .  Wakening,  I  heard  in 
the  night  the  muttering  of  the  real  sea,  the  vast,  husky  speech  of  the 
Hotoke-Umi,  "  the  tide  "  of  the  returning  ghosts.' 

On  both  sides  Lafcadio  came  of  an  artistic  race.  Richard  Hearn, 
his  uncle,  was  well  known  at  Barbizon  amongst  the  French  and 
American  artists.  In  later  years  he  degenerated  into  what  was  known 
'  in  the  circle  '  as  a  '  snoozer  ' — a  worker  who  contented  himself  with 
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sketches  and  never  completed  a  picture.  No  one,  however,  was  more 
popular  than  '  Monsieur  Richard.' 

An  American  writer  makes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Lafcadio 
Hearn  was  'grotesquely  ugly.'  In  The  Library  of  the  World's  Best 
Literature,  edited  in  New  York  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  there  is  a 
portrait  of  him  which  distinctly  belies  this  statement,  and  recalls  his 
uncle  Dick  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  same  deep-set  eyes  and 
arched  eyebrows,  the  same  oval  face,  drooping  moustache,  and  dreamy 
Irish  expression. 

Mr.  Osman  Edwards  tells  us  that  he  was  tall,  thin,  untidy-looking, 
and  very  short-sighted.  When  in  conversation,  however,  he  became 
excited  in  defence  of  a  theory,  a  people,  or  a  principle,  the  eyeglass 
would  fall,  and  the  whole  face  light  up  with  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
An  unlucky  accident  at  Ushaw  had  augmented  the  weakness  in 
the  eyes  from  which  he  suffered.  In  the  game  known  as  the  '  Giant 
Stride '  he  was  accidentally  struck  by  the  end  of  a  flying  rope, 
released  from  the  hand  of  another  boy ;  the  force  of  the  blow  was 
so  great  as  to  practically  destroy  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  to  leave  a 
malformation  that  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Shortly  after  his  birth  his  father's  regiment  was  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  we  imagine,  by  a  shadowy  allusion  in  his  Dream  of  a  Summer 
Day,  that  his  mother  must  have  died  there. 

I  have  memory  of  a  place  and  a  magical  time,  in  which  the  sun  and  the 
moon  were  larger  and  brighter  than  now.  Whether  it  was  pf  this  life  or  of 
some  life  before,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  know  the  sky  was  very  much  more  blue, 
and  nearer  to  the  world — almost  as  it  seems  to  become  above  the  masts  of  a 
steamer  steaming  into  equatorial  summer.  .  .  .  Each  day  there  were  new 
wonders  and  new  pleasures  for  me,  and  all  that  country  and  time  were  softly 
ruled  by  One,  who  thought  only  of  ways  to  make  me  happy.  .  .  .  When  day 
was  done,  and  there  fell  the  great  hush  of  the  light  before  moonrise,  she  would 
tell  me  stories  that  made  me  tingle  from  head  to  foot  with  pleasure.  I  have 
never  heard  any  other  stories  half  so  beautiful.  And  when  the  pleasure  became 
too  great,  she  would  sing  a  weird  little  song  which  always  brought  sleep.  At 
last  there  came  a  parting  day ;  and  she  wept  and  told  me  of  a  charm  she  had 
given  that  I  must  never,  never  lose,  because  it  would  keep  me  young,  and  give 
me  power  to  return.  But  I  never  returned.  And  the  years  went ;  and  one  day 
I  knew  that  I  had  lost  the  charm,  and  had  become  ridiculously  old. 

In  1865  Lafcadio's  name  appears  amongst  the  students  at  Ushaw 
Roman  Catholic  College,  Durham.  Some  of  his  American  biographers 
make  the  statement  that  he  was  comparatively  uneducated,  but  no 
lad  who  had  gone  through  the  course  at  Ushaw  Roman  Catholic 
College,  under  the  presidency  of  Monsignor  Robert  Tate,  could  well 
remain  uneducated. 

A  schoolfellow  tells  us  that  Lafcadio  was  an  eccentric  sort  of  lad, 

fond  of  the  quaint  and  eerie,  gifted  with  considerable  humour.    He 

was  even  then  noted  for  his  classical  lore  and  good  English  composition. 

^At   nineteen  he  went    to  America.      Mercifully  there    was    no 
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*  snoozing  '  possible  for  him  ;  he  was  glad  to  begin  as  a  type-setter  in  a 
printer's  establishment  in  Cincinnati,  '  tenpence  a  day  to  live  upon, 
and  not  even  the  money  to  pay  for  a  drink.'     But  nightly,  when  the 
day's  work  was  done,  the  gods  supped  with  him  in  his  meagre  garret. 
Strange  Leaves  from  Strange  Literature,'  translations   from  the  Bud- 
dhist Bodhis,  were  done  at  this  time. 

One  holiday  found  him  in  New  Orleans.  The  climate  suited  him, 
and  he  remained  in  the  Southern  city,  doing  journalistic  work  for 
The  New  Orleans  Times  Democrat.  The  editor  sent  him  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  account  of  the  two  years  he  spent  there  was  his  first 
original  work.  The  style  is  of  the  '  Cockatoo  and  Orchid  '  description, 
the  colours  gaudy  and  laid  on  thickly,  apparently  to  suit  his  New 
Orleans  readers. 

After  his  return  from  the  West  Indies  he  seems  to  have  wandered 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  conclude,  following  his  journalistic  career ; 
but  of  these  years  we  have  no  detail,  neither  do  we  know  when  he 
married  the  American  wife  who  subsequently  divorced  him.  In  his 
fortieth  year  he  went  as  correspondent  for  an  American  newspaper  to 
Japan. 

4  From  the  foot  of  the  mountain  many  are  the  paths  ascending  in 
shadow,  but  from  the  cloud-swept  summit  all  who  climb  behold  the 
selfsame  moon,'  says  the  Buddhist  poem.  He  had  climbed  the  moun- 
tain in  shadow,  the  clouds  had  cleared,  and  he  entered  into  his  in- 
heritance, that  inheritance  that  always  awaits  genius  if  it  only  has 
faith  and  self-reliance.  What  mattered  it  that  the  American  editor 
who  sent  him  out  repudiated  his  contract,  declaring  that  he  was  idle  ; 
in  that  fairyland,  as  it  then  appeared  to  him,  he  got  bread  and  work 
and  love,  all  that  symbolised  his  wants.  To  the  nethermost  Pit  with 
newspaper  editors  who  expected  work,  paid  for  by  the  word  or  the 
paragraph  !  The  continuous  stream  that  poured  from  his  pen  these 
years  belies  unequivocally  the  statement  that  he  was  idle.  In  1894 
he  published  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan ;  1895,  Out  of  the  East ; 
1896,  KoJcoro,  Hints  and  Echoes  of  Japanese  Inner  Life  ;  1897,  Glean- 
ings in  Buddha  Fields ;  1898,  Exotics  and  Retrospectives ;  1899,  In 
Ghostly  Japan ;  1900,  Shadowings ;  1901,  A  Japanese  Miscellany ; 
1902,  Kotto,  being  Japanese  Curios  with  Sundry  Cobwebs ;  1903, 
Japanese  Fairy  Tales  and  Kwaidan. 

Of  his  life  separate  from  his  work  in  Japan  we  know  little,  except 
that  he  married  a  Japanese  lady,  daughter  of  a  doctor.  He  was 
adopted  into  his  wife's  family,  and  became  nationalised  under  the 
name  of  Yakumo  Koizumi.  Koizumi  is  a  common  family  name  in 
Japan,  but  his  personal  name,  Yakumo,  signifying  '  Eight  Clouds,' 
was  taken  from  a  line  in  one  of  the  oldest  of  Japanese  poems.  He  did 
not  court  notoriety  of  any  kind,  either  literary  or  social.  Gushing 
American  ladies  arriving  in  Japan,  determined  among  other  sights  to 

*  do '  the  author  of  Kokoro,  never  succeeded  in  their  object,  unless 
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armed  with  letters  of  reference  from  very  intimate  friends  in  America. 
He  deplored  his  own  dislike  of  publicity  and  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  of  ill-health.  '  I  never  go  out,  pay  no  visits,  hardly  even  speak 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  University.  Frankly,  I  look  upon  acquaint- 
ances as  waste  of  time,  and  friends  are  out  of  the  question  in  official 
life  in  Japan.' 

We  only  infer  that  he  had  children  by  the  beginning  of  the 
'Exotic,'  Moon  Desire : 

He  was  two  years  old  when — as  ordained  in  the  law  of  perpetual  recur- 
rence— he  asked  for  the  moon. 

Unwisely  I  protested. 
.  *  The  moon  I  cannot  give  you  because  it  is  too  high  up ;  I  cannot  reach  it.' 

He  answered :  '  By  taking  a  very  long  bamboo,  you  probably  could  reach 
it  and  knock  it  down.' 

I  said :  '  There  is  no  bamboo  long  enough.',; 

And  the  fantastic  ending  of  one  of  his  sketches,  where  he  imagines 
himself  after  death  on  the  summit  of  an  Izumo  hill,  guarded  by  stone 
lions  and  shadowed  by  a  holy  grove : 

Mothers  would  bring  their  children  to  my  threshold  and  teach  them  to 
revere  me,  saying,  '  Bow  down  before  the  great  bright  God ;  make  homage  to 
the  Daimyojin.'  Then  I  should  hear  the  fresh,  soft  clapping  of  little  hands, 
and  remember  I,  the  Ghost  and  God,  had  been  a  father. 

The  ethical  charm,  the  kindliness  and  joyousness  of  the  existence, 
the  relations  of  the  people  to  each  other,  the  gentleness  characterising 
family  existence,  delighted  him  by  its  apparent  altruism,  its  ideal  of 
duty,  its  artistic  beauty ;  but  gradually,  as  the  awful  coercion,  the 
regulating  of  the  will  of  each  individual  by  the  will  of  the  rest,  the 
entire  absence  of  personal  freedom  by  which  this  result  had  been 
accomplished,  were  realised,  the  glamour  of  his  first  impression  wore  off. 

For  no  little  time  these  fairy  folk  can  give  you  all  the  softness  of  sleep. 
But  sooner  or  later,  if  you  dwell  long  with  them,  your  contentment  will  prove 
to  have  much  in  common  with  the  happiness  of  dreams.  You  will  never  forget 
the  dream — never ;  but  it  will  lift  at  last,  like  those  vapours  of  spring  which 
lend  preternatural  loveliness  to  a  Japanese  landscape  in  the  forenoon  of  radiant 
days.  Eeally  you  are  happy  because  you  have  entered  bodily  into  Fairyland, 
into  a  world  that  is  not,  and  never  could  be  your  own.  You  have  been  trans- 
ported out  of  your  own  century,  over  spaces  enormous  of  perished  time,  into  an 
era  forgotten,  into  a  vanished  age,  back  to  something  ancient  as  Egypt  or 
Nineveh.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  strangeness  and  beauty  of  things,  the  secret 
of  the  thrill  they  give,  the  secret  of  the  elfish  charm  of  the  people  and  their 
Ways.  Fortunate  mortal ;  the  tide  of  Time  has  turned  for  you  1  But  remem- 
ber that  here  all  is  enchantment,  that  you  have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the 
dead,  that  the  lights  and  the  colours  and  the  voices  must  fade  away  at  last 
into  emptiness  and  silence. 

The  one  thing  in  Japan  which  never  suffered  disillusionment  in  his     . 
eyes  was  the  Japanese  woman.    We  infer,  therefore,  that  he  must 
have  been  happy  in  his  married  life.    He  is  not  the  only  Englishman 
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or  American  who,  after  having  resided  in  Japan,  thinks  a  kimono 
more  graceful  than  a  Parisian  gown,  and  little  '  tea-cup  ladies,'  running 
about  on  clogs  and  turning  in  their  toes,  more  alluring  than  their 
emancipated  sisters  of  the  West. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  most  wonderful  aesthetic  products  of  Japan  are 
not  its  ivories,  not  its  bronzes,  nor  its  porcelains,  nor  any  of  its  marvels  in 
metal  or  lacquer,  .  .  .  but  its  women.  .  .  .  Before  this  ethical  creation  criticism 
should  hold  its  breath.  .  .  .  How  frequently  has  it  been  asserted  that,  as  a 
moral  being,  the  Japanese  woman  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as 
the  Japanese  man  !  .  .  .  Perhaps  no  such  type  of  woman  will  appear  again  in 
this  world  for  a  hundred  thousand  years ;  the  conditions  of  industrial  civilisa- 
tion will  not  admit  of  her  existence.  .  .  .  Only  a  society  under  extraordinary 
regulations  and  regimentation,  a  society  in 'which  all  self-assertion  was  repressed 
and  self-sacrifice  made  a  universal  obligation ;  a  society  in  which  personality 
was  clipped  like  a  hedge,  permitted  to  bud  and  bloom  from  within,  never  from 
without ;  in  short,  only  a  society  founded  upon  Ancestor  Worship  could  have 
reproduced  it. 

If  Lafcadio  Hearn  had  never  done  anything  more  for  Japan  than 
dissipate  the  slanders  disseminated  by  Occidental  travellers  about  her 
code  of  morality  and  the  Japanese  treatment  of  women,  he  would 
have  done  much  to  help  us  to  a  fairer  criticism  of  the  country.  We 
have  been  told  that  there  is  no  equivalent  for  the  word  '  chastity.' 
He  shows  us  that  the  imagined  omission  arises  from  our  total  want  of 
comprehension  of  the  Japanese  language,  as  many  of  its  dramas  and 
poems  turn  on  the  tragedy  of  a  husband  killing  his  wile  after  proved 
infidelity. 

He  gives  us  an  analysis  of  a  conversation  between  his  pupils  at 
the  College  of  Tokyo  and  himself,  showing  that  for  them  our  novels, 
turning  upon  love  and  marriage,  seem  strange,  if  not  improper.  To 
the  young  Japanese,  marriage  appears  a  natural,  simple  duty,  and  is 
generally  arranged  by  a  matrimonial  broker.  They  draw  a  broad 
line  between  the  infatuation  that  we  dignify  by  the  name  of  love  and 
the  domestic  affection  that  leads  to  the  establishment  of  family 
relations. 

All  the  poetry  of  Japan,  most  of  her  proverbs,  dramas,  and  street 
songs  turn  upon  the  subject  of  the  loves  and  sorrows  of  the  Japanese 
Geisha,  a  product  common  to  the  Occident  as  to  the  Orient,  made 
in  answer  to  foolish  human  desire ;  for  the  illusion  of  love,  mixed  with 
youth  and  grace,  but  without  regrets  and  responsibilities,  indeed,  is 
as  ancient  an  institution  as  the  world  itself. 

On  no  subject  does  the  difference  between  Pierre  Loti's  and  Lafcadio 
Hearn's  view  of  Japanese  sociology  stand  out  in  a  more  pronounced 
manner  than  in  their  analysis  of  the  difficult  and  elusive  characteristics 
of  the  Japanese  Geisha.  Hearn  had  the  greatest  admiration  for 
Pierre  Loti's  literary  style.  He  mentions  him  somewhere  as  one  of 
the  greatest  prose  writers  of  the  day ;  but  we  hardly  can  help  thinking 
that  the  Frenchman  must  have  been  in  his  mind  when  he  alludes  to 
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'  those  extraordinary  persons  who  make  their  short  residence  in  tea- 
houses, and  establishments  of  a  much  worse  kind,  and  then  go  home 
and  write  books  about  the  women  of  Japan.' 

As  well  compare  the  true  Japanese  Geisha  to  the  girl  whom  Loti 
buys  in  one  of  the  lowest  haunts  in  '  The  Quarter  '  and  then  treats  like 
a  plaything,  to  be  cast  aside  without  any  impulse  of  moral  feeling  or 
remorse,  as  compare  a  girl  from  a  Portsmouth  slum  to  a  professional 
beauty. 

'  Professional  Beauty,'  indeed,  exactly  expresses  the  role  of  the  • 
Geisha  in  Japan.  Charm  and  fascination  is  made  a  profession  from 
earliest  childhood.  She  is  taught  how  to  talk,  she  is  grounded  in 
all  the  songs  and  literature  of  the  day,  to  learn  the  art  of  their  slow 
dancing  alone  means  years  of  hard  work  and  drilling.  Hardly  any 
Occidental  ever  sees  a  really  famous  Geisha. 

In  theory  the  superior  Geisha  is  supposed  to  be  the  minister  of 
purely  intellectual  intercourse,  but  the  freedom  of  her  life  permits 
a  considerable  amount  of  laxity  in  her  intercourse  with  her  male 
admirers.  The  lower  class  of  these  '  daughters  of  joy  '  who  voluntarily 
sell  themselves  to  a  life  of  shame  for  the  sake  of  their  families,  or  to 
escape  starvation  in  times  of  uttermost  distress,  do  not  in  Japan — 
except  perhaps  in  those  open  ports  where  European  vice  has  become 
a  demoralising  influence — ever  reach  that  depth  of  degradation  to 
which  their  Western  sisters  descend. 

The  same  mixture  of  greatness  and  sordidness,  of  self-sacrifice 
and  vice,  distinguishes  '  The  Quarter  '  in  Tokyo  as  in  any  other  great 
city.  The  Salvation  Army  has  not  accomplished  a  whit  more  in  the 
streets  of  London  than  it  has  accomplished  in  the  streets  of  Japan, 
nor  is  likely  to  accomplish  as  long  as  human  nature  and  social  conven- 
tions remain  what  they  are. 

*  For  the  eternal  law  is,  that  people  may  play  with  impunity  at 
any  game  except  three,'  says  Lafcadio  Hearn,  '  which  are  called  Life, 
Love,  and  Death.'  These  the  gods  have  reserved  for  themselves, 
because  nobody  else  can  learn  to  play  them  without  doing  mischief. 
Then  he  gives  us  the  story  of  Kimiko,  the  Geisha,  pathetic  in  her 
passion,  her  sorrow,  and  her  self-abnegation. 

'  To  wish  to  be  forgotten  by  the  beloved  is  a  soul-task  far  more 
hard  than  trying  not  to  forget,'  is  a  translation  of  the  Buddhist  proverb 
placed  at  the  beginning — a  key  to  the  story.  These  translations 
scattered  through  Lafcadio  Hearn's  works  are  delightful. 

I  am  accused  [he  complains]  of  trying  to  make  Buddhist  texts  more 
beautiful  than  they  are,  but  I  have  really  only  tried  to  get  the  essence  of  the 
mind  of  the  most  cultured  people  upon  earth  and  put  it  in  a  comprehensible 
form. 

'All  things  change,  in  this  world  of  change  and  sorrow;  but  love's  way 
never  changes  of  promising  never  to  change.' 

VOL.  LIX— No.  347  L 
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Or  this  one— expressing  the  Buddhist  idea  of  pre-existenoe  : 
*  Even  the  knot  of  the  rope  tying  our  boats  together,  was  knotted  long  ago  by 
some  love  in  a  former  birth.' 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily solved,  but  everywhere  in  its  social  life  does  an  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  qualities  indicate  a  mixture  of  nationalities. 
Allied  with  the  mildness  of  the  Mongol  is  the  fierceness  of  the  Malay. 
Soft  as  the  floss  silk  they  spin  into  their  lovely  stuffs,  and  hard  and 
supple  as  the  steel  they  forge  into  sword  blades,  they  exhibit  the 
extraordinary  instance  of  a  people  uniting  an  almost  over-delicate 
appreciation  of  beauty  with  a  courage  which  puts  them  into  the  first 
ranks  of  the  fighting  men  of  this  or  any  country.  We  hear  of  Admiral 
Togo,  for  instance,  writing  home  from  the  seat  of  war,  regretting  that 
he  could  not  be  at  Tokyo  to  see  the  cherry  trees  in  bloom,  and  begging 
for  some  to  be  sent  to  him  in  pots.  Picture  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
his  decks  cleared  for  action,  a  row  of  cherry  shrubs  in  full  bloom 
decorating  his  main  cabin  ! 

The  writing  of  poems  is  recommended  as  a  moral  duty  rather 
than  as  a  literary  art. 

Are  you  angry?  [says  the  teacher],  do  not  say  anything  unkind,  but 
compose  a  poem.  Is  your  most  beloved  dead  ?  Do  not  yield  to  useless  grief, 
but  try  to  calm  your  mind  by  making  a  poem.  .  .  .  Whatever  injustice  or  mis- 
fortune disturbs  you,  put  aside  your  resentment  or  your  sorrow  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  write  a  few  lines  of  sober  and  elegant  verse  for  a  moral  exercise. 

After  the  last  declaration  of  war,  we  are  told,  ministers  repaired 
to  a  well-known  '  scenery '  and  sat  down  and  indited  poems  to  the 
beauties  of  Nature. 

The  simpb'city  and  amazing  cheapness  of  the  pleasures  enjoyed 
by  men  and  women  might  well  be  copied  by  wealthy  millionaires 
in  England  and  America. 

Instead  of  Bridge  parties,  where  hundreds  are  lost  and  won,  or 
dinners  and  concerts,  where  thousands  are  lavished  on  the  music  and 
the  food,  the  Japanese  give  a  cherry  blossom  or  a  plum  blossom  party, 
where  the  sole  entertainment  consists  in  the  contemplation  of  a  cherry 
or  plum  tree  in  full  bloom.  The  Mikado,  one  of  the  most  warlike  and 
capable  sovereigns  on  earth,  who  summarises  in  his  own  person  all 
the  military  power  of  the  empire,  gives  two  of  these  '  Beholdings ' 
a  year,  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  the 
chrysanthemum  in  autumn.  He  himself  sits  with  his  guests,  sipping 
tea,  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  blooms. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  residence  in  Japan,  Lafcadio 
Hearn  developed  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  tenets  of  the  Higher 
Buddhism.  In  his  last  book  he  defends  these  tenets  eloquently 
against  the  charge  of  atheism.  '  It  is  a  religion,'  he  says,  '  for  thinkers 
and  scholars,  not  for  the  lower  portion  of  the  population.  Because 
a  man  disbelieves  in  a  personal  God,  or  in  a  continuation  of  personality 
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after  death,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  justified  in  declaring  him  to 
be  an  atheist,  especially  if  he  happen  to  be  an  Oriental.' 

After  his  naturalisation  as  a  citizen  of  the  empire,  he  openly 
professed  his  faith,  and  was  buried  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Buddhist  religion. 

Twenty-four  hundred  years  ago,  out  of  solitary  meditation  upon  the  pain 
and  mystery  of  being,  the  mind  of  an  Indian  pilgrim  brought  forth  the  highest 
truth  ever  taught  to  men  [he  tells  us  in  Footprints  of  the  Buddha],  and,  in  an 
era  barren  of  science,  anticipated  the  uttermost  knowledge  of  our  present 
evolutional  philosophy  regarding  the  secret  unity  of  life,  the  endless  illusions 
of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  the  birth  and  death  of  universes.  He,  by  pure 
reason — and  he  alone  before  our  time— found  answers  of  worth  to  the  questions 
of  the  Whence,  the  Whither,  and  the  Why.  And  he  made  with  these  answers 
another  and  a  nobler  faith  than  the  creed  of  his  fathers.  He  spoke  and 
returned  to  the  dust ;  and  the  people  worshipped  the  prints  of  his  dead  feet 
because  of  the  love  that  he  had  taught  them.  Thereafter  waxed  and  waned  the 
name  of  Alexander,  and  the  power  of  Eome,  and  the  might  of  Islam  ;  nations 
arose  and  vanished  ;  cities  grew  and  were  not ;  the  children  of  another  civilisa- 
tion, vaster  than  Eome's,  begirdled  the  earth  with  conquests,  and  founded 
far-off  empires,  and  came  at  last  to  rule  in  the  land  of  that  pilgrim's  birth,  and 
these,  rich  in  the  wisdom  of  four-and-twenty  centuries,  wondered  at  the  beauty 
of  his  message,  and  caused  all  that  he  had  said  and  done  to  be  written  down 
anew  in  languages  unborn  at  the  time  he  lived  and  taught.  Still  burn  his 
footsteps  in  the  East ;  and  still  the  great  West,  marvelling,  follows  their  gleam 
to  seek  the  Supreme  Enlightenment. 

The  silence  of  centuries  seems  to  descend  upon  your  soul,  you 
feel  the  thrill  of  something  above  and  beyond  the  commonplace  of 
this  every- day  world,  even  here,  amidst  the  turmoil,  the  rush,  the 
struggle  of  this  monster  city  of  the  West,  if  you  take  up  his  Glimpses 
of  Unfamiliar  Japan,  and  turn  to  his  description  of  his  first  visit  to 
a  Buddhist  temple.  Marvellous  is  his  power  of  imparting  the  mystery 
of  that  strange  land,  of  hidden  meanings  and  allegories,  of  mists  and 
legends.  The  bygone  spirit  of  the  race,  the  very  essence  of  the  heart 
of  the  people,  that  has  lain  sleeping  in  the  temple  gloom,  in  the  shadows 
of  the  temple  shrines,  awakes  and  whispers  in  your  ears.  You  feel 
the  soft,  cushioned  matting  beneath  your  feet,  you  smell  the  faint 
odour  of  the  incense,  you  hear  the  shuffling  of  pilgrim  feet,  the  priest 
sliding  back  screen  after  screen,  pouring  in  light  upon  the  gilded 
bronzes  and  inscriptions  ;  and  you  look  for  the  image  of  the  Deity, 
of  the  presiding  Spirit,  between  the  altar  groups  of  convoluted 
candelabra.  And  you  see  : 

Only  a  mirror,  a  round,  pale  disc  of  polished  metal,  and  my  own  face  therein, 
and  behind  this  mockery  of  me  a  phantom  of  the  far  sea. 

Only  a  mirror !  Symbolising  what  ?  Illusion  ?  Or  that  the  Universe 
exists  for  us  solely  as  the  reflection  of  our  own  souls  ?  Or  the  old  Chinese 
teaching  that  we  must  seek  the  Buddha  only  in  our  own  hearts  ?  Perhaps 
some  day  I  shall  be  able  to  find  out. 

The  last  two  years  of  his  life,  it  was  said,  were  embittered  by  his 
enforced  retirement  from  the  position  of  lecturer  in  the  Imperial 
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University  of  Tokyo.  This  statement,  I  think,  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  probability.  The  Japanese  method  with  regard  to  all 
official  appointments,  especially  in  educational  circles,  is  one  of  con- 
tinual change  and  impermanency.  He  himself,  in  his  last  book, 
breaking  through  the  reticence  that  usually  characterised  him  with 
regard  to  his  personal  affairs — a  reticence  he  was  bound  in  honour 
to  observe  concerning  his  adopted  country 1 — mentions  the  corruption 
which  of  late  years  had  been  rife  in  Japan,  and  alludes  to  official 
scandals,  intrigues,  and  shams,  but  without  any  bitterness  or  personal 
acrimony.  We  need  not  go  further  to  seek  a  reason  for  his  retire- 
ment than  his  own  health,  which,  always  delicate,  had  now  begun 
seriously  to  fail,  and  he  probably  felt  no  longer  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  his  appointment  as  well  as  of  writing  the  book  which  he 
declared  he  was  determined  to  do  before  he  died — a  comprehensive 
history  of  Japan,  socially  and  religiously ;  a  gathering  together,  in 
fact,  of  all  the  threads  of  knowledge  that  he  had  accumulated  during 
his  fourteen  years'  residence  in  the  country,  and  weaving  them  into 
a  consistent  whole. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  was  an  inestimable  boon  that  he 
was  enabled  to  devote  his  time  undisturbed  to  this  noble  work. 

Some  people  have  deemed  it  a  fault  that  his  views  of  the  Island 
Empire  are  too  rose-coloured. 

'  He  is  more  Japanese  than  the  Japanese,'  says  Herr  Brandt. 

'  He  is  but  a  sentimentalist ! '  says  an  English  critic. 

Readers  of  his  last  book,  Japan,  an  Attempted  Interpretation,  with  its 
unswerving  impartiality,  its  deep  and  thoughtful  criticism  of  all  that 
is  just  and  all  that  is  unjust,  of  all  that  is  charming  and  all  that  is 
terrible  in  Japanese  manners  and  Japanese  coercive  legislation,  will 
recognise  that  this  is  the  work  of  no  sentimentalist. 

Personality  or  individuality,  he  acknowledges,  could  not  develop 
in  a  communistic  organisation  where  competition  is  not  tolerated. 
It  was  the  best  system  possible  in  those  ages  of  isolation  when  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  want,  and  when  the  population,  for  yet  undeter- 
mined causes,  appears  to  have  remained  always  below  the  numerical 
level  at  which  serious  pressure  begins ;  but  this  communal  restraint 
upon  free  competition  as  it  exists  in  Japan  entirely  cuts  her  off  from 
the  industrial  conditions  of  other  countries,  and  he  recognises  that 
the  altruistic  spirit  that  prevented  the  stronger  from  ousting  the 
weaker  must  pass  away  when  brought  into  contact  with  modern 
industry  and  modern  scientific  civilisation. 

He  draws  a  parallel  between  the  ancient  Greek  republic  and 
the  Oriental  empire,  and  speculates  as  to  the  outcome  if  its  mode 
of  thought  had  suddenly  been  confronted  with  minds  of  our  scientific 
epoch  with  which  they  had  no  kinship  of  thought,  no  sympathy,  and 

1  Professor  Chamberlain's  life  could  not  have  been  guaranteed,  he  tells  us,  for 
twelve  hours,  if  what  he  had  written  about  Japan  had  been  reproduced  in  Japanese. 
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no  community  of  sentiment.  They  would  without  doubt  have  done 
what  modern  Japan  has  done — reconstructed  their  patriarchal  society 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions ;  they  would  have  created  an  army 
and  a  highly  efficient  navy  ;  they  would  have  sent  some  of  their  young 
aristocrats  abroad  to  study  foreign  customs  and  modes  of  thought ; 
'  they  would  have  established  a  new  system  of  education,  and  obliged 
all  their  children  to  study  many  new  things ;  but  towards  the  higher 
emotional  and  intellectual  life  of  that  alien  civilisation  they  would 
naturally  exhibit  indifference ;  its  best  literature,  its  philosophy,  its 
broader  forms  of  tolerant  religion,  could  make  no  profound  appeal  to 
their  moral  and  social  experience.' 

Lafcadio  Hearn's  regret  for  the  ancient  Japan,  that  is  so  quickly 
passing  away,  is  expressed  in  every  page  of  this  last  book — that  joy 
in  the  daily  beauty  of  the  world,  the  content,  the  trust  in  the  ancient 
tenets  of  her  faith,  the  simplicity  of  old  customs,  the  amiability  of 
manner,  the  strange  power  of  presenting  outwardly,  under  any  circum- 
stances, only  the  best  and  brightest  aspects  of  character. 

Industrial  conditions  have  brought  in  their  train  a  social  misery 
hitherto  unknown ;  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  population 
accounts  for  some  of  this,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  minority.  Some  idea  of  the  misery  may  be  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  poor  people  in  Tokyo  unable  to  pay  their 
resident-tax  is  upwards  of  fifty  thousand,  yet  the  amount  of  the  tax 
is  only  about  twenty  sen  or  five  pence  English  money. 

Yes, 

The  domestic  future  appears  dark.  Born  of  that  darkness,  an  evil  dream 
comes  oftentimes  to  those  who  love  Japan :  the  fear  that  all  her  efforts  are 
being  directed,  with  desperate  heroism,  only  to  prepare  Japan  for  the  sojourn 
of  peoples  older  by  centuries  in  commercial  experience  ;  that  her  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  her  mines  and  forges,  her  arsenals  and 
factories,  her  docks  and  fleets,  are  being  put  in  order  for  the  use  of  foreign 
capital ;  that  her  admirable  army  and  her  heroic  navy  may  be  doomed  to  make 
the  last  sacrifice  in  hopeless  contest  against  some  combination  of  greedy  States, 
provoked  or  encouraged  to  aggression  by  circumstances  beyond  the  power  of 
Government  to  control.  .  .  .  But  the  statesmanship  that  has  already  guided 
Japan  through  so  many  storms  should  prove  able  to  cope  with  this  gathering 
peril. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  this  last  book  of  Lafcadio  Hearn's, 
unswayed  by  sentiment,  impartial  in  judgment,  lucid  and  thoughtful, 
bears  the  hall-mark  of  authentic  information.  He  sees  all  the  faults, 
the  many  defects  of  her  political  and  religious-  systems,  but  he  also 
sees  her  many  great  qualities,  her  heroic  power  of  self-sacrifice, 
her  patience,  her  discipline.  All  Occidental  prejudice  is  put  aside; 
he  sees  from  within,  from  a  Japanese  point  of  view.  The  conciseness, 
the  power  of  analysis  are  surprising,  while  the  dignified  clearness  of 
the  style  is  without  reproach. 

From   a   poet  he  had   become  a  philosopher,   and  not  only  a 
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philosopher — for  there  is  something  of  the  poet  in  all  philosophers — 
but  he  had  also  become  a  scientist. 

The  word  f  Finis '  had  hardly  been  written  on  the  last  page  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  join  '  that  ghostly  company  '  that  cares  '  nothing 
for  the  fashions  and  the  changes  and  the  disintegrations  of  Meiji* 

Only  fifty-four !  How  many  more  volumes  like  this  might  he 
not  still  have  written,  how  many  wise  and  poetic  things  might  he  not 
have  told  us ! 

NINA  H.  KENNAED. 


1906 


THE    CHANCELLOR'S  ROBE— 
A  BYGONE  INCIDENT 


THE  Court  Circular  of  the  llth  of  December  announced  that  on  that 
day  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  received  the  seals  of 
office  and  kissed  hands  on  his  appointment.  To  the  '  plain  man ' 
this  may  have  appeared  as  completing  the  function  of  inaugurating 
a  Finance  Minister,  and  that  no  further  steps  are  necessary  to  establish 
him  in  his  chair  in  Downing  Street.  It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest 
to  some  to  hear  that  there  are  other  formalities  to  be  gone  through, 
and  amongst  them  a  sartorial  detail  which  half  a  century  ago  gave 
rise  to  something  like  a  personal  quarrel  between  two  mighty  pro- 
tagonists— Disraeli  and  Gladstone. 

Most  people  are  aware  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  comes 
next  after  the  First  Lord,  and  is  named  second  in  the  patent  which 
appoints  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  he  also  receives  two  other 
patents — one  a  parchment  to  which  an  impression  of  the  Great  Seal 
in  yellow  wax  is  attached,  appointing  him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  Great  Britain  ;  the  other,  a  similar  document  sealed  with  green 
wax,  appoints  him  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer.  In  former 
days  he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  although  by  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1873  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  merged  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  it  still  retains  some  of  its  old  prerogatives. 
Once  a  year,  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin,  the  Chancellor  takes  his 
seat  in  that  Court,  where  he  presides  as  a  Judge  at  the  ceremony 
of  nominating  persons  to  serve  as  sheriffs,  and  on  these  occasions  he 
wears  a  robe  of  black  silk  with  gold  embroidery,  a  robe  which  his 
predecessors  wore  as  judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  a  robe 
distinctive  of  office,  such  as  no  other  Cabinet  Minister,  except  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  so  far  as  I  know,  wears,  and  it  was  this  very  garment 
which  was  the  occasion,  though  probably  not  the  cause,  of  unfriendly 
words  between  two  of  the  greatest  rivals  in  political  history. 

Looking  through  a  bundle  of  old  political  correspondence  some 
time  ago  a  long  strip  of  faded  paper  caught  my  eye ;  the  shape  was 
unusual  and  aroused  curiosity.  Further  examination  heightened 
my  interest,  for  this  strip  proved  to  be  a  collection  of  separate  slips 
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of  paper  gummed  to  each,  other,  on  each  of  which  an  outgoing  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  given  to  his  successor  a  receipt  in  full 
for  the  value  of  the  robe.  On  one  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  in  firm,  clear 
handwriting  (and  in  1855  his  handwriting  seemed  very  firm  and  clear) 
a  receipt  to  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  :  '  Received  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  April  2/55,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds 
13^.  W.  E.  Gladstone.'  On  another  Sir  George  returns  the  compli- 
ment in  July  1859.  Again  in  1869  Mr.  Gladstone  lets  Mr.  Lowe  have 
the  gown,  and  in  1873  '  Robert  Lowe  '  (not  yet  Lord  Sherbrooke)  sells 
it  back  at  the  usual  terms  [which  appeared  to  be  10  per  cent,  less  than 
the  outgoing  Chancellor  paid  on  accession  to  office].  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  follows,  and  so  on  down  to  1885. 

Here  was  a  curious  little  chain  of  links  with  the  past,  and  I  reread 
the  slips  with  increasing  interest.  But  what  struck  me  as  most 
curious  was  the  absence  of  Disraeli's  receipt.  If  this  robe  passed 
from  one  Chancellor  to  another,  why  did  not  his  signature  appear  ? 
I  put  the  little  bundle  away  and  thought  no  more  about  it  till  two 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Morley's  biography  appeared,  and  the  reason 
was  not  far  to  seek. 

The  change  of  Government  which  took  place  in  the  last  month  of 
1852  occurred  after  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  heated  debates  the 
House  of  Commons  has  ever  seen.  The  encounter  between  Disraeli 
and  Gladstone  on  that  occasion  was  marked  by  a  vehemence  probably 
never  exceeded.  Disraeli's  speech  was  in  Gladstone's  words  '  disgraced 
by  shameless  personalities,'  and  in  his  own  reply  he  was  unsparing 
in  his  denunciation  of  his  opponent's  behaviour. 

The  state  of  the  political  world  in  that  December  resembles  in 
a  remarkable  degree  the  condition  of  affairs  to-day.  Then,  as  now, 
no  one  could  find  out  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn  (of  1852) 
what  was  the  official  fiscal  policy.  The  Liberals  in  opposition  had 
tried  hard  to  pin  the  Government  down  to  some  definition.  Disraeli, 
like  Mr.  Balfour,  would  only  say  that  he  saw  something  *  looming  in 
the  future '  ;  his  followers,  as  at  the  present  moment,  spoke  with 
two  voices — those  who  represented  cities  shrank  from  the  re-imposi- 
tion of  a  bread  tax,  while  the  county  members  were  still  hopeful  of 
being  able  to  do  something  for  their  agricultural  supporters.  The 
Government  did  not  dare  to  say  Protection ;  like  the  late  Prime 
Minister,  they  declared  the  Protection  they  sought  was  only  Free 
Trade  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

It  became  necessary  to  bring  in  a  Budget  in  the  Autumn  Session, 
and  when  it  was  brought  in  both  the  '  whole-hoggers '  and  '  free- 
fooders '  of  that  day  were  alike  disgusted.  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  has,  in 
his  recent  History,  given  us  in  a  few  graphic  words  an  account  of  that 
extraordinary  debate. 

The  debate  was  long  and  acrimonious.  At  length,  late  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  to  reply.  He  soon  left  the  uncongenial  fields  of  finance 
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and  turned  upon  his  assailants  with  marvellous  energy.  He  called  Mr. 
Goulburn  a  weird  Sibyl.  He  assured  Sir  Charles  Wood  that  petulance  was  not 
sarcasm  and  that  insolence  was  not  invective.  He  told  Sir  James  Graham 
that  he  regarded  him  but  did  not  respect  him.  He  flung  his  missiles  right  and 
left  without  much  heeding  where  they  fell.  When  he  sat  down  the  committee 
was  to  divide.  But  suddenly  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  at  two  in  the  morning  with 
the  emphatic  remark  that  such  a  speech  must  be  answered  and  on  the  spot. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  duel,  which  lasted  with  some  intermission 
while  Mr.  Disraeli  remained  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone 
protested  in  sentences  constantly  interrupted  by  tumultuous  cheering  and 
countercheering,  that  the  characters  of  men  who  had  been  long  in  the  public 
service  were  entitled  to  esteem,  and  that  offences  against  good  taste  became 
infinitely  graver  when  committed  by  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  impression  produced  by  this  unprepared  speech  was  extra- 
ordinary. 

A  violent  thunderstorm  raged  through  the  debate  [says  Mr.  Morley],  but  the 
excited  senators  neither  noticed  the  flashes  of  lightning  nor  heard  a  tremendous 
shock  of  thunder.  A  little  before  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  (December  17th) 
the  division  was  taken,  and  Ministers  were  beaten  by  nineteen  (305  to  286). 

The  result  of  the  debate  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  speech 
of  Gladstone,  and  its  effect  was  to  create  an  immediate  change  of 
Ministry.  Disraeli,  smarting  under  defeat,  had  at  once  to  evacuate 
11  Downing  Street,  and  to  hand  it  and  its  contents  over  to  his  vic- 
torious antagonist.  The  pill  must  have  been  a  peculiarly  bitter  one 
under  the  circumstances,  and  a  painful  correspondence  appears, 
according  to  Mr.  Morley,  to  have  taken  place  between  them  on  such 
mundane  and  comparatively  trumpery  affairs  as  the  value  of  the 
chairs  and  tables  and  the  price  to  be  put  on  the  Chancellor's  robe  ! 

On  February  5th  [says  Mr.  Morley]  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  moved  into  the 
house  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  that  best-known  of  all  streets 
which  is  not  a  street,  where  he  was  destined  to  pass  some  two-and-twenty  of 
the  forty-one  years  of  the  public  life  that  lay  before  him.  He  had  a  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Disraeli,  his  predecessor,  on  the  valuation  of  the  furniture 
in  the  official  house.  There  was  a  question  also  of  the  robe,  that  passes  down 
under  some  law  of  exchange  from  one  Chancellor  to  another  on  an  apparently 
unsettled  footing.  The  tone  on  this  high  concern  was  not  wholly  amicable. 
Mr.  Gladstone  notes  especially  in  his  diary  that  he  wrote  a  draft  of  one  of  his 
letters  on  a  Sunday,  as  being,  I  suppose,  the  day  most  favourable  to  self-control ; 
while  Mr.  Disraeli  at  last  suggests  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  really  consult 
Sir  Charles  Wood, '  who  is  at  least  a  man  of  the  world.'  Such  are  the  angers 
of  celestial  minds. 

As  I  read  these  words  my  mind  reverted  to  the  little  bundle  of 
receipts  ;  here,  then,  was  the  clue  to  the  puzzle,  the  reason  of  the 
absence  of  Disraeli's  signature.  It  was  pathetically  simple ;  they 
quarrelled  about  the  price  of  the  robe  and  the  deal  was  off !  Mr. 
Gladstone  purchased  a  new  robe,  and  it  was  handed  down  from  one 
Liberal  Chancellor  to  another  for  the  next  thirty  years,  while  the 
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Conservative  leader's  mantle  was  not  allowed  to  fall  on  any  shoulder 
outside  the  party. 

Whatever  bitterness,  however,  existed  between  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone,  there  was  none  between  Gladstone  and  Northcote,  who 
were  subsequently  pitted  against  each  other ;  the  latter  took  over, 
no  doubt  willingly,  the  Liberal  robe  from  his  old  chief  in  1874,  and 
as  readily  handed  it  back  to  him  in  1880.  What  the  later  history 
of  the  two  robes  was  I  do  not  know  :  whether  that  of  Disraeli  was 
ever  used  by  any  one  else,  and  whether  that  of  Gladstone  has  become 
a  kind  of  heirloom  of  the  Treasury.  Let  us  hope,  at  any  rate,  that 
Mr.  Asquith's  accession  to  office  has  been  marred  by  no  such  em- 
barrassments as  those  which  occurred  in  1852. 

SPENCER  CHILDERS. 


1906 


TABERNACLE*     VERSUS    NATION 


IT  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that  our  English  system  of  governing  by 
party  has  been  passing  through  a  crisis.  Ever  since  the  celebrated 
'  Tabernacle  '  speech  there  has  been  anxiety  on  the  part  of  many  lest 
our  political  differences  should  degenerate  into  a  mere  personal  or  tribal 
controversy.  In  the  events  of  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  not 
a  little  which  has  gone  far  to  justify  such  a  feeling.  Political  tactics, 
as  they  are  called,  have  been  far  too  much  en  evidence,  and  contro- 
versies in  which  the  future  of  the  nation  is  vitally  concerned  have 
been  relegated  to  the  background.  It  has  even  seemed  at  times  as 
though  personal  feelings  were  allowed  to  dominate  where  patriotism 
alone  ought  to  have  been  supreme.  Possibly  critics  who  have  very 
little  of  party  feeling  and  yet  hold  strong  political  views  have  some- 
what exaggerated  these  indications  ;  but  certainly  there  has  been  not 
a  little,  especially  in  the  closing  scenes  of  recent  Parliamentary  con- 
flict, to  justify  their  apprehensions. 

It  is  all  the  more  fitting  that  incidents  of  an  opposite  kind  should 
receive  a  due  share  of  attention.  In  connection  with  the  formation 
of  the  new  Ministry  there  have  been  one  or  two  circumstances  which 
have  presented  the  system  in  a  more  favourable  light.  That  Lord 
Rosebery,  certainly  a  politician  of  most  brilliant  gifts  and  a  distin- 
guished record,  should  have  no  place  in  a  new  Liberal  Ministry  must 
be  not  only  to  intelligent  Liberals,  but  to  all  who  desire  that  the 
government  of  the  country  should  be  in  the  hands  of  its  most  capable 
men,  a  matter  at  once  of  extreme  surprise  and  of  great  regret.  It  is 
possible  to  explain  it,  but  the  explanation  hardly  reconciles  any  but 
extremists  to  so  serious  a  loss.  To  this  point  I  shall  return  afterwards. 
In  the  meantime  it  may  be  said  that  his  speech  as  President  of  the 
Liberal  League,  a  speech  at  once  of  a  broad-minded  statesman  and  a 
generous  critic,  has  done  much  to  repair  any  mischief  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  caused  by  a  supposed  want  of  unity  among  Liberal 
leaders.  There  is  no  more  subtle  danger  to  our  politics  than  the  intro- 
duction of  these  personal  considerations  into  our  controversies.  The  per- 
sistent and  almost  malignant  attacks  upon  Lord  Rosebery  by  a  certain 
section  of  the  Liberal  party  can  have  only  one  effect.  They  must  weaken 
the  party  itself.  His  lordship  has  done  much  to  neutralise  their  evil 
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influence  by  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  has  treated  the  whole 
subject.  His  advice  is,  indeed,  only  the  counsel  of  common  sense, 
but  under  the  circumstances  it  required  considerable  generosity  to 
give  it.  '  It  is  our  duty,'  he  said,  '  to  maintain  in  every  way,  and 
by  every  effort  we  can  summon,  the  unity  of  the  Free  Trade  party. 
Our  duty  is  not  merely  to  maintain  that  unity,  but  to  strain  every 
nerve  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  constituencies  should  be 
returned  in  favour  of  and  in  support  of  the  present  Government.' 
This  is  simply  an  appeal  for  party  unity  in  order  to  secure  a  national 
purpose.  The  whole  story,  however,  of  the  relation  between  Lord 
Rosebery  and  his  colleagues  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
strength  of  the  cross-currents  which  disturb  our  party  struggle.  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  exclude  personal  feelings,  and  yet  these  must 
largely  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  a  calm  judgment.  The  com- 
manding personality  of  an  independent  statesman  is  a  perpetual 
trouble  to  the  men  who  believe  in  the  most  extreme  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  '  Tabernacle,'  and  would  excommunicate  all  who 
cannot  pronounce  every  shibboleth  and  even  applaud  every  word  of 
its  chief.  But  a  party  exists  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  every 
other  aim  and  purpose  is  to  be  kept  in  strict  subordination.  Happily 
on  this  point  also  the  constitution  of  the  new  Cabinet  gives  us  another 
reassuring  symptom.  The  selection  of  Mr.  John  Burns  for  Cabinet 
office  is  an  event  of  more  than  personal  significance.  That  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  this  country  where  a  man  can  pass  from  the  work- 
man's bench  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the 
growth  of  a  practical  Liberalism,  and  is,  further,  an  acknowledgment 
that  a  Liberal  Ministry  ought  to  include  men  of  all  shades  of  Liberal 
opinion  who  are  willing  to  act  on  broad  lines  of  sober-minded 
practical  progress. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  in  a  nation  in  which  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
thought  and  discussion  is  favourable  to  freedom,  and  in  an  age  where, 
to  say  the  least,  speculation  is  sufficiently  audacious,  there  are  sure 
to  be  innumerable  shades  of  opinion.  Politicians  may  be  divided 
into  two  camps  ;  but  in  each  there  must  be  many  separate  divisions. 
Probably  an  independent  thinker  would  say  that  the  best  type  of 
politician  would  be  one  who  should  unite  Liberal  opinions  with  a  Con- 
servative temperament,  and  who,  while  bold  and  fearless  in  his  policy, 
should  be  wise  and  temperate  in  its  advocacy.  Men  of  this  type, 
however,  while  they  commend  themselves  to  a  thoughtful  section  of  the 
community,  must  have  rare  genius  if  they  are  to  secure  the  plaudits  of 
popular  assemblies.  Politicians  who  sit  on  the  fence  are  never  popular. 
But,  in  truth,  this  cant  phrase  does  not  describe  the  character  I  mean. 
What  I  mean  is  an  independent  thinker,  strong  in  principle  and 
bold  in  speech,  who  does  not  destroy  his  chances  of  success  by  building 
brick  walls  that  he  and  his  friends  may  run  their  heads  against  them. 
Thirty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  Nonconformists  were  strongly  dis- 
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satisfied  with  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government,  some  friends 
came  to  consult  me  as  to  the  course  they  should  take  in  a  particular 
election.  The  candidate  was  a  member  of  the  Ministry  who  was 
specially  obnoxious  to  them  because  he  had  declared  in  favour  of 
an  Education  Bill  to  which  they  and  I  were  equally  opposed,  I 
answered  them  as  I  should  answer  now.  I  am  a  Liberal,  and  prefer 
a  man  whose  Liberalism  may  be  imperfect  to  one  who  is  simply  and 
decidedly  Conservative.  This  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  party 
system  can  work.  If  its  policy  be  not  broad  and  comprehensive,  it 
is  certainly  destined  to  failure. 

Party  government,  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  is  not  a  part  of  our 
Constitution ;  it  has  simply  been  developed  out  of  the  necessities  of 
popular  government.  It  has,  indeed,  had  an  eventful  and  not  un- 
honoured  history  ;  but  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  in  its  palmy 
days  the  nation  was  divided  on  great  principles,  and  understood  that 
the  issues  involved  were  of  tremendous  importance.  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead,  Puritan  and  Royalist,  Hanoverian  and  Tory  were  not 
mere  names.  They  expressed  fundamental  differences  that  were 
held  with  great  tenacity  and  maintained  with  dauntless  courage. 
We  have  fallen  on  more  peaceful  times,  and  perhaps  our  present 
danger  is  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the 
issues  at  stake.  The  great  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
which,  it  must  be  said,  he  has  done  his  best  to  keep  before  the 
eyes  of  his  country,  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  Remembering,  as  I  do  with  some  vividness,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Lancashire  working  people  in  the  early  'forties,  I  tremble 
at  the  possibility  of  the  country  being  plunged  back  into  all  the 
miseries  of  that  period.  Before  my  mind  rises  a  vision  of  those 
distant  days — a  procession  of  gaunt,  hungry  men,  with  terribly  grim, 
earnest  faces,  whose  one  cry  was  for  work  and  for  bread ;  and  with 
that  in  my  memory  it  requires  something  more  than  the  confident 
assertions  of  a  brilliant  orator  to  satisfy  me  that  the  path  to  pro- 
sperity lies  in  a  return  to  the  system  which  had  brought  about  that 
melancholy  state  of  things.  If  there  is  argument  for  this,  by  all 
means  let  it  be  shown ;  but  if  it  be  attempted  to  secure  a  triumph 
simply  by  the  use  of  party  machinery  constructed  for  an  entirely 
different  purpose,  then  that  system  itself  must  become  the  subject 
of  severe  and  searching  criticism.  The  same  argument  applies  with 
no  less  force  to  the  great  Liberal  difficulty  in  its  Irish  policy.  Free 
Trade,  our  relations  to  the  Colonies,  Home  Rule  policy,  our  foreign 
relations,  involve  great  national  issues.  To  settle  any  of  them  by 
merely  party  votes  I  believe  is  impossible ;  but  if  it  were  possible,  it 
would  certainly  be  a  sin  against  our  country. 

It  would  be  alike  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  ignore  the  benefits 
which  we  have  reaped  from  the  party  system.  The  real  anxiety 
should  be  to  preserve  still  what  is  useful,  and  to  preserve  it  from 
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degenerating  into  an  instrument  of  person  or  of  faction.  At  all 
events,  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  that  '  freedom  broadening 
slowly  down  from  precedent  to  precedent '  which  is  the  glorious 
heritage  of  the  English  people.  It  will  not  be  denied,  however,  that 
it  has  its  manifest  disadvantages,  and  these  have  been  only  too 
apparent  in  recent  discussions.  Gentlemen  who  have  to  fight  under 
it  can  hardly  fail  at  times  to  fret  under  some  of  the  uncongenial  duties 
it  imposes  upon  them.  They  know  the  higher  qualities  of  their 
opponents,  and,  in  truth,  are  on  the  best  terms  with  them  as  gentle- 
men and  friends ;  and  yet  they  have  to  talk  to  them  de  haut  en  has, 
as  though  they  were  their  inferiors  either  in  intelligence  or  character. 
The  hard  necessities  of  party  warfare  compel  them  thus  to  crucify 
some  of  their  best  instincts.  The  curious  fact  is  that  all  the  world 
knows  that  these  personal  criticisms  are  not  real  fighting.  At  heart 
many  of  the  speakers  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  profound  respect 
for  each  other's  abilities,  perhaps  even  a  wholesome  dread  of  them, 
and  would  be  the  very  first  to  admit  that,  if  any  call  was  made  upon 
their  patriotism,  they  would  be  as  prompt  to  meet  it  as  any  man  in 
the  nation.  When  Little  Englanders  are  assailed  on  the  one  side 
and  Jingoes  on  the  other,  the  attack  is  on  their  creed,  not  on  them. 
But  the  conditions  of  party  warfare  are  supposed  to  demand  fiery 
onslaught  upon  the  advocates,  and  this  has  really  been  more  marked 
in  our  recent  controversies.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to 
have  engendered  more  feeling,  or,  at  all  events,  to  have  led  to  more 
fierce  and  violent  expression. 

Some  reasons  for  this  development  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
So  long  as  the  dividing  line  was  broad  and  clear,  the  intensity  of 
feeling  was  only  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the  issues.  These 
were  clearly  marked,  and  the  spirit  on  both  sides  was  often  intolerant 
and  bitter.  But  as  one  controversy  after  another  has  been  ended, 
and  the  line  of  separation  has  been  accordingly  narrowed,  there  has 
been  unconsciously  a  change  of  atmosphere  which  I  venture  to  think 
would  have  been  much  more  marked  but  for  the  counteracting  influ- 
ence of  party  spirit.  A  rapprochement,  daily  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  has  been  very  per- 
ceptibly checked  by  that  educational  policy  which  has  been  the 
result  of  party  manoeuvre.  Church  and  Dissent  undoubtedly  stand 
for  two  opposite  conceptions,  and  the  forces  on  the  two  sides  are  so 
equally  balanced  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  a  right  to 
claim  absolute  predominance.  A  truly  broad-minded  statesmanship 
would  have  sought  a  settlement  calculated  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  without  inflicting  injury  or  humiliation  on  either 
party.  The  man  who  fancies  that  he  can  by  means  of  the  day-school 
educate  little  Churchmen  into  Dissenters,  or  little  Dissenters  into 
Churchmen,  is  simply  dreaming  a  dream,  and  places  himself  outside 
the  region  of  practical  politics.  But  at  the  same  time  he  is  doing  a 
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very  substantial  injury  to  the  children  who  need  the  education,  and 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  unity  and  fair  play. 

Of  course,  if  there  were  some  high  national  interests  at  stake  the 
risk  of  the  bitterness  that  might  be  engendered  in  the  controversy 
must  be  faced.  But  this  cannot  be  said  in  relation  to  many  of  our 
discussions.  Men  equally  honest  in  their  pursuit  of  truth,  equally 
sincere  in  their  patriotism,  without  any  object  of  sect  or  party  to 
serve  on  either  side,  arrive  at  the  most  opposite  conclusions,  and 
hold  them  with  the  same  tenacity.  It  is  a  folly  which  irritates  the 
best  among  his  auditors  for  a  speaker  to  charge  his  opponent  either  with 
incompetence  or  insincerity,  and,  instead  of  strengthening,  detracts 
from  the  force  of  his  argument.  No  doubt  there  are  certain  audiences 
which  love  nothing  better  than  these  despicable  attacks — attacks  not 
upon  the  principles  of  the  man  or  of  the  reasoning  by  which  he  supports 
them,  but  upon  the  style  of  his  advocacy  or  the  purity  of  his  motives. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  in  certain  natures  a  pleasure  in  lowering  men 
who  have  any  quality  which  elevates  them  above  their  fellows  ;  but 
it  is  a  low  playing  to  the  gallery  indeed  which  seeks  to  avail  itself 
of  a  sentiment  so  unworthy.  Abuse  of  the  plaintiffs  attorney  may 
provoke  laughter  or  cheers,  but  it  never  advances  the  argument. 

The  change  in  the  personnel  has  also  affected  the  spirit  of  the 
struggle.  The  withdrawal  first  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  then  of  Lord 
Salisbury  from  political  life  has  had  results  which  could  not  have 
been  fully  foreseen  at  the  time.  They  were,  both  of  them,  men  of 
singular  elevation  of  thought.  I  seldom,  if  ever,  agreed  with  Lord 
Salisbury ;  but  I  should  hope  that  there  are,  even  among  the  most 
bitter  opponents  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  men  as  capable  of  appreciating 
his  loftiness  of  tone  as  I  hope  I  am  of  recognising  the  sincere  (though, 
in  my  view,  often  mistaken)  patriotism  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
More  and  more,  however,  as  the  years  roll  on,  do  I  feel  how  unique 
a  figure  was  William  Ewart  Gladstone.  Some  of  the  political  memoirs 
which  have  been  published  recently  give  us  glimpses  of  the  internal 
life  of  the  man  which  enable  us  better  to  understand  through  how 
thorny  a  path  he  had  to  pursue  his  simple  policy  of  honest  fidelity 
to  what  he  regarded  as  the  true  interests  of  the  nation.  Of  course, 
he  was  not,  what  flatterers  too  often  make  their  idols,  absolutely 
impeccable  and  infallible.  He  made  his  mistakes,  he  may  have  had 
faults  of  temperament,  but,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  day,  he  was  one 
of  the  richest  assets  this  nation  ever  possessed.  One  scene  which 
enlightened  the  gloom  of  this  somewhat  dark  winter  was  that  memor- 
able gathering  at  the  unveiling  of  his  statue.  If  party  considerations 
compelled  the  absence  of  the  members  of  the  late  Government,  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  '  Alas,  for  party  ! '  But  a  very  high  point  of  eleva- 
tion was  reached  in  the  manly  and  noble  speech  delivered  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  was  an  incident  in  political  life  which  would 
hardly  have  occurred  in  any  country  but  our  own,  and  it  reflected 
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equal  honour  on  the  speaker  and  on  his  hero.  The  removal  of  a 
man  like  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  public  arena  could  not  fail  to  have 
widespread  and  even  lasting  effects.  His  relations  to  our  party 
system  were  peculiar,  not  to  say  unique.  He  was  born  and  cradled 
in  the  very  purple  of  Conservatism.  He  lived  to  work  out  some  of 
the  great  practical  aims  of  democracy,  and  yet  he  could  not  be  called 
a  democrat.  He  availed  himself  of  party  agency,  but  there  was  in 
him  nothing  of  the  manager.  It  was  the  inspiration  of  genius  and  of 
lofty  principle  which  gave  him  his  power.  The  loss  of  such  a  man 
must  for  a  time  be  very  serious,  if  not  irreparable. 

But  the  events  preceding  his  removal  have  made  that  loss  more 
serious.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  the  reaction  which  was  the  result 
of  his  own  independence  so  conspicuous  in  his  Home  Rule  proposals. 
It  is  necessary  to  read  recent  political  memoirs  to  understand  what  a 
terrible  upheaval  they  caused  in  the  entire  Liberal  party.  It  is  easy 
to  blame  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but,  as  these  records  show,  he  was  not  the 
only  man  who  had  his  scheme  for  the  redress  of  Irish  grievances. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  indeed,  was  a  conspicuous  rival,  and,  had  he  been  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  position,  might  possibly  have  taken  action  quite  as 
decided.  The  reading  of  the  whole  story  as  presented  in  Lord  Gran- 
ville's  Memoirs  has  impressed  me  very  strongly  with  the  manifest 
disadvantages  of  political  organisation.  The  circumstances  were 
highly  exceptional,  and  yet  they  were  such  as  might  easily  occur 
when  a  dominating  personality  was  at  the  head  of  a  somewhat 
independent  party.  The  '  Tabernacle '  itself  was  divided,  and  for 
some  time  its  members  could  not  understand  the  policy  of  their 
chief,  and  were  disposed  to  suspect  that  of  each  other.  In  such 
circumstances  what  was  the  unhappy  party  to  do  ?  Of  course,  the 
ultimate  appeal  must  be  to  it,  but  to  it  only  in  its  capacity  as  a 
section  of  the  electorate  which  included  also,  and  with  co-ordinate 
power,  another  element  distinctly  opposed  to  its  principles  and  aims. 
The  dilemma  was  grave  and  serious,  and  the  result  has  been  manifest 
in  our  political  history  from  that  time  down  to  the  present. 

After  all,  the  point  which  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  by 
politicians  is  that  party  is  only  an  instrument  by  which  to  work.  To 
forget  that  would  be  to  make  it  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  Indeed, 
if  it  be  possible  that  better  results  could  be  obtained  by  working  on 
other  lines,  it  would  be  condemned.  There  was  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion which  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  which  at  the  time 
attracted  some  little  notice,  though  hardly  as  much  as  it  deserved, 
which  was  curiously  suggestive.  Lord  Rosebery,  in  his  'foreword' 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Stead's  book  on  Japan,  directed  attention  to  that 
extraordinary  quality  of  the  Japanese  people  which  he  designated 
as  '  efficiency.'  His  idea  is  that  their  position  has  been  won  mainly 
by  a  clear  perception  of  the  end  at  which  they  aimed,  and  then  of  a 
scientific  estimate  of  the  means  by  which  to  secure  it.  The  idea,  as 
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is  well  known,  is  a  favourite  one  of  his ;  and  even  if  its  suggestions 
may  be  deemed  somewhat  Utopian,  they  must  surely  be  regarded 
with  kindly  feeling.  But  from  one  of  his  former  colleagues  they 
called  forth  only  a  defence  of  the  party  system.  In  such  a  controversy 
there  is  certainly  no  desire  to  take  any  part  here.  Both  the  dis- 
putants may  be  right.  If  the  party  system  does  not  make  for  national 
efficiency,  it  stands  self-condemned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  even  its 
manifest  faults  and  weaknesses  do  not  prevent  it  from  being  a  potent 
instrument  for  good,  Lord  Rosebery  himself  would  take  advantage 
of  its  facilities  until  some  better  method  is  devised,  and  in  the  mean- 
time seek  to  remedy  such  faults  as  are  universally  admitted.  To  be 
forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed ;  and  if  it  once  be  recognised  that  party 
spirit  is  apt  to  extinguish  chivalry,  to  become  narrow  in  view  and 
bigoted  in  feeling,  to  create  wide  and  even  dangerous  breaches  in 
society,  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  intrigue,  let  us  by  all  means  seek  to 
correct  such  serious  faults. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  very  slow  to  learn  that  true  progress  must 
to  a  certain  extent  be  on  scientific  lines.  Confronted  with  the  results 
of  our  own  serious  though  possibly  fortuitous  mistakes,  we  are  too  apt  to 
try  to  correct  them  without  due  inquiry,  and  probably  commit  others 
of  an  equally  serious  kind.  As  an  efficient  corrective  nothing  surely 
could  be  better  than  a  study  of  the  past.  By  a  happy  coincidence 
the  publication  of  an  important  work  in  English  political  biography, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above,  occurs  in  the  very  midst  of 
our  political  crisis.  Lord  Granville  was  a  Liberal  statesman  of  the 
highest  order — patriotic,  gracious  in  spirit,  broad  in  political  view — 
in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  official  life.  He  numbered  amongst 
his  friends  and  intimates  the  most  eminent  politicians  of  the  time ; 
and  there  were  few,  if  any,  of  them  whose  confidence  he  did  not  win 
bt  his  imperturbable  good  temper  and  his  perfect  fairness.  The 
correspondence  of  such  a  man,  who  lived  through  so  critical  a  period 
and  played  so  important  a  part  in  all  its  leading  crises,  ought  to  be  of 
unspeakable  value ;  and  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  deserves  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  enabling  us  to  learn  the  secret  history  of  the  crucial 
events  which  it  records.  Perhaps  the  first  lesson  which  a  wise  reader 
would  gather  from  it  would  be  an  utter  distrust  for  the  statements 
which  are  current  in  the  Press  as  to  what  is  passing  in  la  haute  politique. 
But  my  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  the  literary  or  historic  memoirs  of 
the  book,  but  to  pick  up  any  crumbs  of  wisdom  which  it  may  give  us 
as  to  the  incidents  of  the  present  time. 

The  year  1868,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  formed  his  first  and  great 
Ministry,  was  a  notable  crisis  in  our  national  progress.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  the  state  of  things  then,  which  may  surely  be  studied  with 
advantage  to-day.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  : 

I  am  much  obliged  [Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  to  Lord  Granville  on  the  28th 
of  December]  by  your  wishes  for  a  happy  New  Year.     I  wish  the  same  to  you. 
VOL.  LIX— No.  347  M 
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But  what  a  tempestuous  ocean  you  have  embarked  upon  !  What  shoals  and 
quicksands !  I  have  no  trust  in  Gladstone  and  Bright ;  but  I  have  a  special 
distrust  in  Derby  and  Disraeli.  Your  seas  and  your  waves  are  roaring.  May 
God  be  at  the  helm !  For  be  assured,  my  dear  friend,  that  no  merely  human 
skill  will  save  the  British  Empire  from  utter  shipwreck. 

Happily  the  dangers  of  shipwreck  have  been  averted  for  the  period 
of  thirty-seven  years  which  have  since  elapsed.  Looking  back  at  that 
time,  the  cool  observer  wonders  what  were  the  perils  which  so  alarmed 
the  heart  of  this  excellent  man.  At  all  events,  we  have  passed  through 
far  worse  dangers  since  then,  and  the  good  ship  has  apparently  sustained 
no  injury.  Still,  the  perils  which  menace  all  attempts  at  Reform  always 
bulk  largely  in  the  view  of  those  for  whom  the  present  state  of  things  is 
so  convenient  that  they  desire  no  change.  Unfortunately,  the  facts  of 
the  case  present  themselves  in  a  very  different  light  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  stern  realities  of  life.  It  is  not  easy  to  read  the 
newspapers  of  any  day  without  being  impressed  by  the  conviction 
that  there  is  crying  need  for  progress  in  various  directions.  Fifty 
years  ago — and,  still  more,  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago — men  were 
living  in  a  state  of  comparative  content,  grateful  for  any  improvements 
in  their  condition,  and  accepting  them  as  boons  at  the  hands  of  their 
superiors  rather  than  as  rights  due  to  them  as  citizens.  That  state 
of  things  has  passed  away,  and  the  fact  is  one  which  needs  to  be 
carefully  weighed  in  the  balances  by  men  of  both  parties,  and  especially 
by  that  which  prides  itself  on  being  Conservative. 

It  is  by  the  Liberals,  however,  that  the  brunt  of  the  change  has  to 
be  chiefly  borne.  An  illustration  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  heading 
of  a  paragraph  in  an  ecclesiastical  journal  in  the  height  of  the  crisis  : 
4  Exit  the  Ministry  of  All  the  Talents,  and  Enter  the  Ministry  of  All 
the  Cranks.'  Such  a  style  of  controversy  makes  one  almost  hopeless. 
But,  at  least,  it  suggests  the  difficulty  which  besets  Liberal  leaders  in 
particular.  Undoubtedly  they  have  to  do  with  the  cranks  who,  being 
intent  on  change  whether  wise  or  unwise,  naturally  group  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  Progressives.  It  is  quite  possible  they 
may  not  have  any  broad  sympathies  or  courageous  outlook,  but  in 
one  way  or  another  have  been  impressed  by  some  particular  evil,  and 
are  bent  on  remedying  that,  without  any  special  qualification  for 
suggesting  what  the  true  remedy  is.  There  is,  however,  a  cant  about 
cranks  of  which  we  need  to  beware.  At  one  point  or  another  most 
of  our  great  Reformers  have  been  regarded  as  cranks ;  and  the  fact 
is  one  which  a  Liberal  leader  will  be  wise  not  to  forget.  He  has 
under  his  standard  men  who  desire  to  make  progress  in  different 
directions,  some  of  which  offer  tempting  opportunities,  while  others 
are  effectively  barred  against  any  advance  for  the  present.  The  man 
e.g.  who  would  propose  the  immediate  Disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church  and  insist  that  that  shall  be  a  cardinal  article  of  the  new 
Liberal  programme  would  show  himself  destitute  of  the  first  elements 
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of  political  wisdom.  He  has  simply  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  army  of  progress ;  and  the  more  entire  his  faith  in  his  principles, 
the  more  patiently  can  he  wait  until  their  quiet  advocacy  at  last 
secures  its  due  reward.  I  have  chosen  this  particular  reform  because 
it  is  that  in  which  I  am  most  deeply  interested.  But  it  is  only  an 
illustration  of  what  applies  in  other  cases.  The  misfortune  for  the 
Liberal  party,  and  the  difficulty  for  its  leaders,  is  that  each  of 
its  separate  sections  desires  to  have  its  own  favourite  reform  inserted 
in  the  programme.  A  more  serious  tactical  blunder  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  commit.  But  it  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  that  pro- 
gramme-spinning which  from  the  days  of  the  Newcastle  Conference 
has  been  the  weakness  of  the  party.  It  may  be  traced  still  further 
back  to  the  introduction  of  the  Caucus — an  American  invention  which 
may  be  suited  to  the  country  of  its  origin,  but  which  many  earnest 
men  are  beginning  to  regard  as  the  source  of  serious  evil  to  our  own. 

There  is  another  condition  which  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
here.  The  Liberals  have  themselves  introduced  it,  and  they  cannot 
complain  of  its  application  to  their  own  action.  Urgent  stress  has  been 
laid — in  my  opinion,  not  more  than  was  demanded — on  the  absence  of 
any  mandate  from  the  country  for  the  Education  Acts  or  the  Licensing 
Bill.  The  doctrine  needs  to  be  applied  with  judgment.  There  are  emer- 
gencies which  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day  in 
measures  of  which  not  a  hint  may  be  traceable  in  their  electioneering 
addresses.  But  for  Ministers  to  deal  with  important  principles  or 
institutions  in  a  way  of  which  they  have  not  given  a  solitary  pre- 
monition, and  on  which  the  mind  of  the  country  has  never  been  pro- 
nounced, is  certainly  not  constitutional  politics.  But  in  laying  down 
such  a  restriction  Liberals  must  see  that  they  themselves  are  bound 
rigidly  to  abide  by  it.  In  the  great  reforms  which  lie  before  them 
they  have  an  embarras  de  richesse,  amid  the  competing  claims  of  which 
it  may  be  very  hard  for  them  to  make  their  decision.  Under  such 
conditions  it  would  be  the  very  height  of  folly  for  their  leaders  to  give 
the  impression  that  they  are  about  to  enter  on  a  crusade  against  all 
the  remnants  of  feudal  distinction  and  privilege  which  fetter  the 
action  of  an  old  country  like  our  own.  Surely  it  is  not  presumptuous 
to  say  that  a  wise  Liberal  leader  will  seek  to  include  all  who  are  intent 
on  the  political  progress  of  the  nation  under  his  standard.  Even 
if  they  will  only  advance  with  him  one  mile  on  his  journey,  it  is  better 
for  him  to  have  their  help  on  that  first  mile,  probably  the  most  difficult, 
than  to  leave  them  to  swell  the  ranks  of  his  opponents,  already  suffi- 
ciently numerous.  It  would  seem  almost  vain  to  hope  that  the 
clearest  of  all  facts  would  be  recognised  in  our  party  counsels.  We 
have  amongst  us  all-round  men,  and  men  who  are  intent  simply  on 
one  reform.  But  surely  the  fact  that  a  man  does  not  agree  with  us, 
say,  as  to  the  true  policy  with  regard  to  Chinese  labour  should  not 
prevent  us  from  welcoming  his  help  in  other  reforms,  say  the 
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Education  or  Temperance  Question,  on  which  we  are  at  one.  It  may 
be  that  this  would  lead  up  to  the  idea  that  every  great  constitu- 
tional reform  should  be  treated  as  pur  et  simple,  and  the  party  which 
has  accomplished  it  dissolve  into  its  original  elements,  to  be  re- 
formed for  some  fresh  enterprise  in  new  fields.  It  is  an  extreme 
suggestion,  and  yet  there  is  some  truth  underlying  it,  and  a  truth  to 
which  leaders  of  the  party  should  give  heed.  Some  of  its  friends  are 
too  prone  to  become  excited  by  encouraging  signs  in  by-elections  or 
otherwise,  and  to  talk  very  lightly  in  relation  to  those  who  will  not 
dot  all  their  fs  and  cross  all  their  t's  in  the  fashion  prescribed  by  a 
Caucus.  They  may  be  perfectly  certain  that,  whether  in  the  present 
conflict  or  in  any  in  the  immediate  future,  there  will  be  a  considerable 
body  of  thinking  men  who  refuse  to  take  any  part  in  these  mere  party 
manoeuvres,  but  who  have  a  sincere  desire  for  efficiency.  The  leader 
who  can  win  the  votes  of  this  class — a  class  which  is  manifestly  growing 
in  numbers — is  the  man  who  will  render  the  best  service  to  his  country 
and  his  party. 

No  true  man  can  ever  allow  mere  party  interests  to  be  the  determin- 
ing consideration  in  his  policy.  The  ablest  leader  may  in  the  heat  of 
controversy,  and  under  the  influence  of  circumstances  which  tend  to 
confuse  issues,  form  a  mistaken  conception  of  what  the  real  interests 
of  his  country  demand.  He  is  surrounded  by  an  enthusiastic  band 
of  admirers,  against  the  seductive  influence  of  whose  plaudits  he  has 
to  watch.  The  conditions  are  eminently  unfavourable  to  the  exercise 
of  dispassionate  judgment,  and  there  is  no  little  danger  lest  he  should 
end  in  regarding  the  triumph  of  his  party  as  essential  to  the  good  of  his 
country.  The  error  is  a  serious  one  all  round,  but  it  is  one  into  which 
an  eager  party  leader  may  readily  be  betrayed.  Such  a  mistake, 
however,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  man  who  is  so  intent  on  the 
triumph  of  his  party  that  he  loses  sight  of  the  wider  issues  of  true 
patriotism. 

Politics  are  something  more  than  a  mere  game.  So  much  seems 
to  hang  on  the  immediate  results  of  party  speech  and  manoeuvres 
that  the  unthinking  are  apt  to  regard  them  as  the  main  business  of 
public  life.  Hence  the  contempt  with  which  some  are  disposed  to 
regard  all  politics.  They  will  not^  stoop  to  so  low  a  level  as  that  of 
the  ordinary  partisan,  and  of  course  their  withdrawal  only  leaves  the 
latter  free  to  act  without  restraint,  and  makes  the  state  of  things 
even  worse  than  before.  The  discussions  about  political  tactics 
which  have  been  so  rife  during  recent  months  have  been  dreary 
reading,  especially  for  those  who  hold  that  there  are  few  nobler  works 
that  a  man  can  undertake  than  that  of  serving  his  country  faithfully 
in  the  fear  of  God.  But  in  order  to  its  fulfilment  the  great  questions 
of  public  life  must  be  regarded  in  truer  perspective. 

It  is  hardly  possible  indeed  to  read  recent  history  without  seeing 
how  little  the  real  course  of  events  is  affected  by  those  tactical  battles 
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on  which  so  much  of  thought  and  feeling  is  expended.  As  we  turn 
over  pages  which  bring  to  our  recollection  the  half-forgotten  scenes 
of  our  own  early  days,  the  contrast  between  the  relative  importance 
of  different  events  as  we  see  them  now  with  that  which  they  had  for 
us  at  the  moment  is  very  suggestive.  The  tactical  discussion  which 
to-day  seems  of  such  enormous  importance  will  very  soon  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  infinitely  little.  Men  and  events  present  a  very 
different  aspect  when  seen  in  the  cold  grey  light  of  history  from  that 
which  they  assume  in  the  discussions  of  the  club-room  or  the  articles 
of  the  omniscient  editor.  A  Press  which  could  hold  the  balance  with 
firmness  in  these  times  of  excitement  might  do  inestimable  service. 
Unfortunately  journals  with  this  spirit  do  not  become  more  numerous, 
and  in  the  strong  devotion  to  the  mere  trifles  of  the  hour  which  is  daily 
more  characteristic  of  the  Press  we  have  one  of  the  evils  of  the  day. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  reassuring  to  note  the  ease  with  which 
any  difficulties  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Cabinet  have  been  cleared 
away.  The  one  conspicuous  blot  in  its  constitution  is  the  absence 
of  the  name  of  Lord  Rosebery.  A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  evils 
of  our  present  methods  could  hardly  be  furnished.  A  party  must  surely 
be  rich  in  able  men  which  can  afford  to  dispense  with  one  of  such  distin- 
guished abilities  and  wide  experience  as  the  former  Liberal  Premier, 
whose  administration  of  the  Foreign  Office  was  so  notably  a  success. 
The  Irish  question  is  apparently  the  only  hindrance  to  his  presence  in 
the  Cabinet.  Whether  he  has  exaggerated  his  difference  from  the  Prime 
Minister  is  itself  a  point  on  which  men  will  differ.  Personally  I  can 
see  no  reasonable  ground  for  dissenting  from  his  view. 

My  fear  [he  says]  was  not,  if  I  may  speak  epigrammatically,  of  an  Irish 
Parliament  in  Dublin,  but  an  Irish  Parliament  in  London ;  a  British  Parliament 
mortgaged  to  Irish  business ;  of  a  British  Parliament  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Irish  party  ;  of  a  British  Parliament  with  an  Irish  Parliament  in  it  always  some 
eighty-six  strong,  which  could  rise  every  day  and  every  moment  of  the  Session 
and  call  upon  the  Prime  Minister  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  Stirling. 

At  the  kernel  of  this  lies  a  great  political  maxim.  The  Liberal  party 
will  not  be  in  power  if  it  has  not  a  majority  independent  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  But  with  the  unity  which  is  manifestly  characteristic 
of  the  party,  with  the  inspiration  which  has  come  from  the  singularly 
rapid  change  of  political  atmosphere,  with  the  utter  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  frighten  the  country  by  Tory  bogeys,  and  with  the  clear 
determination  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the  electors,  there  is 
every  reason  to  anticipate  the  most  satisfactory  result  from  an  appeal 
to  the  country.  In  a  word,  the  *  Tabernacle  '  has  only  to  make  the 
nation  feel  it  has  the  real  interests  of  the  Empire  at  heart,  and  it  will 
have  the  people  at  its  back.  On  the  contrary  the  miserable  wrangle 
of  faction  and  the  jealousies  of  individuals  must  weaken  any  party, 
and  render  it  absolutely  useless  to  the  nation. 

J.  GUINNESS  ROGERS. 
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STRONG  as  party  feeling  is  in  England,  it  is  not  so  strong  as  the  love 
of  fair  play.  A  new  Administration  can  always  reckon  upon  a  friendly 
welcome  just  because  it  is  new.  And  in  this  case  there  are  other 
reasons.  Everybody  now  feels,  whatever  on  a  platform  he  may 
say,  that  the  Liberals  have  been  jockeyed.  Mr.  Balfour  has  acted 
with  the  hope,  or  at  least  in  the  belief,  that  he  would  embarrass 
his  successors  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Election.  That  is  the  sort  of 
conduct  which  we  are  accustomed,  perhaps  with  a  too  insular  sense 
of  conscious  superiority,  to  call  un-English.  Mr.  Balfour  would  be 
ashamed  to  tee  his  ball  in  a  bunker.  But  then  politics  are  a 
game,  and  golf  is  a  serious  pursuit.  The  Liberals,  however,  have 
disappointed  him.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  with  that 
shrewd,  sound  judgment  of  his,  has  avoided  the  two-  errors  which 
would  have  wrecked  the  ship  before  she  was  out  of  sight  from  land. 
He  did  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  take  office,  and  he  has  refused 
to  leave  the  House  of  Commons.  If  his  political  opponents  could 
have  said  that  after  demanding  a  dissolution  since  the  month  of 
May  1903,  he  shrank  from  assuming  the  power  to  dissolve,  they 
would  have  had  an  unanswerable  case.  If  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  extinguished  under  a  peerage,  the  spirits  of  the  party  would  have 
been  profoundly  depressed  at  the  moment  when  they  most  needed 
to  be  raised.  The  Times,  which  was  daily,  and  hourly,  supplied  with 
accurate  information  throughout  the  process  of  making  a  Cabinet, 
naturally  urged  Sir  Henry  to  become  a  Peer.  That  powerful  journal 
supports  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  therefore  desires  the 
defeat  of  Liberalism  at  the  polls.  Qui  veut  la  fin  veut  les  moyens.  Its 
invitations  were  most  alluring.  The  Prime  Minister  should  consider 
that  he  was  no  longer  young ;  that  the  task  of  leading  the  House 
was  most  laborious ;  that  the  other  House  also  required  to  be  led, 
and  he  was  just  the  man  to  lead  it ;  that  the  Peers  would  all  welcome 
him  as  a  personage  of  great  distinction ;  that  he  would  have,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  said  when  he  offered  a  coronet  to  a  sleepless  colleague, 
abundant  opportunity  for  repose.  Delilah,  I  have  no  doubt,  used 
equally  cogent  arguments  to  Samson,  whose  hair  notoriously  wanted 
cutting.  By  yielding  to  her  blandishments  he  avoided  the  fate  which 
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subsequently  befell  Absalom.  Nevertheless  his  strength,  as  we 
know,  departed  from  him  when  he  submitted  his  head  to  the  shears. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  not  born  yesterday.  In  his  long  life  he  has 
seen  many  arts  used  and  many  nets  woven.  He  has  few  illusions, 
and  he  was  not  to  be  taken  in.  Some  very  keen  observers  say  that 
if  he  had  left  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  brink  of  a  General  Election 
his  Government  would  have  been  defeated  at  the  polls.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  so  far  as  that.  That  many  thousands  of  votes  would 
have  been  lost,  and  many  active  Liberals  disheartened,  I  for  one 
regard  as  absolutely  certain. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  situation  would  have  been. 
Almost  every  Liberal  is  committed  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Prime 
Minister  should  be  a  direct  representative  of  the  people.  It  is  no 
doubt  pedantic  to  say  that  a  man  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  accident  of  birth  should  be  also  by  the  same  accident  dis- 
qualified as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  When  Lord  Rosebery 
became  Premier  in  1894,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  his  colleagues 
that  he  could  hold  a  rickety  Government  together  as  no  one  else 
could,  and  the  result  justified  the  choice  of  the  Queen.  But  that  is  a 
totally  different  thing  from  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  a  peerage 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  becoming  Prime  Minister.  No  sensible 
man  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  if  there  should  be  a  Liberal 
majority  in  the  next  House  of  Commons,  a  collision  between  the  two 
Houses  is  more  than  probable.  Cynical  Peers  must  have  smiled 
audibly  at  the  notion  that  a  Liberal  leader  could  not  form'  a  Ministry 
without  seeking  refuge  on  their  threatened  benches.  They  would 
have  drawn  a  not  unnatural,  and  a  not  illogical,  inference  if  they  had 
concluded  that  an  assembly  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  Liberal 
Ministry  might  do  as  it  liked  with  Liberal  measures.  The  precedent 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  like  the  precedent  of  Lord  Rosebery,  is  wholly 
beside  the  point.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  Conservative ;  and,  moreover, 
when  he  took  an  earldom  in  1876,  he  wished  to  resign.  Queen  Victoria 
pressed  him  to  remain  in  office,  and  addressed  to  his  patriotism  an 
appeal  which  he  could  not  resist.  Lord  Rosebery's  resignation  in  1895 
is  equally  irrelevant  as  a  precedent  for  Mr.  Balf our's  resignation  in 
1905.  Lord  Rosebery's  Government  had  been  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  no  majority  left.  In  my  humble  opinion  he 
would  even  under  those  conditions  have  done  better  to  dissolve. 
But  a  Minister  against  whose  policy  the  House  of  Commons  has  voted 
may  always  choose  between  dissolution  and  resignation.  It  is  quite 
a  novel  theory  that  he  may  resign  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting 
because  he  thinks  that  he  can  steal  an  advantage  from  the  other  side. 
If  the  Prime  Minister  should  at  some  future  date  find  his  work  too 
heavy,  and  desire  to  be  released  from  part  of  it,  the  King  would  no 
doubt  be  gracious  and  sympathetic.  At  present  the  Prime  Minister 
remains  in  the  House  where  he  has  sat  continuously  since  1868  as 
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Member  for  the  Stirling  Burghs.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Balfour,  which  has  become  the  proper  order  of  the  names, 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  '  baiting  -that  old  man,'  who  must  be  as 
old  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  The  '  old  man '  has  two  qualities, 
one  positive,  the  other  negative,  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  do 
well  to  reflect.  He  never  loses  his  temper,  and  he  has  a  quite  remark- 
able facility  for  making  angry  people  look  ridiculous.  He  can  also 
reckon  upon  the  constant  assistance  of  Mr.  Asquith,  who  has  so  often 
been  the  hatchet  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  rhetoric,  and  has  no  superior  in 
debate.  After  his  Budget  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a 
comparatively  idle  man,  and  though  it  is  wonderful  how  much  Par- 
liamentary work  Mr.  Asquith  combined  with  his  practice  at  the  Bar, 
he  will  naturally  be  able  to  do  a  good  deal  more  when  his  time  is  his 
own.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  perpetual  sneers  at  lawyers  can  hardly 
be  palatable  to  the  numerous  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  who  support 
his  fiscal  policy.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  beginning  to  hit  rather 
wild.  c  A  Government  of  Little  Englanders '  may  be  a  phrase  of  brilliant 
wit  and  dazzling  originality.  It  must  have  amused  the  new  Colonial 
Secretary,  Lord  Elgin,  who  was  governing  three  hundred  millions 
of  Asiatics  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  absorbed  in  parochial  politics 
at  home. 

Three  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  Cabinet  are  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Irish  Office.  No  one  can  say  that  they 
are  not  well  filled.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  the  first  Foreign  Secretary 
in  the  House  of  Commons  since  Lord  Stanley,  the  late  Lord  Derby, 
who  resigned  in  1868.  But  he  is  young  and  strong,  besides  being 
extremely  able,  resolute,  and  clear-sighted.  Everyone  is  satisfied 
with  his  appointment,  except  the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the 
North-Eastern  Railway.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  with  no  regular  training  for  business,  should  have 
shown  himself  in  a  few  months  an  almost  ideal  chairman  of  a  singu- 
larly prosperous  corporation.  It  is  more  significant,  though  less 
surprising,  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's  name  should  have  been  most 
warmly  received  by  our  French  allies  as  a  guarantee  for  the  thorough- 
ness and  stability  of  our  mutual  understanding  with  France.  Mr. 
Haldane  at  the  War  Office  suggests  to  the  least  classical  mind  an  image 
of  Hercules  in  the  Augean  stable.  In  that  unfortunate  department 
any  Secretary  of  State  who  could  listen  attentively  and  speak  intelli- 
gibly would  be  welcome.  If  Mr.  Haldane  can  steer  between  the 
Scylla  of  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  and  the  Charybdis  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster,  he  will  escape  the  rocks.  If  he  can  re-create  the  Army,  he 
will  prove  himself  a  statesman  indeed.  Fuller  scope  for  great  abilities 
the  heart  of  man  could  scarcely  desire  than  Mr.  Haldane  has  now. 
Why  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryce  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
should  be  supposed  to  imply  a  revival  of  Home  Rule  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.  Mr.  Bryce,  like  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  has  been 
responsible  in  Cabinet  for  one  Home  Rule  Bill.  Lord  Rosebery,  like 
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Mr.  Morley,  now  Secretary  for  India,  has  been  responsible  for  two. 
It  is  true  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  recanted,  while  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr. 
Morley  have  not.  Lord  Rosebery's  Irish  policy  quite  explains  his 
unfortunate  absence  from  the  Cabinet,  if  any  other  explanation  were 
required  than  his  own  repeated  disclaimers.  But  I  cannot  help  doubting 
whether  it  was  altogether  wise  for  the  Conservatives  to  stick  up  the 
bogey  of  Home  Rule.  The  union  of  Free  Traders,  necessitated  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  enterprise,  has  made  it  impossible  to  ^include 
Home  Rule  as  understood  by  the  Governments  of  1886  and  1892  in 
the  Liberal  programme.  The  idea  of  the  next  Parliament  passing  a 
Home  Rule  Bill  in  that  sense,  a  Bill  establishing  an  Irish  legislature, 
is  perceived  by  all  sensible  men  to  be  absurd.  But  the  whole 
story  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  dealings  with  Home  Rule,  for  all  of 
which  Mr.  Balfour  was  directly  and  personally  responsible,  will 
now  have  to  be  investigated  and  exposed.  There  would  have 
been  no  harm  in  them  if  they  had  been  open  and  above  board. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Bryce  will  take 
up  the  work  which  Mr.  Wyndham  dropped,  and  succeed  where  Mr. 
Wyndham  failed.  But  when  Mr.  Balfour  has  the  assurance  to  come 
forward  as  a  champion  of  the  Union,  against  the  disintegration  of  the 
Empire  which  he  attributes  to  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  prove  by  chapter  and  verse,  in  black  and  white, 
that,  if  he  means  what  he  says,  he  is  a  disintegrator  of  the  Empire 
himself.  He  thought  that  he  could  '  find  salvation '  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  friend.  Nobody  cares  in  this  connection  about  Mr.  Wyndham. 
It  is  Mr.  Balfour,  who  gave  his  authority  to  the  scheme  of  Devo- 
lution which  he  now  attacks,  and  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  it  out.  It  is  true  that 
he  calls  himself,  in  all  sincerity,  a  Unionist.  But  so,  with  equal 
sincerity,  did  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  late  Government,  as  Archbishop 
Temple  once  told  them,  were  '  not  very  brave.'  They  were  usually 
afraid  of  something,  and  they  perished  for  fear  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Before  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  Ulster  vote,  and  Mr.  Moore 
was  appeased  by  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wyndham.  It  was  then 
that  Mr.  Balfour  ought  to  have  resigned,  ^for  he  was  as  guilty 
as  his  Chief  Secretary,  if  guilt  there  were.  Lord  Dudley  has  pro- 
mised further  information  upon  this  subject,  and  he  is  now  free  to 
fulfil  his  undertaking.  Mr.  Bryce  must  by  this  time  be  in  possession 
of  full  details,  and  they  will  be  infinitely  more  entertaining  to  the 
public  than  the  stale  rhetoric  of  1886  or  1893.  A  good  thick  tarring 
with  the  Home  Rule  brush  is  no  more  than  Mr.  Balfour's  due,  and  it 
will  prepare  him  better  than  anything  else  for  the  assaults  which  he 
contemplates  upon  his  successors  in  Downing  Street.  He  might 
have  avoided  it.  But  that  unlucky  tongue  of  his  ran  away  with  him, 
and  it  is  too  late  now.  I  wonder  if  he  remembers  an  old  story  about 
his  godfather  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Brougham.  They 
met  in  the  robing-room  of  the  House  of  Lords.  '  I  had  always  thought, 
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said  the  Duke  with  unwonted  flippancy,  '  that  your  lordship  would 
be  known  in  history  as  a  great  legal  and  social  reformer,  but  I 
find  that  you  will  be  famous  for  having  given  your  name  to  a 
mighty  inconvenient  sort  of  carriage.'  '  I  had  been  under  the 
impression,'  replied  Brougham,  '  that  your  Grace  would  go  down 
to  posterity  as  the  hero  of  a  hundred  rights.  But  I  fear  that 
your  name  will  be  familiar  in  connection  with  a  particularly  un- 
comfortable sort  of  boot.'  '  Oh,  damn  the  boots  !  I  forgot  the  boots. 
You  have  the  best  of  it.'  Mr.  Balfour  has  forgotten  the  boots. 
One  or  two  other  things  his  recent  speech  at  Leeds  shows  that  he  has 
forgotten,  or  does  not  know.  He  is  ignorant  or  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  Free  Trade  means  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  has  never  meant 
anything  else.  He  has  omitted  to  observe  that  nations  do  not  trade  with 
each  other,  and  therefore  that  the  analogy  from  diplomacy  is  false. 
He  fails  to  realise  that  if  Devolution  means  Home  Rule,  he  is  a  Home 
Ruler ;  and  that  if  Home  Rule  means  disintegration  of  the  Empire, 
he  is  a  disintegrator  of  the  Empire  himself. 

The  remainder  of  the  Cabinet  scarcely  calls  for  detailed  notice, 
and  beyond  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Churchill,  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  is  the  only  one  out  of  the  ordinary  line.  Nobody,  not  even 
Mr.  Asquith  or  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  has  put  more  clearly  and  forcibly 
than  Mr.  Churchill  the  economic  case  for  Free  Trade.  The  new  order 
issued  by  the  King  gives  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  first  time  prece- 
dence over  all  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  even  the  President  of 
the  Council,  except  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Sir  Robert  Reid's  friends, 
whose  name  is  legion,  will  all  be  delighted  to  see  him  where  they  have 
so  long  expected  him  to  be.  As  for  the  precedence,  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  regret  the  peculiar  distinction  of  having  none  enjoyed  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Erastian  enough 
humbly  to  conceive  that,  if  he  comes  anywhere,  he  ought  to  come 
before  the  archbishops.  But  these  are  mysteries  into  which  the  red 
and  roving  eye  of  imagination,  as  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  called  it, 
should  not  pry.  The  least  important  thing  about  a  Prime  Minister, 
except  perhaps  his  school  and  college,  is  when  he  goes  out  of  a  room. 
The  most  important,  even  more  important  than  being  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  a  clean  past.  In  office  or  out  of  office,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  stuck  to  his  principles  and  acted  on  his 
opinions,  whether  the  political  atmosphere  was  fair  or  foul.  To  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  such  a  career  seems  inexplicably  insipid. 
To  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  it  is  a  ground  of  confidence 
and  trust.  If,  instead  of  their  '  baiting  that  old  man,'  that  old  man 
beats  them,  the  applause  will  not  all  come  from  the  Liberal  party. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  nothing  but  more  taxes  can  save  the 
country  from  ruin.  Between  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ruin  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's taxes  the  country  must  this  month  decide.  The  register 
is  new,  and  the  numbers  voting  will  almost  certainly  be  the  greatest 
ever  known.  For  the  first  time  the  working  classes  have  one^of  them- 
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selves  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Burns  is  known  chiefly  in  London,  where 
his  work  on  the  County  Council  and  his  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons  have  made  his  high  and  just  reputation.  But  throughout 
the  country  his  appointment  will  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  social  qualification  for  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  as  there  used 
to  be  a  property  qualification  for  knights  of  the  shire  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Literature  is  well  represented  in  a  Cabinet  which 
contains  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  Mr.  Birrell.  Mr.  Birrell  knows 
something  of  the  difficulties  and  divergencies  which  surround  and 
perplex  the  educational  problem.  But  the  whole  Cabinet  will  have 
to  deal  with  them  before  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  and 
even  the  most  exasperated  ecclesiastic  cannot  always  resist  a  combina- 
tion of  geniality  with  humour. 

One  name  will  be  missed,  even  by  the  strongest  opponents,  from 
the  new  Administration.  No  Liberal  Government  has  been  formed 
since  1868  without  Lord  Spencer.  In  that  year  he  first  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  afterwards  achieved  a  signal  reputation  for  firmness, 
courage,  and  skill.  He  will  be  most  missed  in  the  House  which  he 
would  have  led.  But  the  Liberal  party  throughout  England,  and 
not  the  Liberal  party  alone,  will  regret  the  absence  from  Cabinet 
and  Senate  of  an  unflinching  friend  to  truth  and  freedom.  It  is 
another  serious  misfortune  that  weak  health,  '  the  bridle  of  Theages,' 
should  so  long  have  excluded  Mr.  Acland  from  public  life.  But,  if 
he  cannot  preside  over  a  department,  or  fight  an  election,  he  may 
find  other  means  of  assisting  political  progress  and  social  reform. 
Large  as  the  Cabinet  is — too  large,  the  critics  may  say,  for  unity — it 
contains  the  smallest  possible  number  of  Peers.  It  is  emphatically 
a  House  of  Commons  Cabinet,  though  wealthy  Radicals  show  them- 
selves as  anxious  as  ever  to  become  members  of  the  institution  they 
have  so  often  denounced.  The  first  duty  of  the  new  Minister,  however, 
is  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  country  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy 
and  their  own.  Mr.  Balfour  has  no  policy.  There  is  no  half-way 
house  between  a  tariff  for  public  revenue  and  a  tariff  for  private 
interest.  Retaliation  is  one  form  of  Protection,  and  Preference  is 
another.  But  they  are  very  imperfect  forms  ;  and  if  farmers  are  to 
be  legally  protected  from  competition,  it  is  Colonial  competition  from 
which  they  will  want  it  most.  Imperialists,  however,  need  not  be 
afraid.  The  new  Government  do  not  mean  to  break  up  the  Empire, 
or  to  abandon  the  system  under  which  it  has  grown  and  flourished. 
Mr.  Balfour  scarcely  asks  for  a  majority,  except  in  East  Manchester. 
He  has  surrendered  partly  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  with  him, 
and  partly  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  against  him.  To  have  the 
carriage  of  an  election,  as  lawyers  would  say,  does  not  mean  here 
what  it  means  in  France.  Mayors,  Sheriffs  and  other  Returning 
Officers  in  this  country  are  altogether  independent  of  the  Executive. 
But  even  a  British  statesman  cannot  say,  with  any  face,  to  his  fellow- 
subjects,  '  I  am  unable  to  carry  on  the  government  because  my  party 
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are  at  loggerheads,  and  cannot  agree  whether  they  want  more  taxes 
or  no.  I  have  cleared  out,  bag  and  baggage,  from  the  public  offices, 
leaving  them  to  my  political  opponents.  Be  good  enough  to  turn 
them  out  at  once,  that  we  may  come  back  again,  and  squabble  afresh.' 
As  the  French  commissary  said  of  the  name  Kobert  Louis  Stevenson, 
cela  ne  s'ecrit  pas.  The  country  would  do  well  in  the  circumstances 
to  heed  the  warning  of  Lord  Rosebery.  Do  not  let  us  have  an  Irish 
Parliament  at  Westminster.  In  other  words,  let  the  constituencies 
give  the  Government  a  clear  majority  over  all  possible  combinations 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  that  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
asked  in  1885  ;  and  if  he  had  obtained  it  the  history  of  the  last  twenty 
years  would  be  quite  different  from  what  it  is.  The  Irish  Nationalists 
are  perfectly  frank  and  straightforward.  They  have  no  British  policy. 
They  look  at  everything  from  the  Irish  point  of  view.  They  voted 
with  Lord  Salisbury  against  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1885.  They  voted 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  against  Lord  Salisbury  in  1886.  It  is  their  interest 
now  that  the  Liberal  majority  which  everyone  expects  shall  be  as 
small  as  possible.  One  great  mistake  in  tactics  they  have  made. 
At  the  bidding  of  their  priests  they  supported  Mr.  Balfour's  Education 
Act,  which  does  not  apply  to  Ireland,  and  thereby  alienated  thousands 
of  Nonconformists  who  had  voted  for  Home  Rule.  Not  being  an 
Irishman,  or  a  Nonconformist,  I  think  I  can  give  an  impartial  opinion 
upon  that  point.  In  the  election  now  at  hand  neither  Government 
nor  Opposition  can  reckon  upon  the  Irish  vote  in  .  Great  Britain. 
Devolution,  though  the  Liberals  may  take  it  up,  originated  with 
a  Conservative  Lord-Lieutenant  and  a  Conservative  Chief  Secretary. 
Lord  Dudley  agrees  with  his  successor,  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  Ireland 
should  be  governed  according  to  Irish  ideas.  It  will  be  infinitely 
better  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  any 
Government  which  deals  with  the  Irish  question,  as  after  Mr.  Balfour's 
benevolent  failure  any  Government  must  deal  with  it,  should  be 
independent  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers.  Lord  Rosebery's 
speech  at  the  Liberal  League  bore  a  curious  resemblance  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  appeal  of  twenty  years  ago.  May  it  meet  with  a  more 
favourable  response  !  The  personal  strength  of  the  new  Ministry  is 
admitted,  as  indeed  it  is  undeniable.  But  personal  strength  is  not 
enough  without  numerical  strength.  Philosophers  may  think  that 
arithmetic  is  too  prominent  in'Jpolitics.  Abstract  opinions,  however, 
do  not  alter  facts.  All  really^  important  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  end  with  the  counting  of  heads — or,  rather,  of  hats — and 
for  numerical  purposes  one  hat,  like  one  head,  is  as  good  as  another. 
At  the  polls  every  vote  for  the  Government  will  be  a  vote  against 
the  dependence  of  Great  Britain  upon  Ireland. 

HERBERT  PAUL. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  at  Highbury,  like  Noah  in  his  ark,  looks  out  upon 
a  waste  of  waters,  from  which  himself  and  nine  other  souls  have  been 
miraculously,  that  is  wonderfully,  preserved.  While  justly  proud  of 
the  personal  confidence  which  his  services  to  the  City  of  Birmingham 
have  inspired  in  his  fellow-townsmen,  he  cannot  but  feel  some  regret 
for  the  ruin  he  has  brought  upon  his  political  friends.  Mr/  Jesse 
Collings  is  an  excellent  man,  and  it  seems  silly  to  laugh  at  the  mention 
of  his  name.  Among  amateur  photographers  Sir  Benjamin  Stone 
ranks  high.  But  even  if  they  were  intellectually  equivalent  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  Lord  Goschen,  to  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  to  Lord 
Avebury,  and  to  Lord  James,  they  could  not  also  compensate  for  the 
defeat  of  every  member  of  the  late  Cabinet  who  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  except  Mr.  Akers-Douglas,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  and  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain.  Even  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  who  had  excised 
from  his  useful  manual,  the  Citizen  Reader,  every  paragraph  that 
illustrated  or  denounced  the  folly  of  Protection,  would  not  now 
sit  for  Croydon  if  the  Free  Traders  of  the  borough  had  not 
been  divided  among  themselves.  Mr.  Balfour  was  swept  out  of 
Manchester  by  the  wave  that  swept  Mr.  Churchill  in.  Mr.  Lyttelton 
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has  gone,  and  Mr.  Brodrick,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  and,  outside  the 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  ablest  spokesman  of  Tariff  Reform 
except  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  The  Goliath  of  Protection,  Mr. 
Chaplin,  has  fallen  in  his  own  county  among  those  who  were  once 
his  tenants.  Mr.  Boscawen  has  followed  him  into  private  life. 
There  remain  only,  to  give  glory  to  their  leader,  Sir  Howard 
Vincent,  who  is  not  the  clever  man  of  the  family,  and  Mr.  David 
Mclver,  for  whom  Liverpool  cherishes  the  same  sort  of  grateful  tender- 
ness that  good  men  who  recollect  that  they  were  children  feel  for 
their  maiden  aunts. 

Except  Birmingham  and  the  City  of  London,  Great  Britain  is  solid 
for  Free  Trade.  In  town  and  country,  in  urban  districts  and  agricul- 
tural districts,  it  is  all  the  same.  With  monotonous  but  emphatic 
regularity  the  people  of  England  and  the  people  of  Scotland  have  pro- 
claimed their  allegiance  to  Peel  and  Cobden.  The  vote  of  Birmingham 
was  personal.  It  would  have  been  exactly  the  same  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  recalled  and  repeated  the  conclusive  arguments  and  the  incisive 
language  with  which  twenty  and  five-and-twenty  years  ago  he 
slaughtered  the  Fair  Traders  of  those  days.  It  was  no  more  a 
vote  for  Tariff  Reform  than  it  was  a  vote  for  the  Jimproved  culti- 
vation of  orchids.  The  City  of  London  consists  politically  of  care- 
takers and  plural  voters.  The  great  bankers  and  merchants  who  believe 
in  Free  Trade  as  they  believe  in  the  rule  of  three  are  swamped  by  a 
crowd  of  stockbrokers  who  live  by  speculation,  and  regard  '  corners  ' 
as  '  good  biz.'  To  greedy  speculators  and  to  needy  landlords  Pro- 
tection is  undoubtedly  attractive.  It  might  really  do  them  good. 
The  working  classes  perceive  that  they  stand  to  lose  by  it,  and  they 
will  not  touch  it  with  one  of  their  fingers.  Nor  do  they  stand  alone. 
Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  in  this  great  election  than  the  way 
in  which  employers  and  employed  have  worked  and  voted  together. 
So  far  from  setting  class  against  class,  it  has  united  them  as  they  have 
not  been  united  for  many  generations  against  a  policy  which  would 
have  involved  them  in  common  disaster.  The  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  facts  and  figures  for  candidates,  except  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns,  was  the  pamphlet  issued  by  Mr.  Macara,  President  of  the 
Cotton-spinners'  Federation  in  Lancashire.  The  President  of  the 
Operatives'  Society,  Mr.  Ashton,  supported  him  in  every  particular. 
Mr.  Balfour  had  to  maintain,  before  some  of  the  hardest-headed  men 
in  England,  that  the  system  which  alone  enables  Lancashire  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  whole  world  required  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  reconstructed.  He  could  not  do  it.  He  displayed  a  tact  and 
temper  which  we  must  all  admire,  and  should  do  well  to  imitate. 
But  a  defence  of  philosophic  doubt  does  not  appeal  to  practical  men. 
The  cotton-trade  of  Lancashire  gives  employment  to  five  millions  of 
people.  It  is  worked  upon  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit.  It  depends 
upon  free  imports.  It  is  the  most  splendid  example  of  *  bald  Cobden- 
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ism,'  taking  care  of  the  imports  and  letting  the  exports  take  care  of 
themselves,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Once, 
and  only  once,  has  it  suffered  interruption.  The  occasion  was  the 
rebellion  of  the  Southern  States  in  North  America,  which  produced 
exactly  the  same  consequences  as  would  follow  Protection.  The 
result  was  the  Lancashire  cotton-famine.  Manufacturers  and  wage- 
earners  in  this  country  sometimes  differ,  always  to  the  disadvantage 
of  both.  They  agree  in  saying  to  the  Tariff  Reformer  '  Hands 
off.'  It  is  free  imports  that  enable  this  northern  island  to  retain  a 
commercial  supremacy  over  every  other  nation  in  the  world,  including 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  Ever  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  began 
to  shriek  that  our  industries  were  one  by  one  going  down  before  the 
blighting  influence  of  poor  old  Cobden's  obsolete  ideas  they  have,  one 
by  one,  been  going  up,  and  those  branches  of  business  have  expanded 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  which  he  had  specially  marked  out  for 
imminent  destruction.  It  is,  of  course,  an  egregious  fallacy  to  assume 
that  an  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  foreigners  implies  a  diminution  of 
our  own.  The  direct  contrary  is  the  case.  Trade  is  not  war.  The  richer 
our  neighbours  grow,  the  more  business  they  can  do  with  us.  That 
was  why  Cobden  wanted  other  Governments  to  imitate  our  financial 
policy.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  of  the  Tariff  Reformers  that  those 
Governments  considered  the  expediency  of  doing  so,  and  deliberately 
decided  in  the  negative.  The  military  Powers  of  the  Continent,  with 
conscription  and  no  '  silver  streak,'  imposed  their  high  tariffs  not  for 
protection  but  for  revenue.  It  was  in  order  to  buy  off  formidable 
opposition  that  they  exempted  their  own  manufacturers,  and  thus  built 
up  a  wall  against  themselves  which  they  lack  the  strength  to  pull  down. 
In  the  region  of  prophecy  Cobden  was  as  falhble  as  the  rest  of  us.  As  an 
economic  reasoner  and  a  practical  negotiator  he  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. But  if  his  predictions  had  all  been  fulfilled,  and  the  whole  of 
the  civilised  world  had  adopted  Free  Trade,  it  would  have  been  a 
doubtful  benefit  to  us.  An  Englishman  may  be  hampered  by  American 
tariffs  in  dealing  with  an  American,  or  by  German  tariffs  in  dealing 
with  a  German.  But  if  he  competes  with  a  German  in  America,  or 
with  an  American  in  Germany,  the  freedom  of  his  raw  material  from 
duty  gives  him  an  advantage  over  the  foreigner.  It  is  *  unfair  com- 
petition,' if  you  like.  But  the  '  unfairness '  is  against  the  Protec- 
tionist, and  in  favour  of  the  Free  Trader.  These  are  elementary 
truths,  which  can  be  expounded  without  much  difficulty  to  a  popular 
audience.  But  what  knocked  the  stuffing  out  of  Tariff  Reform  was 
the  statistical  volume  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1905.  1904 
had  been  a  bumper  year ;  1905  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine  Cobdenite.  Free  Trade  cantered  gently  past  the 
winning-post  while  Protection  was  plunging  and  panting  hundreds 
of  yards  behind.  That  is  the  worst  of  political  economy.  Just  as  the 
enemies  of  the  '  dismal  science '  are  belabouring  it  with  all  their 
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might,  or  contemptuously  dismissing  it  as  '  mere  theory '  from  the 
arena  of  practical  discussion,  the  theory  is  justified  by  the  logic  of 
events,  and  then  it  is  not  the  political  economists  who  look  foolish. 

The  idea  that  Tariff  Reform  did  not  mean  Protection  was  very  easy 
to  explode.  Etymologially,  of  course,  it  need  not.  But  qui  haret  in 
litera  haret  in  cortice.  A  free  breakfast  table  would  be  in  one  sense 
a  reform  of  the  tariff,  just  as  the  unrestricted  importation  of  Chinese 
coolies  into  South  Africa  would  be  in  one  sense  Free  Trade.  But  only 
intellectual  children  play  with  words.  In  the  language  of  sane  and 
rational  men  Free  Trade  means  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  Tariff 
Reform  means  favouring  specified  industries  at  the  public  expense, 
or  in  one  word  Protection.  The  first  thing  to  be  protected  in  England 
would  be  corn,  and  here  comes  in  the  little  loaf,  to  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain formerly  appealed  as  an  illustration,  though  he  now  denounces  it 
as  an  imposture.  There  is  no  imposture.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything 
in  physical  science  that  indirect  taxes  are  paid  by  the  consumer, 
and  that  there  cannot  be  two  prices  of  the  same  article  in  the  same 
market.  A  corn  tax  would  therefore  raise  the  price  of  bread,  whether 
Canadian  corn  were  exempted  from  it  or  not.  The  exemption  of 
Canadian  corn  would  be  a  loss  to  the  revenue.  It  would  be  no  gain 
to  the  purchaser.  It  would  certainly  not  satisfy  those  farmers  who 
clamour  for  agricultural  protection,  not  perceiving  that  their  rents 
would  be  raised  as  soon  as  it  began  to  work.  They  dislike  Colonial 
competition  quite  as  much  as  foreign,  and  Canadian  competition  hits 
them  the  hardest.  The  Canadian  corn-grower  would  gain  by  '  Prefer- 
ence.' Everybody  at  home,  including  the  farmer,  would  lose,  and  the 
working  classes  in  Canada  itself  would  derive  no  advantage.  We  give 
the  Colonies  far  more  than  they  give  us  by  supplying  them  with  an 
open  and  unrestricted  market.  Far  better  for  them  than  the  '  prefer- 
ence '  they  offer  to  British  goods,  carefully  regulated  as  it  is  by  their 
own  commercial  interests,  would  be  their  adherence  to  the  example  of 
the  Mother  Country  by  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  a  tariff  for  revenue. 
The  most  prosperous  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  New  South  Wales, 
adopted  Free  Trade  from  the  first.  Since  New  South  Wales  became 
a  state  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  and  as  such  subject  to  a 
Protective  tariff,  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  have  largely  increased. 
Well  might  John  Bright  say  that  Mill's  obiter  dictum  in  favour  of  Pro- 
tection for  young  communities  had  done  more  harm  than  the  rest  of 
his  economic  writings  had  done  good. 

A  small  duty  on  corn,  two  shillings  a  quarter,  would  be  felt  only  by 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  That  is  the  special  cruelty  of  it.  It  would 
oppress  the  same  class  that  now  feels  the  burden  of  the  Sugar  Con- 
vention, at  which  the  wealthy  Tariff  Reformer  scoffs  and  jeers. 
But  it  would  not  have  satisfied  the  farmer,  and  it  would  soon  have 
been  raised  to  five  shillings,  ten  shillings,  twenty  shillings,  until  it  began 
to  affect  the  comfortable  classeg,  when  even  the  Tariff  Reform  League 
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would  have  called  a  halt.  Obsta  principiis,  says  Persius.  That  is 
just  what  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  have  done.  Instead  of 
discussing  how  much  Protection  for  the  rich  they  could  stand,  they 
have  said,  plainly  and  bluntly,  that  they  would  have  none  at  all. 
They  know  very  well  that  times  have  changed  since  1846,  and  that 
what  meant  privation  then  would  mean  starvation  now. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said,  with  truth  and  point,  that  the  issue 
between  Free  Trade  and  Protection  was  never  before  submitted  to  the 
working  classes  of  Great  Britain.  The  last  election  which  turned  upon 
it  was  held  in  1852,  when  the  Parliamentary  franchise  did  not  go 
below  the  middle  class.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  the  question  has  been  laid  before  the  working  classes  now, 
and  that  they  have  returned  their  verdict.  It  was  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively  thrashed  out  in  almost  every  constituency  from  John-o'- 
Groat's  to  Land's  End.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  done  a  real  and  a  great 
service  by  enabling  workmen  to  see  clearly  the  enormous  blessing 
which  Free  Trade  has  been  to  them.  They  had  hitherto  taken  it  for 
granted.  Now  they  see  that  it  is  at  once  as  scientifically  demon- 
strable as  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  and  as  palpably  beneficent  as  the 
light  of  the  sun,  against  which,  by  the  way,  the  Protectionist  candle- 
makers  in  Bastiat  petitioned  their  Legislature.  For  that  achieve- 
ment, if  for  no  other,  Mr.  Chamberlain  deserves  a  statue.  All  Mr. 
Balfour's  dialectics  were  thrown  away  upon  Manchester  because  he 
started  without  a  definition.  He  played  verbal  tricks  with  the  expres- 
sion 4  Free  Trade.'  But  an  election,  as  he  discovered  to  his  cost,  is 
not  a  word-game.  The  shrewd  audiences  he  sought  to  bamboozle 
knew  that  Free  Trade  is  a  term  of  art,  and  means  a  tariff  for  revenue. 
It  is  mere  nonsense  to  talk  about  a  *  one-sided  '  tarifi  for  revenue,  or 
an  *  unfair '  tarifi  for  revenue.  Free  Trade,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  saw 
even  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Cobden,  is  a  British  policy,  adopted  by 
British  statesmen  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  own  country, 
without  regard  to  the  tariffs  of  other  nations,  which  they  could  not 
alter  or  control.  The  best  way  of  fighting  hostile  tariffs,  said  Peel, 
is  by  free  imports,  and  so  it  has  proved.  The  one  serious  danger  to 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  would  be  the  adoption  of 
Free  Trade  by  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Happily  there  are 
powerful  interests  in  both  countries  who  cling  to  Protection  for  their 
pockets'  sakes,  and,  as  Senator  Lodge  said  the  other  day,  once  you 
begin  to  reform  a  Protective  tariff,  the  whole  structure  falls  to  the 
ground.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  been  successful  with  his  courageous 
and  somewhat  unexpected  proposal  to  revise  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  Founder  of  Christianity  said,  and  what  He  said  is  true 
for  all  time,  '  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you.' 
Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  'Do  to  others  as  you  see  them  do  to  you.' 
That  the  people  have  not  taken  Mr.  Chamberlain's  advice  must  be 
matter  for  rejoicing  to  all  who  desire  to  see  England  remain  a  Christian 
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country.  Of  course  his  policy  would  be  as  materially  disastrous  as 
it  would  be  ethically  indefensible.  But  I  have  never  heard  that  one 
ought  not  to  do  what  is  right  because  the  consequences  are  advan- 
tageous to  oneself.  Retaliation  is  a  weapon  with  a  blunt  point  and  a 
sharp  handle.  We  abstain  from  retaliating  because  if  we  did  retaliate 
we  should  injure  ourselves.  No  foreign  Government  would  care  how 
much  we  taxed  manufactures.  The  Merchandise  Marks  Act  of  1887 
is  the  best  gratuitous  advertisement  the  German  manufacturer  ever 
had  in  England.  We  could  annoy  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union  by  taxing  their  cotton.  But  as  the  whole  population  of  Lanca- 
shire which  had  no  realised  property  would  go  to  the  workhouse, 
I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  we  shall  try.  The  fact  is  that  the  English 
people  do  not  want  new  taxes  at  all.  They  would  rather  narrow  the 
area  of  taxation  by  repealing  some  of  the  old.  The  only  new  tax  I 
have  heard  suggested  which  obtained  any  degree  of  popular  favour 
was  to  fine  the  Tariff  Reform  League  5,000?.  a  fallacy.  For  the 
mischievous  absurdity  that  we  can  '  tax  the  foreigner '  a  million 
sterling  would  hardly  be  too  much.  As  for  the  idea  that  work  can  be 
found  for  the  unemployed  by  restricting  trade,  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
affront  ever  offered  by  a  public  man  to  the  intelligence  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  Education  Act  has  played  a  secondary,  though  an  important, 
part  in  the  recent  campaign.  It  has  revived  the  power  of  political 
Nonconformity,  which  after  long  torpor  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
South  African  war.  Most  Nonconformists  would  have  voted  in  any 
case  for  Liberalism  and  Free  Trade.  But  the  Act  made  them  work 
as  they  never  worked  before,  and  on  this  occasion  the  ministers  of 
the  Free  Churches  have  rivalled  in  strenuous  activity  the  ministers 
of  the  Establishment.  A  few  months  ago,  if  you  wanted  in  a  London 
club  or  a  London  dining-room  to  see  a  grin  on  a  fool's  face,  you  had 
only  to  mention  Passive  Resistance.  They  are  laughing  on  the  other 
side  of  their  faces  now.  Passive  Resistance  got  rid  of  Church  rates, 
and  it  has  virtually  repealed  the  Education  Act,  which  gave  almost 
as  much  offence  to  Liberal  Churchmen  as  to  Dissenters,  because  it 
confounded  the  Church  with  the  clergy,  and  Churchmanship  with 
Toryism.  When  Parliament  was  dissolved,  the  Passive  Resisters  turned 
into  active  antagonists,  and  almost  every  Liberal  candidate  in  England 
has  felt  the  value  of  their  services.  The  policy  of  identifying  the 
Established  Church  with  one  party  in  the  State  is  lamentably  im- 
prudent and  essentially  irreligious.  Archbishop  Temple  warned  the 
clergy  not  to  accept  rates  for  their  schools,  because  rates  would  make 
them  the  schools  of  the  people.  The  warning  was  unheeded,  and 
Dr.  Temple  himself  afterwards  forgot  it.  The  consequences  must  now 
follow,  even  if  the  principle  of  popular  control  has  to  be  asserted  in 
a  more  illustrious  place  than  a  National  School. 

Wiseacres  who  anticipated  from  the  appeal  to  the  country  a  very 
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different  result  argued,  before  the  returns  came  in,  that  a  Liberal 
majority  would  be  a  majority  for  Home  Rule.  If  they  were  right, 
it  would  be  the  first  duty  of  the  new  Parliament  to  set  up  an  Irish 
legislature  in  Dublin.  But  they  were  wrong.  They  raised  a  false 
issue,  and  the  woman  who  threw  a  red  herring  at  Mr.  Balfour,  which 
happily  did  not  hit  him,  was  a  practical  humorist.  As  a  convinced 
Home  Ruler  of  twenty  years'  standing,  who  believes  that  if  Gladstone 
had  carried  his  Bill  in  1886  Ireland  would  now  be  peaceful,  pros- 
perous, loyal,  and  contented,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  dishonourable  and  disgraceful  to  treat 
the  decision  of  the  country  as  a  decision  in  favour  of  Home  Rule. 
Thousands  of  Unionists  voted  for  Liberal  candidates  because  they 
believed  that  Free  Trade  was  the  issue,  and  Home  Rule  was  not. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Prime  Minister,  against  whom  Mr.  Balfour  has 
made  an  unfounded  charge,  would  as  soon  think  of  picking  a 
pocket  as  of  deceiving  the  Unionists  who  trusted  him.  And  Mr. 
Balfour  is  sure  of  it,  too,  or  he  would  have  persevered  with  his 
Redistribution  Bill.  Even  if  the  Cabinet  were  a  gang  of  sharpers, 
they  would  be  insane  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  House  of  Lords  in 
which  the  Lords  would  have  the  right  on  their  side.  '  Every  man,' 
said  Tennyson,  '  imputes  himself.'  Mr.  Balfour  must  have  been 
thinking  of  his  '  khaki  majority,'  and  the  use  to  which  he  perverted 
it  in  passing  his  Education  Bill.  The  kind  of  administrative  reform, 
reform  of  Dublin  Castle,  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Wyndham  were  engaged 
when  the  Ulster  Tories  took  alarm  and  frightened  them,  will  probably 
be  adopted  and  carried  out,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Antony  Mac- 
Donnell,  by  Mr.  Bryce  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  But  to  that  extent 
Mr.  Balfour  is  a  Home  Ruler  himself,  and  to  govern  Ireland  in  accord- 
ance with  Irish  ideas  was  the  avowed  object  of  his  Viceroy,  Lord 
Dudley.  Mr.  Long  took  a  different  view,  and  the  people  of  Bristol 
have  said  what  they  thought  of  Mr.  Long.  Although  patriotic 
Unionists  did  all  they  could  to  make  the  Government  dependent 
upon  the  Irish  vote,  their  public-spirited  efforts  have  happily  failed. 

One  bogey  down,  another  bogey  up.  Home  Rule  having  failed 
to  frighten  a  child,  the  nerves  of  old  women  are  being  tortured  with 
Socialism.  The  Socialists  polled  their  full  strength  at  the  elections, 
and  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  has  not  returned  a  single 
member  to  Parliament.  Their  leader,  Mr.  Hyndman,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll  in  Burnley,  a  working-man  of  great  intelligence 
and  high  character,  Mr.  Maddison,  being  at  the  top.  Mr.  Hyndman 
openly  advised  his  followers  to  do  the  Liberal  party  all  the  harm 
they  could.  They  did  as  he  told  them,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  they 
succeeded  by  procuring  the  election  of  a  Tory.  They  were  the  best 
friends  Mr.  Chamberlain  had,  though  they  professed  themselves  Free 
Traders ;  and  in  Northampton,  where  there  were  six  candidates  for 
two  seats,  the  Conservatives  were  absolutely  confident,  not  without 
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reason,  that  the  split  on  the  other  side  would  seat  them  both,  as  it 
very  nearly  did.  The  Socialists  themselves  never  had  the  ghost  of 
a  chance,  because  they  made  proposals  which  it  was  known  that  no 
conceivable  House  of  Commons  would  look  at.  The  most  Socialistic 
member  of  the  new  House,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  was  also  a  member  of 
the  old.  For  myself,  I  think  it  a  misfortune  that  a  party  which  can 
poll  many  thousand  votes  in  the  country  should  have  no  representative 
at  Westminster.  It  is  an  argument  for  Hare's  scheme.  But  the  idea 
that  Government  will  adopt  a  platform  on  which  many  have  stood,  and 
on  which  none  have  got  in,  savours  of  Bedlam.  Continental  Socialism, 
the  Socialism  of  Karl  Marx,  has  not  much  hold  upon  the  working 
classes  here.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  Socialism,  and  by  a  curious 
coincidence  two  of  its  most  respected  champions,  Mr.  Barnett  and 
Mr.  Scott  Holland,  are  canons  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  aim 
of  these  excellent  persons  is  to  put  social  reform  before  political 
change,  and  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  numerous  class 
in  the  community.  They  are  not  statesmen,  and  their  plans  may 
sometimes  be  vague.  But  unless  the  present  Government  take  up 
in  a  serious  spirit  the  work  of  social  reform,  even  their  vast  majority 
will  melt  away.  The  battle  of  Free  Trade  has  been  fought  and  won. 
Not  in  our  time  will  Protection  show  its  ugly  head  again,  disguised  as 
Tariff  Kef  orm  or  under  any  other  alias.  '  Dumping,'  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  below  cost  price,  is  only  a  casual  occurrence.  Even  a 
wicked  foreigner  will  not  reduce  himself  to  absolute  beggary  for  the 
malignant  pleasure  of  flooding  British  markets  with  cheap  things. 
But  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  is  the  one  risk  of  which  *  rings  ' 
and  '  corners '  stand  in  wholesome  and  godly  fear.  If  they  could 
have  built  up  a  '  scientific  tariff  '  against  it,  they  might  have  gambled 
in  the  food  of  the  people,  or  in  cotton,  or  in  iron,  and  realised  vast 
fortunes  at  the  public  expense.  That  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
frantic  and  furious  energy  with  which  dumping  has  been  denounced. 
Now  that  the  Tariff  Reformers,  beaten  even  in  Rochester,  have  leisure 
to  study  the  success  of  Protection  in  Russia  or  the  failure  of  Free 
Trade  in  Japan,  there  is  some  chance  of  finding  a  real  solution  for 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed.  To  send  the  quack  about  his  busi- 
ness is  an  essential  condition  of  getting  sound  advice  from  a  competent 
practitioner.  The  quack  has  gone,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  is  the  responsible  physician.  When  he  was  Secretary  for  War 
he  introduced,  against  the  advice  of  his  permanent  staff,  the  eight 
hours'  day  in  the  arsenals  and  factories  of  the  War  Office.  The 
experiment  was  completely  successful.  To  shorten  the  hours  of 
labour  by  bringing  them  within  reasonable  limits,  and  that  without 
coercion,  or  legislating  against  public  opinion,  should  not  be  outside 
the  resources  of  Liberal  statesmanship.  A  workman's  leisure  is  as 
important  to  his  mind  as  it  is  to  his  body,  and  matters  as  much 
to  him  as  it  matters  to  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a  member  of 
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Parliament.  The  Unemployed  Act  of  last  year  is  a  much  smaller 
measure  than  the  Bill  which  the  Tory  Government  brought  in,  and 
was  rescued  from  the  entire  destruction  which  threatened  it  by  the 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Crooks,  the  member  for  Woolwich.  It  is  a  Charity 
Organisation  Act,  which  can  easily  be  extended  into  an  Act  for  the 
permanent  provision  of  useful  and  profitable  employment.  Recogni- 
tion of  an  abstract  '  right  to  work  '  is  futile.  But  if  the  gross  extrava- 
gance which  the  late  Government  encouraged  were  adequately 
checked,  works  of  national  importance  could  be  carried  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  country.  That  Englishmen  who  want  employ- 
ment cannot  get  it  is  due  to  three  main  causes,  with  none  of  which 
have  foreign  tariffs  anything  whatever  to  do.  One  cause  is  that 
feather  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  cap,  which  plunged  half  England  into 
mourning,  the  South  African  war.  Another  is  public  waste,  which 
during  the  last  five  years  reached  an  unexampled  pitch  of  profusion. 
The  third  is  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery.  For  the 
third  there  is  no  immediate  remedy,  and  in  the  long  run  no  one 
benefits  more  by  machinery  than  the  working  classes.  But  if  men 
are  overworked  their  premature  decrepitude  is  an  injury  to  the  State 
as  well  as  to  themselves.  In  every  public  department  the  first  duty 
of  the  time  is  thrift.  The  Tariff  Reformers  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  attacking  the  impregnable  fortress  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  was 
never  so  strong  as  it  is  to-day.  They  neglected  altogether  the  home 
trade,  which  has  been  grievously  depressed,  and  is  only  now  beginning 
to  revive.  Nowhere  has  this  depression  been  more  severely  felt  than 
in  the  building  trade ;  and  we  do  not  import  houses  from  abroad. 
At  such  a  time  as  this  the  presence  of  forty  or  fifty  '  Labour  members  ' 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  great  public  advantage.  From  the 
constitutional  and  representative  point  of  view  almost  every  member 
of  Parliament  is  a  Labour  member.  Still,  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  spokesmen  of  every  class  at  Westminster,  and  the  most 
numerous  class  has  hitherto  been  most  insufficiently  represented.  The 
first  who  found  his  way  there,  Mr.  Burt,  of  Morpeth,  has  just  been 
returned  again  by  an  enormous  majority,  and  perhaps  no  man  is  so 
universally  respected  in  the  House.  The  Labour  party  could  not  have 
a  better  leader,  unless  it  were  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Durham,  whose  experi- 
ence is  almost  as  long ;  or  Mr.  Fenwick,  of  Northumberland,  whose 
majority  is  even  larger.  These  men  belong  to  the  older  school  of  Trade 
Unionists,  and  do  not  differ  in  opinion  from  any  other  Radical.  They 
constitute  about  half  of  the  *  Labour  members '  returned.  The  other 
half,  the  candidates  of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee,  are 
pledged,  like  the  Irish  Nationalists,  to  vote  as  the  majority  of  their 
own  number  decide.  They  are  not  reckless  revolutionaries,  but 
shrewd,  keen,  practical,  businesslike  artisans.  Most  of  them  owe 
their  return  to  Liberal  votes,  and  they  certainly  owe  nothing  to  the 
present  Opposition,  who  threw  out  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill,  or  to 
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the  Irish  Nationalists,  who  voted  for  clericalism  in  schools.  The 
leader  of  the  English  Socialists  was  beaten  by  a  *  Labour  member,' 
and  Trade  Unionists  were  quite  satisfied  with  their  legal  position  until 
the  House  of  Lords  destroyed  it  in  the  Taff  Vale  case.  They  have 
neither  sympathy  nor  affinity  with  Continental  Socialism.  But  they 
will  be  invaluable  coadjutors  in  social  reform.  When  the  reins 
dropped  from  Mr.  Balfour's  nerveless  hands,  they  were  taken  up  by 
a  statesman  whose  guiding  principle  in  life  has  always  been  common- 
sense.  Of  that  quality  there  never  was  anywhere  more  need  than 
there  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  to-day. 

HERBERT  PAUL. 
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THE    CENTENARY    OF  PITT 


ON  the  23rd  of  January,  1806,  died  William  Pitt,  the  last  but  one 
in  the  procession  of  great  Ministers  who  flourished  between  the 
Revolution  of  1688  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  His  claims  to  our 
homage  have  been  variously  estimated.  But  with  the  large  majority 
of  Englishmen  who  think  about  him  at  all,  he  is  still  c  the  Pilot  who 
weathered  the  storm ' ;  and  to  rightly  estimate  his  hold  upon  the 
English  people  one  must  have  conversed  with  men  who  grew  up  to 
manhood  during  the  French  Revolution,  and  remembered  the  all  but 
universal  sorrow  and  the  feeling  akin  almost  to  despair  which  pervaded 
two-thirds  of  the  nation  at  the  news  of  his  death.  In  this  we  must 
look  for  the  secret  of  that  enduring  fame  which  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  shows  no  sign  of  ever  losing  one  ray  of 
its  brightness.  He  filled  a  space  in  the  public  mind  and  heart  which 
no  other  statesman  has  ever  filled.  He  bore  a  burden  of  respon- 
sibility which  no  other  statesman  has  ever  borne.  He  was  the  one 
man  under  the  shadow  of  whose  greatness  the  whole  nation  reposed 
in  security  during  times  of  terrible  and  prolonged  danger.  Whatever 
his  diplomatic  errors,  however  mistaken  may  have  been  his  military 
expeditions,  his  moral  grandeur  towers  above  that  of  all  who  preceded 
him,  of  all  who  followed  him,  and  of  all  who  stood  around  him.  He  is 
an  imperishable  example  of  the  resistless  force  of  character  combined 
with  genius,  a  union  not  too  often  met  with,  and  perhaps  never 
in  such  perfection  as  in  William  Pitt.  To  all  reverses  and  disasters 
he  opposed  an  undaunted  front  which  inspired  the  whole  nation  with 
confidence,  and  taught  them  for  ten  long  years  to  stand  fast  until 
the  tide  turned.  He  knew  after  Trafalgar  that '  England  had  saved 
herself  by  her  exertions,'  and  that  in  spite  of  Austerlitz  '  she  would 
save  Europe  by  her  example.' 

But  it  is  rather  to  Pitt's  domestic  policy  that  I  wish  to  call  attention 
in  this  article.  The  two  great  achievements  of  his  life,  apart  from 
foreign  affairs,  were  the  carriage  of  the  Act  of  Union  and  the  restoration 
of  party  efficiency.  Both  of  them  possess  a  very  deep  interest  for 
us  at  the  present  moment.  The  first  is  openly  threatened  and  the 
second  is  very  much  needed ;  and  between  the  position  of  these  two 
questions  during  the  lifetime  of  Pitt  and  during  the  twenty  years 
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which  have  elapsed  since  1886,  there  are  both  resemblances  and 
differences  such  as  to  some  readers  of  this  Review  may  perhaps  seem 
worth  consideration. 

When  Pitt  first  became  convinced  that  the  Roman  Catholic  claims 
must  be  conceded,  he  saw  also  that  they  could  not  be  conceded  with 
safety  while  an  Irish  Parliament  still  existed.  His  first  step  therefore 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  latter,  and  the  next,  when  the  ground  was  cleared, 
to  satisfy  the  former.  Whether  he  might  have  met  with  more  success  had 
he  approached  the  question  in  a  different  fashion — had  he  represented 
to  the  King  that  the  Union  with  Ireland  and  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  only  two  halves  of  one  great  measure  which  must  stand 
or  fall  together — it  is  impossible  to  say.  As  it  was  he  found  in  George 
the  Third  a  determined  opponent  of  the  ecclesiastic  change  which  he 
contemplated.  Lord  Stanhope  thinks,  and  probably  with  perfect 
justice,  that  Pitt  could  have  carried  it  through  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous  opposition  of  the  Protestant  party. 
Men's  minds  were  not  so  inflamed  upon  the  subject  as  they  were 
twenty  years  afterwards  :  the  strife  had  not  been  embittered  by  the 
long  and  passionate  recriminations  which  agitated  the  whole  nation 
during  the  Regency  and  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  If  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  notwithstanding  was  able  to  carry  Emancipation  in  1829, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Pitt  could  have  carried  it  in  1801. 
Now  the  King,  knowing  that  Pitt  had  practically  the  Parliament  on 
his  side,  was  able  by  his  mere  ipse  dixit  to  overrule  the  Minister,  and 
veto  a  policy  which  one  of  the  wisest,  most  honest  and  most  powerful 
statesmen  which  the  country  had  ever  known  assured  him  was  in- 
dispensable, and  which  Parliament  would  have  supported  him  in 
passing. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Roman  Catholic  question  in  1801  and 
1804  and  the  Home  Rule  question  in  1886  and  1892  has  something 
more  than  a  merely  academic  interest.  In  each  case  we  have  a  Minister 
with  a  Parliamentary  majority  pressing  on  a  reluctant  Sovereign  a 
measure  of  reform  to  which  the  English  people  in  general  are  known 
to  be  hostile.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  that  the  Crown  now  operates 
by  influence  rather  than  by  power,1  and  that  the  known  aversion  of 
the  Sovereign  to  any  particular  measure  will  often  prevent  its  introduc- 
tion. At  the  present  day,  however,  this  can  be  true  only  of  secondary 
legislation.  It  was  true  in  Pitt's  time  of  measures  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  the  veto  placed  on  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
is  a  standing  example  of  it.  But  '  the  known  aversion '  of  George 
the  Fourth  did  not  prevent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  introducing 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation ;  and  the  known  aversion  of  Queen 
Victoria  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  from  proposing  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  a  Govern- 
ment sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  through  both  Houses  a  measure 
1  Gleanings,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
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to  which  the  majority  of  the  English  people  were  hostile — and  such 
cases  have  occurred,  as  the  Liberals  would  be  the  first  to  allow — could 
the  influence  of  the  Sovereign  prevent  its  introduction  ?  And  would 
it  not  be  better  if  it  could  ?  Should  we  not  prefer  the  arrest  of  such 
a  policy  by  the  means  which  George  the  Third  employed — the  influence, 
namely,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  refers — to  the  rejection  of  it  after  a 
heated  conflict  between  the  two  parliamentary  parties,  and  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Lower  House  by  the  Upper,  a  triumph  which,  however 
desirable  at  the  moment,  is  always  bought  dear ;  since  every  such 
contest  involves  a  shock  to  the  Constitution,  and  a  strain  on  that 
^triple  cord  *  which  Burke  said  *  no  man  can  break/  but  which  he  did 
not  say  nothing  can  wear  out. 

The  conclusion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  there  is  now  no  way 
of  preventing  such  questions  from  being  fought  out.  And  if  any  one 
thinks  that  George  the  Third's  way  of  doing  it  was  a  remedy  worse 
than  the  disease,  he  may  be  quite  right.  Yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  ques- 
tions of  this  magnitude  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  popular  vote  given 
by  the  constituencies  very  likely  with  an  eye  to  something  totally 
different,  yet  capable  of  being  used  for  a  purpose  which  had  it  been 
the  sole  issue  before  them  they  would  certainly  have  repudiated. 

In  1829  Emancipation  was  decidedly  carried  against  the  wishes 
of  the  English  people,  who,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  points  out,  continued 
equally  hostile  to  it  for  many  years  after.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  am 
not  considering  either  the  Roman  Catholic  question  or  the  Home  Rule 
question  on  its  merits,  but  simply  comparing  the  means  by  which  it 
was  possible  at  one  period  to  prevent  a  great  and  unpopular  change 
from  being  forced  through  Parliament  with  the  only  means  available 
for  the  same  purpose  at  another.  What  the  Sovereign  could  do  by 
influence,  the  House  of  Lords  must  do  by  power ;  and  the  former 
method  seems  to  me  to  be  decidedly  preferable.  Of  course  this  is 
presupposing  that  no  change  has  come  over  the  mind  of  the  English 
people  since  the  question  of  Home  Rule  was  last  before  them.  If  in 
the  meantime  the  predominant  partner  has  been  converted,  there  is 
an  end  of  the  matter  ;  here  we  are  only  concerned  with  certain  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  situations  without  speculating  on  the 
measures  by  which  they  are  respectively  illustrated.  In  1829  the 
predominant  partner  had  not  been  converted,  and  yet  the  Bill  was 
passed.  Suppose  it  had  been  something  to  which  the  Liberals  were 
as  much  opposed  as  the  Tories  were  to  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation. 
Would  they  not  have  thanked  any  Sovereign  who  had  used  his 
influence  to  prevent  the  question  from  being  raised  ? 

Few — or  rather,  perhaps,  no — analogies  move  on  all  fours  ;  but  the 
two  questions  above  mentioned  have  certain  features  in  common 
which  should  be  interesting  to  political  students,  and  are,  at  all  events, 
suggestive  if  nothing  more.  As  much,  perhaps,  may  be  said  for 
another  political  parallel  offered  by  the  beginning  of  Pitt's  career  as 
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the  former  is  supplied  by  the  end  of  it.  It  was  Pitt  who  destroyed 
government  by  '  connection ' — a  term,  erroneously  as  I  think,  applied 
to  party  government  in  general.  I  know  that  herein  I  am  presump- 
tuous enough  to  differ  from  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  often  seemed  to 
use  the  two  words — '  connection/  namely,  and  '  party  ' — as  convertible 
terms.  But  what  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Shelburne  meant  when 
they  denounced  the  system  of  '  connection '  was  Government  by  rival 
groups  of  great  families,  each  bent  on  securing  for  itself  a  monopoly 
of  political  power.  There  was  the  Pelham  Connection,  and  the  Bedford 
Connection,  and  the  Rockingham  Connection.  These  were  not 
parties  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  But  in  the  public  eye 
they  stood  for  party,  and  their  factious  and  selfish  intrigues  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  George  the  Third's  reign  made  any  permanent 
Government  impossible  and  the  very  name  of  party  abominated. 
These  c  connections  J  refused  to  intermingle  with  each  other,  or  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  really  strong  Government. 
And  for  attempting  to  break  down  this  system,  the  King  has  been 
accused  of  unconstitutional  conduct.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
Chatham,  who  had  once  been  a  champion  of  connection,  had  come 
to  see  its  evil ;  and  it  was  his  last  dream  to  supersede  it.  But  it  was 
then  too  late,  and  further  experience  of  the  mischief  was  yet  to  be 
encountered  before  the  pear  was  really  ripe. 

Chatham,  however,  aided  by  the  quarrels  and  jealousies  of  the 
families  themselves,  had  so  far  discredited  the  system  that  Lord  North 
was  able  for  a  time  to  secure  a  Parliamentary  majority  in  spite  of  it, 
and  it  was  perhaps  only  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  American 
war  which  gave  the  families  another  chance ;  but  any  way  they  got  it, 
and  then  came  '  the  last  charge.'  Fox  and  North  played  a  bold 
game,  for  they  could  not  stand  up  against  Pitt,[who  came  upon  the 
scene  like  a  young  Buonaparte,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  routed 
the  veterans  and  put  an  end  for  ever  to  '  Government  by  connection.' 

By  the  operation  of  wholly  different  causes,  and  under  widely 
different  conditions,  we  seem  to  see  something  like  a  revival  of  the 
system  which  was  only  strangled  by  so  resolute  a  Sovereign  as  George 
the  Third  and  so  great  a  political  genius  as  William  Pitt.  In  the 
Pelhams,  the  Rockinghams,  the  Bedfords,  and  the  Grenvilles,  we 
now  have  Free  Traders  and  Fiscal  Reformers,  the  Labour  Party 
and  the  Church  Party,  the  Protestants  and  the  party  of  Disestablish- 
ment, the  secular  education  party,  the  Imperialist  and  the  Little 
England  party.  And  though  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  ridiculous 
to  compare  these  various  sections  with  the  groups  of  great  Whig 
families  who  composed  the  '  connections,'  the  question  is  whether  in 
the  long  run  the  effect  of  them  may  not  be  somewhat  similar,  tending 
to  perpetual  changes  of  Government,  and  to  the  growth  of  that  silent 
public  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  Parliamentary  system  which 
£pmg  not  altogether  incompetent  judges  have  thought  might  prove 
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fatal  to  it.  In1  writing  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  the  spring  of 
1886,  just  before  the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  Lord 
Salisbury  said :  V-'\ 

I  see  no  hopes  of  good  Parliamentary  government  in  England  unless  the 
right  wing  of  the  Liberals  can  be  fused  with  the  Tories  on  some  basis  which 
shall  represent  the  average  opinions  of  the  whole  mass.  But  I  see  little  hopes 
of  it.  The  tendency  to  grouping  caused  mainly  by  the  exigencies  of  various 
cliques  of  supporters  is  becoming  irresistible, 

In  his  speech  on  the  Welsh  Church  Suspensory  Bill  in  1893  Lord 
Randolph  recurred  to  the  subject : 

One  day  (he  said)  the  Government  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  Party ; 
another  day  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Welsh  Party ;  and  on  a  third  day  yet  to 
come  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Scotch  Party.  The  Government  is  absolutely 
in  the  power  of  any  one  of  these  three  sections  of  the  majority. 

So  it  will  be  again :  and  of  all  the  numerous  cliques  which  the 
new  Parliament  will  contain  I  suppose  there  is  not  one  who  would 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  Government  in  revenge  for  disappointed 
hopes  such  as  no  Government  can  always,  or  even  often,  satisfy.  A 
Government  which  relies  on  the  united  support  of  these  various 
brigades  is  always  liable  to  be  endangered  by  the  defection  of  any 
one  of  them,  just  as  it  was  possible  for  any  one  of  the  4  connections,' 
by  withdrawing  their  support,  to  embarrass  or  overthrow  George  the 
Third's  Ministries.  They  go  to  work  in  different  ways,  no  doubt.  It 
was  the  game  of  the  oligarchs  to  make  a  bargain,  if  they  could,  with  every 
new  Administration  in  turn ;  and  then  those  who  were  disappointed 
threw  every  obstacle  they  could  find  in  the  way  of  the  successful 
'  group '  who  were  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  Government — 
looking  forward  to  the  speedy  dissolution  of  a  weak  one  as  a  matter 
of  course,  when  they  would  have  another  chance. 

In  their  origin,  composition,  objects,  and  methods  our  modern 
groups  or  sections  are,  of  course,  wide  asunder  as  the  poles  from  the 
4  connections  '  with  which  George  the  Third  contended.  And  it  may 
be  thought  absurd,  perhaps,  even  to  name  them  in  the  same  breath. 
Nevertheless  in  the  political  insecurity  and  mutability  of  which  they 
are  necessarily  the  cause,  and  the  consequent  discontent  which  they 
may  breed  in  the  public  mind,  I  certainly  seem  to  discern  some  not 
remote  affinity  with  the  patrician  clans  who,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  owned  no  loyalty  to  any  but  their  own  chief,  and  were 
ready  to  desert  the  banner  which  they  had  joined  at  a  moment's 
notice  if  his  wishes  or  their  own  were  disregarded.  I  draw  no  com- 
parison between  the  motives  and  principles  of  these  last  and  the 
motives  and  principles  of  those  with  whom  I  have  compared  them.  In 
all  alike  we  may  recognise  honest  conviction  and  unselfish  devotion  if 
we  choose,  or,  if  we  like  it  better,  the  reverse.  If  our  modern  sections 
ride  their  hobbies  to  death,  they  profess  to  see  in  them,  attall  events, 
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some  useful  remedy  for  some  real  or  fancied  wrong.  Their  motives 
no  doubt  are  of  a  mixed  character,  and,  beyond  the  cause  which  they 
especially  claim  to  advocate,  they  have  very  frequently  ulterior  pur- 
poses to  serve.  But  it  would  be  unjust,  perhaps,  to  compare  them 
on  the  whole  with  the  *  connections '  which  confronted  Pitt.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  our  political  parties  seem  to  be  fast  approxi- 
mating to  similar  conditions,  however  different  the  human  element 
may  be.  By  his  determined  struggle  to  replace  the  system  on  a 
healthier  footing  the  King  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  country ; 
and  has  been  censured  only  by  those  who  did  not  see  what  really  was 
at  stake.  He  found  a  wise  and  able  counsellor  in  William  Pitt,  who 
inherited  his  father's  principles  and  had  probably  learned  something 
from  Lord  Shelburne,  who  was  Chatham's  pupil. 

Among  the  many  histories  and  biographies  which  illustrate  the 
'  corruption  of  party '  one  of  the  most  instructive  is  Sir  William 
Anson's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Then,  as  now,  '  the  exigencies  of 
various  cliques '  were  the  disturbing  element  in  the  party  system, 
making  Parliamentary  government  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  paving  the  way,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  thought,  for  a 
bloodless  revolution.  Events,  however,  took  a  different  course. 
The  Conservative  Whigs  joined  the  Tories  to  resist  communism  and 
socialism,  and  such  a  basis  as  Lord  Salisbury  describes  was  then 
effected,  though  the  need  for  it  was  much  less  urgent  then  than  it 
is  at  present. 

The  preservation  of  the  Union  formed  a  similar  *  basis.'  But 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  Free  Trade  will  do  as  much  for  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  is  more  likely  to  find  himself 
in  the  predicament  described  by  Lord  Randolph  in  the  passage 
we  have  already  quoted.  Parties  which  are  not  held  together  by 
some  great  principle,  to  which  all  are  ready  to  subordinate  minor 
considerations,  are  in  reality  a  sham  and  sure  sooner  or  later  to  fly 
asunder.  The  preservation  of  the  dynasty  was  such  a  principle  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  kept  the  Whigs  together  as  long  as  any  chance 
of  a  counter-revolution  lingered.  The  fear  of  that  event  vanished, 
and  the  Whig  party  fell  to  pieces.  First  of  all  the  French  war,  and 
secondly  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  were  the  two  bonds  which  kept  the  Tory  party  united  under 
Pitt  and  his  successors.  With  the  disappearance  of  these  the  Tory 
party  in  turn  fell  to  pieces.  In  the  absence  of  any  one  such  principle 
after  1832,  parties  were  unable  to  retain  their  hold  on  office  for 
many  years  together.  Whigs  and  Tories,  Liberals  and  Conser- 
vatives, were  always  changing  places.  And  though,  till  the  system 
of  '  grouping  '  was  developed,  the  progress  of  legislation  was  not  much 
retarded,  our  foreign  and  colonial  policy  had  no  continuity,  and  we  lost 
the  confidence  of  one  old  ally  after  another.  The  time  came  when 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Union  with  Ireland  supplied  another 
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great  principle,  which  had  the  exact  effect  described  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  bound  together  a  great  party  for  twenty  years.  Are  their  suc- 
cessors united  by  any  one  bond  strong  enough  to  resist  for  long  the 
insidious  operation  of  the  grouping  system,  which  seems  likely  to  be 
much  more  prominent  in  the  new  Parliament  than  it  was  even  in  the 
old  ?  Have  we  any  man  of  sufficiently  commanding  geni  us  and  personal 
ascendency  to  arrest  it :  or  rather  to  neutralise  its  effects  by  forming 
a  public  opinion  which  shall  compel  the  people's  representatives  to 
subordinate  sectional  interests  to  the  stability  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment ?  We  might  almost  say  with  Prince  Henry  to  Falstaff,  '  None 
but  a  Colossus  could  do  thee  that  service.'  Then  what  is  the  outlook  ? 
A  study  of  Pitt's  early  struggles  suggests  the  parallel  we  have  drawn, 
but  unhappily  supplies  no  answer  to  the  question  we  have  asked. 

It  was  Mr.  Bright,  I  think,  who  pointed  out  years  ago  that  if  six 
men  try  to  push  their  arms  through  an  opening  which  is  only  big 
enough  for  three,  each  one  striving  to  grasp  his  own  particular  object, 
the  chances  are  that  no  one  of  them  will  get  anything.  But  the 
lesson  was  thrown  away  upon  the  groups,  and  a  detached  observer 
will  watch  with  a  curious  eye  how  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  will 
deal  with  them.  In  his  speech  at  Halesowen,  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  of  the  victorious  Liberals  : 

They  had  seen  each  section  which  made  up  their  vast  majority  hoping  that 
its  own  special  object  would  be  accomplished  and  would  be  the  first  to  receive 
the  attention  of  the  new  Parliament.  He  wanted  it  to  be  noted  how,  as  the 
election  had  gone  on  and  the  larger  the  majority  appeared  to  be,  the  more 
indefinite  had  become  the  policy  of  the  Government,  the  more  anxious  they 
had  been  to  prepare  their  followers  for  a  great  disappointment. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  George  the  Third's  reign  every  Prime 
Minister  in  turn  was  hampered  by  the  rival  connections,  because  the 
Duke  of  This  demanded  one  thing  and  the  Marquis  of  That  wanted 
another.  The  Minister  who  reigns  over  a  party  consisting  of  groups 
determined  to  extort  compliance  with  their  demands  on  pain  of  with- 
drawing their  support,  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  that  in  which 
Grenville,  Rockingham,  Chatham,  and  Grafton  found  themselves 
before  the  coming  of  William  Pitt.  Lord  North  began  the  work 
which  Pitt  completed.  But  with  the  new  form  in  which  the  old  abuse 
now  reappears,  it  will  require,  I  fear,  even  a  greater  than  Pitt  to 
grapple. 

If  the  analogies  which  are  here  suggested  seem  rather  strained, 
they  still  possess  some  historical  interest,  nor  do  I  think  they  are  so 
far-fetched  as  to  be  void  of  all  practical  interest.  At  least,  I  think 
this  much  may  be  said,  that  if  the  system  of  grouping  described  by 
Lord  Salisbury  twenty  years  ago  continues  to  spread  and  gather 
strength,  and  if,  while  the  effect  is  the  same,  the  conditions  are  so  wholly 
dissimilar  that  the  tactics  which  succeeded  in  Pitt's  time  are  obviously 
and  totally  inapplicable ;  if,  in  a  word,  grouping  cannot  be  checked, 
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it  must  be  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  system  represents  the 
growth  of  national  wants  for  the  due  satisfaction  of  which  the  House 
of  Commons  is  perhaps  too  limited  a  sphere,  so  that  instead  of  orderly 
and  leisurely  legislation,  we  have  something  like  a  general  scramble. 
The  'connections'  scrambled  for  the  sweets  of  office.  The  groups 
may  scramble  for  something  more  honourable.  But  the  effect  in 
each  case  may  turn  out  to  be  so  nearly  alike  that  a  greater  change 
than  even  George  the  Third  effected  may  ultimately  become  neces- 
sary. 

Another  very  important  question  which  must  shortly  come  to  the 
front  is  the  present  state  of  the  Poor  Law ;  and  this  reminds  me 
that  in  Mr.  Pitt  we  had  a  statesman  of  bold  and  comprehensive  views 
whose  object  was  not  to  abolish  outdoor  relief,  but  to  place  it  on  such 
a  footing  that  no  disgrace  should  attach  to  the  receipt  of  it.  In  his 
speech  on  Mr.  Whitbread's  Bill,  in  1795,  he  said,  with  a  generous  and 
large-minded  sympathy  befitting  the  subject,  that 

the  law  which  prohibits  giving  relief  where  any  visible  property  remains  should 
be  abolished,  the  degrading  condition  ^should  be  withdrawn.  No  temporary 
occasion  should  force  a  British  subject  to  part  with  the  last  shilling  of  his  little 
capital,  and  descend  to  a  state  of  wretchedness  from  which  he  could  never 
recover,  merely  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  a  casual  supply. 

And  in  his  own  Bill,  which,  unfortunately,  was  never  proceeded 
with,  he 

proposed  that  industrial  schools  should  be  established  in  all  the  villages  in  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  parish  officer  should  be  empowered  to  levy  the  necessary 
rates  ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  any  person  entitled  to  parish  relief  might  take  a 
lump  sum  in  advance  to  enable  him  or  her  to  buy  a  cow  or  a  pig,  or  pay  the 
rent  of  a  small  plot  of  ground. 

Such  was  the  proposal  of  one  who  was  a  pupil  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  never  fails  to  own  his  obligations  to  him. 

T.  E.  KEBBEL. 
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MR.  JOHN  BURNS  is  the  first  workman  who  has  risen  to  the  position 
of  Cabinet  Minister.  Kepresentatives  of  labour  have  held  subordinate 
posts  in  former  Liberal  Governments,  and  working-men  have  been 
Ministers  in  colonial  Legislatures  ;  but  these  offices  are  not  comparable 
in  influence  or  in  importance  with  the  high  position  which  Mr.  Burns 
is  called  upon  to  fill.  Without  previous  official  administrative  experi- 
ence, local  or  national,  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  great  department 
of  State.  Many  times  before  he  has  been  pressed  to  take  office  ;  he 
might  have  been  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  years 
ago ;  but  he  preferred  to  retain  his  freedom  as  a  fighter  in  the  ranks. 
The  time  was  bound  to  come  when  one  whose  policy  was  construc- 
tive had  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  office  and  power,  instead 
of  inspiring,  directing,  and  guiding  reforms  through  others.  The 
accession  of  Mr.  Burns  to  the  Cabinet  is  a  well-merited  recognition 
of  his  abilities,  and  is  also  a  triumph  for  Labour  and  Democracy. 

As  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Mr.  Burns  has 
multifarious  duties  committed  to  his  charge.  He  has  to  sanction 
local  loans,  supervise  the  finances  of  local  authorities,  hold  inquiries 
into  proposed  new  undertakings,  exercise  the  (almost)  legislative 
powers  which  Parliament  has  delegated  to  him  by  way  of  provisional 
orders,  and  is  armed  with  large  powers  of  initiative,  inspection, 
revision,  and  veto,  so  that  in  some  respects  he  can  revolutionise  the 
whole  system  of  local  administration.  In  the  domain  of  Poor  Law 
his  authority  is  paramount.  He  revises,  for  example,  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  guide  the  system  of  relief  and  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  passes  plans  for  new  workhouses,  settles  the  wages 
of  the  nurses  and  porters,  and  fixes  the  amount  of  snuff  (if  any)  which 
a  pauper  may  receive.  Sanitary  legislation  is  also  under  his  super- 
vision, as  he  acts  as  Minister  of  Public  Health,  and  beyond  the  more 
strictly  local  governmental  functions  belonging  to  his  department,  there 
is  the  social  side  of  his  work,  such  as  the  administration  of  the  Allot- 
ments Acts,  the  Unemployed  Act,  inquiring  into  housing  conditions, 
&c.  And  all  these  vast  and  many-sided  responsibilities  under  the 
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existing  laws,  and  the  opportunities  of  extending  them  by  adminis- 
trative orders,  and  of  introducing  new  measures,  have  been  confided 
to  John  Burns,  the  '  man  with  the  red  flag,'  the  old  champion  of  the 
unemployed,  the  working  engineer,  labour  leader,  organiser  of  the 
new  unionism,  militant  socialist,  pamphleteer,  County  Councillor, 
parliamentarian,  and  the  workers'  tribune. 

The  elevation  of  a  working-man  to  the  position  of  Cabinet  Minister 
may  seem  a  bold  thing  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  have  done ;  it  has 
certainly  proved  the  most  popular  appointment  which  he  has  made. 
It  awakened  the  greatest  enthusiasm  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Labour  and  Kadical  parties.  It  was  received  in  a  sympathetic  spirit 
by  Mr.  Burns's  opponents,  who,  while  detesting  his  views,  recognise 
his  unimpeachable  honesty  and  sincerity. 

What  training  has  Mr.  Burns  had  for  a  Cabinet  office  ?  How 
will  he  acquit  himself  and  rise  to  the  height  of  his  new  responsibilities  ? 
How  will  his  administration  affect  the  nation  ? 

Those  who  have  known  Mr.  Burns  longest  and  have  watched  his 
career  closely  have  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  in  his  ability. 
To  understand  his  position  one  must  know  something  of  his  record, 
his  methods  of  work,  and,  above  all,  his  character.  He  has  had 
no  precursor  in  political  life  ;  no  one  whose  career  has  run  on  parallel 
lines.  Workmen  representatives  we  have  had  in  plenty,  but  they 
have  never  done  so  much,  or  gone  so  far,  or  attained  the  same  practical 
results.  Socialists  we  have  had  who  have  watered  down  their  policy 
until  they  drifted  into  Liberalism,  or  who  have  clung  to  their  revo- 
lutionary methods  and  beaten  the  wind  in  the  political  desert.  But 
we  have  not  before  had  in  public  life  one  who  began  his  career  in  a 
workshop  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  finds  himself  a  Cabinet  Minister 
at  forty-seven ;  and  who  through  all  his  life  has  not  sacrificed  his 
opinions  or  changed  his  policy,  except  to  adapt  his  methods  to  better 
attain  the  aims  he  had  in  view. 

Mr.  John  Burns  decided  to  become  a  Minister  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  which  he  adopted  when  he  became  a  County  Councillor.  His 
conduct  he  explained  as  follows  (this  Keview,  March  1892) : 

When  I  commenced  my  duties  [as  Comity  Councillor]  I  had  to  choose 
between  being  an  industrial  Hal  o'  the  Wynd,  a  mere  advocate  of  abstract 
ideas,  a  propagandist  of  visionary  aims  and  theories,  and  in  so  being  reduce 
myself  to  the  level  of  a  faddist — standing  alone,  free  but  impotent,  or  the 
practical  pioneer  of  the  advancing  labour  host,  desiring  and  slowly  winning  a 
higher  social,  municipal,  and  intellectual  life. 

With  the  accession  of  a  Liberal  Government  to  power  he  had  to  choose 
between  pushing  forward  social  reform  and  labour  legislation  as  the 
head  of  a  section  only  of  the  reinforced  Labour  party,  becoming 
involved,  perhaps,  in  internal  differences  and  jealousies,  compelled  to 
harass  the  Government  as  often  as  to  help  it,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
frankly  to  enter  the  Cabinet,  pursuing  a  constructive  and  progressive 
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policy  in  his  own  department,  and  permeating,  as  much  as  he  could, 
the  general  policy  of  the  Government  with  the  same  ideas. 

Mr.  Burns  as  statesman  and  Minister  should  not  be  judged  solely 
by  his  services  for  labour — inestimable  as  they  have  been — or  by  his 
record  as  a  municipal  reformer — fruitful  in  the  results  achieved — 
or  by  his  speeches — brilliant  as  they  often  are — but  by  the  possession 
of  various  qualities  essential  for  successful  statesmanship.  We  have 
to  distinguish  between  Mr.  Burns  the  aggressive  fighter  and  fiery 
demagogue  and  Mr.  Burns  the  shrewd  politician  and  practical  adminis- 
trator. In  the  first  place,  there  is  his  fitness  for  the  particular  office 
which  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  called  upon  him  to  fill. 
He  brings  to  the  Local  Government  Board  a  mind  well  stored  with 
practical  information  gained  by  twenty  years'  work  for  municipal 
government.  He  has  a  high  sense  of  public  duty  and  a  conscientious 
desire  to  do  the  best  in  any  position  which  he  fills.  He  is  cautious 
enough  not  to  touch  anything  which  he  does  not  understand.  He 
is  a  tireless  and  most  conscientious  worker.  No  one  can  extract 
more  enthusiasm  from  a  Blue-book,  or  sift  with  more  lucidity  the 
details  of  dry  official  returns.  In  his  well-stocked  library,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  has  meant  untold  and  painful  sacrifices,  he  has  one  of 
the  finest  arsenals  a  fighting  politician  could  possess.  He  has  always 
been  careful  in  getting  up  his  speeches  on  public  questions  ;  in  fact, 
his  speeches  have  suffered,  if  anything,  from  being  overcharged 
with  facts  and  figures,  which,  however,  Mr.  Burns  marshals  and 
handles  with  great  dexterity.  Over-preparedness  is  a  virtue  in  a 
Minister.  Courage  of  a  high  degree  Mr.  Burns  has  always  had ; 
discretion  he  has  acquired  by  experience.  He  is  a  diplomatist.  He 
adopts  the  best  course  to  attain  his  ends.  He  has  not  always  appeared 
in  public  as  the  exponent  of  the  policy  which  he  has  initiated,  and 
his  influence  has  been  felt  in  many  quarters  where  his  hand  has  not 
been  seen.  Mr.  Burns  has  learned  when  to  strike,  when  to  com- 
promise, above  all,  when  to  be  silent.  The  statesman  who  does  not 
know  when  and  how  to  compromise  will  achieve  little  in  English 
public  life.  Mr.  Burns's  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  abun- 
dantly shown  this  phase  of  his  character.  By  way  of  illustration 
take  his  action  over  the  London  Water  Bill.  That  Bill  was  far  from 
his  liking.  As  the  spokesman  for  the  County  Council,  he  struggled 
hard  to  amend  it  in  the  House  and  in  Committee,  and  showed  so 
much  tact  and  moderation  that  the  measure  emerged  from  Parliament 
in  a  form  more  favourable  to  the  public  than  was  expected.  Mr. 
Burns  considered  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  London  to  make  the 
best  of  the  Bill,  rather  than  by  further  delay  to  swell  the  profits  of 
the  Water  Companies,  and  the  compensation  which  the  public  would 
ultimately  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Burns  does  not  possess  one  gift  which  some  statesmen  find 
exceedingly  convenient.     He  cannot  conceal  his  thoughts  by  verbosity 
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and  the  indefiniteness  of  his  language.  He  is  not  one  of  those  Ministers 
who  is  able  in  answering  questions,  or  in  explaining  delicate  points 
of  policy,  to  use  language  which  may  mean  little  or  nothing,  or  anything 
which  he  may  desire  it  should  mean  at  some  future  time.  Mr.  Burns 
sits  most  uncomfortably  on  a  fence.  His  language  is  always  direct 
and  explicit ;  his  meaning  unmistakable.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
shown  a  capacity  to  be  silent  when  discretion  suggested  it.  He  is 
excessively  cautious  in  offering  advice,  or  in  giving  opinions,  until 
his  mind  is  made  up.  He  does  not  commit  himself  readily,  and  while 
he  has  said  things  in  his  earlier  days  which  he  would  no  doubt  now 
express  differently,  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  written  a  letter 
which  he  regretted,  or  wished  to  alter  or  recall.  His  caution,  dis- 
cretion, tact,  and  judgment  are  all  qualities  which  will  now  serve 
him  well. 

The  workman-Minister  is  widely  read,  especially  in  all  literature 
which  touches  upon  the  social  and  industrial  problems  of  the  day,  and 
he  has  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  by  travel. 

He  has  intense  sympathy  with  the  poor,  born  of  having  shared  in 
their  sufferings  and  by  learning  at  first  hand  of  their  patience,  their 
privations,  and  their  heroism.  His  unequalled  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  working  classes  comes  from  being  one  of 
them,  constantly  living  among  them,  striving  for  them,  dedicating 
his  life  to  them.  It  is  his  friendship  for  the  working  classes  that  causes 
him  to  tell  them  unpalatable  truths  about  themselves.  No  one  has 
ever  denounced  the  drinking  and  gambling  habits  of  a  section  of  the 
working  classes  with  more  vehemence  than  Mr.  Burns. 

Another  characteristic  which  will  help  him  as  a  Minister  is  his 
detestation  of  all  quack  social  remedies  and  of  political  charlatans. 
His  contempt  for  the  labour-leader  who  strays  from  the  straight  path 
of  political  integrity  has  made  him  enemies,  and  arouses  within  him 
suspicions  which  may  not  always  be  justified. 

As  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  he  may  be  relied 
upon  to  prevent  himself  being  exploited  by  any  class,  section,  or 
interest.  Independence  is  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics. 
He  will  use  the  official  machinery  at  his  disposal  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage. That  he  will  be  reckless  there  need  be  no  fear.  He  were 
not  a  statesman  did  he  rush  reforms  and  tempt  reaction  by  his  own 
recklessness. 

Before  one  can  appreciate  all  those  characteristics  of  the  Work- 
man-President of  the  Local  Government  Board  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  his  career  and  to  trace  his  evolution  as  a  force 
in  English  political  life. 

Before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  Mr.  Burns  had  a  reputation  as  a 
stump  orator  on  Clapham  Common,  he  was  writing  letters  to  the 
newspapers  on  the  condition  of  the  workers,  and  took  part  in  a  dis- 
cussion at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  amendment  of  the  Criminal 
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Law.  He  worked  hard  in  the  evenings  educating  himself.  He  was 
restless  and  ambitious. 

His  youthful  career  as  a  speaker  was  interrupted  by  a  year's 
work  in  Africa  under  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie,  who  was  recently 
reported  to  have  said  that  Mr.  Burns  was  c  the  best  workman  he  ever 
had.'  Mr.  Burns  made  a  tour  of  the  Continent  on  his  return.  In 
the  meantime  he  was  diligent  in  educating  himself.  He  graduated 
in  a  self-imposed  course  of  economics,  beginning  with  Adam  Smith, 
leading  on  through  Mill  and  others  to  Karl  Marx.  In  1883  we  find 
him  being  thanked  by  the  Metropolitan  Radical  Federation  for  his 
services  to  the  '  Cause ' ;  and  in  1884  he  represented  Northampton 
in  the  local  Parliament.  Curiously  enough  the  first  reported  speech 
he  made  as  a  member  of  that  debating  society  was  a  criticism  of 
a  bill  before  the  Imperial  Parliament  dealing  with  a  subject  which 
now  comes  within  his  functions  as  a  Minister.  He  is  reported  as 
follows :  / 

Sir  Charles  Dilke's  Bill  did  not  take  into  account  the  case  of  insanitary 
dwellings  and  overcrowding,  and  until  they  dealt  with  them  they  could  do  little 
good.  Countrymen  by  their  superior  physique  drove  Londoners  to  the  garret. 
Two-thirds  of  those  who  live  in  town  were  men  who  ought  to  be  living  on  the 
soil  upon  which  they  were  brought  up. 

There  must  have  been  something  remarkable  about  a  young  man  of 
twenty  who  had  such  sound  views,  and  whose  mind  was  occupied 
with  the  serious  problem  of  housing.  He  had  read  much  and  had 
formed  views.  He  became  a  Social  Democrat,  but  never  completely 
adopted  all  the  Marxian  doctrines.  He  was  too  anxious  to  have  a 
little  on  account  of  the  social  revolution,  and  his  practical  predilec- 
tions soon  obliged  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  '  class  con- 
science '  Marxists. 

Mr.  Burns's  real  entry  into  public  life  dates  from  the  Industrial 
Remuneration  Conference,  held  in  January  1885.  The  bent  of  his 
mind,  his  methods  of  controversy,  his  readiness  in  debate,  his  origin- 
ality of  phrase,  and  his  passion  for  statistics  then  became  apparent. 
His  chief  speech  was  made  in  reply  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  paper 
on  *  Remedies  for  Social  Stress.'  He  said  : 

Mr.  Harrison  had  suggested  the  moralisation  of  industry  and  capital. 
Moralise  capital  1  You  might  as  well  try  to  moralise  the  lion  who  is  about  to 
devour  the  lamb.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  moralise  the  boa  constrictor 
who  had  its  coils  about  the  body  of  its  victim.  Could  you  moralise  the  retired 
capitalist  out  of  his  300  square  miles  of  deer  forest,  or  out  of  his  steam  yacht, 
or  out  of  the  guinea  orchid  he  wore  in  his  button-hole  ?  All  such  privileges 
and  luxuries  had  been  secured  by  the  exploitation  of  labour,  by  the  prostitution 
of  genius  and  ability  to  the  very  lowest  degree. 

His  career  is  the  best  answer  to  his  own  argument  as  his  special 
vocation  in  public  life  has  been  the  moralisation  of  the  capitalist, 
and  not  his  abolition,  the  regulation  of  private  enterprise  rather  than 
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its  curtailment.  But  he  was  only  then  at  the  beginning  of  his  own 
education.  He  impressed  upon  his  brother  workers,  '  as  a  Socialist,' 
*  the  necessity  of  studying  these  questions  from  the  economic  point 
of  view,'  which  he  had  already  done  himself.  His  speech  was  frankly 
socialistic.  The  feeling  of  class  hatred  which  it  shows  was  partly  due 
to  an  incident  that  preceded  it.  He  informed  his  audience,  amid 
cries  of  '  Shame,'  that  his  employer  had  dismissed  him  for  attending 
that  national  gathering  of  publicists  and  economists.  Whoever  that 
employer  may  be,  he  helped  to  make  Mr.  Burns  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  for  the  conference  was  the  turning-point  of 
his  career.  He  was  boycotted  by  employers,  thrown  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  and  began  one  of  the  most  picturesque  periods  of 
his  life  as  agitator  and  organiser.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  labour 
agitator,  and  the  man  was  ready.  There  was  a  wave  of  reaction 
spreading  over  London,  and  simultaneously  the  unemployed  problem 
became  acute.  Mr.  Burns  defended  free  speech  at  many  street 
corners,  and  was  frequently  arrested  for  his  courage  and  pertinacity. 
He  began  a  campaign  of  education  in  Battersea,  teaching  the  workers 
the  principles  of  Democratic  Government  and  showing  them  how 
they  could  reform  Vestrydom.  He  was  known  chiefly  as  the  leader 
of  the  unemployed,  and  became  a  marked  man  with  the  police,  the 
'  man  with  the  red  flag,'  the  '  Orator  of  Tower  Hill.'  His  powerful 
voice,  his  ready  wit,  his  clever  raillery  soon  made  him  widely  known, 
and  he  was  acclaimed  a  popular  hero.  In  1886  he  was  prosecuted, 
along  with  other  three  Socialists,  for  sedition  and  inciting  to  riot. 
He  made  an  able  defence,  and  evidently  convinced  the  jury  that  he 
was,  what  he  professed  to  be,  a  peace-loving  citizen  who  did  his  best 
to  help  the  police  and  restrain  the  rioters,  as  he  and  his  comrades 
were  acquitted.  He  had  not  the  opportunity  of  calling  Ruskin 
and  other  distinguished  men  who  were  ready  to  give  evidence  as 
witnesses  in  his  favour  to  speak  of  his  character  and  his  peaceful 
intentions. 

He  was  not  so  fortunate  in  the  following  year  when  he  was  arrested 
along  with  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  for  rioting  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
He  was  sentenced  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment.  He  defended  himself 
from  the  dock,  and  made  what  was  up  to  that  time  the  finest  speech 
of  his  life.  It  was  really  a  defence  of  the  unemployed,  and  a  pro- 
nouncement of  Socialistic  remedies  for  the  evils  which  then  existed. 
The  vehemence  of  his  language  in  denouncing  the  authorities  added 
to  the  prejudice  of  judge  and  jury  against  him.  Curiously  enough, 
almost  all  the  demands  which  he  then  made  on  behalf  of  the  un- 
employed— practical  palliatives — have  been  since  granted,  largely  by 
his  own  efforts.1 

1  Mr.  Burns's  speech  from  the  dock  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  unemployed, 
and  he  set  forth  their  demands  upon  the  Government,  which  were  : — 
(1)  To  relax  the  severity  of  the  outdoor  relief.     (Granted.) 
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During  all  this  period  Mr.  Burns  was  the  courageous  champion 
of  the  poor  and  the  unemployed,  according  to  his  lights.  Whenever 
there  was  work  to  be  done  in  their  interest,  or  strikes  or  agitations 
to  lead,  Burns  was  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  ready 
to  run  any  risks,  legal  or  physical. 

Next  year  was  the  most  eventful  in  his  life.  He  was  elected  to  the 
County  Council  in  January  1889,  and  was  leader  in  the  dock  strike  in 
August,  and  chief  organiser  of  the  Dockers'  Union.  Mr.  Burns  has 
been  always  a  leader  among  trade-unionists.  For  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  executive  of  the  Engineers'  Society  and  held  the  chair 
of  the  Trades  Congress  Parliamentary  Committee — the  blue  riband 
of  organised  labour.  But  his  greatest  achievement  in  trade-union 
politics  was  his  organisation  of  the  new  unionism,  breaking  down  the 
barrier  of  caste  between  the  aristocracy  of  skilled  labour  and  the 
growing  mass  of  the  helpless  unskilled. 

In  his  advocacy  of  the  new  unionism,  in  his  desire  for  social 
betterment,  and  in  his  policy  of  municipal  reform,  he  was  always 
thinking  of  the  '  submerged  tenth ' — the  casual  labourer  and  the 
unemployed.  He  has  made  a  profound  study  at  close  quarters  of  the 
unemployed  problem.  His  palliatives — shorter  hours  of  labour, 
abolition  of  overtime,  and  others  which  public  authorities  can  adopt — 
have  been  carried  out  in  part ;  but  his  reforms  go  much  further.  He 
is  now  brought  to  close  quarters,  from  above,  with  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed,  as  at  one  time  he  was  face  to  face  with  it  from  below. 
Practical  experience  never  better  came  to  the  help  of  statesmanship. 
His  policy  has  been  the  result  of  mature  thought  and  intimate  know- 
ledge. From  the  first  he  had  a  contempt  for  the  charity-mongers, 
the  vicarious  philanthropists,  and  all  the  '  loafers  and  cranks  and  other 
contemptible  persons  using  the  unemployed  for  ulterior  purposes.' 
To  charitable  schemes  he  objects,  because  they  end  '  in  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  the  donors  and  the  degradation  of  the  recipient.'  It  was 
strikingly  true  of  the  West  Ham  charitable  funds  that  'wherever 
money  is,  there  the  loafer,  the  lazy,  and  the  undeserving  will  be 
found.' 

The  last  article  which  Mr.  Burns  wrote  before  he  was  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  published  only  a  few  days  before  he  accepted  office,  was  an 

(2)  To  urge  local   bodies   to   start  useful  relief  works.      (Now    done   to   some 
extent.) 

(3)  To  direct  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  build  artisans'  dwellings  on 
vacant  sites  in  London,  especially  on  abandoned  prison  sites.     (Since  done  by  the 
L.C.C.,  partly  through  Mr.  Burns's  efforts.) 

(4)  To  reduce  the  hours  of  work  in  Government  employments  to   eight  hours  per 
day.     (The  first  thing  which  he  accomplished  as  an  M.P.) 

(5)  To   give  no  contracts  to  firms  who  did  not  observe  trade-union  conditions. 
(Now  done  almost  all  over  the  country  by  the  Burns  labour  clause.) 

(6)  To  establish  a  legal  eight-hour  day  for  railway  and  tramway  employees. 

(7)  To  establish  relations  with  continental  Governments. 

(8)  To  secure  a  reduced  working  day  in  all  trades  and  occupations. 
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unsparing  condemnation  of  the  Unemployed  Act  and  the  labour 
colonies  which  it  helped  to  create.  He  wrote  (in  the  Daily  Chronicle) : 

Farm  colonies  are  an  inadequate  remedy,  uneconomic,  wasteful,  and  destined 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  present  and  past,  to  be  a  futile  remedy  for  their  workless 
condition. 

One  of  his  main  objections  to  the  farm  colony  was  that  it 

breaks  up  family  life  by  withdrawing  the  father  and  breadwinner  from  his 
family,  and  even  where  this  may  sometimes  lead  to  his  physical  benefit,  it 
often  results  in  greater  moral  detriment  to  himself  and  fjamily. 

Finally  he  wrote  : 

1  have  secured  some  transient  criticism  at  the  hands  of  superficial  people 
for  my  dislike   of  the   Unemployed  Bill,  than  which  no  more  mischievous 
measure  was  ever  passed.     I  do  not  believe  in  the  labour  colonies  this  Bill  may 
be  used  to  set  up,  and  in  that  view  I  know  I  will  not  receive  the  support  of  a 
few  politicians  and  others  who  are  obsessed  with   pauper  ideas  of  industrial 
relief  and  soup-kitchen  methods  of  social  reform.     Their  methods,  however,  are 
being  rapidly  revealed  as  obstacles  to  real  organic  changes  in  land  reform, 
labour  amelioration,  and  industrial  progress,  for  which  farm  colonies,  with  their 
dismal  record  of  failure  even  for  the  unemployable,  are  but  poor  substitutes. 

It  is  a  strange  irony  that  it  is  now  his  official  duty  to  carry  out  the 
*  most  mischievous  Bill  ever  passed.'  That  he  is  doing  so  with  prompti- 
tude and  energy  he  showed  as  soon  as  he  took  office,  that  he  will 
try  to  get  powers  to  do  something  better  may  be  assumed.  His 
opposition  to  labour  or  farm  colonies  is  nothing  new,  and  his  hostility 
to  the  Unemployed  Bill  was  not  provoked  because  it  was  introduced 
by  a  Conservative  Government,  with  an  eye  perhaps  to  electioneering 
effect.  Writing  in  this  Review  thirteen  years  ago,  he  said  :  *  The 
labour  colony,  as  a  remedy  for  the  unemployed,  is,  I  maintain,  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  and  is  nothing  but  the  revival  in  another  form  of 
the  hated  casual  ward  with  all  its  physical  and  moral  iniquities.' 

This  article  in  this  Review  was  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  the 
unemployed  problem.  His  description  of  the  workless  man  and  how 
to  treat  him  was  thoroughly  sound,2  and  his  fine  passage  on  the 
workless  woman — '  the  industrial  Andromeda  ' — is  as  touching  and 
pathetic  a  picture  as  was  ever  condensed  into  the  same  compass.3 

2  '  The  fact  is,  the  workless  man  has  to  be  kept  in  one  of  three  conditions  :  living 
on  the  rates  as  a  pauper  in  a  non-productive  capacity,  earning  nothing  and  costing 
the  country  a  large  sum  in  officialism  ;  as  a  criminal  kept  in  prison — the  worst  pos- 
sible fate  for  any  man  ;  or  as  a  wanderer  about  the  streets,  sponging  upon  his  fellows 
or  the  charitable  rich,  forced  to  live  like  a  vagrant  camel  upon  the  hump  of  his  own 
melancholic  poverty,   slowly   getting    physically   exhausted,   morally  and  mentally 
degraded,  till  the  manhood  is  crushed  out  of  him,  and  he  becomes  one  of  those 
fearful  wrecks  to  whom  death  would  be  the  greatest  relief.    I  believe  that  the  cheapest, 
best,  and  safest  way  of  all  to  prevent  the  idle  man,  the  potential  loafer,  pauper,  or  cri- 
minal from  being  a  burden  is  to  provide  him  with  work,  which  will  be  his  salvation  and 
the  community's  gain.' — '  The  Unemployed,'  The  Nineteenth  Century,  December  1892. 

*  'But  even  more  pathetic  than  the  unemployed  male  worker  and  industrial 
nomad  is  the  workless  woman  or  girl  in  search  of  work  in  a  city  of  great  distances. 
Trudging  from  shop  to  factory,  with  thin  boots  and  thinner  clothes,  with  little  food, 
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It  is  Mr.  Burns's  deep  sympathy  for  the  suffering  workless  woman 
and  the  family  of  the  unemployed  man  which  makes  him  oppose 
farm  or  labour  colonies.  His  attitude  on  the  unemployed  problem 
has  never  been  negative.  Besides  advocating  shorter  hours,  useful 
relief  works — not  municipal  workshops  to  produce  something  which  is 
not  required,  to  which  he  is  naturally  opposed — and  the  general  social 
and  industrial  progress  with  the  aid  of  legislation,  he  has  indicated 
more  than  once  the  policy  which  he  is  now  likely  to  adopt  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  '  most  mischievous  unemployed  Act.'  It  is  the  munici- 
palisation  of  agriculture,  which  will  take  the  form  of  County  Council 
small  holdings  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  workers — unem- 
ployed in  the  cities — on  the  land — a  reform  which  it  is  hoped  will 
reverse  the  current  of  migration.  Mr.  Burns  is,  therefore,  as  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  where  he  was  as  member  of  a  local 
Parliament  twenty-six  years  ago. 

His  action  in  Parliament  on  this  question  has  been  equally  con- 
sistent ;  always  suggesting  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
urge  authorities  to  carry  out  useful  improvements  in  winter,  proposing 
better  labour  conditions,  and  pushing  every  palliative  that  came  along. 

Mr.  Burns's  career  as  a  London  County  Councillor  has  been  one 
of  great  usefulness.  As  the  only  labour  representative  on  the  first 
Council,  he  first  set  himself  to  improve  labour  conditions,  and  on  his 
initiative  the  Council  recognised  a  minimum  living  wage  for  its  workers 
and  reduced  the  working  hours.  It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Burns 
got  a  labour  clause  introduced  into  all  contracts  compelling  con- 
tractors to  '  pay  such  wages  and  observe  such  hours  of  labour  as  are 
generally  accepted  as  fair  in  their  trade.'  This  labour  clause  has  been 
adopted  or  copied  by  almost  every  governing  body  in  the  country, 
largely  owing  to  Mr.  Burns's  action  in  London  and  his  influence  in 
Parliament.  He  has  written  more  than  a  hundred  labour  clauses 
with  his  own  hand.  It  is  one  of  his  greatest  achievements  as  labour's 
statesman,  and  has  conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  the  working 
classes  by  its  direct  operation,  and  has  indirectly  helped  the  process 
of  moralising  the  contractor — an  operation  which  Mr.  Burns  in  his 
early  days  thought  impossible.  Mr.  Burns's  labour  charter  will  soon 
be  in  universal  operation  among  all  public  authorities,  as  over  three 
hundred  have  already  embodied  its  principles  in  their  contracts. 

The  next  greatest  thing  which  Mr.  Burns  accomplished  on  the 
Council  was  the  introduction  of  direct  labour.  This  course  was  forced 

without  the  support  that  trade  unionism  gives  to  men,  lacking  the  stimulant  of  asso- 
ciation, isolated  by  her  sex,  with  no  organisation,  often  the  victim  of  bogus  registry 
offices,  friendless  and  alone,  she  searches  for  work  that  slowly  comes.  Before  her  the 
workhouse  or  the  street,  she  bravely  suffers  in  silence,  and  has  no  alternative  to 
starvation  but  the  eating  of  the  crumb  of  charity  or  the  loaf  of  lust.  The  industrial 
Andromeda  that  want  of  work  has  chained  to  a  life  she  loathes  incarnates  all  the 
poignant  sorrow  and  desperation  of  the  merciless  struggle  for  existence  amongst  the 
poor,  against  which  virtue,  honour,  and  labour  fight  often  in  vain.' — 
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upon  the  Council  by  the  favouritism  and  jobbery  which  were  formerly 
inseparable  from  small  work,  and  by  the  '  rings '  which  were  formed 
among  contractors  for  large  undertakings.  It  was  the  contractors' 
answer  to  the  Burns  '  fair '  labour  clause  ;  direct  execution  of  works 
was  Mr.  Burns's  reply.  Out  of  this  development  grew  the  establish- 
ment of  the  much-abused  Works  Department  which  now  executes 
a  large  part  of  the  Council's  undertakings.  The  best  possible 
results  are  now  obtained,  as  the  Department  is  placed  in  competition 
with  the  moralised  contractor.  After  all,  direct  employment  is  a 
sound  business  arrangement.  It  is  the  tendency  of  large  undertakings 
all  over  the  world  to  do  away  with  intermediaries  and  make  themselves 
as  much  self-contained  as  possible.  Mr.  Burns  only  brought  the  County 
Council  into  line  with  the  latest  developments  in  industrial  enterprise. 

Mr.  Burns  has  been  not  only  a  labour  representative  on  the  County 
Council,  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  its  work.  He  has  frequently 
been  the  unofficial  leader  of  the  Progressive  party.  One  could  not 
mention  a  department  of  the  Council's  work  in  which  Mr.  Burns  has 
not  taken  an  interest  and  had  an  influence.  If  we  would  single  out 
any  subjects  for  special  mention  of  his  labour,  it  would  be  housing  and 
tramways,  in  connection  with  which  he  has  rendered  conspicuous 
service  to  London. 

Besides  working  hard  on  all  committees,  he  has  always  kept  in 
touch  with  the  actual  work,  by  visiting  parks,  main-drainage  works, 
lunatic  asylums,  and  indeed  all  the  Council's  institutions.  He  has 
also  been  an  energetic  advocate  of  reforms,  more  especially  since  he 
has  been  spokesman  for  the  Council  in  Parliament.  He  has  always 
declined  to  act  as  chairman  of  committees. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Council  on  its  formation  as  a  Socialist ;  but 
his  election  address  was  far  from  being  a  revolutionary  document. 
His  general  reasons  for  seeking  to  represent  his  fellow-workers  were 
admirably  set  forth.4 

4  He  introduced  himself  as  follows :  '  Having  devoted  much  time  to  the  subjects 
with  which  the  County  Council  will  deal,  I  appeal  to  you  to  secure,  through  my 
election,  those  services  I  am  willing  to  render,  and  by  means  of  direct  labour  repre- 
sentation to  make  the  demands  of  the  people  known  and  to  have  their  social  condition 
improved.  I  am  well  known  to  the  Battersea  electors  as  an  uncompromising  advocate 
of  the  principles  that  the  County  Council  can  adapt  to  the  requirements  of  our  muni- 
cipal life,  and,  through  their  extension,  raise  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  well- 
being  of  the  whole  community.  My  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people  is  not 
a  sentiment  created  by  the  excitement  of  an  election  campaign  and  which  will  die 
after  the  election  is  over,  nor  is  it  a  desire  to  secure  office  and,  like  the  majority  of 
candidates,  pursue  a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity ;  but  rather,  as  the  nominee  of 
Battersea  workmen,  to  work  hard  and  undertake,  if  necessary,  unpleasant  tasks  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  will  do  their  duty  to  themselves  and  honour  me  by  placing  their 
mandate  in  my  hands.  This  office  requires  men  of  vigorous  health,  energy,  and 
determination ;  such  I  claim  to  be,  as  my  public  life  proves ;  also  men  who  have  a 
clean  record  of  past  services  in  the  cause  of  labour  and  progress,  not  those  who, 
although  personally  honest,  connive  at  jobbery  and  corruption  because  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  expose  and  denounce  it.  I  will  stand  as  the  enemy  of  the  jobber,  the 
Binecurist,  the  sweater,  and  the  jerry-builder,  and  the  advocate  of  healthy  homes 
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Many  of  the  specific  reforms  which  he  advocated  have  been  carried 
out,  such  as  the  purification  of  the  Thames,  efficient  sanitary  inspec- 
tion, cumulative  rating — in  the  form  of  more  equalisation — useful 
work  for  the  unemployed,  trade-union  hours  and  wages,  erection  of 
artisans'  dwellings,  municipalisation  of  the  water  and  tramways. 
Two -thirds  of  the  reforms  in  his  programme  have  been  realised. 

Besides  these  specific  reforms  he  said  :  '  I  will  vote  and  work  for 
any  plan  that  will  tend  to  make  London  healthy,  democratic,  and  free, 
and  that  will  enable  her  municipality  to  be  the  pioneer  of  changes 
that  are  necessary  in  the  interests  of  her  industrious  citizens.' 

Mr.  Burns's  first  election  address  as  a  candidate  for  Parliament 
was  not  such  a  severely  practical  document ;  but  his  policy  cannot 
be  judged  from  it,  as  his  subsequent  action  showed.  He  was  elected 
in  1892  when  the  Liberals  took  office.  Without  delay  he  set  himself 
to  make  the  Government  a  model  employer.  He  agitated  to  get 
Government  departments  to  do  things  which  they  had  power  to  do, 
administratively.  He  obtained  inquiries  into  the  prison  system,  into 
the  cab  trade  in  London,  and  other  matters.  He  worked  hard  for  the 
eight-hours  law  for  miners,  and  for  a  new  Employers'  Liability  Act. 
It  was  in  his  early  Parliamentary  career  that  Mr.  Burns  came  first  into 
contact  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  was  Minister  for 
War ;  and  the  kindred  sympathies  then  awakened,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Sir  Henry's  concession,  at  Mr.  Burns's  suggestion,  of  improved 
labour  conditions  in  the  War  Office  establishments,  led  to  a  mutual 
confidence  which  now  finds  them  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Burns  made  a  real  impression  on  the  House  as  soon  as  he 
entered  it.  He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  Parliamentary  life,  and  a 
breezy  confidence  which  the  House  enjoyed.  He  did  not  make  the 
mistake  of  speaking  often,  but  was  always  full  of  his  subject  when  he 
intervened  in  debate.  When  he  rose  members  were  sure  to  get  a 
trenchant,  well-informed  speech,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  earnestness. 

In  proportion  to  the  opportunities  he  had  (being  always  in  Opposi- 
tion) Mr.  Burns  accomplished  as  much  as  a  Parliamentarian  as  he  did 
on  the  County  Council.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  could  speak  with  knowledge  and  authority,  such  as  the 
unemployed,  dangerous  trades,  railway-men's  hours,  coal-mine 
regulation  and  mining  fatalities,  administration  of  the  Factory  Act, 
infant  life,  lead-poisoning,  underground  bakeries — which  he  was  the 
means  of  getting  abolished — '  phossy  jaw,'  employment  of  women  and 
girls,  and  all  the  social  verities  of  life.  Some  of  his  speeches  on  these 
subjects  set  the  House  thinking,  and  in  some  cases  made  it  act.  Mr. 
Burns  has  made  a  special  study  of  dangerous  trades,  and  his  article 
on  '  Labour's  Death-roll,'  which  he  contributed  to  the  Co-operative 

shorter  hours,  and  a  living  rate  of  wages.  As  a  Battersea  man,  I  will  watch  the 
interest  of  this  district,  especially  in  those  matters  of  which  only  a  workman  can  have 
practical  knowledge  and  experience.' 
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Annual  for  1899,  is  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  subject.  His  speech 
in  the  Commons  on  the  4th  of  August  1904  on  preventable  accidents 
and  deaths,  which  he  called  the  '  Short  and  Simple  Annals  of  the 
Poor,''  was  admirable  in  spirit  and  convincing  in  argument. 

Besides  being  the  chief  speaker  in  the  House  on  labour  as  affected 
by  legislation,  Mr.  Burns  was  also  a  leading  authority  on  all  London 
questions.  In  fact,  owing  to  his  commanding  position  on  the  County 
Council,  he  was  especially  the  member  for  London,  acting  as  the 
official  defender  of  that  body  and  supporter  of  its  measures. 

The  boldest  speech  which  Mr.  Burns  made  in  Parliament  was  his 
ferocious  attack  on  what  he  called  the  '  new  Imperialism '  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Boer  War. 

He  has  been  frequently  placed  on  committees  of  the  House,  and 
always  proved  an  earnest  worker,  and  earned  the  respect  of  both  parties 
by  the  practical  grasp  which  he  showed  of  his  subject  and  his  desire 
to  advance  useful  legislation,  although  it  did  not  go  so  far  as  he  would 
have  liked. 

Mr.  Burns's  characteristics  as  a  speaker  are  well  known.  He 
began  by  being  a  model  stump  orator,  and  retains  his  sledge-hammer 
style.  He  has  a  powerful  voice  and  great  staying  power.  He  is 
forcible  rather  than  finished.  His  tendency  to  overload  his  speeches 
with  statistics  is  counteracted  by  his  wonderful  fertility  in  epigram, 
his  happy  quotations,  the  humorous  flashes  which  he  introduces,  and 
his  knack  of  leading  his  hearers  on  to  surprises.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for 
dramatic  effect.  He  has  frequently  stirred  audiences — including  the 
House  of  Commons — by  his  passionate  and  pathetic  appeals  on  behalf 
of  the  less  fortunate  of  his  class,  but  pathos  is  not  his  best  forte.  He 
is  always  at  his  best  when  he  is  on  the  aggressive.  It  is  his  custom  to 
prepare  his  chief  speeches,  writing  down  the  heads  of  his  arguments, 
his  statistics,  his  epigrams,  and  quotations,  although  his  impromptu 
utterances  in  debate  have  never  lacked  fulness  and  vigour. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Burns  has  developed  considerable  power  as  a 
writer.  But  for  his  Ministerial  appointment  he  would  have  become 
more  and  more  of  a  writer,  and  he  had  planned  a  history  of  Battersea 
and  a  book  on  his  travels  in  America  and  Canada.  His  public  lectures 
on  social,  labour,  municipal,  and  industrial  topics  are  succinct  studies 
well  packed  with  facts,  clearly  and  forcibly  written. 

The  best  example  of  his  work  in  this  line  is  his  '  Lees  and  Raper 
lecture '  on  Labour  and  Drink,  delivered  to  a  working-class  audience 
in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester.  It  is  a  marvel  of  pungency  and 
comprehensiveness.  For  its  preparation  Mr.  Burns — so  conscienti- 
ously does  he  work — studied  a  whole  library  of  books  on  alcohol  and 
drunkenness — medical  treatises,  both  English  and  foreign,  much 
official  data,  numerous  reports,  returns,  &c.  To  all  his  careful  research 
he  added  what  was  more  valuable,  his  own  personal  knowledge,  gained 
from  his  life  as  a  workman  among  his  fellows,  and  his  experience  as  a 
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public  man.  The  lecture  was  packed  full  of  hard  facts  and  bristled  with 
statistics,  illumined  here  and  there  with  brilliant  touches  of  sarcasm, 
a  telling  quotation,  or  a  biting  epigram.  Never  before  in  the  same 
space,  and  with  the  same  thoroughness,  had  the  effect  of  drink  been 
shown  on  disease,  lunacy,  pauperism,  crime,  unemployment,  on  social 
misery,  and,  indeed,  on  every  possible  aspect  of  industrial  life  among 
the  workers  and  the  poor.  It  was  a  most  powerful  indictment 
against  those  workmen  and  the  poor  who  degrade  themselves  and 
spread  misery  around  them  by  their  drinking  habits.  As  usual,  Mr. 
Burns  laid  down  a  sensible  reform  programme.  For  himself  he  is  a 
teetotaller  and  a  non-smoker. 

He  has  been  an  active  campaigner  on  behalf  of  Free  Trade,  and 
his  speeches  on  this  subject  had  a  powerful  influence  on  working- 
men.5 

In  his  rise  as  labour  leader,  municipal  reformer,  to  the  Ministerial 
Bench,   Mr.   Burns  has   made   enemies.    Every  strong  personality 
does  so,  and  Mr.  Burns's  most  marked  traits  do  not  tend  to  conciliate 
enemies — his  contempt  for  those  who  attack  him,  and  his  sturdy 
independence.     Of  late  he  has  lived  between  two  fires  *,  the  upholders 
of  the  vested  and  other  interests  which  he  attacks  unsparingly,  and  a 
section  of  Socialists  who,  with  little  following  and  less  influence,  brand 
him  as  a  renegade  and  traitor.    The  worst  which  the  extreme  Labour 
party  can  say  of  Mr.  Burns  is  really  a  compliment.    His  offence  is 
that,  instead  of  remaining  a  storm  centre  of  agitation,  he  has  become  a 
practical  statesman.      Against  any  charge  of  modifying  his  views, 
or  rather  his  methods,  which  can  be  brought  against  Mr.  Burns,  he 
can  show  a  magnificent  record  of  something,  accomplished,  something 
done  for  the  elevation  of  his  class,  while  his  traducers  have  remained 
at  the  barren  work  of  agitation.     '  The  day  of  the  agitator  is  declin- 
ing,' said  Mr.  Burns  several  years  ago,  *  and  the  day  of  the  adminis- 
trator is  coming.'    He  is  a  striking  example  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment.   The  ghosts  of  his  agitating  days  will  no  doubt  now  be  brought 
up  against  him.    He  has  said  many  things,  sometimes  partly  in  jest, 
which  will  now  be  recalled  in  earnest.    Eighteen  years'  practical  work 

8  The  following,  from  his  published  address  on  '  Labour  and  Free  Trade,'  is  a 
characteristic  example  of  his  perorations :  '  Not  in  our  fiscal  relations  with  other 
countries  are  our  difficulties.  The  foes  are  not  external,  but  of  our  own  household- 
In  our  wasteful  Government,  our  boastful  policies,  our  riotous  appetites,  our  disregard 
of  the  warnings  of  other  times  and  wiser  men,  lie  our  difficulties.  In  war,  drink, 
betting,  and  gambling  we  must  seek  the  real  cause  for  any  deficiency  there  may  be  in 
our  industrial  instincts,  physical  endurance,  mechanical  capacity,  or  consuming  powers. 
Let  us  repress  our  vices,  chasten  our  lusts,  discipline  our  pleasures,  exalt  our  thoughts, 
and  elevate  to  the  greatest  height  of  public  approval  the  maker  of  things,  the  pro- 
ducer of  wealth,  whose  place  is  now  unworthily  occupied  by  the  financier,  speculator 
and  plutocrat.  Let  us  give  to  the  arts  of  peaceful  industry  what  for  ten  years  have 
been  given  to  the  disturbance  of  the  world's  peace,  the  shaking  of  our  credit,  and,  if 
not  checked,  the  frittering  away  in  vainglorious  policies  the  fine  fettle  of  the  best 
productive  forces  of  the  greatest  industrial  people  in  the  world.' 
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on  the  London  County  Council  and  fourteen  years'  experience  in  Parlia- 
ment have  inevitably  led  to  modifications  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the 
change  is  one  of  method  rather  than  of  principle.  There  are  few 
politicians  who  have  not  changed  their  opinions  in  twenty  years,  and 
some  of  them  who  have  boxed  the  political  compass  in  that  period 
still  hold  a  commanding  position  in  public  life. 

A  man  of  less  stable  convictions  and  sturdy  character  than  Mr. 
Burns  might  have  been  spoiled  by  the  flattery  and  homage  paid  to 
him  and  by  the  great  success  which  has  been  his.  Mr.  Burns  is  no 
more  proud  of  himself  to-day  as  Cabinet  Minister  than  he  was  as  a 
working  engineer,  or  as  the  '  Orator  of  Tower  Hill.'  Success  has  not 
sapped  away  his  principles,  or  made  him  forget  the  friends  who  gave 
him  popularity  and  power.  His  new  responsibilities  will  not  over- 
whelm him  with  a  sense  of  his  growing  importance.  He  has  the 
restraint  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  a  great  public  man,  and  will  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  office  by  his  caution  and  sound  judgment.  Mr. 
Burns  recognises  that  the  social  revolution  cannot  be  inaugurated  by 
some  sudden  transformation  of  the  administrative  system.  Were  he 
in  Kussia,  he  would  be  an  advocate  of  quick  change  ;  he  would  be  the 
'  man  with  the  red  flag,'  leading  the  revolt  against  autocracy — and 
Russia  just  now  needs  a  born  leader  like  Mr.  Burns — but  he  knows 
that  in  England  the  path  of  social  democracy  must  broaden  slowly 
down  from  precedent  to  precedent.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  he  may 
be  expected  to  act  as  the  head  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

*  ROBERT  DONALD. 

That  Mr.  Burns  will  use  the  official  machinery  placed  at  his  service  to  the  best 
advantage  has  already  been  seen.  Within  an  hour  of  taking  office  he  appointed 
a  committee  to  distribute  the  Unemployed  Fund.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
amended  the  unemployed  regulations,  prepared  a  circular  on  housing  for  local 
authorities,  interviewed  his  inspectors,  issued  administrative  orders  affecting  Poor 
Law,  and  announced  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  recommend  a  better  system 
of  audit  for  municipal  accounts.  His  touching  speech  to  the  inmates  of  Battersea 
Workhouse  on  Christmas  Day  will  not  be  forgotten. 

For  twenty  years  he  has  advocated  the  calling  up  of  the  militia  in  the  period  of 
the  year  when  unemployment  is  greatest,  and  this  system  has  now  been  adopted. 
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A  GREAT  MORAL  UPHEAVAL  IN  AMERICA 


THE  eminent  French  publicist,  L.  J.  Prevost-Paradol — whose  tragic 
end  so  shocked  his  contemporaries — entitled  an  essay  on  the  Americans 
in  the  height  of  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  Union  and  abolish  slavery, 
Un  grand  Peuple  qui  se  reveille.  No  better  title  than  '  The  Uprising 
of  a  Great  People  '  could  be  given  to  a  notice  of  the  movement  which 
has  been  in  visible  progress  during  the  last  few  months  in  the  United 
States.  Few  accounts  of  the  movement  have  reached  this  country, 
and  those  that  have  come  here  have  been  devoted  to  detached  parts 
of  it  rather  than  to  a  survey  of  the  whole.  To  define  it  shortly,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  a  great  moral  upheaval,  a  banding  together  of  the 
forces  of  good  in  the  nation  to  combat  what  it  believed  to  be  evil. 
The  action  has  revealed  itself  under  various  forms,  but  the  object  is 
always  the  same,  viz.  the  purification  of  public  life.  Its  most  con- 
spicuous manifestation,  and  the  one  about  which  we  in  England 
have  been  told  most,  was  the  revolt  in  New  York  against  what  is 
called  the  '  Boss  system '  in  politics.  That  system  is  not  peculiar 
to  one  political  party  :  both  American  parties  have  long  relied  upon 
it.  In  practice  it  is  the  usurpation  of  power,  often  great  and  ruth- 
lessly exercised,  by  irresponsible  and  almost  concealed  personages. 
A  voter,  when  called  upon  to  choose  a  representative,  a  judicial 
officer,  or  even — though  indirectly — a  President,  voted  in  reality, 
not  for  the  candidate  whom  he  preferred,  but  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  the  '  occult  power '  of  a  political  *  Boss,'  whose  name  was 
perhaps  unknown  to  him.  Adherence  to  this  system  not  only  tended 
to  defeat  the  main  object  of  democratic  institutions ;  it  also  facilitated 
the  introduction  and  fostered  the  spread  of  corruption. 

It  was  the  latter  effect  of  it  which  chiefly  stirred  up  the  right- 
minded  to  wage  war  against  it.  The  recent  election  of  Mayor  in 
New  York  was  a  conspicuous  instance  of  widely  distributed  and 
earnest  hostility  to  the  Boss  system.  The  voters  broke  away  from 
the  domination  of  the  bosses  of  both  parties.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  for  some  time  in  doubt ;  and,  though  victory  by  a  very 
small  margin  in  the  end  fell  to  a  boss-nominated  candidate,  the  lesson 
given  by  the  electors  has  been  learned,  and  the  boss  and  his  con- 
federates have  been  ignored  by  their  own  nominee.  In  the  huge 
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electorate  of  New  York — 589,848  votes  were  cast  in  the  previous 
election  of  a  mayor — it  is  likely  enough  that  there  were  some  voters 
who  were  actuated,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  a  feeling  of  rancour  against 
their  richer  fellow-citizens  ;  but  the  election  was  certainly  not  decided, 
was  probably  not  materially  influenced,  by  the  antagonism  between 
indigent  proletarians  and  the  well-to-do.  This  was  conclusively 
shown  by  the  voting  for  the  New  York  District  Attorney,  who  was 
chosen  solely  on  his  merits.  It  was  not  in  New  York  alone  that  the 
revolt  against  bossism  arose,  and  either  visibly  or  in  effect  succeeded. 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Maryland  had  the  same  experi- 
ence as  their  sister  State  ;  and  movements  of  a  similar  kind,  though 
less  effective,  were  discerned  in  Illinois  and  Massachusetts. 

The  movement,  as  has  been  said  already,  was  not  so  much  against 
the  mere  abuse  of  electoral  methods  as  against  corruption  and  prac- 
tices which  favour  the  corrupt.  It  extended  to  other  regions  besides 
the  merely  political.  The  investigation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  insurance  companies  was  pushed  on  with  almost  relentless 
fervour.  There  was  no  attempt  to  impair  or  even  to  question  the 
financial  stability  of  these  great  institutions.  All  that  was  attempted 
— and,  no  doubt,  it  was  a  great  deal — was  to  ensure  the  adoption  of 
measures  that  would  prevent  their  huge  funds  from  being  used  as 
instruments  of  corruption.  Simultaneously  with  the  hostility  against 
the  bosses  and  the  insurance  investigation  there  was  another  move- 
ment against  the  laxity  of  the  divorce  laws  of  several  States.  In 
general,  causes  decided  under  those  laws — notwithstanding  much 
newspaper  notoriety — have  been  brought  before  the  courts  by  suitors 
of  a  class  not  able  to  exert  much  influence  on  society  in  general.  Here 
and  there,  however,  cases  naturally  attracting  much  attention  and 
likely  to  have  a  widespread  effect  have  occurred ;  and  low-minded 
though  highly  placed  persons  of  both  sexes  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  easy  jurisprudence  of  some  imperfectly  developed  common- 
wealth to  flaunt  their  indecent  disregard  of  the  proprieties"  of  life. 
It  may  be  because  the  Puritan  ideal  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct  in  the 
United  States,  or  it  may  be  for  reasons  resting  on  a  broader  base,  but 
nothing  is  more  offensive  to  Americans  in  general  than  anything 
tending  to  the  degradation  of  the  home.  A  much-reported  scandal 
is  not  regarded  by  them  as  a  good  subject  for  conversation.  If  men- 
tioned at  all,  it  is  usually  mentioned  with  disgust :  and  the  sayer  of 
smart  things,  who  in  other  societies  is  almost  expected  to  exercise  his 
wit  upon  such  a  matter,  would,  if  he  tried  to  do  so  in  the  United  States, 
be  thought  and  probably  be  made  to  see  that  he  was  thought  stupid 
and  vulgar. 

The  three  agitations  or  movements  have  been  going  on  together, 
and,  indeed,  are  indissolubly  connected.  The  Americans,  as  they 
show  in  a  thousand  ways  in  material  things,  understand  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect,  and  know  that  the  purification  of  political, 
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commercial,  and  private  life  must  proceed  simultaneously  if  any 
one  branch  is  to  be  really  purified.  A  curious  manifestation  of  the 
extent  of  the  wide  front  of  the  movement  was  the  rising  in  many 
different  places  against  the  methods  of  playing  football.  It  was 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  game  and  the  mode  of  playing  it  that 
were  concerned  ;  and  the  rising  mentioned  was  not  at  all  insignificant. 
It  was  on  the  contrary  highly  significant. 

American  football  is  a  rougher  form  of  the  English  Rugby  game. 
Played  as  it  is  by  some  teams  in  the  United  States  it  may  be  fairly 
called  brutal.  From  the  beginning  of  the  season  until  the  week 
before  Christmas  nineteen  deaths  of  players  had  been  reported.  The 
number  of  the  injured  must  have  been  much  greater.  The  respected 
President  of  Harvard  University,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  published 
in  the  autumn  a  severe  indictment  of  the  game.  Its  encouragement 
of  a  low  form  of  professionalism  was  counted  as  bad  as  its  tendency 
to  brutal  roughness.  The  great  Columbia  University  prohibited  it  alto- 
gether, and  throughout  the  country,  from  Harvard  in  Massachusetts 
to  Berkeley  in  California,  earnest  efforts  at  reform  are  being 
made. 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask  why  these  several  movements  or  several 
phases  of  one  great  movement,  having  what  was  essentially  a  single 
aim,  became  apparent  in  the  year  that  has  just  closed.  The  answer 
can  be  given  easily.  The  immense  number  of  persons  scattered 
over  the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  striving 
for  purity  of  life  in  all  its  phases  did  not  come  into  existence  only 
in  the  second  half  of  1905.  They  had  existed,  in  full  numerical  pro- 
portion to  the  total  population,  for  many  years.  What  they  wanted 
in  order  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts  and  give  cohesion  to  their  forces 
was  a  standard  around  which  they  might  assemble,  and  a  standard- 
bearer  who  would  lead  them  in  the  great  campaign  on  behalf  of  public 
and  private  morals  which  they  were  ready,  and  indeed  eager,  to  fight. 
They  have  found  that  standard  in  the  now  generally  recognised 
character,  and  that  leader  in  the  person  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

No  President  since  Washington  has  been  so  generally  popular 
or  more  thoroughly  the  President  of  the  whole  people  rather  than 
the  mere  chosen  head  of  a  party.  Political  opponents  limit  unfavour- 
able comment  to  expressions  of  surprise  that  so  good  a  man  could 
have  been  produced  in  the  ranks  of  the  other  side.  In  the  eyes  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  it  is  not  the  least  of  President  Roosevelt's 
merits — as  the  visitor  to  the  United  States  is  not  infrequently  told — 
that  he  is  a  gentleman.  The  title  could  not  be  more  fittingly  bestowed. 
Taking  his  lineage  as  evidence,  he  traces,  or  could  trace  his  descent,  if 
he  troubled  himself  about  such  a  thing,  for  over  two  centuries  and  a 
half  in  America  alone  through  a  line  of  ancestors  of  position.  Since 
Jefferson,  no  man  of  higher  or  of  equal  literary  culture  has  rilled  the 
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presidential  office.  His  gifts  as  an  historian — power  of  patient  research, 
lucid  exposition,  judicial  decision — are  exceptionally  high.  In  his 
own  State  of  New  York  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  firm  and  wise 
administrator,  as  on  the  battle-field  he  has  shown  that  he  is  a  brave 
and  intelligent  soldier.  He  has  the  gentleman's  liking  for  manly 
sports.  He  is  a  fearless  rider.  A  much-prized  photograph  portrays 
him  on  horseback  in  the  act  of  clearing  a  high  post-and-rail  fence, 
and  post-and-rail  fences  in  America  are  serious  obstacles.  He  is  a 
good  shot  and  an  intrepid  hunter  of  big  game  of  the  fiercer  sort.  His 
known  indifference  to  pecuniary  advantage,  even  to  the  extent,  it 
is  said,  of  inattention  to  his  personal  fortune,  rightly  tends  to  enhance 
the  favour  that  he  enjoys  amongst  his  compatriots.  The  peeps  allowed 
the  public  into  the  family  circle  at  the  White  House  reveal  a  refined 
and  dignified  scene,  appreciated  and  admired  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
virtuous  homes  scattered  over  the  Kepubhc. 

Criticisms  of  President  Roosevelt  often  take  the  form  of  allega- 
tions of  impulsiveness.  If  there  is  impulsiveness  in  his  disposition 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  shallow  in  it.  The  thing  taken  up 
is  only  handled  after  full  consideration.  Action  upon  it  may  be 
hasty,  or  rather  such  that  does  not  include  delays  or  postpone- 
ments. In  dealing  with  a  dignified,  well-meaning,  but  lumbering 
Senate,  the  President's  strenuous  methods  and  love  for  clear-cut 
issues  may  seem  to  the  Senators  impulsive,  whilst  to  more  impartial 
observers  they  seem  to  be  marked  by  only  suitable  celerity.  The 
President's  conviction  obviously  is  that  if  a  measure  is  good  and 
necessary  it  cannot  be  adopted  too  soon. 

The  immense  service  rendered  by  him  to  civilisation  and  humanity 
by  his  successful  effort  to  bring  the  Russians  and  Japanese  together 
with  a  view  to  stopping  the  terrible  war  in  the  Far  East  has  placed 
him  in  the  regard  of  all  parties  on  a  pedestal  loftier  than  that  on 
which  any  of  his  predecessors  except  Washington — and  perhaps, 
though  less  likely,  Lincoln — ever  stood.  Yet  there  are  some  of  his 
fellow-citizens  who  say  that  even  in  this  he  was  impulsive  and  over- 
hasty.  Impulsive  in  stopping  bloodshed !  Over-hasty  in  saving 
thousands  of  human  lives  ! 

If  the  leader  is  such,  of  what  kind  is  the  army  which  is  mustering 
beneath  his  standard  ?  Of  the  physical  greatness  and  material 
development  of  the  United  States  the  whole  world  is  aware.  It  would 
be  a  serious  error  to  suppose  that  the  Americans  have  developed  only 
along  material  lines.  There  has  been  a  moral,  spiritual,  intellectual 
development  quite  as  striking.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  mental 
culture  more  highly  valued  or  more  diligently  sought.  The  aspira- 
tions of  Americans  in  this  direction  are  of  old  date ;  and  those  as- 
pirations have  not  been  swamped  by  the  flood  of  material  prosperity 
which  of  late  years  has  poured  over  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  the 
material  prosperity  has  been  made  to  minister  to  the  spread  of  culture. 
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It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  dates  of  the  foundation  of  some  im- 
portant seats  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Harvard's  antiquity 
is  generally  known,  the  date  of  its  original  foundation  being  1638. 
William-and-Mary  College  in  Virginia  was  founded  in  1693 ;  Yale  in 
1701 ;  Williams  College,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1703 ;  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1740 ;  Princeton  in  1746.  Columbia  University 
of  New  York  dates,  in  its  original  name  of  King's  College,  from  1754. 
That  the  work  of  founding  important  educational  institutions  has  not 
been  allowed  to  languish  while  the  country  was  growing  in  wealth 
will  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  a  list  of  420  American  universities  and 
colleges,  published  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
seven  are  noted  as  founded  later  than  1880.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
these  later  foundations  are  due  usually  to  private  munificence,  as  out 
of  thirty-seven  '  state  universities,'  establishments  due  to  the  action 
of  the  local  Governments,  only  eight  are  included  in  the  eighty-seven 
founded  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  colleges  that 
the  aspirations  of  the  Americans  towards  a  higher  culture  have  been 
manifested.  Great  and  magnificently-housed  libraries  abound  in  the 
United  States.  The  new  buildings  of  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington  form  a  noble  monument,  not  only  of  the  Americans'  love 
of  polite  learning,  but  also  of  the  high  position  in  the  world  of  art 
taken  by  American  architecture.  In  that  fine  art  they  stand  in  the 
foremost  rank.  Not  even  the  unsightly  outlines  of  a  group  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  storied  *  sky-scrapers '  can  be  cited  as  evidence  of  want  of 
architectural  good  taste.  Such  evidence  would  be  refuted  by  a  look 
at  hundreds  of  stately  and  beautiful  public  buildings  and  sumptuous 
private  houses.  Large  numbers  of  Americans  visit,  and  are  right  in 
visiting,  the  old  cities  of  Europe  with  their  historic  monuments,  but 
nowhere  are  they  likely  to  see  anything  of  modern  date  superior  to 
that  which  they  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  producing.  The 
palaces  of  Genoa  and  Venice  might  be  searched  in  vain  for  higher 
taste  in  design  or  greater  splendour  of  treatment.  In  the  United 
States  architecture  serves  wealth  and  luxury  in  very  attractive  ways. 
It  should  be  interesting  to  us  in  the  old  country  to  see  with  what 
success  contemporary  architects  in  America  are  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  *  Georgian  '  style.  To  look  at  some  recently  built  private  houses 
is  to  understand  the  beauties  which  that  style  is  capable  of  presenting ; 
whilst  comfort  as  well  as  beauty  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  home. 

Not  in  library  buildings  only  do  the  Americans  show  their  respect 
for  books.  The  tables  in  booksellers'  shops  are  piled — the  word  is 
exact — with  books  that  are  really  beautiful  specimens  of  printing. 
It  is  a  treat  to  glance  at  the  pages  of  some  of  the  dainty  volumes 
scattered  in  rich  profusion  over  a  shop  counter.  The  beauty  of  some 
of  the  bindings  is  almost  dazzling,  and  the  multitude  of  fine  designg 
is  extraordinary.  Wealth  associates  itself  with  the  pursuit  of  culture, 
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not  only  in  liberal  benefactions,  but  also  in  the  collection  of  books 
beautifully  bound  and  sumptuously  housed. 

We  know  better  in  Europe  what  Americans  have  done  in  others  of 
the  fine  arts  and  what  distinction  they  have  earned  as  painters  and 
sculptors.  Their  works  in  these  branches  of  art  have  been  seen  here, 
and  personal  inspection  of  them  has  permitted  the  formation  of 
judgment  as  to  their  merits.  Fewer  specimens  of  American  taste 
in  typography  and  bookbinding  reach  us  ;  and,  as  regards  American 
architecture,  we  have  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  descriptions. 
Drawings  of  buildings  often  fail  to  reproduce  the  atmospheric  environ- 
ment and  leave  us  unacquainted  with  that  congruity  with  prevailing 
conditions  which  enhances  so  greatly  the  beauty  of  the  architect's 
work.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  entirely  fanciful  to  believe  that  the  striking 
excellence  of  American  architecture  is  due  to  the  democratic  spirit 
with  which  that  glorious  art  is  necessarily  infused.  Build  as  he  may — 
for  the  abode  of  the  rich  man,  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites,  or 
for  the  public  service  of  the  community — the  architect's  design  is 
continuously  submitted  to  the  gaze  of  the  million,  and  his  success  is 
felt  to  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  extent  to  which  he  can  gratify 
the  sesthetic  sensibilities  of  a  multitude  of  observers. 

The  position  of  the  Americans  as  writers  of  fiction  is  established 
to  our  satisfaction  in  England  by  the  presence  of  their  works  in  every 
boudoir.  Equally,  if  not  more,  striking  evidence  of  the  high  stage  of 
literary  culture  reached  by  them  is  given  by  their  productions  in 
graver  branches  of  literature.  For  example,  they  are  showing  re- 
markable assiduity  in  what  may  be  called  comparative  political 
anatomy.  They  dissect  constitutions  with  fearless  and  skilful  hand, 
and  trace  back  existing  polity  to  remote  origins  with  the  scientific 
precision  of  the  palaeontologist  and  the  lucidity  of  expression  of  the 
consummate  narrator.  In  general  historical  writing  their  work  has 
a  similar  character.  It  reveals  industry  in  research,  fairness  in  judg- 
ing, and  clearness  of  narrative.  Captain  Mahan  has  shown  to  thou- 
sands of  English  readers  the  magnitude  of  the  treasure  that  can  be 
disclosed  by  those  who  have  mastered  the  process  of  philosophical 
deduction  in  history.  One  of  the  greatest  debts  which  we  in  the  old 
country  owe  to  our  kinsmen  in  the  United  States  is  that  due  to  them 
for  their  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  capacity  for  lucid  expression 
inherent  in  the  English  language.  American  state  papers,  official 
reports,  books  on  serious  subjects,  occasional  essays,  and,  very  often, 
newspaper  articles,  are  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  those  written 
in  French,  the  language  which  is  deservedly  credited  with  the  merit  of 
extreme  lucidity.  A  parallel  comparison  in  the  matter  of  wit  might 
be  instituted  without  misgiving.  From  time  to  time,  in  nearly  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  there  are  published  articles 
exquisitely  witty  and  in  good  taste.  The  *  reporter's  '  language,  with 
its  violent  distortion  of  the  sense  of  prepositions  and  its  other  solecisms, 
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is  distinct  from  that  used  by  the  leading-article  writer.  Of  one  class 
of  book  of  which  we  see  abundance  elsewhere  American  literature  is 
singularly  clear,  viz.  the  historical  book,  the  writer  of  which  tries  to 
hide  the  scantiness  of  his  knowledge  and  the  deficiency  in  his  research 
by  the  use  of  a  stilted  style. 

The  opinion,  once  widely  held  in  England  and  sedulously  inculcated 
by  a  host  of  American  writers,  that  in  the  United  States  decent  people 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  if  ever  it  was  true,  is  now  as 
much  out-of-date  as  would  be  the  opinion  that  scrofula  can  be  cured 
by  the  royal  touch.  Whether  it  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  war 
waged  against  '  Bossism,'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proportion 
of  men  of  refinement  and  position  entering  political  life  in  the  United 
States  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  any  other  country.  Moreover,  it  tends  to 
increase.  Bosses  still  exist,  and  well-bred  and  honourable  Americans 
who,  in  order  that  they  may  do  their  duty  to  their  country,  engage  in 
politics  have  to  tolerate  them  for  a  time  at  least ;  in  the  same  way 
that  many  English  gentlemen  of  unblemished  reputation,  who  amuse 
themselves  on  the  turf,  have  to  submit  to  contact  with  the  shady 
characters  that  the  sport  of  horse -racing  has  as  yet  proved  itself 
unable  to  slough  away.  The  American  Senate  as  a  body  may  have 
declined  of  late  in  public  esteem  ;  the  visitor  is  told  so  often  enough. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  senators  as  individuals  deservedly 
take  high  rank  in  the  society  of  the  capital,  and  not  only  because  of 
their  official  status.  When  the  Senate  is  in  session  a  sight  of  it  in  no 
way  encourages  acquiescence  in  M.  Ostrogorski's  desponding  estimate. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  percentage 
of  well-mannered  and  carefully  dressed  men  in  that  body  strikes  the 
spectator  in  the  gallery  as  quite  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  deliberations  of  each  branch  of  Congress  are  as  orderly  as 
those  of  other  Legislatures  ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  bear  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the  legislative  bear-garden  de- 
picted by  superior  persons  who  write  books  of  travel  and  insisted  upon 
by  not  a  few  Americans.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  bear-garden  aspect 
was  ever  presented.  If  it  was,  it  has  disappeared  as  completely  as  the 
knee-breeches  and  silk  stockings  of  Lord  North's  time. 

The  superior  political  and  administrative  officials  in  the  United 
States  are  generally  and  most  justly  esteemed  by  their  fellow-country- 
men. It  has  become  an  almost  commonplace  remark  that  President 
Roosevelt  naturally  endeavours  to  surround  himself  with  men  of  high 
character.  No  tribute  to  his  own  could  be  more  honourable.  Stand- 
ing close  to  his  side  are  men  who — with  a  patriotic  indifference  to 
personal  interests  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass — have  resigned 
opportunities  of  securing  affluence  in  order  to  assume  arduous,  thank- 
less, and  ill-paid  posts  in  the  Administration.  It  is  a  new  feature  of 
colonial  polity  that  men  of  wealth  should  go  to  distant  countries  with 
unhealthy,  or  at  any  rate  uncongenial,  climates,  and  take  up,  not 
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positions  of  splendour  and  high  social  distinction,  but  posts  in  which 
hard  work  and  often  squalid  surroundings  await  the  occupant.  Nothing 
could  prove  more  conclusively  the  resolve  of  the  Americans  to  act 
justly  by  the  people  of  their  newly  acquired  dependencies  than  the 
high  character  and  self-devotion  of  many  of  the  men  who  have  under- 
taken to  govern  and  superintend  them.  In  this  country  we  have  seen 
what  class  of  men  the  United  States  send  to  represent  them  abroad, 
and  the  great  personal  distinction  of  these  envoys  ought  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  those  who  administer  the  Governments  of 
remote  archipelagoes,  now  sheltered  by  the  American  flag. 

It  is  surely  worth  while  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  racial  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  who  are  playing  so  great  a  part,  and  who  are 
obviously  destined  to  play  a  still  greater  part,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Has  it  ever  struck  the  reader  that,  over  the  immense  area  of  the 
United  States,  a  single  language  is  spoken,  and  that  that  language  is 
English  ?  Conceive  what  it  would  be  if,  from  London  to  Constanti- 
nople, from  Stockholm  to  Messina,  only  one  form  of  speech  prevailed ! 
Sporadic  instances  of  alien  tongues  occur  no  doubt  in  the  American 
Republic  as  they  do  in  England,  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  handful  of  French  in  Louisiana  and  of  a 
scattered  remnant  of  Spanish-Mexicans  in  California  and  New  Mexico 
— nearly  all  of  whom,  by  the  way,  can  speak  English — the  unity  of 
speech  is  as  above  stated ;  for  the  other  languages  soon  die  out  and 
never  descend  to  later  generations.  The  durability'  of  French,  as 
compared  for  example  with  German,  and  its  successful  resistance  to 
extinction  by  another  tongue,  of  which  Canada,  Louisiana,  and 
Mauritius  supply  proof,  may  be  suggested  as  a  subject  meriting  the 
attention  of  men  of  science.1  The  Americans  are  firmly  resolved  that 
English  and  English  only  shall  be  their  national  speech.  The  in- 
habitant who,  where  the  law  requires  the  inscription  of  his  name  on 
any  article  of  property,  should  persist  in  inscribing  it  in  Erse  or  Cyril-ic 
characters  would  soon  find  himself  in  unpleasant  contact  with  the 
police ;  whilst  the  fate  of  the  orator  who  might  essay  to  address  a 
legislative  assembly  in  an  unknown  ancestral  tongue  would  certainly 
be  such  as  to  discourage  attempts  at  similar  linguistic  performances. 

This  people,  to  which  English  is  the  one  medium  of  communication, 
lives  under  a  system  of  law  based  on  the  common  law  of  England  and 
still  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  it.  There  is  not  a  considerable 
law  library  in  the  United  States  which  does  not  contain  English  legal 
text-books.  The  decisions  of  English  judges  often  govern  cases  in 
American  courts  ;  and  American  decisions,  if  not  binding,  are  referred 
to  and  quoted  with  respect  in  courts  in  England.  There  is  something 

1  There  are  other  striking  instances  of  the  vitality  of  a  Eomance  language.  The 
Daco-Roman  (or  Eoumanian)  dialect  has  endured  in  a  most  unfavourable  environ- 
ment since  Trajan's  time,  and  the  Macedo-Eoman  (or  Tzintzar)  probably  longer. 
The  case  of  Portuguese  at  Macao  is  something  like  these. 
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almost  startling  to  a  stranger  in  the  familiarity  of  American  lawyers 
with  the  names  and  history  of  Englishmen  of  their  own  profession. 
This  familiarity  is  maintained  not  only  with  the  great  names  of  the 
past — with  Hale,  and  Blackstone,  and  Mansfield — but  also  with 
names  as  recent  as  Selborne,  and  Cairns,  and  Russell  of  Killowen. 
On  nearly  every  day  one  may  read  in  an  American  newspaper  some 
reminder  of  English  jurisprudence — the  grand  jury  has  found  a  bill 
against  such  and  such  an  accused  person ;  the  Attorney-General  has 
entered  a  refusal  to  prosecute,  &c.  The  French  law  incorporated  in 
the  code  of  Louisiana  and  the  small  proportion  of  Spanish  law  incorpo- 
rated in  that  of  California  are  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  general 
uniformity. 

With  English  as  their  language,  classical  English  literature  as  their 
possession,  and  English  law  as  the  basis  of  their  own,  the  Americans 
live  under  a  polity  inherited  from  and  in  essentials  like  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  points  where  similarity  merges  into  identity  are  numerous, 
and  so  are  those  where,  identity  being  impracticable,  approaches  to 
it  have  been  made.  American  commentators  on  the  Constitution, 
even  those  who  maintain  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
British  and  that  of  the  United  States,  are  accustomed  to  cite  or  refer 
to  the  former  over  and  over  again.  The  main  points  of  difference 
are  due  to  what  Professor  Jesse  Macy,  of  Iowa  College,  in  his  work 
on  Party  Organisation  and  Machinery,  calls  *  the  distrust  of  the  fathers 
in  democratic  government.'  '  They  were  convinced  that  the  people 
were  not  to  be  trusted.1  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  a  similar 
conviction  did  not  prevail  in  Great  Britain  when  the  United  States 
Constitution  was  being  drawn  up.  It  may  be  accounted  to  George  the 
Third  for  righteousness  that  he  and  Washington  thought  alike  on  this 
point.  The  result  in  America  was  to  constitute  a  strong  executive, 
the  President,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  put  in  his  way  by  the 
Senate,  being  the  most  powerful  political  personage  in  the  world. 
Also,  the  Speaker  at  Washington  is  an  autocrat  compared  with  the 
Speaker  at  Westminster.  Generally,  local  and  municipal  officials  in 
the  United  States  are  entrusted  with  greater  power  than  their  counter- 
parts in  England.  In,  national  affairs,  nevertheless,  the  difference 
between  the  two  countries  almost  disappears  when  the  British  Prime 
Minister  is  a  man  of  strong  character  and  has  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Another  difference  on  which  much  stress  is 
laid  is  that  between  the  Cabinet  system  in  England  and  the  absence 
of  that  form  of  government  in  the  United  States.  The  difference  is 
certainly  considerable  ;  but  in  practice  it  has  diminished,  as  the 
organisation  of  party  machinery  has  become  more  developed  in  this 
country.  Differences  such  as  these  notwithstanding,  American 
political  life  resembles  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  much  more  closely 
than  it  does  that  of  any  other  country. 

Using  the  same  speech,  obeying  nearly  the  same  laws,  reading 
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the  same  books,  and  living  under  a  similar  constitutional  system, 
the  resemblance  of  the  institutions  of  the  Americans  to  those  of  their 
English  kinsmen  is  accentuated  by  the  existence  of  another  and 
most  potent  factor.  Family  life  in  the  United  States  is  almost 
identical  with  family  life  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  in  nearly 
every  other  direction,  so  in  this,  American  development,  if  it  tends  to 
divergence  from  the  old  English  type,  is  original,  and  not  imitative  of 
Continental  European  conditions.  Where  it  ceases  to  be  exactly 
English  it  becomes  distinctly  American — that  is,  it  proceeds  along 
lines  like  those  followed  by  its  original.  In  this  discussion  it  is  more 
convenient  to  use  the  word  f  English '  as  a  general  term  rather 
than  '  British,'  which,  if  introduced,  would  too  often  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  commentary  or  explanation.  The  home  in  the 
American  city — excepting,  of  course,  recent  architectural  experiments 
which,  in  the  United  States  as  in  the  old  country,  occasionally  show 
much  originality — is  built  on  the  same  general  plan  as  thousands  of 
homes  in  Dublin  and  Cork,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Birmingham  and 
Manchester.  More  than  this,  the  family  life  is  the  same ;  the  meals, 
the  amusements,  the  domestic  organisation  in  general.  Sojourn  in 
an  American  city  does  not  remind  an  Englishman  of  any  European 
Continental  city,  but  frequently  reminds  him  of  England.  In  the 
Eastern  States  especially,  and  also  in  a  less  notable,  but  still  notable, 
degree  in  the  Western,  the  American  Sunday  recalls  the  English 
Sunday,  and  has  little  likeness  to  the  '  Continental.'  In  the  old  and 
in  the  new  country  there  are,  at  the  same  hour,  the  same  crowds 
going  to  or  coming  from  different  places  of  worship,  all  with  English 
names — Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Baptist,  &c.  The 
buildings  in  which  Divine  service  is  celebrated  are,  as  regards  archi- 
tectural design,  exactly  alike  in  both  countries.  Further  evidence  of 
similarity  may  be  found  in  the  position,  highly  important  notwith- 
standing the  relative  numerical  inferiority  of  its  adherents,  of  the 
'  Episcopal  Church,'  which  is  a  branch  of  and  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England.  In  1904  it  was  stated  to  have  782,543  com- 
municants, and  its  total  numbers  are  estimated  at  three  millions — 
i.e.  hardly  4  per  cent,  of  the  population.  It  certainly  has  far  more 
than  4  per  cent,  of  the  influence  enjoyed  by  the  various  Churches. 
Amongst  its  bishops  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  respected 
men  in  the  country,  and  the  average  ability  of  its  preachers  is  very 
high. 

The  social  life  of  America  is  attractive  to  the  English  visitor 
because  of  its  similarity  to  that  of  his  own.  He  does  not  feel  a 
stranger.  Social  intercourse  there  is  charmingly  vivacious,  and  is 
made  intensely  interesting  by  the  remarkable  conversational  powers 
of  Americans  of  both  sexes.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  assert  that  a  dinner- 
party in  London  can  possibly  be  dull ;  a  dull  dinner-party  in  Washing- 
ton is  unthinkable.  The  hospitality  of  Americans  has  long  been 
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well  known.  It  is  distinguished  not  so  much  by  its  profusion  as  by 
the  delightful  courtesy  shown  in  taking  trouble,  usually  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  to  make  the  visitor's  time  pass  pleasantly.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  American  people  resembles  that  of  the  English. 
An  English  guest  in  a  New  York  club  at  its  most  crowded  hour  would 
be  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  amongst  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and  that  he  had  merely  crossed  a  street  and  not  the  ocean. 

Recent  commentators  on  American  affairs  have  noticed  the  ad- 
vance— if  it  be  advance — towards  aristocratic  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try. The  evidence  of  this  is  multiform.  The  increasing  gorgeous- 
ness  of  servants'  liveries  has  been  specially  pointed  at  as  a  symptom. 
The  insidious  anti-democratic  influence  of  '  small-clothes '  was  cited 
long  ago.  '  Rabagas,  prends  garde,'  says  one  of  Sardou's  characters, 
'  c'est  par  la  culotte  qu'on  commence,  et  c'est  par  les  decorations  v 
qu'on  finit.'  Button-holes  of  dress-coats  and  photographs  of  eminent 
soldiers  in  uniform  show  that  the  decorations  have  begun  to  appear. 
Precedence  has  become  an  important,  even  a  serious,  question.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  gravely  discussed  in  a  leading  article  in  an 
influential  Washington  newspaper,  the  writer  holding  that  it  was  a  fit 
subject  for  legislation  by  Congress  !  He  ingeniously  suggested  that 
the  legislation  might  take  the  form  of  fixing  the  order  in  which  different 
persons  should  march  in  processions  such  as  are  formed  at  the  in- 
auguration of  a  President.  Officials  proceeding  to  or  departing  from 
a  railway  station  are  now  not  infrequently  escorted  by  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  aristocracy  rises  in  republics 
and  declines  in  monarchies.  The  Eupatrids  in  Athens,  the  Optimates 
in  republican  Rome,  had  much  more  influence  than  a  duke  has  in 
monarchical  Italy  or  a  grandee  in  monarchical  Spain ;  whilst  the 
serrata  del  maggior  consiglio,  which  founded  an  hereditary  aristocracy, 
ruling  for  many  years,  was  effected,  not  in  a  monarchy,  but  in 
republican  Venice.  The  truth  is  that  there  has  been  always  a'  strong 
aristocratic  element  in  American  society.  The  seventeenth-century 
gubernatorial  families  of  Massachusetts,  like  the  Winthrops  and  the 
Endicotts,  can  claim  a  nobilitas  which,  because  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  first  curule  office,  might  have  been  envied  by  the  Licinii  or  Porcii 
in  the  Rome  of  Cicero.  Some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  Dutch 
families  in  New  York  State  are  hereditary  aristocrats,  as  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Roosevelts,  who  have  held  a  position  of  eminence 
which,  so  to  speak,  entitles  them  to  the  privilege  of  the  tabouret. 
The  aristocratic  sentiment  has  never  really  died  out  in  the  South. 
Impoverished,  as  he  has  been,  by  the  Civil  War,  the  Virginian  gentle- 
man, through  whose  veins  runs  some  of  the  bluest  of  English  blood, 
still  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  days  when  his  ancestors  maintained 
a  state  parallel  to  that  of  many  a  great  European  noble.  Family  pride 
— vetus  et  insita  Claudia  families  superbia — is  probably  greater  now  in 
the  United  States  than  ever  it  was,  and  is  not  resented  by  the  com- 
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munity  at  large.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  holder  of  a 
British  peerage  was  once  elected  Speaker  of  the  Cahfornian  House  of 
Representatives. 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  the 
English  element — using  the  word  *  English '  here,  as  usually  in  this 
discussion,  in  a  general  sense — has  been  swamped  by  the  immense 
infusion  of  non-English  elements  into  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Facts  are  against  this  contention.  The  necessity  of  acquiring 
the  English  language,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  virtually  English 
laws,  and  of  submitting  to  what  in  essence  are  English  constitutional 
arrangements,  has  secured  the  predominance  of  the  English-speaking 
race  in  the  country.  The  wit  and  eloquence  for  which  Americans 
are  so  famous  come  largely  from  the  Irish  strain  in  their  blood,  mix- 
ture with  the  latter  gifted  race  exercising  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  spiritual  side.  So,  too,  the  commercial  aptitude  so  widely  dis- 
played in  the  United  States  may  be  traced,  together  with  other  fine 
qualities,  to  Scottish  ancestry. 

The  predominance  just  mentioned  has  existed  throughout  the 
history  of  the  people,  and  still  exists.  Out  of  twenty-six  Presidents 
all  but  two  could  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  British  Isles,  the  two 
exceptions  being  of  Dutch  descent — Van  Buren  and  Roosevelt.  It 
is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  vice-presidents.  Every  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  from  the  foundation  of  that  dignified  tribunal, 
with  a  single  and  that  a  doubtful  exception,  has  borne  an  English 
name.  Vagaries  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  lead  to  corrupt  lections 
in  patronymics  and  genealogies  as  they  do  in  other  compositions, 
and  a  name  originally  foreign  may  occasionally  take  an  English 
form.  For  instance,  the  American  family  of  Dabney,  an  appellation 
which  looks  English  enough,  is  really  a  branch  of  the  distinguished 
French  family  of  d'Aubigny.  Therefore  in  fixing  the  descent  of  an 
American  house  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  assigning 
to  it  a  wrong  nationality.  In  the  present  investigation,  doubtful  as 
well  as  obviously  foreign  patronymics  will  be  separated  from  the 
rest,  these  last  only  being  counted  as  English. 

The  nine  living  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  appointments 
cover  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  all  bear  English  names.  Out 
of  twenty-seven  judges  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  twenty- 
three,  and  out  of  ninety  United  States  District  Court  judges  seventy- 
nine,  are  shown  by  their  names  to  be  of  English  descent.  There 
have  been  thirty-four  different  occupants  of  the  Speaker's  chair  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  Of  their  names  twenty-six 
are  undoubtedly  English.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  out  of  nine 
Secretaries  of  State  only  one  has  borne  a  non-English  name.  In  the 
present  Congress,  amongst  ninety  senators  only  twelve,  and  amongst 
386  representatives  only  seventy,  appear  to  be  of  other  than  English 
origin.  The  same  may  be  said  of  twenty  out  of  twenty-two  general 
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officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  army,  and  of  twenty-two  out  of  twenty- 
six  admirals. 

We  find  similar  conditions  when  we  leave  the  lists  of  Federal 
authorities.  No  less  than  thirty-five  out  of  forty-five  governors  of 
States  are  of  English  lineage ;  whilst  out  of  103  mayors  of  the  larger 
cities  only  twenty-nine  have  non-English  family  names.  This  is 
highly  significant,  because,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out,  immigrants 
of  Continental-European  origin  flock  into  the  cities.  The  English 
predominance  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  great 
business  institutions  of  the  Republic.  For  example,  out  of  109  banks 
in  New  York — cosmopolitan  as  its  commerce  is — and  Brooklyn, 
seventy-six  have  presidents  with  names  indicating  their  English 
descent.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  in  the  highest  academic 
posts  in  the  United  States  representatives  of  the  English  element  in 
the  population  would  be  outnumbered  by  those  who  descend  from 
nations  credited  with  greater  aptitude  for  scholastic  pursuits.  It  is 
not  so,  however,  for  316  out  of  414  universities  and  colleges  are  pre- 
sided over  by  scholars  whose  ancestry  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  above  figures  prove  either  that  the  English  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  American  Republic  greatly  outnumbers  the  re- 
mainder, which,  in  view  of  the  varied  immigration  of  the  last  half- 
century,  would  indicate  superior  racial  vigour,  or  that  the  English 
proportion,  if  not  numerically  stronger,  must  be  incomparably  more 
influential.  That  element  is  becoming  more  rather  than  less  English. 
The  physical  type,  as  already  hinted,  is  approximating  to  that  in  the 
*  old  country.'  The  tall,  lanky,  thin-visaged  American  of  the  con- 
ventional pictures  has  disappeared.  His  successor  is  at  least  as 
stoutly  built  as  the  conventional  John  Bull.  Changes  in  the  mode 
of  life  of  Americans  bring  it  into  closer  resemblance  to  our  own. 
Love  of  specially  English  sports  is  now  widespread.  With  our  athletic 
games  the  slang  relating  to  them  has  passed  over  to  and  become 
acclimatised  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  number  of  prints  of 
English  hunting  and  coaching  scenes  displayed  in  shop-windows  is 
very  striking.  Living  in  the  country  is  growing  more  and  more 
popular,  in  admitted  imitation  of  English  habits  and  tastes. 

It  is  not  surprising — the  conditions  being  as  they  are — that  much 
friendliness  should  be  shown  by  Americans  to  the  English  people 
generally,  as  well  as  to  individual  Englishmen.  Expressions  of  satis- 
faction with  the  present  amicable  relations  between  the  old  country 
and  the  new  come  from  all  classes ;  in  fact,  Americans  are  as  proud 
of  their  English  origin  as  we  ought  to  be  of  the  exalted  position  which 
they  are  taking  in  the  world.  Their  admiration  and  regard  for  King 
Edward — 'the  King,'  as  he  always  is  to  them — is  unstinted  and 
specially  agreeable  to  English  ears.  Their  interest  in  the  '  old  country,' 
and  in  the  attitude  of  its  neighbours  towards  it,  is  tinged  with  affec- 
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tion.  All  this  imposes  on  us  a  duty  which,  it  is  urged  in  all  humility, 
we  should  hasten  to  discharge.  That  duty  is  to  know  our  kinsmen 
better,  to  study  their  ways  closely,  and  form  an  accurate  conception 
of  that  which  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing.  Mr.  Rhodes's 
munificent  bequest  has  brought  many  a  young  American  to  observe 
us  in  our  home.  We  may  hope  that  means  may  be  found  of  enabling 
our  own  youth  to  observe  our  kinsmen  in  like  manner.  The  young 
Englishman  who  appreciates  the  greatness  of  his  race  could  have  no 
more  inspiring  occupation  than  studying  on  the  spot  the  processes  by 
which  one  branch  of  that  race  has  made  itself  the  greatest  of  nations. 

CYPRIAN  A.  G.  BRIDGE. 
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THE    BISHOP    OF  LONDON    ON    THE 
DECLINING    BIRTH   RATE 


UNTIL  quite  recently  the  available  statistics  regarding  the  birth  rate 
have  been  somewhat  crude  and  open  to  criticism.  They  have  sufficed 
for  broad  deductions,  but  have  lacked  the  *  corrections '  necessary 
to  make  them  strictly  reliable  and  scientific. 

This  has  now  been  altered.  The  recent  paper  of  Dr.  Newsholme 
and  Dr.  Stevenson,  as  well  as  the  paper  of  Mr.  Yule,  both  of  which 
were  submitted  to  the  December  meeting  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  mark  a  decided  epoch  in  our  methods  of  calculation. 

In  particular  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  very  valuable 
paper  of  Drs.  Newsholme  and  Stevenson  on  '  The  Decline  of  Human 
Fertility  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Other  Countries  as  Shown  by 
Corrected  Birth  Rates,'  because  their  work  is  thorough,  painstaking, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  free  from  any  possibility  of  serious  error. 
They  have  set  themselves  to  obtain  a  real  '  measure  of  fertility,' 
which,  operating  upon  a  population  of  given  constitution  as  to  age, 
sex,  and  marriage,  produces  as  its  result  the  crude  birth  rate. 

Now  this  measure  of  fertility,  or  corrected  birth  rate,  as  calculated 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  several  other  countries,"  shows  a 
certain  difference  from  the  crude  birth  rate,  but  nothing  that  would, 
I  think,  seriously  invalidate  the  conclusions  of  previous  writers.  In 
certain  instances,  however,  and  especially  as  applied  to  Ireland,  the 
difference  obtained  by  the  better  computation  is  most  remarkable. 
The  extraordinary  position  it  gives  to  Ireland  as  heading  the  Euro- 
pean peoples  in  fertility  is  well  shown  by  the  table  on  next  page. 

Regarding  their  method  of  calculation  the  authors  write  as  follows  : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  by  the  method  of  calculation  adopted  the 
influence  of  differences  in  the  proportion  of  wives  and  in  the  ages  of  these 
wives  has  been  eliminated,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  separate  between  what 
we  may  call  the  arithmetical  and  the  pathological  causes  of  decline  in  the 
birth  rate.  France  is  the  best  instance  of  a  pathological  birth  rate.  The  term 
1  natalite  pathologique  '  is  used  by  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon,  the  head  of  the  Statis- 
tical Bureau  of  the  City  of  Paris.  France  has  rather  a  larger  number  of  wives 
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aged  15-45  than  England  and  Wales  per  1,000  of  total  population.  But  its 
corrected  legitimate  birth  rate  is  30  per  cent,  lower,  and  its  total  corrected  birth 
rate  24  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  England  and  Wales.  Ireland,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  low  crude  birth  rate,  which  becomes  one  of  the  highest  in  Europe 
when  correction  is  made  for  the  fact  that  only  76'5  per  1,000  of  population,  as 
compared  with  117-0  in  England  and  Wales,  are  wives  of  child-bearing  age,  only 
32-5  per  cent,  of  the  women  aged  15-45  being  married,  as  compared  with  46'8 
per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales. 
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By  the  application  of  this  *  corrected  birth  rate '  an  order  of 
merit  is  established  for  various  countries,  counties,  and  towns.  These 
show  very  considerable  variations,  but  the  general  result  of  the  cor- 
rections as  applied  to  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  '  to  lower 
the  birth  rates  of  large  towns,  except  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
the  rates  are  raised/ 

Ireland  and  all  its  divisions  alone  among  all  the  countries  for  which 
figures  could  be  obtained  show  an  increased  fertility.  Such  are  the  wonders 
effected  by  a  corrected  statement,  although  the  crude  legitimate  birth  rate  of 
Ireland  in  1903  was  22'5,  and  that  of  England  and  Wales  27'3  per  1,000  of 
population.  The  low  crude  birth  rate  of  Ireland  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  child-bearing  population  of  Ireland  has  been  transferred 
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to  America.  Those  remaining  in  Ireland  who  are  of  child-bearing  age  are 
adding  to  the  population  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  corresponding 
population  of  England,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  corrected  legitimate  birth 
rate  of  Ireland  is  35'6  and  that  of  England  and  Wales  27'3  per  1,000  of 
population. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  birth  rate  are  considered  under 
the  headings  of  Urbanisation,  Industrial  Conditions,  Prosperity,  Race, 
Religion,  Social  Conditions,  including  Poverty,  and,  finally,  Social 
Felo-de-se. 

Under  this  heading  the  authors  write  : 

The  decline  of  birth  rate  is  not  due  to  increased  poverty. 

It  is  associated  with  a  general  raising  of  the  standard  of  comfort,  and  is  an 
expression  of  the  determination  of  the  people  to  secure  this  greater  comfort. 

It  is  not  caused  by  greater  stress  in  modern  life,  but  is  a  consequence  of  the 
greater  desire  for  luxury.  Possibly  the  raising  of  the  age  for  leaving  school, 
and  allied  changes  as  to  work,  have  aided  in  producing  the  result  by  preventing 
children  being  an  early  source  of  profit.  These  and  allied  motives  have  made 
parents  look  round  for  the  means  of  keeping  their  families  within  '  prudent ' 
limits.  The  gradual  slackening  of  the  religious  restraints,  which  were  formerly 
to  a  much  greater  extent  associated  with  family  life,  have  doubtless  aided  in 
making  husbands  and  wives  willing  to  utilise  such  preventive  means  as  they 
have  been  able  to  discover.  Increased  education  has  helped  in  securing  access 
to  the  necessary  information,  and  the  greater  aggregation  of  populations  in 
towns  has  doubtless  supplied  not  only  increased  facilities  for  the  communica- 
tion of  information  on  the  subject,  but  also  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary 
appliances.  Many  druggists  are  stated  to  make  a  large  share  of  their  income 
in  this  way. 

The  examples  already  given  indicate  that  the  '  gospel  of  comfort '  has  been 
widely  adopted,  and  that  it  is  becoming  the  practical  ethical  standard  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  civilised  communities,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Thus  Halifax  and  Bradford  began  early.  The  selected  rural  counties 
in  this  country  have  now  approximated  to  the  urban  counties.  Prussia  has  not 
yet  overtaken  Berlin,  but  it  is  following  its  example.  We  have  no  hope  that 
any  nation — in  the  absence  of  strong  and  overwhelming  moral  influences  to  the 
contrary— will  be  permanently  left  behind  in  this  race  to  decimate  the  race. 
We  must  look — failing  the  possibility  indicated  in  the  last  sentence — for  an 
increasing  practice  of  the  artificial  prevention  of  child-bearing,  which,  whatever 
may  be  said  for  exceptional  instances,  is  at  least  difficult  to  justify  when  used 
merely  as  a  supposed  means  towards  increased  social  comfort.  And  with  this 
we  must  look  for  a  lower  standard  of  moral  outlook,  a  lowering  of  the  ideal  of 
married  life,  and  a  consequent  deterioration  of  the  moral,  if  not  also  of  the 
physical  nature  of  mankind.  France  has  anticipated  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
has  thus  come  near  the  consummation  of  its  social  felo-de-se.  But  it  is  only  a 
question  of  decades,  in  the  absence  of  a  great  change  in  the  moral  standpoint 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  before  others  follow  in  the  same  direction,  possibly 
even  at  the  same  pace.  The  outlook  is  gloomy,  and  we  cannot  look  with 
confidence  to  the  help  which  is  likely  to  come  either  from  preaching  or  medical 
teaching.  "  •*•„ 

In  the  paper  by  Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule  (Newmarch  Lecturer  on  Statistics 
at  University  College,  London  l)  we  find,  in  a  survey  of  the  more 

1  On  the  Changes  in  the  Marriage   and  Birth  Rates  in  England  and   Wales 
during  the  Past  Half -century,  with  an  Enquiry  as  to  the  Probable  Causes. 
VOL.  LIX— No.  348  Q 
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limited  field  with  which  it  deals,  a  very  close  correspondence  with 
the  writers  from  whom  I  have  been  quoting  as  to  the  fact  and  amount 
and  distribution  of  the  declining  birth  rate,  but  Mr.  Yule  has  a  different 
method  of  correction  for  the  crude  birth  rate,  into  which  I  need  not 
now  enter. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  in  Diagram  XVI.  we 
have  a  graphic  picture  of  the  fall  of  the  birth  rate  from  about  1875 
to  near  the  present  time.  Regarding  this  he  states  :  c  For  some 
reason  or  other  the  actual  fecundity  of  married  women  has  been 
falling  with  increasing  rapidity  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  it 
is  to  this  and  to  no  mere  changes  in  the  proportion  of  married  women 
to  the  population  that  the  fall  in  the  rate  is  due.'  Again,  in  dealing 
with  thirteen  London  districts  in  1871  and  1901,  he  remarks  :  '  The  birth 
rate  has  fallen  for  the  upper  class  districts  by  7*2  points  per  thousand, 
or  25  per  cent. ;  for  the  lower  by  4*1  points,  or  11  per  cent.'  But, 
after  some  closer  consideration,  he  adds  :  *  I  think  this  almost  compels 
one  to  conclude  that  while  there  is  a  very  marked  contrast  indeed 
between  the  best  and  worst  districts  in  towns,  the  contrast  cannot 
be  anything  like  so  great  between  the  better  classes  of  wage-earners 
and  the  upper  and  middle  classes  as  a  whole  :  the  fall  has  been  too 
widespread  and  too  general.'  In  his  inquiry  into  the  probable  causes 
of  the  decline  of  fertility  Mr.  Yule  deals  mainly  with  the  effect  of  the 
variation  of  prices  on  the  reproduction  of  the  race.  He,  as  well  as 
Drs.  Newsholme  and  Stevenson,  and  indeed  every  other  skilled 
statistician,  recognises  that  there  may  be  many  factors ;  but  his  inquiry 
is  mainly  directed  to  the  one  I  have  already  indicated,  and  while 
regarding  this  as  an  important  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  rate,  he  adds, 
very  fairly :  '  There  remains,  however,  the  fact  that  the  fall  in  the 
fertility  coefficient  was  greater  for  the  decade  1891-1901  than  for 
any  previous  decade,  and  that  this  by  no  means  corresponds  with 
the  course  of  prices.'  At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  Mr.  Yule  points 
out  that  pessimistic  views  as  to  the  future  are  misplaced  only  in  so 
far  as  temporary  causes  are  at  work,  such  as  that  of  the  kind  he  has 
been  discussing. 

II 

These  papers,  which  I  have  only  briefly  reviewed,  contain  the 
very  latest  and  most  scientific  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  birth 
rate.  Both  are  agreed  in  pointing  out  the  marked  rapidity  and  extent 
of  the  decline  during  the  last  thirty  years  ;  in  recognising  that  this  is 
due  to  serious  loss  of  fertility  in  the  married  life  of  the  people ;  that 
the  loss  is  mainly  confined  to  the  married  life  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  *  corrections  '  employed  have  been  applied 
to  the  larger  towns  (excepting  in  Ireland),  these  tend  to  lower  the 
computation  of  the  crude  birth  rate  instead  of  raising  it. 

In  estimating  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  the  different 
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writers  take  somewhat  different  lines.  What  makes  them  do  so  ? 
I  venture  to  think  I  know  the  cause.  Dr.  Newsholme  and  Dr.  Steven- 
son have  actual  professional  knowledge  and  experience,  which 
Mr.  Yule  has  not.  We  who  are  doctors,  if  we  write  at  all  on  such  a 
subject  as  this,  are  forced  in  the  present  day  to  write  not  as  those  seeking 
for  reasons,  for  we  know  them.  We  have  not  been  led  away  by  any 
theories  or  extravagant  suspicions.  We  know  that  many  economic 
factors  have  their  (limited)  share  in  causation.  We  can  gauge  too, 
fairly  accurately,  the  share  taken  in  causation  by  such  individual 
reasons  as  mutual  abstention,  enforced  absence  (in  the  cases  of  soldiers 
and  sailors),  incompatibility,  malformation,  and  sterility  due  to  disease 
both  in  men  and  women ;  but  we  have  long  since  passed  the  necessity 
of  searching  for  the  main  cause  of  the  declining  birth  rate,  because  we 
cannot  help  knowing  it.  Patients  freely  confess  to  '  artificial  pre- 
vention.' They  ask  and  write  for  advice  about  it :  and  the  problems 
associated  with  it,  such  as  its  probable  influence  on  ovarian  and 
nervous  disease,  are  being  forced  on  our  attention  every  day  of  our 
lives. 

I  question  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  any  doctor  of 
experience  and  standing,  in  active  professional  work  among  the  people, 
who  would  not  wholly  agree  in  the  thesis  that  the  decline  in  the  birth 
rate  is  really  due  to  artificial  prevention.  Beyond  this,  on  the  question 
of  the  harm  done  by  such  practice,  we  should  differ,  as  doctors 
always  have  differed  in  their  estimate  of  the  physical  harm  done  by 
alcohol,  by  opium,  and  by  prostitution ;  but  the  almost  inevitable 
tendency  of  scientific  research  is,  in  the  long  run,  to  uphold  the  opinion 
of  those  who  from  the  first  have  set  themselves  against  all  questionable 
practice  and  indulgence. 

Since  I  delivered  my  Presidential  address  2  on  this  subject  two 
years  ago  I  have  found  such  widespread  agreement  and  approval  of 
all  that  I  said  among  my  own  professional  brethren  everywhere  that 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  bringing  the  whole  body  of  professional  opinion 
in  evidence  at  least  of  practical  unanimity  in  the  tracing  the  decline 
of  the  birth  rate  to  the  use  of  artificial  checks  or  preventives.  And 
this  body  of  skilled  opinion,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  not  founded  on 
any  theory,  but  on  the  ascertained  facts  of  daily  experience.  Indeed, 
it  is  altogether  too  late  in  the  day  for  any  star-gazing  as  to  the  cause 
of  diminishing  birth  rates  when  the  cause  of  the  stationary  population 
of  France  has  been  threshed  out  and  acknowledged  for  years,  and 
when  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  similar  decline  in 
New  South  Wales  not  only  traces  the  cause  directly  to  artificial 
prevention,  but  stigmatises  the  married  state  of  those  who  practise 
it  as  one  of  '  monogynous  prostitution.' 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Newsholme  and  Dr.  Stevenson 

8  The  Diminishing  Birth  Rate.    (London :  Bailli&re,  Tindal  &  Cox.    1904.) 
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are  exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  those  at  which  I  arrived  in  1904.  If 
there  be  any  difference  it  is  that  the  later  opinion  is  more  grave  and 
pessimistic. 

Ill 

If  any  justification  were  needed  for  the  reference  to  the  decline  of 
the  birth  rate  in  the  recent  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London,3  surely 
the  brief  review  I  have  made  of  the  very  best  research  and  opinion  on 
this  subject  is  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  the  few  but  kind  and  noble 
words  by  which,  through  his  clergy,  the  Bishop  has  sought  to  influence 
the  people  of  his  diocese.  Under  the  light  of  the  best  scientific  evidence 
and  opinion  they  should  evoke  our  most  thankful  and  appreciative 
recognition. 

One  result  of  Dr.  Newsholme  and  Dr.  Stevenson's  work  is  quite 
unexpected  and  very  suggestive  of  hope.  If  there  be  no  mistake  in 
their  figures  (though  I  confess  they  have  startled  me)  the  corrected 
birth  rate  of  Ireland,  placing  her  as  it  does  at  the  head  of  Europe  in 
fertility,  seems  to  show  (as  the  authors  recognise)  the  power  of  religious 
faith  and  practice  in  stemming  the  tide  of  luxurious  selfishness  and 
social  suicide. 

Ireland  (they  say)  is  a  chiefly  Koman  Catholic  country  in  which  preventive 
measures  against  child-bearing  are  banned,  and  the  birth  rate  represents  in  the 
main  the  true  fertility  of  the  country  ;  while  in  Germany  and  in  England  the 
birth  rate  is  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  the  relative  magnitude  of  which  is 
unknown — viz.,  natural  fertility  and  artificial  measures  against  it. 

But  if  here,  in  England,  we  have  a  race  still  instinct  with  the 
sense  of  duty,  if  here  we  still  have  some  religion  which  is  no  make- 
believe,  then  it  cannot  but  be  right  that  a  stern  and  solemn  call  to 
its  exercise  and  life  should  find  its  full  expression.  Secret  faults  like 
that  of  '  prevention '  not  only  demand  and  should  receive  the  wise 
rebuke  of  the  spiritual  head,  but  he  may  have  strong  grounds  for 
hoping  that  his  words  may  not  only  be  seasonable  but  effective. 
Many  whose  courage  and  manliness  have  been  temporarily  fouled  by 
these  and  allied  sins  of  cowardly  but  comfortable  living  may,  and  I 
hope  will,  derive  strength  from  the  clear  but  sympathetic  counsel  of 
the  Bishop  to  turn  round  and  face  all  the  difficulties  of  their  position. 
The  Bishop  very  wisely  makes  no  invidious  distinction  between  the 
responsibilities  of  men  and  women  in  this  matter. 

'  Let  teaching,  then,'  he  says,  '  be  given  in  suitable  ways  and  at 
suitable  times  on  the  responsibility  which  married  life  entails,  on  the 
glory  of  motherhood,  on  the  growing  selfishness  which  thinks  first  of 
creature  comforts  or  social  pleasures  and  then  of  the  primary  duties 
and  joys  of  life.'  And  with  that  identification  of  himself  and  his 

•  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  and  Churchwardens  of  London  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  October  19,  1905.  (London  :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.) 
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clergy  with  his  people  which  should  disarm  all  hostile  criticism,  he 
adds  :  '  We  must  learn  ourselves  and  teach  others  to  live  the  simpler, 
harder  life  our  forefathers  lived.' 

IV 

It  is,  however,  essentially  this  *  charge  '  of  the  Bishop  which  seems 
to  have  called  forth  the  paper  of  Mr.  James  Barclay  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Review.4  The  paper  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  real  scien- 
tific value,  and  might  have  been  passed  unnoticed  but  for  its  mis- 
leading tendency  and  for  the  ill-natured  and  unfounded  attack  which 
it  contains  on  the  Bishop  of  London.  By  a  laboured  argument 
Mr.  Barclay  endeavours  to  implant  the  idea  that  the  present  declining 
birth  rate  is  due  to  purely  natural  causes,  and  at  the  first  reading  one 
might  be  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Barclay  was  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary  which  I  have  brought  forward 
in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  paper.  But  can  we  believe  this  to  be 
the  case  when  he  is  evidently  familiar  with  the  statistics  of  France, 
where  the  evil  has  been  so  long  and  so  frankly  recognised,  and  when, 
apropos  of  the  family  statistics  regarding  the  American  wives  of 
English  peers  (a  very  small  number  on  which  to  base  any  deduction) 
he  makes  a  sudden  and  unprovoked  attack  on  President  Roosevelt, 
whose  opinions  and  real  knowledge  of  this  subject  are  well  recognised  ? 
If  Mr.  Barclay  does  really  know  the  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  birth 
rate,  one  can  only  regard  his  paper  as  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  an 
attempt  to  hide  the  truth,  to  confuse  the  issues  and  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  seeking  for  enlightenment. 

But  let  us  consider  his  main  argument  more  closely.  This  is 
founded  on  what  he  terms  *  a  mysterious  relation  J  between  births  and 
deaths : 

In  every  country  in  Europe  [he  says]  where  the  birth  rate  is  high  so  also  is 
the  death  rate,  and  when  the  death  rate  declines  the  birth  rate  follows :  but 
what  the  connection  may  be  between  the  two  we  cannot  suggest,  or  even 
decide  whether  the  birth  rate  influences  the  death  rate  or  the  deaths  the 
births."  (p.  86.) 

Obviously,  where  life  is  very  plentiful  the  care  of  life  will  often 
be  imperfect  or  lacking ;  but  the  essential  ground  on  which  this  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Barclay  rests,  and  the  very  platform  on  which  he  builds 
his  theory  of  satisfaction,  is  the  fact  that  during  the  past  thirty  years 
there  has  been  a  very  marked  decline  in  the  death  rate,  very  similar 
in  its  extent  to  that  of  the  birth  rate.  Mr.  Barclay  himself  seems  to 
derive  intense  comfort  from  the  contemplation  of  a  table  showing  in 
one  column  the  declining  birth  rate  for  England  and  Wales,  in  another 
the  declining  death  rate,  and  in  a  third  the  balance  between  the 

4  Malthusianism  and  the  Declining  Birth  Bate.  By  James  W.  Barclay.  (The 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  January  1906.) 
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two,  which  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  '  natural  (?)  increase.' 5    The  part 
of  it  referring  to  the  last  thirty  years  I  here  reproduce. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
Averages  per  Thousand  of  the  Population 


- 

JBirtha 

Deaths 

Natural  (?)  Increase 

10  years  from  1871-1880   . 

35-4 

21-4 

14-0 

10      „        „     1881-1890    . 

32-4 

19-1 

13-3 

10      „        „     1891-1900    .       • 

29-9 

18-2 

11-7 

3      „        „     1901-1903    . 

28-5 

16-2 

12-3 

1903 

28-4 

15-4 

13-0 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Barclay  that  no  modern  surgeon  or  physician  when 
reviewing  his  life-work  can  contemplate  this  table  with  any  other 
sentiment  than  that  of  supreme  dissatisfaction  and  disgust.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  the  whole  of  modern  surgery  with  its  aseptic 
and  life-saving  methods  has  arisen  and  grown  and  become  established. 
In  addition  to  this,  no  science  has  grown  like  that  of  medicine  in  all 
its  branches.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives  have  been  saved  to 
the  community,  and  all  this  should  have  been  a  clear  gain  to  the  nation. 
It  is  small  satisfaction  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  given  and  are 
giving  at  least  a  quarter  of  each  week  to  the  suffering  poor  in  this  life- 
saving  work,  to  recognise  that,  in  one  sense,  all  this  work  is  swept  away 
as  though  it  had  never  been,  by  the  vicious  and  unnatural  habits  of  the  x 
present  generation ;  so  that  in  1903  (according  to  Mr.  Barclay's  own 
figures)  the  so-called  '  natural  increase  '  is  actually  lower  than  it  was 
in  1871-80,  when .  abdominal  surgery  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  when 
asepsis  was  practically  unknown,  and  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  and  other 
forms  of  blood  poisoning  were  rampant  in  nearly  all  of  our  hospitals. 
And  if  we  further  reflect  that  all  this  life  which  we  have  been  privi- 
leged to  save,  however  valuable,  is  yet  too  often  injured,  suffering, 
and  imperfect,  while  that  which  has  been  wilfully  '  prevented '  has  had 
all  the  potentialities  of  perfection 6  (for  it  is  the  well-to-do  and  middle 
classes  who  are  chiefly  responsible),  this  consideration  can  only  increase 
our  conception  of  the  gravity  of  the  problem  before  us. 

5  The  note  of  interrogation  is,  of  course,  my  own.    Another  column,  containing  the 
marriages,  has  been  omitted.    These  have  varied  but  slightly  throughout. 

6  In  view  of  the  present  limitation  of  children  and  the  noted  absence  of  men  of 
surpassing  genius  from  present  populations,  it  would  be  an  interesting  statistical 
inquiry  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  proportion  of  the  "great  men  of  the  world  were 
'  first '  children  of  first  sons  and  what  proportion  belonged  to  a  later  period  in  the 
family  life  of  their  parents. 

One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  our  mischievous  meddling  with  great  natural 
forces  is  very  much  like  little  children  playing  with  edge-tools  or  with  fire.  The  con- 
sequences may  be  inconceivably  disastrous.  Shakespeare  was  the  third  child  (but  first 
son)  of  his  parents ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  tenth  child ;  Tennyson  the  fourth  of 
twelve  children ;  Lord  Nelson  is  described  as  the  third  surviving  son ;  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  the  fourth  son,  and  John  Wesley  the  fifteenth  child  of  his  parents. 
If  these  had  been  manoeuvred  out  of  existence,  what  an  incalculable  loss  to  England 
and  the  world ! 
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Now  it  is  on  this  '  table  *  and  all  the  facts  which  it  discloses  that 
Dr.  Barclay  relies  for  his  main  attack  on  the  Bishop,  which  is  in  these 
words ; 

If  the  Bishop  of  London  had  acquainted  himself  with  the  subject,  as 
the  gravity  of  his  denunciation  demanded,  it  would  have  been  manifest  to  him 
there  was  no  reason  for  his  unspeakable  dismay  or  ground  for  his  imputation  on 
the  women  of  England  which  a  mere  layman  does  not  care  to  repeat. 

I  have  the  published  charge  of  the  Bishop  before  me,  and  can 
find  no  ground  whatever  for  the  insinuation  in  the  last  sentence. 
The  Bishop,  as  I  have  already  said,  makes  no  distinction  between 
men  and  women,  but  calls  upon  both  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  married 
life. 

Above  and  beyond,  however,  this  unfair  but  minor  point,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  honest  person  who  has  followed 
the  skilled  literature  of  France  on  her  own  decline,  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  evidence  brought 
forward  by  expert  medical  opinion,  that  the  warning  in  the  Bishop's 
charge  is  founded  on  solid  fact,  while  the  ground  of  Mr.  Barclay's 
apologetic  is  vague,  shadowy,  and  elusive. 

One  is  forced  to  ask,  Does  Mr.  Barclay  know  the  facts  ?  Or  is 
he  hiding  his  real  knowledge  for  the  better  conduct  of  his  attack  ? 
In  either  case  his  implied  accusation  of  insufficient  knowledge  recoils 
upon  himself.  If  his  ignorance  of  evil  be  due  to  innocence,  he  *  should 
have  acquainted  himself  better  with  the  subject '  before  writing.  If 
his  ignorance  be  assumed,  or  if,  as  portions  of  his  paper  suggest,  he 
is  the  secret  apologist  of  '  prevention,'  by  so  much  the  more  does 
he  deserve  disapproval  and  rebuke. 


It  is  no  good  trifling  with  facts  : 

(1)  Our  birth  rate  is  steadily  declining. 

(2)  This  is  due  to  '  artificial  prevention.' 

(3)  The  illegitimate  birth  rate  is  affected  as  well  as  the  'legiti- 
mate,' and  from  the  same  cause ;  therefore,  the  illegitimate  birth  rate 
is  no  longer  a  criterion  of  morality. 

(4)  This  is  slowly  bringing  grievous  physical,  moral,  and  social 
evils  on  the  whole  community. 

VI 

The  practical  gynaecological  surgeon,  the  visiting  clergy,  and  the 
medical  practitioner  approach  this  subject  from  one  side,  the  pure 
statistician  from  the  other. 

With  us,  the  doctors  and  the  clergy,  it  is  the  habit,  or  evil,  or 
sin  of  artificial  prevention — whatever  you  like  to  call  it — which  forces 
itself  continually  on  our  notice,  and  it  is  this  which  leads  us  to  take 
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a  special  interest  in  the  declining  birth  rate  as  being  finally  the  most 
salient  outward  or  public  expression  of  a  secret  habit.  With  the 
pure  statistician,  on  the  other,  and  with  those  who,  like  Mr.  Barclay, 
assume  this  role,  the  *  effect '  is  the  real  or  supposed  object  of  their 
chief  interest,  and  the  cause  is  obscured. 

There  are  dangers  on  both  sides.  We  must  be  glad  to  be  instructed 
in  better  methods  of  *  correcting '  our  statistics,  and  in  the  recogni- 
tion and  examination  of  any  economic  factors  that  may  (a)  conduce 
independently  to  the  lowering  of  the  birth  rate  or  (6)  conduce  to 
prevention.7  On  the  other  hand,  they  should  not  ignore  the  cause, 
which  is  '  staring  them  in  the  face '  if  they  could  only  know  it  as  we 
do.  We,  being  satisfied  as  to  the  main  cause,  have  been  studying 
for  some  years  now,  not  so  much  the  fatal  progress  of  the  declining 
birth  rate  8  as  the  more  immediate  physical,  moral,  and  social  results 
of  the  artificial  prevention  of  conception. 

Most  of  the  physical  results  (though  they  have  been  discussed, 
and  in  no  uncertain  language,  in  the  li terature  of  my  profession)  are 
not  fit  for  general  discussion  ;  but  if  we  see,  as  we  believe,  in  addition 
to  disease,  grave  moral  and  social  dangers  arising  and  growing,  are 
we  to  be  dumb  and  hold  our  peace  ?  We  are  placed  in  positions  of 
trust ;  we  are,  in  some  special  sense  (both  of  us),  guardians  of  the 
sanctity  and  honour  of  English  family  life,  and  we  have  social  as  well 
as  professional  rights  and  responsibilities. 

It  is  the  widespread  and  insidious  invasion  of  tjie  morality  of 
family  life,  and  in  some  cities  or  neighbourhoods  its  almost  threatened 
extinction,  which  demand  plain  speaking. 

The  mothers  of  the  age  just  passed  are  recommending  *  prevention  ' 
to  their  children.  The  married,  with  no  sense  of  shame,  air  their 
knowledge  in  the  company  of  the  unmarried,  and,  with  a  bastard 
*  spirituality,'  sneer  at  the  families  of  their  purer  neighbours.  Even 
the  advertiser  sends  through  His  Majesty's  Post  Office  unsought  his 

T  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  appears  to  be  the  want  of  steady  work  and 
the  lack  of  mutual,  skilled,  and  trustworthy  help  in  the  choice  of  trades,  professions, 
or  callings  for  our  boys  and  young  men.  In  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  remarkable 
work  by  Professor  A.  Harnack  on  the  Expansion  of  Christianity  he  deals,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  with  the  social  work  of  the  early  Christians.  If  any  Christian 
Btranger  or  convert  joined  the  Church  (at  Ephesus  or  Corinth  or  elsewhere)  work 
was  found  for  him  by  the  members  of  the  Church.  If  he  '  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat '  (St.  Paul,  2  Thess.  iii.  10).  If  no  work  could  at  once  be  obtained, 
though  the  stranger  was  willing  to  irork,  the  Church  maintained  him  until  work  was 
found  for  him.  Such,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  principles  which  should  govern  a 
Christian  State,  or,  failing  the  possibility  of  concerted  action  by  the  State,  the 
principles  which  will  have  again  to  govern  the  Church  in  the  future.  If  we  can 
provide  work,  and  remunerative  work,  (I)  on  the  land,  or  (2)  by  increasing  manu- 
factures, or  (3)  by  training  the  neglected  boys  of  our  age  for  colonisation  abroad, 
we  shall  do  much  to  encourage  the  bearing  of  moral  burdens  and  finally  change  them 
into  blessings. 

•  I  notice  as  I  write  that  the  London  record  for  1904,  which  has  been  just  pub- 
lished, is  the  lowest  birth  rate  since  the  institution  of  civil  registration. 
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list  of  artificial  preventives  to  the  homes  of  the  newly  wedded  !    What 
this  is  leading  to  is  better  imagined  than  described. 

I  have  always  held  that  the  great  ideal  of  the  large  and  cultured 
family,  where  plain  living,  high  thinking,  and  holy  aspiration  are  the 
three  great  features  of  the  upbringing,  is  the  very  highest  ideal  of 
Christian  civilisation,  and  have  been  glad  to  recognise  and  remember 
that  the  British  Church  from  before  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine, 
and,  to  some  extent,  through  all  the  centuries  since,  has  specially 
guarded  the  privileges  and  sanctity  of  family  life.  In  spite  of  many 
and  grievous  lapses,  too,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  from  the  family 
life  of  the  country  parsonage  and  the  dissenting  '  manse '  a  vivifying 
stream  of  life  has,  up  till  now,  been  constantly  spreading  through 
English  society,  making  it  cleaner  and  purer ;  and  if  this  high  ideal 
(so  often,  as  I  remember  it,  realised  in  practice)  is  to  perish,  I  know 
of  nothing  exactly  to  take  its  place.  It  may  be  generations  before 
the  old  traditions  are  entirely  lost,  but  the  old  order  is  already 
changing.  I  am  not — I  will  not  be — wholly  pessimistic.  Some  good 
will  arise  out  of  evil,  though  I  cannot  but  foresee  that  the  good  will 
have  its  sorrowful  side. 

Some  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  our  boys  and  girls  will  be — nay, 
are  already  being — repelled  by  modern  married  life  and  all  its  dangerous 
atmosphere.  They  may  hardly  know  the  reason  of  their  choice,  but 
an  increasing  number  of  these  *  best '  will  instinctively  choose  in  the 
future  the  life  of  the  brotherhood  or  convent,  where  there  appears 
to  be  no  hindrance  to  the  peace  and  satisfaction  of  the  heavenly 
walk,  rather  than  a  life,  however  alluring,  which  never  will  have, 
which  never  can  have,  the  continuous  sanction  and  presence  and 
blessing  of  the  Highest.  A  new  '  quest  of  the  holy  Grail '  will  arise. 
We  shall  not  lack  our  Percevales  and  Galahads,  nor  Sir  Percevale's 
sister  nor  good  Sir  Bors ;  but  when  the  cultured  family  of  knightly 
sons  and  queen-like  daughters  has  vanished,  and  given  place  to  the 
menage  of  one,  the  sacred  fellowship  of  the  Table  Round  will  once 
again  be  broken. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 
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FULLER,  in  his  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,1  has  a  curious 
section  under  the  heading  '  That  the  children  of  Clergymen  have 
been  as  successful  as  the  Sons  of  Men  of  other  Professions.'  *  There 
goeth  a  common  report,'  he  says,  '  no  less  uncharitable  than  untrue, 
yet  meeting  with  many  believers  thereof,  as  if  clergymen's  sons  were 
generally  unfortunate,  like  the  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
dissolute  in  their  lives  and  doleful  in  their  deaths.'  He  does  not 
deny  '  but  that  our  English  clergy  have  been  unhappy  in  their  off- 
spring (though  not  above  the  proportion  of  other  professions) ' ;  and 
he  mentions  three  c  not  unprobable  '  reasons  for  their  unhappiness : 

First,  if  fellows  of  Colleges,  they  are  ancient  before  they  marry.  Secondly, 
their  children  then  are  all  Benjamins — I  mean  '  the  children  of  their  old  age  ' — 
and  thereupon  by  their  fathers  (to  take  off  as  much  as  we  may  the  weight  of  the 
fault  from  the  weaker  sex)  cockered  and  indulged,  which  I  neither  defend  nor 
excuse,  but  bemoan  and  condemn.  Thirdly,  such  children,  after  their  father's 
death,  are  left,  in  their  minority,  to  the  careless  care  of  friends  and  executors, 
who  too  often  discharge  not  their  due  trust  in  their  education ;  whence  it  is 
such  orphans  too  often  embrace  wild  courses  to  their  own  destructions. 

But  he  concludes  that,  on  the  whole,  '  clergymen's  children  have 
not  been  more  unfortunate,  but  more  observed,  than  the  children  of 
the  parents  of  other  professions.'  At  the  end  of  the  section  he  adds  : 

It  is  easy  for  any  to  guess  out  of  what  quiver  this  envenomed  arrow  was 
first  shot  against  the  children  of  clergymen,  namely  from  the  Church  of  Eome, 
who,  in  their  jurisdiction,  forbid  the  banns  of  all  clergymen,  against  the  law  of 
nature,  Scripture,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church ;  and  in  other  places 
unsubjected  to  their  power,  bespatter  the  posterity  of  the  clergy  with  their 
scandalous  tongues. 

Fuller  himself,  indeed,  was  the  husband  of  two  wives  and  the 
father  of  several  children ;  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  his  experience 
of  domestic  life  was  the  whetstone  which  sharpened  the  edge  of  his 
temper  or  his  wit ;  but  his  stricture  upon  the  celibate  life  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  it  was  not  entirely  unprovoked, 
need  hardly  have  been  couched  in  language  so  stern  or  so  sweeping. 

The  celibacy  enforced  upon  all  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  by  the 
Chap.  xx.  p.  57  (edition  of  1662). 
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uncompromising  rule  of  Hildebrand  is  a  critical  instance  of  the  power 
which  one  man's  will  may  exercise,  in  spite  of  strong  natural  inclina- 
tion, upon  a  large  number  of  human  beings  through  many  ages.  If 
there  is  any  historical  parallel  to  it,  I  know  not  where  it  can  be  found, 
unless  in  the  rule  of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  im- 
posed by  Mahomet  upon  the  votaries  of  Islam  all  the  world  over.  But 
a  battle  against  human  nature  is  always  a  perilous  venture ;  and 
when  it  is  fought  over  a  wide  area  of  humanity,  Nature  is  apt  in  the 
end  to  win  the  day.  No  impartial  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  *..• 
will  deny  that  compulsory  celibacy  has  been  the  parent  of  grave 
evils.  But  against  the  evils  are  to  be  set  some  high  results.  It  is 
probable  that  a  system  of  clerical  celibacy  produces  lives  both  nobler 
and  more  ignoble  than  are  seen  in  a  Church  where  the  clergy  are  free 
to  marry.  The  successes  are  better,  but  the  failures  are  worse.  A 
priest  may  be  above  matrimony — or  below  it.  In  the  epigrammatic 
phrase  which  Aristotle  applies  to  such  persons  as  show  themselves 
incapable  of  participating  in  civil  society,  the  priest  who  does  not 
marry  is  ^  O^pLov  rj  6s6s,  or,  to  put  it  in  more  modern  phraseology, 
he  is  either  a  sinner  or  a  saint. 

The  late  Mr.  Lecky,  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  his  History  of  . 
European  Morals,2  has  admirably  drawn  out  the  distinction  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  clergy.  *  Where  the  vow  of 
celibacy,'  he  says,  c  is  faithfully  observed,  a  character  ...  is  formed, 
which  with  very  grave  and  deadly  faults  combines  some  of  the  noblest 
excellencies  to  which  humanity  can  attain.'  While  he  recognises  the 
narrowness,  the  hardness,  the  fanaticism,  the  distorted  sympathy 
of  a  priesthood  which  is  bound  by  vows  taken  in  youth  to  a  lifelong 
celibacy,  *  no  other  body  of  men,'  he  adds,  *  have  ever  exhibited  a 
more  single-minded  and  unworldly  zeal,  refracted  by  no  personal 
interests,  sacrificing  to  duty  the  dearest  of  earthly  objects,  and  con- 
fronting with  undaunted  heroism  every  form  of  hardship,  of  suffering, 
and  of  death.'  It  is  a  softer  virtue,  less  impressive,  but  not,  perhaps, 
less  attractive,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Protestant  clergy  :  '  Nowhere, 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  does  Christianity  assume  a  more 
beneficial  or  a  more  winning  form  than  in  those  gentle  clerical  house- 
holds which  stud  our  land,  constituting,  as  Coleridge  said,  "  the  one 
idyll  of  modern  life,"  the  most  perfect  type  of  domestic  peace,  the 
centre  of  civilisation  in  the  remotest  village.'  To  the  married  clergy- 
man, and  not  less  truly  to  the  clergyman's  wife,  a  unique  sphere  of 
happiness  and  usefulness  lies  open. 

His  religious  convictions  will  be  revealed  by  a  higher  and  deeper  moral 
tone,  by  a  more  scrupulous  purity  in  word  and  action,  by  an  all-persuasive 
gentleness  which  refines,  and  softens,  and  mellows,  and  adds  as  nmch  to  the 
charm  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  character  in  which  it  is  displayed.  In  visiting 
the  sick,  relieving  the  poor,  instructing  the  young,  and  discharging  a  thousand 

2  Vol.  ii.  chap.  v.  ('  The  Position  of  Women '),  pp.  334-5  (3rd  edition). 
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delicate  offices  for  which  a  woman's  tact  is  especially  needed,  his  wife  finds  a 
sphere  of  labour  which  is  at  once  intensely  active  and  intensely  feminine,  and 
her  example  is  not  less  beneficial  than  her  ministrations. 

It  is  not  my  wish  in  this  paper  to  follow  out  Mr.  Lecky's  contrast. 
But  in  any  just  estimate  of  the  advantages  attaching  to  a  married  or 
a  celibate  clergy  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  part  which  the 
children  of  the  clergy  have  played  in  the  national  life.  The  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  means  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  part  of  the  male 
citizens  of  a  country  from  the  duty  of  begetting  and  educating  children. 
This  may  be  a  serious  evil  in  a  country  like  France,  which  stands  in 
need  of  an  increased  population.  It  is  serious  everywhere  if  the 
citizens  who  cannot  become  parents  are,  as  the  clergy  are  or  ought 
to  be,  a  class  distinguished  by  such  qualities  as  gentleness,  sympathy, 
refinement,  cultivation,  humanity,  piety.  For  unless  the  law  of  heredity 
counts  for  nothing,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  best 
citizens  should  enjoy  the  privileges  and  discharge  the  obligations  of 
parentage.  That  any  serious  and  virtuous  part  of  the  community 
should  be  debarred  or  should  debar  itself  from  exercising  the  parental 
office  cannot  but  be  an  injury  to  the  body  politic.  For  upon  the 
whole  it  is  true,  with  whatever  limitations  or  exceptions,  that  brave 
and  virtuous  and  clever  parents  will  beget  brave  and  virtuous  and 
clever  children,  or  at  least  will  beget  such  children  more  frequently 
than  parents  of  an  opposite  character. 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis ; 
Est  in  iuvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum 
Virtus,  neque  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilae  columbam. 

It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  such  students  of 
sociology  as  are  interested  in  the  question  of  a  celibate  or  a  married 
clergy  might  be  helped  to  a  just  conclusion  by  ascertaining  the  sum 
total,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  contribution,  whether  intellectual,  or  ethical, 
or  spiritual,  which  the  clergy  of  Great  Britain  have,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, made,  in  the  persons  of  their  children,  to  the  treasury  of  the 
national  life. 

That  splendid  literary  monument,  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  has  for  the  first  time  in  English  history  rendered  such  an 
estimate  possible.  It  has  been  my  self-imposed  task  to  examine 
the  parentage  of  every  person  whose  name  occurs  in  the  sixty-three 
original  and  the  three  supplementary  volumes  of  the  Dictionary ; 
and  if  I  confine  myself  to  the  centuries  succeeding  the  Reformation, 
during  which  the  Protestant  clergy  have  been  allowed  to  marry,  it 
is  safe  to  assert  not  only  that  the  clerical  profession  has  sent  out  an 
immense  number  of  children  who,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Bidding  Prayer  in  the  ancient  universities,  have  *  served  God  both  in 
Church  and  State '  with  success  and  distinction,  but  that  no  other 
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profession  lias  sent  out  so  many  children  equally  successful  and  equally 
distinguished. 

To  begin  with  the  mere  enumeration  of  names  :  Although  there 
are,  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  a  good  many  names  of 
sons  or  daughters  of  the  clergy  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
merit  national  recognition,  yet  the  names  which  I  marked  as  worthy 
of  remembrance  for  some  service  performed  in  religion,  or  politics, 
or  L  literature,  or  science,  or  art,  or  commerce,  or  philanthropy,  or 
warfare,  or  some  other  aspect  of  the  various  life  of  the  nation, 
amounted  to  1,270.  Large  as  this  number  is,  it  consists  solely  of 
men  and  women  whose  fathers  were  clergymen  or  ministers  of  religion  ; 
it  takes  no  account  of  the  many  more  who  were  grandchildren  either 
on  their  fathers'  or  their  mothers'  side,  or  still  more  remote  descendants 
and  relations,  of  clergymen  or  ministers.  Yet  even  so  it  allows 
something  not  far  snort  of  four  hundred  names  for  each  century  since 
the  Reformation. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  becomes  enhanced  by  a  compari- 
son between  the  clerical  and  other  professions.  It  is  natural  to  com- 
pare the  clergy  with  the  doctors  or  the  lawyers ;  for  these  are  also 
members  of  learned  professions,  and  each  of  these  professions  is 
divisible  into  two  separate  bodies — physicians  and  surgeons  on  the 
one  hand,  barristers  and  solicitors  on  the  other — corresponding  more 
or  less  with  the  distinction  between  the  episcopalian  and  the  non- 
episcopalian  clergy.  Neither  the  medical  nor  the  legal  profession 
has  at  any  time  been  subjected  to  a  rule  of  compulsory  celibacy, 
except  so  far  as  their  members  were  in  holy  orders.  But  with  the 
Church  the  medical  profession  was  never  identified  or  closely  associ- 
ated, and  the  legal  profession  ceased  to  be  so  at  an  early  date. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable  result  of  the  statistics  afforded  by 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  that,  while  the  eminent  or 
prominent  children  of  the  clergy  since  the  Reformation  have,  as  is 
stated  above,  been  1,270,  the  children  of  lawyers  and  of  doctors  who 
have  attained  eminence  or  prominence  in  all  English  history  have, 
upon  a  calculation  as  accurate  as  it  has  proved  possible  to  make, 
been  respectively  510  and  350. 

If  the  superiority  of  the  legal  over  the  medical  profession,  as 
contributing  in  this  way  to  the  strength  of  the  national  life,  should 
excite  some  surprise,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  certain  number 
of  men,  who  are  now  and  have  for  a  long  time  been  called  to  the 
Bar,  cannot  be  said  to  have  regularly  practised  their  profession. 
Thus  the  fathers  of  sons  so  illustrious  as  Jonathan  Swift  and  George 
Canning  were  little  more  than  nominal  barristers.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the 
parentage  of  the  best  known  Englishmen  in  the  early  days  of  English 
history  always  ascertainable.  It  is  right,  therefore,  to  receive  such 
conclusions  as  this  article  suggests  in  a  cautious  spirit.  But  the 
superiority  which  the  clergy  enjoy,  in  respect  of  their  children,  to  the 
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other  professions  lies  beyond  dispute.  The  children  of  the  clergy 
who  have  served  the  State  with  distinction  since  the  Reformation 
have  exceeded  by  more  than  four  hundred  the  similarly  distinguished 
children  of  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions  put  together, 
whether  since  the  Reformation  or  before  it.  The  superiority  has  been 
one  not  of  numbers  only  but  of  degree.  From  clerical  homes  have 
sprung  sons  more  distinguished,  and  a  larger  number  of  more  dis- 
tinguished sons,  than  from  the  homes  of  any  secular  profession. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  do  more  than 
illustrate  the  relation  of  the  clergy  through  their  children  to  the 
general  strength  and  talent  and  virtue  of  the  State  in  its  various 
departments  by  choosing  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  most  famous 
names  descending  from  a  clerical  parentage.  Such  an  enumeration, 
however,  will  suffice  to  determine  whether  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
is  a  national  gain  or  loss.  The  names  are  roughly  classified  according 
to  the  study  or  profession  or  pursuit  in  which  the  persons  who  are 
mentioned  have  distinguished  themselves  ;  but  not  seldom  the  distinc- 
tion has  been  many-sided. 

There  is  an  interest,  I  think,  attaching  not  only  to  the  number 
of  the  children  of  the  clergy  who  have  done  good  service,  but  to  their 
particular  lines  of  service.  It  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  children 
will  be  found  to  attain  their  preponderant  distinction  in  the  pro- 
fession of  their  fathers,  and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
bears  it  out.  The  continuous  renown  of  such  families  as  the  Yorkes 
and  the  Coleridges  in  the  law,  of  the  Wordsworths  and  the  Sumners 
in  the  Church,  of  the  Darwins  in  science,  of  the  Arnolds  in  literature, 
is  familiar  to  students  of  modern  English  life.  As  literary  men 
have  been  in  large  proportion  the  sons  of  literary  men,  politicians  of 
politicians,  lawyers  of  lawyers,  and  actors  of  actors,  so  have  clergymen 
habitually  been  born  and  bred  in  clerical  homes.  I  find,  then,  as  many 
as  350  names  of  more  or  less  well-known  men  who  have  not  only  been 
the  sons  of  clergymen,  but  have  themselves  been  clergymen.  Among 
them  are  not  a  few  whose  deeds  are  written  in  golden  letters  upon 
the  roll  of  their  country's  fame. 

The  story  of  St.  Patrick's  life  has  been  lately  told  anew  by  Pro- 
fessor Bury,  and  he  frankly  accepts  the  tradition  of  St.  Patrick's 
clerical  descent.  '  Calpurnius,'  he  says,  i.e.  the  father  of  St.  Patrick, 
*  belonged  to  the  class  of  decurions,'  or  town  councillors,  '  who  had 
sought  ordination.  He  was  a  Christian  deacon,  and  his  father  before 
him  had  been  a  Christian  presbyter.' 3  The  long  episcopal  line  of  the 
sons  of  the  clergy  includes  at  least  six  archbishops,  viz.:  Dolben,  Herring, 
Howley,  Leighton,  Tenison,  and  Whately.  It  is  curious  that  the  father 
of  Archbishop  Leighton  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  clergyman,  and 
that,  while  he  was  inhibited  by  the  Bishop  of  London  from  preaching 
because  of  his  antagonism  to  episcopacy,  he  was  interdicted  by  the 
3  The  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  p.  20. 
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College  of  Physicians  from  practising  medicine  as  not  possessing  a 
proper  medical  degree.  He  had  both  graduated  in  medicine  and 
had  been  ordained  on  the  Continent.  But,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  father's  disqualifications  or  deficiencies,  the  son  is  one  of  the 
lights  of  the  Christian  Church.  No  spirit  purer  or  holier  than  his  has 
adorned  the  Scotch  or  English  episcopate,  and  he  was  justified  at  the 
end  of  his  long  life  in  saying  of  himself  that  he  had  done  his  '  utmost 
to  repair  the  temple  of  the  Lord.' 

The  most  notable  bishops  who  have  themselves  been  sons  of 
clergymen  are  Atterbury,  Beveridge,  Burnet,  Jeremy  Collier, 
Gauden,  Heber,  Hoadly,  Horsley,  Lowth,  Pearson,  Sherlock,  and 
Thirlwall.  There  is  scarcely  any  aspect  of  English  history  (apart 
from  such  activities  as  are  necessarily  denied  to  the  clergy)  but  it 
has  been  touched,  and  in  general  honoured,  by  one  or  other  of  their 
names — whether  politics,  or  literature,  or  theology,  or  oratory,  or 
dialectics,  or  the  fate  of  exile  from  England,  or  a  missionary  life  and 
death  in  India. 

Clerical  homes  have  been  the  birthplaces  of  other  divines,  not, 
indeed,  bishops,  but  some  of  them  weightier  than  most  bishops,  such 
as  Waterland,  who  might,  if  he  would,  have  been  promoted  to  the 
See  of  Llandaff ;  Mansel,  who  adorned  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  by 
philosophy  no  less  than  by  theology ;  Lardner,  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice,  Matthew  Henry  the  commentator  upon  the  Bible,  Lightfoot 
the  Hebraist,  Paley,  and  Conyers  Middleton.  Nor  are  these  all,  or 
perhaps  the  greatest,  clerical  sons  of  the  clergy.  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  the  authors  of  the  Methodist  revival,  with  its  far-reaching 
ecclesiastical  and  national  consequences,  were  respectively  the  fif- 
teenth and  eighteenth  children  of  Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth 
in  Lincolnshire.  There  was  ever  in  the  heart  of  the  Wesleys  a  deep 
loyalty  to  the  Church  which  had  been  their  father's,  and  was,  as  they 
felt,  truly  their  own — such  a  loyalty  as  moved  John  Wesley  on  his 
death-bed  to  dissuade  his  followers  from  leaving  the  Church  of  their 
ancestors,  and  drew  from  Charles  Wesley,  in  a  letter  to  Nelson,  the 
strong  phrase,  '  Kather  than  see  thee  a  dissenting  minister,  I  wish  to 
see  thee  smiling  in  thy  coffin.'  But  the  Methodist  revival  is  not  the 
only  great  religious  movement  which  owes  its  inspiration  to  the  Church. 
John  Keble,  the  poet  of  the  Christian  Year,  was  the  son  of  the  vicar 
of  Com  St.  Aldwyne  in  Gloucestershire.  Two  other  figures  there 
have  been,  picturesque  but  upon  the  whole  strangely  solitary,  in 
modern  days,  born  in  homes  different  perhaps  in  all  respects  except 
in  their  religious  character,  Dean  Stanley,  son  of  a  clergyman  who 
rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  son  of 
a  humble  pastor  at  Kelvedon  in  Essex. 

Religion  is  near  to  philanthropy.  In  the  religious  life  faith  without 
works  is  dead.  It  can  be  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  benefactors  and 
reformers  of  society  should  often  have  been  bred  in  clerical  homes. 
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Among  them  it  will  be  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  two  men 
imperishably  connected  with  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
Thomas  Clarkson  and  Granville  Sharp. 

But  if  religion,  as  is  natural,  if  philanthropy  owes  a  debt  to  clerical 
homes,  what  is  to  be  said  of  philosophy,  scholarship,  science,  and  art  ? 

The  Church  counts,  as  the  children  of  her  clergy,  philosophers  so 
eminent  and  so  different  as  Cudworth,  Hartley,  Hobbes,  Reid,  Dugald 
Stewart,  and,  in  recent  days,  Thomas  Hill  Green  and  Henry  Sidgwick. 

The  greatest  names  in  British  art  are  also  hers,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  and  these  are  names  so  illustrious  that 
their  brilliancy  throws  all  others  into  the  shade,  although  those  others 
include  a  Sir  David  Wilkie  or  a  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott.  And  if  the 
greatest  names  in  science  or  learning  are  not  hers  also,  yet  Roger  Cotes, 
the  young  friend  of  whom  Sir  Isaac  Newton  said,  *  Had  Cotes  lived 
we  might  have  known  something ' ;  Adam  Sedgwick  and  George  John 
Romanes,  eminent  as  they  were  at  various  times  in  various  branches 
of  scientific  study;  Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson  the  Egyptologist, 
Robert  Caesar  Childers  the  Orientalist,  may  suffice  to  deliver  the  homes 
of  the  clergy  from  the  reproach  of  sterility  in  the  wide  and  widening 
field  of  human  knowledge.  She  is  justly  proud  of  sons  so  famous  in 
medicine  and  surgery  as  Abercrombie,  Abernethy  and  Jenner,  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  no  less 
interesting  than  striking,  that  Harcourt,  the  founder  of  the  British 
Association ;  Hastings,  the  founder  of  the  British  Medical  Association ; 
and  Knight,  the  first  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  were 
all  sons  of  clergymen. 

The  Church  has  given  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  least  five  Lord 
Chancellors  :  Lord  Talbot  de  Hensol,  Lord  Campbell,  who  was  not 
Lord  Chancellor  only,  but  the  biographer  of  all  Lord  Chancellors, 
Lord  Cranworth,  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  and  Lord  Herschell. 

She  has  given  to  the  world  of  politics  such  men  as  Sir  Samuel 
Morland,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Carstares,  Thurloe,  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
who  may  claim  a  place  also  in  the  history  of  letters  and  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  recent  days  Robert  Lowe,  afterwards  Viscount  Sherbrooke, 
W.  E.  Forster,  the  founder  of  a  national  system  of  education,  and 
H.  C.  E.  Childers.  She  has  given  to  the  Army  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes,  Sir  John  Inglis  the  defender  of  Lucknow,  Lord 
Harris  of  Seringapatam,  and  Sir  Abraham  Roberts,  the  father  of  Lord 
Roberts,  soldiers  who  all  by  a  curious  coincidence  won  their  name 
and  fame  in  India  ;  and  to  the  Navy  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Viscount  Hood, 
and,  beyond  and  above  all  others,  Nelson. 

The  contribution  of  the  clerical  homes  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
service  of  the  State  abroad  and  at  home  has  been  signal  in  the  past ; 
and  it  is  not  less  signal  to-day.  For  in  the  catalogue  of  Englishmen 
who  have  stamped  their  names  as  founders  or  conquerors  or  admini- 
strators upon  the  imperial  history  of  the  British  Empire  in  recent  years 
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there  are  none  who  stand  higher  than  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Lord 
Curzon  of  Kedleston. 

But  it  is  in  literature  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  clergy 
have  achieved  their  supreme  distinction.  If  English  literature  is, 
as  it  may  be  justly  held  to  be,  the  richest,  the  most  enduring  treasure 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  that 
literature  would  be  robbed  of  half  its  glory  if  so  much  of  it  as  has  been 
contributed  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  clergy  were  taken  away. 
For  among  the  poets  who  were  born  in  clerical  homes  are  Ben  Jonson, 
Fletcher,  Marvell,  Otway,  Thomson,  Tickell,  Cowper,  and  Tennyson ; 
among  the  historians,  Alison,  Fuller,  Hallam,  Robertson,  and  Froude  ; 
among  the  novelists,  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  sisters, 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  Charles  Kingsley ;  among  the  essayists,  Addison 
and  Hazlitt ;  among  the  scholars,  Casaubon ;  among  the  travellers, 
Arthur  Young ;  among  the  men  of  letters  who  achieved  an  equal 
success  in  many  branches  of  literature,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  and  Matthew  Arnold.  Nor  are  these  all.  What 
a  crowd  of  names,  scarcely  less  famous  perhaps  than  these,  comes 
flooding  upon  the  memory  in  the  thought  even  of  the  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century — Calverley,  Hawker,  Leigh  Hunt,  Henry  Kingsley, 
G.  A.  Lawrence  (the  author  of  Guy  Livingstone),  Lockhart  (the  son-in- 
law  and  biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott),  Mark  Pattison,  Frederick 
Tennyson  and  Charles  Tennysjon-Turner,  W.  N.  Molesworth,  Moultrie, 
Blackmore,  Myers,  and  many  others,  all  alike  showing  the  wealth  of 
the  literary  stream  which  has  flown,  like  a  Pactolus,  from  the 
parsonages  and  manses  of  Great  Britain  to  enrich  the  nation,  the 
Empire,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ! 

The  names  enumerated  in  this  article  are  but  a  fraction,  although 
the  most  distinguished  part,  of  the  1,270  names  gathered  from  the 
pages  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  But  it  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  1,270  names  which  can  alone  adequately  represent  what 
has  been  the  service  rendered  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  clergy 
to  the  State. 

It  is  not  perhaps  wonderful  that  the  clerical  homes  of  Great  Britain 
should  have  proved  to  be  a  soil  prolific  of  learning  and  virtue  and 
patriotic  devotion.  For  nowhere  is  domestic  life  more  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  high  moral  qualities.  The  clergy  are  a  body  of 
citizens  whose  calling  in  life  tends,  or  ought  to  tend,  to  raise  them 
a  little  above  the  common  level  of  humanity.  They  are  the  expositors 
of  lofty  motives  and  duties ;  they  ought,  therefore,  to  feel  them  and 
practise  them.  They  have  received  the  education  of  gentlemen. 
They  live  for  the  most  part  in  such  circumstances  as  do  not  prohibit 
culture,  and  do  not  permit  luxury  or  extravagance.  The  clergy, 
or  at  least  the  rural  clergy,  possess  a  certain  leisure  which  they  can 
spend,  and  generally  do  spend,  in  the  training  of  their  children. 
The  children  are  brought  up  often,  if  not  always,  in  simple  natural 
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surroundings,  amidst  the  influence  of  elevating  examples  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  great  and  noble  thoughts,  not  without  some  knowledge  of 
history  nor  without  some  desire  of  distinction,  but  with  definite  religious 
impressions  and  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  Book.  If  I  were  to  look 
anywhere  for  the  fountain-head  of  healthy,  vigorous  lives  and  elevated 
ideas  and  dignified  characters,  it  would  seem  natural  to  look  to  the 
country  homes  of  the  clergy. 

But  whatever  be  the  reason  of  the  part  which  the  children  of  the 
clergy  have  played  for  three  or  four  centuries  in  the  national  life  of 
Great  Britain,  the  fact  is  undeniable.  No  single  source  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  learning  and  energy  and  honour  of  the  nation  as  its 
clerical  homes.  The  '  sons  of  the  manse '  have  long  since  won  a 
repute  which  has  become  proverbial  in  Scotland.  Not  less  distin- 
guished or  devoted  have  been  the  children  who  have  sprung  from  the 
rectories  and  vicarages  of  England. 

But  the  point  of  this  article  is  not  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  clergy  have  rendered  greater  service  to  the  State  than  any  other 
class.  That  may  be  the  case  ;  I  believe  it  to  be  so  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
conclusion  upon  which  I  am  anxious  to  insist.  It  is  rather  that'  a 
State  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  virile  and  noble  strength  of  its  clerical 
homes.  It  is  that  the  Church,  in  forbidding  or  discouraging  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  pays  regard  exclusively  to  her  own  supposed 
interest,  and  not  to  civic  or  national  efficiency.  For  whatever  may 
be  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  benefit  of  the  unmarried  state — if, 
indeed,  there  be  any  at  all — it  remains  true  that  the  enforced  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  is,  and  is  proved  to  be,  necessarily  a  serious  impoverish- 
ment of  the  national  life. 

J.  E.  C.  WELLDON. 
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AN  OFFICIAL  REGISTRATION  OF  PRIVATE 
AR  T-COLLECTIONS 


THE  present  moment,  when  we  are  looking  to  a  new  Government  for 
reform  of  all  things,  seems  one  propitious  to  a  scheme  for  remedying 
that  most  defective,  as  also  most  abused,  of  all  our  ways — our  method 
of  dealing  with  treasures  of  art. 

The  incident  which  is  dividing  public,  or  at  any  rate  newspaper , 
interest  with  the  General  Election  is  that  of  the  Rokeby  Velasquez. 

It  is  an  incident  not  novel  in  our  history,  though  presenting  certain 
new  features.  Not  for  the  first  time  have  the  guardians  of  our 
National  Museums  overlooked  or  rejected  a  work  of  art,  which  might 
have  been  purchased  direct  from  the  owner  at  a  moderate  price,  to 
learn  afterwards  that  they  have  missed  a  unique  opportunity.  What- 
ever the  course  adopted  in  the  present  case — whether  the  Velasquez 
be  secured  for  the  nation  at  the  enhanced  price  asked  by  the  dealer 
or  syndicate  now  in  possession,  or  whether  it  be  allowed  to  pass 
finally  out  of  the  country — precedent  may  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery. 

At  all  times  English  institutions  and  the  English  Government 
have  shown  themselves,  in  matters  of  art,  notoriously  bad  buyers ; 
exceedingly  close-fisted  in  the  main,  but  indulging  in  occasional 
outbursts  of  reckless  extravagance.  If  the  matter  were  carefully 
looked  into,  it  might  transpire  that  the  English  themselves  rather 
than  the  dreaded  Berlin  Museum  or  even  American  millionaires, 
were  responsible  for  the  enormous  rise  of  late  years  in  the  price  of 
pictures.  The  40,000?.  now  asked  for  a  Velasquez  of  the  first  order 
of  importance  is  moderate  in  comparison  with  the  70,000?.  given  by  so 
astute  an  administrator  of  finance  as  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  '  Ansidei 
Madonna,'  a  work  by  no  means  one  of  Raphael's  best,  nor  specially 
characteristic  of  the  master.  Again,  a  picture  which  most  writers 
upon  Velasquez  agree  in  thinking  that  artist's  finest  work  outside 
the  Prado,  and  which  has  in  any  case,  owing  to  the  restrictions  placed 
by  Catholic  Spain  upon  the  painting  of  the  female  nude,  a  unique  place 
both  as  a  work  of  art  and  in  the  history  of  Velasquez  and  of  Spanish 
painting,  is  well  worth  two  or  three  times  more  than  the  poor  Titian, 
repainted  as  to  the  face  and  apparently  preserving  only  in  a  sleeve  the 
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direct  touch  of  the  artist,  for  which  the  National  Gallery  gave  in  1904 
the  sum  of  30,000?. 

Two  blacks  do  not,  however,  make  a  white,  and  since  the  resources 
of  the  nation  for  art  purchase  do  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  sums 
given,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  precedents  in  sensa- 
tional extravagance  should  be  followed  any  more  than  precedents  in 
oversight  and  blunder.  The  '  Ansidei  Madonna '  and  the  so-called 
'  Ariosto  '  were,  it  is  admitted,  paid  for  at  an  exorbitant  rate.  Does 
it  follow  that  we  should  pay  40,OOOZ.  even  for  a  masterpiece  if,  as 
seems  certain,  the  picture  might  have  been  secured  at  a  far  lower 
sum  could  the  intervention  of  a  middle-man  have  been  avoided  ? 

A  portion  of  the  blame  in  this  case  has  been  laid  to  the  late  Govern- 
ment for  the  neglect  to  appoint  a  new  director  to  the  National  Gallery, 
and  undoubtedly  a  strong  and  watchful  director,  even  when  he  has 
a  heavy  body  of  trustees  to  move,  can  effect  something  in  a  public 
institution.  But  the  inadequacy  of  our  existing  organisation,  even 
when  complete,  to  keep  watch  upon  and  secure  judiciously  for  England 
the  treasures  which  come  into  the  market,  has  been  brought  home 
to  us  by  too  long  a  list  of  blunders  for  confidence  to  be  placed  in  it 
again.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  just  now  the  lack  of  a  director  is 
complained  of  chiefly  because  there  is  no  director  to  serve  as  scape- 
goat. A  few  years  only  have  elapsed  since  there  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Review  certain  articles  on  recent  purchases  at  the  National 
Gallery,  which  attacked  the  then  director,  and  which,  though  disfigured 
by  a  tone  of  personal  animosity,  undoubtedly  made  good  some  of  their 
charges  of  blunder.  Neither  can  the  Gallery  be  congratulated  on  an 
addition  to  its  pictures  made  yet  more  recently — a  work  called  a 
Lazzaro  Bastiani — a  very  fair  piece,  no  doubt,  of  modern  repainting 
in  the  manner  of  that  mediocre  Venetian  master.  True,  not  the 
nation,  but  only  the  '  lovers  of  art,'  have  paid  for  it. 

Unworthy  acquisitions,  however,  whether  by  gift  or  purchase, 
are  not  what  must  be  chiefly  lamented  in  the  history  of  our  galleries, 
but  rather  the  frequent  rejection  of  desirable  works.  It  is  always 
possible  to  weed ;  for  instance,  more  than  one  picture  now  exhibited 
in  the  National  Gallery  might  profitably  exchange  places  with  the 
superb  '  Leda  and  the  Swan '  by,  or  after,  Michelangelo,  still  rele- 
gated, from  strange  prudery,  to  the  basement.  But  a  good  thing 
once  lodged  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Berlin,  is  lost  beyond  reclaim. 

The  following  list,  taken  almost  at  random,  shows  a  few  of  the 
treasures  which  have  passed  to  Berlin  of  late  years  : 

A.  Diirer  :  '  Madonna  with  the  Siskin  '  (1892,  Marquis  of  Lothian). 
„          '  Portrait  of  Friedrich  der  Weise '  ( 1882,  Hamilton  Collec- 
tion). 

„          *  Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman '  (1893,  formerly  Cholmon- 
deley  Collection). 
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A.  Diirer :  '  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl '  (1899,  presented  after  being 
on  sale  in  London). 

M.  Schongauer  :  The  '  Nativity  '  (1902,  in  the  market). 

Rembrandt :  *  Portrait  of  Anslo  '  (1894,  Lord  Ashburnham). 

J.  van  Eyck  :  '  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece/  named  by  Mr.  Weale 
4  Baldwin  de  Lannoy '  (1902,  formerly  attributed  to 
Mantegna.  Mr.  Weale,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
stated  that  it  was  offered  to  the  National  Gallery  and 
refused). 

Bartolommeo  Montagna  :  Altarpiece,  '  Noli  me  tangere*  (1894: 
Ashburnham  Collection). 

Other  examples  are  the  four  fine  Van  Dycks — two  from  the  Peel 
collection  (1900),  and  two  others  purchased  in  England  in  1897  and 
1901 ;  the  Domenico  Veneziano  from  the  Ashburnham  collection  ;  the 
portrait  by  Holbein  from  the  Millais  sale  (1897) ;  and  the  splendid 
Dutch  pictures  from  the  Adrian  Hope  collection. 

The  reading  of  Retford's  famous  '  Art  Sales,'  or  of  Mr.  Roberts's 
entertaining  '  Memorials  of  Christie's,'  reminds  us  painfully  of  one 
after  another  irreparable  loss.  Picked  instances  have  lately  been 
circulated  in  the  press  in  connection  with  the  Velasquez.  I  do  not 
propose  to  recapitulate  these,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  one  or  two 
instances  which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  or  forgotten.  The 
case  of  the  Lawrence  drawings  is  one  of  the  most  striking.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  directed  in  his  will  that  the  National  Gallery  should  have 
the  first  option  of  buying  his  collection  of  drawings  by  Old  Masters  at 
the  moderate  valuation  of  18,000?.  The  National  Gallery  declined, 
as  did  also  the  successive  patrons  of  the  fine  arts  to  whom  the  option 
then  fell,  and  the  collection,  after  many  adventures  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  to  a  great  extent  dispersed.  Eventually,  it  was  owing 
to  private  subscription,  supplemented  by  a  generous  contribution  from 
Lord  Eldon,  that  the  remnant  of  this  magnificent  collection  found 
its  way  in  1845  (Lawrence  having  died  in  1830 !)  to  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford,  which  thus  became  possessed  of  the  unrivalled 
series  of  drawings  by  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  that  constitutes  its 
peculiar  glory.1 

Yet  stranger  was  the  apathy  and  blindness  shown  by  the  National 
Gallery  in  respect  of  the  Wynne  Ellis  bequest  Here  a  collection  was 
offered,  not  for  purchase,  but  as  a  free  gift.  The  case  was  brought 
back  to  my  mind  a  few  days  ago  while  looking  through  the  latest 
portfolio  (8th  Series)  of  the  Diirer  Society.  On  Plate  II.  is  re- 
produced the  fine  '  Portrait  of  a  Girl '  now  in  the  Heugel  Collection 

1  For  the  fate  of  the  drawings  from  the  Lawrence  collection,  which  eventually 
found  their  way  back  to  England  from  the  Continent,  see  the  preface  to  Sir  J.  C. 
Robinson's  Drawings  by  Michelangelo  and  Eaffaello  in  the  University  Galleries, 
Oxford. 
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in  Paris.     Mr.  Montague  Peartree,  in  his  description  (text,  p.  3), 
observes 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Wynne  Ellis,  in  1876,  left  his  entire  collection  to  the 
National  Gallery.  The  directors  of  that  institution,  however,  were  only  pre- 
pared to  accept  about  one-fourth  of  the  bequest  thus  offered  to  them.  Among 
the  rejected  works  was  the  Arundel '  Girl's  Portrait  with  the  Plaited  Hair  '  of 
1497.  This  picture  was  then  purchased  by  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  and,  after  some 
further  vicissitudes,  has  recently  passed,  at  a  considerable  price,  into  the 
collection  of  M.  Henri  Heugel,  of  Paris.  .  .  . 

Here,  apparently,  in  1876,  the  Gallery  had  a  director  who  committed 
a  far  greater  sin  than  any  of  those  laid  by  the  Saturday  Review  at  the 
door  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter.  The  rejection  of  three-quarters  of  the 
Wynne  Ellis  bequest  in  itself  would  be  incredible,2  but  that  it  should 
have  involved  the  rejection  of  a  Diirer  of  the  first  order  at  a  time  when 
the  Gallery  possessed  no  single  example  by  that  master,  passes  all 
human  comprehension.  Though  the  Berlin  Museum  purchased  no 
fewer  than  four  Diirers  out  of  England  between  1882  and  1899,  our 
National  Gallery  continued  without  a  Diirer  till  the  year  1904,  when  it 
purchased — this  time  with  admirable  judgment  and  discretion — the 
fine  portrait  by  Diirer  of  his  father  (No.  1938  in  Room  XV.),3  which 
had  not  long  before  passed  into  Lord  Northampton's  collection  from 
that  of  Louisa,  Lady  Ashburton.  In  connection  with  this  Diirer  it 
is  not  uninstructive  to  look  up  the  National  Gallery's  Report  to 
Parliament  for  the  year  1904  (p.  7).  We  there  find  that  it  was  pur- 
chased from  Lord  Northampton  together  with  Bartholomaus  van  der 
Heist's  '  Portrait  of  a  Lady '  (No.  193  in  Room  X.)  for  10,0002. 
Immediately  after,  the  Report  goes  on  to  mention  the  so-called 
'  Ariosto  '  by  Titian,  already  referred  to,  as  purchased  from  Sir  George 
Donaldson  for  30,0002.  '  out  of  a  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  for  9,0002., 
and  a  balance  obtained  by  private  subscription.'  The  picture  had 
originally  belonged  to  Lord  Darnley,  the  owner  of  another  and  far  more 
splendid  Titian,  the  '  Europa  and  the  Bull,'  which,  some  years  ago, 
passed  without  protest  to  America.  Sir  George  Donaldson  is  a  well- 
known  and  respected  art  critic ;  I  believe  that,  like  Mr.  Agnew,  he 
has  shown  himself  a  frequent  benefactor  to  the  National  Collections. 
This  does  not,  however,  alter  the  fact  that  there  is  a  glaring  discrepancy 
between  the  price  paid  for  the  mediocre  Darnley  Titian,  which  was 
obtained  *  at  second  hand,'  and  that  given  for  the  incomparably  finer 
Northampton  Diirer  (with  the  Bartholomaus  van  der  Heist '  thrown 
in,'  so  to  speak),  which  was  obtained  directly  from  the  owner. 

Enough  of  the  National  Gallery.  If  we  turn  to  the  British  Museum, 
it  is  the  same  tale.  To  take  only  the  department  of  '  Classical 

2  For  details,  and  the  account  of  the  subsequent  sale,  see  both  Betford  and 
Roberts  in  the  cited  works.  The  portrait,  afterwards  so  notorious,  of  the  '  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,'  attributed  to  Gainsborough,  was  also  among  the  rejected  pictures. 

8  The  attribution  has  been  questioned  by  certain  connoisseurs ;  it  is  none  the  less 
a  magnificent  portrait. 
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Antiquities,'  with  which  I  may  be  supposed  to  be  most  familiar,  it 
opens  there  with  the  tragic  history  of  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
which  almost  cost  Haydon  his  life,  and  was  only  brought  to  a  success- 
ful termination  by  the  intervention  of  foreign  experts,  among  whom 
was  Canova.  In  those  early  days  the  question  was  one  rather  of  the 
purchase  of  works  brought  from  abroad  than  of  works  yielded  by 
English  private  collections,  but  the  tale  of  meanness  and  incompetence 
is  the  same.  Let  us  hear  part  of  it  unfolded  by  D.  E.  Williams  in 
his  entertaining  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  published  in  1831,  near 
in  time,  therefore,  to  the  transactions,  described : 

In  1816,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  qualities  and  value  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  to  report  to  the  House 
upon  the  expediency  of  purchasing  them,  as  a  nucleus  of  a  National  Gallery  of 
Sculpture. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  the  evidence  taken  by  it,  afford  an 
abundant  scope  for  the  ridiculous.  More  contradictory  testimony  was  never 
produced  in  what  lawyers  technically  call  a  Horse  Cause. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  whilst  the  Government  of  England  has  been 
proverbial,  throughout  every  region  of  the  earth,  for  an  expenditure  almost 
insanely  profligate,  it  has  been  of  all  governments  the  most  disreputably  mean 
with  respect  to  promoting  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

The  Townleyan  collection  of  Marbles  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum 
in  June  1805 ;  but  the  Committee  remarked  that  '  They  were  in  excellent 
condition,  with  the  surface  perfect,  and,  where  injured,  they  were  generally  well 
restored,  and  perfectly  adapted  for  the  decoration,  and  almost  for  the  orna- 
mental furniture,  of  a  private  house.'  This  is  rather  an  odd  view  of  the 
subject,  but  the  Committee,  in  the  same  strain,  proceed — *  The  Townleyan 
Marbles  being  entire,  are,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  most  valuable  of 
the  two '  (the  Elgin).  After  this,  from  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

let  no  man  discredit  the  royal  saying — *  I  always  buy  Mr.  's  paintings, 

they  are  so  beautifully  shiny,  and  look  as  smooth  as  glass.' 

Our  Government  refused  to  give  6,OOOZ.  for  the  Egina  Marbles,  because 
'  Their  real  value  was  supposed  not  to  exceed  4,OOOZ.,  at  which  Lusieri  esti- 
mated them.'  The  Bavarian  Government,  however,  did  not  consider  Lusieri 
as  a  saint  of  infallibility,  and  it  purchased  them  for  6,OOOZ.,  a  sum,  considering 
the  value  of  money,  and  the  nature  of  the  revenue  of  Bavaria,  equal  to  five 
times  six  thousand  pounds,  in  the  then  depreciated  paper  currency  of  England. 

The  Marbles  of  Phygalia  (Arcadia)  were  purchased  for  the  British  Museum 
for  15,OOOZ. ;  but  the  Committee  lament  that  the  rate  of  exchange  increased  the 
amount  to  19,OOOZ.,  and  declare  this  to  be  more  than  equal  to  their  value, 
though,  with  an  inexplicable  inconsistency,  they  immediately  acknowledge  that 
they  would  have  sold  for  this  sum  to  a  private  purchaser. 

Mr.  Perceval,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  agreed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  give  the  Earl  of  Elgin  30,OOOZ.,  '  provided  Lord  Elgin  should  make  out,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  expended 
so  much  in  acquiring  and  transporting'  (his  Collection).  This  had  little  to  do 
with  the  subject ;  but,  after  a  lapse  of  about  five  years,  and  the  arrival  of  eighty 
additional  cases,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  collection  by  the  addition  of  a 
collection  of  medals,  the  Committee  consented  to  increase  the  offer  to  35,000?., 
but  this  partly  in  consideration  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  rise,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  fall,  in  the  value  of  money.  To  give  more  money  for  an 
object,  because  money  has  risen  in  value,  might  form  a  good  argument  in  suing 
out  a  certain  description  of  statute  from  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  second  half  of  last  century  the  British 
Museum  was,  it  is  true,  enlarged  at  a  pace  which  placed  it  at  the  head 
of  all  European  collections  of  antique  art.     But  this  was  owing  not 
so  much  to  any  impulse  given  by  Government  or  to  any  special 
enthusiasm,  as  to  the  splendid  achievements,  in  his  double  capacity 
as  excavator  and  buyer,  of  Sir  Charles  Newton,  who  '  in  the  ten  years 
1864-74  alone  was  enabled  to  purchase  no  less  than  five  important 
collections  of  classical  antiquities  :  the  Farnese,  the  two  great  series 
of   Castellani,    the    Pourtales,    and    the    Blacas   collections,    repre- 
senting in  special  grants  upwards  of  100,OOOL'  (Cecil  Smith  in  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.).      Above  all,  he  brought  from  Halikarnassos  the  sculp- 
tures of  Skopas  to  the  Museum    which  already  held  the  Pheidian 
marbles  from  the  Parthenon.     Under  his  guidance,  too,  the  results 
of  numerous  other  excavations,  like  those  of  Mr.  Wood  in  Ephesus, 
flowed  into  the  Museum.     It  was  doubtless  not  possible  to  continue 
indefinitely  expenditure  on  this  grandiose  scale.     In  fact,  the  pro- 
tective laws  soon  put  forth  by  Greece  and  Turkey  to  prevent  the 
capture  by  foreigners  of  works  of  art  excavated  on  their  soil  effec- 
tively  checked   such   wholesale   collecting   as   Newton's.     After   his 
retirement,  and  when  the  spell  of  his  enthusiasm  and  learning  was 
no  longer  there  to  persuade  lukewarm  ministries  to  unloose  their 
purse-strings,  the  Museum  began  once  more  to  let  opportunity  slip. 
From  private  collections  one  piece  after  another  has  gone  to  the 
Continent  or  to  America.     Here,  again,  private  purchasers,  mostly 
German    or    American,    show    themselves    more    alert    than    either 
'  trustees  '  or  '  directors.'     Why,  to  quote  quite  recent  instances  only, 
have  a  fine  Polykleitan  head  from  the   Nelson   collection,  and  the 
beautiful  head  of  a  goddess,  once  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ronald 
Gower,  gone  to  America  ?     Why  was  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  allowed, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  British  Museum,  to  purchase  the  lovely 
bronze  Eros,  which  formed  such  a  centre  of  interest  at  the  Exhibition 
of  Greek  Art  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1903  ?     In  this 
case,  it  is  true,  we  have  so  far  not  exactly  been  losers,  since  Mr.  Morgan, 
with  characteristic  generosity,  allows  the  bronze  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  just  as  he  allows  the  large  altar-piece 
by  Raphael,  from  the  Colonna  collection,  for  which  he  gave,  I  believe, 
the  long  sum  of  100,OOOL,  to  hang  in  the  National  Gallery  by  the  side 
of  the  '  Ansidei  Madonna.'     Still,  Mr.  Morgan  is  an  American,  and  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  we  wish  the  exquisite  bronze  were 
safely  lodged  for  perpetuity  in  our  national  Museum.     Why,  again, 
should  the  remarkable  archaic  bronze  horseman,  also  exhibited  at 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  pass  through  so  many  hands  before 
becoming,   in   1904,   the  possession,   at    something    over   1,2001,   I 
believe,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  could  have  purchased  it  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  of  the  Forman  collection,  to  which  it  belonged,  for 
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about  2501.  ? 4  I  was  able  to  follow  the  history  of  this  unique  bronze 
somewhat  closely.  After  the  Forman  sale  it  was  apparently  lost  sight  of 
till  my  husband  and  I  one  day  came  across  it  in  the  beautiful  rooms 
of  Madame  Lelong,  the  well-known  Paris  collector.  On  my  return 
to  England  I  revealed  this  to  the  then  '  Keeper '  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  suggesting  that  the 
bronze  might  still  be  secured.  I  believe  I  was  only  laughed 
at  for  my  pains.  Shortly  after  Madame  Lelong  died,  and  when  we 
were  once  more  going  round  the  Paris  collections  in  January  1903, 
with  a  view  to  finding  works  suitable  for  the  Exhibition  of  Greek 
Art,  to  be  held  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  we  again  came 
across  our  horseman  at  a  well-known  dealer's,  where  it  had  also 
been  recognised  by  Mr.  Charles  Newton  Robinson.  Between  us  all 
.we  induced  the  committee  of  the  club  to  accept  the  bronze  for  exhibi- 
tion, although  it  was  in  the  market,  and  one  is  glad  to  think  that 
it  never  recrossed  the  Channel.  After  the  close  of  the  exhibition  it 
was  secured  for  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  brilliantly 
inaugurating  his  Keepership,  and,  let  us  hope,  a  new  era  in  buying, 
by  purchasing,  with  the  help  of  a  subscription  from  the  National  Art 
Collections  Fund,  both  the  horseman  and  the  exquisite  bronze  relief 
of  '  Aphrodite  and  Anchises '  from  the  Hawkins  sale.  *  All's  well 
that  ends  well,'  but  it  won't  do  to  play  too  often  at  the  game  of 
Tarquin  and  the  Sibyl.  Last  May,  when  the  Capel-Cure  collection 
was  sold  at  Christie's,  a  beautiful  Roman  tombstone,  inscribed  with 
the  elegy  of  Donatus  to  his  '  learned  Pedana '  passed  into  *  the 
market,'  instead  of  to  the  British  Museum.  Neither  the  Editors  of 
the  Corpus  of  Latin  inscriptions,  nor  Buecheler  in  his  Carmina  Latina 
Epigraphica,  knew  the  modern  whereabouts  of  the  altar,  which 
the  present  writer  was  so  fortunate  as  to  rediscover  nearly  two 
years  before  the  sale.  Only  the  other  day  the  Museum  lost 
three  exquisite  bronze  Xg^rey,  or  caldron-shaped  vessels,  in 
the  purest  Greek  style,  which  are  now  in  America.  A  beautiful 
replica  of  the  well-known  '  Narcissus,'  the  statue  of  a  young  boy 
leaning  on  a  short  pillar  and  looking  down  with  an  expression  com- 
pounded of  Polykleitan  melancholy  and  Attic  grace,  was,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  England  only  six  months  ago.  A  note  in  the  Burlington 
Magazine  for  January  informs  us  that  the  statue,  of  which,  I  believe, 
there  is  no  other  replica  in  England,  has  gone  to  Munich,  presented 
to  the  Glyptothek  by  a  sort  of  Bavarian  '  Art  Collections  Fund.' 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  if  demonstration  were  still  needed, 
that  something  is  wrong  with  our  national  method  of  art  purchase, 
and  that  our  great  public  galleries  are  the  last  to  benefit  by  the  pro- 
cess of  dispersion,  now  unquestionably  set  in,  of  the  treasures  in 
private  collections  all  over  England.  Thanks  to  the  collecting  activity 
4  I  can  only  quote  these  figures  from  memory  and  approximately. 
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and  artistic  taste  of  past  generations  of  Englishmen,  in  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  England  is  still 
richer  in  works  of  art  than  any  country  save  Italy.  Shall  we  show 
ourselves  insensible  to  the  value  of  this  great  inheritance,  and  rest 
acquiescent,  if  dissatisfied,  under  the  reproach  that  we  are  become 
an  inartistic  nation,  and,  as  such,  must  not  hope  to  compete  in  the 
present  race  for  possession  with  America  and  Germany  ?  As  well 
might  we  plead  guilty  to  inherent  business  incapacity  because  other 
countries  are  now  disputing  our  foremost  place  in  the  field  of  commerce. 

The  mischief  surely  is  not  lack  of  artistic  feeling,  but  inadequate 
equipment  of  knowledge,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  due  to  faulty 
organisation. 

Our  national  buyers  are  probably  no  worse  than  any  one  else, 
not  even  than  dealers,  in  judging  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  presented 
to  their  consideration  for  the  first  time,  although,  weighted  by  the 
sense  of  national  responsibility,  they  may  be  unduly  slow  in  venturing 
to  bid,  and  so  let  many  an  opportunity  slip.  They  are,  however, 
undoubtedly  behind  dealers,  as  well  as  behind  American  and 
German  buyers,  in  their  knowledge  of  what  is  in  the  market,  or 
likely  to  come  into  it.  This  may  be  due  in  a  measure  to  individual 
failure  in  alertness,  but  since  we  find  the  same  ignorance  manifested 
time  after  time  and  in  various  museums  and  departments,  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  remedy  to  new  directors  or  fresh  bodies  of  trustees.  Clearly 
knowledge  must  be  facilitated,  and  some  means  provided,  apart 
from  the  individual  enterprise  of  a  director,  for  bringing  private 
collections  and  public  galleries  into  closer  touch. 

The  Burlington  Magazine,  in  an  able  editorial  (January  1906), 
proposes  a  scheme  according  to  which  two  or  three  picked  persons 
shall  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  reporting  upon  the  private  collec- 
tions of  England,  and  advising  the  National  Gallery  as  to  such  limited 
number  of  masterpieces  as  must  be  secured  to  the  nation,  should 
they  come  into  the  market,  '  at  all  costs,'  while  in  respect  of  minor 
works  of  art  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund  shall  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  purchase. 

Whatever  two  or  three  individuals  there  may  be  who  could  com- 
mand the  full  confidence  of  the  directors  and  trustees  of  our  museums 
in  the  first  capacity,  it  seems  doubtful  at  present  whether  the  National 
Art  Collections  Fund  could  hope  to  gain  it  in  the  second.  Assuredly 
the  Fund  has  already  done  good  work,  such  as  presenting  a  fine 
Watteau  to  the  Dublin  Gallery,  and  coming,  in  1904,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British  Museum  in  the  matter  of  the  two  Greek  bronzes 
referred  to  above.  Nor  can  the  zeal  which  they  are  now  displaying 
in  the  projected  purchase  of  the  Velasquez  at  40,OOOZ.  be  ignored. 
Yet  the  Fund  has  also  shown  signs  of  inexperience,  of  a  certain  lack 
of  judgment,  as  in  the  purchase  for  the  National  Gallery  of  the  repaired 
Lazzaro  Bastiani.  Then,  since  the  Burlington  editorial  asserts,  of 
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the  '  Venus  and  Cupid '  by  Velasquez,  '  that  the  price  proposed  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  which  the  owner  would  perhaps  have 
been  willing  to  accept  had  he  been  approached  directly,'  why  should 
not  the  Fund,  this  '  embodiment  of  contemporary  scholarship,' 
have  found  out  long  ago  that  the  picture  was  for  sale  and  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  secure  it  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  dealers  ? 

At  the  same  time  the  proposal  of  the  Burlington  editorial,  that 
some  outside  body  should  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the  private 
treasures  of  the  nation  and  to  hold,  as  it  were,  a  watching  brief,  is 
one  in  itself  excellent.  Only,  such  a  body  must  be  one  fully  representa- 
tive of  all  artistic  interests,  and  able  to  work  with  the  authority  of 
office  as  well  as  reputed  knowledge.  Indeed  its  formation  should 
be  preceded,  I  think,  by  the  appointment  of  some  preliminary  com- 
mittee to  consider  carefully  what  should  be  the  character  and  powers 
of  a  body  of  artistic  advisers  to  the  nation. 

Such  a  preliminary  committee,  representing  in  its  members  the 
various  bodies  already  formed  to  protect  the  artistic  interests  of  the 
country — the  three  great  London  Museums,  for  instance,  the  Hellenic 
Society,  the  Arundel  Club,  the  newly  formed  Vasari  Society,  and  of 
course  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund — would,  it  is  hoped,  find 
it  possible  to  approach  the  Government  in  view  of  obtaining  the 
appointment  of  some  Royal  Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  Art 
'Collections  of  the  country  and  for  the  registration  of  their  contents.  A 
Commission  of  this  kind  would  have  valuable  precedent  in  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission,  founded  in  1870,  which  works  in  concert 
with  the  Record  Office.  The  new  Commission  would  in  the  same 
way  be  affiliated  to  the  National  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum, 
probably  also  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  pending  the  time 
when  we  shall  have  a  Ministry  of  the  Fine  Arts  on  the  lines  so  ably 
advocated  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  in  this  Review  for  last  September. 

The  terms  of  the  Royal  Warrant  appointing  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission  would  apply  almost  word  for  word  to  such  a 
Commission  for  the  registration  of  works  of  art  as  is  now  proposed. 
To  give,  for  example,  the  most  essential  clause,  putting  into  italics 
the  few  words  which  would  need  alteration,  and  giving  in  brackets 
what  might  be  substituted  : 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  unto  Us  that  there  are  belonging  to  many 
Institutions  and  private  Families  various  collections  of  Manuscripts  and 
Papers  [rd.  Works  of  Art]  of  general  public  interest,  a  knowledge  of  which 
would  be  of  great  utility  in  the  illustration  of  History,  Constitutional  Law, 
Science  and  General  Literature  [rd.  of  History,  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  of 
the  Applied  Arts  and  Crafts  as  well  as  of  General  Literature],  and  that  in  some 
cases  these  Papers  [rd.  Works  of  Art]  are  liable  to  be  lost  or  obliterated  [rd. 
mislaid  or  to  change  hands  before  any  proper  record  has  been  made  of  them]  : 
And  whereas  we  are  informed  that  many  of  the  possessors  of  such  Manu- 
scripts [rd.  Collections]  would  be  willing  to  give  access  to  them,  and  permit 
their  contents  to  be  made  public,  provided  that  nothing  of  a  private 
character  .  .  .  should  be  divulged. 
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Its  duties  would  be  to  report  upon  and  tabulate  the  artistic  con- 
tents, accumulated  for  centuries,  in  great  historic  houses  and,  while 
fulfilling  the  immediate  function  of  watchdog  for  the  national  museums, 
it  would  have  also  a  wider  scope  and  reap  for  the  public  the  benefits  of 
the  art  treasures  of  England  while  they  still  remain  in  private  hands. 

There  is,  I  think,  every  reason  to  believe  that  private  owners 
would  welcome  the  proposal  for  a  Royal  Commission  for  inquiry 
into  collections  of  works  of  art  as  warmly  as  they  welcomed  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commission,  who,  in  their  first  report  (1870),  were 
able  to  give  the  following  account  of  their  reception  : 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Commissioners  to  state  that  Your  Majesty's 
Commission  has  been  fully  appreciated  and  favourably  received.  Many  collec- 
tions, the  existence  of  which  was  unknown,  have  been  brought  to  light  and 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Commissioners,  in  accordance,  &c.  .  .  .  No 
less  than  180  persons  and  heads  of  institutions  expressed  their  willingness  either 
to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioners  or  to  request  their  aid  in  making  known 
the  contents  of  their  collections,  and  so  desirous  were  the  possessors  to  assist 
the  purpose  indicated  that  Your  Commissioners  deemed  it  desirable,  in  the 
first  instance,  merely  to  undertake  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  collections, 
and  to  abstain  from  calendaring  any  of  the  papers. 

It  is  happily  true  that  in  some  few  cases  owners  of  great  ancestral 
collections,  heirs  as  well  to  a  long  scholarly  tradition,  and  probably 
to  great  wealth,  have  already  caused  these  collections  to  be  placed, 
as  regards,  at  any  rate,  cataloguing  and  arrangement,  on  much  the 
same  footing  as  a  public  museum.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  all  owners 
even  of  hereditary  treasures  who  are  able  or  willing  to  keep  a  per- 
manent librarian  or  curator.  To  such  as  cannot,  a  Commission  for 
inquiry  into  works  of  art  should  come  as  a  real  boon,  helping  them 
to  discover  where  the  real  strength  of  their  collection  lies,  and  discard 
old  high-flown  attributions  which  invariably  bring  discredit  on  a 
collection,  and  nowadays  impress  only  housekeepers  and  cheap 
trippers.  Any  fear,  moreover,  that  by  making  known  the  contents 
of  their  collections,  death  duties — the  bugbear  of  the  private  owner — 
might  be  increased,  is  manifestly  absurd,  since  the  same  spirit  of 
discretion  that  governs  the  transactions  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Com- 
mission would  assuredly  govern  those  of  the  new  Commission.  The 
Royal  Warrant  for  the  former  provides  not  only  '  that  nothing  of  a 
private  character  .  .  .  should  be  divulged,'  but  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph  instructs  the  Commissioners  to  give  owners  '  full  assurance 
that  ...  no  knowledge  or  information  which  may  be  obtained  from 
their  collections  shall  be  promulgated  without  their  full  license  and 
consent.'  So  the  Commission  for  Inquiry  into  Works  of  Art  would 
be  bound  in  honour  not  to  reveal  to  the  public  the  value,  real  or 
probable,  of  any  object  which  they  scheduled.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  indeed,  that  such  a  Commission  would  instruct  its  members, 
or  anyone  it  employed,  never  so  much  as  to  discuss  either  with  owners 
or  with  outsiders  the  commercial  value  of  an  object. 
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They  would,  in  short,  merely  be  putting  on  a  sound  official  basis 
work  such  as  has  been  left  in  this  country  to  foreign  savants.  Let 
us  listen  to  what  Professor  Furtwangler,  in  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Bavarian  Academy,  as  lately  as  1899,5  had  to  say  on  the 
English  private  collections  of  antique  sculpture  alone  : 

In  England  Charles  I.  collected  antiques,  which,  however,  were  sold  by 
public  auction  in  1649,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  brought  many  Greek 
fragments  from  the  Classical  East,  which  afterwards  were  scattered  and 
partly  destroyed.  Then,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  awoke  among  the 
English  nobility,  as  a  result  of  increasing  culture  and  of  a  corresponding  taste 
for  antique  sculpture,  a  desire — which  soon  passed  into  a  fashion — for  adorning 
castles  and  country  seats  with  antique  marbles  in  the  manner  of  Italian  palaces. 
Then  began  an  influx  of  antiques  into  England,  where  they  vanished  among  the 
country  seats  of  the  aristocracy  and,  soon  forgotten  and  neglected,  fell  into  a 
new  sleep  of  death  from  which,  in  our  times,  German  savants  have  occasionally 
endeavoured  to  recall  them. 

The  reproach,  though  severe,  is  not  unmerited.  Professor  Michaelis, 
the  learned  compiler  of  Ancient  Marbles  in  Great  Britain,  which  was 
published  in  1882,  complains  in  his  preface  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
information  about  the  works  of  art  so  '  widely  spread '  over  the 
country,  adding,  however,  that  *  even  more  difficult  is  it  to  obtain 
such  access  to  them  as  shall  enable  the  visitor  thoroughly  to  examine 
the  works  of  art  without  being  every  moment  disturbed  by  the  im- 
patient noise  of  the  housekeeper's  keys.  But  the  greatest  of  all 
hindrances  is  the  want  of  good  catalogues  or  other  literary  means  of 
general,  as  well  as  special,  preparation  and  instruction.' 

Unfortunately  great  works  such  as  that  of  Michaelis  having,  so 
to  speak,  no  official  authority  to  recommend  them,  have  made 
singularly  little  effect  either  upon  English  owners  or  the  English 
public.  They  seem  to  have  been  consulted  everywhere  abroad — 
especially  in  Germany  and  in  America,  where  the  most  zealous  col- 
lectors are  to  be  found — rather  than  over  here.  In  fact,  I  sometimes 
think  that  it  is  partly  owing  to  their  existence  that  so  many  works  of 
art  have  gone  out  of  the  country  without  the  '  authorities '  who  pre- 
side over  our  national  collections  being  so  much  as  aware  that  sale 
was  imminent  or  contemplated.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out 
whether,  as  a  rule,  foreign  museums  do  pay  such  very  high  prices, 
or  whether  it  is  not  industry  and  organisation  which  enable  them  to 
be  first  in  the  field  and  thus  carry  off  the  prize. 

It  is  time,  indeed,  that  this  work  among  the  English  private 
collections  be  taken  up  by  English  scholars  working  under  competent 
official  direction.  This  is  not  said  to  disparage  our  immense  debt 
to  Passavant  and  to  Waagen,  to  Conze  and  to  Michaelis,  to  Professor 
Furtwangler  and  to  Dr.  Bode,  all  of  whom,  in  their  different  lines  and 
at  different  periods,  have,  amid  untold  difficulties  and  discouragements, 

5  Ueber  Kunstsammlungen  in  alter  und  neuer  Zeit,  von  Adolf  Furtwangler,  1899. 
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contributed  to  the  great  catalogues  which  are  now  classical. 
On  the  contrary,  their  work  it  is  which  will  enable  a  Commission 
such  as  that  now  proposed  to  proceed  in  their  task  of  registration 
with  rapidity  and  certainty,  avoiding  waste  of  time  or  labour ;  for, 
in  reality,  the  task  before  them  would  be  to  revise  and  generally  bring 
up  to  date  the  descriptions  of  their  predecessors,  doubtless  shortening 
or  compressing  many  of  these  descriptions,  since,  qua  Commission,  at 
any  rate,  they  would  not  be  required  to  produce  the  work  of  specialists. 
One  essential  innovation,  however,  would  have  to  be  introduced — 
one  which  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  moreover,  have  never 
attempted — and  that  is  the  competent  illustration,  by  however  cheap 
a  process,  of  nearly  every  picture,  statue,  or  other  object  scheduled. 
Then,  in  case  of  accident,  a  record  of  the  work  would  at  least  have 
been  obtained.  The  destruction  of  the  Turin  Library  by  fire  suffi- 
ciently shows  the  necessity  for  securing,  wherever  possible,  photo- 
graphs of  works  of  art.  Negatives,  moreover,  should  not  be  left  to 
the  care  of  photographers,  but  be  collected  into  a  place  of  safety 
such  as  the  British  Museum.  The  Arundel  Club,  for  the  reproduction 
of  pictures  in  private  collections,  and  the  Vasari  Society,  for  the 
reproduction  of  drawings,  have  already  set  a  good  example,  but 
their  work  must  necessarily  proceed  more  slowly  and  be  on  a  more 
limited  scale  than  that  of  a  Royal  Commission  such  as  the  one  proposed. 

The  gain  to  the  studious  and  art-loving  public  of  reports  thus 
competently  undertaken  is  self-evident.  It  might  well  be  that  other 
benefits  would  accrue  to  public  and  owners  alike  from  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  Many  a  work  of  art  might  be  saved,  by  timely  expert 
notice,  from  destruction  by  sun  or  damp  or  smoke,  or  even  from 
relegation  to  a  lumber-room  and  thence  to  a  rubbish  heap  by  an 
ignorant  housekeeper — dangers  which  no  one  who  has  studied  private 
collections  with  care  will  think  imaginary. 

Again,  might  not  the  influence  of  the  Commission  be  employed 
in  obtaining  for  the  public  readier,  or  rather  more  satisfactory,  access 
to  private  collections  ? 

*  In  view  of  the  vast  numbers  of  sightseers  who  tramp  daily  through 
the  great  houses  of  the  '  Dukery,'  or  through  Warwick  Castle,  Chats- 
worth,  and  Wilton,  it  is  idle  to  echo  old  abuse  of  c  the  favoured  class  ' 
and  declare  owners  unwilling  to  admit  the  public.  Neither  is  it 
difficult,  unless  in  the  rarest  case,  for  a  student  to  obtain  special  leave 
to  examine  some  individual  object.  But  the  intelligent  and  educated 
person  who  is  neither  ignorant  '  cheap  tripper '  nor  special  student, 
falls  between  the  two  and,  herded  with  the  mob,  harried  by  a  pompous 
housekeeper  or  flunkey,  or  perhaps  by  a  young  and  quite  illiterate 
housemaid,  can  seldom  enjoy  quietly  a  visit  to  a  private  collection. 
The  much-abused  tourist  is  not  always  of  the  sort  made  familiar  by 
Mr.  Anstey's  Voces  Populi,  who  asks  for  '  the  cupboard  where  his 
Grace's  boots  are  kept,'  or  who,  in  front  of  Rubens's  '  Three  Graces  ' 
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inquires  'Which  is  the  present  Duchess  ? '  Indeed,  I  sometimes  doubt 
whether  this  genus — any  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  collars  or  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  nose — has  any  real  existence  outside  the  domain  of  the 
caricaturist.  In  the  course  of  my  excursions  to  private  collections 
I  have  been  brought  across  extremely  intelligent  tourists — real  students 
sometimes,  who  are  too  shy  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
scholars  to  ask  for  a  special  permission ;  at  other  times  working-men 
keenly  interested  in  the  applied  arts,  all  of  them  in  too  great  awe  of 
the  imperious  housekeeper  and  her  satellites  to  dare  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  the  objects  of  real  interest  while  they  are  hurried  past  foreign 
and  English  treasures,  past  pictures  by  Rembrandt  or  Veronese, 
past  Chippendale  furniture  or  Limoges  enamels — to  be  made  to  admire 
modern  silver  candlesticks  given  by  some  Royalty,  or  the  latest  bad 
portrait  of  the  owner.  I  remember  a  housekeeper  once  saying  to  me 
indignantly  of  a  young  German  who  was  trying  to  identify  the  pictures 
in  a  great  collection  with  the  help  of  his  Waagen,  '  I've  no  patience, 
ma'am,  with  these  foreigners.  They  bring  their  books  and  think  they 
know  the  place  better  than  me,  who've  been  with  the  family  twenty- 
four  years  ! '  Were  owners  and  the  Keepers  of  museums  to  enter, 
through  the  Commission,  into  friendly  relations  for  their  mutual 
advantage,  it  might  be  that— -in  the  case,  at  least,  of  our  great  historic 
collections — some  scheme  for  better  exhibition,  under  competent 
guidance,  might  be  devised.  But  these  are  considerations  beside  the 
present  mark.  The  question  of  exhibition  to  the  public  brings  us 
back,  however,  to  a  point  of  special  interest  raised  once  more  by  the 
'  editorial '  in  the  Burlington. 

Allusion  is  there  made  to  an  owner  who,  by  opening  his  collection 
twice  a  week  to  the  public,  obtains  exemption  from  death  duties. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  numerous  public-spirited  owners,  who 
from  time  immemorial  have  opened  their  collections,  do  not  all  enjoy 
the  same  immunities  from  death  duties  as  the  owner  quoted,  practically 
as  an  isolated  instance,  by  the  editors  of  the  Burlington  Magazine  ? 
At  this  point  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  clause  relating  to  works  of 
art  and  kindred  objects  in  the  Finance  Act  of  1896.  It  runs  as  follows  : 

Where  any  property  passing  on  the  death  of  a  deceased  person  consists  of 
such  pictures,  prints,  books,  manuscripts,  works  of  art,  scientific  collections,  or 
other  things  not  yielding  income  as  appear  to  the  Treasury  to  be  of  national, 
scientific,  or  historic  interest,  and  is  settled  so  as  to  be  enjoyed  in  kind  in 
succession  by  different  persons,  such  property  shall  not,  on  the  death  of  such 
deceased  person,  be  aggregated  with  other  property,  but  shall  form  an  estate  by 
itself,  and  while  enjoyed  in  kind  by  a  person  not  competent  to  dispose  of  the 
same,  be  exempt  from  estate  duty,  but  if  it  is  sold  or  is  in  the  possession  of 
some  person  who  is  then  competent  to  dispose  of  the  same,  shall  become  liable 
to  estate  duty. 

It  may  be — though  it  is  not  perfectly  obvious  to  the  lay  mind — 
that  the  case  cited  by  the  Burlington  is  covered  by  this  clause,  and 
that  the  opening  of  a  collection  to  the  public  makes  it  in  the  eye  of 
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the  law,  as  it  certainly  should, {  of  national  interest.'  But  as  the  clause 
is  at  present  worded,  it  would  seem  that  exemption  can  be  claimed  only 
for  '  settled '  property,  and  that,  however  public-spirited,  an  owner 
who  has  the  power  to  sell  his  works  of  art  must  pay  duty  upon  them. 
The  clause  is  surely  to  the  advantage  of  a  *  favoured  class '  rather 
than  of  the  public,  and  revision  may  perhaps  be  looked  for  from  a 
Liberal  Government.  For  could  the  exemption  from  death  duties 
be  extended  to  all  works  of  art,  whether  c  settled '  or  not,  expressly 
on  their  being  made  accessible  to  the  public,  great  encouragement 
would  be  given  to  the  opening  of  private  galleries.  In  the  event  of 
the  proposed  Royal  Commission,  the  privilege  might  well  be  dependent 
upon  its  report. 

Were  legislation  to  go  a  step  further  and  to  grant  further  exemptions 
or  give  direct  aid  to  owners  willing  to  arrange  and  show  their  collec- 
tions in  such  a  manner  as  really  to  delight  and  instruct,  there  might 
be  won  for  the  country,  no  isolated  works  of  art,  but  complete  collec- 
tions, surpassing  in  value  and  interest  and  beauty  any  possible  fresh- 
created  local  gallery  or  museum.  By  legislation  on  these  lines  the 
sale  of  works  of  art  from  private  collections  might  be  successfully 
checked — for  time  after  time  the  heavy  death  duties  have  been  the 
plea  for  such  sales.  Thus  by  laws,  not  penal  but  advantageous,  we 
might  attain  the  object  vainly  aimed  at  in  Italy  by  the  oppressive 
and  ineffectual  Lege  Pacca. 

Hitherto,  instead  of  open  and  educated  intercourse  between  the 
various  national  collections  and  those  great  private  houses  which 
contain  works  of  art,  there  has  been  mostly  only  the  mutual  suspicion 
and  distrust  that  spring  from  ignorance.  This  attitude  is  fostered 
by  a  good  deal  of  cant  as  to  the  selfishness  of  the  private  collector 
who  shuts  up  his  treasures  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  the  consequent 
advisability  of  sweeping  all  art  treasures  as  quickly  as  may  be  into 
great  national  collections  open  to  the  public.  This  sort  of  talk  is 
not  of  yesterday.  It  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
and  probably  further.  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History  has  a  passage 
about  the  great  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  which 
excellently  illustrates  the  point.  Agrippa,  it  seems,  had  once  made 
a  magnificent  speech  (oratio  magnifica)  '  fully  worthy  of  the  first 
citizen  of  the  state,  urging  that  all  pictures  and  statues  should  be 
made  public  property.'  '  Certainly  a  wiser  plan,'  adds  Pliny,  '  than 
to  consign  them  to  exile  in  our  country  houses  (quam  in  villarum 
exilia  pelli)'  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Agrippa  ever  carried 
the  day,  probably  because  Augustus  would  have  been  reluctant  to 
support  a  measure  so  likely  to  give  offence  to  the  powerful  Roman 
nobility,  who,  like  the  English  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the 
most  zealous  collectors  of  their  time. 

Anyhow  we  find  another  distinguished  Roman,  the  brilliant  and 
many-sided  Asinius  Pollio,  whose  collection,  to  judge  from  Pliny's 
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account  of  it,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  stupendous  in  antiquity, 
proposing  to  throw  it  open  to  the  public,  and  showing  moreover 
'  characteristic  eagerness  in  the  execution  of  his  project  (ut  fuit  acris 
vehementice,  sic  quoque  spectari  sua  monumenta  voluit).' 

To-day  public  opinion  as  a  whole  is  still  on  the  side  of  Agrippa. 
Yet  there  are  not  wanting  great  scholars  and  even  directors  of  public 
museums  who  are  beginning  to  see  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 
It  was  Professor  Furtwangler  himself,  the  illustrious  director  of  the 
Munich  Glyptothek,  who,  in  the  discourse  already  alluded  to,  asserted 
that  centralisation  of  works  of  art  in  great  museums  had  to  a  large 
extent  done  its  work,  and  that  the  growth  of  local  museums  should  now 
be  encouraged.  I  admit  that  he  was  speaking  scientifically  of  local 
museums  which  should  be  destined  to  receive  archaeological  *  finds ' 
on  the  spot  on  which  they  had  been  excavated.  But  the  idea  merely 
needs  extension.  The  next  best  thing  to  seeing  a  statue  in  the  place 
it  was  made  for,  or  a  picture  in  the  church  or  palace  for  which  it  was 
painted,  is  to  see  it  in  the  collections  to  which  it  was  subse- 
quently moved,  by  great  collectors  whose  names  have  often  become 
historic,  and  where  it  has  a  double  value  as  work  of  art  and  as 
illustration  of  the  taste  of  the  period,  not  unfrequently  also  of  a 
phase  of  history.  It  is  evident  that  all  historical  portraits  are  best 
appreciated  in  the  house  of  the  family  whose  ancestors  they  represent. 
In  such  an  instance,  moreover,  as  the  famous  collection  at  Blenheim 
Palace,  its  dispersion  caused  the  nation  to  lose  not  only  incomparable 
works  of  art,  but  a  curious,  if  not  altogether  creditable,  page  in  the 
history  of  its  greatest  soldier — a  page  which  was  there  for  all  to  read, 
and  which  now  will  only  be  found  in  dusty  historical  annals.  And 
we  must  remember  that  memorials  of  conquest  such  as  those  dis- 
persed from  Blenheim,  or  those  equally  great  which  still  form  the 
collection  at  Apsley  House,  can  never,  in  one  sense  happily,  be 
brought  together  again. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  of  late  in  England  about  those 
dealers — lupi  in  pelle  ovina — who,  masquerading  as  art-critics,  get 
introduced  into  the  easy  cosmopolitan  society  of  Italy  and  help 
deplete  its  princely  houses  of  their  works  of  art  for  the  benefit  of 
American  or  other  millionaires.  But  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy, 
though  we  seem  unable  to  learn  the  lesson,  are  not  ours.  As  a  fact, 
it  appears  as  if  the  great  Italian,  and  especially  the  Roman  families, 
were  becoming  alive  to  the  danger,  though,  like  other  people,  they 
may  be  shutting  the  stable  after  the  mare  has  bolted.  Italy  only 
so  far  concerns  us  that  we  should  study  what  has  happened  there, 
not  in  order  to  read  cheap  and  impertinent  lessons  to  the  Italians, 
but  in  order  to  avoid  committing  the  same  errors  here  in  England 
without  one  half  of  the  excuse.  It  is  no  use  crying  shame  when  the 
superb  Sciarra  collection  disappears  from  Rome  to  be  dispersed  over 
minor  collections  outside  Italy,  or  when,  more  recently,  the  Vicenza 
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Giorgione  and  the  Chigi  Botticelli  go  to  tlie  Gardner  collection  in  Boston, 
and  worse  still  the  Aretino  by  Titian  from  the  same  Chigi  Palace  also 
finds  its  way,  doubtless  by  the  same  route,  to  America.  It  is  no  use 
to  cry  shame  or  for  pious  lady  tourists  to  exclaim  against  the  in- 
difference of  the  modern  Italians  to  art  if  meanwhile  in  so  infinitely 
richer  a  country  as  England  is  than  Italy,  the  Lothian  Diirer  goes 
to  Berlin,  the  Dudley  Raphael  (the  exquisite  small  panel  with  the 
'  Three  Graces ')  goes  to  Chantilly,  and  Lord  Darnley's  '  Europa 
and  the  Bull '  to  America — or  if  family  portraits,  far  too  numerous 
even  to  indicate,  the  flower  of  the  art  of  Van  Dyck,  of  Reynolds 
and  of  Gainsborough,  are  allowed  to  cross  the  water  to  adorn  the 
Museum  of  Berlin  or  the  salons  of  Parisian  financiers. 

All  are  doubtless  agreed  in  wishing  for  some  measure  to  check 
the  exodus  of  works  of  art  from  England.  On  the  part  of  the  public, 
at  any  rate,  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  awakening  to  responsi- 
bility in  these  matters.  The  scheme  which  I  have  ventured  to  advocate 
differs  from  others  now  in  the  air  mainly  in  the  greater  stress  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  maintaining  great  private  collections  intact. 
Rather  than  pass  out  of  the  country,  works  of  art  which  come  into 
the  market  should  be  secured  without  fail  to  an  English  public 
Gallery,  but  best  of  all  would  it  be  if  by  happy  co-operation  of  private 
owners  and  a  public  body,  our  great  houses  could  preserve  their  artistic 
contents,  while  becoming  by  better  management  and  more  organised 
accessibility  themselves  '  national  monuments  '  in  the  truest  sense, 
ministering  to  the  culture  and  delight  of  the  nation  none  the  less 
because  remaining  the  property  of  those  historic  families  to  whom 
they  owe  their  existence. 

EUGENIE  STRONG. 

P.S. — As  I  send  this  article  to  press  a  letter  from  the  National  Art 
Collections  Fund  to  the  Times  (January  24,  1906)  announces  that  the 
Velasquez  has  been  secured  for  the  nation.  The  splendid  acquisition 
emphasises  the  interest  which  the  public  now  take  in  great  works  of 
art.  Apparently  also  there  is  plenty  of  money  to  give  effect  to  this 
interest.  This  does  not  alter  the  regret  that  so  large  a  sum  should  be 
expended  on  a  picture  which  could  probably  have  been  secured,  not 
a  year  ago,  for  something  like  half  the  amount.  The  event  points 
better  than  could  any  arguments  to  the  immediate  necessity  for 
organising  our  forces  and  for  insisting  on  some  form  of  legislation 
which  shall  bring  our  National  Museums  into  close  contact  with  the 
owners  of  collections,  so  that  entire  loss  to  the  nation  of  a  work  of  art 
or  unnecessary  extravagance  in  its  purchase  may  be  equally  avoided 
for  the  future. 

E.  S. 
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A     VISIT    TO    THE    COURT    OF    THE 
TASHI   LAMA. 


THESE  notes  from  a  diary  of  a  visit  to  the  Court  of  the  Tashi  Lama,  by 
one  of  the  few  Europeans  who  have  ever  been  there,  may  be  of  interest 
at  this  juncture,  when  for  the  first  time  the  most  holy  and  awe-inspiring 
of  incarnate  Lamas  has  emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  centuries. 

When  the  mission  returned  from  Lhasa  after  the  signature  of 
the  treaty,  the  Commissioner,  Sir  F.  Younghusband,  hurried  back 
to  Simla  to  see  the  Viceroy,  and  General  Macdonald  marched  the 
troops  back  to  India.  The  writer  remained  behind  at  Gyantse  with 
Captain  O'Connor,  C.I.E.,  who  had  just  been  appointed  British  Trade 
Agent  at  Gyantse  under  the  Treaty  of  Lhasa,  and  by  the  Commis- 
sioner's instructions  accompanied  him  to  Shigatse  when  he  paid  his 
first  ceremonial  visit  to  the  Court  of  the  Tashi  Lama.  It  was  an 
interesting  occasion,  as,  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  the  Tashi  Lama  had  been  named  high-priest  of  Tibet  in  succes- 
sion to  the  Dalai  Lama,  whose  flight  had  led  to  his  denunciation  and 
deposition  by  his  suzerain.  The  Tashi  Lama  was  believed  to  be  well 
disposed  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  in  the  time  of  Warren 
Hastings  a  good  understanding  was  entered  into  with  his  predecessor, 
the  third  Tashi  Lama.  Still,  this  was  more  than  a  century  ago,  and 
in  view  of  recent  events,  and  to  secure  the  smooth  working  of  the 
Treaty  of  Lhasa,  it  was  important  that  the  cordial  relations  that 
formerly  subsisted  with  his  predecessors  should  be  re-established  with 
the  new  ruler  of  Tibet. 

Besides  Captain  O'Connor  and  the  writer,  and  Captain  Steen, 
I. M.S.,  the  British  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  garrison  at  Gyantse, 
the  British  visitors  to  the  Court  of  the  Tashi  Lama  on  this  occasion 
included  Captain  Rawling,  Somerset  Regiment,  in  command  of  a 
small  party  who  were  proceeding  under  orders  from  the  British 
Commissioner  to  open  the  new  trade  mart  at  Gartok,  in  Western 
Tibet,  and  Major  Ryder,  R.E.,  D.S.O.,  in  charge  of  a  survey  party. 
These  last  only  stayed  a  day  or  two  at  Shigatse  in  order  to  collect 
transport  and  buy  rough  furs  in  preparation  for  their  long  and  adven- 
turous journey  from  one  end  of  Tibet  to  the  other. 
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So  far  as  is  known  we  were  the  only  Europeans  who  have  ever 
visited  the  sacred  city  of  the  Tashi  Lama,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Bogle  in  1774,  and  Captain  Turner  in  1783,  both  envoys  des- 
patched by  Warren  Hastings.  Tashilhiimpo,  the  monastic  city,  and 
Shigatse,  the  lay  capital  of  the  Tashi  Lama,  are  about  sixty  miles 
from  Gyantse,  or  four  days'  easy  march.  The  road  follows  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Nyang  Chu  (river)  to  within  three  or  four  miles  of  its 
junction  with  the  Tsang-Po  (Brama  Poutra),  just  beyond  Shigatse. 
The  valley  was  one  vast  cornfield  all  the  way  to  Shigatse,  but  except 
just  round  Gyantse  all  the  corn  had  been  cut  and  carried  to  the  primi- 
tive mud  threshing-floors  of  the  numerous  monasteries  and  farm- 
houses of  this  prosperous  valley ;  and  these,  with  their  piles  of  golden 
sheaves,  made  pleasant  resting-places  by  the  way. 

Close  round  Gyantse  there  was  unhappily  a  good  deal  of  standing 
corn  running  to  seed  when  we  returned  from  Lhasa — a  pathetic  sight, 
as  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  poor  people  who  should  have  reaped  it 
have  themselves  fallen  victims  to  the  Great  Reaper.  One  would 
rather  believe  that  Mr.  David  Macdonald,  the  best  Tibetan  scholar 
with  the  mission,  was  rightly  informed,  and  that  when  the  fears 
inspired  by  our  ubiquitous  mounted  infantry  have  subsided  the 
people  will  return.  According  to  his  information  very  few  Gyantse 
men  were  killed  in  the  recent  fighting,  but  a  good  number  of  Lamas 
and  laymen  from  Lhasa. 

From  Dongtse,  our  first  halting-place,  onwards  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  we  were  to  be  made  welcome  by  our  distinguished  host.  At 
every  monastery  and  village  the  inhabitants  turned  out  with  offerings, 
usually  bushels  of  eggs  and  huge  sacks  of  flour.  By  the  Tashi  Lama's 
orders  each  resting-place  for  the  night  had  been  settled  beforehand, 
and  instead  of  camping,  as  we  had  always  done  hitherto,  on  the 
windy  plain,  our  tents  were  pitched  in  the  garden  or  compound  of 
the  chief  country  house  of  the  district.  Only  those  who  have  dwelt 
in  tents  on  the  Roof  of  the  World  can  realise  what  it  means  to  have 
shelter  from  the  pitiless  wind  that  seems  to  blow  without  ceasing  at 
these  heights.  Even  as  early  as  the  12th  of  October,  although  a 
blazing  sun  all  day,  the  thermometer  showed  twenty-one  degrees  of 
frost  at  night  in  an  ideally  sheltered  spot.  Our  tents  were  pitched 
that  night  in  the  garden  of  a  country  house  belonging  to  a  Lhasa 
official,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Tashilhiimpo.  It  might  have  been 
the  croquet-ground  or  bowling-green  of  a  Tibetan  country  squire,  if 
they  had  such  things  in  this  country.  A  rectangular  plot  of  smooth- 
shaven  turf,  protected  on  all  sides  from  the  wind  by  a  row  of  small 
poplars  and  the  usual  mud  wall,  it  was  just  about  the  size  of  a  large 
tennis-lawn. 

The  chief  landmarks  between  Gyantse  and  Shigatse  are  the  pretty 
monastery  at  Dongtse,  which  is  built  on  the  crown  of  a  rocky  cliff 
about  twelve  miles  out  from  Gyantse,  and  Penang  Jong,  a  great 
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frowning  fortress  nearly  as  big  as  Gyantse  Jong,  which  is  picturesquely 
poised  on  a  steep  crag  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  It  was  in  this 
fort  that  just  before  the  advance  to  Lhasa  our  mounted  infantry,  in 
reconnoitring,  found  enormous  quantities  of  grain  stored,  and  we 
subsequently  heard  that  the  Lhasa  Government  were  much  perturbed 
on  learning  that  their  reserves  of  corn  had  been  discovered.  We 
passed  great  flocks  of  cranes,  and  saw  quantities  of  ducks  and  geese, 
and  one  officer  shot  two  or  three  golden  plover,  which  lay  like  stones. 
These  cranes  are  huge  birds,  as  big  as  an  ostrich,  and  of  a  pretty 
French-grey  colour,  with  black  tips  to  their  wings  and  tail.  They 
are  very  wary,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  near  them  on  foot,  although 
the  natives  never  shoot  them.  By  riding  up  to  them  and  shooting 
from  our  ponies'  backs  we  managed  to  bag  a  few,  and  they  proved 
excellent  to  eat.  One  of  our  party,  who  did  not  realise  what  the 
menu  for  dinner  was,  remarked  that  he  had  no  idea  yaks  made  such 
good  beef ! 

About  twelve  miles  from  Shigatse  we  went  three  miles  out  of  our 
way  in  order  to  look  at  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  monastery — 
Shalu.  This  is  a  very  old  religious  establishment  of  Nonconformist 
Lamas.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  great  monasteries  of  the  Established 
Church  in  architecture.  Instead  of  the  golden  pagodas,  which  adorn 
their  temples,  it  has  a  roof  of  really  beautiful  and  highly-glazed  green 
tiles,  which  recalled  the  '  turquoise  '  bridge  at  Lhasa.  At  the  corners 
of  its  pagodas  are  finely-modelled  figures  of  demons  and  dragons. 
The  abbot  was  away,  but  the  '  manager,'  or  steward,  entertained  us 
with  the  usual  buttered  tea  and  greasy  cakes,  and  then  showed  us 
over  the  monastery.  In  the  chief  temple  there  was  a  very  hand- 
some bust,  life  size,  in  gold  or  copper  gilt,  of  a  goddess,  probably 
Dolma,  but  the  features  were  almost  classic,  and  it  might  easily  have 
been  a  very  handsome  Madonna.  Except  the  turquoise  bridge  at 
Lhasa,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  Chinese  gateways  there,  this  is  the 
only  building  we  have  seen  in  the  country  with  these  remarkable 
and  distinctive  pagodas  of  green  tiles,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  where  they  came  from. 

Shalu  is  a  notable  monastery  for  instruction  in  the  higher  mysteries 
of  Buddhism  and  black  magic.  To  achieve  these  entails  so  great 
a  state  of  sanctity  that  it  is  apparently  necessary  to  pass  an  uncer- 
tain number  of  years  in  solitary  confinement  in  total  darkness  in  a 
rock  cell.  Some  of  these  wretched  creatures  actually  submit  of 
their  own  free  will  to  be  immured  for  life  in  caves  in  the  rock,  with 
no  outlet  except  a  trap-door  barely  large  enough  to  enable  the  atten- 
dants to  put  food  through.  If  they  become  sufficiently  holy  or 
sufficiently  attenuated  they  may  escape,  it  is  said,  by  precipitating 
their  bodies  through  this  tiny  aperture.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not 
see  any  of  these  recluses  who  live,  if  living  it  can  be  called,  immured 
in  underground  cells  or  dungeons  of  the  monastery.  Those  who 
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wish  their  blood  curdled  and  their  flesh  made  to  creep  should  read 
Surgeon-Colonel  Waddell's  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  one  of 
these  rock  hermitages  near  Gyantse. 

On  leaving  Shalu  we  got  our  first  view  of  the  Tashi  Lama's  capital. 
The  beautiful  monastic  city  of  Tashilhumpo  is  the  principal  land- 
mark for  miles.  It  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
rocky  spur  rising  steeply  from  the  plain.  In  the  gloriously  clear 
light  of  the  Himalayas,  while  still  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  or 
more,  the  city  showed  up  dazzlingly  white  against  the  sombre  brown 
of  the  hills.  If  our  first  view  of  Lhasa,  jealously  guarded  from  view 
by  pretty  groves  of  green  trees  in  a  land  where  trees  are  not,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  few  glittering  golden  spires  and  cupolas,  stimulated 
the  imagination  and  recalled  the  enchanted  city  with  the  sleeping 
princess  of  fairy  legend,  Tashilhiimpo,  much  more  commandingly 
placed,  and,  unlike  the  mysterious  '  forbidden  city,'  quite  open  to 
view  and  unveiled,  stood  out  in  the  golden  sunlight  suggesting  a 
Buddhist  Jerusalem  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  city  faces  south,  and 
as  we  approached  it  from  that  quarter  its  white  walls  and  golden 
roofs  made  a  truly  striking  effect.  Nearer  acquaintance  confirmed 
our  first  impression  that  this  is  a  far  more  striking  and  beautiful 
city  than  the  much  talked  of  and  written  about  '  forbidden  city,' 
although  perhaps  no  single  building  is  quite  so  imposing  as  the  Potala 
Palace,  which  owes  much  to  its  situation.  Granting  this  qualifica- 
tion, the  five  great  mausoleums  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
Panchen  Lama,  which  are  set  up  in  line  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  are  difficult  to  beat  for  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Each  of 
these  might  well  be  a  cathedral. 

To  the  east  of  the  city  is  another  imposing  landmark,  an 
immense  fort,  a  grey,  forbidding  mass  of  masonry  perched  on  the 
rock,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  Tibet.  The  lay  city  of  Shigatse  is 
clustered  round  this  fort,  and  we  could  see  little  or  nothing  of  it  until 
we  had  almost  arrived ;  and  when  we  had  it  was  even  less  inspiring 
than  Lhasa,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  family  likeness.  About  five 
miles  from  the  city  we  were  met  by  a  regiment  of  officials,  Lamas 
and  laymen,  who  pushed  on  in  front  to  prepare  refreshments  for  us. 

These  officials  of  the  Tashi  Lama's  Government  made  a  quaint 
procession,  which  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  The  Lama's  attire  does  not  give  much  scope  for  adorn- 
ment. Unlike  the  layman  he  does  not  '  braid  his  hair,'  which  is  cut 
short  or  shaved  close  to  his  head.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  Lama,  as  a 
general  rule,  wears  no  hat  whatever,  whereas  the  lay  population 
indulge  in  an  infinite  variety  of  headgear.  Captain  O'Connor  made 
a  collection  at  Lhasa,  but  I  fancy  gave  it  up  in  despair  when  he  had 
acquired  about  fifty  different  kinds  of  hats.  Of  the  reception  com- 
mittee some  had  flat  scarlet  hats  made  of  feathers,  some  orange  silk 
hats  decorated  with  red  buttons,  similar  to  the  hats  worn  by  the 
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shapes  (state  councillors)  at  Lhasa,  some  a  sort  of  dirty  yellow  tam- 
o'-shanter,  and  some  wore  a  sort  of  conical  sugar-loaf  hat.  Their 
clothes  were  by  no  means  so  striking  as  their  hats,  although  some 
of  the  higher  lay  officials  wore  yellow  silk  robes ;  but  their  ponies 
and  mules  were  '  richly  caparisoned '  with  saddle-cloths  of  divers 
colours,  saddles,  bridles,  headstalls,  and  cruppers  covered  with  metal 
inlaid  apparently  with  gold,  and  other  articles  of  'harness,'  which, 
being  designed  rather  for  ornament  than  for  use,  I  hardly  know  how 
to  particularise.  The  abbots  wear  a  golden  papier-mache  hat  with  a 
high  crown,  which  must  entail  considerable  discomfort  in  this  windy 
country.  That  of  the  abbot  who  met  us  threatened  to  blow  off 
every  moment,  and  he  had  all  his  work  cut  out  to  hold  his  hat  and 
himself  on.  The  seat  on  horseback  affected  by  the  natives  of  Tibet 
closely  resembles  that  made  fashionable  on  the  Turf  in  England  by 
jockeys  imported  from  America.  The  saddles  are  very  hard  and 
heavy,  and  are  perched  on  a  pile  of  rugs,  with  a  gorgeous  saddle- 
cloth to  save  their  ponies'  backs  ;  so  the  appearance  of  the  rider,  with 
his  knees  up  to  his  nose,  perched  on  a  pile  of  luggage,  is  more  curious 
than  elegant.  The  Tibetan  seat  is  not  conducive  to  correct  guidance 
of  the  animal  that  is  being  ridden.  Their  mules'  and  ponies'  mouths 
are,  moreover,  extremely  hard ;  so  the  order  of  the  procession  that 
formed  up  in  front  after  meeting  us  and  preceded  us  to  the  city  left 
a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  The  riders  in  the  cavalcade  were  per- 
petually bumping  into  each  other  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  keep 
their  ponies  straight. 

Sarat  Chandra  Das  relates  that  his  patron  '  the  Minister,'  the 
Sinchen  incarnate  Lama,  one  of  the  abbots  of  Tashilhiimpb  and 
tutor  of  the  Tashi  Lama,  when  journeying  from  Shigatse  to  Gyantse, 
tumbled  off  his  pony.  On  the  return  journey  in  the  company  of  the 
pundit,  the  latter  says  '  the  Minister '  ordered  his  page  to  bring  him 
a  basketful  of  earth  from  a  spot  he  pointed  out,  and  this  was  placed 
before  him  as  he  sat  cross-legged  on  a  rug,  whereon  he  said  some 
prayers,  and  offered  an  oblation  of  tsampa  (native  flour)  and  water. 
This,  as  Sarat  was  informed,  was  done  in  order  to  drive  away  an  evil 
spirit,  which  was  supposed  to  haunt  the  spot  with  the  object  of 
hurting  him.  These  little  mounds  of  dirt  with  evil-smelling  oblations 
are  so  common  that  one  hardly  notices  them ;  and  no  wonder,  if 
every  time  a  Lama  tumbles  off  his  pony,  he  offers  an  'oblation  to 
propitiate  an  evil  spirit  with  designs  on  his  neck. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  gross  superstitions  which  are  so 
hopelessly  mixed  up  with  the  religion  of  these  people.  The  Sinchen 
Lama  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  monks  in  this 
land  of  Lamas.  He  asked  Sarat  to  get  him  various  mathematical 
instruments,  medicines,  and  books  on  astronomy,  and  naively  in- 
formed the  pundit  that  he  was  one  of  five  persons  in  the  province  of 
Tsang  who  took  an  interest  in  science,  '  as  although  many  learned 
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men  in  the  country,  they  did  not  care  to  know  anything  of  the  science 
and  civilisation  of  other  countries,  but  were  only  interested  in  the 
sacred  literature  of  Tibet.'  One  cannot  help  doubting  whether  they 
do,  in  fact,  make  any  intelligent  study  of  their  own  sacred  literature. 
We  saw  thousands  of  beautifully  printed  and  most  artistically  bound 
books  in  their  monasteries  and  temples,  but  the  dust  lay  thick  on 
all  of  them,  and  it  is  questionable  if  they  were  ever  opened.  The 
universal  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  charms  and  spells  is  not  confined  to 
the  uneducated  peasantry,  for  from  the  Nepaulese  Consul  at  Lhasa 
we  learnt  that  the  Dalai  Lama  was  accustomed  to  perform  nightly 
'  the  Torki  ceremony — charms  to  bring  the  British  into  a  desirable 
frame  of  mind.'  This  must  have  been  about  the  time  that  the  Tibetan 
levies  were  fiercely  attacking  the  mission  post  at  Gyantse. 

Some  of  these  officials  who  met  us  near  Tashilhumpo  were  wear- 
ing extraordinarily  handsome  charm-boxes.1  According  to  Captain 
O'Connor  the  people  of  Shigatse  are  supposed  to  be  quite  poor,  but 
these  officials  of  the  Tashi  Lama  show  no  signs  of  poverty.  The 
officers,  whose  uniform  includes  a  flat  feather  hat  of  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
are  particularly  expensively  attired.  They  invariably  wear  a  charm- 
box  of  solid  gold  studded  with  large  turquoises  on  the  back  of  their 
pigtails,  and  a  fine  gold  and  turquoise  earring  terminating  in  a  drop- 
shaped  blue  bead  in  the  left  ear.  One,  a  mere  boy,  was  wearing  the 
most  magnificent  turquoises  we  have  seen  in  this  country,  where 
everyone  who  can  afford  it  wears  turquoises.  The  sex  of  these 
officials,  owing  to  their  ladylike  hats,  long  braided  hair,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  used  to  puzzle  the  sepoys  when  we  first  reached  Lhasa. 

About  a  mile  from  the  city  an  enormous  tent  had  been  pitched, 
where  we  found  the  functionaries  of  the  Tashi  Lama's  Court  waiting. 
They  invited  us  to  enter  and  partake  of  refreshments.  These  con- 
sisted of  divers  cakes,  some  quite  good  (as  a  rule  they  are  so  greasy 
and  full  of  hairs  as  to  be  uneatable),  dried  fruits,  '  buttered  tea,' 2 
and  before  each  of  us  a  cup  piled  up  with  boiled  rice  and  raisins.  I 
never  was  able  to  determine  what  the  dried  fruits  were.  I  once 
gnawed  one  for  an  hour  or  two  without  making  any  impression  on 
it,  but  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  a  petrified  apricot.  Unluckily  we 
had  no  chopsticks,  and  were  too  genteel  to  use  our  fingers,  which 
was  a  pity,  for  personally  I  looked  longingly  at  the  raisins,  and  cursed 
the  gentility  which  forbade  us  to  follow  the  example  of  '  little  Jack 
Homer.'  We  had  been  assigned  the  house  of  the  principal  noble  of 
Shigatse  as  a  residence  during  our  stay.  It  is  a  small  house, 
and  is  not  in  such  a  good  state  of  repair  as  '  Lalu  Palace,'  which  the 

1  These  are  hollow  brooches  worn  by  men  and  women  in  Tibet.    In  them  are 
placed  charms  and  spells  to  protect  the  wearer  from  evil  spirits. 

2  Tea,  which  is  the  national  beverage  of  Tibet,  is  always  made  with  butter  instead 
of  milk.     First  a  corner  of  a  brick  of  tea  is  broken  off  and  put  in  the  teapot,  then 
a  handful  of  salt,  and  last  a  lump  of  rancid  butter  which  has  been  kept  for  months  in 
a  goatskin,  and  hot  water  is  poured  on  the  lot. 
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mission  occupied  at  Lhasa,  but  it  is  a  well-built,  solid  house,  and 
the  rooms,  though  few,  are  large,  with  the  usual  splendid  smooth 
concrete  floors  which  one  only  sees  in  this  country.  They  are  made 
of  chalky  clay  mixed  with  small  pebbles,  and  are  polished  until  they 
are  as  smooth  as  glass.  They  set  as  hard  as  stone,  and  are  often  of 
a  deep  red,  closely  resembling  marble.  As  in  all  the  houses  of  the 
Tibetan  aristocracy,  the  walls  are  beautifully  painted  with  frescoes 
in  the  Chinese  fashion,  the  ceilings  are  tapestried  in  silk  and  stuff, 
and  the  rooms  are  lighted  by  large  Chinese  paper  windows.  Most  of 
these  are  torn,  so  the  house  is  nice  and  airy.  The  usual  rickety 
ladder  leads  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  first  storey,  and  thence  to 
the  flat  roof. 

Tashilhiimpo  was  brilliantly  illuminated  on  the  night  of  our 
arrival  with  thousands  of  butter-lamps.3  It  appears  that  we  arrived 
on  the  anniversary  of  Purangir,  the  third  Tashi  Lama,  who  so  hospitably 
entertained  Mr.  Bogle,  the  first  envoy  of  Warren  Hastings,  in  1774. 
By  an  extraordinary  coincidence  we  also  arrived  on  the  same  date  as 
Captain  Turner,  the  second  envoy  to  the  Court  of  the  Tashi  Lama 
despatched  by  Warren  Hastings.  Captain  Turner  reached  Tashil- 
hiimpo on  the  13th  of  October,  1783,  consequently  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  Englishman 
visited  the  Tashi  Lama.  Purangir  was  a  great  man,  perhaps  the 
greatest  statesman  that  Tibet  has  produced ;  so  it  was  considered  by 
the  Government  and  people  alike  an  omen  of  marvellously  good  por- 
tent that  we  should  have  arrived  here  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
greatest  and  most  revered  ruler  they  have  ever  had. 

Next  day,  as  we  were  not  due  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Tashi  Lama 
till  mid-day,  we  did  some  sight-seeing  in  the  lay  town  of  Shigatse, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tsang.  Like  Lhasa,  to  which  '  distance 
lends  enchantment,'  it  proved  rather  disappointing  and  uninteresting 
on  nearer  acquaintance.  The  same  big  stone  and  mud  built  houses 
and  tiny  narrow  streets,  perhaps  a  little  less  filthy  than  those  of 
Lhasa,  but  no  golden  pagodas  to  relieve  the  monotonous  grey  as  at 
Lhasa.  Like  Lhasa,  it  is  dominated  and  dwarfed  by  its  Potala ;  in 
the  case  of  Shigatse  an  immense  stone -built  fort  on  the  same  lines 
and  model  as  the  Potala,  but  without  its  magnificence. 

The  inhabitants  were  friendly,  but  devoured  by  curiosity.  Several 
4  policemen '  accompanied  us  on  our  first  visit  to  the  town,  but  we 
dispensed  with  them  afterwards,  as  being  extremely  ill  paid,  as  at 
Lhasa,  where  the  pay  of  a  policeman  is  about  5s.  per  annum,  they 
beat  their  unfortunate  country  men  and  women  who  pressed  round 
to  look  at  us  with  their  long  whips  far  more  severely  than  we  thought 
desirable  or  necessary  in  order  to  earn  backsheesh.  Their  uniform  is 
not  expensive,  a  filthy  dirty  grey  toga,  and  an  equally  filthy  yellow 

s  These  are  metal  dishes  or  vessels  filled  with  butter,  with  a  wick  in  the  centre. 
They  provide  the  only  artificial  light  in  the  temples  and  monasteries  of  Tibet. 
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cloth  hat,  while  they  are  armed  with  a  long  whip.  During  the  rest  of 
our  stay  we  walked  about  the  town  unarmed  and  without  any  escort, 
and  met  with  nothing  but  friendly  curiosity.  All  told,  our  escort 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  sepoys,  which  on  Captain  Rawling's  departure 
for  Gartok  was  reduced  to  six.  But  we  met  with  nothing  but  friend- 
liness and  good  will,  and  judging  by  the  cheerful  sounds  that  pro- 
ceeded from  the  compound  of  our  house  every  night,  our  sepoys 
had  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  lack  of  friendliness  on  the  part  of 
the  ladies  of  Shigatse,  although  it  never  occurred  to  anyone  to  ask 
who  was  '  calling  so  sweetly.5  Melody  is  differently  interpreted 
in  the  East,  and  to  unsympathetic  Western  ears  the  serenades  in 
our  garden  at  Shigatse  sounded  more  like  a  cat  concert  on  the  roof 
than  anything  else. 

In  one  respect  Shigatse  is  better  oS  than  Lhasa.  Its  great  square 
or  market-place  is  ever  so  much  larger  than  the  great  square  at  Lhasa, 
and  as  it  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the  fort,  the  Shigatse  Bazaar  is  really 
very  picturesque.  Like  Lalu  Palace,  which  the  mission  lived  in  at 
Lhasa,  the  house  we  occupied  at  Shigatse  stands  by  itself  in  a  good- 
sized  compound  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  on  the  extreme  southern 
side  of  the  city.  About  400  yards  from  our  house  was  the  house 
occupied  by  the  Tashi  Lama's  mother.  Captain  Steen,  I.M.S.,  who  set 
up  a  dispensary  on  the  day  we  arrived  and  collected  any  number  of 
patients,  and  performed  a  variety  of  more  or  less  serious  and  difficult 
operations  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  natives,  numbered  this  dis- 
tinguished lady  amongst  his  patients  before  our  departure.  The  Tashi 
Lama  requested  him  to  call  on  her  on  seeing  my  ear-trumpet.  This 
Captain  Steen  did,  and  having  borrowed  my  ear-trumpet  was  successful 
in  surprising  the  poor  lady,  who  until  that  day  had  never  heard  any- 
thing in  her  life. 

Captain  Steen's  patients  waxed  more  and  more  as  his  fame  got 
spread  abroad.  His  consulting-room  and  bedroom  combined  was  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind  collected  in  the  compound,  and  peering  into  their  medical 
adviser's  chamber,  the  two  former  reported  the  progress  of  his  toilette 
to  the  latter.  They  must  be  first-rate  subjects  for  a  surgeon,  being 
incredibly  stolid  and  unemotional.  They  were  quite  content,  when 
Captain  Steen's  supply  of  anaesthetics  began  to  run  short,  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  knife  without  them.  Fortunately,  their  sense  of 
feeling  is  apparently  by  no  means  acute,  and  they  betrayed  a  truly 
astonishing  indifference  to  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  them 
were  touchingly  grateful  to  their  benefactor,  who,  like  Captain  Walton 
at  Lhasa,  did  a  splendid  work  of  humanity  in  succouring  the  sick. 
Captain  Walton,  I. M.S.,  who  was  the  medical  member  of  the  mission, 
did  perhaps  more^  than  anyone  to  convince  the  inhabitants  that  the 
devil  (the  English)  is  not  so  black  as  he  was  painted  by  their  priestly 
rulers  ;  and  thanks  to  his  noble  work  amongst  the  '  enemy,'  the  mission 
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received  timely  warning  of  surprise  night  attacks  on  the  handful  of 
men  in  Gyantse  post. 

The  Tashi  Lama  had  not  yet  moved  to  his  palace  at  Tashilhumpo  for 
the  winter,  so  we  had  a  ride  of  about  a  mile  to  his  summer  residence, 
a  pretty  old  monastery  in  a  large  park  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Shigatse.  The  compound  of 
the  monastery  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  and  we  rode  in  at  a  big  gate- 
way in  this  close  by  the  great  bridge  over  the  river.  This  bridge, 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  Tolung,  seven  miles  west  of  Lhasa,  is 
the  finest  we  have  seen  in  the  country.  It  rests  on  ten  great  wedge- 
shaped  stone  piers,  and  leads  to  the  direct  road  to  Lhasa  and  the 
Far  East.  A  '  drive  '  of  quite  respectable  extent  along  the  river  bank 
led  to  the  monastery,  where  we  turned  into  the  courtyard  under  another 
big  gate-house.  Here  we  dismounted  to  climb  the  usual  slippery 
ladders  that  give  access  to  the  upper  floors  of  every  Tibetan  house, 
irrespective  of  size  and  importance. 

As  we  were  about  to  enter  the  house  Captain  O'Connor  heard 
that  the  Chinese  official  '  General  Ma,'  who  was  more  than  suspected 
of  having  instigated  at  Gyantse  the  first  surprise  attack  on  the 
mission  post,  and  of  being  responsible  for  the  murder  of  the 
servants  and  a  Ghurka  in  the  employment  of  Captain  Parr, 
Chinese  Customs  Commissioner  in  Tibet,  had  turned  up  at  the  Tashi 
Lama's  Durbar.  Captain  O'Connor  had  already  declined  to  meet 
this  man,  and  we  at  once  sent  in  word  that  if  he  was  present  we  should 
not  attend ;  so,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  Tibetan  hosts,  the 
Chinaman  was  hustled  out  by  a  back  door.  We  then  climbed  two 
or  three  ladders  and  passed  through  several  dark  little  rooms  into 
the  '  Gompa  '  (great  hall)  of  the  monastery,  a  good-sized  room  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  pillars.  At  the  further  end  of  the  hall  there 
was  a  slightly  raised  dais,  and  here  the  Tashi  Lama  was  seated  cross- 
legged  on  a  kind  of  throne.  After  bowing  to  the  Grand  Lama  we 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  us ;  these  were  for  Captain  O'Connor,  the 
British  Trade  Agent,  a  chair  on  the  dais  on  the  immediate  right  of 
the  Tashi  Lama,  and  for  the  rest  of  our  party  stools  below  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  dais.  The  only  other  person  who  was  seated 
besides  the  Tashi  Lama  and  ourselves  was  the  Prime  Minister,  a  fat 
and  rather  arrogant-looking  monk,  who  was  provided  with  a  chair 
on  the  dais  on  the  left  of  his  master.  The  rest  of  the  company  present, 
which  included  the  Tashi  Lama's  brother,  who  bears  the  title  of  duke, 
his  uncle,  who  is  an  earl,  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  stood  in  a  row 
opposite  to  us.  We  afterwards  heard  that  Captain  O'Connor  had 
been  received  with  unprecedented  honour  in  being  given  a  seat  on  the 
dais  beside  the  throne  of  the  Tashi  Lama.  There  were  a  considerable 
number  of  red-robed  Lamas  scattered  about  in  the  Durbar  hall. 

The  Tashi  Lama  is  an  intelligent-looking  young  man  with  closely 
shaven  head  and  a  pale,  beardless  face.   He  wore  the  severely  simple 
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dress  of  an  ordinary  monk,  but  his  Lama's  robe  was  perhaps  a  shade 
darker  maroon  than  that  of  the  others,  and  a  broad  hem  of  embroidered 
gold  braid  which  edges  the  kind  of  underskirt  that  Lamas  of  high 
rank  usually  wear  just  showed  above  his  robe.  His  expression  is 
particularly  amiable,  and  he  appears  to  be  greatly  revered  and  beloved 
by  his  subjects.  It  is  said  that  his  prestige  and  reputation  as  the 
embodiment  of  transcendent  holiness  are  even  greater  in  the  Buddhist 
world  than  that  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  from  all  we  heard  at  Lhasa 
was  more  feared  than  loved. 

His  Holiness  having  expressed  his  pleasure  at  meeting  the 
British  officer,  Captain  O'Connor  tactfully  opened  the  conversation  by 
reminding  the  Tashi  Lama  of  the  long-standing  friendship  between 
the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  King-Emperor  and  the  Tashi  Lama. 
He  added  that  now  our  differences  with  the  Lhasa  Government 
had  been  settled,  he  who  had  been  appointed  British  Trade  Agent 
at  Gyantse  had  made  haste  to  come  and  pay  his  respects  to  a  ruler 
who  had  long  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  his  Majesty's 
Viceroy  in  India.  As  incarnate  Lamas  never  die,  the  present  man 
is  merely  a  reincarnation  of  the  third  Tashi  Lama,  the  friend  of 
Bogle,  who  visited  Tashilhiimpo  more  than  a  century  ago. 

The  Tashi  Lama  courteously  replied,  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
what  Captain  O'Connor  had  said,  and  added  that  he  personally  had 
always  been  opposed  to  hostilities,  and  that  now  the  unfortunate 
differences  between  his  Majesty's  Government  in  India  and  the 
Lhasa  Government  had  been  settled  by  a  solemn  treaty,  he  trusted 
that  the  friendly  relations  which  had  existed  between  his  own  capital 
and  province  and  their  powerful  neighbour  would  extend  to  the  whole 
of  his  country. 

After  asking  our  respective  ages  and  informing  us  that  his  own 
age  was  only  twenty-two,  the  Tashi  Lama  wound  up  the  proceedings  of 
our  first  formal  visit  by  expressing  regret  that  etiquette  compelled  him 
to  receive  us  with  so  much  state  and  ceremony.  He  said  it  would 
give  him  pleasure  to  make  better  acquaintance  with  us,  and  that  at 
the  next  visit  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  occupy  his 
throne,  and  he  would  be  able  to  receive  us  with  less  formality.  We 
then  got  up  and  bowed  to  the  Grand  Lama  and  withdrew.  Captain 
O'Connor,  one  of  the  few  frontier  officers  who  foresaw  the  late  com- 
plications with  Tibet,  is  a  decided  philo-Tibetan,  and  consequently  by 
his  sympathetic  attitude  made  an  excellent  impression  on  the  Grand 
Lama. 

The  Durbar  hall  was  very  plainly  decorated  as  compared  with 
others  that  we  have  seen  in  the  country.  On  a  shelf  just  behind  the 
Tashi  Lama's  throne  were  two  lovely  old  cloisonne  vases,  and  the 
inevitable  buttered  tea  was  served  from  a  beautifully  modelled  and 
richly  chased  golden  teapot,  handsomer  than  any  we  saw  at  Lhasa, 
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where  probably  the  Lamas  thought  the  second  best  were  quite  good 
enough  for  us.  We  were  offered  the  usual  greasy  cakes  and  petrified 
fruits,  which  Captain  O'Connor's  Tibetan  servants  scooped  up  with 
indecent  haste  as  their  perquisite. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Durbar  of  the  Tashi  Lama,  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  has  rooms  in  the  same  monastery,  invited  us  to  visit 
him.  He  received  us  in  a  small  room  painted,  as  is  customary  in 
Tibet,  in  many  colours,  with  nothing  remarkable  about  it  except 
some  pictures  which  adorned  the  walls.  These,  which  were  pre- 
sumably representations  of  Paradise  according  to  Oriental  ideas, 
were  a  bit  startling  even  for  Tibet.  In  that  country,  where  it  is  the 
custom  not  only  to  call  but  to  depict  a  spade  as  a  spade,  and  where 
the  morals  of  the  people  are  not  so  carefully  looked  after  as  in  our 
own  virtuous  land  of  vigilance  associations,  erotic  pictures  which 
would  give  the  latter  fits  are  common  enough ;  but  we  were  a  little 
surprised  to  find  such  startlers  on  the  walls  of  the  sanctum  of  this 
holy  man,  who  was  just  explaining  to  Captain  O'Connor  that  it  was 
only  as  a  favour  to  the  Grand  Lama  that  he,  who  was  one  of  the 
abbots  of  Tashilhiimpo,  and  consequently  a  Lama  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
had  condescended  to  concern  himself  with  carnal  matters  and 
undertake  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  to  the  Tashi  Lama.  He 
holds  the  same  high  office  as  the  Sinchen  Lama,  the  kind  friend  and 
patron  of  the  pundit  Sarat  Chandra  Das,  by  whose  assistance  and 
connivance  the  pundit  was  enabled  to  carry  out  his  plucky  project 
of  visiting  Lhasa  in  disguise.  His  high  rank  and  reputation  for 
learning  and  piety  did  not  save  the  poor  Sinchen  Lama  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Lhasa  Government  when  it  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  by  his  help  a  British  subject  had  been  able  to  visit 
Lhasa.  The  Sinchen  Rinpoche,  to  give  him  his  title,  was  barbarously 
put  to  death  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Ky-Chu  at  Lhasa.  The 
execution  of  the  Sinchen  Lama  did  not  satisfy  the  Lhasa  Govern- 
ment's thirst  for  vengeance,  and  his  servants,  besides  all  and  sundry 
who  had  befriended  the  pundit,  were  savagely  punished.  As  a  rule 
their  hands  and  feet  were  cut  off  and  they  were  left  to  die.  Among 
those  who  escaped  is  a  Lama  who  is  here  with  us  now.  He  was  formerly 
a  servant  of  the  Sinchen  Lama,  and  has  been  in  Captain  O'Connor's 
service  for  some  time.  He  is  now  a  personage,  and  as  the  confidential 
servant  of  the  British  Agent  in  Tibet  gives  himself  great  airs.  Having 
waxed  fat  and  prosperous,  he  has  abjured  his  Lama's  vow  of  celibacy 
and  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife.  As  an  abbot  of  Tashilhiimpo  the 
body  of  the  Sinchen  Lama  should  rightly  have  been  embalmed  and 
interred  in  a  chorten  of  the  monastery.  His  execution,  with  its 
many  indignities,  caused  the  greatest  grief  and  indignation  here  and 
at  Dongtse,  his  native  place,  and  Captain  O'Connor's  success  in  obtain- 
ing at  Lhasa  the  reversal  of  the  decree  under  which  reincarnations 
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of  the  Sinchen  Lama  were  declared  to  have  ceased  has  given  corre- 
sponding satisfaction. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  much  exercised  about  the  indemnity 
payable  under  the  Treaty  of  Lhasa,  as  the  Lhasa  Government  will, 
he  said,  certainly  make  Tashilhumpo  pay  one-third  of  the  amount. 
He  asked  if  it  was  advisable  for  the  Tashi  Lama,  who  had  always 
been  averse  to  hostilities,  to  write  personally  to  the  Viceroy  of  India. 
Captain  O'Connor,  knowing  that  the  Home  Government  had  already 
determined  to  make  a  present  to  Tibet  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  at  the 
expense  of  the  Indian  taxpayer,  and  wishing  the  Tashi  Lama  to  get  the 
credit  of  the  reduction  of  the  indemnity,  warmly  encouraged  the  idea. 

Next  day,  the  16th  of  October,  we  paid  our  first  visit  to  the  monastic 
city.  Tashilhumpo,  which  must  be  two  or  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  with  five  gateways.  It  is  a  good-sized  town  of  steep  narrow 
streets,  with  lofty  stone  houses  painted  white  on  either  side,  and  the 
usual  chortens  or  shrines  to  departed  Lamas  in  the  centre  of  the  larger 
streets.  Some  of  these  steep  and  narrow  streets  are  astonishingly 
pretty  and  picturesque,  with  quite  large  trees  growing  apparently 
straight  out  of  the  great  flagstones  that  pave  them.  Within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  besides  streets  and  'squares,'  is  a  pretty  wooded 
park  called  the  '  Park  of  Happiness.'  It  was,  we  were  informed,  at 
first  proposed  to  invite  us  to  pitch  our  tents  in  this  park,  but  the 
Tashi  Lama  subsequently  decided  to  place  the  house-  of  his  brother 
at  our  disposal.  Here,  as  at  Lhasa,  where  the  '  Duke  of  Lalu '  was 
our  involuntary  host,  we  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  principal 
layman.  But  here  we  were  welcome  and  honoured  guests ;  while 
there  we  were  not  only  self-invited,  but  were  pressed  at  every  halting- 
place  by  the  way  to  return  whence  we  came.  There  are  any  number 
of  beautiful  temples  and  great  monastic  houses  here,  including  four 
large  conventual  colleges ;  but  by  far  the  grandest  feature  of  the 
city  are  the  five  great  tombs  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Tashi  Lama. 

Tashilhumpo  means  the  '  heap  of  glory,'  and  the  city  is  well  named, 
for  these  splendid  monuments  would  justify  its  title  if  they  stood 
alone.  Each  of  them  is  a  beautiful  and  imposing  temple  of  white 
stone,  of  which  the  upper  part,  like  the  central  portion  of  the  Potala 
Palace,  is  painted  a  deep  crimson.  Each  is  adorned  by  a  huge  pagoda 
roof  heavily  overlaid  with  gold,  and  the  grandeur  of  all  is  enhanced 
by  their  setting ;  for  they  are  built  in  line,  and  are  on  a  much  bigger 
scale  than  any  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  city  with  one  exception. 
Practically  all  the  other  buildings  are  of  white  stone,  with  only  a  narrow 
frieze  of  deep  red  or  black.  The  combination  of  crimson  and  gold  of 
these  magnificent  temples  makes  a  fine  effect  of  colour  against  the 
dead  white  of  the  city.  The  tombs  of  the  first  and  third  Tashi  Lamas 
are  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  perhaps  artistically 
the  most  beautiful.  The  exterior  of  the  tomb  of  the  fourth  Grand 
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Lama  is,  perhaps,  the  most  picturesque.  A  small  courtyard  planted 
with  tamarisk  trees  makes  a  very  pretty  effect,  which  is  enhanced 
by  a  steep  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  shrine  and  the  courtyard 
in  which  it  stands.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  are  the  palace  of  the 
Tashi  Lama  and  the  great  hall  where  the  monks  of  Tashilhumpo,  to 
the  number  of  5,000,  assemble  for  their  devotions.  Both  are  fine 
buildings  ornamented  with  a  number  of  small  golden  pagodas.  The 
roof  of  the  great  hall  is  supported  by  a  hundred  pillars,  and  adjoining 
it  is  the  great  courtyard  where  the  religious  dances  of  the  Lamas 
take  place ;  but  we  were  not  lucky  enough  to  see  any.  The  pundit 
Sarat  Chandra  Das  has  well  described  the  great  Black  Hat  dance 
which  he  saw  on  New  Year's  Day  when  he  was  here.  Unluckily  we 
had  at  our  disposal  nothing  like  the  time  he  had  for  sightseeing. 
Most  of  the  few  hours  we  had  we  spent  in  examining  the  monuments 
of  the  Tashi  Lama's  predecessors. 

The  embalmed  body  of  each  Grand  Lama  reposes  in  an  enormous 
metal  urn  or  coffin  within  his  marble-lined  temple.  These  urns  are 
overlaid  with  gold  and  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  are  ornamented 
with  really  beautiful  repousse  work.  Into  the  smooth  floor,  which 
resembles  marble,  of  each  temple  are  let,  besides  pebbles  and  bits  of 
coloured  glass,  very  large  turquoises  and  other  precious  stones.  In 
each  temple  is  a  life-sized  bust  of  copper,  heavily  gilt,  of  the  dead 
Lama,  and  some  smaller  ones.  The  smaller  busts  are  probably  of 
gold.  All  the  large  busts  are  hung  round  with  festoons  of  pearls  and 
other  jewels.  In  every  temple,  besides  numbers  of  small  butter-lamps 
of  gold  and  silver,  there  is  a  monster  metal  butter -lamp  ornamented 
with  plaques  of  gold  and  silver.  The  Tibetan  metalwork  in  these 
mausoleums  is  very  bold  and  original,  and  many  of  the  miniature 
temples  and  chortens  in  gold  and  copper  gilt,  which  adorn  the  shrines 
of  these  holy  men,  are  really  works  of  art.  We  saw  some  very  fine 
pieces  of  old  china,  including  two  large  sang  de  boBiif  vases  and  some 
pieces  of  old  Cloisonne,  on  the  altars  of  the  shrines.  The  tombs  are 
guarded  by  great  silver  dragons. 

As  in  all  Tibetan  temples,  the  light  was  very  defective,  so  it  was 
difficult  to  see  what  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  mausoleums  were 
like  ;  but  so  far  as  one  could  see  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
them,  although  there  were  some  good  tapestries  in  the  temples,  and 
some  of  the  sacred  carpets  are  very  handsome,  but  the  feature  of  the 
interior  of  the  mausoleums  is  the  metal-work.  In  each  mausoleum  is 
a  large  tapestry  carpet  with  a  portrait  of  the  Grand  Lama  embroidered 
in  silk  on  it.  That  of  the  third  Tashi  Lama  is  a  fine  piece  of  work, 
and  must  be  quite  ten  yards  long. 

On  the  altar  of  the  shrine  of  the  first  Tashi  Lama  is  a  most  beautiful 
gold  cup.  We  should  call  it  a  cup,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  butter-lamp. 
Like  many  of  their  butter-lamps,  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  wineglass 
with  a  slender  stem  and  a  quantity  of  embossed  work  about  the  bowl 
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and  the  base.  One  sometimes  sees  the  bowl  of  these  cups  decorated 
with  several  rows  of  miniature  skulls  in  relief  work.  This  one  has 
two  rows  of  tiny  golden  skulls  round  the  base  instead  of  the  ordinary 
beading.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  these  people  will  spoil  the  effect  of 
their  finest  temples,  and  the  golden  idols  and  objects  of  art  that  adorn 
them.  They  have  a  mania  for  swathing  their  idols  in  dirty  rags  with 
prayers  printed  on  them. 

Although  there  is  perhaps  more  gold  plate,  chiefly  golden  butter- 
lamps,  in  the  '  holy  of  holies '  in  the  Jo-Khang  (the  cathedral)  at 
Lhasa,  these  temples  of  the  Tashi  Lamas  are  really  more  beautiful  and 
picturesque  than  anything  we  saw  at  Lhasa  with  the  exception  of  the 
Potala  Palace,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  Potala  to  compare 
with  the  contents  of  the  tombs  of  the  first  and  third  Tashi  Lamas. 
Amongst  all  the  wealth  of  precious  metals  and  jewels  were  a  few 
nicely  sparkling  coloured  glass  globes  which  should  probably  have 
been  labelled  '  Made  in  Germany.'  Decorations  such  as  these  are, 
however,  common  enough  as  ornaments  of  the  tombs  and  shrines 
of  the  dead  of  many  creeds.  We  saw  some  at  Lhasa,  and  one  only 
wonders  how  they  got  to  Tibet. 

At  the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  is  the  one  blot  on  the  symmetry 
of  this  beautiful  city.  It  is  a  huge  and  hideous  wall  or  screen  of 
rubble  stone,  nine  storeys  high.  On  it  on  festival  days  are  hung 
immense  tapestry  carpets  with  representations  of  the  chief  Buddhist 
deities  worked  in  silk.  These  sacred  picture  carpets  are  gazed  upon 
by  crowds  of  devout  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Buddhist  world  as 
well  as  by  the  entire  population  of  Shigatse.  The  interior  of  this 
hideous  building  is  used  as  a  larder  by  the  monks  of  Tashilhumpo. 
and  in  it  are  stored  any  number  of  dried  carcasses  of  yaks,  sheep,  and 
goats.  Judging  by  the  size  of  their  larder,  the  Lamas  have  no  notion 
of  mortifying  the  flesh  by  fasting.  Possibly  they  find  the  number  and 
inordinate  length  of  the  prayers  they  are  compelled  to  repeat  suffi- 
ciently exhausting  without  any  further  discipline,  but  they  have  not 
the  appearance  of  ascetics. 

Next  day  we  went  over  Shigatse  Jong,  which  was  really  waste  of 
time,  except  for  the  fine  bird's-eye  view  one  got  of  the  city  from  the 
top.  Like  all  Tibetan  forts,  it  is  built  on  a  rock  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain,  so  we  had  a  stiff  climb.  Fortunately  the  road 
up  to  it  winds,  so  we  were  able  to  ride  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
but  after  that  we  had  to  ascend  endless  rough  stone  steps  and 
innumerable  rickety  ladders.  Like  everything  that  does  not  appertain 
to  their  religion,  the  vast  ramshackle  fortress  was  shamefully  dirty  and 
neglected  and  crumbling  to  ruin.  There  were  no  soldiers  to  be  seen 
and  no  weapons  beyond  a  few  bundles  of  broken  and  rusty  swords. 
The  garrison,  we  were  informed,  were  '  all  away  on  leave  '  !  In  this 
strange  country  every  fortress — and  there  are  a  good  many  in  Tibet — 
is  jointly  commanded  by  a  priest  and  a  layman.  Both  are  styled 
4  Jong-pens,'  and  the  latter  is  by  way  of  being  a  soldier  with  the  rank 
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of  general.  This  curious  division  of  authority  must,  one  would  think, 
lead  to  divided  counsels  and  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
value  and  expediency  of  praying  or  fighting.  At  Shigatse  Jong  prayer 
seems  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand,  as,  if  weapons  were  scarce  and 
soldiers  scarcer,  there  were  stacks  of  religious  books  and  quantities 
of  idols,  and  every  other  room  in  the  great  building  appeared  to  be  a 
place  of  worship.  We  particularly  asked  the  Jong-pens  to  show  us 
the  dungeons.  These  contained  no  prisoners,  but  were  adorned  with 
a  quantity  of  crumbling  skeletons  which  were,  the  Jong-pens  informed 
us,  all  that  remained  of  a  number  of  sheep  '  placed  there  when  the 
fort  was  built  to  feed  the  garrison  in  time  of  war  ' ! 

There  is  a  Chinese  resident  here,  and,  as  at  Lhasa,  a  small  colony 
of  Chinese,  who  are  very  tenacious  about  keeping  up  the  fiction  of 
Chinese  suzerainty.  There  are  also  a  small  number  of  Mahomedan 
and  Nepaulese  traders  living  in  Shigatse.  Unlike  Lhasa,  where  there 
are  a  goodly  number  of  shops  of  all  sorts,  there  do  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  half  a  dozen  shops  in  this  town,  and  these  sell  little  besides 
cloth,  and  are  uncommonly  difficult  to  find.  All  the  trade  of  the  place 
is  done  in  the  open  bazaar,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  and  one 
day,  when  it  happened  to  rain  all  day,  there  was  no  bazaar  and  pre- 
sumably trade  languished.  Lamas  and  laymen  brought  a  good  many 
articles  to  our  house,  including  teapots,  cloth,  turquoises,  and  Tibetan 
jewellery,  and  the  prices  asked  were  nothing  like  so  high  as  at  Lhasa. 

The  ladies  of  Shigatse  are  no  better  favoured  than  those  at  Lhasa, 
but  we  actually  saw  a  pretty  girl  in  one  of  the  few  shops  of  the  town. 
Pretty  girls  are  so  scarce  in  Tibet  that  one  wonders  where  the  eccentric 
Manning  found  the  comely  Tibetan  ladies  '  whose  pulses  he  took 
pleasure  in  feeling.'  Possibly  our  standard  of  beauty  in  the  twentieth 
century  is  higher,  or  we  are  not  so  susceptible. 

The  ten  days  we  had  arranged  to  spend  at  Shigatse  passed  all 
too  quickly,  and  Captain  O'Connor  had  a  busy  time  between  constant 
visits  to  the  Tashi  Lama  and  paying  and  receiving  visits  from  the 
chief  officers  of  the  Grand  Lama's  Government,  the  Chinese  Resident, 
the  Nepaulese  Consul,  and  many  others.  These  diplomatic  courtesies 
entailed  a  regular  orgie  of  buttered  tea,  and  the  unfortunate  Trade 
Agent  of  Great  Britain  in  Tibet  became  paler  and  paler.  Personally 
I  never  could  conquer  my  aversion  to  buttered  tea,  and  having 
a  stubborn  nose,  was  never  able  to  appreciate  the  bouquet  of  tea 
flavoured  with  rancid  butter. 

As  some  return  for  all  the  hospitality  shown  to  us,  we  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  aristocracy  of  Shigatse  were  accustomed 
to  hold  their  annual  archery  meeting  in  the  garden  of  the  house  we 
occupied,  to  give  a '  party.'  We  got  in  a  Tibetan  cook,  and  after  the 
archery  competition  had  been  decided,  we  regaled  our  guests,  who 
included  the  Tashi  Lama's  brother  and  uncle,  the  two  Jong-pens  or 
Lieutenant-Governors,  and  several  other  high  officers  of  State,  with 
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mutton  broth,  buttered  tea,  sweet  biscuits,  and  champagne.  Of  the 
last  we  luckily  had  three  bottles  left  of  a  few  dozen  which  Lord  Curzon 
had  kindly  sent  to  the  mission  at  Gyantse.  As  no  one  knew  who  had 
won  the  competition,  and  as  the  Government  of  India  had  thought- 
fully provided  the  Tibet  Mission  with  a  quantity  of  Brummagem 
paste  jewellery  to  give  away  as  presents,  we  decided  to  avoid  invidious 
distinctions  by  giving  a  prize  to  each  competitor ;  and  as  none  of 
them  had  ever  received  a  prize  before,  our  guests  were  not  disposed 
to  be  critical,  and  accepted  their  prizes  with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

The  next  day  we  were  received  by  the  Tashi  Lama  at  a  farewell 
Durbar  with  unprecedented  honour.  All  our  Tibetan  servants  and 
followers  received  the  blessing  of  the  Grand  Lama,  which  is  usually 
bestowed  only  on  personages  of  high  rank,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Durbar  he  invited  us  to  come  and  take  leave  of  him  privately. 

He  received  us  in  a  pretty  little  pavilion  in  the  park  of  his  summer 
palace.  This  pavilion  is  built  of  wood,  and  consists  of  only  two 
small  rooms  with  an  open  verandah,  in  which  there  were  a  few  flowers 
in  pots  and  some  birds  in  cages,  a  most  uncommon  sight  in  this 
country.  The  pavilion  stands  on  a  toy  island  surrounded  by  a 
miniature  moat,  and  the  interior  was  beautifully  painted  and  deco- 
rated, recalling  a  highly  finished  Chinese  lacquer  cabinet.  Hunting 
scenes  with  pictures  of  elephants,  tigers,  and  deer  most  artistically 
painted  adorn  the  walls,  and  a  few  fine  Chinese  and  Tibetan  objects 
of  art  were  scattered  about.  Amongst  these  last  the  Tashi  Lama 
pointed  out  with  pride  a  magnificent  model  in  gold  of  a  Buddhist 
temple,  which  must  have  taken  years  to  make  and  have  cost  a  large 
sum  of  money.  It  was,  he  said,  made  and  presented  to  his  immediate 
predecessor  by  some  devout  Mongolian  Buddhist,  who  made  the 
long  journey  on  foot  from  Mongolia  to  Tashilhumpo  to  present  it. 

The  Tashi  Lama  received  us  quite  alone,  and  talked  at  length  and 
quite  openly  of  his  earnest  desire  to  live  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
his  powerful  neighbour.  Captain  O'Connor  happening  to  mention  that 
a  near  relation  of  mine  occupies  a  post  at  the  Court  of  his  Majesty,  the 
Tashi  Lama  begged  me  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  informing  the 
King-Emperor  of  the  kindness  and  cordiality  with  which  we  had  been 
received,  and  of  his  wish  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  encourage 
trade  and  friendly  intercourse  between  his  Majesty's  Indian  Empire 
and  Tibet. 

The  amazing  fact  that  the  Tashi  Lama,  the  most  revered  re- 
incarnation on  earth,  and  perhaps  the  most  holy  and  most  exclusive 
personality  of  the  Buddhist  world,  is  at  the  time  of  writing  the  guest 
of  his  Majesty  in  India,  and  that  a  close  and  cordial  understanding 
now  exists  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  new  ruler  of 
Tibet,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  Mission  to  Tibet. 

C.  VERNON  MAGNIAC 
(Late  Private  Secretary  to  the  British  Commissioner  in  Tibet). 
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IN  August  last  I  wrote  to  the  Times  giving  my  reasons  for  withholding 
my  signature  to  the  above  memorial.  These  were  criticised  in  the 
November  number  of  this  Review  by  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  by  whom 
the  memorial  had  been  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  Archbishops.  The 
part  that  he  had  taken  in  it  not  unnaturally  induced  him  to  try  to 
show  that  my  arguments  had  not  weakened  his  cause. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  shortly  after  his  article  had  been  circulated 
that  of  course  it  would  be  answered,  if  only  from  the  obvious  mis- 
interpretation of  a  great  deal  that  I  had  said,  but  inasmuch  as  my 
letter,  written  without  consultation  with  any  one,  was  only  intended 
to  give  my  personal  reasons  for  dissenting  from  my  brethren,  and 
as  my  critic  was  a  much- valued  friend,  I  preferred  to  exercise  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  and  let  judgment  go  by  default.  When,  however, 
I  realised  that  the  article  took  it  for  granted  that  I  had  written  not 
for  myself  alone,  but  in  a  representative  capacity,  I  felt  that  I  could 
no  longer  keep  silence.  To  obviate  my  objection  to  replying  it  was 
further  suggested  that  it  could  easily  be  done  by  a  third  person ; 
but  to  this  also  I  demurred,  on  the  ground  that  in  case  misinter- 
pretation had  arisen  from  want  of  clearness  on  my  part  I  was  the 
proper  person  to  rectify  the  error ;  and  further,  I  was  afraid  that  an 
unfriendly  critic  might  take  a  less  charitable  view  of  the  Dean's 
misunderstandings  and  review  the  case  in  a  manner  that  neither  of  us 
would  like.  This,  I  hope,  will  make  it  quite  clear  that  what  follows 
is  only  a  perfectly  good-humoured  and  friendly  criticism  of  mis- 
interpretations, which,  though  of  course  absolutely  unintentional, 
nevertheless  call  for  correction. 

Some  misunderstanding,  at  all  events  in  the  minds  of  the  public, 
would  have  been  avoided  if  my  letter  had  been  answered  where  it 
appeared,  viz.  in  the  Times.  It  would  then  have  come  before  those 
who  had  read  it  in  extenso,  or  who  would  probably  have  it  within 
reach ;  but  to  publish  the  criticisms  of  it  in  the  pages  of  a  monthly 
Review,  where  it  was  only  possible  to  quote  extracts,  was  necessarily 
to  place  it  at  a  considerable  disadvantage.  However,  I  will  endeavour 
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under  the  circumstances  to  afford  sufficient  materials  for  the  public 
to  decide  whether  my  arguments  as  I  intended  them,  and  this  is 
all  that  I  care  about,  are  as  weak  and  unworthy  of  consideration  as 
the  Dean  considers  them  or  not. 

The  article  almost  begins  with  a  misconception,  which  I  am  anxious 
to  remove  at  once,  by  assigning  to  me  and  those  whom  he  supposes 
that  I  represent  an  attitude  which  I  have  never  taken  up.  The  Dean 
writes  :  *  The  attitude  taken  is  that  of  non  possumus  ...  let  the 
matter  alone  :  let  it  drift.  In  spite  of  the  distress  of  so  many,  in  spite 
of  the  strongly  expressed  opinions  of  many  learned  divines  of  un- 
questioned orthodoxy,  still  let  us  shut  our  eyes  and  refuse  to  see  the 
stumbling  block  in  the  way.'  So  far  from  being  animated  by  any 
such  intentions  I  had  opened  my  letter  by  saying  that '  few  grievances 
enlist  my  sympathy  more  than  that  which  is  felt  when  a  man  finds 
himself  unavoidably  forced  to  do  or  say  something  which  seems  to 
him  to  violate  the  law  of  love  and  charity ' ;  and  I  concluded  it  by 
expressing  a  *  hope  that  in  His  own  good  time  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
put  into  the  mind  of  the  Church  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  will 
efiect  the  purpose  without  injustice  to  one  side  or  the  other.'  This 
is  hardly  the  language  of  such  a  deliberate  obstructionist  as  my 
critic  describes. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  arguments  in  my  letter :  the  first,  that 
'  the  present  is  an  inopportune  time  for  making  a  change  '  was  brushed 
aside  with  very  little  ceremony.  I  wrote,  '  just  now  there  is  a  wide- 
spread unsettlement  of  faith,  and  there  is  a  fear  that  any  relaxation 
of  the  legal  obligation  to  recite  the  Creed  may  be  interpreted  by 
wavering  spirits  at  least  as  encouraging  the  idea  that  the  Anglican 
Church  is  loosening  its  hold  on  the  Catholic  Faith.'  To  this  he  replied  : 
'  we  are  very  familiar  with  this  argument,  if  argument  it  can  be  called. 
The  truth  is  that  when  men  have  come  to  the  conclusion  no  change 
ought  ever  to  be  made  .  .  .  the  time  is  in  their  view  "  singularly 
inopportune."  The  argument  of  inopportuneness  can  accordingly 
have  very  little  weight,  and  may  at  once  be  dismissed  from  considera- 
tion.' It  is  a  little  hard  to  regard  me  as  one  of  those  who  thought 
'  no  change  ought  ever  to  be  made '  when  I  had  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  solution  might  one  day  be  found. 

But  a  far  more  important  point  which  I  should  have  thought 
would  have  led  him  to  treat  this  argument  less  lightly  is  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  very  strenuously  urged  by  some  of  the  highest  of  our 
spiritual  rulers  and  guides,  and,  to  judge  by  their  language,  with  a 
full  consciousness  of  their  responsibility  in  pressing  it. 

When  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  assembled  to  debate  the 
question  in  May  1904,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  proposed  an  amendment 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  the  following  terms :  '  That 
the  present  is  not  an  opportune  time  for  the  consideration  of  matters 
involving  the  revision  of  the  text  or  rubrics  of  the  Prayer-book, 
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especially  when  such  revision  would  touch  the  profession  of  faith ' ; 
and  in  support  of  it  he  urged  that  '  this  was  a  time  of  unrest  and 
disquiet,'  and  that  this  '  fact  created  an  atmosphere  of  which  their 
lordships  were  bound  to  take  account.' 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Dean  of  Windsor's  own  Diocesan,  said 
that  though  the  proposal  for  deferring  the  question  seemed  to  lay 
them  open  to  the  charge  of  timidity,  '  still  he  could  not  help  feeling, 
and  he  had  felt  it  with  growing  strength,  that  they  might  be  incurring 
a  very  serious  disaster,  if  they  were  now  to  carry  any  such  measure  as 
was  proposed.'  He  followed  it  up  by  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  pause, 
on  the  ground  that  claims  had  been  set  up  to  treat  absolutely  essential 
beliefs  as  open  questions,  and  that  c  they  had  spread  -wide  alarm  and 
unsettlement  through  the  Church  of  England.'  He  said,  moreover, 
that  '  people  were  looking,  naturally  and  pathetically  looking,  to  the 
bishops  to  help  them  now ;  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  in 
regard  to  them  this  was  as  inopportune  a  time  almost  as  could  be 
taken  for  the  change.'  4  Their  suffering  did  seem  to  him  to  claim 
as  a  right  the  most  thoughtful  and  gentle  consideration,  "  Let  us 
choose  another  time  to  do  it." 

This  is  a  full  and  very  forcible  expression  of  what  was  in  my  mind 
when  I  put  this  argument  of  '  inopportuneness  '  prominently  forward. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said  that '  he  could  not  be  a  party  to  having 
this  question  raised  at  the  present  time,'  and  six  other  bishops  voted 
on  the  same  side.  These  are  weighty  judgments  in  favour  of  my 
contention,  and  delivered,  it  will  be  observed,  not  in  casual  conversa- 
tion, but  in  solemn  conclave,  and  they  are  recorded  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Convocation  for  the  guidance  of  those  members  who  care  to  know 
what  their  spiritual  rulers  think  on  such  a  crucial  question.  When, 
therefore,  the  Dean  of  Windsor  takes  them  into  consideration  he  will, 
I  am  sure,  feel  that  my  first  argument  deserved  different  treatment 
from  that  which  he  gave  to  it. 

My  second  reason  for  dissenting  was  based  on  the  fact  '  that  the 
Rubric  enjoining  the  recitation  is  part  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  and 
can  only  be  altered  by  another  Act ; '  and  I  pressed  the  fears  of  many 
of  our  most  loyal  Churchmen,  backed  by  the  conviction  of  those  who 
know  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  any  Bill  to  modify 
the  use  of  the  Creed  would  almost  certainly  be  amended  to  abolish 
it  altogether.  This,  I  felt,  would  be  such  an  Erastian  procedure  as  to 
lead  to  an  agitation  for  a  severance  of  Church  and  State  ;  and  I  added 
that  the  expected  change  of  Government  might  make  it  possible ;  at 
all  events  the  risk  would  be  too  serious  to  take. 

The  likelihood  of  such  a  result  is,  however,  only  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  the  Dean  was  not  afraid  to  face  the  risk.  Indeed,  he  proceeded 
to  show  himself  as  sanguine  as  I  am  fearful ;  but  I  doubt  if  our  ex- 
perience of  the  treatment  of  ecclesiastical  measures  before  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  last  few  years  lends  much  support  to  his 
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confident  prediction.  '  The  chances,'  he  said,  *  are  surely  greater 
that,  whatever  the  Church,  speaking  through  her  Convocation,  asks 
for  in  the  matter  of  this  rubric,  Parliament  would  be  willing  to  grant.' 
As  the  issue  can  only  be  conjectural  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  further. 

His  reply,  however,  to  my  assertion  that  the  rubric  could  only  be 
altered  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  requires  to  be  more  fully  considered. 
He  wrote  :  '  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  facts.  Technically,  no  doubt,  the  Dean  is  right.  Practically  he 
is  wrong.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  more  than  one  rubric  has  already 
been  altered  without  any  Act  of  Parliament  at  all  ?  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  rubric  enjoining  what  is  called  the  Long  Exhortation  in 
the  Service  for  Holy  Communion.  That  rubric  has  been  practically 
"  altered,"  in  the  sense  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  observed  ;  and  Parlia- 
ment has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.'  It  is  far  from  correct  to  say 
that  it  has  ceased  to  be  observed,  for  there  are  many  churches,  where 
Communion  is  still  rare,  in  which  it  is  still  read.  But  when  I  spoke 
of  c  altering  the  rubric,'  as  the  context  shows,  I  meant  exactly  what 
the  words  implied — not  altering  something  else  literally  or  practically. 
The  clergy  may  alter  their  own  views  as  to  whether  the  observation 
of  a  particular  direction  is  important  or  binding  on  their  conscience, 
but  so  long  as  it  is  left  in  the  Prayer-book  litera  scripta  manet ;  and  it 
will  remain,  unaltered  and  the  same,  till  the  authority  which  placed 
it  there  and  '  sealed  '  it  shall  break  the  seal  and  take  it  away.  Any 
diocesan  bishop,  if  he  thought  fit,  could  order  an  incumbent  to  read 
the  Long  Exhortation ;  and  to  decline  to  obey  would  render  him 
amenable  to  episcopal  censure. 

If  such  a  4  practical  alteration,'  as  the  Dean  maintains  has  been 
made  in  this  rubric,  were  what  the  memorialists  pleaded  for,  it  was 
idle  to  ask  for  the  interposition  of  the  Archbishops.  Not  a  few  of  the 
clergy  have  on  their  own  responsibility  done  with  the  rubric  for  this 
as  a  larger  number  have  done  with  the  other,  and  it  is  therefore,  by 
his  own  argument,  already  '  altered ' ;  but  he  wants  something  quite 
different ;  and  this  object  I  asserted  could  not  be  attained  except  by 
Parliament.  His  illustration  was  an  unfortunate  one,  because  to  alter 
by  one  process  cannot  mean  to  ignore  or  neglect  by  another. 

My  third  reason  was  based  on  the  proposals  made  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  that  the  bishops  should,  by  virtue  of  the  jus 
liturgicum,  exercise  a  dispensing  power  to  recite  the  Creed  or  not. 
If  this  were  done  I  argued  that  in  the  absence  of  unanimity,  of  which 
their  debates  exhibited  little  prospect,  one  diocese  would  be  relieved, 
another  not,  and  in  any  case  '  in  individual  parishes  discord  would 
be  rife.'  I  maintained  further  that  the  dispensing  power  did  not 
extend  to  interference  with  an  ancient  and  catholic  Creed,  but  I  was 
unable,  from  the  exigency  of  space,  to  support  the  position  by  the 
evidence  of  writers  of  authority.  If  I  had  written  more  fully  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  prevented  the  serious  misreading  by  the  Dean  of  my 
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last  reason.  But  before  turning  to  this  let  me  traverse  his  state- 
ment :  '  Inasmuch  as  the  address  of  his  brother  deans  to  the  Arch- 
bishops did  not  even  allude  to,  much  less  endorse,  the  suggestion 
(i.e.,  for  the  exercise  of  the  jus  liturgicum),  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  Dean  of  Lichfield  found  in  such  a  suggestion  any  reason  for  holding 
aloof  from  his  brethren.' 

I  read  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  memorial,  '  we  desire  to  express 
our  respectful  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  spiritual  rulers 
of  the  Church  towards  solving  the  problem,'  &c.  I  had  reason  to 
believe  from  reports  that  one  such  '  effort '  was  to  be  by  the  exercise 
of  dispensation,  and  I  have  turned  to  the  only  place  I  know  of  where 
their  '  efforts  '  are  recorded — viz.,  the  Chronicle  of  Convocation  ;  and 
I  find  that  the  July  session  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
in  the  following  words  :  '  Your  Lordships  will  remember  that  at  the 
last  group  of  sessions  we  passed  a  Resolution  which  is  before  us  to-day 
.  .  .  that  "  each  diocesan  bishop  should  be  authorised  on  application 
from  an  incumbent,  with  sufficient  reason  shown,  to  dispense  with 
the  Quicunque  vult  either  on  all  or  on  some  of  the  days  when  the 
rubric  orders  its  recitation."  His  lordship  gave  his  opinion 
very  decidedly  that  the  meaning  of  the  Resolution  was  '  that  the 
Bishops  were  to  take  upon  themselves  to  give  authority  for  the 
alteration  of  the  rubric,'  and  he  said  that  he  could  not  support  it. 
Nevertheless  it  was  carried  by  fourteen  to  six  votes.  It  was 
interpreted  largely  in  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  sense  outside  Con- 
vocation, and  eagerly  seized  on  by  clergy  who  were  anxious  for 
relief,  for  several  of  the  bishops  testified,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
to  their  having  received  requests  for  dispensation  on  the  strength  of 
it.  Yet  further,  when  the  Lower  House  was  asked  c  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  their  Lordships  were  endeavour- 
ing to  deal  with  this  serious  question,'  several  speakers,  one  of  them 
giving  historical  evidence  at  length,  disputed  the  claim  of  the 
bishops  to  exercise  the  dispensing  power  in  connection  with  a  Creed. 

In  the  light  of  this  information  I  claim  to  have  been  fully 
justified  in  assuming  that  what  had  occupied  a  very  important 
place  in  the  debates  of  the  bishops  was  at  least  one  of  the  '  efforts  ' 
which  the  memorialists  '  alluded  to.'  No  other,  at  all  events, 
had  led  to  such  immediate  *  appreciation  '  from  those  who  were  seek- 
ing for  relief  through  their  deliberations.  I  think  then  with  this  con- 
firmation that  I  had  reason  on  the  ground  alleged  for  holding  aloof. 

I  pass  now  to  the  Dean's  criticisms  of  my  fourth  reason,  which 
he  did  not  see  was  based  upon  my  dread  of  the  consequences  if  this 
one  of  the  efforts  which  the  bishops  had  made,  viz.  to  exercise  a  dis- 
pensing power  which  I  in  common  with  many  experts  thought  to  be 
ultra  vires,  should  be  put  into  practice. 

I  had  written  '  There  is  yet  one  more  objection '  which  is  not 
without  weight.  Those  clergy  who  have  been  practising  what  are 
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called  '  ritualistic  illegalities '  would  be  far  less  likely  to  accept  the 
godly  admonitions  of  their  bishops  if  they  had  disregarded  their 
feelings  in  matters  which  to  them  are  of  vital  importance.  The 
present  confusion  would  be  worse  confounded.' 

My  previous  argument  showed  that  interference  with  the  recitation 
of  an  ancient  and  catholic  Creed  would  be  to  exercise  unauthorised 
power,  and  would  greatly  distress  the  feelings  of  some,  because  the 
confession  of  faith  was  to  them  of  vital  importance ;  and  I  feared 
the  possibility  of  their  losing  respect  for  the  counsel  of  their  spiritual 
fathers  in  non-essential  matters.  But  the  Dean  ignores  my  previous 
contention  and  the  sequence  of  argument,  and  makes  as  though  I  had 
written  something  quite  different.  This  is  his  comment :  *  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  this  statement.  It  says  in  effect 
that  if  a  burning  question,  which  enlists  on  both  sides  of  it  a  vast 
amount  of  the  orthodoxy  and  piety  of  the  Church,  should  eventually 
be  decided  by  authority  (the  italics  are  mine)  in  a  way  contrary  to 
the  ideas  and  wishes  of  certain  clergy,  then  it  is  likely  that  these  clergy 
will  hesitate  to  accept  the  godly  admonitions  of  their  bishops,  and  so 
forget  the  solemn  vow  and  promise  made  at  their  ordination.'  He 
goes  on  to  quote  the  vow  they  had  taken,  that  they  would  gladly 
submit  to  the  godly  judgments  of  their  ordinary.  But  he  ignored  a 
preceding  vow,  that  they  would  minister  according  to  the  bidding  of 
'  this  Church  and  Realm.'  If,  therefore,  the  bishops  should  advise 
anything  in  direct  contradiction  of  this  promise  it  could  not  be  covered 
by  anything  that  came  after.  It  would  be  an  illegal  counsel,  which 
had  no  claim  on  their  acceptance. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  from  the  question  at  issue.  The  rubric 
ordering  the  recitation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  certain  fixed  days 
was  made  by  the  Convocation  of  'the  Church,'  and  subsequently 
sealed  by  '  the  Realm,'  and  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Now  one  of  the  vows  taken  by  a  bishop  at  his  consecration  is  that 
he  will  correct  and  punish  those  who  should  disobey  him  '  according 
to  such  authority  as  to  you  shall  be  committed  by  the  ordinance  of 
this  Realm.'  The  State  has  certainly  nowhere  empowered  him  to 
counteract  the  express  directions  for  the  recitation  of  the  Creed ; 
and  if  he  should  claim  to  do  it,  a  recalcitrant  priest,  as  I  suggested, 
knowing  that  it  was  ultra  vires,  might  be  disposed  to  set  less  value 
on  his  other  and  less  important  counsels.  The  fact  is  the  Dean  of 
Windsor  is  betrayed  into  language  of  rather  severe  remonstrance  from 
an  entire  misapprehension.  He  assumed,  and  that  without  justifica- 
tion, that  I  approved  of  disobedience  to  orders  given  '  by  authority,' 
and  not  to  those  given  '  in  face  of  authority,'  of  which  alone  I  had  been 
thinking  and  speaking. 

One  word  more  to  vindicate  myself,  not  only  for  my  own  sake,  but 
to  avoid  "misunderstanding  by  others.  The  Dean  speaks  of  my  last 
argument  as  '  of  the  nature  of  a  threat ' ;  and  I  am  afraid  he  meant 
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a  threat  on  my  part.  It  could  hardly  be  intended  of  the  clergy,  the 
violation  of  whose  convictions  I  said  might  lead  them  to  disregard 
episcopal  advice,  for  he  says,  *  this  is  to  express  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
those  clergy,  for  which  they  will  hardly  be  grateful.  For  myself  I 
entertain  a  far  higher  opinion  of  the  honesty  and  loyalty  of  the  ritual- 
istic clergy  as  a  body.'  The  *  threat,'  then,  which  he  afterwards 
speaks  of  as  *  thinly  veiled,'  must  be  mine  ;  and  the  Dean's  language 
leaves  the  impression  on  the  reader's  mind  that  I,  to  say  the  least, 
should  sympathise  with  insubordination  to  authority.  I  should  like 
to  appeal  in  self -justification  for  my  maintenance  of  episcopal  autho- 
rity to  several  hundreds  of  the  clergy  who  have  been  trained  for  the 
ministry  at  Ely  Theological  College,  of  which  I  was  the  first  head. 

In  conjunction  with  the  founder,  the  revered  Bishop  Woodford, 
I  drew  up  thirty  years  ago  the  principles  upon  which  the  students 
should  be  trained,  and  they  have  not  been  altered,  save  by  way  of 
development,  by  my  more  worthy  successors.  Among  those  principles 
implicit  obedience  to~all  lawful  commands'of  their  Diocesan,  i.e.  l  the 
godly  admonitions  '  in  the  Ordination  vow,  has  always  been  inculcated 
as  of  paramount  obligation. 

I  hope  that  this  expansion  of  the  arguments  of  my  letter  to  the 
Times  will  have  strengthened  my  position  in  standing  aloof  from  the 
memorialists,  and  also  have  satisfied  my  brother  dean  that  in  some 
instances  at  least  he  has  quite  misunderstood  me. 

H.  MORTIMER  LUCKOCK. 
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READING   OF  THE  MODERN  GIRL 


A  SHORT  time  ago,  in  a  London  High  School,  a  composition  was  set 
to  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  on  '  Your  Favourite  Novel ' ;  the  majority 
chose  simple,  inoffensive  tales  by  second-rate  authors  and  authoresses 
(especially  the  latter),  while  a  few  described  novels  which  were  at 
the  particular  moment  extremely  popular  at  the  circulating  libraries, 
but  hardly  suitable  to  juvenile  tastes.  One  descanted  at  length 
upon  a  lurid  and  sensational  romance  by  an  authoress  whose  books 
are  sold  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  corrector  wrote  underneath 
the  essay,  '  Not  suitable,'  whereupon  the  father  of  the  pupil,  feeling, 
no  doubt,  that  his  literary  taste  was  impugned,  queried  '  Why  on 
earth  not  ? '  The  parent's  remark  explains  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  reason  why  many  of  our  girls  are  reading  to-day  books  of  an 
inferior  nature,  and  are  in  many  cases  neglecting  the  standard  novels 
which,  if  not  read  in  youth,  are  so  seldom  read  later  in  life. 

In  a  correspondence  that  was  carried  on  a  little  while  ago,  on 
the  subject  of  girls'  reading,  it  was  suggested  that  new  series  of  books, 
especially  written  for  girls,  were  needed,  and  that  the  modern  girl 
suffered  from  lack  of  suitable  material  on  which  to  feed  her  mental 
hunger.  The  suggestion  seems  almost  farcical  considering  our  stock 
of  noble  English  novels  and  stories,  a  large  number  of  which  are 
quite  suitable  for  girls  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood ;  but  it 
was  made  in  all  seriousness  by  a  writer  who  really  believed  that  there 
was  not  enough  good  literature  to  go  round  !  Far,  indeed,  from  this 
being  the  fact,  the  good  literature  on  the  contrary  is  being  pushed 
on  one  side  by  the  enormous  mass  of  written  stuff  that  is  yearly 
issued  by  the  press  of  an  inferior  and  second-rate  quality,  upon  which 
our  girls  feed  greedily,  with  the  very  natural  result  that  they  cannot 
digest  food  of  a  superior  nature.  Habit  and  custom  lay  such  a  terribly 
heavy  hand  upon  us  all  and  so  enthrall  our  minds  that  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  the  bonds  of  our  youth,  and  the  *  child  is  father  of  the  man,' 
in  literature  as  in  life. 

What  does  the  modern  girl  actually  read  ?  I  have  lately  tried 
to  discover  the  answer  to  this  question  by  interrogating  some  two 
hundred  girls,  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  attend 
secondary  schools  in  different  parts  of  England.  Their  answers 
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have  been  interesting,  and,  to  me,  most  instructive ;  they  may  be 
regarded  as  genuine  expressions  of  opinion,  for  the  papers  sent  in 
were  accompanied  by  no  names,  and  the  girls  were  told  that  their 
own  teachers  would  not  read  the  lists. 
The  following  questions  were  asked  : 

(1)  Which  are  your  favourite  novels  ? 

(2)  Which  of  Scott's  novels  have  you  read  ? 

(3)  Which  of  Thackeray's  novels  have  you  read  ? 

(4)  Which  of  Dickens' s  novels  have  you  read  ? 

(5)  Which  of  Jane  Austen's  novels  have  you  read  ? 

(6)  Which  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  novels  have  you.  read  ? 

(7)  Do  you  like  C.  Yonge's  stories  ? 

(8)  Do  you  like  Miss  Muloch's  stories  ? 

(9)  Do  you  like  Miss  Thackeray's  stories  ? 

(10)  Do  you  read  magazines  ?     If  so,  which  ? 

(11)  Which  are  your  favourite  poets  ? 

(12)  Name  six  poems  you  are  very  fond  of. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  200  papers  revealed  some  striking 
and,  to  the  writer  of  this  article  at  any  rate,  some  surprising  facts. 
There  was  little  difference  of  opinion  about  the  favourite  novels  : 
the  majority  voted  for  Edna  Lyall,  the  favourites  being  Donovan  and 
We  Two  ;  next  came  Merriman's  novels,  and  close  to  these  the  Prisoner 
of  Zenda.  Miss  Corelli  scored  a  good  number  of  votes,  as  did  L.  T. 
Meade  and  E.  E.  Green.  A  few  of  the  elder  girls,  not  more  than 
3  per  cent.,  named  David  Copperfield.  With  the  exception  of  Dickens, 
no  standard  novelist  found  a  place  among  the  favourite  books,  though 
most  of  the  girls,  in  answering  questions  2  and  4,  showed  that  they 
had  read  a  considerable  number  of  Dickens's  and  Scott's  novels.  It 
seems  to  be  clear,  therefore,  that  these  two  novelists,  although  still 
read  by  the  younger  generation,  are  no  longer  loved  with  that  absorb- 
ing passion  which  so  often  took  possession  of  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents. Thackeray  and  Jane  Austen  were  only  known  to  a  select 
few  who,  in  several  instances,  added  the  gratuitous  but  informing 
statement,  '  I  find  I  cannot  read  J.  Austen,  she  is  so  dull.'  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  delightful  stories,  so  suitable  for  girlhood,  are  apparently 
unread  by  the  modern  girl,  for  not  a  single  book  of  hers  is  mentioned 
in  the  200  lists,  with  the  exception  of  Cranford,  which  appears  six 
times.  The  novels  of  C.  Yonge  and  Miss  Muloch  where  they  are  not 
actively  disliked  are  evidently  regarded  as  suitable  for  the  juniors, 
for  on  several  papers  the  answers  to  questions  7  and  8  were  in  the 
form  of,  '  I  do  not  like  these  writers,'  '  Not  much,'  '  Fairly  well,' 
'  No,  not  at  all,'  or  '  I  used  to  like  them  when  I  was  young,'  '  I  liked 
them  rather  when  I  was  twelve  or  thirteen,'  and  so  on.  The  name 
of  Miss  Thackeray  was  unknown  to  all,  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  more 
beautiful  and  pathetic  narrative  in  our  language  than  The  Story  of 
Elizabeth,  which  to  know  and  love  is  certainly  a  step  towards  a  liberal 
education. 
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The  answers  to  question  10  show  that  the  habit  of  desultory, 
miscellaneous  reading  has,  alas !  taken  firm  root  in  our  midst,  and 
flourishes  exceedingly  among  those  who  are  likely  to  be  most  harmed 
by  it.  '  I  read  nearly  all  the  well-known  magazines,'  writes  one  young 
lady  of  eighteen  (proudly,  one  imagines),  and  she  goes  on  to  give  a 
long  list  beginning  with  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  ending  with 
Home  Chat,  a  list  that  shows  at  any  rate  a  catholicity  of  taste  that 
should  not,  perhaps,  be  condemned.  Here  is  the  magazine  reading 
of  another  maiden  :  The  Strand,  The  World  and  His  Wife,  The  Smart 
Set,  Harmsworth,  The  Captain.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  this 
young  lady  had  read  no  Scott,  no  Jane  Austen,  no  Miss  Yonge,  no  Miss 
Muloch,  no  Thackeray,  and  could  only  recall  one  favourite  novel  of 
a  most  infantile  description  !  How  could  she,  indeed,  find  time  to 
read  anything  beyond  her  five  magazines  per  month  ?  Were  these 
two  answers  exceptions,  it  would  not  be  worth  quoting  them,  but 
they  are  largely  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  papers ;  over  a  hundred 
papers  named  three  magazines  as  read  regularly,  while  between 
fifty  and  sixty  girls  write  down  the  names  of  five  periodicals.  Most 
of  the  magazines  mentioned  were  unobjectionable  except  in  so  far 
as  they  were  of  the  Tit  Bit  order  of  writing,  and  so  likely  to  destroy 
all  taste  for  serious  and  continuous  reading. 

Concerning  poets  and  poetry  there  was  almost  absolute  unanimity. 
Tennyson  was  the  favourite,  and  of  his  poems  the  Idylls  of  the  King 
took  the  first  place.  Longfellow's  Evangeline  and  Hiawatha  were 
much  beloved,  while  Browning's  shorter  poems,  The  Pied  Piper, 
Saul,  and  one  or  two  others  were  appreciated  in  one  school,  a  fact 
that  showed  that  this  poet  was  being  studied  in  class,  I  think.  Scott 
had  a  fair  number  of  admirers :  Sohrab  and  Rustum  was  named  by 
several,  but  there  was  little  variety  in  the  lists,  which  indicated  a 
very  narrow  range  of  poetry  among  the  elder  girls  in  our  schools. 

Two  papers  are  given  below  in  extenso ;  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
say  they  represent  the  vast  majority  of  those  sent  in,  but  many  of 
them  contain  very  little  more  information.  The  answers  are  given 
in  the  order  of  the  questions  on  page  279. 

Paper  No.  1.  Age  16. 

(1)  I  have  read  only  *  Westward  Ho  ! ' 

(2)  I  have  read  part  of  '  Ivanhoe.' 

(3)  I  have  not  read  any  (Thackeray).    - 

(4)  I  have  not  read  any  (Dickens). 

(5)  I  have  not  ready  any  (J.  Austen).   - 

(6)  I  have  never  read  any  (Mrs.  Gaskell). ' 

(7)  I  do  not  know  them  (C.  Yonge). 

(8)  I  do  not  know  them  (Miss  Muloch). 

(9)  I  have  not  heard  of  her  (Miss  Thackeray).  ' 

(10)  Sometimes. 

(11)  Tennyson. 

12)  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  '  Horatius,'  '  Ancient 
Mariner.' 
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Paper  No.  2.  Age  15. 

(1)  I  have  not  read  any. 

(2)  Not  any. 

(3)  Not  any. 

(4)  Not  any. 

(5)  Not  any. 

(6)  

(7)  I  do  not  know  them. 

(8)  I  do  not  know  them. 

(9)  I  have  not  heard  of  her. 

(10)  Yes,  as  many  as  I  can. 

(11)  Longfellow. 

(12)  I've  heard  of '  The  Eeaper  and  the  Flowers,'  '  Psalm  of  Life,'  « Village 
Blacksmith.' 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  taste  of  the  modem  girl  with  that 

of  the  girl  of  twenty  years  ago  ;  fashion  in  reading  has  changed  as 

greatly  as  fashion  in  dress,  and  it  must  be  confessed  for  the  worse. 

Those  of  us  who  were  at  school  a  couple  of  decades  ago  were  revelling 

in  our  Dickens  and  our  Scott  in  a  manner  that  strikes  our  pupils  of 

to-day  as  curious  and  odd.     *  I  find  Scott  so  awfully  dull,'  said  a 

schoolgirl  to  me  the  other  day ;  '  I  will  read  him  if  you  really  want  me 

to,  but  I  can't  honestly  say  I  like  any  I  have  read.'    Mrs.  Oliphant's 

stories,  the  heroines  of  which  we  followed  from  one  volume  to  another, 

with  their  homely  charm  and  real  insight  into  human  life,  seem  to 

have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things ;  it  would  be  useless 

to  attempt  to  resuscitate  them  at  the  present  moment,  although 

many  of  us  think  they  are  eminently  suitable  reading  for  the  girl  of 

to-day  who  will  be  the  mother  of  to-morrow.    Such  books  are  too 

uneventful,  too  seriously  written,  too  earnest  for  the  generation  that 

feeds  on  scraps  and  snippets.    Charles  Kingsley,  the  most  popular 

novelist  of  the  '70's  and  '80's  probably,  whose  muscular  Christian 

heroes  appealed  to  boys  and  girls  alike,  whose  Westward  Ho  !  would 

have  been  voted  one  of  the  very  finest  of  modern  novels  by  a  plebiscite 

of  twenty  years  ago,  is  neglected,  while  Mrs.  Ewing,  a  writer  of  real 

genius,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  name.    We  who  read  The  Story  of  a 

Short  Life,  Jackanapes,  A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing,  when  we  were  in 

our  teens,  and  to  whom  the  memory  of  these  touching  and  beautiful 

books  remains  a  precious  possession  for  ever,  regret  that  our  successors 

should  be  shut  out  from  such  a  great  inheritance. 

An  authoress  dearly  loved  in  our  youth  appears  but  twice  in  the 
list.  Louisa  Alcott,  a  few  years  ago,  numbered  a  very  large  circle  of 
readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  thousands  of  girls  felt  they 
knew  Little  Women,  Good  Wives  and  The  Old-Fashioned  Girl  as  they 
knew  their  sisters  and  friends.  It  is  a  pity  her  books,  like  many 
others,  have  disappeared  ;  her  heroines  were  real  girls,  and  their 
outlook  upon  life  was  wholesome  and  cheering.  They  were  just  the 
books  to  give  girls  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  who  were  rightly  and 
naturally  outgrowing  the  more  childish  volumes.  Miss  Alcott's 
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books  are  essentially  womanly  books ;  they  are  full  of  vigour  and 
life,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  their  passing.  Equally  inexplic- 
able is  the  neglect  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Miss  Thackeray,  Miss  Yonge  and 
Miss  Muloch.  With  this  long  list  of  neglected  writers  of  the  first 
rank,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  suggest  the  production  of  a  series 
specially  intended  for  girls,  if  by  girls  we  mean  those  who  are  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  Here,  if  the  girl  only  knew  it,  is 
a  whole  wealth  of  good  reading  awaiting  her,  but,  alas  !  too  often 
she  has  lost  the  key  to  this  great  kingdom.  She  has  so  satiated 
ner  mind  with  the  second-rate,  the  insipid  or  the  ultra-sentimental, 
that  she  cannot  read  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  The  modern  school- 
girl is  not  reading  a  vicious  literature  ;  her  taste  is  healthy,  and  for 
that  let  us  be  thankful  in  an  age  that  produces  much  that  is  corrupt 
and  unedifying.  Nevertheless,  it  were  folly  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  reading  of  inferior  novels,  this  filling  the  mind  with  scraps 
and  tags  of  information,  is  harmful  in  the  highest  degree.  If  she 
does  not  read  the  great  novels  in  her  youth,  she  is  never  likely  to  do 
so  :  partly  because,  later  on,  she  will  naturally  want  to  keep  abreast 
of  contemporary  literature,  and  partly  because  she  will  have  no 
desire  to  read  them.  If  till  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  her  taste 
for  good  literature  has  not  been  cultivated — or,  to  put  it  more  truly, 
if  till  this  age  she  has  cultivated  a  taste  for  inferior  books  and  really 
appreciates  them — it  is  unnatural  to  expect  that  after  twenty  her 
taste  will  alter  to  any  considerable  degree.  Why  is  it  that  rubbishy 
novels  have  such  an  enormous  circulation  to-day,  and  that  these 
same  novels  are  published  in  their  hundreds  and  thousands  ?  Is  it 
not  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  middle  class  who  form  the  bulk  of 
novel-readers  have  no  standard  of  taste  ?  Having  never  read  a 
good  novel,  they  do  not  recognise  a  bad  one  when  they  see  it.  He 
who  till  the  age  of  maturity  had  lived  in  rooms  hung  with  cheap 
and  badly-coloured  oleographs  is  not  likely  to  find  much  pleasure 
in  the  National  Gallery  ;  nor  can  those  who  in  their  youth  have  listened 
to  nothing  but  the  last  music-hall  songs  be  expected  to  appreciate  a 
sonata  by  Beethoven.  Early  impressions  are  the  strongest  of  all, 
and  are  rarely  obliterated  in  later  life.  *  Give  me  a  child  up  to  seven 
years  old,'  said  Loyola,  '  and  anyone  who  likes  may  have  him  after- 
wards.' Let  the  girl  during  her  school-days  read  poor  stuff,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  will  ever  afterwards  be  incapable  of  reading 
anything  but  poor  stuff.  '  Life  is  very  short,'  says  Ruskin,  in  that 
wonderful  preface  to  Sesame  and  Lilies  which  no  girl  should  leave 
school  without  having  'inwardly  digested,'  'and  the  quiet  hours 
are  so  very  few,  we  ought  to  waste  none  of  them  in  reading  valueless 
books.' 

If  the  200  lists  which  I  have  examined  are  a  true  index  of  the 
reading  of  the  modern  girl,  it  would  be  interesting  to  discover  what  the 
causes  are  that  have  brought  about  this  changed  taste  in  reading — a 
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change,  let  it  be  emphasised  once  more,  not  towards  the  vicious,  but 
towards  a  lower  level  of  literary  art,  the  standard  novels  being  neg- 
lected in  favour  of  stories  by  tenth-rate  writers,  and  magazines  of  all 
kinds.  Is  it  a  natural  evolution,  and  if  so  no  more  to  be  stemmed  than 
the  current  of  a  river  that  has  worked  its  way  into  a  new  channel  ? 
Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  girls,  and  who  believe 
that  much  of  the  progress  of  the  world  depends  on  its  womanhood,  can 
only  deplore  it  if  such  be  the  case.  But  we  shall  not  believe  it  until 
the  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  theory  is  far  stronger.  It  is  a  foolish 
optimism  that  accepts  the  comfortable  doctrine  of  4  Whatever  is  is 
right.'  In  many  instances  the  exact  opposite  is  true,  and  the  present 
tendency  in  many  things  needs  to  be  fought  against  with  the  utmost 
persistency.  If,  therefore,  the  status  quo  need  not  be  accepted,  where 
shall  we  seek  for  the  cause  in  order  to  find  the  remedy  ? 

The  modern  parent  and  the  modern  school  cannot  escape  blame  : 
they  are  responsible  largely  for  this  deterioration  of  taste.  Not 
entirely,  perhaps,  for  there  is  that  unconscious  influence  from  which 
none  of  us  can  entirely  escape  ;  we  are  the  children  of  an  age  that 
loves  cheapness  in  every  department  of  life,  and  the  Zeitgeist  pursues 
us  all.  So  much  must  be  acknowledged,  but  even  so  the  parents  and 
teachers  are  answerable  for  some  of  the  evil.  Take  the  case  of  the 
parents  first ;  the  modern  mother  exercises  far  less  supervision  over 
her  daughter  than  she  did  a  generation  ago,  she  knows  little  of  her 
daughter's  tastes  in  many  directions,  and  less  of  her  pursuits.  The 
daughter  gets  books  from  school  friends,  from  the  circulating  library, 
and  above  all,  from  the  free  library,  which  is  not  such  an  unmixed 
blessing  as  some  of  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Carnegie  would  have  us  believe. 
In  many  suburban  districts  of  London,  the  chief  patrons  of  the  free 
library  are  the  young  ladies  and  their  servants,  and  the  former  are  con- 
stantly to  be  found  in  the  reading  rooms  idly  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  magazine  after  magazine,  and  picking  up  scraps  of  information 
on  almost  every  imaginable  subject.  It  may  be  good,  as  Ruskin  says, 
for  a  girl  to  be  let  loose  in  her  father's  library,  where  presumably  she 
will  find  a  book  that  may  be  beyond  her  intellect,  but  certainly  not 
those  that  will  vitiate  her  taste  ;  it  is  decidedly  not  to  her  advantage 
to  give  her  carte  blanche  in  a  public  one.  Again,  the  modern  parent 
brings  home  many  magazines  which  are  read  with  avidity  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  household,  and  where  the  parent  does  not 
bring  them,  the  children  constantly  buy  them  for  themselves.  Those 
who  travel  by  train  on  any  line  frequented  by  schoolgirls  and  school- 
boys are  constantly  struck  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  boys  and 
girls  are  reading  penny  and  halfpenny  papers,  often  of  the  most  trashy 
kind.  A  few  years  ago  such  a  thing  was  unheard  of,  partly  because 
there  were  far  fewer  illustrated  chatty  papers,  partly  because  parental 
control  was  stronger,  and  would  have  sternly  denounced  such  a 
misuse  of  pocket  money.  But  the  present-day  parent  is  more  and 
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more  shifting  his  responsibilities  on  to  other  shoulders.  If  he  is  poor, 
he  allows  the  State  to  educate  and  feed  his  children ;  if  he  is  better 
off,  he  allows  the  teacher  and  the  school  an  altogether  preponderating 
influence,  so  that  the  home  naturally  falls  into  the  background.  The 
school  of  to-day  is  expected  to  teach  the  children  not  only  a  multi- 
plicity of  subjects,  but  to  instruct  them  in  manners,  morals,  religion 
and  hygiene — with  what  success  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  here. 

With  all  this  extra  work  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the 
schools  sometimes  fail  in  the  performance  of  their  rightful  duties. 
And  who  can  blame  them  ?  Certainly  not  those  who  have  had 
practical  experience  of  what  is  expected  from  the  teacher,  who,  it 
would  appear,  is  to  be  guide,  philosopher,  friend,  doctor,  athletic 
coach,  and  mother  rolled  into  one. 

Until  quite  lately  literature  occupied  an  inferior  position  in  our 
secondary  schools  for  girls,  and  anyone  was  supposed  to  be  able  to 
teach  it.  Latin  and  mathematics  being  really  important  subjects, 
only  specialists  with  very  high  degrees  (and  often  inferior  teaching 
capacities)  were  permitted  to  handle  them,  and  in  many  schools,  if 
the  truth  were  told,  the  whole  curriculum  was  based  on  these  two 
subjects.  Time  was  grudgingly  given  to  science  and  to  modern 
languages,  while  history  and  literature  came  last  of  all  and  filled  up 
the  interstices.  Teachers  of  experience  will  confirm  the  statement 
that  in  some  schools  literature  and  history  are  taken  alternately  in 
the  highest  forms,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  the  examina- 
tion subject.  Such  an  arrangement  does  not  lend  dignity  to  the 
subjects  so  treated,  neither  is  it  good  for  the  scholars,  who  are  too  apt 
to  regard  learning  as  useless  if  it  does  not  '  pay  '  from  an  examination 
point  of  view.  But  even  where  literature  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  school  curriculum  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily 
at  present.  No  doubt  it  will  be  better  under  the  new  four-year 
arrangement  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  intelligent  teachers,  looks  as  if  it  should  work  well,  and 
result  in  greater  knowledge  of  and  more  genuine  enthusiasm  for  our 
noble  literature. 

How  is  English  literature  taught  in  our  girls'  schools  to-day  ? 
In  the  upper  forms — girls  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age — 
certain  prescribed  books  are  studied,  and  in  order  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  a  year  these  books  must  be  studied  most  minutely 
by  the  help  of  notes  which  are  often  more  adapted  to  real  scholars 
than  to  young  students.  Ask  a  girl  of  sixteen  or  so  what  literature 
she  is  studying  in  school,  and  she  will  most  likely  reply :  '  We  are 
"  getting  up  "  Henry  the  Fifth,  or  the  Merchant  of  Venice.9  Proceed 
to  examine  her  in  the  nature  of  '  getting  up  '  a  book,  and  you  will 
find  it  principally  consists  in  learning  notes  by  heart.  These  notes 
deal  with  difficult  points  in  philology,  comparisons  between  the  various 
editions  of  the  play,  and  the  different  readings — all  matters  of  interest 
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to  the  ripe  scholar,  but  surely  not  required  by  the  '  young  person,5 
who  has  probably  read  nothing  more  than  one  or  two  plays  of  Shake- 
speare. During  the  last  three  or  four  years  examiners  have  dealt 
more  with  characters,  with  the  result  that  editors  of  the  latest  text- 
books present  their  readers  with  ready-made  sketches  of  the  chief 
people  in  the  plays,  which  the  girls,  with  their  terrible  facility  for 
'  getting  up '  anything,  learn  by  heart,  and  reproduce  with  a  weari- 
some monotony.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  a  really  great  teacher 
may  surmount  these  difficulties,  and,  in  spite  of  cheap  criticisms  and 
learned  notes,  inspire  her  pupils  with  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  a 
Cordelia,  a  Rosalind,  a  Henry  the  Fifth.  The  great  teachers  are  few 
and  far  between ;  they  do,  and  have  always  done,  good  work  regard- 
less of  bad  systems.  It  is  the  average,  conscientious  teacher  with 
whom  we  are  concerned,  who  loves  her  play  or  her  poem,  and  desires 
her  pupils  to  love  them  likewise.  She  would  like  to  spend  time 
over  the  beauties  of  character  and  of  language ;  she  would  like  her 
pupils  to  do  original  work,  and  often  she  urges  them  not  to  read  the 
character  sketches  which  serve  as  a  preface  until  they  have  formed 
their  own  estimates.  She  would  like  to  disregard  the  notes.  But 
how  can  she  ?  She  is,  indeed,  placed  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
Omission  of  the  notes  will  mean  failure  at  examination,  and  that  is 
a  serious  matter ;  study  of  them  will  mean  distaste  of  a  fine  piece  of 
literature  perhaps,  and  that  is  even  more  serious.  Only  those  who 
have  actually  taught  literature  know  how  impossible  it  is  to  teach 
it  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be  taught  when  there  is  an  examination 
looming  in  the  near  future.  The  teacher  is  obliged  to  lay  stress  on 
the  unimportant  and  the  unnecessary,  and  to  pass  quickly  over  the 
aesthetic  and  moral  side  of  literature,  which  should  make  it  such  a 
valuable  subject  of  study  for  young  and  impressionable  girls.  Litera- 
ture is  of  all  subjects  least  adapted  to  examination,  for  here  the  facts 
are  nothing  and  the  spirit  and  feeling  everything,  and  one  can  after 
all  only  examine  people  on  facts  and  deductions  from  facts,  not  on 
those  things  which  appeal  primarily  to  the  emotional  and  imagina- 
tive side  of  the  mind.  There  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  literature  among 
girls,  and  there  are  plenty  of  enthusiastic  teachers  in  our  schools  who 
would  rejoice  to  see  the  present  system  of  examinations  done  away 
with  ;  or  if  examinations  must  form  a  part  of  modern  education 
they  ^believe  that  a  kind  might  be  devised  less  dependent  on  '  cram/ 
and  more  conducive  to  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  great  works  of  poetry  and  prose  suitable  to  the  immature 
minds  of  young  people. 

Another  objection  may  be  raised  against  the  present  system  of 
literature-teaching  in  our  schools — narrowness  of  range.  The  ordinary 
girl  of  eighteen  leaves  school  with  a  knowledge  of  probably  two  or 
three  Shakespeare  plays,  a  Chaucer  story,  one  book  of  the  Faerie 
Queen,  perhaps  a  volume  of  Burke,  and  some  of  Scott's  poems.  She 
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may  also  have  learnt  Outlines  of  Literature  in  one  or  other  of  the 
forms,  but  beyond  the  names  of  some  half  a  dozen  authors  she  re- 
members little  else  from  this  course.  The  list  is  a  very  limited  one ; 
but  this  is  natural  and  necessary  under  the  present  regime,  where 
each  book  must  be  studied  in  detail,  and  one  play  of  Shakespeare 
often  occupies  a  whole  term,  the  result  of  such  study  being  very 
often  boredom  verging  on  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  If  we 
would  only  banish  this  foolish  idea  of  treating  young  people  as  if 
they  were  scholars,  and  demanding  from  them  a  knowledge  that  is 
quite  beyond  their  understanding,  we  might  send  our  girls  out  into 
the  world  'with  a  stock  of  good  literature  and  a  love  for  it  which 
would  be  their  best  possession  for  ever  after.  That  girls  will  read 
good  books  and  keenly  enjoy  them  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  ten  years  in  a  certain  large  and  very  well  known  secondary  girls' 
school  a  literary  society  which  all  girls  over  thirteen  may  join  has 
flourished  exceedingly,  and  done  excellent  work  in  cultivating  the 
taste  of  middle-class  girls  for  the  very  best  literature.  The  girls  join 
this  society  voluntarily,  and  continue  to  keep  up  their  connection  with 
it  long  after  they  have  left  school.  They  read  the  works  of  one 
author  during  the  year,  write  papers,  and  attend  meetings  for  dis- 
cussions, and  in  this  way  they  have  read  Thackeray,  Jane  Austen, 
Scott,  Dickens,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  selections 
from  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Coleridge,  Browning,  and 
others.  Their  spare  time  cannot  therefore  be  devoted  to  magazines 
and  newspapers,  and  when  they  leave  school  they  possess  a  standard 
by  which  they  can  judge  contemporary  fiction.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  more  valuable  work  than  this,  but  such  work  should  not  be  left 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  an  individual  teacher,  but  should 
find  its  place  in  the  ordinary  school  curriculum.  Why  should  not  the 
girls  in  the  higher  forms  be  reading  Jane  Austen  and  Wordsworth  as 
well  as  Shakespeare  and  Burke  ?  The  sixth  form  might  well  spend 
its  last  year  in  the  study  of  nineteenth- century  literature,  of  which, 
as  a  rule,  the  present  generation  is  wofully  ignorant.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent literature,  worthy  of  study  and  of  extreme  interest  to  those  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  school,  therefore,  and  parent  can  do  much  to  prevent  that 
deterioration  in  taste  that  is  so  apparent  on  all  sides,  and  this  with- 
out anything  in  the  nature  of  a  revolution.  Parents  should  sternly 
forbid  the  reading  of  more  than  one  magazine  a  month,  for  the  indis- 
criminate reading  of  magazines  is  perhaps  more  harmful  than  any- 
thing else  ;  it  creates  a  distaste  for  reading  anything  but  '  snippets ' 
and  the  lightest  of  literature,  and  gives  the  reader  an  air  of  superficial 
knowledge  that  is  far  worse  than  downright  ignorance.  The  spaces 
in  the  mind  may  be  filled  ;  it  is  difficult  to  clear  away  rubbish.  Maga- 
zine-reading is  to  the  mind  what  constant  c  whiskies  and  sodas '  are 
to  the  body ;  it  prevents  the  digestion  of  anything  solid,  and  the 
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taste  for  it  grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon.  Again,  parents,  especially 
mothers,  could  do  much  to  cultivate  a  love  of  good  literature  by  the 
habit  of  reading  aloud.  How  many  of  us  have  not  owed  our  love  for 
Scott  or  Dickens  to  hearing  those  beloved  authors  read  aloud  in 
holiday  time  ?  It  is  such  a  pity  to  have  dropped  that  excellent 
habit ;  it  united  the  family,  for  old  and  young  alike  could  take  plea- 
sure in  the  reading,  and  it  accustomed  the  young  people  to  good 
English  and  to  a  concentration  that  is  seldom  demanded  in  these 
days.  It  also  encouraged  the  art  of  good  reading,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  arts  which  does  not  receive  its  due  cultivation  in  the 
present-day  school.  Dickens,  Scott,  and  Jane  Austen  are  probably 
best  appreciated  by  young  people  when  they  are  read  aloud ;  while 
the  more  solid  books,  such  as  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  &c.,  would  get  a 
hearing  if  they  were  read  in  extracts  with  explanatory  comments  if 
necessary.  An  hour's  reading  in  the  family  circle  three  or  four  times 
a  week  would  mean  acquaintance  with  a  considerable  number  of 
books,  and  might  perhaps  help  to  stem  that  desire  for  outside  plea- 
sures and  excitements  which  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  age,  and  a 
feature  which  many  people  deplore  as  leading  to  weakening  of  family 
life  and  interests. 

What  can  the  schools  do  ?  First  and  foremost,  they  must  cease 
to  regard  literature  as  an  examination  subject,  and  great  works  of 
art  as  material  to  be  '  got  up '  for  a  precise  purpose,  and  then  cast 
on  one  side.  Of  all  the  subjects  taught  at  school  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  for  girls  at  least,  no  matter  what  their  rank,  literature  is  the 
most  valuable,  for  literature  is  life.  Whatever  is  noble  and  beautiful 
in  life  is  to  be  found  in  literature ;  it  contains  all  lessons  we  can 
possibly  wish  to  teach  our  pupils,  and  these  in  the  most  beautiful 
No  one  who  has  been  nourished  on  a  noble  literature  in  her 
school-days  can  be  without  a  certain  degree  of  culture  and  a  certain 
comprehension  of  life  which  are  not  of  necessity  given  by  the  study 
of  elementary  mathematics,  science,  or  even  languages.  Thus  the 
literature  of  one's  own  country  should  be  the  basis  of  all  studies  ;  and 
no  girl  ought  to  leave  our  secondary  schools  without  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  writers  in  all  depart- 
ments which  are  suited  to  her  understanding.  We  ought  not  to  expect 
a  girl  of  eighteen  to  have  read  Locke,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  or  Hooker, 
but  one  might  certainly  demand  something  beyond  two  or  three  plays 
of  Shakespeare.  To  know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  written 
by  the  noblest  minds  is  to  possess  the  key  of  an  immortal  kingdom 
from  which,  alas  !  at  present  too  many  of  our  young  people  are  shut 
out. 

FLORENCE  B.  Low. 
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THE    REVIEWING    OF  FICTION 


IT  is  doubtless  a  delicate  and  invidious  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a 
novelist  to  venture  to  criticise  the  methods  of  Press  reviewers  of  his 
particular  branch  of  literature.  Such  a  novelist  must,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  content  to  be  regarded  as,  suffering  from  an  attack  of  spleen, 
produced  by  wounded  vanity.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  present  system  of  reviewing  works  of  fiction  is  far  from 
being  satisfactory  either  to  novelists  or  to  the  general  mass  of  novel- 
readers.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  place  the  case  of  the  novel- 
writer  before  that  of  the  novel-reader  ;  since  reviewing,  if  the  novelist 
be  a  conscientious  writer,  should  be  the  means  whereby  he  may 
learn  the  error  of  his  ways  and  enable  him  to  use  the  criticisms  on  his 
work  as  stepping-stones  to  lead  him  to  more  artistic  heights.  But, 
where  doctors  disagree — and  I  contend  that  a  reviewer  of  fiction 
should  be  nothing  if  not  a  species  of  literary  doctor — how  is  an  unfor- 
tunate novelist,  especially  if  he  be  new  to  his  craft,  to  realise  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  his  artistic  and  literary  weaknesses  ?  and  from 
what  professional  adviser  is  he  to  learn  to  remedy  his  maladies  ? 

We  are  frequently  told  that  well-known  authors,  who  are  sure  of 
themselves  and  of  their  public,  do  not  trouble  themselves  as  to  what 
reviewers  may  or  may  not  say  regarding  their  methods  and  their 
work.  I  venture  to  disbelieve  the  statement.  I  am  confident  that 
the  ledgers  of  the  various  press-cutting  agencies  could  tell  a  very 
different  tale;  and  that  there  exist  few  writers,  well  known  or  the 
reverse,  who  are  of  so  lofty  and  serene  a  spirit  as  entirely  to  ignore 
the  attitude  of  the  Press  towards  their  work.  If  such  there  be,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  rather  among  the  ranks  of  the 
poets  (who  are  accustomed  to  be  misunderstood)  than  among  writers 
of  fiction. 

It  would  not,  I  imagine,  be  difficult  for  any  fairly  well-known 
novelist  to  point  to  criticisms  of  his  books,  extracted  from  leading 
organs  of  the  Press,  in  direct  contradiction  one  to  another ;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  we  have  Mr.  Punch's  word  for  it  that  the  same  critic 
has  before  now  been  known  to  perplex  an  author  and  his  public  by 
expressing  contrary  opinions  in  different  journals  as  to  an  author's 
work.  Indeed,  it  once  happened  to  the  present  writer  to  see  a  very 
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flattering  review  of  one  of  his  novels  in  the  columns  of  a  leading 
London  organ  deservedly  authoritative  on  literary  matters.  This, 
however,  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of  the 
author  had  the  same  paper  not  published,  a  few  days  subsequently, 
another  review  of  the  said  novel  than  which  nothing  could  have  been 
more  depreciatory  !  I  have  mentioned  this  journalistic  incident 
merely  because  it  bears  upon,  and  might  be  applied  to,  the  whole 
system  of  the  reviewing  of  fiction  as  that  system  at  present  stands. 
It  is,  of  course,  of  little  moment  that  a  newspaper,  however  authorita- 
tive, should  publish  two  contradictory  criticisms  of  the  same  work. 
The  point  which  I  would  insist  upon  is  that  contradiction  is  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  Press  criticism  of  fiction  at  the  present  time.  A 
novelist,  as  I  think,  should  surely  be  strong  enough  to  desire  to  be 
shown  his  own  defects,  and  conscientious  enough  towards  his  art  and 
towards  his  public  to  wish  to  seek  counsel  and  assistance  from  pro- 
fessional critics  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  should  be  to  lead  the 
public  taste.  As  matters  stand,  however,  the  perplexed  novelist  is 
liable  to  read  in  one  leading  organ  that  he  has  written  a  work  which 
places  him  '  in  the  front  rank  of  living  writers  of  fiction,'  and  in  another 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  the  art  of  novel- writing. 

It  is  not  probable  that  my  own  experiences  differ  very  greatly  from 
those  of  the  majority  of  my  fellow  novelists  ;  and  I  hope  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  venturing  to  criticise  a  system,  and  by  no  means  to 
criticise  reviewers,  from  whom  I  may  honestly  say  that  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  quite  as  many  kindly  and  encouraging 
words  as  the  reverse.  In  my  own  case,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that,  in  the  earlier  days  of  my  literary  efforts,  I  was  simple  enough  to 
think  that  I  should  derive  benefit  from  all  public  criticism,  however 
adverse  or  disagreeable  to  my  vanity  such  criticism  might  be.  It 
was  not  long,  I  regret  to  say,  before  it  became  an  amusement  to  me 
to  place  reviews  of  my  work  side  by  side,  in  order  to  note  the  con- 
tradictory opinions  expressed  by  those  who  should  have  been  my 
guides  and  counsellors  ;  and  not  mine  alone,  but  also  those  of  my 
possible  readers. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why  an  author,  or  for  that 
matter  the  public,  should  be  more  convinced  of  the  justice  of  eulogistic 
Press  criticism  than  of  a  criticism  which  is  condemnatory.  The 
truth  is  that  neither  praise  nor  blame  on  the  part  of  the  Press  carries 
the  same  weight,  either  with  author  or  public,  it  formerly  was  wont  to 
do ;  and  this  fact  is  in  itself  one  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  ill- 
organised  system  of  criticism  in  the  Press.  The  author,  being  always 
human,  and  sometimes  conceited,  is  apt  to  swallow  praise  without 
questioning  its  justice,  and  is  content  to  pursue  his  way  convinced 
that  he  is  *  in  the  front  rank  '  of  living  writers,  and  superior  to  most 
dead  ones.  The  immoderate  and  unequal  expression  both  of  praise 
and  condemnation  is,  it  may  be  suspected,  accountable  for  the  failure 
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of  modern  reviewing  to  effect  any  appreciable  influence  other  than 
that  of  a  transient  and  often  deceptive  nature  on  the  art  of  the  novelist 
and  on  the  taste  of  his  patrons,  the  public.  How  many  times  do  we  not 
read  of  the  appearance  of  an  '  epoch-making '  book,  and  how  many 
of  these  novels  so  described  are  read  a  second  time  ?  How  often, 
again,  do  we  not  see  a  novel  pitilessly  condemned  because  it  offends 
against  the  traditions  of  English  fiction,  or  because  its  author  is  an 
unknown  quantity  to  the  critics,  which  wins  its  way  to  success  in 
spite  of  all  ? 

It  is  often  argued  that  the  immense  output  of  modern  fiction 
must  of  necessity  render  the  work  of  reviewers  superficial  and  incom- 
plete. I  would  suggest  that  the  Press  is  itself  largely  responsible  for 
the  arduous  labours  of  its  reviewers,  and  that  it  holds  the  remedy  in 
its  own  hands.  All,  or  nearly  all,  novels  sent  out  by  publishers  for 
review  are  accorded  notices  more  or  less  lengthy  in  the  columns  of  our 
newspapers.  The  efforts  of  novices,  or  of  little-known  writers,  are,  it 
is  true,  often  relegated  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  subordinate  reviewer, 
or  perhaps  to  those  of  a  friend  of  the  editor.  Here,  again,  we  have 
an  injustice  to  the  writer  of  the  novel,  to  the  publisher,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  to  the  public,  which  looks,  or  should  look,  to  its  favourite 
newspaper  for  guidance  as  to  what  novels  to  spend  its  money  upon. 
Unanimity  of  opinion  on  any  work  of  fiction  is,  it  need  scarcely  be 
observed,  arrived  at  and  matured  by  time,  and  by  time  only ;  nor 
would  it  be  in  any  way  desirable  that  criticism  on  current  fiction 
should  always  be  unanimous  in  tone.  But  there  is  surely  a  wide 
difference  between  such  unanimity  and  the  confusion  of  judgment 
and  critical  appreciation  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  reviewing  at  the  present  moment.  Press  criticism  of  fiction, 
as  now  conducted,  is  little  else,  as  a  rule,  than  the  individual  opinion 
of  reviewers  who  may,  or  may  not,  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  a  novel  passing  through  their  hands.  It  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  an  author  does  not  do  himself  more  harm  than  good  by 
attempting  to  appeal  against  the  autocratic  verdict  of  a  reviewer, 
however  unfair  that  verdict  may  be.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  no 
author  would  be  likely  to  possess  so  tender  a  conscience  as  to  feel 
himself  in  duty  bound  to  protest  against  eulogy  which  his  artistic 
sense  might  tell  him  was  undeserved.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  both 
author  and  public  may  be,  and  often  are,  misled  both  by  hostile  and  by 
eulogistic  notices  in  the  Press,  unless  such  notices  bear  evident  signs 
of  being  the  result  of  conscientious  and  capable  investigation  of  that 
author's  work.  In  the  case  of  every  other  branch  of  literature  and  art, 
criticism  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  entrusted  to  critics  who  are  recog- 
nised authorities  on  the  particular  subject  dealt  with  by  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  work  criticised.  Works  of  fiction  alone  are,  in  countless 
instances,  relegated  to  the  superficial  and  hasty  judgment  of  reviewers 
who,  as  often  as  not,  lack  that  authority  which  should  render  them 
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competent  to  record  their  opinion  in  the  public  Press.  A  novel 
dealing,  we  will  say,  with  foreign  life  is  reviewed  perhaps  by  a  critic 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  the  country  in  which  the 
scene  of  the  book  in  question  is  laid.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  such 
a  critic  to  be  a  sound  and  reliable  guide  either  to  author  or  public  ? 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  take  instances  of  novels  dealing  with 
exotic  subjects  in  order  to  show  the  unsatisfactory  bases  on  which  so 
much  of  our  modern  criticism  is  founded. 

A  very  large,  perhaps  a  predominant,  proportion  of  English  novels 
of  the  present  day  treat  of  the  intimate  social  life  of  what  is  vulgarly 
called  the  '  upper  ten  thousand.'  How  many,  even  among  our  most 
distinguished  novelists,  are  there  who  have  been  able  to  describe  this 
life  with  any  tolerable  approach  to  accuracy  ?  What  terrible  social 
solecisms  do  not  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  average  novel,  their  un- 
titled  relatives,  and  even  their  servants  commit !  How  unintention- 
ally funny  are  the  descriptions  of  the  country-house  life  of  the  '  smart ; ' 
the  visits  of  young  ladies  to  the  family  seats  of  the  mighty,  where 
they  are  either  brought  into  contact  with  morals  savouring  of  those  of 
the  poultry  yard,  or  pass  their  time  in  a  social  atmosphere  which  may 
possibly  be  that  of  surburban  villas,  but  decidedly  not  that  sur- 
rounding high-bred  gentlemen  and  ladies.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  there  are  not  at  the  present  time  half  a 
dozen  novelists  writing  who,  when  attempting  to  delineate  characters 
and  manners  appertaining  to  a  certain  section  of  society,  do  not  fall 
into  laughable  and,  unluckily,  often  into  offensive  blunders  on  almost 
every  opportunity.  It  would  be  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  learn 
the  opinion  of  the  costermongers  and  factory  girls,  and  other  favourite 
types  of  '  slum  '  fiction,  as  to  the  faithfulness  of  their  portraiture  pre- 
sented by  many  of  the  novels  professing  to  describe  their  social  manners 
and  habits.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  they  are  not  such  victims 
to  unintentional  caricature  and  misrepresentation  as  is  the  '  aristo- 
cracy '  at  the  hands  of  the  modern  English  writers  of  fiction. 

And  the  reviewers  ?  The  reviewers,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose, 
are  not  much  more  at  home  in  the  '  smart '  world  than  are  the  novelists 
whose  works  they  have  to  review.  Hence  it  comes  about  that  even 
authors  and  authoresses  whose  reputation  is  world-wide  are  allowed 
by  the  critics  to  oSend  with  impunity,  and  are  supposed  by  the  outside 
public  to  know  intimately  that  society  of  which  they  write  with  such 
assurance.  '  This  brilliant  social  exposure,'  says  one  reviewer : 
'  This  second  "  Vanity  Fair,"  '  says  another ;  and  how  many  critics 
are  there  who  can  boldly  tell  the  distinguished  author  that  he,  or  she, 
has  made  well-bred  people  say,  do,  and  think  things  entirely  foreign 
to  their  nature  and  caste  traditions  ?  It  may  be  argued  that  a  novel 
is  written,  and  read,  to  amuse  the  public,  and  not  to  instruct  or  raise 
the  public  taste.  I  do  not  imagine  that  George  Eliot,  for  example, 
whose  profound  knowledge  of  the  Warwickshire  agricultural  classes 
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and  '  squirearchy  '  brought  to  her  those  powers  of  character- drawing 
and  insight  into  human  nature  in  which  she  has  not  only  no  equal, 
but  no  competitor  worthy  of  the  name  among  the  English  novelists 
of  to-day,  would  have  consented  to  such  a  limitation  of  her  art :  not 
to  mention  other  writers  of  fiction  who  have  passed  away  within  the 
last  few  years,  but  whose  work  remains  to  us  as  a  testimony  to  what 
the  art  of  fiction  may,  in  capable  and  conscientious  hands,  become. 

The  duty  of  the  reviewer,  it  would  seem,  is  now  confined  to  criti- 
cising not  so  much  the  literary  and  constructive  merits  of  a  novel, 
as  its  chances  of  pleasing  the  public  taste.  It  is  true  of  course  that, 
for  form's  sake,  references  to  the  literary  style  and  other  technicalities 
are,  as  a  rule,  included  in  the  Press  notices.  The  greatest  stress,  how- 
ever, is  almost  invariably  laid  by  the  reviewer  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  '  good  plot ; '  as  though  the  greatest  works  of  fiction  had 
not,  in  probably  the  majority  of  cases,  been  woven  round  plots  of  the 
slenderest  dimensions.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  a  novel  of  excellent 
literary  and  artistic  merit,  as  well  as  of  sustained  interest,  without 
what  is  usually  termed  a  strong  plot,  it  is,  unluckily,  equally  possible 
to  have  a  novel  with  a  '  rattling  good  story  '  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a  contemptible  piece  of  fiction.  The  pity  of  it  is  that,  unlike  the 
novel-readers  of  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  public  of  the 
present  day  is  for  the  most  part  little  attracted  by  any  other  feature 
of  the  novels  it  reads  than  the  bare  story  these  may  have  to  tell. 

Publishers,  very  wisely  from  their  point  of  view,  naturally  concern 
themselves  primarily  with  attempting  to  supply  the  public  with  what 
the  public  wants ;  nor  would  it  be  justifiable  to  expect  them  entirely 
to  confine  their  output  of  fiction  to  works  calculated  to  raise  the 
standard  of  literary  taste  among  novel-readers.  That  there  does 
exist,  nevertheless,  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  that  prefers  good 
material  to  rubbish,  and  does  look  for  some  other  quality  in  its  fiction 
than  mere  plot  or  sensation,  is  shown  by  the  lists  kept  at  many  free 
and  lending  libraries  of  the  works  in  most  frequent  request. 

Why,  then,  should  this  class  of  reader  not,  so  to  speak,  be  kept  up 
to  date  by  the  reviewers  of  current  fiction  in  the  Press  ?  and  why, 
as  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  has  it  so  profound  a  distrust  of  present-day 
criticism  that  it  turns  its  back  upon  modern  novels  and  goes  for  its 
fiction  to  a  past  generation  ?  The  answer,  as  I  think,  is  obvious. 
The  reviewer,  like  the  publisher,  is  obliged  by  force  of  circumstances 
to  confine  himself  to  praising  extravagantly  that  which  he  believes 
is  likely  to  gratify  the  public  taste  of  the  moment,  and  to  censure  as 
extravagantly  that  which  he  suspects  will  not  do  so.  Hence,  I  believe, 
the  confusion  regarding  the  true  merits  of  the  vast  majority  of  novels 
which  appear  by  the  thousand  every  year  ;  and  hence,  I  may  add,  the 
disillusion,  not  only  among  the  educated  public,  but  among  authors 
themselves,  who,  of  whatever  standing  they  may  be,  cannot  and  should 
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not  afford  to  dispense  with  so  healthy  a  tonic  as  sound  and  authoritative 
Press  criticism. 

It  is  clear,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  a  review  of  a  novel,  as 
the  system  of  reviewing  now  stands,  is  merely  the  individual  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  one  critic  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  competent  judge 
of  the  work  he  criticises.  It  is  true  that  signed  reviews  appearing  in 
certain  organs  carry  with  them  an  indisputable  weight.  These  are,  of 
course,  written  by  critics  of  known  competence.  But  how  many 
authors  may  publish  for  years  without  earning  the  recognition  implied 
by  one  of  these  reviews,  and  how  often,  it  is  fair  to  add,  is  the  public 
not  surprised  to  see  an  enthusiastic  review  of  this  authoritative  nature 
bestowed  on  a  novel  absolutely  undeserving  of  such  official  recogni- 
tion ?  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  venturing  to 
question  the  good  faith  of  reviewers ;  nor  am  I  proposing  to  assert 
that  on  the  staff  of  certain  journals,  which  it  would  be  invidious  to 
name,  there  are  not  experienced  and  dependable  critics  whose  opinion 
every  novel-writer  and  every  novel-reader  would  do  well  to  take 
seriously.  It  is  this  latter  class  of  reviewer  which,  I  venture  to  think, 
most  novelists  having  the  interests  of  their  art,  and  therefore  their 
own  interests  at  heart,  and  at  all  events  the  majority  of  the  educated 
mass  of  novel-readers,  would  like  to  see  exercising  its  authority  in  a 
loftier  and  more  serene  sphere  than  that  of  journalism.  I  do  not 
mean  by  these  words  to  imply  that  journalistic  criticism  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  a  less  impartial  nature  than  any  other ;  but  it  will  not, 
I  think,  be  denied  that  such  criticism  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
public  opinion  of  a  transitory  character.  Moreover,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  great  mass  of  fiction  with  which  reviewers  have  so 
constantly  to  deal  makes  well-considered  and  thoughtful  criticism 
a  luxury  only  to  be  rarely  accorded. 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  I  am  attempt- 
ing so  absurd  a  task  as  to  venture  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  Press 
criticism  of  fiction.  On  the  contrary,  my  object  in  this  article  is  to 
plead  for  greater  powers  for  that  criticism — for  a  wider,  a  more  definite 
and  more  weighty  authority.  How,  then,  is  such  an  authority  to  be 
conferred,  and  from  what  source  is  it  to  proceed  ?  I  suggest  that  it 
would  at  once  greatly  lessen  the  arduous  labours  of  reviewers  of  novels 
for  the  Press  were  it  possible  to  organise  a  species  of  '  clearing-house  ' 
for  works  of  fiction  ;  and  submit  that  some  such  process  as  this  would 
also  tend  to  give  the  public  a  more  weighty  opinion  as  to  what  to  read 
and  what  to  ignore  than  the  Press  can,  under  existing  circumstances, 
supply.  I  believe,  also,  that  such  an  institution  would  be  of  real 
value  to  authors  of  novels,  inasmuch  as  these  would  be  obliged  to 
consider  not  only  whether  they  could  please  their  publishers,  but 
whether  they  were  turning  out  work  which  a  higher  tribunal  than 
either  publishers  or  Press  should  stamp  with  its  hall-mark  as  being 
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worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  fictional  market,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the 
subsequent  honours  of  reviewal  in  the  public  journals. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  objected  that  any  such  process  as  this  would 
entail  an  immense  amount  of  additional  work  to  the  already  harassed 
critic ;  and  that,  given  the  vast  and  ever-growing  output  of  fiction, 
no  newspaper  could  afford  to  cope  with  a  scheme  which  would  oblige 
it  to  increase  its  permanent  staff  of  reviewers.  But  who  is  responsible 
for  this  vast  output  of  fiction  ?  In  the  first  place,  undoubtedly,  the 
publishers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  percentage  of  novels 
appearing  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  authors  of  which  had  paid  for 
their  publication.  I  am  not,  of  course,  meaning  to  imply  that  any 
leading  firm  of  publishers  would  demean  itself  by  taking  payment  for 
the  production  of  a  novel  which  it  knew  to  be  a  bad  piece  of  work, 
foredoomed  to  failure.  But  all  publishers  have  not  a  great  reputation 
to  sustain ;  and  that  there  are  firms  which  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
payment  from  authors  is  notorious.  It  may  be  argued  that  many 
first  novels  have  been  produced  under  these  doubtful  circumstances, 
the  authors  of  which  have  subsequently  become  famous ;  and  that 
the  novel  so  launched  would,  had  its  writer  been  better  known,  have 
been  eagerly  accepted  on  terms  favourable  to  the  author.  These  last 
novels,  however,  are  probably  so  few  and  far  between  that  they  may 
be  left  out  of  the  argument.  The  fact  remains  that  every  year  wit- 
nesses an  ever  increasing  flood  of  fiction  that  serves  no  useful  purpose, 
unless  it  be  that  of  putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  publishers  whose 
love  of  enterprise  is  greater  than  their  respect  for  literature. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  would  be  the  fate  of  perhaps  80  per  cent,  of 
these  novels  if  they  were  not  advertised  in  the  Press  by  means  of 
reviews  ?  However  condemnatory  may  be  the  criticisms  of  the 
leading  journals  which  may  condescend  to  notice  such  novels,  there 
are  invariably  others  ready  to  praise  and  recommend  them ;  and 
these  laudatory  notices  of  course  figure  largely  in  the  publishers' 
advertisements.  But  what  if  the  entire  Press  should  agree  to  ignore 
all  works  of  fiction  sent  in  for  review  which  did  not  bring  with  them 
to  the  editorial  offices  a  guarantee  that  they  had  duly  passed  an  initial 
stage  of  examination,  and  had  been  declared  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
the  journalistic  critic  ?  And  what  if  the  circulating  libraries  declined 
to  subscribe  to  any  but  works  of  fiction  thus  hall-marked  ?  It  might, 
I  think,  reasonably  be  supposed  that  some  such  purifying  process  as 
this  would  tend  considerably  to  reduce  the  flood  of  undesirable  matter ; 
that  it  would  diminish  the  work  of  the  reviewer ;  and  that  both  the 
art  of  the  novelist  and  the  taste  and  literary  discernment  of  the  novel- 
reading  public  would  gradually  be  raised. 

The  untrained  author,  male  or  female ;  the  fashionable  lady, 
anxious  to  be  considered  intellectual ;  the  boys,  and  more  especially 
the  girls,  who,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  none  at  all  of 
the  construction  of  the  English  language,  at  present  offer  us  their 
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wares  for  the  production  of  which  an  amenable  publisher  has  been 
1  guaranteed  against  risks,'— all  these  would  be  constrained  to  realise 
that  novel- writing  is  not  the  pastime  of  the  idle  ;  that  it  is  not  given 
to  all  to  be  able  to  construct  tales  the  characters  in  which  live,  move, 
and  have  their  being ;  that,  in  short,  the  making  of  novels  is  an  art 
which,  like  all  other  arts,  demands  of  its  votaries  study,  patience, 
perseverance,  and  courage  in  the  face  of  adversity  and  defeat.  Were 
some  such  salutary  check  as  I  have  named  imposed  on  would-be 
authors  of  fiction,  it  might  also  perhaps  act  as  a  check  upon  that 
class  of  publisher  who  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  responsible  for  the 
overcrowded  state  of  the  fictional  market  with  unwarrantable  goods. 
These  firms  would  scarcely  risk  spending  money  on  advertising  novels 
which  had  no  chance  of  receiving  notice  in  even  the  most  obscure  of 
provincial  journals,  and  they  would  therefore  be  less  inclined  to 
receive  permanent  '  paying  guests  '  into  their  lists. 

I  am  fully  alive  to  the  many  and  grave  difficulties  which  would 
attend  the  organisation  of  any  such  tribunal  as  I  have  suggested.  In 
the  first  place,  how  could  such  a  tribunal  be  constituted  ?  and  how 
should  distinguished  and  experienced  critics,  such  as  alone  should  be 
eligible  to  form  so  responsible  a  committee,  be  expected  to  add  to 
their  already  existing  labours  ?  The  French  system  of  recognition 
of  literary  merit  by  a  tribunal  of  official  critics  has  never,  I  am  aware, 
found  favour  in  this  country.  And  yet,  with  all  its  evident  drawbacks, 
this  system  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
literary  and  artistic  standard  of  French  fiction  at  a  level  unapproached 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  novels  turned  out  in  England  in  such 
numbers  at  the  present  time.  The  material  used  by  French  writers 
of  fiction,  and  the  sources  from  which,  in  too  many  cases,  they  con- 
descend to  draw  their  inspirations,  do  not  affect  the  artistic  excel- 
lence of  the  work  they  produce  ;  while  their  general  high  standard  is, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  largely  due  to  that  ambition  which  every 
French  author,  albeit  secretly,  cherishes  in  his  heart  of  seeing  his  work 
eventually  recognised  by  the  official  critics  in  his  country.  In  France, 
moreover,  the  practice  of  reviewing  works  of  fiction  in  the  Press  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  For  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  the 
moral  tone  of  French  romance,  finding  no  guidance  in  the  organs  of 
public  opinion,  is  considerably  lower  in  level  than  is  the  literary  and 
artistic  standpoint  reached  by  the  majority  of  French  novelists.  In 
this  country,  however,  the  morality  of  our  fiction  is  safeguarded  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  Press  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  deplored 
that  it  should  be  so.  If  there  be  an  objection  to  our  system  as  regards 
this  particular  matter,  it  lies  probably  in  a  tendency  to  confine  our 
novelists  within  traditional  limits,  and  to  cause  departures  from  these 
limits  to  be  too  hastily  censured  as  inartistic  or  offensive.  But,  I 
venture  to  ask,  would  it  be  too  much  to  expect  of  our  Press  that  it 
should  also  safeguard  the  public  from  other  abuses  on  the  part  of 
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novel-writers,  and  on  the  part  of  publishers  who  are  responsible  for 
permitting  such  abuses  to  see  the  light  of  publication  ?  I  do  not 
suggest  that  we  should  copy  our  French  neighbours  and  institute  a 
body  of  '  immortals,'  neither  do  I  propose  that  any  such  body  as  the 
French  Academy  should  be  formed  in  our  midst.  We  turn  out  our 
fictional  wares  on  too  large  a  scale  in  this  country  for  a  similar  institu- 
tion to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  case.  '  Immortality '  in  France 
has  been  known  to  tend  to  mediocrity  as  well  as  to  excellence.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  do  the  same  in  England. 

Would  it  not,  however,  be  possible  for  our  Press  itself  to  institute, 
I  do  not  say  an  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres,  but  a  body  chosen  from 
among  its  most  capable  critics,  whose  office  it  should  be  to  sift  the 
tares  of  fiction  from  the  wheat,  and  whose  opinion  on  the  technical 
merits  of  novels  submitted  to  it  should  form  as  it  were  the  passport 
of  those  novels  to  the  subsequent  notice  of  the  Press,  without  thereby 
limiting  or  influencing  in  any  way  the  free  expression  of  subsequent 
Press  criticism  ?  I  make  my  suggestion  with  all  possible  reserve. 
Moreover,  lest  I  should  be  supposed  to  assume  that  my  own  attempts 
at  fiction  would  be  accorded  by  my  imaginary  tribunal  the  honour 
of  being  passed  as  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Press,  I  hasten  to  add  that 
I  am  far  from  assuming  any  such  thing  !  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  some  system  of  responsible  criticism  would  be 
to  me,  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  of  far  greater  use  and  benefit  than  are 
individual,  and  therefore  irresponsible  criticisms,  often  at  variance 
with  each  other,  which  are  the  outcome  of  our  actual  system  of  re- 
viewing. I  am  confident  that  I  am  by  no  means  alone  among  novelists 
in  holding  these  sentiments  ;  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  sentiments 
I  have  heard  freely  expressed  among  novel-readers,  I  feel  convinced 
that  very  many  of  these  would  welcome  some  more  authoritative 
and  satisfactory  method  of  reviewing  novels  than  that  which  is  at 
present  offered  to  them  by  an  irresponsible  Press. 

It  is  not  for  one  like  myself,  who  can  have  but  a  limited  conception 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  many  and  varied  commercial  interests 
of  necessity  connected  with  the  production  and  diffusion  of  fiction 
might  be  affected  by  any  measure  of  a  revolutionary  tendency,  to 
attempt  to  demonstrate  a  method  by  which  a  mere  suggestion,  such 
as  I  have  ventured  to  put  forth  in  these  pages,  might  be  turned  into 
a  practical  working  organisation.  Setting  aside  the  attitude  of 
publishers  towards  my  '  clearing-house '  proposal,  the  interests  of 
those  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  the  modern  novel,  the  great  circulating 
libraries,  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Few  subscribers  to 
these  libraries  will  have  failed  to  notice  that  when  they  ask  for 
a  good  novel  which  happens  to  be  in  great  demand,  they  seldom 
get  it  without  delay ;  whereas  their  book-box,  when  returned  to 
them,  is  found  to  contain  novels  of  the  existence  of  which  they  were 
hitherto  in  ignorance.  The  fact  has  a  certain  significance.  If,  as  I 
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have  said  before,  the  libraries  were  to  decline  to  subscribe  to  novels 
judged  unworthy  to  be  noticed  by  the  Press,  this  attitude  on  their 
part  would  at  once  tend  to  stem  the  flow  of  rubbish  passing  under 
the  colours  of  fiction.  Whether  the  commercial  interests  of  our  great 
circulating  libraries  would  justify  them  in  taking  such  a  course,  I  am 
naturally  unable  to  say.  Before  concluding  this  article  I  trust  I  may 
be  allowed  to  advert  to  certain  features  in  the  reviewing  of  fiction 
which  cannot  in  any  sense  come  under  the  head  of  legitimate  criticism. 
I  am  aware  that  these  features  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  main 
thesis  of  my  paper  ;  nevertheless,  I  am  emboldened  by  the  fact  that 
professional  critics  themselves  have  on  various  occasions  censured 
in  the  Press  the  practices  to  which  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
referring  in  these  pages.  I  allude  to  the  habit,  which  is  certainly 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  affected  by  many  reviewers,  of 
hurriedly  disembowelling  (I  can  find  no  more  suitable  term)  a  novel 
and  presenting  the  mangled  remains  of  its  story  to  their  readers. 
That  this  method  of  reviewing  has  its  advantages  to  a  newspaper 
critic,  who  has  lying  on  his  table  some  dozens  of  novels  awaiting  his 
attention,  can  readily  be  understood.  I  contend,  however,  that 
criticism  of  this  kind  is  unfair  both  to  authors  and  to  the  public. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  read  a  '  review '  in  which  the  workman- 
ship of  a  novel  is  absolutely  ignored,  and  the  chief  episodes  in  the 
plot  are  torn  from  their  surroundings  and  crudely  set  forth  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  reviewer  has  not  had  the  time  to  write  a  few  lines  of 
genuine  criticism.  Then,  again,  we  have  the  reviewer  who  takes  an 
isolated  sentence  from  a  scene  in  a  novel,  severs  it  from  its  connection, 
and  gibbets  it  as  a  proof  of  the  author's  weakness  in  grammar,  con- 
struction, or  the  like  Such  methods,  unfortunately,  are  not  always 
confined  to  reviews  appearing  in  journals  of  the  second  rank.  They 
are  not  criticism,  and  they  can  effect  none  of  the  salutary  influences 
that  intelligent  criticism  should  exert  upon  both  authors  and  public. 
This  type  of  reviewing  is,  as  I  have  observed,  not  diminishing,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  reviewers  who  adopt  it  to  conclude  that  they  are 
obliged,  owing  to  the  amount  of  work  they  have  to  manipulate,  to 
have  recourse  to  it. 

In  venturing  to  set  forth  my  suggestions  whereby  the  reviewing 
of  fiction  in  the  public  Press  might  possibly  be  placed  on  a  basis  more 
satisfactory  to  the  public  ;  more  beneficial,  because  more  authoritative, 
to  authors  ;  and  more  advantageous,  as  I  should  hope,  to  the  hard- 
worked  reviewers  for  the  Press,  I  can  only  trust  that  I  may  not  have 
written  anything  in  thesejpages  which  might  lead  my  readers  to  sup- 
pose that  I  arrogate  to  myself  any  right  to  speak  representatively 
on  my  subject. 

RICHARD  BAGOT. 
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CHURCH   AND    STATE    IN   RUSSIA 


ACCORDING  to  the  text-books,  Russia  is  governed  by  an  absolute 
hereditary  monarchy ;  according  to  the  newspapers,  the  Empire  is 
ruled  by  an  insufficiently  controlled,  and  therefore  practically  irre- 
sponsible bureaucracy ;  according  to  a  shrewd  remark  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  Russia  is  an  empire  ruled  by  favouritism,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  character  of  the  Czar's  temporary  favourite  in  order  to 
understand  the  policy  of  the  country.  All  three  descriptions  have  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  them,  but  they  fail  to  take  into  account  a  most 
important  political  factor;  for,  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface  of 
things,  and  follow  the  outward  phenomena  to  their  ultimate  cause, 
we  find  that  the  Russian  Empire  has  been  erected  on  so  deep,  so 
broad,  and  so  strong  a  theocratic  foundation  that  Russia  may  perhaps 
be  described  as  a  theocracy.  Although  Russia  is  organised  and  ruled 
in  a  way  different  from  that  of  the  ancient  Jewish  theocracy,  or  that 
of  modern  Tibet,  the  Russian  Government  is  undoubtedly  theo- 
cratic in  practice,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory;  for  Russia  is  the 
only  civilised  country  in  the  world  which  is  ruled  by  a  man  who  is  at 
the  same  time  Emperor  and  Pope,  who  wields  both  the  sword  temporal 
and  the  sword  spiritual.  As  this  strange  and  most  important  aspect 
of  that  empire  has  so  far  been  almost  completely  neglected  by  Western 
observers,  it  seems  worth  while  to  study  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State  in  Russia. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  calls  himself  '  Samoderzec  Vesrossijskij,' 
which  is  usually  translated  '  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.'  However, 
the  Greek  word  c  Autocrat '  means  in  Russia  more  than  absolute 
monarch.  It  means  a  monarch  whose  power  is  not  derived  '  from  the 
grace  of  God,'  as  is  that  of  Western  monarchs,  but  it  is  self -created, 
derived  from  himself,  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  *  Autocrat.' 
Hence  the  title  '  Autocrat '  is  totally  different  from  that  of  '  Emperor 
by  the  grace  of  God.'  It  means  self-empowered  ruler,  and  is  a  title 
which  belongs  properly  solely  to  God,  Who  alone  derives  His  power 
from  Himself.  This  strange  and  unique  title  of  the  Russian  Czars  is 
particularly  significant  if  we  remember  that  Russian  culture  came  from 
Byzantium,  that  Greek  was  well  understood  in  Russia  at  the  time 
when  the  title  was  chosen  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  that  it  was  deliberately 
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assumed  by  that  powerful  and  masterful  monarch  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  its  significance. 

Peter  the  Great  has  created  the  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
organisation  of  modern  Russia.  Therefore,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  in  Russia,  and  we  must  follow  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  these  relations. 

When  Peter  the  Great  assumed  the  title  '  Self-empowered  Monarch 
of  All  the  Russias  '  he  did  not  mean  it  to  be  an  empty  attribute,  for  he 
strove  with  savage  energy  to  secure  for  himself  and  for  his  successors 
not  only  the  supreme  power  over  his  country,  but  all  power,  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual.  His  energetic  policy  naturally  brought  him  soon 
into  collision  with  the  Russian  Church. 

Up  to  1702  the  Russian  Church  had  been  ruled  over  by  Patriarchs, 
at  first  by  those  of  Constantinople,  and,  from  1588  onward,  by  those 
of  Moscow.  The  fact  that  the  Church  had  a  quasi-sovereign  head 
and  independent  existence  was,  for  many  reasons,  distasteful  to 
Peter,  but  especially  because  the  Russian  Church  barred,  to  some 
extent,  the  way  of  his  reforms  through  its  stubborn  and  bigoted  con- 
servatism. At  a  time  when  in  other  countries  the  Church  led  an 
independent  existence,  furthered  science,  literature,  and  art,  fostered 
education,  elevated  the  masses,  and  opposed  the  tyranny  of  arbitrary 
rulers  with  vigour,  the  Russian  clergy  was  merely  a  force  of  con- 
servatism which  was  solely  occupied  with  barren  formalism.  The 
Russian  Church  was  self-centred  and  self-absorbed,  and  the  monasteries, 
which  in  the  West  were  centres  of  learning*  and  culture,  were  in 
Russia  merely  huge  caravanserais  of  monks ;  for  the  monasteries 
strictly  followed  the  rules  of  St.  Basilius,  which  restricted  monks  to 
religious  ceremonies,  prayers,  and  contemplation.  Hence,  advance- 
ment and  progress  could  not  well  be  expected  to  emanate  from  these 
institutions.  It  is  true  that  the  written  Russian  language  had  been 
introduced  by  monks  from  Byzantium,  and  that  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
literature  had  sprung  up.  However,  the  clergy  was  absolutely  re- 
actionary in  the  main.  They  saw  in  religion  not  a  spiritual  force 
and  a  force  of  culture,  but  merely  a  set  of  forms  and  observances,  and 
in  the  Church  only  an  instrument  of  power  and  of  government.  There- 
fore the  Russian  clergy  used  the  power  which  it  had,  especially  under 
weak  monarchs,  pitilessly  in  propagating  a  soulless  formalism,  in 
destroying  all  original  culture  and  all  individualism  in  Russia,  and  in 
fighting  passionately  against  freedom  of  thought,  against  education, 
against  all  modern  culture,  and  against  all  progress.  As  Kaveline  truly 
says,  '  the  first  servitude  of  Russia  was  an  intellectual  servitude, 
which  was  enforced  and  exercised  by  the  Church.' 

When  Peter  the  Great  came  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  people 
steeped  in  mechanical  observances,  miscalled  religion,  and  found  the 
Church  a  body^which  had  neither  social  nor  moral  influence  over  the 
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masses,  which  was  a  dead-weight  to  the  progress  of  the  people  and  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  his  reforms.  He  also  soon  discovered 
that  the  clergy  and  its  most  devout  followers  were  the  most  deter- 
mined opponents  to  the  progress  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 
How  greatly,  up  to  Peter's  time,  all  culture  had  been  neglected, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the  Church,  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that,  towards  the  year  1700,  there  were  only  two  printing- 
presses  in  Russia,  one  in  Moscow  and  one  in  the  Petchersky  convent, 
in  Kieff,  although  the  first  printing  office  had  been  opened  in  Russia 
as  early  as  1563.  However,  this  pioneer  establishment  was  abolished 
by  order  of  the  clergy,  who  regarded  printing  as  an  invention  of  the 
devil,  and  the  printers,  John  Federoff  and  Peter  Matislavez,  had  to 
fly  for  their  lives  in  order  to  escape  prosecution  for  sorcery.  Arabic 
numerals,  which  were  introduced  into  Europe  already  in  the  twelfth 
century,  were  not  used  in  Russia  until  the  seventeenth  century,  &c. 

How  incredibly  narrow-minded,  bigoted,  and  absorbed  in  formalism 
the  Russian  clergy  and  its  devout  followers  used  to  be  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  questions  such  as  whether  the  '  Allelujah '  should 
be  sung  twice  or  three  times  in  certain  parts  of  the  Mass,  whether  the 
name  of  Christ  should  be  written  '  Issus '  or  *  Jissus,'  whether  the 
Cross  should  have  four  points  or  eight  points,  caused  lasting  schisms 
in  the  Russian  Church.  The  Archbishop  of  Novgorod  solemnly 
declared  that  those  who  did  repeat  the  word  '  Allelujah '  only  twice 
at  certain  points  in  the  Litany  would  sing  themselves  to  their  own 
damnation,  and  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  council  put  such  matters 
as  the  position  of  the  fingers  when  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  the  same  level  as  heresies,  by  formally  anathematising  those 
who  acted  in  such  trifling  outward  forms  in  a  manner  contrary  to  its 
decision. 

Peter  the  Great  compelled  his  subjects  to  adopt  European  dress, 
and  to  cut  off  their  enormous  beards,  a  measure  which  at  first  sight 
would  appear  almost  too  trivial  to  deserve  notice.  But  these  regula- 
tions provoked  the  horror  of  all  orthodox  Christians  in  Russia.  One 
of  the  Patriarchs  of  Moscow  asked  with  dismay :  '  Where  will  those 
who  shave  their  chins  stand  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  ?  Will  they 
stand  among  the  righteous,  who  are  adorned  with  beards,  or  among 
the  beardless  heretics  ?  '  To  the  Russians  of  the  time,  the  possession 
of  a  beard  seemed,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  an  adjunct  indispens- 
able to  salvation,  and  serious  revolts  were  caused  by  conscientious 
orthodox  believers,  who  would  rather  sacrifice  their  lives  than  their 
beards. 

For  the  question  whether  two  or  three  fingers  should  be  used  in 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  whether  a  good  Christian  might  cut 
off  his  beard,  countless  Russians  died  as  martyrs  during  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Baron  Korb,  who  at  that  time  was  in  Russia  as  a 
member  of  the  Austrian  Embassy,  reports  on  this  point : 
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Who  could  imagine  it  to  be  of  so  great  moment  for  the  worship  of  the  true 
faith  whether  one  should  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross  with  two  or  three  fingers, 
or  with  the  whole  hand  raised  ?  .  .  .  Many  struggled  against  the  Patriarch's 
law  as  impious  and  irreverent  towards  the  Almighty,  and  numbers  preferred  to 
fall  beneath  the  axe  of  the  executioner  rather  than  abandon  the  ancient  way  of 
forming  that  sacred  sign.  It  would  have  been  a  far  more  useful  and  a  far  more 
wholesome  labour  to  organise  schools,  to  appoint  masters  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  to  teach  the  ignorant,  to  lead  back  the  erring  to  the  right  road  to  salva- 
tion ;  but,  as  they  are  to  the  last  degree  unskilled  in  divinity  and  heartily 
despise  all  learning  from  abroad,  they  envy  enlightenment  to  those  that  are  to 
come  after  them. 

Whilst  the  unspeakable  atrocities  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  had  pro- 
voked hardly  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood,  Peter's  en- 
lightened reforms  led  to  numerous  conspiracies  and  to  several  out- 
breaks of  open  rebellion.  These  outbreaks  were  caused  partly  by 
the  unreasoning  bigotism  which  the  clergy  had  created,  and  which 
pervaded  the  Church  and  the  people  ;  partly  did  they  spring  from  the 
fact  that  the  clergy  saw  itself  threatened  in  its  ancient  privileges  and 
in  its  secular  power  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  culture.  There- 
fore European  civilisation  was  solemnly  anathematised  by  the  clergy, 
and  was  declared  to  be  opposed  to  orthodoxy  and  to  Christianity. 
In  fact,  Peter  the  Great  was  made  to  appear  as  the  Antichrist  per- 
sonified to  his  misguided  subjects.  Archbishop  Yavorsky,  although 
a  friend  of  Peter,  was  one  of  the  most  important  reactionary  leaders 
of  that  time. 

The  crass  ignorance  of  the  clergy  and  the  fanatical  determination 
with  which  they  opposed  not  only  his  reforms  but  also  himself,  and 
inveigled  the  masses  against  him  into  open  revolt,  caused  Peter  to 
determine  that  he  would  absolutely  destroy  what  power  the  clergy 
possessed,  and  make  himself  the  master  and  head  of  the  Russian 
Church.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  forbade  in  1700  the  election  of. a 
new  Patriarch,  and,  when  the  Church  had  been  without  a  heau.Jp,' 
twenty  years,  he  abolished,  in  1721,  the  Patriarchate  altogether,  and 
fundamentally  altered  the  constitution  of  the  Church  and  its  character 
by  his  spiritual  regulations.  The  chief  innovation  of  1721  was  that 
the  government  of  the  Church  was  no  longer  entrusted  to  a  single 
man  and  a  priest,  but  was  vested  in  a  college  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries, the  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod,  which  was  presided  over  by 
the  Chief  Procurator,  a  nominee  of  the  Czar. 

At  first  sight,  the  Most  Holy  Synod  appears  to  be  a  supreme  and 
independent  ecclesiastical  committee  which  is  thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  and  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  govern  the  Church  in  the  interests  of  the  Church.  It  looks  to  the 
casual  observer  as  if  this  organisation  assures  government  of  the 
Church  by  the  Church  and  for  the  Church,  to  paraphrase  Abraham 
Lincoln's  celebrated  saying.  However,  the  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod 
is  presided  over  by  an  Imperial  official,  not  necessarily  a  clergyman, 
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who,  according  to  Peter  the  Great,  was  to  be  '  a  man  of  daring,  and, 
if  possible,  a  soldier,'  in  order  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain 
strict  discipline  amongst  the  clergy,  rule  them  with  a  hand  of  iron, 
and,  if  necessary,  reduce  them  by  force  to  blind  obedience  to  the 
Czar.  Under  Nicholas  the  First,  Count  Protassov,  the  Procurator  of 
the  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod,  was  a  colonel  of  Hussars.  The 
late  Procurator  of  the  Synod  was  Mr.  Pobiedonostsef,  who  had 
filled  this  position  with  marked  ability  and  success  ever  since  1880. 
He  had  not  sprung  from  the  Church,  but  was  a  trained  lawyer,  who,  as 
university  lecturer  on  civil  law,  had  shown  his  great  mental  acumen, 
and  who,  in  various  official  positions,  had  proved  his  zeal,  his  energy, 
his  devotion  to  the  Government,  and  his  conservatism. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  the  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod  is 
not  fixed.  There  are  permanent  and  temporary  members,  and  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  may  be  called  upon  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
make  their  appearance  in  order  to  assist  in  forming  a  decision  on  some 
point  or  another.  Owing  to  this  fluctuating  and  arbitrary  composi- 
tion of  the  Council,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Imperial  Procurator 
exercises  his  authority  over  its  members,  the  Most  Holy  Governing 
Synod  does  not  govern  in  reality.  It  serves  merely  a  decorative 
purpose,  and  its  chief  duties  are  to  endorse  the  decisions  submitted  to 
it  by  its  official  head,  and  to  give  to  these  decisions  some  appearance 
of  being  arrived  at  by  the  Church  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

Owing  to  this  largely  arbitrary  composition,  which  always  can  be 
changed  at  will  so  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Government, 
represented  by  the  Imperial  Procurator,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
power  which  is  wielded  over  that  Council  by  its  permanent  official 
head,  who  represents  the  Czar,  the  clerical  members  of  the  Most 
Holy  Governing  Synod  neither  represent  the  Church  nor  do  they 
control  it.  In  fact,  they  have  practically  no  power  at  all,  nor  have 
tbfcy  any  rights,  excepting  that  of  confirming  the  official  decisions 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  Government,  and  which  are  submitted 
to  them  by  the  Procurator,  not  for  discussion,  but  for  approval  and 
confirmation.  Not  only  have  these  dignitaries  of  the  Church  no 
power,  but  they  cannot  even  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Govern- 
ment, or  formally  state  their  views,  unless  these  be  approved  of  by 
the  man  of  energy  who  has  been  appointed  for  the  special  purpose  of 
keeping  the  priests  in  order  and  in  subjection.  Therefore  the  body 
of  the  Russian  Church  has  no  independent  existence,  and  has  no 
representatives  of  its  own.  It  has  merely  to  follow  the  directions 
which  it  receives  from  the  Government,  and  a  conflict  between  Church 
and  State  is  as  unthinkable  in  Russia  as  a  conflict  between  the  Post 
Office  and  the  Government  would  be  in  England;  for,  rightly  considered, 
the  Russian  Church  is  a  Government  department. 

As  the  Church  is  deprived  of  all  independent  action  and  of  all 
independent  thought,  through  the  lack  of  a  representative  central 
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authority,  no  opposition  to  the  Government  can  come  from  the  Church 
as  a  whole.  But  the  clergy  might  conceivably  formulate  wishes 
distasteful  to  the  Government,  press  for  reforms,  advocate  an  inde- 
pendent policy,  or  even  oppose  the  Government  through  its  bishops, 
and  centres  of  clerical  independence  or  disaffection  might  be  formed 
in  the  provinces  of  Russia.  However,  the  bishops  also  have  been 
made  absolutely  powerless  by  the  Government,  and  they  have  learned 
to  consider  themselves  as  high  State  officials  who  are  nominated, 
removed,  punished  or  dismissed  by  the  Government,  and  who  must 
on  no  account  have,  or  utter,  an  opinion  of  their  own.  Besides,  they 
cannot  conscientiously  undertake  anything  which  may  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  or  the  wish  of  the  Czar  and  his  Ministers,  unless  they 
are  prepared  to  break  the  solemn  oath  which  they  have  to  take  when 
taking  office.  By  this  oath  they  solemnly  abjure  all  independent 
thought  and  action,  and  swear  implicitly  to  obey  the  self  -empowered 
Monarch  of  All  the  Russias  and  his  Government.  This  oath  is  so 
extraordinary,  so  important,  and  so  strange  a  declaration,  and  enforces 
such  an  absolute  submission  of  the  Russian  prelates  to  the  secular 
power,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  consider  its  principal  provisions, 
for  its  importance  upon  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in 
Russia  can  hardly  be  overstated.  The  bishop  has  to  swear  : 

I  solemnly  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  and  must  serve  faithfully  and 
without  dissembling  his  Imperial  Majesty,  my  true,  natural,  and  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  the  self  -empowered  Kuler  of  all  the  Kussias,  and  that  I  will  and 
must  serve  equally  and  faithfully  and  without  dissembling  his  Majesty's  suc- 
cessor, whoever  he  may  be  ;  that  I  will  be  obedient  to  him  in  everything, 
without  sparing  my  life  unto  the  very  last  drop  of  my  blood,  in  order  to  preserve 
and  to  defend  with  utmost  exertion  of  mind  and  body  all  his  Majesty's  rights 
and  privileges,  both  those  which  are  determined  by  law  and  those  which  are 
not  yet  so  determined  ;  that  I  will  strive  my  utmost  to  do  all  that  may  be 
useful  in  the  faithful  service  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  his  exalted  Govern- 
ment; that  as  soon  as  I  hear  of  anything  that  may  harm,  prejudice,  or 
prejudicially  affect  the  interests  of  his  Majesty,  I  will  not  only  at  once  report 
such  a  matter,  but  will  endeavour  in  every  way  to  oppose  and  to  frustrate  it  ; 
that  I  will  strictly  keep  every  secret  which  is  entrusted  to  me  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  I  will  fulfil  faithfully  and  conscientiously  the  duties  which  have 
been  confided  and  given  to  me  ;  that  I  will  act  in  accordance  with  the  general 
instructions,  regulations,  rules,  and  decrees  which  I  have  received,  and  those 
particular  instructions,  regulations,  rules,  and  decrees  which  from  time  to  time 
I  may,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  receive  from  my  superiors  ;  that  I  will  not 
act  in  contravention  of  my  oath  for  my  own  advantage,  being  influenced  by 
relationship,  friendship,  or  enmity  ;  that  I  will  act  in  this  manner,  and  that  I 
will  conduct  myself  in  such  a  way  as  befits  a  faithful  and  dutiful  subject  of  his 
Majesty,  so  that  I  can  be  responsible  for  all  my  actions  at  all  times  before  God 
Almighty  in  His  dreadful  judgment,  so  help  me  God. 

I  confirm  and  sanctify  this  my  solemn  oath  by  kissing  the  words  and  the 
Cross  of  my  Saviour.    Amen. 

From  the  foregoing  text  of  the  bishops'  oath,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Russian  Church,  who  have  been  trained 
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by  the  Government  in  Government  schools,  who  have  been  promoted 
by  the  Government  and  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  who  are 
constantly  controlled  by  the  Government  and  ruled  over  by  the  Most 
Holy  Governing  Synod,  are  as  incapable  of  independent  thought, 
utterance,  or  action  as  is  the  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod  itself.  By 
his  oath,  the  bishop  solemnly  abjures  for  all  time  all  intellectual  and 
conscientious  liberty  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters,  and  he  vows 
that  he  will  ever  be  an  obedient  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar 
and  his  Ministers.  In  this  manner,  both  the  central  authority  of  the 
Church  and  all  the  bishops  are  trained  to  blind,  passive  obedience, 
they  are  shackled  with  unbreakable  bonds,  and  they  therefore  act  in 
all  matters  like  a  regiment  of  well-drilled  soldiers. 

Peter  the  Great  was  not  satisfied  with  breaking  up  the  independent 
organisation  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  transforming  it  into  a 
Government  department  by  creating  the  Holy  Synod,  abolishing  the 
Patriarchate  and  muzzling  the  bishops,  but  he  meant  to  use  the  power 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  most  effective  instrument  that  could  be 
devised  for  securing  for  himself  and  his  successors  the  absolute  and 
unrestrained  position  of  a  self-empowered  ruler  over  his  subjects. 
Therefore  he  made  absolute  and  blind  obedience  to  himself  and  to 
his  representatives  not  a  civil  duty,  but  made  it  a  fundamental,  if  not 
the  highest,  duty  of  the  Christian. 

During  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  catechism  was  published,  of 
which  the  most  important  contents  are,  of  course,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. As  the  Ten  Commandments  in  their  original  form  do  not, 
unfortunately,  contain  an  injunction  to  honour  and  blindly  obey  the 
Czar  of  Russia  and  his  officers  and  officials,  that  duty  had  to  be  inter- 
polated by  skilful  interpretation  and  elucidation.  This  difficult  task 
was  achieved  by  expounding  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Fifth  Command- 
ment in  the  following  most  extraordinary  manner : 

FIFTH  COMMANDMENT. 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land. 

Q.  What  is  required  in  the  Fifth  Commandment  ? 

A.  It  is  required  of  us  to  honour  and  respect,  not  only  our  natural  parents, 
but  those  that  are  in  the  dignity  and  place  of  parents  and  have  any  degree  of 
authority  over  us. 

Q.  Who  are  those  that  can  justly  demand  this  respect  from  us,  and  what 
honour  and  reverence  is  due  to  them  respectively  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  kings  and  magistrates  who  rule  over  us  in  the  Lord 
are  to  us  in  the  place  of  fathers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  defend  their  subjects  and 
seek  what  is  best  for  them,  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters,  and  therefore 
must  have  a  watchful  eye  to  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  civil  affairs,  that  men 
do  conscientiously  execute  their  respective  employments ;  and  thus,  next  to 
God,  they  have  the  highest  fatherly  dignity. 

Subjects  are  in  duty  bound,  as  obedient  sons,  to  manifest  their  subjection  to 
kings  as  follows : — 

(1)  They  must  love  and  honour  them;  never  name  them  but  with  senti- 
ments of  profound  respect, 
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(2)  Offer  instant  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  their  health  and  long  life. 

(3)  Obey  their  just  commands  without  murmuring. 

(4)  Offer  their  lives  cheerfully  to  defend  them  against  their  enemies,  against 
rebels,  and  against  traitors  to  their  person  and  government. 

(5)  Pay  cheerfully  the  taxes  and  other  customary  impositions. 

Next  to  kings  and  sovereign  princes,  spiritual  governors,  senators,  judges, 
generals  of  armies,  and  other  officials  are  likewise  vested  with  the  fatherly 
dignity. 

The  duty  of  ecclesiastical  governors  is  to  lead  the  people  in  the  way  to 
salvation.  The  civil  magistrates  should  distribute  justice  without  respect 
of  persons.  The  generals  must  promote  military  discipline  and  inspire  the 
soldiery  with  Christian  courage. 

Inferiors  must  love  and  respect  their  superiors,  pray  for  them,  and  cheerfully 
obey  all  their  just  commands. 

The  third  order  of  men  that  are  invested  with  fatherly  authority  are  natural 
parents,  namely  fathers  and  mothers ;  for  though,  according  to  nature,  they 
claim  the  first  place,  yet  in  civil  society  the  persons  above  mentioned,  who  are 
promoters  of  the  public  good,  deserve  greater  honour  than  they  do. 

According  to  the  foregoing  translation,  it  appears  that  '  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother '  means,  in  reality,  honour  the  Czar  and  his 
officials,  and  for  a  devout  orthodox  member  of  the  Russian  Church 
the  obligation  of  paying  his  taxes  cheerfully  is  a  more  sacred  Christian 
duty  than  that  of  honouring  his  natural  parents.  In  this  remarkable 
and  probably  unique  interpretation  of  the  Fifth  Commandment,  the 
subject's  duties  towards  the  State  are  exhaustively  and  almost  exclu- 
sively dealt  with,  but  the  filial  duties  of  the  Christian  are  dismissed 
with  a  casual  and  almost  contemptuous  reference  at  the  very  end  of 
the  chapter.  It  is  said  in  the  Bible,  *  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.'  The  Russian  Government  has  ingeniously  sub- 
stituted for  this  maxim  another  one,  namely,  '  The  fear  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  foundation  of  religion.' 

Of  course,  it  might  be  objected  that  this  catechism  was  composed 
in  the  rude  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  when  Russian  culture  was  still 
undeveloped,  and  that  this  catechism  has  been  superseded  long  ago. 
Therefore  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  a  modern  version  of  the  cate- 
chism with  that  of  Peter  the  Great,  especially  as  by  such  a  com- 
parison we  may  see  at  a  glance  what  progress  religious  thought  and 
general  enlightenment  have  made  in  the  meantime,  and  what  altera- 
tions have  occurred  in  the  peculiar  relations  existing  between  Church 
and  State  in  Russia. 

If  we  look  into  the  Russian  Catechism  of  1839  we  find,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  change.  For  the  Russians  of  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
unreasoning  force  was  adequate  for  ruling  the  uneducated,  brutalised, 
and  benighted  populace,  and  the  simple  assertion  of  the  Catechism 
that  the  real  meaning  of  the  Fifth  Commandment  was  '  Blindly  obey 
the  Czar  and  the  officials  appointed  by  him,  and  cheerfully  pay  your 
taxes,'  was  deemed  sufficient.  In  a  more  enlightened  century,  when 
Astern  ideas  had  penetrated  deeply  into  Russia,  and  when  education 
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had  begun  to  spread  throughout  the  Empire,  a  more  subtle  reasoning 
was  considered  necessary  in  order  to  convince  the  subjects  that  the 
first  duty  of  Christians  lay  in  their  blind  obedience  to  the  Czar  and 
his  agents.  Therefore  we  find  now,  under  the  heading  of  the  Fifth 
Commandment,  the  following  most  interesting  explanation  : 

Q.  How  does  the  Holy  Scripture  speak  of  the  honour  due  to  the  Sovereign  ? 

A.  '  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God:  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever, 
therefore,  resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  '  (Bom.  xiii.  1,  2). 
*  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience 
sake '  (Bom.  xiii.  5).  '  My  son,  fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  king '  (Prov.  xxiv.  21). 
1  Bender  therefore  unto  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Csesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's'  (Matt.  xxii.  21).  'Fear  God,  honour  the  king'  (1  Pet. 
ii.  17). 

Q.  How  far  should  love  to  our  Sovereign  and  country  go  ? 

A.  So  far  as  to  make  us  ready  to  lay  down  our  life  for  them l  (John  xv.  13). 

After  a  passage  in  the  modern  catechism  in  which  the  duties 
towards  our  natural  parents  are  considered,  the  chapter  in  which 
the  Fifth  Commandment  is  treated  continues  as  follows  : 

Q.  Besides  those  who  are  our  superiors,  whom  must  we  honour,  after 
parents  and  like  them  ? 

A.  They  are  those  who,  in  the  place  of  parents,  take  care  of  our  education,  as 
governors  in  schools  and  masters ;  they  are  those  who  preserve  us  from  the 
irregularities  and  disorders  in  society,  as  civil  officials ;  they  are  those  who 
protect  us  from  wrong  by  the  power  of  the  law,  as  judges;  they  are 
those  to  whom  the  Sovereign  entrusts  the  guardianship  and  defence  of  the 
public  safety  against  its  enemies,  as  military  commanders ;  lastly,  they  are 
masters  so  far  as  relates  to  those  who  serve  them  or  who  belong  to  them. 

Q.  What  does  Holy  Scripture  prescribe  as  to  our  duties  with  regard  to 
authorities  generally  ? 

A.  '  Bender  therefore  to  all  their  dues :  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ; 
custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honour  to  whom  honour ' 
(Bom.  xiii.  7). 

Q.  How  does  Holy  Scripture  speak  of  the  obedience  due  from  servants  and 
serfs  to  their  masters  ? 

A.  *  Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters  according  to  the 
flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Christ ;  Not  with 
eycservice,  as  men-pleasers  ,  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God 
from  the  heart '  (Eph.  vi.  5,  6). 

*  Servants,'  be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear ;  not  only  to  the  good 
and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward  '  (1  Peter  ii.  18). 

Q.  How  ought  we  to  act  if  it  fall  out  that  our  parents  or  governors  require 
of  us  anything  contrary  to  the  faith  or  to  the  law  of  God  ? 

A.  In  that  case,  we  should  say  to  them  as  the  Apostles  said  to  the  ruler  of 
the  Jews :  '  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye  '  (Acts  iv.  19).  And  we  should  be  ready,  for  the  sake 
of  the  faith  and  the  law  of  God,  to  endure  the  consequences,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

1  This  passage  reads,  according  to  the  reference,  in  the  English  Bible  as  follows : 
'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.' 
The  discrepancy  between  the  two  versions  appears  startling. 
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Q.  What  is  the  general  name  for  that  quality  or  virtue  which  is  required  by 
the  Fifth  Commandment  ? 
A.  Obedience. 

Evidently  the  learned  bishop  who  compiled  the  catechism  of  1839 
had  read  his  Bible  to  some  advantage,  for  by  a  judicious  combination 
of  passages  and  a  few  slight  but  important  alterations  in  the  text  he 
is  able  to  prove  from  Holy  Scripture  to  all  unthinking  Russians  that 
'  Honour  thy  father  and  mother '  really  means,  *  Implicitly  obey  the 
State  and  all  its  officials,  for  that  is  the  foremost  duty  of  man.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  Russian  Catechism  the  Fifth  Commandment  has  been  especi- 
ally given  in  order  to  enjoin  all  Russians  to  obey  blindly  all  those 
who  are  in  authority,  and  to  obey,  even  if  obedience  be  in  flagrant 
opposition  to  legality,  to  justice,  to  morality  and  to  religion,  as  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  foregoing  passages  clearly  proves.  Orthodox 
Russians  are  told  by  their  Fifth  Commandment  that  they  must  obey 
all  who  are  in  authority,  and  not  question  whether  their  actions,  done 
in  consequence  of  the  command  which  they  have  received,  are  lawful 
or  unlawful,  moral  or  immoral,  in  accordance  with  religious  teaching 
or  utterly  opposed  to  it. 

In  1721  Peter  the  Great  made  the  Church  a  Government  institution 
by  depriving  it  of  its  independence  and  putting  a  Government  official, 
preferably  a  general  of  cavalry,  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment. In  1764  Catherine  II.  made  the  Church  a  Government  tool 
by  confiscating  all  Church  property  and  by  ordering  that  henceforth 
the  whole  of  the  clergy  should  be  educated,  trained,  and  appointed  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  Nicholas  I.  carried  the  policy  which  his 
great  predecessors  had  originated  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  increasing 
the  dependence  of  the  Church  upon  the  State  still  further,  by  intro- 
ducing the  strictest  supervision  over  the  ecclesiastical  training 
establishments,  and  by  narrowing  the  scope  of  the  Holy  Synod  to  the 
smallest  compass.  The  drastic  reforms  of  1721  and  1764,  which 
fettered  the  Russian  Church  hand  and  foot  and  made  it  in  every 
respect  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  were  borne  by  the  Russian 
clergy  almost  without  a  murmur  and  with  indifference,  for  they  were 
not  disturbed  in  that  soulless  formalism  which  they  had  substituted 
for  religion.  Besides,  they  had  become  accustomed  to  high-handed 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  worldly  powers. 

The  Russian  clergy  had  hardly  ever  possessed  much  influence  in 
the  State,  and  had  always  been  an  obedient  instrument,  ready  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  secular  power.  The  Russian  princes  who 
formerly  exercised  an  independent  sway  in  Russia  and  the  popular 
assemblies  in  certain  towns  which  possessed  a  considerable  amount 
of  self-government  appointed  or  dismissed  bishops  and  other  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  according  to  their  fancy,  and  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  time  priests  were  as  liberally  imprisoned,  knouted, 
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deported,  mutilated  or  even  executed,  as  were  the  other  subjects 
of  the  Czar.  Priests  and  monks  were  as  much  considered  as 
officials  by  the  Russian  Government  as  were  the  most  humble 
tchinovniks.  Only  the  uniform  was  different,  and  that  difference 
did,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  authorities,  not  justify  any  difference 
in  treatment. 

Not  only  the  members  of  the  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod  and  the 
bishops,  but  the  whole  minor  clergy  also  are  constantly  watched, 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  Government.  The  bishops  exercise 
power  and  maintain  the  strictest  discipline  in  their  districts  as  the 
servants  of  the  State,  as  they  are  bound  by  their  oath,  and  an  addi- 
tional supervision  over  the  clerical  rank  and  file  is  exercised  by  the 
Holy  Synod.  According  to  credible  authority,  ecclesiastical  services 
are  as  strictly  censored  as  are  the  newspapers,  and  model  sermons 
are  sent  to  individual  popes,  and  these  have  to  deliver  to  their  flock 
the  message  sent  to  them  by  the  Government  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  Government  postman  has  to  deliver  his  letters. 
It  also  appears  that,  by  order  of  the  Holy  Synod,  the  priests  have  to 
report  to  the  police  all  important  information  which  they  may  receive 
in  confessions.  According  to  Tikhomirov,  '  such  reports  have  to 
be  made  in  all  cases  where  the  priest  believes  that  the  penitent  has 
not  abandoned  his  criminal  intent.' 

Owing  to  these  extraordinary  functions  and  the  control  which  the 
clergy,  jointly  with  the  local  police,  keeps  over  the  consciences  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  over  the  lax  church-goers  and  Dissenters, 
it  appears  that,  as  some  Russian  authorities  say,  the  ecclesiastical 
department  of  the  Russian  Government  is  a  gigantic  police  establish- 
ment which  at  the  same  time  fulfils  the  duties  of  the  detective,  the 
agent  provocateur,  and  the  denouncer.  That  such  a  system  leads  to 
many  abuses  of  the  very  gravest  kind  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in 
authority,  and  who  may  make  use  of  their  power  for  motives  of  private 
advantage  or  personal  spite,  need  hardly  be  stated. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  and  manifold  duties  which  the 
Russian  clergy  have  to  fulfil,  their  position  and  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Church  have  become  gravely  compromised,  even  with  many  of 
the  most  devout  Christians  and  most  patriotic  subjects.  Therefore  the 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  counteract  this  undesirable  ten- 
dency and  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  Church  and  its  hold  on  the 
people.  With  this  object  in  view,  all  Russians  are  taught : 

(1)  That  the  Russian  Church  is  the  only  true  Church  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

(2)  That  salvation  and  heaven  are  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  Russian  Church,  whilst  damnation  awaits  all  heretics. 

(3)  That  the  Russian  Church  is  perfect,  free  from  error  and  abso- 
lutely infallible. 

If  we  refer  to  the  modern  catechism,  we  find  the  passage  in  the 
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Articles  of  Faith,   *  I  believe  in  the  Holy  and  Apostolic  Church,' 
expounded  as  follows : 

Q.  What  great  privileges  has  the  Catholic  Church  ? 

A.  She  alone  has  the  sublime  promise  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  her',  that  the  Lord  shall  be  with  her  even  to  the  end  of  the  world; 
that  in  her  shall  abide  the  glory  of  God  m  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all 
generations  for  ever ;  and  consequently  that  she  shall  never  apostatise  from  the 
faith,  nor  sin  against  the  truth  of  the  faith,  nor  fall  into  error.2 

The  assertion  that  the  Russian  Church  is  perfect  and  infallible  is 
not  by  any  means  restricted  to  the  catechism,  but  is  constantly  and 
emphatically  repeated.  In  a  missive  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  on  the 
Orthodox  Faith  we  read,  for  instance  : 

We  undoubtedly  confess  as  sure  truth  that  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  sin, 
err,  nor  utter  falsehood  in  place  of  truth :  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever  working 
through  His  faithful  ministers,  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  preserves 
her  from  all  error. 

Cultured  Russians,  and  even  the  most  patriotic,  treat  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Russian  Church  with  disdain,  especially  as  these 
pretensions  are  all  the  more  astonishing  in  view  of  the  peculiar  relations 
which  exist  between  Church  and  State  in  Russia ;  for  even  the  most 
casual  observer  in  Russia  is  aware  that  the  Church,  far  from  being 
a  Divine  and  independent  institution,  is  a  paid  Government  agent, 
and  has  abased  itself  to  be  in  all  things  the  tool  of  the  State.  The 
following  two  extracts,  which  are  thoroughly  representative,  show 
how  highly-educated  Russians,  who  cannot  possibly  be  suspected  of 
disaffection  or  of  lack  of  patriotism,  think  of  the  Russian  Church 
and  of  its  relations  with  the  State.  The  celebrated  historian,  Solovieff, 
wrote : 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Russian  nation  is  a  Christian  nation,  and  it  is 
even  emphasised  that  it  is  the  Christian  nation  par  excellence,  and  that  the 
Church  is  the  real  basis  of  our  national  life.  This  is  asserted  in  order  to 
maintain  that  we  alone  possess  a  Church,  that  we  alone  have  the  monopoly  of 
faith  and  of  Christian  life.  Thus  the  Church  is  made  the  unshakable  rock 
upon  which  Russia  is  built  up,  and  it  is  made  the  idol  of  a  narrow-hearted 
Particularism  and  the  tool  of  a  selfish  policy. 

The  ardent  patriot,  Aksakov,  condemned  the  policy  whereby  the 
State  has  fettered,  abused  and  abased  the  Church,  and  has  made 
religion  a  mockery,  in  still  more  unsparing  terms.  He  wrote  : 

If  we  rightly  consider  its  organisation  and  activity,  our  Church  is  a  kind  of 
administrative  office,  or  a  huge  Government  department,  which  uses  all  the 
artifices  and  all  the  tricks  known  to  the  German  bureaucracy  in  tending  the 
flock.  The  Church  is  organised  like  a  Government  department,  and  the 
servants  of  the  Church  are  counted  among  the  Government  officials.  Hence 
the  Church  easily  assumes  an  official  attitude  and  becomes  the  servant  of  the 
State.  Thus  the  Church  has  been  deprived  of  her  living  soul.  She  does  not 

2  The  italics  are  in  the  Kussian  original. 
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answer  the  ideal  of  a  living  spiritual  power,  but  has  become  cold,  passive, 
purely  formal.  With  the  worldly  force,  worldly  ideas  have  penetrated  into  the 
Church.  Hence  her  priests  have  lost  all  understanding  for  the  real  tasks  of 
the  Church.  We  have  '  advanced  '  priests  who  clamour  for  more  and  ever  more 
Government  regulations  and  restrictions,  wherewith  to  control  our  religious 
life,  who  demand  an  ecclesiastical  code  of  rules  and  regulations,  although  the 
existing  Imperial  code  contains  already  more  than  a  thousand  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  Church,  wherein  the  functions  of  the  police  in  the  domain  of 
faith  and  of  religious  belief  are  laid  down  in  detail. 

Our  code  declares  that  the  Government  is  '  the  Protector  of  the  doctrines  and 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  dominant  Church  and  the  guardian  of  good  order  within 
the  Church.'  This  its  guardian  is  prepared  to  proceed,  sword  in  hand,  with  the 
utmost  rigour  against  any  infringement  of  the  rules  of  orthodoxy.  Thus  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  are  maintained,  not  by  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  by  the  working  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  Empire.  But  where  there  is  no 
living  force  within,  only  a  shallow  formalism  and  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  Church  can  be  maintained,  and  that  only  by  force  and  deception. 

Half  of  the  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  belong  to  it  only  from  fear 
of  punishment.  Thus  hypocrisy  replaces  truth,  terrorism  supplants  love,  and 
dishonesty  defends  faith. 

In  Church  matters,  as  in  other  things,  appearances  are  of  supreme  import- 
ance with  us.  Therefore  we  gladly  close  our  eyes  to  the  scandal  and  hide 
from  the  world  the  disease  which,  like  a  canker,  eats  the  vitals  of  our  faith  and 
of  all  religious  feeling. 

Nowhere  is  the  fear  of  truth  greater  than  it  is  within  our  Church,  nowhere 
are  minds  more  base  and  servile,  nowhere  is  pious  fraud  more  frequently 
used  than  there  where  fraud  should  most  be  abhorred. 

If  we  should  believe  our  defenders  of  the  faith,  the  Eussian  Church  consists 
of  a  huge  and  untrustworthy  mob,  which  has  to  be  controlled  by  the  police, 
who,  whip  in  hand,  drive  the  straying  sheep  into  the  fold.  .  .  .  A  Church  which 
has  become  part  of  the  State  has  become  part  of  the  kingdom  of  this  world. 
She  has  renounced  her  mission,  and  will  share  the  fate  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  ;  she  has  no  justification  for  her  existence,  and  is  condemned  to  death 
....  The  sword  spiritual — the  Word — has  become  rusty,  and  is  eclipsed  by 
the  sword  temporal,  wielded  by  the  State  ;  and  our  Church  is  surrounded, 
not  by  hosts  of  watchful  guardian  angels,  but  by  hosts  of  watchful  policemen 
and  gendarmes  who  protect  our  dogmas  and  our  consciences. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  Russia  has  been  treated  by 
her  rulers  like  a  conquered  country,  and  the  people  have  been  used  by 
the  Government  like  beasts  of  burden,  or  like  a  subject  race.  In  other 
European  countries  the  State  is  based  upon  harmony  between  the  ruler 
and  the  ruled,  and  the  government  is  carried  on  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  professional  administrators  and  the  people.  In  Russia  the 
position  is  totally  different.  There  is  no  connecting  link  between  the 
official  classes  and  the  masses ;  they  act  like  two  different  nations 
living  in  the  same  land,  and  the  former  rule  the  latter  as  a  race  of 
proud  conquerors  might  treat  tribes  of  savage  aborigines.  The 
Russian  Government  has  not  naturally  and  gradually  been  evolved 
from  within,  but  has  been  forced  upon  the  people,  one  might  almost 
say,  from  without.  Hence  it  has  no  natural  hold  upon  the  people, 
and  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  not  the  natural  instinct 
to  defend  and  to  uphold  a  Government  which  to  them  is  but  a  hard 
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taskmaster.  The  subjects  of  other  countries  are  emphatically  '  poli- 
tical beings '  in  the  sense  of  Aristotle.  They  love  the  institutions 
under  which  they  have  grown  up,  and  are  prepared  to  defend  to 
their  utmost  the  State  which  upholds  these  cherished  institutions. 
Such  a  feeling  is  almost  non-existent  in  Russia,  excepting  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  governing  classes,  which  alone  have  a  voice,  and 
therefore  a  practical  interest,  in  politics. 

The  inner  strength  of  the  State  rests  on  the  unity  of  purpose  among 
its  inhabitants  and  on  the  concord  between  ruler  and  ruled,  but  Russia 
has  neither.  The  Czar  rules  over  many  races  which  speak  many 
languages,  which  have  different  interests,  and  which  often  have  practi- 
cally nothing  in  common.  Besides,  concord  between  ruler  and 
ruled  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  a  State  where  there  is  no  freedom  of 
assembly,  no  freedom  of  speech,  no  freedom  of  thought,  where  all 
newspapers  and  books  require  the  approval  of  the  authorities,  where 
the  citizens  are  constantly  watched  by  spies  and  informers,  where 
the  masses  have  no  articulate  voice,  and  where,  therefore,  the  opinion 
of  the  people  cannot  possibly  be  known.  Russia,  rightly  considered, 
is  not  a  nation  but  a  congeries  of  nations,  or  rather  of  tribes,  for 
the  Polish,  the  Finnish,  and  all  other  former  nations  which  have  been 
subjected  to  Russia  have  been  deprived  not  only  of  their  national 
leaders  but  also  of  their  national  characteristics. 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  hold  together  and  to  rule  this 
immense  congeries  of  totally  dissimilar  tribes,  who  are  dispersed  over 
an  immense  area,  unless  they  are  welded  together  by  some  firm  bond 
of  unity  and  of  allegiance.  As  the  natural  bond  of  similarity,  of 
common  interests  and  common  purposes,  is  missing,  an  artificial  one 
had  to  Tbe  provided,  and  the  official  Church  was  made  to  serve  that 
purpose.  Therefore  the  autocracy  strove  with  the  greatest  energy, 
and  strives  still,  to  increase  the  hold  of  the  Church  upon  the  people, 
and  a  gigantic  official  propaganda  of  proselytism  was  undertaken 
among  the  Russians  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church. 
That  this  propaganda  sprang  not  from  religious  motives,  but  was 
purely  and  solely  political,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
Church  is  the  only  Christian  Church  in  the  world  which  has  made 
practically  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  convert  the  heathen  in  foreign 
lands.  The  proselytising  zeal  of  the  Russian  Church  is  absolutely 
restricted  to  Russian  subjects. 

By  inducements  of  every  kind,  by  force  and  even  by  fraud,  millions 
of  non-Orthodox  Russians  have  been  converted  to  the  official  faith, 
whilst  all  attempts  of  Russians  to  leave  the  Government  Church  or  to 
revert  to  their  former  religion  have  been  made  punishable  offences. 
People  may  walk  into  the  Orthodox  Church,  but  they  must  not  walk 
out ;  joining  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  religions  has  been  for- 
bidden, and  children  of  parents  of  different  creeds  have  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  Russian  Church,  &c.  In  this  manner  the  Orthodox  Church 
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has  gained  millions  of  new  adherents,  and  enormous  exertions  were 
made  by  the  Government  and  its  agents  to  make  the  Church  indeed 
4  the  unshakable  rock  upon  which  Russia  is  built  up,'  as  Solovieff 
puts  it.  Here  we  have  the  reason  why  the  Russian  Government  is 
trying  to  crush,  and  is,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  compelled  to  crush, 
all  independent  nationalities  in  the  Empire,  and  especially  those 
nationalities  which  have  a  religion  of  their  own,  and  which  refuse  to 
come  into  the  common  fold.  Here  we  have  the  reason  why  the  ikon- 
worshipping  Russians  are  docile,  obedient,  and  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  life  for  the  Head  of  their  Church,  the  Czar,  whilst  disaffection 
reigns  in  the  non- orthodox  parts  of  Russia,  such  as  Poland,  Finland, 
Armenia,  and  the  districts  inhabited  by  Dissenting  sects. 

The  policy  of  intolerance  and  oppression  which  Russia  has  con- 
sistently pursued  for  so  many  years  in  those  parts  where  the  people 
belong  to  a  Church  of  their  own  has  usually  been  attributed  to  the 
fanaticism  of  M.  Pobiedonostsef,  who  has  often  been  described  as 
Russia's  evil  genius.  However,  M.  Pobiedonostsef  was  only  the  humble 
instrument  of  a  superior  and  almost  irresistible  force.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  any  other  Procurator  of  the  Most  Holy  Governing 
Synod  would  have  had  to  follow  the  same  policy  of  intolerance  and 
oppression,  for  he  also  would  be  driven  on  by  the  superior  and  almost 
irresistible  force  which  drives  Russia  onward  on  the  path  of  intolerance 
and  oppression.  That  superior  force  which  imperatively  commands 
the  persecution  of  all  non-orthodox  Russians  is  not  the  fanaticism 
of  an  individual  nor  the  ambition  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  ruler,  but  the 
dire  necessity  of  the  State. 

Russia  has,  for  two  centuries,  been  governed  like  a  savage  country, 
and  the  State  has  been  able  to  rule  the  people  with  an  almost  com- 
plete disregard  of  duty,  of  humanity  and  of  justice  because  it  was 
constantly  supported  by  its  faithful  henchman,  the  Church.  As  the 
State  proceeded  on  its  career  of  conquest,  spoliation,  and  oppression, 
upon  which  it  had  embarked  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  it  had 
to  lean  more  and  more  heavily  upon  the  Church  for  support,  and  year 
by  year  the  Church  has  become  more  and  more  indispensable  to  the 
State.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Russian  State  can  now  no 
longer  exist  without  the  support  of  the  Church ;  for  if  the  Church  should 
lose  its  influence  upon  the  masses,  the  Russian  State  would  fall 
down  like  a  house  of  cards.  Therefore  independent  religious  thought 
is  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Russian  Empire  than  is  Nihilism 
with  its  ineffective  weapons,  or  would  be  any  combination  of  foreign 
Powers.  Hence  it  comes  that  all  independent  religious  thought 
has  to  be  crushed  and  annihilated  in  Russia.  The  Church,  after 
having  been  a  weak  reed  to  the  State,  has  now  become  its  strongest 
pillar.  After  having  been  its  creature,  it  has  become  its  master. 
Though  the  Russian  Church  is  a  State  Department,  it  has  acquired 
a  dominant  position  in  the  State,  and  the  policy  of  the  Church  has, 
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by  sheer  necessity,  become  the  policy  of  the  Czar  and  his  Govern- 
ment. Without  ostentation  and  display,  the  Russian  clergy,  not 
the  Russian  bureaucracy,  governs  the  country  and  directs  its  policy. 

However,  a  great  danger  threatens  the  Church  Dominant.  The 
Russian  Church,  with  its  medieval  formalism,  its  outward  show  and 
its  inner  emptiness,  captivates  the  unthinking  masses  with  its  pomp 
and  ceremonies,  but  it  has  no  prestige  with  the  cultured  and  the 
reflecting,  who  see  in  it  merely  an  organ  of  administrative  govern- 
ment. Therefore  the  educated  and  the  thinking  Russians  are  drifting 
away  from  the  Church  in  enormous  numbers,  and  Aksakov's  assertion, 
'  Half  of  the  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  belong  to  it  only  from 
fear  of  punishment,'  appears  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth.  Educa- 
tion and  enlightenment  are  fatal  to  the  reign  of  the  Russian  Church. 
Intolerance  can  only  be  supported  by  ignorance.  Hence  Church 
and  State  combined  resolutely  and  unconditionally  oppose,  and  are 
compelled  to  oppose,  the  spread  of  education  and  of  enlightenment 
in  Russia. 

Foreign  observers  who  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Russia's 
real  position  glibly  recommend  that  that  country  should  enter  on  the 
path  of  progress  and  reform,  that  education  should  be  spread,  that 
greater  liberties  should  be  granted  to  the  people,  &c.  But  freeing 
the  mind  of  the  Russian  people  means  destroying  the  basis  of  both 
Church  and  State  in  Russia.  Therefore  progress  and  reform,  which 
can  be  founded  only  upon  the  enlightenment  and  the  education  of 
the  masses,  need  not  be  expected  for  a  long  time  in  that  country, 
notwithstanding  the  periodical  appearance  of  Liberal  reform  pro- 
grammes. Russia  may  be  reformed,  but  she  cannot  be  reformed 
from  below.  Hence  popular  liberties  will  remain  a  make-believe 
until  such  time  when  the  ruler  of  that  huge  Empire  ceases  to  describe 
himself  as  '  Samoderzec  Vserossijskij.'  Russia's  malady  is  perhaps 
not  so  much  absolutism,  favouritism,  or  her  bureaucracy  as  her 
Caesaropapism. 

J.  ELLIS  BARKER. 
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THE    NATIVE    AND    THE    WHITE    IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

A    TWENTIETH-CENTURY  PROBLEM 


'  See  to  the  question,  for  it  is  the  greatest  problem  you  have  to  face.' — Sir 
ARTHUR  LAWLEY,  Governor-General,  Johannesburg,  28th  of  November,  1905. 


THE  European  traveller  is  not  long  in  South  Africa  when  he  finds  that 
the  native  question  is  the  supreme  problem  that  interests  and  involves 
everyone.  Not  that  many  of  the  people  he  meets  will  admit  any 
difficulty  in  its  treatment,  or  doubt  as  to  its  solution,  provided  that 
the  country  is  let  alone,  that  outside  interference  is  avoided.  But 
this  is  just  where  the  trouble  arises.  Great  Britain  carried  on  a 
great  war  to  secure  her  flag  in  South  Africa,  and  she  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  retire  voluntarily  from  the  scene  when  important  principles 
that  strongly  interest  and  affect  her  people  are  being  dealt  with. 
And  yet  this  is  what  is  demanded  by  South  Africans — by  all  sections 
of  the  white  inhabitants.  Their  claim  is  that  a  free  hand  should  be 
given  to  the  country  to  settle  its  native  question  in  its  own  way.  It 
may  be  that,  politically  speaking,  it  would  be  wise  for  Great  Britain  to 
accept  the  position  offered  to  her — to  be  satisfied  that  her  flag  waves 
from  Cape  Town  to  beyond  the  Zambesi,  and  to  surrender  all  right  of 
interference  with,  or  even  to  give  ethical  advice  to,  the  million  and 
a  quarter  of  heterogeneous  European  people  who  claim  the  right  to 
run  the  country  in  their  own  way.  Of  course,  if  Great  Britain  accepts 
this  position,  she  must  give  up  many  cherished  ideas,  many  deep- 
rooted  beliefs.  She  must  recognise  that  the  battle  she  fought  was  not 
for  equal  rights  for  all  men  ;  was  not  for  the  uplifting  of  the  native ; 
was  not  for  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  that  it  was  merely 
to  bring  under  the  flag  an  immense  country  with  a  troublesome  past 
and  a  doubtful  future :  a  country  whose  destiny  was  to  be  controlled, 
on  lines  absolutely  independent  of  home  opinion  and  sentiment,  by 
the  handful  of  very  capable  white  people  who  now  dominate  the 
land.  This  was  scarcely  the  intention  of  the  British  people  when  they 
freely  spent  their  blood  and  treasure  to  extend  their  dominion  and 
keep  their  flag  flying.  Often,  however,  the  most  successful  politician 
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is  he  who  knows  when  to  accept  a  position  that  was  foreign  to  his 
original  intentions,  and  accepts  it  with  alacrity  and  grace. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  situation  in 
South  Africa  as  between  European  and  native.  The  total  number  of 
whites  in  the  various  English  Colonies  south  of  the  Zambesi  does  not 
exceed  1,250,000,  while  the  coloured  races  number  over  5,000,000, 
a  proportion  of  nearly  five  natives  to  every  white  person.  The 
whites  are  mainly  collected  in  a  few  populous  centres,  the  coloured 
people  are  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land  in  crowded  locations, 
in  the  mining  districts  and  on  farms.  No  part  of  inhabited  South 
Africa  is  without  them,  and  all  the  lower  manual  work  is  carried  on 
by  them.  As  is  always  the  case  where  an  inferior  race  lives  side  by 
side  with  a  superior,  the  latter  soon  looks  upon  unskilled  labour 
as  a  degradation.  Were  there  no  coloured  races  in  South  Africa,  it  is 
probable  that  it,  or  at  any  rate  a  considerable  part  of  it,  would  be  a 
white  man's  land  in  the  same  sense  as  is  Australia  or  California :  that 
is,  white  men  would  undertake  all  the  work*  necessary  for  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country.  A  field  for  permanent  settlement  by 
working  men  and  farm  labourers  would  thus  be  afforded.  As  long  as 
all  unskilled  work  is  carried  on  by  natives  this  cannot  be.  But  the 
native  is  in  South  Africa  in  large  and  growing  numbers,  and  there  is 
no  possible  scheme  that  will  get  rid  of  him.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  only  class  of  immigrants  that  can  come  with  safety  to  South 
Africa  are  persons  with  professions  or  trades,  or  who  seek  for  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  some  particular  business. 
Were  emigration  to  Australia  or  North  America  similarly  restricted, 
these  countries  would  never  have  had  such  a  remarkable  development. 
The  emigrant  who  is  attracted  to  a  country  by  the  high  wages  that  are 
paid  for  special  skill  is  apt  to  go  with  an  animus  revertendi,  and  such  a 
person  is  in  no  real  sense  a  colonist. 

We  have,  accordingly,  in  South  Africa  a  small  white  and  a  large 
coloured  population,  the  white  dependent  for  its  prosperity  on  the 
labour  of  the  native,  who  is  increasing  at  a  relatively  more  rapid  rate. 
This  state  of  things  may  and  does  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
without  raising  the  peculiar  problem  that  we  have  in  Africa.  It 
exists  in  India,  but  there  the  white  man  is  not  a  permanent  factor  in 
the  population  of  the  country,  which  he  governs  from  his  own  land  in 
his  own  way,  and  to  a  large  extent  independently  of  local  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  Brazil,  but 
there  no  distinction  of  colour  or  race  is  made.  Every  inhabitant 
stands  equal  as  regards  political  and  social  rights  and  privileges.  The 
country  is  governed  from  within,  by  the  people,  not  from  outside, 
and  the  race  problem  can  hardly  be  said  to  arise. 

As  soon  as  a  community  so  situated  acquires  the  right  or  duty  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  self-government,  the  question  of  the 
Nation  of  white  and  black  has  at  once  to  be  faced.  So  long  as  the 
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Crown  Colony  system  is  in  force,  the  difficulty  does  not  occur.  But 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  already  have  responsible  government ;  and 
although  Rhodesia  and  Bechuanaland  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  ask 
for  it,  the  demand  from  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony 
cannot  be  refused  much  longer.  Almost  everybody  regards  a  federa- 
tion of  all  the  South  African  Colonies  as  the  natural  course  of  political 
development.  We  are,  accordingly,  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
native  problem  with  its  many  difficulties.  Is  the  native  to  be  treated 
as  a  citizen  with  all  a  citizen's  rights,  as  in  Brazil,  or  is  he  to  be  regarded 
as  a  class  apart,  an  inferior  being,  in  social  and  political  serfdom  ? 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  question  of  native  rights  arises 
on  three  main  issues :  The  granting  of  (1)  equal  political  rights  with 
the  white  man  where  the  native  is  similarly  qualified  ;  (2)  the  right  to 
acquire  and  hold  property  in  land  ;  and  (3)  equal  social  rights  with  the 
white  man.  The  first  of  the  three  issues  will  arise  when  the  constitu- 
tion of  each  Colony  comes  up  for  consideration  or  alteration;  the 
second  is  becoming  important  now  in  the  Transvaal  and  other  parts  of 
South  Africa ;  and  the  third  in  the  enactment  of  local  by-laws  and 
other  similar  regulations  that  place  the  native  under  special  restric- 
tions, such  as  that  of  having  to  walk  in  the  roadway  and  not  on  the 
side-walk  when  within  municipal  bounds. 

In  the  year  1896,  when  I  first  visited  South  Africa,  the  native 
question  had  arisen  into  great  prominence.  When  I  revisited  the 
country  some  months  ago,  its  magnitude  showed  signs  of  obscuring  all 
other  questions.  Boer  and  Briton  agree  that  it  is  the  problem  of  the 
immediate  future.  At  a  banquet  in  Johannesburg  on  the  28th  of 
November  last,  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  the  retiring  Lieutenant-Governor, 
spoke  earnestly  of  the  native  question,  expressing  the  view  that  the 
racial  was  the  only  obstacle  that  darkened  the  future  of  South 
Africa.  The  raising  of  the  natives  immediately  to  the  level  of  the 
whites  would,  he  said,  be  an  acrobatic  feat  of  evolution  of  which 
humanity  was  incapable.  *  The  natives  in  element  are  good  if  they 
are  moulded  aright ;  if  not,  they  are  a  potential  menace  to  the  whole  of 
South  Africa.  See  to  the  question,  for  it  is  the  greatest  problem  you 
have  to  face.' 

Practically  speaking,  among  whites  in  the  Transvaal  three  main 
classes  of  opinion  have  to  be  taken  into  account — the  Dutch,  the 
British,  and  the  mine-owners'.  Each  looks  at  the  matter  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  with  regard  to  his  own  interests,  and  all  are  practic- 
ally unanimous  in  their  conclusions.  *  If  South  Africa  is  to  be  a 
white  man's  country,  he  alone  must  rule.  The  native  should  be 
treated  with  justice,  but  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  he  must  not  get  political  rights.'  This 
is  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  white  South  Africans  outside 
the  Cape  Colony  and  of  many  within  it.  The  Europeans  in  the  Cape 
Colony  are,  however,  much  more  favourable  to  the  concession  of 
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political  rights  to  the  native  than  in  any  of  the  other  South  African 
Colonies.  There  he  has,  under  the  constitution,  equal  rights  provided 
he  is  properly  qualified.  The  native  not  alone  votes  at  the  election 
of  members  to  the  Legislative  Council,  but  in  many  constituencies  he 
holds  the  balance  of  power.  The  result  is  that  politicians  of  both 
parties  work  for  his  vote  on  the  usual  party-government  lines,  and 
promise  him  privileges  that  are  considered  unwise  and  injudicious 
by  both  Boers  and  Britons  in  the  neighbouring  Colonies. 

When  in  South  Africa  I  discussed  this,  the  paramount  problem  of 
the  country,  with  men  of  all  races,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  of  every 
class  in  the  community  with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  and  the  informa- 
tion I  thus  acquired  enabled  me  to  see  very  clearly  the  difficulties  of 
getting  a  practical  or  even  a  possible  solution,  if  we  are  to  keep  on 
the  lines  of  political,  social,  and  moral  opinion  as  they  have  developed 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  last  half- 
century. 

In  the  Cape  Colony  opinion  is  much  more  liberal  to  the  natives 
than  in  the  other  Colonies.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  generation  they  have  been  exercising  political  rights  without 
much  inconvenience  to  the  whites,  and  yet  a  feeling  is  growing  that 
some  change  must  be  made  that  will  place  the  coloured  man  in  a 
different  category  from  the  white.  It  is  felt  that  the  existing  system 
that  puts  the  qualified  native  on  a  political  level  with  the  white  man 
will  present  a  real  difficulty  when  the  question  of  the  federation  of  the 
South  African  Colonies  comes  to  be  discussed,  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  majority  of  the  other  Colonies  will  refuse  to  come  into  a  federation 
in  which  the  coloured  man  has  the  same  political  rights  as  the  white. 

The  solution  at  present  put  forward  by  liberal  opinion  in  the  Cape 
Colony  is  what  may  be  called  the  Maori  system  of  New  Zealand,  that 
the  native  races  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  special  representatives 
in  the  Legislature,  who  would  be  elected  by  them  independently  of 
white  opinion,  and  that  thus  the  intermixed  voting  of  white  and 
coloured  persons  would  be  avoided.  Probably  a  majority  could  be  got 
for  this  solution  of  the  representation  question  in  the  Cape  Colony ; 
but  it  would  not  be  accepted  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  or  in  Rhodesia,  where  strong  objection  is  made  to  giving  the 
natives  any  political  rights  whatever. 

The  views  expressed  to  me  by  a  man  of  admitted  authority  on  the 
native  question  in  Cape  Colony,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, are  worth  quoting,  as  they  represent  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  enlightened  opinions  on  the  subject  from  the  traditional 
British  point  of  view.  The  native,  he  considers,  should  be  allowed  to 
get  a  good  education  that  would  allow  him  to  compete  in  business, 
and  take  part  in  local  and  church  government  up  to  a  certain  point , 
but  that  the  line  should  be  drawn  at  social  equality.  The  white  and 
coloured  races  should  develop  their  social  affairs  on  strictly  separate 
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planes.  No  social  intercourse  should  be  admitted  between  them 
which  might  lead  to  intermarriage  and  the  production  of  a  race  of 
half-breeds.  The  thoughtful  natives  do  not  desire  such  intercourse. 
They  see  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  either  race.  Many 
natives  will  become  educated,  and  acquire  wealth,  and  even  be  em- 
ployers of  white  labour ;  but  even  under  these  circumstances  there 
must  be  no  social  equality :  the  industrial  superior  must  be  the  social 
inferior.  This  may  appear  hard,  but  the  predominance  of  the  white 
man  must  be  maintained.  This  social  segregation  is  also  defended 
on  the  ground  that  the  white  man  has  had  centuries  of  civilisation 
behind  him,  the  black  man  but  a  generation,  and  no  one  can  tell 
whether  he  may  not  revert  to  the  simple  life  that  is  called  barbarism. 
In  dealing  with  this  subject  the  particular  must  always  be  sacrificed 
to  the  general,  the  individual  to  the  community.  If  there  were  no 
natives  in  South  Africa  it  would  do  well  as  a  white  man's  country ; 
but  the  natives  are  there  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one,  and  the 
white  man  must  accept  the  situation. 

These  views  were  endorsed  by  a  leading  politician  and  minister  in 
the  Colony  as  representing  the  most  enlightened  opinion  on  the 
subject.  This  plan  of  separate  representation  is  favoured  by  men 
who  are  admittedly  friendly  to  the  native,  and  even  by  some  thoughtful 
natives  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  ablest  Government 
officials  in  South  Africa  objected  to  the  scheme,  when  I  mentioned  it 
to  him,  on  the  ground  that  the  native  is  not  willingly  going  to  sur- 
render important  rights  already  conceded  to  him.  He  cannot  be 
kept  permanently  in  an  inferior  position,  and  as  he  gets  education  and 
training  he  will  certainly  assert  himself.  The  man,  however,  who 
holds  these  views  is  dubbed  a  '  negrophilist,'  which  in  South  Africa  is 
equivalent  to  calling  him  a '  faddist,'  and  thus,  in  the  familiar  fashion, 
by  attaching  to  him  an  epithet,  the  value  of  his  opinion  is  conveniently 
discounted. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  three  sections  of  opinion  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  South  Africa :  the  British,  the  Dutch,  and  the  mine- 
owners.  The  British  on  this  native  question  are  somewhat  divided. 
Probably  in  the  Cape  Colony  they  would  largely  adopt  the  views  I 
have  outlined,  and  give  to  the  natives  certain  limited  political  rights 
while  putting  them  socially  in  a  separate  category.  In  the  more 
northern  Colonies  they,  however,  join  with  the  Dutch  and  the  mine- 
owners  in  the  view  that  if  the  white  man  is  to  possess  South  Africa 
there  must  be  no  paltering  with  the  question  of  political  power.  That 
must  exclusively  be  confined  to  the  man  of  European  descent,  and  the 
coloured  man  must  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government. 
Nothing  could  be  more  definite  than  the  opinion  of  all  three  classes 
of  white  opinion  on  the  matter  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  Rhodesia. 
The  Boer,  all  admit,  learned  long  ago  how  to  treat  the  native.  He 
regarded  him  as  a  useful  servant,  as  he  did  his  horse  or  his  ox,  but  it 
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never  entered  into  his  imagination  to  give  him  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. Both  British  and  Dutch  look  forward  with  considerable  appre- 
hension to  the  possible  future  action  of  Great  Britain  on  this  question. 
They  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  what  they  term  '  Exeter  Hall ' 
views  and  their  influence  on  elections  and  governments.  The  pro- 
pagation of  these  views  they  largely  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries,  who  accordingly  are  looked  upon  with  dislike  and  suspicion 
as  persons  who  teach  the  natives  undesirable  opinions  as  to  their 
rights,  and  keep  alive  absurdly '  sentimental '  views  among  the  voters  of 
England  and  Scotland.  '  All  missionaries,'  said  a  very  representative 
mining  magnate  to  me  in  the  Transvaal,  '  should  be  sent  north  of  the 
Zambesi.  They  do  nothing  but  harm  to  the  native,  who,  before  he 
heard  of  heaven  and  hell,  was  a  good  enough  sort  of  man ;  but  since 
he  has  been  informed  of  the  existence  of  these  places,  his  tendency  is 
to  go  to  hell.' 

The  opinion  of  all  white  sections  in  the  Transvaal  is  practically 
unanimous  on  this  subject.  A  native  of  the  British  Isles,  who  now 
occupies  a  high  and  honourable  representative  municipal  position 
in  the  colony  in  which  he  has  lived  for  many  years,  said  to  me,  '  The 
native  question  overshadows  all  others.  If  political  rights  are  given 
to  him  great  and  serious  trouble  will  arise.  It  is  the  one  question 
that  will  unite  the  whites,  who  are  all  agreed  that  no  political  rights 
should  be  given  to  the  native  when  outside  his  location.'  A  capable 
representative  of  the  mining  interests  and  capitalists  held  similar 
views.  The  Kafirs,  he  said,  '  are  too  well  off  as  it  is.  The  high  pay 
that  they  got  during  the  war  demoralised  them,  and  they  will  not 
work  except  for  absurdly  high  wages.  Their  rapid  increase  in  numbers 
owing  to  polygamy  is  a  great  danger,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
minimise  this  risk  by  taxing  a  man  for  each  wife  he  keeps  after 
the  first.'  It  is  certain  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
natives  is  adding  greatly  to  the  danger  of  the  situation.  In  former 
times  the  Kafirs  were  kept  down  by  the  ravages  of  war :  now  the 
pax  Britannica  has  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  their  numbers  and 
they  are  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  white  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  Kafir  is  generally  deplored  by  those 
in  South  Africa  who  need  his  labour.  He  was  then  paid  so  well  for 
his  services  that  he  now  scorns  moderate  wages.  A  Dutch  farmer 
from  the  Eastern  Transvaal  told  me  that  in  his  district  Kafirs  ask 
3Z.  a  month  wages,  and  if  you  offer  them  305.  they  simply  smile  and 
say  '  That  is  not  money.'  Then  the  spirit  of  comradeship  shown  by  the 
private  soldier  to  the  Kafir,  it  is  alleged,  made  him  '  cheeky '  and  over- 
independent. 

The  opinions  of  the  men  who  form  the  real  backbone  of  white 
settlement  in  South  Africa — the  farmers,  traders,  and  residents  who 
intend  to  make  the  country  their  permanent  home — are  clear  and 
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decided  on  this  question.  They  may  appear  crude,  unscientific,  and 
retrograde,  but  they  are  sincere  and  formed  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  difficulties  and  necessities  of  the  case.  Such  men  begin 
and  end  all  discussions  on  the  subject  by  the  assertion  that  if  South 
Africa  is  to  be  held  as  a  white  man's  country  there  must  be  no  hesitation 
in  dealing  with  the  natives.  No  political  rights  must  be  conceded  to 
them.  They  must  be  educated  only  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  their 
white  employers,  not  with  regard  to  their  own  desires  or  aspirations. 
No  humanitarian  or  outside  interference  should  be  permitted.  It 
would,  it  is  admitted,  much  simplify  matters  could  the  natives  be 
eliminated,  as  in  Australia ;  but  that  is  not  possible,  both  because  of 
their  numbers  and  fecundity,  and  also  because  the  country  now  has 
need  of  them.  They  are  most  useful  if  treated  as  the  white  employers 
desire,  and  if  their  education  and  development  be  strictly  limited. 
Some  would  make  it  penal  to  educate  the  native  at  all,  and  would  expel 
all  missionaries  from  the  country.  They  take  the  view  that  to  educate 
a  man  is  to  give  him  aspirations,  and  that  a  man  with  aspirations  is 
distinctly  less  useful  as  an  industrial  factor  in  a  country  where  bone  and 
sinew  are  more  needed  than  intelligence.  The  last  can  be  obtained  from 
the  white  man,  and  it  is  trenching  on  his  domain  to  allow  the  native 
to  compete  with  him.  This  view  of  the  question,  crudely  but  accurately 
expressed,  may  seem  to  those  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion to  lead  directly  to  the  degradation  of  man.  It  ignores  all  the 
theories  on  which  are  based  our  conceptions  of  the  progress  of  the 
human  family.  It  draws  a  line  between  races.  It  fixes  a  great  gulf 
between  the  superior  and  the  inferior.  Humanity  is  no  longer  one 
family,  but  a  collection  of  species  incapable  of  amalgamation.  In  fact, 
in  South  Africa  I  have  frequently  heard  men  speak  of  '  human  beings 
and  Kafirs.'  Many  will  boldly  deny  that  the  black  man  is  any  more 
a  human  being  than  is  a  baboon.  A  very  large  employer  of  native 
labour  said  to  me  that  the  Kafir  is  by  nature  different  from  the  white 
man  ;  that  he  is  deceitful,  thievish,  and  secretive  ;  that  no  white  man 
can  understand  him  or  discover  his  real  purpose.  Periodically,  he 
said,  the  Kafirs  hold  '  schools '  in  which  the  doctrines  inculcated  are 

(1)  that  no  native  must  ever  inform  against  another  to  a  white  man,  and 

(2)  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  native  to  get  all  that  he  can  by  fair  or 
foul  means  from  the  white  man.     '  The  Kafir  is  by  nature  a  liar  and  a 
rogue,  and  has  a  different  standard  of  conduct  and  of  morals  from  the 
white.'     It  would,  of  course,  be  interesting  to  hear  the  Kafir  on  this 
subject.     It  is  possible  that  he  might  assert  that  the  white  man  has 
not  infrequently  robbed  him ;   that  he  has  on  occasions  tricked  and 
deceived  him;  that  he  has  sometimes  conspired  against  him.    But 
this  way  of  regarding  the  matter  is  in  South  Africa  looked  on  as 
trifling  with  the  subject,  as  doctrinaire,  and  as  quite  beside  the 
question. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  by  many  in  South  Africa  is  yet  looked  back 
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to  as  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  great  man  of  action,  propounded  the 
doctrine  of  '  equal  rights  for  all  civilised  men  south  of  the  Zambesi.' 
Rhodes,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
where  the  qualified  native  has  political  rights.  Many  of  his  followers, 
when  now  faced  with  his  doctrine,  agree  to  it,  but  assert  that  the 
qualification  '  civilised '  must  exclude  all  coloured  men  from  equality 
of  rights  for  an  indefinite  period.  No  man,  they  say,  can  possibly  be 
civilised  in  a  couple  of  generations.  It  has  taken  Europeans  centuries 
of  growth  before  they  have  attained  to  their  present  civilisation.  The 
native  who  is  emerging  from  barbarism  must  undergo  a  similar  period 
of  probation.  Certainly  he  cannot  be  civilised  in  our  time.  Many 
South  Africans  who  see  the  difficulties  in  maintaining  this  line  of  argu- 
ment are  content  if  they  can  postpone  the  impending  cataclysm  to  a 
period  beyond  their  time  and  possibly  their  children's.  Forty  or 
fifty  years  hence,  they  say,  the  native  may  begin  to  show  himself 
*  civilised.'  Then  it  will  be  time  to  consider  the  question  of  '  equal 
rights.'  Of  course  the  weakness  of  this  position  is  that  the  native 
may  not  be  content  to  wait.  But  that  is  another  question. 

There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  carrying  into  effect  this  policy 
with  respect  to  the  natives  in  South  Africa  were  the  aborigines  to 
submit  quietly  to  whatever  treatment  their  white  superiors  thought  fit 
to  deal  out  to  them.  But  herein  lies  the  difficulty.  The  Kafir  is 
beginning  to  think  for  himself.  He  has  newspapers  published  and 
written  by  himself.  He  has  able  teachers  and  orators.  He  has  good 
business  capacity.  For  many  years  Great  Britain  has  sent  into 
the  country  Christian  missionaries  to  teach  the  native  that  in  the 
sight  of  God  all  men  are  equal ;  that  Christ  died  for  all  men ;  that 
to  acquire  a  right  to  political  and  religious  equality,  on  earth  or  in 
heaven,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  coloured  man  should  adopt 
civilised  habits  and  lead  a  Christian  life.  '  But  now,'  says  the  Kafir, 
'  when  we  come  up  to  your  requirements  you  deny  us  our  rights. 
We  have  accepted  your  Christianity,  we  have  adopted  your  civilisa- 
tion, and  yet  you  say  we  are  not  to  have  equality.  What  is  the 
use  of  our  being  equal  with  the  white  man  in  the  sight  of  God  if  we 
are  to  be  inferior  to  him  in  the  sight  of  man  ?  You  have  deceived 
us.'  The  result  is  that  a  sense  of  injustice  is  being  engendered,  and  this 
is  never  desirable  where  the  aggrieved  are  in  a  position  to  strike  back, 
to  make  themselves  felt.  No  wonder  that  the  Trarisvaaler  desires  that 
the  missionary  should  be  expelled  from  the  country,  and  that  incon- 
venient and  manifestly  inapplicable  doctrines  of  the  equality  of  man 
should  cease  to  be  preached  to  the  native. 

But  the  missionaries  are  not  the  only  people  to  blame  for  giving 
the  native  unsuitable  ideas.  One  of  the  grounds  of  adverse  criticism 
made  powerful  use  of  before  the  war  by  the  opponents  of  Boer  govern- 
ment in  the  Transvaal  was  the  treatment  of  the  native.  He  got  no 
rights,  it  was  said,  and  frequently  was  illtreated.  Consequently  it 
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entered  into  the  head  of  the  Kafir,  who  knew  more  than  was  imagined 
of  the  great  political  controversy  that  raged  between  his  white  masters, 
that  the  victory  of  Great  Britain  meant  an  improved  position  for  him. 
England,  he  came  to  think,  was  on  the  side  of  God  and  the  missionaries, 
and  now  he  thinks  that  she  should  act  up  to  her  principles — a  most 
inconvenient  demand  under  the  circumstances.  The  Kafirs  consider 
that  they  have  a  grievance.  They  say  openly  in  the  kraals  of  the 
Western  Transvaal  that  they  expected  when  they  became  subjects  of 
the  Great  King  to  have  equal  rights  with  his  other  subjects.  They 
pay  to  him  heavy  taxes  and  yet  are  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
They  are  evidently  not  aware  that  the  man,  whether  white  or  black, 
who  asks  that  peoples  should  be  governed  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  logic,  or  who  thinks  that  principles  and  promises  made  for 
particular  purposes  should  be  subsequently  redeemed,  has  learned 
little  from  the  history  of  civilisation,  and  asks  for  what  it  is  often 
impossible  to  concede. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  more  intelligent  officials  entrusted  with 
the  direction  of  native  affairs  approve  of  what  in  South  Africa  is  con- 
sidered a  pro-native  policy,  that  is  a  policy  which  recognises  the  right 
of  the  African  to  some  control  of  his  own  affairs.  They  do  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  favour  the  granting  to  him  of  the  franchise  on  equal 
terms  with  the  whites,  but  they  consider  that  he  should  either  get  a 
separate  representation  in  the  Legislative  Councils  where  such  are 
established,  or  that  separate  districts  or  reservations  should  be  set  aside 
for  natives  where  they  can  develop  their  own  government  organisation. 
A  Native  Commissioner  in  the  Transvaal,  a  man  of  thought  and  intelli- 
gence, said  to  me  that  until  a  fair  solution  of  the  political  and  land 
questions  as  they  affect  the  Kafir  is  arrived  at  there  is  bound  to  be 
trouble.  He  thinks  that  the  best  settlement  of  the  political  question 
is  to  preserve  the  tribal  government  of  the  natives  and  endeavour 
to  direct  it  on  good  lines,  and  not  to  attempt  to  detribalise,  which  is 
the  policy  advocated  by  many.  The  natives  are  still  largely  organised 
in  tribes  under  their  chiefs,  who  rule  them  in  accordance  with  recog- 
nised customs.  Instead  of  attempting  to  break  up  this  tribal  organi- 
sation, it  should  be  encouraged  by  getting  every  native  to  register  under 
his  tribe,  no  matter  where  he  may  be  temporarily  residing,  and  every 
native  so  registered  should  be  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  tribal  govern- 
ment. No  rights  of  a  political  nature  need  be  given  to  a  native  outside 
such  tribal  rights.  This  would  prevent  him  from  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  his  white  neighbours,  and  would  give  him  the  right  to  manage 
his  own  affairs  undisturbed  by  the  white  man.  As  tribal  government 
is  now  developing,  the  power  of  the  chiefs  is  rapidly  being  limited  and 
steadied  by  the  rising  power  of  the  headmen  who  form  the  tribal 
council,  and  thus  the  exercise  of  the  tyranny  that  formerly  made  the 
government  of  the  Kafir  chief  so  objectionable  from  the  European 
point  of  view  is  prevented. 
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Whether  the  native  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  land  in  his  own 
name,  or  at  all,  is  becoming  a  question  of  much  importance  in  the 
Transvaal.  It  is  asserted  that  if  he  be  permitted  to  do  so  he  will 
purchase  large  farms,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  on  them  his  fellows, 
and  that  soon  again  he  will  possess  the  land.  As  the  Kafir  acquires 
wealth — and  many  of  them  have  even  now  a  considerable  amount  of 
ready  money — it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will  spend  it  in  this  way, 
and  it  requires  little  imagination  to  convince  us  that,  with  a  large 
native  population  firmly  seated  in  legal  possession  of  land  and  fulfilling 
in  respect  of  it  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  the  difficulty  of  treating 
them  as  a  class  disentitled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  will  be  greatly 
increased.  The  danger  is  now  the  greater  in  that  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  war  and  disease  and  the  resulting  poverty, 
many  Boers  are  prepared  to  sell  their  farms  whenever  a  good  price 
is  offered.  The  question  has  been  recently  raised  in  the  Land  Transfer 
Office  of  the  Transvaal,  where  a  native  purchaser  of  land  sought  to 
get  the  transfer  registered  in  his  own  name.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Government,  but  no  definite  rule  seems 
to  have  been  laid  down  except  that  the  temporary  expedient  has  been 
adopted  of  registering  all  purchases  of  land  by  natives  in  the  name 
of  the  Native  Commissioner  in  trust.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the 
law  of  trusts,  however,  is  aware  that  this  is  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
which  will  have  to  be  faced  without  much  further  delay.  The  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  the  best  solution  would  be  to  schedule 
certain  districts  of  the  country  that  are  admittedly  little  suited  for 
white  habitation,  such  as  the  country  of  the  '  low  veldt,'  comprising 
the  Zoutpansberg  and  other  large  areas  of  the  Transvaal,  and  permit 
coloured  people  freely  to  acquire  the  title  to  land  in  such  districts 
while  excluding  them  from  the  more  healthy  parts  of  the  country 
that  are  suitable  for  the  European  races.  This  solution,  which  is 
favoured  by  many  experienced  and  thoughtful  officials  connected 
with  the  Native  Affairs  Department,  would  also  be  approved  of  by 
leaders  of  opinion  among  the  Boers. 

I  was  naturally  anxious  to  find  out  the  views  held  by  Boer  leaders, 
whose  opinions  on  this  question  are,  for  several  reasons,  perhaps  of 
greater  real  importance  than  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  European 
peoples  in  South  Africa.  I  accordingly  discussed  the  subject  with 
some  of  them,  who  certainly  showed  statesmanlike  appreciation  and 
political  foresight  of  a  high  order.  One  Boer  leader  said  to  me  : 
'  Perhaps  the  most  serious  question  in  South  Africa  is  that  of  the 
natives.  It  hangs  over  every  other.  The  Boers  from  the  beginning 
saw  its  importance,  and  deliberately  adopted  a  policy  of  not  putting 
the  native  on  an  equality  with  the  white  man,  an  absolutely  necessary 
policy  if  South  Africa  is  to  be  a  white  man's  land.  The  true  policy  is 
to  secure  the  various  native  tribes  their  locations  and  their  own 
districts  and  countries  such  as  Swaziland,  Basutoland,  &c.  Allow 
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them  to  live  there  in  their  own  way,  no  whites  to  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  them.     On  the  other  hand,  if  they  come  into  the  white  man's 
districts  they  must  do  so  on  white  man's  terms,  and  have  no  share 
in  the  government.     They  are  well  off  on  farms.     They  get  high  wages 
and  spend  little,   and   are,  monetarily   speaking,   very   prosperous. 
The  natives  are  still  on  the  borders  of  savagedom ;  you  cannot  civilise 
a  people  in  a  few  years,  or  in  a  generation.    When  they  become 
civilised,  then  a  new  policy  can  be  adopted.    Now  the  proper  policy 
is  to  treat  them  kindly  and  justly,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  political 
equality.    To  give  them  votes  would  be  a  great  mistake.     It  would 
merely  open  the  door  to  bribery  and  corruption.    It  would  enable 
rich  capitalists  to  go  to  a  native  chief  and  bribe  him  to  get  his  people 
to  vote  a  particular  way.    We  can  see  how  the  thing  works  in  the 
Cape.     At  the  last  election  the  Progressive  party  went  to  the  con- 
stituencies where  the  native  vote  was  strong  and  promised  various 
impossible  things  to  secure  that  vote,  and  the  Bond  was  just  as  bad. 
The  temptation  is  too  great.     The  proposal  of  the  Native  Affairs 
Commission  to  give  to  the  native  a  separate  representation  is  equally 
objectionable,    for    the    Kafir  does  not  understand  or  appreciate 
representative   government.    The   native  is   growing   more   rapidly 
than  the  European,  and  if  we  are  not  careful  in  fifty  years  South 
Africa  will  be  a  country  in  which  no  white  man  can  live.    It  will  have 
a  teeming  population  of  coloured  people  who  will  oust  all  others. 
Even  now  educated  coloured  men  from  America  are  coming  over 
and  preaching  to  their  fellows  that  Africa  is  for  the  Africans.    This  is 
why  we  object  to  the  Chinese  immigrants.    You  may  bring  them  in 
with  the  best  intentions,  but,  say  what  you  will,  you  cannot  get  them 
out  again.1    W^e  have  an  example  in  the  Indians  in  Natal.    The  whites, 
who  were  in  a  great  minority  as  compared  with  the  Kafirs,  brought 
over  Indian  coolies,  they  said,  to  do  special  work  only,  and  now  those 
Indians  outnumber  the  whites.     All  who  value  the  Transvaal  must 
unite  to  keep  out  the  Chinese.    It  is  a  terribly  serious  question  for  those 
who  mean  to  live  in  the  country.' 

Another  very  astute  and  intellectual  leader  of  Boer  opinion  in 
the  Transvaal — and  they  have  many  men  of  remarkable  political 
ability  and  fairness  of  mind — said  to  me  :  '  The  Boer  is  not  against 
the  concession  of  rights  to  the  natives,  but  he  does  not  want  South 
Africa  to  become  a  black  man's  country,  as  it  will  if  equal  rights  be 
given  to  all.'  Personally,  he  said,  he  did  not  object  to  the  civilised 
native  getting  political  rights.  He  recognised  that  you  cannot  with 
impunity  sit  on  the  safety-valve,  and  as  the  native  contributes  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  he  will  naturally  want 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  will  cost  the  mine-owner  at  least  six  pounds  a 
head  to  repatriate  each  Chinaman  at  the  end  of  his  term.  The  temptation  will  be 
great  to  save  this  expenditure  by  conniving  at  the  escape  of  the  Chinaman  whose 
time  has  expired. 
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a  share  in  the  government.  But  rights  must  be  given  with  discrimina- 
tion. The  Boer,  he  alleged,  was  never  unjust  to  the  natives.  He, 
as  a  boy,  was  brought  up  with  the  Kafir  boy  as  his  playmate,  and  such 
a  state  of  things  must  establish  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
races.  The  missionary  has  always  misrepresented  the  attitude  of 
the  Boer  towards  the  native.  My  friend  added  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  frame  any  cut  and  dried  scheme  for  dealing 
with  the  question  of  native  rights.  As  circumstances  alter,  policy 
should  be  altered.  Look  at  the  mistake  made  in  the  United  States  oi 
America  in  establishing  after  the  war  a  cut  and  dried  system  of  native 
enfranchisement  which  is  found  to  be  unworkable. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  more  statesmanlike  Boer  leaders. 
Naturally  the  less  educated  countryman  is  somewhat  cruder  in  his 
methods,  and  joins  with  the  mass  of  white  opinion  in  regarding  the 
native  rather  as  a  means  of  production  than  as  a  human  being  entitled 
to  rights. 

There  is,  however,  a  well-founded  apprehension  that  the  native 
may  prove  troublesome,  and  that  unless  something  is  done  to  satisfy 
him  he  may  resolve  to  fight  his  own  battle,  and  force  rights  for  himself. 
Were  he  to  rise  in  arms  it  is  admitted  that  the  results  would  be  very 
disastrous.  The  Kafir  has  learned  much  during  the  late  Boer  War. 
He  knows  intimately  how  the  white  men  fight.  He  understands  the 
use  of  arms,  and  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country.  Many 
white  men  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  feeling  in  South  Africa 
are  convinced  that  a  native  rising  is  probable.  Some  who  belong  to 
that  class  of  physicians  who  have  faith  in  blood-letting — the  remedy 
is  simple  and  does  not  require  much  thought  or  skill — will  tell  you  that 
such  an  outbreak  would  be  most  desirable.  It  would  cause  trouble 
and  injury  to  many,  but  it  would  scotch  native  aspirations  for  a 
time,  and  apres  nous  le  deluge. 

The  fact  that  the  native  in  all  the  South  African  Colonies  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  revenue  is  admittedly  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  those  who  object  to  the  concession  to  him  of  political  rights.  In 
the  Transvaal  he  now  pays  a  poll-tax  of  21.  per  annum.  This,  together 
with  pass  duties,  &c.,  yields  a  revenue  of  over  half  a  million  a  year. 
It  will  naturally  be  argued  that  a  class  that  contributes  so  substan- 
tially to  the  support  of  the  country  should  have  some  voice  in  its 
management.  This  ground  of  claim  for  representation  is  the  stronger, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  matters  for  decision  by  the  Governments 
of  the  various  Colonies  is  the  incidence  and  amount  of  native  taxation. 
A  considerable  body  of  opinion  would  largely  increase  direct  taxation 
on  the  native  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  work  under  conditions 
that  at  present  do  not  attract  him.  The  answer  to  this  argument 
given  to  me  by  many  leading  men,  including  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  the  Cape  whose  division  included  a  large  native  popula- 
tion, is  that  the  native  has  got  a  sufficient  benefit  for  the  taxation 
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that  lie  has  to  pay  in  the  security  that  he  enjoys  under  the  white 
man's  rule.  Look,  it  is  said,  at  the  conditions  under  which  he  lived 
in  former  times,  when  he  was  subject  to  gross  tyranny  from  his  chiefs, 
under  whose  rule  his  life  and  property  were  never  safe.  The  benefit 
from  this  change  in  conditions  is  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  not  giving  to  the  native  any  political  rights.  Some  one  present  at 
the  discussion  suggested  that  this  argument  would  also  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  Transvaal  citizen  when  he  also  demands  political  rights, 
as  he  is  now  protected  from  what  he  alleged  was  gross  tyranny.  It 
could  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  cases  in  all  countries.  It  would 
mean  that  the  grant  of  a  benefit  in  the  past  is  a  conclusive  answer  to 
all  demands  for  political  rights  in  the  future.  But  then  such  con- 
siderations, in  South  Africa  as  elsewhere,  are  looked  upon  as  foolish 
and  doctrinaire.  -fr- 

it is,  perhaps,  too  often  assumed  that  native  peoples  have  as  great 
a  sense  of  the  benefits  of  civilised  government  as  have  the  inventors 
and  organisers  of  such  government.  Those  best  qualified  to  judge, 
those  who  look  below  the  surface  in  dealing  with  subject  peoples 
and  know  their  views,  are  convinced  that  often  it  is  not  so:  that 
native  peoples,  whether  in  India,  Egypt,  or  South  Africa,  really  prefer 
their  own  government,  carried  on  in  their  own  way,  with  all  the 
objections  that  attach  to  such  governments  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Western  civilisation,  to  a  system  to  them  strange,  alien,  and  out 
of  touch  with  their  wishes,  their  habits  and  their  customs.  What 
we  regard  as  tyranny  is  often  looked  upon  by  the  peoples  subject  to 
it  as  open  to  little  real  objection. 

We  are  now,  I  think,  in  a  position  to  realise  what  is  the  problem 
that  has  to  be  solved  with  respect  to  the  native  races  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  really  a  very  simple  one  :  What  is  to  be  the  place  of  the  coloured 
man  in  the  future  political  and  social  organisation  of  the  country, 
on  the  assumption  that  South  Africa  is  to  be  a  white  man's  land  ?  Is 
he  to  be  treated  as  a  possible  fellow-citizen,  or  as  of  a  class  apart, 
useful  and  necessary  in  the  economic  development  of  the  country, 
but  unfitted  by  nature  and  environment  to  take  part  in  the  higher 
social  life  and  in  the  political  organisation  of  South  Africa  ? 

The  solutions  presented  of  this  problem  are  various,  but  they  may 
perhaps  be  codified  into  four,  namely  : 

(1)  Give  the  coloured  man  the  same  social  and  political  rights  as 
the  white  man,  as  he  shows  himself,  or  becomes,  qualified.     This  is, 
roughly,  the  system  at  present  prevailing  under  the  constitution  of  the 
Cape  Colony. 

(2)  Deal  with  him  as  on  a  separate  plane  of  civilisation,  and  give  him 
different  social  rights  and  a  different   political  representation  from 
those  of  the  white  man,  who  will,  under  all  conditions,  secure  for 
himself  the  determining  voice  in  governing  the  country.     This  plan 
is  favoured  by  many  responsible  men  in  touch  with  the  natives. 
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(3)  Isolate  him  as  far  as  possible  in  reservations  of  his  own,  and 
there  let  him  work  out  his  own  methods  of  government,  giving  no 
share  in  the  government  of  the  white  man's  country  to  those  who  come 
outside  their  reservations.    This  solution  is  put  forward  by  many 
thoughtful  leaders  of  Boer  opinion,  and  by  various  officials  in  the 
Native  Affairs  Department. 

(4)  Give  him  no  political  rights  whatever.    Treat  him  as  funda- 
mentally inferior  to  the  white  man,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  as  on  an 
equality  with  him.    This  is  the  view  held  by  many  capitalists  and 
mining  men,  as  well  as  by  probably  a  majority  of  Europeans  who  live 
permanently  in  the  country  and  see  the  threatening  danger  from 
the  black  man  and  can  suggest  no  remedy  on  any  lines  of  equality 
of.  race. 

None  of  these  suggested  solutions,  however,  is  satisfactory. 
The  first,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  human  race, 
perhaps  will  most  readily  appeal  to  home  European  opinion,  where 
men  formulate  theories  and  base  on  them  policies  which  are  considered 
good  for  other  people,  and  do  not  affect  themselves.  Such,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  view  of  the  South  African,  who  answers  such  a  proposal  by 
saying  that  the  native  is  not  really  to  be  classed  as  a  human  being, 
and  that  to  give  him  political  rights  will  prevent  the  country  from 
being  a  white  man's  land.  That  the  native  has  rights  under  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  considered  very  unfortunate, 
and  until  a  constitutional  change  is  made  a  federation  of  South  African 
States  need  not  be  discussed.2 

The  second  suggestion,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Report 
of  the  Native  Affairs  Commission,  would  put  the  native  on  a  different 
plane  from  the  white  man,  and  give  him  a  separate  representation, 
but  still  a  voice  in  the  government.  It  is  considered  as  objectionable 
by  many  as  the  first  proposal.  It  will,  it  is  argued,  leave  open  the 
door  for  intrigue  and  corruption,  and  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  fix  the  proportions  in  which  representation  should  be  given.  If 
in  numerical  proportion  to  the  whites  the  native  will  soon  have  the 
balance  of  power,  and  if  cut  down  so  as  to  secure  the  dominance  of 
the  white,  then  there  will  always  be  just  grounds  for  discontent  and 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  coloured  man. 

The  third  suggestion  has  much  to  commend  it,  but  it  has  the 
objection  that  no  one  can  be  sure  that  gold,  or  diamonds,  or  desirable 
land  may  not  be  found  in  whatever  district  may  be  set  aside  as  suitable 
for  native  reservation.  Basutoland  has  been  carefully  preserved  to 
the  natives  up  to  the  present  with  most  satisfactory  results,  but 
when  Lerothodi,  the  paramount  chief,  died  last  August,  an  agitation 
was  raised  in  the  Johannesburg  papers  and  elsewhere  for  the  removal 
of  the  restrictions  that  prevented  white  men  from  prospecting  in  the 

2  The  1905  constitution  for  the  Transvaal  expressly  limits  the  franchise  to  white 
men. 
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country  and  opening  it  for  development.  It  is  intolerable,  it  was 
argued,  that  a  country  suspected  of  possessing  ricli  minerals  should 
be  closed  to  prospectors  and  mining  speculators,  who  would  introduce 
civilisation  and  give  the  natives  a  desire  for  luxuries  that  would 
oblige  them  to  work. 

The  policy  that  would  give  the  native  no  rights  is  good  enough 
so  long  as  he  is  content  to  admit  racial  inferiority,  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  obtain  political  rights.  But  how  long  will  that  be  when 
we  find  that  he  has  already  his  well- edited  newspapers,  his  capable 
and  educated  organisers  and  speakers,  and  is  getting  into  touch  with 
his  American  coloured  brethren,  who  suggest  to  him  that  the  claim 
of  Africa  for  the  Africans  is  not  unreasonable  or  unnatural  ? 

The  more  we  think  over  the  subject  and  the  more  we  know  about 
it,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  so  clear  a 
thinker  as  Mr.  John  Morley  arrived  at  with  respect  to  the  same  question 
in  the  United  States — that  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  insoluble 
problem  that  can  be  conceived.  As  we  listen  to  the  arguments 
advanced  by  men  of  all  classes  and  shades  of  opinion  in  South 
Africa  and  realise  that  probably  with  them  will  lie  the  destiny  of 
the  land,  we  can  hardly  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  question 
will  only  be  solved  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  evolution,  the  struggle 
for  existence,  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  man,  of  natural  right,  although  it  has  done  much  for  mankind, 
does  not  get  rid  of  the  inexorable  law  of  development.  The  more 
we  study  human  history  and  experience,  the  more  do  we  realise  that 
the  concession  of  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  natural  rights 
of  man  only,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  when  the  people  who  demand  them 
have  sufficient  force  to  compel.  There  is  hardly  an  instance  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man,  of  liberty  and  equality,  has,  in  any 
fundamental  case,  been  put  into  application  except  where  the  forces 
were  too  strong  to  withstand  opposition.  The  French  Revolution 
resulted  in  the  freedom  and  enfranchisement  of  the  peasant  because 
he  was  strong  enough  to  wrest  power,  and  the  British  citizen  had 
also  to  struggle  hard  and  long  before  he  obtained  the  political  rights 
he  considered  he  was  entitled  to.  Civilised  communities  are  easily 
swayed  by  splendid  conceptions  so  long  as  the  application  of  the 
idea  does  not  directly  endanger  their  own  prosperity  or  interfere 
with  their  own  convenience.  Thus  slavery  was  abolished  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States  by  the  action  of  those  who  owned  no 
slaves,  and  against  the  protest  of  those  who  did,  and  yet  few  will  assert 
that  the  latter  were  less  educated  or  civilised  than  the  former.  The 
noblest  principle  is  usually  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  and  is  considered 
inapplicable  and  doctrinaire,  wherever  its  practical  application 
is  likely  to  interfere  with  or  threaten  the  dominance  or  prosperity 
of  the  determining  section  of  the  community. 

The  concession  of  political  and  social  rights  to  the  negro  in  the 
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United  States  was  due  to  that  part  of  the  population  that  did  not 
personally  suffer,  that  was  not  itself  affected.  Of  course,  individuals 
worked  nobly  and  untiringly  to  arouse  sentiment  and  to  move  opinion, 
but  it  remains  true  that  the  people  who  carried  emancipation  were 
themselves  not  really  affected.  A  community  or  a  section  of  a  com- 
munity will  frequently  undertake  tremendous  struggles  and  engage 
in  strenuous  conflicts  to  maintain  principles  that  in  their  application 
affect  others  rather  than  themselves. 

When  we  come  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  man  to  a 
problem  such  as  is  presented  to  us  in  South  Africa,  we  are  at  once 
confronted  with  a  volume  of  argument  that  cannot  be  airily  set  aside, 
that  will  prove  that  the  doctrines  that  Western  civilisation  had  come 
to  regard  as  axiomatic  and  fundamental  are  only  so  when  applied 
to  the  white  portion  of  the  community.  The  various  arguments 
that  for  generations  were  used  to  oppose  the  granting  of  the  franchise 
to  the  proletariat  in  England  and  other  European  countries  are,  with 
suitable  variants,  brought  forward  to  fortify  the  contention  that 
the  native  should  not  have  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  European. 
The  cynical  observer  may  note  that  the  Russian  Jew,  who  in  his 
native  country  is  denied  political  rights  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
now  urged  against  the  Kafir,  is  in  South  Africa  considered  fully 
entitled  to  political  equality  merely  because  he  is  a  white  man. 

The  true  reason  for  the  denial  of  political  rights  to  the  native  is, 
however,  never  concealed  in  South  Africa.  It  is  preached  every- 
where, and  by  all  classes  of  opinion,  that  if  South  Africa  is  to  be  a 
white  man's  land  the  native  must  not  be  enfranchised. 

The  struggle  that  lies  in  the  future  will  show  whether  the  Kafir 
is  capable  of  compelling  the  application  to  his  race  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  man,  or  whether,  as  is  asserted,  he  is  by  nature  an 
inferior  being.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  outside  interference 
is  avoided,  and  that  Africa  is  to  be  governed  by  African  opinion. 

To  provide  a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  situation  that  exists  in 
South  Africa  is  probably  beyond  the  wit  of  man  :  the  interests  are  too 
various,  the  consequences  are  too  sharply  defined. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  future. 
We  are  entering  on  a  period  of  struggle  and  controversy.  The  power 
of  the  native  to  force  a  consideration  of  his  claims  will  become  greater 
and  more  menacing.  He  will  produce  leaders  of  more  or  less  political 
capacity  and  instinct.  Concessions  will  from  time  to  time  be  given 
to  him,  sometimes  freely,  sometimes  grudgingly,  mainly  with  the 
object  of  warding  off  dangerous  combinations  and  to  get  out  of  serious 
situations.  But  this  means  constant  agitation,  embittered  con- 
troversy, and  an  unsettled  history.  There  is  the  possibility  that  we 
may  find  the  country  plunged  into  a  savage  Native  War  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  drawing  Boer  and  Briton  more  closely  together  against 
the  common  enemy,  but  which  will  cause  much  suffering,  bitterness, 
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and  savagery.  In  a  war  between  civilised  men  and  uncivilised  the 
tendency  is  for  the  civilised  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  uncivilised. 
The  result  of  such  a  war  would  probably  be  to  place  the  native  for  a 
time  in  a  position  of  dependence  and  servitude,  but  it  would  also 
throw  back  the  progress  of  the  country.  It  would  hasten  the  day 
when  men's  minds  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  the  great  question  of 
the  future :  Is  South  Africa  fitted  by  nature  and  circumstances  to  be 
a  white  man's  land  ?  f 

W.  F.  BAILEY. 
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LOCAL  AUTONOMY  AND  IMPERIAL  UNITY: 
THE    EXAMPLE    OF    GERMANY 


IN  Dr.  Moritz  Busch's  diary,  entitled  Bismarck  in  the  Franco-German 
War,  we  find  under  the  date  of  the  23rd  of  November,  1870,  the 
following  entry : 

About  ten  o'clock  I  went  in  to  tea,  and  found  Bismarck,  Bohlen,  and  Hatzfeld 
still  there.  The  Chief  was  engaged  with  the  three  Bavarian  plenipotentiaries 
in  the  salon.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  he  threw  open  the  folding  doors, 
put  his  head  in,  looked  round  kindly,  and  when  he  saw  that  there  were  several 
of  us,  came  up  to  us,  and  sat  down  at  the  table  with  a  glass  in  his  hand.  '  Now,' 
said  he,  excitedly,  *  the  Bavarian  business  is  settled  and  everything  signed.  We 
have  got  our  German  unity  and  our  Emperor.' 

Thus  ended  the  negotiations  which  Bismarck  had  week  after  week 
patiently  carried  on  at  Versailles  within  earshot  of  the  cannonade 
of  the  siege  of  Paris.  Bavaria  had  been  the  last  of  the  German  States 
to  hold  out  against  the  proposed  confederation  of  Germany.  On  the 
19th  of  January,  1871,  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  William,  King  of 
Prussia,  was  proclaimed  German  Emperor,  Kaiser,  lord  of  every 
span  of  German  territory  outside  of  the  confines  of  Austria.  The 
constitution  established  in  1871  has  now  lasted  for  thirty-four  years, 
and  under  it  Germany  has  been  able  to  avoid  external  war  and  internal 
dissension.  It  is  worth  while  to  recall  how  this  constitution  was 
brought  about,  what  results  it  aimed  at  accomplishing,  and  what 
were  the  means  adopted  for  their  accomplishment. 

Before  Bismarck  began  his  work  as  Chancellor  there  lay  outside 
of  Prussia  and  Austria  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  independent 
German  States,  over  thirty  in  number.  Of  these  some  were  almost 
as  large  as  Ireland,  others  almost  as  small  as  the  Isle  of  Man.  Some 
were  governed  by  kings,  some  by  grand  dukes,  others  by  dukes,  and 
the  rest  by  petty  princes.  Legislation  was  carried  on  in  some  by  a 
single  chamber,  in  others  by  two  chambers,  a  higher  and  a  lower. 
In  some  the  system  of  election  was  direct,  in  others  it  was  indirect. 
In  some  the  composition  of  the  upper  chamber  was  rigidly  exclusive, 
in  others  it  was  fairly  popular. 

In  religion  the  divergence  among  the  States  was  as  great  as  in 
their  area  and  constitution.  Some  were  as  Catholic  as  Ireland,  some 
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were  as  Protestant  as  Scotland  or  Wales.  In  spite  of  these  differences 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  bring  about  a  general  confederation 
of  all  the  States  but  for  the  fact  that  adjoining  them  lay  not  one 
great  German  Power,  which  would  naturally  be  the  head  of  the  con- 
federation, but  two  great  German  Powers,  each  bent  on  baffling  the 
pretensions  of  the  other  to  become  its  head.  Years  of  futile  diplomatic 
war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  had  in  the  year  1862  apparently 
not  brought  the  German  States  any  nearer  to  an  effective  confedera- 
tion. For  a  short  time  King  William  of  Prussia,  in  despair  of  reaching 
a  satisfactory  solution,  was  almost  prepared  to  consent  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  should  be  declared  hereditary  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, provided  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  declared  to  be  hereditary 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Germany.  Such  an  arrangement  could  not 
have  survived  the  first  strain  to  which  it  was  sure  to  be  subjected. 

Bismarck  nourished  no  illusions.  He  saw  that  Prussia  would 
never  be  permitted  to  organise  a  lasting  German  confederation  while 
Austria  continued  to  be  a  German  State,  and  he  saw  that  Austria, 
so  long  a  dominant,  if  not  the  dominant,  power  among  the  German 
States,  would  not  voluntarily  abandon  her  position.  Consequently 
war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  was  inevitable;  nor  did  it  seem 
possible  to  avoid  a  war  with  France.  A  jealous  and  dominant  neigh- 
bour, she  was  not  likely  to  look  calmly  on  while  Prussia,  a  com- 
paratively weak  Power,  by  uniting  the  weak  and  divided  German 
States  in  a  solid  confederation,  was  setting  up  on  the  very  borders 
of  France  an  empire  which  for  purposes  of  war  would  be  almost 
irresistible. 

In  1862  Bismarck  was  appointed  Chancellor.  He  at  once  began 
to  plan  the  series  of  apparently  unconnected  moves  in  that  mighty 
game  of  political  chess  which,  beginning  with  the  invasion  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  in  1864,  did  not  end  till  1871,  when  at  Versailles  William, 
King  of  Prussia,  was  proclaimed  German  Emperor — a  game  played 
all  through  without  haste,  without  rest,  and,  it  must  be  added,  with- 
out scruple.  The  years  from  1862  to  1864  were  employed  in  pre- 
paration. In  1864  Bismarck  was  ready  to  act. 

The  contested  succession  to  the  Duchies  was  a  subject  of  dispute 
conveniently  open.  Bismarck  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  that  the  interests  of  Austria  would  be  served  by  his  joining 
with  Prussia  in  the  invasion  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  in  driving  out 
the  Danes.  The  Danes  were  driven  out,  and  then  came  the  question 
of  the  division  of  the  spoils.  By  securing  the  co-operation  of  Austria 
in  the  invasion  of  the  Duchies  Bismarck  had  protected  the  Prussian 
rear  from  attack,  he  had  successfully  wrested  Schleswig-Holstein 
from  Denmark,  and,  moreover,  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  very 
handy  cause  of  quarrel  with  Austria,  of  which  he  could  avail  himself 
as  soon  as  he  felt  sure  that  the  Prussian  Army  had  reached  such  a 
state  of  efficiency  as  to  make  victory  certain  in  a  war  with  Austria. 
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He  had  no  intention  of  yielding  to  her  a  single  acre  of  the  Duchies. 
From  the  first  he  had  marked  them  down  as  a  useful  addition  to 
Prussia,  and  to  Prussia  he,  accordingly,  in  the  end  added  them. 

Meanwhile  diplomatic  skill  was  able  to  protract  negotiations 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  until  the  Prussian  Army  was  fully  pre- 
pared for  war.  Then  by  diplomatic  ingenuity  Bismarck  contrived 
to  put  Austria  in  the  position  of  being  apparently  the  aggressor. 
On  the  12th  of  June,  1866,  Austria  declared  war  against  Prussia.  On 
the  23rd  of  June  the  first  Prussian  army  crossed  the  frontier,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  July  the  Austrian  army  was  absolutely  routed  at  Sadowa. 
Just  as  the  last  guns  were  fired,  and  as  the  Bang  of  Prussia  had  given 
the  general  order  to  cease  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  Moltke  and 
Bismarck  came  up  to  him.  '  Your  Majesty,'  said  Moltke,  '  has  won 
not  only  the  battle  but  the  campaign.'  Upon  which  Bismarck  added, 
i  The  question  at  issue  is  then  decided.  Now  we  must  try  to  establish 
again  the  old  friendship  with  Austria.'  On  the  field  of  Sadowa  he 
was  already  planning  Sedan.  The  road  to  Vienna  now  lay  open  and 
defenceless  to  the  victors.  Austria  had  at  once  to  arrange  to  make 
peace  on  the  best  terms  which  she  could  obtain  from  Bismarck.  On 
the  20th  of  July  it  was  agreed  that  a  truce  was  to  begin  on  the  22nd. 
On  the  26th  of  July  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Nikols- 
burg.  The  treaty  for  peace  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Prague  was  not 
signed  until  the  23rd  of  August.  It  is  important  to  bear  these  dates 
in  mind  in  order  to  understand  Bismarck's  next  moves.  By  the 
treaty  Austria  abandoned  for  ever  all  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  German  States,  and  thereby  she  removed  the  main  difficulty, 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  united  German 
confederation.  Meanwhile  other  difficulties  had  arisen. 

The  battle  of  Sadowa  had  startled  Napoleon.  It  was  the  first 
revelation  of  the  military  strength  of  Prussia.  The  Schleswig-Holstein 
campaign  of  1864  had  been  carried  on  against  Denmark,  a  second-rate 
Power,  and  it  had  been  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  Austrian  as  well  as  of 
Prussian  troops ;  but  in  the  Prusso-Austrian  campaign  Prussia  had 
pitted  herself  against  one  of  the  first  Powers  of  Europe,  and  had  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity  shattered  the  finest  army  which  she  had 
ever  put  into  the  field.  If  a  military  nation  on  the  borders  of  France, 
and  capable  of  such  an  achievement,  were  allowed  to  add  to  its  military 
strength  by  welding  all  the  armies  of  Germany  into  one  and  placing 
it  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  then  the  very  existence  of  France 
would  be  imperilled.  Such  was  Napoleon's  reasoning.  If  he  had 
been  free  to  act,  plainly  his  policy  would  have  been  to  frustrate  Prussia 
in  every  attempt  to  form  any  confederation  of  the  German  States, 
whether  such  confederation  was  to  comprise  all  the  German  States 
or  only  those  known  as  the  North  German  States,  i.e.  those  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Main.  In  order  to  see  why  he  was  not  free  to 
follow  this  policy  we  must  go  back  a  little. 
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Of  Bismarck  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  never  made  an  important 
move  without  having  carefully  considered  what  his  next  move  was  to 
be.  In  the  beginning  of  June  1866  he  knew  that  immediate  war 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  was  certain.  He  had  every  confidence 
in  the  victory  of  Prussia,  and  he  at  once  prepared  to  put  himself  in  a 
position  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  victory  when  gained.  On  the 
10th  of  June,  1866,  i.e.  two  days  before  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Austria,  Bismarck  had  sent  to  all  the  German  States  his  plan  for  the 
future  confederate  constitution,  of  which  plan  the  following  were  the 
main  points  :  (a)  Exclusion  of  Austria  ;  (b)  creation  of  a  confederate 
marine ;  (c)  division  of  the  supreme  military  command,  Prussia 
taking  the  north  and  Bavaria  the  south ;  (d)  a  Parliament  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  and  empowered 
to  deal  with  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  several  States,  e.g. 
regulation  of  commercial  intercourse,  currency,  Customs,  &c.  The 
matters  thus  placed  under  the  control  of  the  central  Parliament,  and 
consequently  withdrawn  from  that  of  the  several  State  Legislatures, 
were  to  be  sharply  defined. 

The  publication  of  this  plan  was  made  known  to  Napoleon.  How 
is  it  that  he  made  no  protest  against  it  ?  The  explanation  is  simple. 
He  was  wholly  in  ignorance  of  Prussia's  strength  ;  he  felt  certain  that 
if  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  Prussia  the  latter  would  be 
crippled.  He  took  elaborate  precautions  to  secure  that  a  confederacy 
of  the  German  States  under  Austrian  leadership  should  not  follow 
upon  the  Austrian  victory ;  but  he  never  thought  of  the  contingency 
that  victory  might  fall  to  Prussia,  and  not  to  Austria.  Sadowa  upset 
all  Napoleon's  plans.  He  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  safety. 
One  of  his  Ministers  advised  him  to  place  100,000  troops  at  once  on 
the  Rhenish  frontier,  and  then  to  impose  terms  on  Prussia  ;  another 
pointed  out  that  his  army  was  wholly  unprepared,  and  that  if  he  got 
embroiled  in  war  with  Prussia  the  defeat  of  France  was  certain.  Prince 
Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Emperor  :  '  It  lies  in  the  interests  of  France, 
of  course,  that  Germany  should  remain  divided,  but  this  can  be  secured 
only  by  moderation,  mildness  and  tact.  Threats  and  violence  would 
ruin  everything.' 

Finally  the  Emperor  contented  himself  by  preparing  draft  terms 
of  the  peace  which  he  proposed  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
which  terms  were  on  the  14th  of  July,  1866,  telegraphed  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  draft  contained 
the  following  articles  : 

Austria  shall  acknowledge  the  dissolution  of  the  old  German  Confederation, 
and  not  oppose  a  new  organisation  of  Germany,  in  which  she  shall  have  no 
share. 

Prussia  shall  establish  a  union  of  North  Germany  which  shall  include  all 
States  north  of  the  line  of  the  Main. 

She  shall  hold  command  over  the  troops  of  the  same. 
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The  German  States  south  of  the  Main  shall  be  free  to  form  among  them- 
selves a  South  German  Union  [which  shall  enjoy  an  international  independent 
position].  The  national  connection  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Union  shall  be  regulated  by  free  and  common  consent. 

These  articles,  omitting  the  words  above  put  in  brackets,  were 
finally  embodied  in  the  Peace  of  Prague,  signed  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
1866.  More  than  once  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  that 
peace  was  in  great  danger  from  the  importunate  demand  for  an  in- 
crease of  territory  on  the  part  of  France. 

On  the  8th  of  August  Bismarck  had  for  once  lost  his  calmness 
and  control.  He  summoned  Von  Moltke  and  put  to  him  the  startling 
question  :  *  Can  you  carry  on  successfully  two  wars  at  the  same  time, 
one  against  Austria,  and  one  against  France  ? '  And  Moltke  said,  '  Yes, 
provided  that  both  wars  be  conducted  on  the  defensive.'  Moltke's 
proviso  adjourned  the  invasion  of  France  from  1866  to  1870.  Bis- 
marck, in  alluding  to  this  interview,  said,  '  Moltke's  plan  is,  then,  for  the 
defensive  in  Bohemia  and  for  the  defensive  on  the  Rhine  ;  this  might 
keep  up  a  long  time  and  bring  still  other  interventions  down  on  us. 
If  Moltke  had  proposed  first  to  finish  up  Austria  thoroughly,  and  then 
to  drive  out  the  French,  even  if  in  the  meantime  they  had  reached 
Berlin,  I  could  have  understood  it  better ;  but  played  on  defensive 
lines  the  game  is  too  high  for  me.  We  will  try  to  make  peace.' 

For  the  present  Bismarck  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  establishment 
of  a  confederation  of  the  North  German  States.  He  acted  with 
characteristic  promptitude,  knowing  the  dangers  which  any  delay 
might  entail.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  Von  Sybel's  work, 
The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  : 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1866,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  realisation 
of  the  North  German  Confederation.  In  a  circular  despatch  Bismarck  informed 
the  States  that  had  been  invited  to  join  on  the  16th  of  June  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Saxe-Meiningen  and  Eeuss  (elder  line),  the  acceptance  had  been 
universal.  He  also  laid  before  them,  on  the  basis  of  the  correspondence  that 
had  taken  place  in  that  connection,  the  outline  of  a  compact  of  alliance,  request- 
ing them  to  communicate  their  decision  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  compact 
designated  as  the  object  of  the  alliance  the  maintenance  of  the  independence 
and  integrity,  as  well  as  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  security,  of  the  States  that 
were  to  be  parties  to  it.  This  object  was  to  be  definitely  settled  and  established 
by  a  confederate  constitution  on  the  basis  of  the  Prussian  outline  of  the  10th  of 
June,  1866,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  Parliament  to  be  summoned  by  the  States 
in  common.  The  troops  of  the  Confederates  were  to  be  under  the  supreme 
command  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  elections  to  the  Parliament 
were  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  with  those  in  Prussia,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Imperial  law  of  1849.  Plenipotentiaries  from  the  States  were  to  meet  at  Berlin 
to  prepare  the  constitutional  draft  that  was  to  be  laid  before  the  Parliament  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  declared  upon  June  the  10th. 

In  this  document  there  appeared  again,  and  most  unmistakably,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Prussian  policy  at  that  time  :  firmness  and  moderation,  and 
the  policy  of  achieving  limited  but  lasting  results.  Nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  that  at  that  moment  Prussia  possessed  the  power  to  impose  upon  all  the 
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smaller  States  her  arbitrary  will.     But  such  thoughts  were  far  from  both  King 
and  Minister. 

Not  one  syllable  was  changed  after  the  great  victories  in  the  offers  and 
promises  that  had  been  made  before  the  war. 

In  1866  Bismarck  had  been  partially  foiled.  He  had  aimed  at 
bringing  about  a  confederation  of  all  the  German  States,  both  north 
and  south,  under  the  presidency  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  had  been 
obliged  for  the  moment  to  appear  to  rest  content  with  a  confederation 
of  the  Northern  States  only.  Austria  as  an  obstacle  to  his  plans  had 
disappeared.  France  remained.  The  next  three  years  were  devoted 
in  North  Germany  to  recasting  the  armies  of  the  several  German 
States  on  the  model  of  the  Prussian  army  which  had  proved  itself  so 
formidable  in  the  war  with  Austria.  Treaties  were  entered  into 
between  the  North  German  Confederation  and  the  most  important 
of  the  Southern  States,  with  a  view  of  making  their  armies  available 
for  co-operation  with  that  of  the  North  German  Confederation  if  and 
when  a  foreign  war  should  break  out. 

While  Moltke  and  Roon  were  perfecting  the  machinery  for  waging 
the  war,  Bismarck  was  preparing  to  force  it  on.  He  managed  his 
diplomacy  so  skilfully  that  at  the  desired  moment  the  declaration 
came  not  from  Germany,  but  from  France.  The  story  of  the  altered 
telegram  from  Ems  is  familiar  to  everyone.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
story.  In  private  life  it  would  not  read  well  even  in  police-court 
proceedings ;  but  the  alteration  had  the  effect  which  Bismarck  desired. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1870,  Napoleon  the  Third  declared  war 
against  Germany.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  details  of  this  terrible 
war,  from  which  after  seven  months  Germany  emerged  victorious  at 
every  point.  The  last  obstacle  to  a  united  confederation  of  all  the 
German  States  had  been  blown  into  the  air.  France  could  offer  no 
further  resistance  to  the  scheme  for  which  Bismarck  had  played  so 
long  and  for  such  appalling  stakes.  He  was  now  free  to  complete  his 
work. 

Bismarck  was  not  the  inventor  of  confederation  for  the  German 
States.  As  far  back  as  1849  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  establish 
this  confederation.  The  constitution-makers  of  that  time  were  men 
full  of  theories — "Radicals,  who  in  their  zeal  for  the  abolition  of  anomalies 
were  ready  to  pull  down  the  thrones  and  abolish  the  Parliaments  in  all 
the  States,  in  order  then  to  construct  new  Government  arrangements 
which  should  be  as  symmetrical  as  the  blocks  of  houses  in  Chicago. 
Their  reverence  for  uniformity  was  as  deep  as  that  of  the  Abbe  Sieves 
himself,  whose  paper  constitutions  were,  as  Carlyle  points  out,  so 
nearly  perfect  that  they  had  only  one  defect — '  they  would  not  march.' 
Bismarck  was  eminently  conservative  and  eminently  practical. 
He  recognised  that  States  were  aggregations  of  human  beings,  and  not 
of  mechanical  atoms.  He  cared  nothing  for  theoretic  symmetry. 
By  confederation  of  all  the  States  he  aimed  at  creating  a  living  and 
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healthy  organism,  and  not  a  beautifully  balanced  machine.  Cen- 
tralisation might  be  inevitable  in  order  to  attain  the  paramount 
objects  of  the  proposed  constitution,  but  it  was  never  to  be  an  object 
in  itself.  On  the  contrary,  the  substitution  of  central  control  for  local 
legislation  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil — a  necessary  evil,  perhaps, 
in  certain  cases,  but  still  an  evil.  Local  Parliaments  he  considered 
to  be  powerful  aids  to  Imperial  stability.  If  they  did  nothing  else, 
they  served  as  lightning-conductors  for  popular  impatience. 

When  Bismarck  came  to  prepare  his  scheme  of  confederation  he 
gave  effect  to  his  beliefs.  He  found  the  individual  States  each  with 
its  system  of  government,  its  sovereign,  its  legislative  systems  differing 
each  from  the  other  with  astonishing  variety,  and  instead  of  abolishing 
them  and  transferring  all  their  functions  to  a  central  authority,  or 
instead  of  trying  to  recast  all  these  systems  on  one  single  model,  he 
simply  left  them  as  he  found  them.  They  might  not  be  ideally  perfect, 
but  each  State  had  preserved  its  own  system,  and  Bismarck  arranged 
that  each  should  continue  to  preserve  its  own  system.  He  transferred 
from  the  State  Legislatures,  or,  to  use  an  expression  less  confusing  to 
English  readers, 'the  local  Legislatures,'  no  subject-matter  of  legislation 
save  such  as  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  paramount  objects  of  the 
constitution  must  of  necessity  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  central 
Legislature.  Now,  what  were  the  paramount  objects  of  Bismarck's 
proposed  confederation  ?  They  will  be  found  in  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  16th  of  April,  1871,  by  which  it  was  declared  that 
all  the  States  of  Germany  *  form  an  eternal  union  for  the  protection 
of  the  realm  and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  German  people.' 

First,  and  above  all,  '  the  protection  of  the  realm,'  national  defence. 
To  this  every  other  consideration  must  be  subservient.  How  was  it 
to  be  secured  ?  By  organising  the  armies  of  all  the  States  on  such  a 
system  that  in  time  of  war  they  should  form  one  homogeneous  army. 
Plainly,  to  attain  this  object  centralisation  was  essential.  The  armies 
must  be  trained  according  to  one,  and  not  according  to  several,  systems. 
There  must  be  a  hierarchy  of  authority,  from  the  subaltern  officer  in 
the  smallest  State  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  all  the 
States.  By  the  constitution  the  King  of  Prussia  was  declared  to  be 
hereditary  German  Emperor,  and  as  such  he  holds  the  supreme  direction 
of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Empire.  He  represents  the  Empire 
internationally ;  he  can,  without  consultation  with  any  authority, 
declare  war,  if  the  war  be  purely  defensive  ;  he  can  make  peace  ;  he 
can  enter  into  treaties  with  other  nations  ;  he  can  appoint  and  receive 
ambassadors.  An  offensive  war  he  cannot  declare  without  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Council,  the  functions  of  which  body  we  shall  shortly 
describe ;  nor  without  their  consent  can  he  make  treaties  in  relation  to 
any  matters  which  are  regulated  by  Imperial  legislation. 

Before  describing  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Empire  or  Confederation  respectively,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
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what  are  the  countries  in  which  these  bodies  actually  work,  and  this, 
we  think,  can  best  be  done  for  English  readers  by  comparing  in  point 
of  area  and  population  the  German  territorial  divisions  with  corre- 
sponding divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

First  comes  Prussia,  with  an  area  of  134,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  thirty-four  millions.  Prussia  is  to  Germany  what 
England  is  to  the  United  Kingdom.  She  is  by  far  the  largest  terri- 
torial division  of  Germany.  Although  the  area  of  England  is  only 
50,000  square  miles,  her  population  is  close  on  thirty- one  millions,  as 
against  the  thirty-four  millions  of  Prussia. 

Next  in  extent  comes  Bavaria,  which  comprises  29,000  square 
miles  and  which  supports  a  population  of  over  6  millions.  Bavaria 
most  nearly  resembles  Ireland,  which  contains  32,000  square  miles 
and  which  has  a  population  of  4J  millions.  The  analogy  between 
Bavaria  and  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  population  was  more  close 
some  thirty  years  ago  than  it  is  now.  In  the  year  1871  the  popula- 
tion of  Bavaria  was  considerably  under  5  millions  ;  it  has  now  risen 
to  over  6  millions.  In  the  same  year  (1871)  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  nearly  5J  millions ;  it  has  now  dropped  to  less  than 
4|  millions. 

Wurtemberg  is  almost  identical  with  Wales  both  in  area  and 
population,  the  area  of  each  being  7,500  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  Wales  being  1J  million,  while  that  of  Wiirtemberg  is  just 
2  millions. 

In  addition  to  these  three  States — Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtem- 
berg— there  are  included  in  the  Confederation  twenty-two  other 
States,  all  less  in  area  than  Wurtemberg,  but  one  of  which — viz., 
Saxony — has  a  larger  population.  The  populations  of  the  others  vary 
from  1,000,000  down  to  43,000.  Altogether  the  population  of  the 
Empire  or  Confederation  amounts  to  56  millions,  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  Prussia  contains  34  millions,  not  far  from  two-thirds  of 
the  whole.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  just  42  millions,  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  close  on  31  millions,  or  rather  more  than  two-thirds,  are 
contained  in  England. 

In  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  two  absolutely  distinct  Parlia- 
ments hold  their  session — the  Prussian  Legislature,  or  local  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Federal  or  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Prussian  Legis- 
lature is  in  many  respects  modelled  on  the  British  Parliament.  It 
consists  of  two  houses,  the  Lower  corresponding  to  our  House  of 
Commons,  the  Upper,  or  Herrenhaus,  corresponding  to  our  House  of 
Lords.  The  assent  of  the  King  and  of  both  Houses  is  requisite  for 
all  laws.  Financial  projects  and  estimates  must  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Lower  House,  and  they  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  en  bloc 
by  the  Upper  House.  The  King  has  an  absolute  veto  on  all  laws,  as 
in  England.  The  Lower  House  consists  of  433  members,  elected  not 
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directly,  but  indirectly.  Every  Prussian  of  twenty-four  years  of  age 
is  entitled  to  vote  as  an  indirect  elector.  The  persons  returned  by 
such  vote,  as  direct  electors,  then  elect  the  representatives  to  sit  in  the 
Lower  House.  The  Upper  House  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  Royal 
Family,  mediatised  princes,  heads  of  the  territorial  nobility,  and  life 
peers,  or  peers  even  for  a  more  restricted  period  nominated  by  the 
King.  This  Parliament,  or  local  Legislature,  deals  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  Prussia.  It  can  no  more  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Wiirtemberg  or  Bavaria  than  the  local  Legislature  of  Bavaria  can 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Prussia. 

The  Executive  Government  of  Prussia  is  carried  on  by  a  Ministry 
of  State,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  King  and  hold 
office  at  his  pleasure.  The  Ministry  is  divided  into  nine  departments  : 
Presidency  of  the  Council,  Finance,  Public  Works,  Instruction, 
Agriculture,  Justice,  Interior,  Commerce,  War. 

In  Berlin,  side  by  side  with  the  local  Legislature  of  Prussia,  but 
wholly  distinct  from  it,  sits  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Germany. 
Its  constitution  differs  from  that  of  every  Parliamentary  institution 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  consists  of  one  chamber — the  Reichs- 
tag— the  members  of  which  number  397.  They  are  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  and  by  ballot  for  the  term  of  five  years.  The 
number  of  members  to  represent  each  State  is  fixed.  Thus  Prussia 
sends  236  members,  Bavaria  48,  Saxony  23,  Wiirtemberg  17,  Hesse  9, 
and  each  of  the  smaller  States  numbers  varying  from  6  to  1.  The 
Reichstag  is  in  the  eye  of  the  public  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Its 
sittings  are  open,  and  from  its  debates  the  public  learn  the  arguments 
for  and  against  any  proposed  Imperial  measure.  No  measure  can 
pass  into  law  unless  it  receive  a  vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
Reichstag.  A  measure  may,  however,  receive  such  a  vote  and  still 
not  pass  into  law,  because  by  the  constitution  it  must  in  addition 
receive  a  similar  vote  in  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council.  This 
body  is  peculiar  to  Germany.  It  consists  of  fifty-eight  members 
appointed  by  the  Governments  of  the  individual  States  for  each 
session.  Thus  Prussia  appoints  seventeen  members,  Bavaria  six, 
Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg  four  each,  Baden  and  Hesse  three  each, 
Saxe-Weimar  and  Brunswick  two  each,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  States 
one  each.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  while  in  the  Reichs- 
tag Prussia  has  a  representation  amounting  to  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  number  of  members,  she  has  on  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal 
Council,  a  representation  of  less  than  one-third.  The  theory  of  the 
framer  of  the  Constitution  was  that  the  Reichstag  should  represent 
Germany,  and  that  the  Bundesrath  should  represent  the  individual 
States  of  Germany. 

That  the  Bundesrath  regards  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  individual  States  will  be  plain  from  a  single 
instance.  One  of  the  States,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  has  a  somewhat 
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antiquated  constitution.  It  has  no  elective  system.  Its  sole  public 
body  is  a  mediaeval  assembly  of  nobles  and  burgomasters.  To  the 
Reichstag  it  was  distasteful  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  any  State 
of  the  German  Confederation  should  lag  so  far  behind  in  the  race  of 
'  progress.'  Accordingly,  the  Reichstag  several  times  passed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  '  every  State  in  the  Empire  should  have  a  Parlia- 
mentary assembly.'  On  each  occasion  this  resolution  was  rejected 
by  the  Bundesrath,  not  because  the  constitution  in  question  met  with 
their  approval,  but  because  they  were  not  prepared  to  admit  the 
right  of  any  outside  authority  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  any  individual  State.  If  the  constitution  of  Mecklenburg  was 
defective,  then  it  was  for  Mecklenburg  herself  to  amend  it,  and  not 
for  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  subvert  or  alter  it. 

The  Bundesrath  cannot  be  called  a  House  of  Parliament.  It  is 
rather  a  council.  It  meets  with  closed  doors ;  it  publishes  no  reports 
of  its  proceedings.  Its  sanction  is,  however,  as  necessary  as  that  of 
the  Reichstag  for  the  passage  of  any  law,  and  therefore  it  wields  great 
power.  It  is  the  supreme  administrative  as  well  as  consultative 
board  of  the  Empire,  and  as  such  it  appoints  twelve  standing  com- 
mittees, viz.  :  for  the  army  and  fortifications ;  for  naval  matters  ; 
for  tariff,  Excise,  and  taxes  ;  for  trade  and  commerce ;  for  railways, 
posts,  and  telegraphs ;  for  civil  and  criminal  law ;  for  financial 
accounts ;  for  foreign  affairs ;  for  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  for  the  constitu- 
tion ;  for  the  standing  orders  ;  and  for  railway  tariffs. 

Each  of  these  committees  must  consist  of  the  representatives  of 
at  least  four  separate  States  of  the  Empire,  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Federal  Parliament  of 
Germany  has  no  Cabinet,  no  Federal  Ministry.  The  Standing  Com- 
mittees of  the  Bundesrath  take  the  place  of  a  Federal  Ministry.  Bis- 
marck was  severely  taken  to  task  for  not  creating  a  Ministry  as  part 
of  the  Federal  constitution.  His  defence  was  that  he  wished  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  individual  States ;  that  if  a  Federal  Ministry 
were  to  be  established  the  members  of  it  would  always  be  virtually 
appointed  by  the  President,  who  would  almost  certainly  be  a  Prussian, 
and  that  as  a  result  the  individual  States  would  soon  come  to  regard 
the  Ministry  as  the  representatives,  not  of  the  individual  States,  but 
of  Prussia  alone,  and  that,  consequently,  the  smaller  Governments 
would  be  thrown  into  opposition  to  national  unity. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  local 
Legislature  the  King  of  Prussia  has  an  absolute  veto.  As  German 
Emperor  he  has  not  an  absolute  veto  upon  measures  passed  by  the 
Reichstag  and  by  the  Bundesrath ;  but  he  is  not  wholly  powerless  in 
their  regard,  because  by  the  constitution  all  such  measures,  in  order 
to  take  effect,  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Emperor. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  matters  which  come 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  it  may  be  well 
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shortly  to  describe  the  constitutions  of  the  two  States — Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg — which  we  have  selected  because  of  the  analogy  of  their 
area  and  population  with  those  of  Ireland  and  Wales  respectively. 
Curiously  enough  they  have  the  further  analogy  of  religion ;  for  we 
find  that  in  Bavaria  Catholics  form  seven-tenths  and  Protestants 
three-tenths  of  the  population,  while  in  Wiirtemberg  the  figures  are 
exactly  reversed.  In  Bavaria  the  sole  executive  authority  is  vested 
in  the  King ;  his  Ministers  are,  however,  responsible  for  all  his  acts. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  King  and  in  a  Parliament  con- 
sisting of  two  Houses,  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House 
consists  of  eighteen  princes  of  the  Royal  Family,  two  Crown  digni- 
taries, the  two  archbishops,  forty-seven  hereditary  councillors,  the 
President  of  the  Protestant  Consistory,  and  seventeen  life  members 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Lower  House  consists  of  159  repre- 
sentatives, elected  indirectly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  Parliament. 
Every  elector  must  be  of  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  must 
have  paid  direct  taxation  for  six  months.  A  member  of  the  House 
must  be  a  Bavarian,  must  be  aged  at  least  thirty,  and  must  also  have 
paid  direct  taxation  to  the  State  of  Bavaria. 

The  Ministry  of  State  is  divided  into  seven  departments :  viz.,  of 
the  Royal  House  and  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Justice,  of  the  Interior,  of 
Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  of  Finance,  of  Communications, 
and  of  War. 

The  Legislature  of  Wiirtemberg,  like  that  of  Bavaria,  consists  of 
two  Houses,  an  Upper  and  a  Lower.  The  Upper  is  composed  of  the 
princes  of  the  Royal  Family,  of  the  heads  of  twenty  mediatised 
princely  houses,  and  of  a  number  of  members  nominated  by  the  King 
hereditarily  or  for  life.  The  Lower,  or  House  of  Deputies,  consists 
of  thirteen  members  of  the  nobility  elected  by  the  Ritterschaft,  or 
Equestrian  Order  of  the  kingdom,  six  dignitaries  of  the  Evangelical 
clergy,  three  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  seven  deputies  of  '  towns '  and  sixty-three  of 
'  districts,5  elected  by  ballot  by  all  citizens  of  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  All  the  members  are  chosen  for  six  years.  The  debates  of 
both  Houses  are  public.  The  Ministry  of  State  comprises  six  depart- 
ments— viz.,  of  Justice,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  Interior,  of  Educa- 
tion and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  of  War,  and  of  Finance.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs  administers  also  the  railways,  posts  and  tele- 
graphs. 

Such  being  the  constitution  of  the  Central  Federal  or  Imperial  Par- 
liament and  of  the  local  Legislatures  respectively,  let  us  see  what  are 
the  matters  of  legislation  which  come  within  the  province  of  each.  In  the 
local  Legislature,  within  the  boundaries  of  its  own  individual  State, 
is  vested  the  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  :  (1)  education ;  (2) 
religion ;  (3)  police ;  (4)  land  tenure ;  (5)  local  government ;  (6) 
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direct  taxation ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  States — e.g.,  Bavaria 
and  Wiirtemberg — the  management  of  railways. 

By  the  constitution  the  independent  administration  of  the  railways 
within  its  own  boundaries  is  left  to  the  individual  State,  but  the 
Central  or  Imperial  Parliament  is  empowered  to  legislate  on  railway 
matters  within  certain  limits.  For  example,  it  can  decree  and  carry 
out  the  construction  of  lines  declared  necessary  for  military  purposes, 
and  can  construct  them  in  the  territory  of  any  individual  State  even 
against  the  will  of  the  local  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  thereupon 
such  local  Legislature  becomes  bound  to  administer  such  lines  as  part 
of  the  common  system.  In  other  words,  the  central  authority,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  paramount  object  of  the  constitution — national  defence 
— can,  in  a  single  instance,  override  the  will  of  the  local  Legislature  of 
an  individual  State,  but  it  cannot  keep  up  daily  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  that  State.  Practically,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  local 
Legislature  of  the  individual  State  is  free  to  work  its  railways  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  judgment  and  energy,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  own  State,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

In  Germany  private  railway  enterprise  is  almost  unknown ;  nine- 
tenths  of  all  German  lines  are  State  railways,  the  property,  not  of 
the  Empire,  but  of  the  individual  States.  In  these  States  are  vested 
not  alone  the  property,  but  also  the  control  of  the  railways.  That 
such  control  should  have  been  vested  in  the  local  instead  of  in  the 
central  authority  is  a  very  significant  fact.  No  one  was  more  keenly 
alive  than  Bismarck  to  the  importance  of  centralisation  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  organisation  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederation.  In 
modern  warfare,  especially  in  Continental  warfare,  railways  form  a 
very  material  part  of  military  equipment,  and  therefore  there  must 
have  been  present  to  Bismarck's  mind  a  very  strong  argument  to 
induce  him  to  consent  to  their  being  vested  in  the  individual  States, 
and  not  in  the  Empire.  The  argument  was,  shortly,  this :  that  the 
close  and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  States  with  the  central  authority 
in  the  time  of  war  could  be  best  secured  by  immunity  from  central 
interference  in  time  of  peace  ;  the  more  completely  the  local  Legisla- 
ture was  compelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  responsibility  for  the  every- 
day life  of  the  individual  State,  the  more  eagerly  the  people  would 
rally  round  the  Imperial  standard  in  time  of  stress.  It  is  true  that 
some  years  after  1871  Bismarck  suggested  that  the  States  ought  to 
consent  to  vest  the  control  of  the  railways  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
but  the  States  offered  such  a  sturdy  opposition  to  the  proposed  change 
that  he  abandoned  it. 

Bavaria  has  control  not  alone  of  her  railways,  but,  by  a  further 
concession  made  to  her  by  Bismarck,  she  has  substantial  control  of 
her  army.  In  time  of  peace  the  King  of  Bavaria  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Bavarian  Army,  and  he  has  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
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of  that  army  up  to  the  rank  of  major.  It  is  only  in  time  of  war  that 
he  yields  his  command  to  the  German  Emperor,  the  hereditary  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  all  the  German  armies.  Bismarck's  concessions  to 
Bavaria  did  not  end  with  giving  to  her  control  of  her  railways,  and,  in 
time  of  peace,  control  of  her  army.  He  gave  to  her,  as  a  further 
concession,  control  of  her  Excise  in  relation  to  her  principal  products 
— brandy  and  beer.  This  last  concession  was  furiously  denounced  in 
Berlin  by  the  pedantic  worshippers  of  political  uniformity,  who  pre- 
dicted that  confusion  and  disaster  must  follow  so  monstrous  a  depar- 
ture from  political  precedent.  Time  has  falsified  the  prediction. 
It  is  probably  in  relation  to  this  concession  that  Bismarck,  in  a  con- 
versation at  Versailles  immediately  after  he  had  arranged  the  terms 
of  convention  with  Bavaria,  said  to  his  Secretary  Busch  : 

The  newspapers  won't  be  satisfied,  and  a  historian  writing  in  the  ordinary 
spirit  may  very  likely  condemn  our  Convention.  He  may  say,  '  The  stupid 
fellow  might  easily  have  asked  for  more.  He  would  have  got  it ;  they  would 
have  had  to  give  in  to  him ;  his  might  was  his  right.'  I  was  more  anxious  that 
these  people  should  go  away  heartily  satisfied.  What  are  treaties  worth  which 
people  are  forced  to  sign  ?  I  know  that  they  went  away  satisfied.  I  don't  want 
to  press  them  or  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  situation.  The  Convention  has 
its  defects,  but  it  is  the  stronger  on  account  of  them.  I  count  it  the  most 
important  thing  which  we  have  accomplished  during  recent  years. 

This  statement  by  Bismarck,  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
gives  the  key-note  of  his  policy  in  relation  to  the  German  States.  He 
was  no  believer  in  paper  unions ;  a  union  to  be  effective  for  good 
must  be  based  upon  mutual  interest.  He  yielded  to  Bavaria  con- 
cessions which  to  shortsighted  formalists  seemed  folly,  but  which 
time  has  proved  to  be  wisdom.  They  have  resulted  in  a  cordial  and 
continued  consent  to  the  union. 

Bismarck's  foresight  was  shown  in  another  concession  which  he 
made  to  the  individual  States.  He  admitted  their  right  to  send 
diplomatic  agents  to  foreign  Courts.  For  this  admission  he  was  at 
the  time  much  blamed.  '  They  will,'  said  the  formalists,  '  make  use  of 
their  diplomatic  agents  to  plot  against  you.'  *  Well,'  replied  Bismarck, 
'  if  they  wish  to  plot  against  me  they  will  plot  whether  they  have  agents 
at  foreign  Courts  or  not.  They  will  soon  get  tired  of  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  these  agents.'  And  so  it  has  proved ;  most  of  the  States 
have  long  since  ceased  to  employ  diplomatic  agents.  Free  permission 
to  employ  them  has  resulted  in  their  abolition. 

In  the  matter  of  education  each  individual  State  has  the  most 
complete  control  over  its  own  system.  Bismarck  no  more  aimed  at  a 
central  control  of  education,  primary,  intermediate,  or  university,  in 
the  several  States  than  he  aimed  at  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  States  to  speak  with  a  Berlin  accent. 

Catholic  Bavaria  and  Protestant  Wiirtemberg,  with  absolute  con- 
trol of  their  educational  systems,  have  been  able  to  solve  difficulties 
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which  seem  almost  insurmountable  when  a  central  authority  inter- 
venes in  matters  which  concern  not  the  Empire,  but  the  individual 
States.  In  Wurtemberg,  according  to  the  last  official  return,  there 
is  not  an  individual  in  the  kingdom  above  the  age  of  ten  unable  to 
read  or  write. 

The  limits  of  space  at  our  disposal  debar  us  from  giving  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  Imperial  and  of  the  State  Legislatures,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  while  providing  the  necessary 
machinery  for  centralisation  where  centralisation  was  essential, 
Bismarck's  aim  was  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  freedom 
of  the  local  Legislatures. 

Von  Sybel,  courtier-like,  gives  to  his  King  the  credit  of  building 
up  the  confederation  of  Germany.  The  world  will  probably  continue 
to  regard  Bismarck  as  the  real  architect  of  the  edifice ;  but,  to  whom- 
soever the  credit  of  the  work  is  to  be  awarded,  Von  Sybel's  statement 
shows  that  we  have  rightly  interpreted  the  opinion  of  the  framer  of 
the  constitution  on  the  subject  of  '  Local  Autonomy  as  a  Factor  in 
Imperial  Unity.' 

Discussing  the  old  Confederate  Diet,  Von  Sybel  says  of  King 
William  of  Prussia  : 

He  regretted  the  actual  state  of  things,  which  utterly  prevented  the  only ' 
organ  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  Confederate  Diet,  from  accomplishing  any- 
thing of  common  advantage.    And,  finally,  he  was  indignant  over  the  wretched 
Confederate  military  constitution,  which  converted  defence  against  external 
foes  into  a  suicidal  illusion. 

He  determined  to  proride  some  remedy  for  these  evils,  but  in  other  respects 
to  disturb  in  no  way  the  independence  of  the  individual  States  nor  the  right  of 
his  fellow-sovereigns  in  the  Confederation.  Thus  his  prudence  and  moderation 
succeeded  where  the  National  Assembly  had  failed.  Advised  by  his  great 
Minister,  he  found  the  basis  for  a  well-balanced  adjustment  between  the  ideal 
and  the  actual,  between  unity  and  individualism. 

GEORGE  FOTTRELL. 
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THE    FLOOD— AND    AFTER 


MR.  HERBERT  PAUL'S  diluvial  metaphor,  to  illustrate  the  General 
Election  of  1906,  is  no  whit  extravagant.  '  The  flood  came  and  de- 
stroyed them  all,'  or  nearly  all.  Nor  may  one  dispute  his  conclusion, 
that  the  calamity  which  has  overtaken  the  Unionist  party  is  largely 
owing  to  their  own  misdoing.  He  is  entitled  to  exult,  and  the  van- 
quished do  not  grudge  him  his  paean  of  victory,  though  the  performance 
had  been  more  musical  if  he  could  have  refrained  from  punctuating 
his  overture  with  personalities.  The  practice  of  exposing  prisoners 
of  war  to  jeers  and  insult  has  been  discarded,  with  other  methods  of 
barbarism,  by  civilised  nations.  Metaphor,  however,  is  almost 
proverbially  dangerous  as  a  substitute  for  argument,  and  Tariff 
Reformers  may  draw  good  augury  from  Mr.  Paul's  scriptural  parallel, 
in  which  the  part  of  Noah  is  assigned  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is 
recorded  that  special  provision  was  made  for  Noah's  safety,  because 
he  '  was  a  just  man  and  perfect  in  his  generations.'  Moreover,  he 
lived  to  see  the  waters  subside  and  the  earth  replenished. 

The  morrow  of  a  great  disaster  is  a  mournful  affair,  but  it  is  not 
too  early  to  take  account  of  the  cause  of  defeat,  and  to  estimate  the 
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resources  that  remain  for  carrying  on  the  campaign.  The  cause  of 
defeat,  not  the  causes,  for  we  may  write  off  the  contributory  agents 
which  helped  to  turn  the  defeat  into  a  rout — revenge  for  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  Chin- Chin- Chinaman,  the  triumph  of  pictorial  mendacity, 
and  even  the  pendulum,  which  may  be  noticed  only  to  be  dismissed 
as  inevitable.  As  Mr.  Balfour  aptly  said  (at  Leeds,  was  it  ?),  one  can- 
not reason  with  a  pendulum.  It  is  a  constant  factor  in  every  General 
Election — hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi.  The  last  time  that  the  pendulum 
had  full  swing,  unaffected  by  exceptional  factors  such  as  the  Home 
Rule  alarum  in  1886,  and  the  war  enthusiasm  of  1900,  was  when  the 
Conservatives  went  to  the  wall  in  1880.  The  extent  of  the  turnover 
in  that  election  was  as  follows  : 


1874  PARLIAMENT. 

Conservatives      .     *   .       *i        .  351 

Liberals      .         .        *        t        .  250 

Irish  Nationalists       »        .        *  51 

Majority,  of  Conservatives  over 

Liberals  .                         .  101 


1880  PARLIAMENT. 

Liberals 349 

Conservatives      ....  243 

Irish  Nationalists        .        .        .  60 


Majority  of  Liberals  over  Con- 
servatives 


106 


Perhaps  the  swing  has  been  more  violent  this  time  through  having 
been  so  long  delayed  ;  but  it  would  beaf  oolish  to  attribute  the  Unionist 
overthrow  of  1906  to  this  cause  alone,  or  even  mainly.  Granted  that 
what  goes  by  the  name  of  Free  Trade  has  scored  a  great  victory, 
Mr.  Herbert  Paul  can  scarcely  have  had  faith  in  his- own  words,  when 
he  wrote  that  '  not  in  our  time  will  Protection  show  its  ugly  head 
again,  disguised  as  Tariff  Reform  or  under  any  other  alias.'  He  can 
hardly  have  imagined  that  those  who  differ  with  him  on  the  fiscal 
question  liold  their  convictions  so  lightly — are  of  a  moral  fibre  so 
feeble — as  to  lay  down  their  arms  after  the  first  onset.  If  that  were 
so>  it  were  an  idle  task  to  examine  sources  of  Unionist  weakness  in 
the  past,  or  to  busy  oneself  about  plans  for  the  future.  Anyhow,  Mr. 
Paul  has  received  his  answer  in  Mr.  Balfour's  letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  wherein  he  has  at  last  definitely  proclaimed 
that  '  Fiscal  Reform  is,  and  must  remain,  the  first  constructive  work 
of^the  Unionist  party.'  Now  we  know  where  we  stand ;  until  these 
stirring  words  were  published,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  Unionist 
strategy  was  to  be  one  of  passive  waiting  until  dissension  should 
break  out  in  the  enemy's  camp — a  contingency  neither  improbable 
nor  one  to  be  neglected  by  a  sagacious  commander  ;  but  to  have  made 
it  the  sole  aim  and  hope  of  a  great  historic  party  would  be  in  the  last 
degree  demoralising.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  can  afford  to 
shed  considerable  segments  of  his  following  before  running  any  risk 
of  being  placed  in  a  minority.  Besides,  it  is  not  very  creditable 
to  make  waiting  for  a  dead  man's  shoes  one's  sole  occupation; 
unprofitable,  moreover,  while  that  man  enjoys  peculiarly  robust 
health. 
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Albeit  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  conceives  that  Tariff  Reform  is  a  dead 
horse,  he  has  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  article  to  flogging  it. 
His  arguments  will  appear  less  convincing  to  the  dispassionate  readers 
of  a  review  than  he  may  have  found  them  before  an  excited  gathering 
of  Northampton   electors.     If  what  he  has  written  is  a  fair  sample 
in  style  and  substance  of  what  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  letting  things 
alone,  then  may  Tariff  Reformers  be  of  good  courage,  for  such  defences 
as  these  can  never  stand  a  siege.     Mr.  Paul  seems  conscious  of  their 
weakness,  for  he  has  recourse  to  misrepresenting  the  policy  of  his 
opponents,  and  traducing  their  motives.    He  dismisses  the  elections 
for  the  City  of  London  and  Birmingham  as  devoid  of  all  bearing  upon 
the  main  issue  before  the  electors  ;  yet  it  was  not  very  long  ago  that 
the  Liberal  host  was  proud  to  count  these  great  business  communities 
as  their  advanced  guard.     Mr.  Paul  protests  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  City  was  4  swamped  by  a  crowd  of  stockbrokers  ' — a  pretty  con- 
siderable crowd  to  account  for  a  majority  of  15,000  !    Were  there  no 
stockbrokers  forty  years  ago,  when  the  City  returned  four  Liberal 
members,  as  it  had  done  continuously  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  ? 
The  phalanx  of  London  Liberalism  was  first  broken  in  1868  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Bell  for  the  City,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  for  Westminster, 
and  Lord  George  Hamilton  for  Middlesex — heralds  of  the  Conserva- 
tive reaction  in  1874.    As  for  Birmingham,  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to 
account  for  the  emphatic  verdict  of  a  great  business  community  as  a 
mere  personal  compliment  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.      Trust  the  people ! 
is  the  Liberal  shibboleth ;  but  when  the  people,  or  any  important 
section  of  them,  give  a  deliberate  reply  unpalatable  to  Liberalism — 
go  to  !    They  are  either  a  pack  of  '  greedy  speculators,'  as  Mr.  Paul 
terms  the  City  electors,  or  a  set  of  puppets  under  control  of  a  clever 
fellow-townsman. 

It  is  one  of  the  features  peculiar  to  the  fiscal  controversy  that  the 
opponents  of  reform  seem  unable  to  credit  its  advocates  with  honesty 
of  conviction  in  the  expediency  of  strengthening  the  sentimental 
bond  of  empire  by  the  tie  of  common  interest.  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  at 
all  events,  can  discern  no  motive  in  the  policy  of  Tariff  Reform  except 
a  selfish  one.  His  generalisation  is  simple,  if  somewhat  crude.  *  To 
greedy  speculators  and  to  needy  landlords  Protection  is  undoubtedly 
attractive.'  Now  I  never  have  speculated,  but  I  confess  to  being  a 
landlord  depending  entirely  on  agricultural  rents.  I  have  been 
elected  to  Parliament  seven  consecutive  times  as  a  Fair  Trader  and 
Tariff  Reformer ;  but  never,  in  my  most  sanguine  moments,  have  I 
deluded  myself  into  the  expectation  that  fiscal  reform  could  be  of  the 
slightest  direct  benefit  to  agriculture,  and,  through  agriculture,  to 
my  pocket.  Does  it  seem  incredible  to  Mr.  Paul  that  there  are  men 
capable  of  strenuously  advocating  a  policy  in  the  interest  of  industries 
in  which  they  have  no  pecuniary  concern  whatever  ? 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  inclines  one  to 
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despair  of  the  future  of  this  country  if  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  is 
persisted  in  much  longer,  having  first  disarmed  Mr.  Paul's  suspicion 
of  my  motives  as  a  landowner,  by  explaining  that  I  am  neither  a 
quarry-owner,  nor  have  I  so  much  as  half  a  crown  invested  in  any 
quarry.  Neither  do  I  own  a  single  acre  of  land  within  forty  miles  of 
the  town  of  Dalbeattie.  This  pretty  little  place  of  3,500  inhabitants 
was,  until  a  year  ago,  exceedingly  prosperous,  built  entirely  of  granite 
raised  from  quarries  around  it,  *  and  containing  shops  dependent 
almost  exclusively  for  custom  upon  the  local  granite  industry.  Two 
years  ago,  eleven  of  these  quarries  were  in  full  work ;  at  the  present 
moment  all  but  one  of  them  are  closed,  and  that  one  is  employing 
exactly  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  hands  that  were  at  work  in  it 
twelve  months  ago.  The  industry  has  been  killed  by  free  imports 
of  manufactured  granite  from  Norway.  It  is  no  case  of  bad  trade. 
There  is  plenty  of  demand  for  good  granite.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  large  building  being  erected  in  Manchester.  The  lowest 
British  tender  for  the  granite  required  came  from  Dalbeattie,  between 
3,OOOL  and  4,000?.  The  order  went  to  Norway  for  about  20  per  cent, 
less.  So  with  the  great  bridge  which  is  being  built  in  Newcastle  ; 
the  lowest  British  tender  for  the  granite  was  from  Aberdeen,  but  it 
was  underbid  from  Norway.  The  Aberdeen  quarries  would  be  in  as 
bad  a  plight  as  those  of  Dalbeattie  at  the  present  moment  but  for 
protection  of  a  peculiar  and,  as  Tarifi  Reformers  believe,  an  undesirable 
kind.  The  London  County  Council  having  invited  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  granite  setts  under  a  contract  to  run  for  several  years,  received 
the  lowest  tender  from  Norway ;  but  the  Labour  members  of  the 
Council  managed  to  secure  the  contract,  on  dearer  terms,  for  Aberdeen. 
Similar  influence  was  brought  to  bear  recently  upon  the  Glasgow 
Corporation,  whereby  a  valuable  contract  was  given  to  the  Bonaw 
quarries,  which  remain  at  work  in  consequence.  No  such  interference 
with  economic  principle  has  served  the  turn  of  the  Cornish  granite 
quarries,  which  have  been  closed  and  the  men  discharged  ;  the  principal 
lessee  of  quarries  in  that  county  having  protected  himself  by  trans- 
ferring his  plant  and  machinery  to  Norway. 

The  reason  why  Norway  is  able  to  underbid  Scotland  and  Cornwall 
in  the  price  of  manufactured  granite  is  that  the  Norwegian  quarry- 
men  work  longer  hours  than  our  men,  and  at  a  less  wage — 3  kroner 
(3s.  2Jd.)  a  day  instead  of  4s.  Qd.  It  is  contrary  to  theory,  but  none 
the  less  true,  that  living  in  protectionist  Norway  is  considerably 
cheaper  than  in  Free-Trade  Britain.  Rather  than  work  for  a  starva- 
tion wage,  our  people  up  with  their  tools  and  go  to  America.  I  was 
informed  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  granite  trade  that  he 
recently  visited  all  the  principal  quarries  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  he  found  Dalbeattie  men  working  in  every  one  of  them. 

Thoughtful  people  are  feeling  honest  and  growing  concern  about 
rural  depopulation.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  check  it  ?  In  the  case 
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of  Dalbeattie,  a  moderate  tariff  on  manufactured  granite  would  have 
kept  an  industrious  community  at  work  in  rural  environment  at  a 
healthy  and  well-paid  occupation.  Instead  of  which,  most  of  the 
men  have  gone  elsewhere  to  seek  employment  or  to  figure  as  unem- 
ployed. Those  who  remain  are  idling  about  the  street  corners,  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up. 

Now  with  facts  such  as  these  under  his  eyes,  is  it  not  conceivable 
that  a  man  may  feel  concern,  totally  independent  of  self-interest,  at 
beholding  the  best  bone  and  sinew  in  the  country  districts  being 
drafted  away  to  other  lands  ?  Is  it  natural — is  it  statesmanlike — to 
remain  indifferent,  hugging  oneself  in  the  belief  that  Cobdenism  is  the 
only  gospel,  and  that  every  other  civilised  community  is  following 
an  '  egregious  fallacy '  (to  quote  from  Mr.  Paul's  sledge-hammer 
vocabulary)  in  its  solicitude  for  the  prosperity  of  native  industries  ? 

It  has  been  diligently  drilled  into  the  intelligence  of  the  present 
generation  that  the  commercial  supremacy  which  Great  Britain 
once  enjoyed,  the  commercial  ascendency  which  she  still  possesses, 
and  which  we  are  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  retain,  were  the 
results  of  her  adoption  of  Free  Trade.  That  falsehood  has  been 
repeated  during  the  present  winter  from  a  thousand  platforms  by 
speakers,  either  themselves  actually  ignorant  of  the  facts,  or  relying 
upon  the  absence  of  historical  information  among  their  hearers.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  statement  more  at  variance  with  fact. 
Great  Britain  distanced  all  other  nations  in  industry  by  means  of 
protection  on  such  a  scale  that  no  sane  man  would  dream  of  re- 
establishing. It  is  just  a  hundred  years  since  Napoleon,  foiled  in 
his  contemplated  invasion  of  England,  issued  the  famous  Berlin 
decree  prohibiting  all  the  nations  of  Europe  from  commerce  or  com- 
munication with  perfidious  Albion.  Impregnable  by  armed  force, 
she  should  be  humbled  by  crippling  her  trade.  How  mighty  that 
trade  was,  how  great  the  volume  of  her  manufactures,  built  up  under 
strict  Protection,  may  be  seen  from  the  Madrid  decree,  which  followed 
that  of  Berlin  : 

Great  Britain  has  exercised  over  the  sea  and  over  the  commerce  of  the 
world  an  exclusive  dominion.  Her  numerous  manufactures,  disseminated 
over  the  world  through  all  countries,  are  like  sponges,  imbibing  the  riches  of 
those  countries  without  leaving  them  more  than  an  appearance  of  commercial 

liberty. 

Those  decrees  failed  of  their  effect :  the  '  boycott '  broke  down, 
because  England  had  secured,  not  only  ascendency  in  commerce, 
but  a  monopoly  in  some  manufactures.  Napoleon  was  compelled 
to  honeycomb  his  system  with  special  licences  to  admit  British  goods 
for  the  needs  of  his  armies.  The  historian  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  was  no 
Protectionist — would  not  even  have  been  a  Tariff  Reformer — yet  he 
tells  us  that  '  the  French  army  which  marched  to  Eylau  was  clad 
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in  greatcoats  made  at  Leeds,  and   shod  with  shoes  made  at  North- 
ampton.' 

Before  passing  from  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  essay  on  Tariff  Reform 
may  I,  with  great  respect,  venture  to  suggest  that,  before  composing 
another,  he  should  inform  himself  as  to  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
processes  he  is  discussing.  About  dumping,  for  instance,  he  appears 
to  entertain  very  misleading  views.  *  Even  a  wicked  foreigner,' 
he  says,  c  will  not  reduce,  himself  to  absolute  beggary  for  the  malignant 
pleasure  of  flooding  British  markets  with  cheap  things.'  It  is  not 
long  since  Mr.  Asquith  created  some  amusement  among  business  men 
by  asserting  that  any  firm  which  persisted  in  dumping — that  is, 
exporting  manufactured  goods  below  cost  price — must  end  in  bank- 
ruptcy. As  this  statement  was  repeated  during  the  election  from 
hundreds  of  Liberal  platforms,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  explain 
that  the  scientific  dumper  runs  no  risk  either  of  *  absolute  beggary ' 
or  bankruptcy.  For  dumping  two  conditions  are  necessary,  namely 
(1)  a  high  price  in  the  home  market,  secured  either  by  an  adequate 
duty  upon  imports  or  by  the  cartel  system,  or  by  both ;  and  (2)  a 
foreign  market  free  from  all  duty  upon  imports.  As  matters  stand 
at  present,  Great  Britain  is  the  only  dumping  ground  in  the  civilised 
world.  Suppose  an  American  firm  to  be  turning  out  steel  at  the  rate 
of  500  tons  a  week  at  a  cost  of  Ql.  10s.  a  ton,  which  he  sells  in  the  home 
market  at  7Z.  a  ton,  equal  to  a  net  profit  of  10s.  a  ton,  or  250?.  per 
week.  He  finds  that  by  doubling  his  output  he  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  to  5Z.  per  ton.  He  continues  to  sell  500  tons  at  home 
for  11.  per  ton,  and  can  afford  to  dump  the  rest  in  England  at  4:1.  10s., 
thus  losing  10s.  per  ton  upon  half  his  output.  That  he  stands  to  win 
on  the  larger  output  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tables  : 

WEEKLY  OUTPUT  500  TONS.  WEEKLY  OUTPUT  1,000  TONS 

£  £ 

Cost  of  production  61.  10s.  per  j  Cost  of  production  51.  per  ton  .    5,000 

ton 3,250    !  Sale  of  500  tons  at  11.  .  .  3,5007. 

Sale  of  500  tons  at  11.       .        .    3,500    I  Sale  of  500  tons  at  4Z.  10s.  2,250Z. 

5,750 

Nett  weekly  profit      .  250    :          Nett  weekly  profit      .        .      750 

It  is  clear  that  this  business  will  remain  good  so  long  as  British  ports 
remain  duty  free,  and  American  prices  are  kept  up  by  a  high  tariff. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  as  usual,  detects  a  sinister  motive  in  those 
who  apprehend  injury  to  British  industries  from  this  process  con- 
tinuing unchecked.  It  is  only  *  rings '  and  c  corners,'  he  says,  who 
object  to  it,  because,  but  for  the  artificial  cheapness  ensured  by  dump- 
ing, '  they  might  have  gambled  in  the  food  of  the  people,  or  in  cotton, 
or  in  iron,  and  realised  vast  fortunes  at  the  public  expense.  That 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  frantic  and  furious  energy  with  which 
dumping  has  been  denounced.'  Luckily  there  are  Free  Importers 
with  whom  one  can  discuss  these  problems  without  having  unworthy 
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and  selfish  motives  imputed  to  him.  Not  long  since  I  asked  the 
opinion  of  such  a  person,  a  leader  among  Free  Importers,  an  experienced 
statesman,  and  one  of  the  foremost  financiers  of  the  day,  upon  a  trans- 
action which  came  to  my  knowledge,  whereby  an  order  for  30,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  had  been  placed  by  a  British  Colonial  railway  company 
with  an  American  firm.  The  lowest  British  tender  was  for  6Z.  per  ton  ; 
the  Americans  secured  the  contract  at  4Z.  10s.,  about  105.  below  cost 
price.  '  So  much  the  better  for  the  railway  shareholders,'  quoth  my 
friend,  'they  saved  45,000?.  on  the  transaction.'  'Yes,'  said  I, 
'  but  suppose  dumping  becomes  general  and  the  English  industry  is 
ruined,  what  will  the  270,000  English  and  Welsh  steel  workers  and 
their  families  do  ? '  '  They  must  turn  to  something  else,'  was  the  cold 
reply.  There  you  have  pure  Cobdenism.  Human  beings,  their  wives 
and  children,  their  homes  and  associations,  are  of  no  more  concern 
than  if  they  were  a  homogeneous  fluid  that  might  be  turned  out  of 
one  channel  into  another,  or  into  no  channel  at  all ;  and  all  is  well 
so  long  as  we  can  score  by  saving  something  per  ton  on  our  material. 

The  head  and  front  of  our  offending,  that  out  of  which  most  capital 
was  made  by  Free  Food  candidates  in  the  late  election,  is  the  pro- 
posal to  put  a  small  import  duty  upon  foreign,  as  distinguished  from 
colonial,  corn.  No  need  to  repeat  here  the  reasons  for  our  confidence 
that  a  2«.  preference  would  suffice  so  to  stimulate  corn-growing  in 
Canada  as  to  enable  us  to  rely,  five  years  hence,  upon  that  source 
for  all  our  imported  bread  stuffs.  No  need  to  reiterate  the  assurance 
that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  of  Tariff  Reform 
and  preferential  trade  that,  should  the  duty  cause  any  appreciable 
increase  in  the  price  of  the  loaf,  a  corresponding  reduction  will  be 
made  on  dutiable  articles  of  daily  consumption.  No  need,  I  say,  to 
repeat  these  arguments,  because  they  are  met  by  Mr.  Herbert  Paul, 
not  by  counter-argument,  but  by  flat  contradiction.  The  two-shilling 
duty,  he  says,  '  would  soon  have  been  raised  to  5s.,  10s.,  20s.,  until 
.  .  .  even  the  Tariff  Reform  League  would  have  called  a  halt.' 
Not  one  single  sentence  in  the  abundant  literature  issued  by  the 
Tariff  Reform  League  can  be  cited  in  support  of  such  an  injurious 
imputation.  We  have  advocated  all  along,  and  continue  to  do  so, 
just  so  much  duty  upon  foreign  corn  as  will  give  an  appreciable  pre- 
ference to  Colonial  corn,  and  not  one  farthing  more. 

One  minor  point  in  connection  with  this  bread-tax,  as  it  is 
called,  is  generally  overlooked.  So  far  as  it  is  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, it  is  a  tax  automatically  graduated  according  to  his  expendi- 
ture. The  single  working-man  pays  it  upon  his  own  consump- 
tion alone ;  the  married  working-man  upon  the  consumption  of  his 
family ;  but  so  soon  as  you  come  to  employers  of  domestic  servants, 
the  head  of  the  household  pays  the  duty  for  all  in  his  establishment. 
Upon  the  modest  employer  of  a  maid-of -all-work  as  upon  the  magnate 
with  thirty  or  forty  house-servants  the  burden  adjusts  itself  exactly, 
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save  in  this  particular,  that  the  larger  the  establishment,  the  greater 
is  the  waste  ;  and  how  great  that  waste  is  few  people  care  to  ascertain, 
and  would  be  somewhat  scandalised  if  they  did  so. 

In  taking  stock  of  the  Unionist  resources  for  the  work  of  Opposi- 
tion in  Parliament,  it  would  be  foolish  to  minimise  the  extent  of  the 
catastrophe  which  has  overtaken  the  party,  but  it  would  be  pusil- 
lanimous to  exaggerate  it,  incorrect  to  describe  it  as  without  precedent. 
In  mere  numerical  proportion  to  Ministerialists,  Unionists  do  not 
stand  appreciably  worse  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  Conservatives 
did  after  the  General  Election  of  1832.  That  House  consisted  of 
625  members,  variously  estimated  as  being  made  up  of  481  Minis- 
terialists against  144  Conservatives,  giving  Lord  Grey's  Government 
a  majority  of  337,  and  452  Ministerialists  against  173  Conservatives, 
making  the  Government  majority  279.  The  mean  of  these  two 
estimates  yields  a  majority  of  308. 

In  the  present  House  of  Commons  of  670  members  the  Govern- 
ment may  count  513  votes  against  157  Unionists  (156  deducting  the 
Speaker),  giving  them  a  majority  of  358 ;  but  this  is  reckoning  Irish 
Nationalists  and  Labour  members  as  Ministerialists,  although  they 
sit  on  Opposition  benches.  In  what  has  been  announced  as  the 
principal  measure  of  the  coming  session — the  Education  Bill — the 
Irish  Catholics  will  not  be  found  in  the  Government  lobby.  If  they 
abstain  from  voting,  the  majority  will  be  reduced  to  about  278 ;  if 
they  go  into  the  Opposition  lobby  it  may  fall  to  a  round  couple  of 
hundreds.  Not  a  very  exhilarating  prospect  for  Unionists,  but 

0  passi  graviora  !  dabit  Deus  his  quoque  fineni. 

Who  could  have  forecast  the  rally  of  the  Conservatives  after  the 
crushing  defeat  of  1832  ?  Lord  Grey's  majority  of  308  only  kept  him 
in  office  for  two  years  and  a  half.  In  the  General  Election  of  1835 
the  Whig  majority  fell  to  108.  The  dissolution  of  1837  brought  it 
down  to  forty,  and  even  that  had  dwindled  to  a  bare  baker's  dozen 
before  the  Conservatives  came  in  at  the  election  of  1841  with  a 
majority  of  79. 

Numerical  inferiority,  disabling  as  it  is,  was  neither  the  sole  nor 
the  chief  cause  for  despondency  when  Unionists  reviewed  their 
shattered  forces  after  the  elections.  Domestically,  the  party  was 
almost  as  ill  at  ease  as  the  Conservatives  were  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
coup  in  1846.  It  is  an  admirable  trait  in  our  public  life  that  men 
may  sit  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  House,  and  spend  the  best  part  of 
their  time  in  publicly  denouncing  each  other's  principles  and  thwarting 
each  other's  endeavour,  yet  continue  in  private  as  cordial  friends  as 
if  they  were  in  opposing  elevens  in  the  cricket-field.  But  it  is  very 
different  when  a  great  political  party  splits.  Recrimination  becomes 
inevitable,  rancour  only  too  probable.  By  the  personal  influence 
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which  Mr.  Balfour's  fine  qualities  and  amiable  character  have  secured 
for  him  among  his  followers,  by  the  ascendency  which  he  wielded  as 
Prime  Minister,  and,  it  must  be  added,  by  the  adroitness  with  which 
he  adapted  his  public  utterances  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  Tariff 
Reformers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  Free 
Fooders  on  the  other,  he  managed  to  tide  over  the  great  secession  from 
his  Cabinet  in  1903,  and  to  avert  a  general  rupture  for  a  couple  of 
sessions.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  there  were  weighty  reasons 
for  holding  the  party  together.  Critical  imperial  issues  were  trembling 
in  the  balance — the  renewal  of  the  Japanese  treaty,  the  establishment 
of  good  relations  with  France,  the  settlement  of  South  African  affairs, 
matters  which  no  public  man  of  experience  would  care  to  throw 
down  for  discussion  before  an  uninformed  and,  therefore,  to  a  great 
extent,  indifferent  electorate — matters,  too,  which  no  Unionist  would 
willingly  entrust  for  adjustment  to  a  party  across  whose  record  lie 
the  shadows  of  Majuba  Hill  and  General  Gordon.  But  for  considera- 
tions such  as  these,  surely  there  was  no  excuse,  tactical  or  other,  for 
not  accepting  the  defeat  in  committee  on  the  20th  of  July  last,  and 
appealing  as  an  operative  Cabinet  direct  to  the  country. 

That  occasion  passed.  The  Government  confirmed  all  that  had 
been  alleged  about  their  weakness  and  disunion  by  avoiding  an  appeal 
to  the  country,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  passed  into  other  hands. 
Now,  surely,  the  time  for  mincing  words  was  over ;  further  attempts 
to  veil  internal  differences  and  to  avert  defection  were  vain.  Numbers 
of  Unionist  candidates  still  sat  on  the  fence,  only  waiting  for  a  clear 
summons  from  the  leader  to  take  their  places  in  the  main  column. 
That  summons  never  came,  or,  rather,  when  it  came,  no  two  men 
could  agree  upon  its  exact  meaning.  In  the  roar  of  battle  only  the 
clearest  accents  take  any  effect ;  dialectic  nicety  is  blown  to  the 
winds.  Many  of  those  who  announced  themselves  followers  of  Mr. 
Balfour  would  have  been  puzzled  to  define  what  that  implied,  whether 
they  professed  the  '  unsettled  convictions '  with  which  he  started, 
or  advocated  retaliation  on  lines  to  be  settled  hereafter,  or  believed 
firmly,  to  quote  from  the  Merchant  Taylors'  speech,  that  fiscal  reform 
'is  an  increasing  and  not  a  diminishing  need.'  One  candidate,  who 
began  by  describing  himself  as  a  follower  of  Mr.  Balfour,  was  de- 
nounced by  his  opponent  as  a  Protectionist,  a  charge  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  refute  by  placarding  the  walls  with  appeals  to  '  Vote 

for  ,  the  Free  Trade  candidate.'  Another  announced  himself 

in  the  Jekyll-and-Hyde  part  of  a  follower  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  Mr.  Balfour  !  Both  were  olct  members,  and  both  were 
unseated. 

Speakers  addressing  election  meetings,  especially  in  industrial 
centres,  had  one  uniform  experience.  The  mention  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
name  evoked  no  enthusiastic  response — one  had  only  to  pronounce 
that  of  Chamberlain  and  the  rafters  rang.  This  was  no  indication  of 
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disaffection  to  the  late  Prime  Minister ;  it  was  only  a  sign  that  his 
attitude  towards  the  great  question  of  the  day  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Even  those  who  had  time  to  give  anxious  study  to  his 
speeches  failed  to  recognise  any  definite  objective.  Not  a  single 
summons,  but  two  voices  was  what  they  heard,  alternating  as 
the  inspiration  came  from  Hatfield  or  Highbury ;  whereas  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  even  if  he  went  to  rash  lengths  in  details,  as  some 
thought,  made  his  meaning  clear  from  the  first  to  the  most  superficial 
understanding. 

Unhappily,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  was  not  the  only  clear  summons 
heard  in  the  Unionist  ranks.  The  note  of  fratricidal  war  which  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  sounded  in  1903  was  repeated  in  more  com- 
manding tones  at  the  Dissolution.  In  December  of  that  year  his 
name  and  the  names  of  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  were  attached  to  a  manifesto  issued  to  the  electors  of  Lewis- 
ham  on  the  occasion  of  a  by-election,  calling  upon  them  to  abstain 
from  supporting  the  Unionist  candidate,  Mr.  Coates,  who  was  a  strong 
Tariff  Reformer.  They  received  their  answer  in  the  majority  of 
2,000  for  the  man  they  banned.  Since  then  worse  has  happened. 
Free  Fooders  have  not  scrupled — nay,  let  me  not  be  unjust ;  they 
must  have  felt  scruples — have  not  refrained  from  actually  turning 
their  arms  against  their  Unionist  comrades.  They  even  claimed,  in 
one  instance  at  least,  to  be  doing  Mr.  Balfour  service  in  slaying  a 
veteran  Unionist.  I  refer  to  the  action  of  the  Chelsea  Free  Trade 
League.  That  body  owns  as  President  the  Unionist  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  and  as  vice-presidents  the  Unionist  Lord  James  of  Here- 
ford and  the  Radical  Lord  Monkswell.  The  names  of  these  three 
noblemen  appeared  in  capital  letters  upon  the  following  document 
circulated  among  Chelsea  electors  during  the  late  election  : 

DEAE  SIR, — In  answer  to  questions  sent  to  him  by  the  League  on  the  13th 
of  December,  Mr.  Whitmore  has  replied  : — 

i.  That  he  was  correctly  reported  as  having  said  that  he  was  absolutely  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy. 

ii.  That  it  was  his  intention,  if  returned  to  Parliament,  to  support  such 
a  policy  as  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Glasgow  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1903. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  Mr.  Whitmore  is  hostile  both  to  Free  Trade  and 
to  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Balfour  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere.  He  is  a  sup- 
porter of  what  is  in  fact  a  policy  of  Protection. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Horniman  has  declared  himself  a  convinced  Free 
Trader,  and  is  pledged  to  support  the  principles  on  which  our  present  fiscal 
policy  is  founded. 

The  Electors  of  Chelsea  have  therefore  a  clear  issue  before  them. 

The  Chelsea  Free  Trade  League,  which  includes  among  its  members  a  large 
number  of  Conservatives  and  Liberal- Unionists,  has  kept  strictly  aloof  from 
party  politics  and  has  desired  only  to  assist  those  to  whom  it  has  appealed  at 
meetings,  and  otherwise,  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  upon  a  question  so 
vitally  affecting  the  commercial  and  social  well-being  of  the  people. 

At  this  crisis,  however,  the  League  ventures  to  urge  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
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Free  Traders  in  Chelsea  to  oppose  a  candidate  whose  election  will  add  to  the 
forces  arrayed  against  Free  Trade.     You  are,  therefore,  earnestly  advised  to 

VOTE  FOR  MR.  HORNIMAN, 
The  Free  Trade  Candidate  for  the  Borough 

We  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed  on  behalf  of  the  League)  SYLVAIN  MAYER,)    Hon 

1st  of  January,  1906.  G.  F.  MORTIMER,  i    Sees. 

That  Lord  Balfour,  Lord  James,  and  certain  other  Unionists 
should  perceive  greater  danger  to  the  nation  in  thoroughgoing  Tariff 
Reform  than  they  apprehend  from  other  projects  which  the  Unionist 
party  was  formed  to  resist,  is  legitimate  enough  ;  but  that  they  should 
lend  'their  names  to  sanction  the  falsehood  that  Mr.  Whitmore  was 
'  hostile  ...  to  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Balfour  at  Leeds  and 
elsewhere,'  can  only  be  explained  as  the  result  of  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  what  those  views  were.  Otherwise  the  manifesto  must 
have  been  an  electioneering  trick  such  as,  it  is  certain,  these  noble- 
men would  never  stoop  to. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  action  of  Tariff  Reformers  at  Green- 
wich justified  the  sternest  forms  of  retaliation,  but  the  cases  of  Chelsea 
and  Greenwich  are  not  on  all  fours.  In  Greenwich,  as  the  result  of 
the  election  proved,  the  majority  of  Unionists  desired  a  Tariff  Reformer 
to  represent  them.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  instead  of  seeking  a  con- 
stituency where  Free  Food  principles  prevailed,  persevered  in  the 
attempt  to  get  the  Unionists  of  Greenwich  to  waive  their  convictions, 
and  thus  secured  the  return  of  a  Radical.  Has  the  Union,  then, 
faded  into  the  realm  of  myth  ?  Is  it  an  illusion  of  a  nervous  imagina- 
tion ?  Not  with  Tariff  Reformers.  Its  defence  remains  for  them  a 
living,  urgent  motive ;  and  no  single  instance  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge of  an  Unionist  Tariff  Reformer  voting  for  or  supporting  a 
Radical  candidate  in  opposition  to  an  Unionist  Free  Fooder.  On  the 
other  hand,  thousands  of  Tariff  Reformers  voted  for  Unionist  Free 
Fooders  and  *  half -sheet  of  note-paper  men '  when  no  more  satisfac- 
tory alternative  presented  itself. 

A  great  deal  of  mischievous  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  the 
imaginary  '  drumming-out '  of  certain  members  from  the  Conservative 
or  Unionist  party.  Even  if  such  a  design  had  ever  been  entertained 
by  responsible  members  of  the  party,  where  is  the  machinery  for 
carrying  it  out  ?  It  does  not  exist.  Membership  of  one  of  the  great 
political  parties  is  within  the  control  of  every  individual.  If  he  is  in 
the  House  of  Commons  he  accepts  or  rejects  membership  by  receiving 
or  declining  to  receive  the  official  Whips.  If  he  is  not  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  proves  his  membership  by  supporting,  or  at  least  not 
opposing,  candidates  representing  the  articles,  or  most  of  the  articles, 
in  the  party  creed. 

As  shown  above,  there  has  been  considerable  departure  from 
that  simple  rule  of  conduct  during  the  late  election.  If  peace  and 
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good-comradeship  are  to  be  restored  to  the  Unionist  party,  Unionists 
must  refrain  from  supporting  Radicals  against  Unionist  candidates, 
otherwise  most  of  us  will  go  to  our  graves  under  a  Liberal  administra- 
tion. If  they  cannot  so  refrain — if  they  consider  the  maintenance 
of  free  imports  of  greater  moment  than  the  other  objects  for  which 
the  Unionist  party  was  formed,  then  they  must  take  the  course  which 
their  conscience  dictates.  But  let  there  be  no  talk  of  drumming  out. 
The  great  majority  of  the  party  earnestly  desire  a  policy  which  Free 
Fooders  are  resolved  to  oppose,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  desist  from 
pressing  that  policy  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of  parting  with  a  few 
comrades-in-arms.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  his  high-minded 
letter  to  Lord  Ridley  on  the  6th  of  February,  c  Tariff  Reformers 
sincerely  believe  in  their  principles,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  put 
them  aside  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  party  wire-pullers.' 

Neither  can  Free  Fooders  be  expected  to  sink  their  fiscal  convic- 
tions in  order  to  avoid  differing  from  the  general  policy  of  the  Unionist 
party ;  but  if  they  are  to  continue  Unionists,  they  must  drop  the 
internecine  tactics  of  the  past.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  reins 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  dead  Pitt.  For  five  years  previously 
the  Tory  party  had  been  deeply  divided  upon  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  twenty  years  to  come. 
Ministers  rose  from  the  same  bench  to  denounce  each  other's  opinions 
upon  this  question,  and  went  into  opposite  lobbies  to  record  their 
votes ;  but  on  all  other  questions  they  remained  united.  What  was 
possible  for  a  party  in  office  to  do  is  surely  not  impossible  for  a  party 
in  opposition. 

But  why  should  an  Opposition  define  any  constructive  policy  ? 
First,  because  the  great  majority  of  the  party,  both  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  country,  insist  upon  it ;  second,  because  it  is  the  only  means 
of  steadying  the  nerves  and  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  party  at 
large.  '  The  duty  of  an  Opposition  is  to  oppose,'  was  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  simple,  but  not  very  magnanimous,  apothegm.  It  is  not 
one  to  attract  many  proselytes,  neither  will  it  help  to  recover  lost 
ground,  for  there  are  few  things  more  wearisome  than  the  perpetual 
carping  of  one  party  against  another. 

So  at  a  door  some  dog,  with  hideous  din, 
Scrapes,  scratches,  howls  and  barks,  till  he  gets  in. 

The  country  is  more  likely  to  appreciate  discrimination  in  opposing 
Government  measures.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
standing  as  a  statesman,  but  no  doubt  was  ever  thrown  upon  his 
staunchness  as  a  party  man ;  yet  he  could  not  be  induced  to  lead 
Opposition  against  a  measure  independently  of  its  merits.  '  I  decline,' 
he  wrote  to  the  fiery  Marquess  of  Londonderry  in  1834,  '  to  make 
the  Poor  Law  Bill  a  party  question,  or  to  oppose  any  provision  in  it 
of  which,  when  I  see  it,  I  shall  approve.' 

If  the  Opposition  is  to  win  over  the  country  to  its  constructive 
policy,  that  policy  must  be  both  attractive  and  capable  of  being 
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clearly  explained  and  understood.  Retaliation  hasjproved  to  be 
devoid  of  both  these  essential  qualities.  Nobody  has  yet  been  able 
to  explain  how  it  could  be  developed  into  anything  but  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  diplomatic  friction,  or  lead  to  anything  but  a  war  of  tariffs  ; 
whereas  the  adoption  of  an  all-round  tariff  on  foreign  manufactured 
goods  paves  the  way  to  good  understanding  by  providing  a  lever  to 
secure  reciprocity.  Every  succeeding  explanation  of  retaliation  left  its 
outlines  more  hazy  than  the  last,  and  haziness  in  the  scheme  to  which 
had  been  assigned  the  first  place  in  Unionist  constructive  policy 
proved  fatal  to  the  party  at  the  polls.  There  was  no  haziness  in  the 
reply  of  the  constituencies  to  Mr.  Balfour's  invjtation  to  accept 
retaliation.  So  loud  and  fierce  was  the  No  !  that  small  surprise  would 
have  been  created  had  he  followed  the  precedent  set  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
after  his  defeat  in  1874,  and  handed  over  the  leadership  for  a  space 
to  a  lieutenant.  But,  though  unhorsed  in  the  mellay,  he  has  gallantly 
mounted  another  charger,  and  the  party  has  formally  and  cordially 
hailed  him  as  their  leader.  They  recognise  his  dauntlessness  in 
attack,  his  dexterity  in  debate,  his  accessibility  to  the  humblest  of  his 
followers — all  cardinal  virtues  in  a  leader  of  Opposition,  and  he  has 
inspired  them  with  fresh  courage  by  declaring,  at  last,  that  he  will 
lead  in  the  direction  in  which  they  have  determined  long  ago  to  march. 
The  aspirations  of  the  party  in  the  country,  reiterated  year  after  year 
at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Union,  hitherto  politely  ignored,  have 
taken  effect  at  length.  The  Unionist  party  is  henceforth  the  party 
of  Tariff  Reform. 

To  those  who  admire  and  entertain  true  affection  for  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  they  are  very  many,  his  emergence  from  temporary  mist  and 
ambiguity  comes  as  relief  from  profound  anxiety.  They  had  dreaded 
a  recurrence  of  such  painful  episodes  as  followed  upon  the  Conserva- 
tive rout  of  1880.  All  men  had  a  kindly  esteem  for  the  gentle  North- 
cote  ;  all  who  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance  regarded  him  with 
affection.  His  statesmanlike  qualities  were  unquestioned,  yet  he 
failed  as  an  Opposition  leader.  The  forward  section  of  the  party 
decreed  his  political  assassination,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr. 
Balfour's  was  the  hand  which  wielded  the  dagger.  The  story  is  told 
by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  the  life  of  his  father. 

The  Fourth  Party  decided  openly  to  condemn  the  want  of  energy  and  fore- 
sight which  marked  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition.  The  opportunity  presented 
itself  at  a  party  meeting  held  in  the  Carlton  Club  on  the  20th  of  August.  The 
plan  was  drawn  up  by  the  four  colleagues  in  convivial  conclave  at  the  Garrick 
Club.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Balfour  should,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues, 
indicate  the  failure  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  lead  the  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  more  active  adherents.  In  pursuance  of  this 
Mr.  Balfour  made  a  very  clever  speech,  in  which  he  contrived  to  deliver  a  most 
damaging  criticism  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  methods,  without  mentioning  his 
name  or  using  any  discourteous  phrase.  He  obtained  a  considerable  measure 
of  assent  from  the  meeting.1 

1  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  149. 
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The  meeting  at  Lansdowne  House  has  dispelled  all  doubt  as  to 
the  true  position  of  the  party  ;  and  Mr.  Balfour  may  count  upon  being 
followed  with  an  ardour  and  fidelity  such  as  only  an  intrepid  and 
experienced  leader  can  command. 

One  thing  stands  out  conspicuously  from  the  turmoil  of  the  last 
few  months,  namely,  the  inflexible  loyalty  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
his  leader.  No  individual  has  been  so  ruthlessly  loaded  with  obloquy 
by  the  Radical  press  ;  his  strongly  marked  features  have  been  the 
staple  subject  of  hostile  caricatures  during  the  last  two  years.  It 
was  a  natural  result  of  the  General  Election  that  all  eyes  should  turn 
towards  the  intrepid  personality  who  held  together  in  the  Midlands 
a  phalanx  of  Unionism,  solid  amid  the  surrounding  wreck.  When 
the  newspapers  indicated  him  as  the  future  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  out  with  his  usual  decision.  '  I  most  strongly 
repudiate  the  notion  that  this  is  or  can  possibly  become  a  question 
of  persons  or  leaders.  From  the  beginning  I  have  made  it  absolutely 
clear  that  in  no  circumstances  would  I  be  a  candidate  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Unionist  party.'  Disinterestedness  is  too  rare  a  virtue 
in  political  life  to  be  passed  over  without  a  word  of  recognition  and 
warm  encomium.  Even  the  great-hearted  Pitt  found  the  allegiance 
he  had  undertaken  to  Addington  too  great  a  strain  upon  his  forbear- 
ance. Mr.  Chamberlain  must  be  very  differently  constituted  from 
his  fellow-men  if  he  escaped  all  temptation  to  yield  to  the  forces 
which  would  have  coerced  a  less  resolute  spirit  into  the  leadership — 
forces  not  the  less  direct  because  no  articulate  invitation  was  addressed 
to  him.  Those  who  had  accepted  Mr.  Chamberlain's  guidance  upon 
what  he  himself  had  made  the  dominant  question  of  the  day,  had 
begun  to  despair  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  lagged,  or  appeared  to  lag, 
in  the  assault.  It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Balfour's  letter 
of  the  14th  of  February  which  has  not  a  place  in  some  one  or  other 
of  his  previous  public  utterances ;  but  one  had  to  sift  the  principles 
now  clearly  proclaimed  out  of  a  mass  of  discursive,  interrogative,  and 
sometimes  conflicting  parentheses,  from  which  the  ordinary  reader  or 
hearer  could  construct  no  firm  conclusion.  No  better  illustration  of 
this  could  be  given  than  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
speech  on  the  6th  of  February  : 

There  are  those  who  say  it  is  impossible  ever  to  have  a  general  tariff.  A 
general  ad  valorem,  tariff  is  a  thing  which  even  the  present  Government  may 
be  driven  to,  and,  whether  they  are  or  not,  no  human  being  can  doubt  that  lit 
would  be  consistent  with  our  remaining  a  Free  Trade  country,  and  would  not 
be  a  question  of  principle.  When  I  am  told  by  another  section  of  my  friends 
that  a  small  duty  on  corn  is  an  absolute  necessity,  I  say  why  lay  that  down  as 
a  proposition  ?  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  a  necessity  ?  Are  you  sure  that,  when 
the  question  has  practically  to  be  dealt  with,  it  will  be  dealt  with  by  that 
machinery  ?  In  the  same  way  with  a  general  tariff,  do  you  mean  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  carry  out  what  is  called  retaliation  unless  a  general  tariff  is  part 
of  the  scheme  ?  I  refuse  for  my  part  to  make  that  limitation,  as  I  have  refused 
to  make  the  other  limitation. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  this  passage  had  a  depressing  effect 
upon  Tariff  Reformers.  They  felt  that,  although  they  might  safely 
follow  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  ordinary  work  of  an  Opposition,  they  must 
look  to  other  leadership  in  constructive  and  inspiring  policy.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  understood  his  old  colleague  better  than  they  did.  He 
had  the  patience  which  they  lacked  ;  he  knew  that  powerful  intellects 
work  in  different  ways — that  a  good  general  may  be  justified  in 
refusing  to  advance  until  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  reconnoitred. 
The  dash  upon  Talavera  was  a  brilliant  and  successful  feat  of  arms, 
but  it  nearly  cost  Wellesley  the  loss  of  his  army,  and  he  never  again 
attempted  a  similar  exploit. 

The  general  advance  has  now  been  made.  With  Mr.  Balfour 
as  Commander-in-Chief  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
the  Unionist  party  enters  upon  the  campaign  with  perfect  confidence 
in  its  leaders. 

It  would  be  disrespectful  to  the  Free  Trade  Unionists  to  leave 
them  out  of  account  in  attempting  a  forecast  of  the  position  and 
work  of  the  Opposition.  Their  abilities  and  personal  standing  give 
them  an  importance  outweighing  their  insignificant  numbers.  Tro- 
phecy  in  party  politics  is  more  precarious  than  in  most  other  things  ; 
but  one  who  has  no  prophetic  reputation  to  lose  may  venture  to  out- 
line what  seems  most  probable  in  the  near  future.  The  strength  of 
the  Free  Food  section  of  the  Unionist  party  lies  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  in  the  Commons  it  can  muster  no  more  than  eleven  votes— 
nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  These  votes  will  be  cast  against  the  main 
Unionist  vote  in  every  division  upon  fiscal  matters.  We  may  look 
for  rapprochement  between  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery  and  a  fusion  of  their  respective  followers,  similar  in  kind  and 
effect  to  the  relations  between  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Grey  under 
the  Liverpool  administration.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  analogy  between 
the  position  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  the  ex-leader  of  '  All  the  Talents.' 
Suppose  this  fusion  to  have  been  effected,  the  group  will  be  a  strength 
to  the  Opposition  on  all  great  questions  except  those  relating  to  Tariff 
Reform.  To  follow  their  fortunes  into  the  further  future  would  be 
not  only  rash,  but  inept ;  but  if  Thucydides  was  just  in  his  definition 
of  the  value  of  history  as  giving  '  a  true  view  of  what  has  happened, 
and  of  the  like  or  similar  things  which,  in  accordance  with  human 
nature  (TO  avdputTrswv),  will  probably  happen  hereafter,'  one  may 
anticipate  that  this  group,  like  the  Grenvillites,  will  be  absorbed  in 
the  two  main  forces  of  Unionists  and  Radicals.  Their  following  in 
the  country  will  consist  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  of  superior 
intelligence,  but  the  mass  of  electors  will  continue  to  vote  Blue  or 
Red,  without  caring  to  discriminate  between  intermediate  shades. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
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THE    LIFE    OF    GLADSTONE 


THE  Life  of  Gladstone  deserves  the  rare  praise  that  belongs  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  a  most  difficult  task.  No  one  but 
Mr.  Morley  himself  could  know  how  great  were  the  difficulties  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  biographer.  But  a  reader  with  imagination  may 
guess  that  hardly  any  man  who  could  be  named  has  been  so  embar- 
rassing a  subject  for  biography.  Some  lives,  like  that  of  Lord  Kandolph 
Churchill,  were  an  unwritten  drama  waiting  for  the  pen.  The  great 
length  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  career,  and  the  vast  changes  in  his 
surroundings,  destroy  all  the  unity  necessary  for  drama.  Episodes 
in  his  life  are  dramatic,  but  not  the  whole.  That  is  rather  a  section 
of  history  marked  by  all  the  variety  and  disarray  with  which  the 
multifarious  elements  of  history  scramble  along,  and  which  make 
history  differ  from  drama,  as  the  traffic  in  Piccadilly  differs  from  a 
procession.  But  it  was  not  open  to  Mr.  Morley  to  write  a  history ; 
his  task  was  biography,  with  the  consequence  that  all  the  arrangement 
and  all  the  proportion  had  to  be  relative  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  not  to 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  events,  or  to  their  natural  or  most  lucid 
order.  The  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  had  to  be  adequately  told, 
but  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  tell,  at  anything  like 
proportionate  length,  the  story  of  all  the  men  and  all  the  matters 
with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  was  interwoven.  With  transactions 
of  the  utmost  moment,  and  of  the  utmost  complexity,  Mr.  Morley 
had  to  deal  both  slightly  and  clearly.  Nor  are  some  of  these  trans- 
actions only  important  and  complicated.  They  are  also  concerned 
with  subjects  which  to  unregenerate  minds  are  very  dull.  The  un- 
grateful reader  does  not  always  reflect  how  intolerably  tedious  the 
book  would  have  been  in  less  skilful  hands,  what  a  name  of  terror 
might  have  been  the  Budget  of  1853,  or  with  what  an  agony  of  yawns 
and  groans  and  counting  of  pages  he  would  have  waded  through 
the  Irish  Church,  only,  still  breathless  with  the  effort,  to  be  engulfed 
in  the  blacker  abyss  of  Irish  land.  But  under  Mr.  Morley's  guidance 
the  journey  involves  no  hardships  and  but  little  effort.  Through 
pages  of  delightful  prose,  written  not  only  clearly  and  instructively, 
but  with  charm  and  vivacity,  the  reader,  handed  easily  from  tuft  to 
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tuft,  and  ignorant  of  the  morass  of  boredom  over  which  he  skims, 
goes  on  his  way  rejoicing,  without  so  much  as  a  wet  foot. 

The  book  is  in  fact  a  masterly  achievement  in  two  great  literary 
arts — the  art  of  selection  and  the  art  of  arrangement.     Out  of  the 
mass  of  letters  preserved  at  Hawarden,  and  the  still  more  enormous 
mass  of  State  papers  and  Parliamentary  reports  relevant  to  his  subject, 
Mr.  Morley  has  produced  a  book  which  is  never  obscure,  never  dull, 
always  pleasant,  and  always  sufficient.     This  is  a  great  feat,  and  the 
more  remarkable  because  in  Mr.  Morley's  speeches  there  is  often 
lacking  what  is  so  conspicuous  here — namely,  skill  in  arrangement. 
In  the  speeches  the  good  things  are  not  always  well  strung  together. 
If  he  would  bring  to  bear  on  his  addresses  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  same  power  of  marshalling  material  as  is  here  so  brilliantly  dis- 
played, his  oratory  would  vie  with  his  writing  in  excellence.     In  this 
book,  where  there  is  so  much  to  praise,  only  one  thing  seems  to  call 
for  criticism,  and  this  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  last  volume.      The 
earlier  pages  of  the  book  are  written,  not  indeed  with  impartiality, 
but  with  only  that  temperate  and  proper  partiality  of  a  biographer  for 
his  subject  which  Mr.  Morley  rightly  claims  as  a  merit.     But  in  the 
last  volume,  when  Mr.  Morley  reaches  the  story  of  the  contests  in  which 
he  was  himself  a  distinguished  combatant,  he  displays  the  much  less 
seemly  bias  of  the  political  partisan.     In  the  chapter  on  Majuba 
there  are  traces  of  the  hand  of  the  '  pro-Boer '  of  1899 ;    and  when 
we  come  to  1886  and  afterwards,  we  find  the  biographer  thrust  aside 
for  pages  together  by  an   enthusiastic  Home  Rule  pamphleteer : 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  sometimes  left  to  stand  about  awkwardly  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  while  Mr.  Morley,  leaving  his  proper  place  behind  the 
scenesf  comes  forward  to  the  footlights  to  declaim  to  a  surprised 
audience  on  the  wrongs  of  the  Irish  and  the  perversity  of  the  Unionist 
party.    But   even   this   defect   has  its   compensations.     The   same 
circumstance  that  makes  Mr.  Morley  partial  makes  him  also  an  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  narrator.    He  writes  with  the  bias  but  also  with 
the  information  of  one  who  played  a  notable  part  in  the  story  he  is 
telling.     It  is  rare  indeed  to  have  history  written  with  such  excep- 
tional literary  skill  by  one  who  has  such  peculiar  means  of  information. 
The  third  volume,  therefore,  though  its  vigorous  partisanship  some- 
times makes  it  provoking,  is  perhaps  even  more  readable  than  the 
calmer  chapters  of  the  earlier  part. 

The  book  is,  in  short,  worthy  of  its  subject.  It  enables  its  readers 
to  become  students  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  and  character  on  the 
easiest  and  most  pleasant  terms.  The  popular  edition  which  is  now 
coming  out  will  greatly  extend  the  number  of  these  luxurious  students. 
And  we  may  be  glad  of  it ;  for  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  in  an  unusual  degree 
among  great  men,  an  edifying  and  invigorating  example.  This  is 
not  because  of  his  shining  talents.  The  example  of  men  with  brilliant 
natural  gifts  is  rather  disheartening  than  invigorating  to  the  ordinary 
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man.  It  seems  hard  and  depressing  that  others  should  be,  through 
no  merit  of  their  own,  so  immensely  our  superiors.  This  is  the  effect, 
for  instance,  of  considering  the  abilities  of  Napoleon  the  First.  '  Why 
have  I  not  been  born  with  powers  like  his — with  powers  which  even 
distantly  approach  his  ?  '  the  plain  man  asks.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
more  unreasonable  to  be  embittered  by  inequalities  of  talents  than  by 
inequalities  of  wealth,  and  we  feel  towards  Napoleon  as  one  of  the 
unemployed  may  be  supposed  to  feel  towards  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster. But  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not,  even  in  the  most  envious, 
excite  these  feelings.  For,  great  as  his  natural  gifts  were,  they  were 
not  the  most  eminent  feature  in  his  character.  It  is  what  he  owed 
to  will  and  self -discipline  rather  than  the  talents,  notable  as  they 
were,  with  which  he  was  born,  that  most  impresses  the  -observer. 
If  one  can  imagine  Mr.  Gladstone  without  his  power  of  concentration 
(as  he  called  it),  without  that  mental  economy  to  produce  which  his 
power  of  concentration  was  the  most  important  factor,  how  much  of 
his  greatness  would  remain  ?  His  oratory  would  be  there  ;  it  might, 
even  in  less  disciplined  hands,  have  risen  higher  upon  occasion,  though 
not  usually  ;  but  apart  from  his  achievements  as  a  speaker  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  much  of  his  multifarious  and  forceful  activity  was  due 
to  natural,  and  how  much  to  acquired  power.  The  results  were 
wonderful ;  but  then  Mr.  Gladstone  used  every  minute  of  his  time, 
and  made  available  for  his  purpose  every  atom  of  his  intellect.  His 
life  was  long,  measured  by  years.  It  was  double  or  treble  the  ordi- 
nary span,  if  only  the  moments  devoted  to  furthering  the  deliberate 
purposes  of  life  are  reckoned.  His  force  carried  all  before  it,  but  it 
was  because  he  had  no  paper  battalions  in  his  army.  When  the 
bugle  sounded  every  faculty  was  in  its  place  and  at  command,  armed 
and  clothed  with  all  the  resources  of  knowledge,  and  drilled,  after 
Frederick  the  Great's  fashion,  to  march  '  like  a  pair  of  compasses.' 
This  was  moral  rather  than  mental  power.  It  was,  that  is  to  say,  by 
moral  control  and  discipline  that  he  stood  out  among  men  even  of 
the  first  class.  Other  minds  have  equalled  or  surpassed  his  in  pro- 
fundity, in  penetration,  in  acuteness,  in  agility,  in  capacity  for 
acquisition;  a  few,  perhaps,  in  all  these  qualities  taken  together. 
But  who  can  be  named  who  had  in  them  more  power  under  orders, 
and  available  at  any  moment  ?  It  was  in  this  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  so  rare. 

This  mental  economy  had  divers  effects  on  his  mind.  Nor  were  all 
entirely  to  the  good.  It  gave  him,  I  suppose,  the  simplicity  and  want 
of  self-consciousness  which  were  such  notable  features  of  his  nature. 
He  could  never  spare  part  of  his  mind  to  step  outside  and  see  how 
the  rest  of  it  looked.  This  gave  him  strength — for  his  whole  force 
was  thus  available  for  his  purpose — but  it  also  imposed  on  him  some 
limitations.  To  mention  a  fairly  obvious  one,  his  sense  of  humour 
seems  to  have  been  limited.  He  was  not  without  it ;  fun  he  well 
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understood.  But  a  large  part  of  what  we  call  humour  essentially 
depends  on  self-consciousness.  To  give  as  an  example  a  classical 
humourist,  Charles  Lamb  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  mind, 
able  and  virtuous,  more  remote  from  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  With 
Mr.  Gladstone  there  was  none  of  the  '  self-pleasing  quaintness '  of 
the  '  character  of  the  late  Elia.'  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  quaint  in 
Elia's  sense  ;  if  he  had  been  he  would  not  have  known  it ;  if  he  had 
known  it,  he  would  not  have  been  pleased.  Some  funny  things  he 
could  laugh  at,  but  that  humour  which  depends  on  a  complex  self- 
consciousness,  on  the  mind  laying  itself  in  concentric  circles,  ring 
within  ring,  like  a  coiled  serpent,  had  no  place  in  his  nature. 

A  more  serious  defect  was  the  occasional  apparent  lapse  from 
perfect  candour  which  Mr.  Morley  notices.  To  this,  as  to  some 
other  dangers,  he  was  made  unusually  liable  by  incapacity  to  know 
how  things  look  to  others.  He  acted  simply  according  to  his  con- 
science, unaided  by  the  power  of  correction  which  an  acute  self- 
consciousness  supplies.  He  needed  this  the  more  that  he  had  the 
great  misfortune  to  outlive  at  a  comparatively  early  age  his  most 
intimate  contemporary  associates.  No  one  suffers  more  from  an 
absence  of  self-consciousness  than  those  who  lack  the  frank  and 
friendly  criticism  of  intimate  equals.  And  Mr.  Gladstone's  political 
friends  of  his  later  years  were  necessarily  admirers  rather  than 
comrades. 

But  perhaps  the  most  notable  injury  done  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by 
the  simplicity  of  his  mind  was  in  respect  to  consistency.  Incon- 
sistency is  less  easy  to  a  self-conscious  mind.  Change  of  opinion  is 
commonly  a  slow  process  starting  from  small  beginnings.  In  the  self- 
conscious  temperament  the  alarm  is  given  early.  Even  with  the 
most  self-conscious  the  movement  of  conversion  often  has  gone  far 
before  its  subject  is  aware  of  it.  Still,  such  a  mind  usually  knows 
what  is  happening  fairly  soon ;  and  then  all  that  may  be  called  its 
conservative  forces,  whether  of  reason  or  prejudice,  are  in  arms  at 
once.  They  may  fail ;  the  attack  may  be  too  strong  ;  but  often  the 
timely  resistance  succeeds  and  no  change  is  made.  With  the  simple- 
minded  man,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  different.  Before  he  is  awake 
every  stronghold  is  captured  and  his  old  opinions  have  to  haul  down 
their  flag  almost  without  a  struggle.  It  may  be  said  that  consistency 
is  a  doubtful  virtue  ;  that  what  should  be  desired  is  the  candid  and 
open-minded  reception  of  all  that  claims  to  be  truth ;  that  such 
candour  and  openness  of  mind  must  often  lead  to  great  modifications 
of  judgment,  and  that  these  modifications  can  only  be  avoided,  con- 
sistency can  only  be  maintained,  by  setting  obstinacy  in  the  seat  of 
candour.  This  has  great  force.  But  in  respect  to  a  party  leader 
some  other  considerations  must  be  remembered.  A  party  leader's 
change  of  opinion  is  no  mere  private  conversion,  important  only  or 
mainly  to  himself.  It  is  a  great  public  act,  involving  consequences, 
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serious  and  painful,  to  many  persons.  Party  is  rooted  deep.  Its 
fibres  spread  on  all  sides,  binding  man  to  man,  and  weaving  them- 
selves in  with  many  social  and  friendly  relations.  The  follower  of 
an  inconsistent  leader  has  therefore  to  achieve  an  imitative  conversion 
or  to  rupture  a  hundred  ties,  none  of  which  tears  without  a  pang. 
This  is  so  in  different  degrees  for  all  the  party,  from  the  member  of 
Parliament  to  the  humblest  worker  in  the  constituencies.  But  for 
so  many  as  make  politics  their  profession  the  lot  is  harder  still.  For 
if  they  choose  the  higher  path  and  prefer  their  conscience  to  their 
party,  how  are  they  to  follow  their  calling  ?  There  is  no  room  for 
them,  on  our  system,  between  the  two  parties.  They  must,  in  middle 
or  old  age  it  may  be,  seek  a  new  profession  or  they  must  come  to 
accommodation  with  their  life-long  opponents.  All  this  dislocation 
and  consequent  pain  is  involved  in  the  inconsistency  of  a  party  leader. 
The  public  interest  may  justify  it,  may  require  it,  as  it  may  the  sacri- 
fice of  other  private  claims.  But  every  leader  ought  to  shrink  from 
it,  unless  the  public  interest  does  most  imperatively  demand  it,  and 
if  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  it,  should  spare  no  care  to  show  what 
consideration  may  be  possible  to  those  of  his  followers  who  cannot 
change  their  minds  at  the  same  moment  that  he  changes  his.  For 
he  is  their  debtor ;  he  is  doing  them  wrong.  Public  duty  may  force 
him  to  it,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  wrong  to  them ;  and  whatever 
atonement  he  can  make  to  them  ought  not  to  be  wanting.  All  this 
should  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886.  But 
he  appears  to  have  looked  at  the  matter  from  an  almost  opposite 
point  of  view.  In  Mr.  Morley's  book  there  is  not  a  sign  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  ever  felt  that  his  sudden  change  of  front  inflicted  upon 
those  of  his  followers  who  remained  opponents  of  Home  Rule  any 
undeserved  hardships.  Rather  he  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as 
at  the  best  perverse,  if  well-meaning ;  at  the  worst,  base  and  unprin- 
cipled. To  Mr.  Hutton  he  wrote  that  he  could  c  never  quarrel  with 
you  and  Bright,'  as  though  consistency  of  opinion  were  an  infirmity 
to  be  viewed  with  indulgence  when  united  with  an  exceptionally  high 
character.  And  the  unfortunate  member  for  Leith,  who  hesitated 
till  the  last  moment  in  the  hope  of  keeping  both  his  principles  and  his 
seat,  he  ruthlessly  drove  out  of  Parliament  by  the  unusual  expedient 
of  standing  himself.  The  vacillations  of  this  poor  man  were  doubtless 
blameworthy,  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  tone  of  righteous  vengeance  in 
narrating  the  matter  is  singularly  unfitting,  and  should  have  rather 
given  place  to  an  expression  of  shamed  sorrow  at  the  pain  and  dis- 
turbance that  he  had  caused.  Here  comes  in  the  mischief  of  simplicity 
of  mind.  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  see  himself  as  others  saw  him, 
could  not  in  imagination  suppose  himself  a  Liberal  Unionist,  and 
realise  how  things  would  look  from  that  point  of  view. 

Another  aspect  of  the  inconsistency  of  1886  is  even  more  censur- 
able.    Mr.  Gladstone  changed  his  mind  not  only  on  the  merits  of  the 
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Home  Rule  question,  but  on  all  Irish  affairs.  It  is  doubtless  common 
enough  to  allow  one  conviction  to  colour  or  transform  other  opinions 
more  or  less  connected  with  its  subject-matter,  but  such  changes  are 
not  always  logical.  It  certainly  did  not  follow  that  because  Home 
Rule  was  right,  therefore  what  was  called  '  coercion '  was  necessarily 
wrong,  still  less  that  a  Unionist  Government  were  acting  tyrannically 
in  using  the  same  methods  of  administration  and  judicial  procedure 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  Government  had  employed  four  or  five 
years  before.  Least  of  all  was  Mr.  Gladstone  justified  in  changing 
his  estimate  of  the  morality  of  the  Parnellites  and  of  their  Land 
League  agitation ;  for  here  was  a  moral  inconsistency  which  stands 
on  a  wholly  different  basis  from  a  change  of  political  opinion.  That 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  altered  his  mind  on  the  question  whether 
Ireland  should  be  governed  by  a  Parliament  of  her  own  reflects  only 
on  his  political  judgment.  But  a  change  on  a  moral  question  indi- 
cates a  far  more  blameworthy  instability  of  mind.  The  wickedness  of 
boycotting,  of  circulating  murderous  newspapers,  of  secretly  com- 
pensating moonlighting  ruffians,  of  paying  for  the  defence  even  of 
murderers  before  the  courts  of  justice,  and  of  maintaining  relations 
with,  and  accepting  money  from,  Patrick  Ford  and  the  American 
extremists,  was  the  same  in  1889  as  in  1882  and  1883.  If  these 
things  were  justified  by  the  plea  that  they  were  revolutionary  inci- 
dents, if  the  tyrant's  excuse  of  '  reason  of  state  '  was  to  be  accepted, 
why  not  in  1883,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  formed  from 
official  information  very  much  the  same  judgment  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  League  as  the  Special  Commissioners  afterwards  formed 
on  sworn  evidence  ?  Why  was  Mr.  Gladstone  the  accuser  in  1883 
and  the  apologist  in  1889  ?  The  only  thing  changed  was  Mr. 
Gladstone's  opinion  about  Home  Rule — a  circumstance  of  no  moral 
significance.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  acquit  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
serious  blame,  or  to  view  without  complacency  the  nemesis  that 
overtook  him  in  the  disputes  which  followed  the  O'Shea  divorce. 
It  was  then  driven  home  to  him  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  violent  and 
unscrupulous  man  that  more  discerning  readers  of  the  Commissioners' 
Report  knew  him  to  be. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  points  because  Mr.  Morley  seems  almost 
unaware  that  there  is  any  room  for  criticism  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
inconsistencies,  and  because  they  appear  to  be  illustrations  of  evils 
that  are  encouraged  by  concentration  and  simplicity  of  mind. 

But  concentration,  though  a  great  feature  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
character,  and  one  which,  with  its  advantages  and  drawbacks,  is  well 
worth  study,  was  not  the  most  notable  quality  of  all.  That  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  religious  faith.  This  saturated  and  coloured 
every  part  of  his  mind.  Although  the  matter  is  handled  in  the 
)iography  with  seemly  reserve,  and  although  Mr.  Morley  apparently 
thought  himself  incompetent  to  deal  with  it  even  so  fully  as  propriety 
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would  allow,  enough  is  yet  said  to  make  it  clear  that  religion  was  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  both  the  first  of  interests  and  the  most  usual  of  habits. 
There  was  never  a  time  in  which  it  did  not  occupy  the  place  of  honour 
both  in  his  intellect  and  in  his  affections ;  nor  was  there  ever  an 
occasion  on  which  he  was  not  ready  to  turn  with  an  instinctive  ease 
to  the  support  and  consolations  of  devotion.  Excitement  and  strain 
bring  out  what  is  most  real  in  a  man,  and  the  more  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  wrought  up,  the  greater  the  burden  upon  him,  the  more  apparent 
became  the  devout  bias  of  his  mind.  Unquestionably  here  is  one  of 
the  explanations  of  his  unequalled  courage.  The  conscious  depend- 
ence on  unseen  help  ;  the  inner  vision  which  never  was  hidden  from 
him  that,  great  as  were  political  affairs,  there  were  much  greater 
things  going  forward ;  the  Mosaic  sight  of  the  invisible,  which  is  the 
strength  of  the  religious  character,  gave  him  a  steadiness  of  purpose 
and  a  dignity  of  bearing  which  no  stress  could  subvert. 

In  religion,  differently  from  politics,  he  made  but  one  change  of 
opinion ;  and  this  change  rather  a  development  than  a  revolution. 
Like  many  others  between  1830  and  1840,  his  mind  moved  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  old-fashioned  evangelical  to  that  of  a  High  Church- 
man. And  from  this  position,  although  he  was  constantly  pondering 
theological  questions  during  the  last  sixty  years  of  his  life,  he  never 
departed.  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  in  his  and  others' 
cases  religious  convictions  affect  political  judgment.  Some  points 
are  obvious ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  abiding  reverence  for  what  was  ancient, 
settled,  and  ordered  cannot  have  been  unconnected  with  his  venera- 
tion for  the  Church ;  and  the  impatience  of  evil  and  indignation  at 
cruelty,  which  were  the  source  of  some  of  his  most  vigorous  political 
action,  were  doubtless  religious  in  their  origin.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
carry  the  inquiry  very  far.  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  Christianity 
makes  rather  for  Liberalism  or  for  Conservatism.  The  belief  in  the 
power  of  legislation  to  amend  the  greater  sorrows  of  the  world  is 
perhaps  now  the  distinctive  feature  of  a  Liberal  as  contrasted  with  a 
Conservative  ;  and  this  belief  is  partly  stimulated  and  partly  deadened 
by  the  influence  of  religion.  Religion  stirs  up  the  heart  against 
wrong  and  suffering,  and  rebukes  the  apathy  or  indifference  which 
would  pass  by  on  the  other  side  ;  but  contrariwise  its  affirmation  that 
all  the  evil  in  the  world  originates  in  sin,  and  that  only  by  the  unique 
remedy  for  sin  offered  in  the  Christian  revelation  can  human  nature 
achieve  happiness,  tends  to  a  conviction  that  politics  must  play  but 
a  subordinate  part,  outside  the  scope  of  which  lies  all  that  is  of  highest 
and  keenest  concern.  A  Liberal  and  a  Conservative,  alike  religious, 
see  a  man  lying  dead  drunk  in  the  gutter  :  '  How  shameful,'  says  the 
Liberal,  '  to  see  the  image  of  God  thus  degraded.  Parliament  must 
interfere.'  '  What  can  save  human  nature  from  degradation,'  answers 
the  Conservative,  '  save  only  Divine  grace  ?  And  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  no  sacrament.'  It  would  seem  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  a  degree 
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influenced  by  both  these  lines  of  thought.  No  one  was  less  inclined 
to  sit  still  with  folded  hands  in  face  of  wickedness,  suffering  or  sorrow  ; 
no  one  was  more  ready  to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  legislation 
where  he  thought  it  would  do  good.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
put  the  power  of  law  in  increasing  happiness  so  high  as  some  of  his 
supporters  and  admirers  have  done.  He  has  been  indeed  blamed 
for  neglecting  '  social  reform.'  And  certainly  every  part  of  his  life 
shows  that  he  ranked  political  below  religious  work  both  in  interest 
and  in  value  to  the  world. 

About  a  large  number  of  political  questions  it  cannot  be  said  that, 
even  in  the  indirect  way  above  suggested,  religious  opinions  have 
much  effect  on  political  action.  Certain  sorts  both  of  Liberalism  and 
Conservatism  are,  indeed,  impossible  to  the  religious  temperament. 
The  Kadicalism  that  is  envious  and  bitter,  the  Conservatism  that  is 
materialist  and  selfish — these  creeds  are  alien  from  Christianity. 
And  to  neither  of  these  schools  of  opinion  did  Mr.  Gladstone  ever 
belong.  At  one  time  a  strong  Tory,  at  another  time  a  strong  Liberal, 
no  one  ever  suspected  him  either  of  selfishness  or  of  envy.  His  judg- 
ment moved,  but  only  within  certain  moral  limits.  There  was  a 
harmony  and  consistency  in  the  tone  of  his  political  utterances, 
which  was  sustained  in  spite  of  variety  of  opinion,  and  was  perhaps 
due  to  the  unchanged  religious  outlook.  Carlyle's  of  ten- quoted 
saying  about  not  disagreeing  except  in  opinion  is  applicable.  Except 
in  opinion,  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  1840  would  not  have  disagreed  with 
the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  1890.  And  in  1840  he  must  have  listened  to 
many  Tory,  and  in  1890  to  many  Liberal  speeches,  with  very  qualified 
approval. 

I  have  called  Mr.  Gladstone  in  conventional  phrase  a  High  Church- 
man ;  but  if  the  word  be  strictly  understood,  it  is  much  more  illuminat- 
ing to  call  him  a  Catholic.  For  that  is  what  he  was,  a  Catholic, 
conscious  and  proud  of  his  membership  of  the  Apostolic  and  Universal 
Church,  a  patriot  citizen  of  the  City  of  God.  He  felt  for  the  Catholic 
Church  a  zeal  which  resembled  but  transcended  patriotism,  and  the 
power  of  this  sentiment  is  traceable  all  through  his  life,  both  in  great 
acts  and  in  small.  When  in  1858  he  kissed  the  hand  of  an  Ionian 
bishop  ;  when  he  traversed  England  and  Scotland,  storming  at  the 
wrongs  of  the  Balkan  Christians  ;  when  he  denounced  the  errors  of 
Vaticanism ;  when  on  the  threshold  of  death  he  strove  to  avert  the 
papal  condemnation  of  Anglican  orders,  it  was  as  a  Catholic  that  he 
felt  and  acted,  it  was  as  the  sworn  knight  of  the  queen  who  is  glorious 
within,  whose  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold. 

This  great  sentiment  appears  to  have  influenced  his  political 
action  in  two  most  important  respects,  which  deserve  to  be  separately 
mentioned.  To  many  people,  including  some  whose  sympathies  are 
Catholic,  these  consequences  will  seem  matter  for  regret,  but  none 
will  dispute  their  importance.  The  first  was  that  his  Catholicism 
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gradually  loosened  his  attachment  to  the  principle  of  Church  Esta- 
blishments ;  the  second,  that  it  made  him  the  opponent  of  what  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  Imperialism. 

Many  men  who  are  as  ardent  for  Catholicism  as  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone remain  strong  supporters  of  the  recognition  of  the  Church  by 
the  State.  And  in  his  case  the  effect  of  his  Catholic  sympathies 
was  rather  negative  than  positive.  They  weakened  his  inclination 
to  defend  the  established  relation  between  Church  and  State,  but 
they  did  not  make  him  its  opponent.  The  desire  to  pacify  Ireland, 
the  desire  to  please  a  section  of  Welsh  opinion,  were  the  direct  causes 
of  his  adherence  to  disestablishment  in  Ireland  and  Wales.  But  the 
sense  of  the  divine  life  of  the  Catholic  Church  does  operate  in  many 
minds,  and  did  in  Mr.  Gladstone's,  to  make  her  recognition  by  the 
State  in  any  country  seem  a  foolish  superfluity,  like  a  candle  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  control  that  usually  (though  not  necessarily)  accom- 
panies that  recognition,  a  fettering  bondage.  These  considerations 
prepared  him  to  assent  to  the  theory  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Church  in  a  country  against  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  population 
is  an  injustice.  This  argument  and  its  surprising  application,  not 
only  to  disestablishment,  but  also  to  disendowment,  had  no  relation 
to  his  Catholicism.  The  function  of  that  religious  sentiment  in  the 
matter  was  exhausted  when  it  had  reconciled  his  affection  for  the 
Church  with  a  design  to  abase  and  impoverish  her. 

The  effect  of  Catholicism  in  modifying  the  strong  Imperialist  senti- 
ment which  in  our  time  has  so  powerfully  stirred  men's  minds  is  of 
more  present  interest,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  attention  has  never 
been  called  to  it.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  essentially  discordant 
between  the  two.  Imperialism  is  nothing  but  patriotism  of  a  high 
degree  of  intensity  operating  on  the  circumstances  of  the  day.  And  love 
of  country  and  love  of  Church  may  dwell  as  kindred  in  the  same  breast. 
Nevertheless,  the  ardent  Catholic  cannot  feel  towards  his  country  as 
though  he  had  never  known  something  more  august  and  more  inspiring 
still.  There  can  be  but  one  first  place  in  his  heart ;  to  only  one  object 
can  his  highest  enthusiasm  and  supreme  faith  be  given.  These  great 
sentiments  are  like  the  humbler  and  warmer  affections  of  the  family. 
A  man  does  not  cease  to  love  his  brothers  and  sisters  because  he 
marries  a  wife.  Yet  there  is  a  difference — not  absolute,  but  pro- 
portionate. The  old  affection  is  not  deposed  or  superseded,  but  it  is 
outshone.  It  remains  the  same,  but  it  seems  less,  for  it  is  now  side  by 
side  with  something  greater  than  itself.  And  this  is  wholesome. 
It  is  well  recognised,  it  is  proverbial,  that  the  married  have  a  better 
balance  of  emotions  than  the  unmarried.  In  matters  of  affection 
they  see  things  in  their  true  proportion  more  justly,  more  calmly. 
The  old  maid  wastes  her  heart  upon  a  lapdog  or  a  parrot,  for  her 
highest  affections  hunger  for  an  object.  The  old  bachelor,  from  like 
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want,  petrifies  into  a  cantankerous  selfishness^  Somewhat  similar 
perversions  are  to  be  found  in  the  high  region  of  sentiment  for  Church 
and  Country.  The  Catholic  may  be  a  good  patriot — none  the  worse 
because  his  patriotism  is  in  proportion,  and  therefore  under  the  control 
of  a  cool  head  ;  the  man  who  knows  no  higher  enthusiasm  than  for  his 
country  sometimes  lets  his  patriotism  run  beyond  all  limits  and  becomes 
what  is  called  a  Jingo  ;  sometimes  (it  may  be)  the  want  of  a  perfectly 
adequate  object  for  his  noblest  sentiments  deadens  his  nature  into  selfish 
individualism.  From  this  point  of  view  one  may  conjecture  that  the 
decay  of  religious  belief  is  among  the  causes  for  the  fervour — sometimes 
the  unreasonable  and  disproportionate  fervour — with  which  Imperialist 
sentiment  is  entertained.  Those  high  things  which  are  the  true  and 
appropriate  objects  for  our  strongest  and  purest  loyalty  are  out  of 
sight ;  the  hungry  instincts,  seeking  satisfaction  as  they  can,  fix 
themselves  on  the  imperfect  ideals  of  national  greatness.  This  un- 
natural nourishment  loads  and  distends  them,  and  zeal  is  surfeited 
into  fanaticism. 

From  all  such  dangers  Mr.  Gladstone  was  guarded.  He  cared 
for  the  Catholic  Church  with  his  whole  heart ;  and  there  was  con- 
sequently in  his  outlook  a  certain  cosmopolitanism.  But  it  was  not 
the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  man  of  the  world  in  whom  travel  and 
excitement  have  bred  a  loose  indifference,  nor  of  the  philosopher  whom 
study  and  reflection  have  made  zealous  only  for  humanity.  Bather  it 
was  mediaeval  in  character.  For  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a 
keen  sense  that  the  peoples  of  all  Christendom  were  citizens  of  a 
Christian  commonwealth,  and  wars  were  more  clearly  than  now  felt 
to  belong  to  the  same  bad  class  as  feuds,  and  forays,  and  duels,  and 
assassinations — things,  all  of  them,  which  Christians  sometimes 
almost  inevitably  did,  but  of  which  they  had  generally  every  reason 
to  be  ashamed.  The  laxity  of  mediaeval  practice  blinds  us  to  the 
fact  that  in  one  respect  the  mediaeval  theory  was  higher  than  our  own. 
They  saw  more  plainly  than  we  do  that  national  distinctions  were 
inconsistent  with  Christian  doctrine.  The  brotherhood  of  men,  with 
its  logical  consequences,  was  more  nearly  admitted  in  theory,  though 
the  disregard  of  its  obligations  was  even  more  flagrant  in  practice. 
In  our  time  a  bishop  has  been  heard  to  say,  '  I  am  an  Englishman 
first  and  a  Churchman  afterwards ' — a  speech  almost  in  express 
contradiction  of  St.  Paul.  And  few  Englishmen  would  allow,  what 
is  nevertheless  true — that  the  distinction  between  nation  and  nation, 
like  the  distinction  between  bond  and  free,  can  be  tolerated  by  Chris- 
tianity only  for  a  time,  and  is,  like  slavery,  fundamentally  inconsistent 
with  faith  in  the  Incarnation.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  sympathies  over- 
leapt  national  barriers,  and  Christendom  was,  in  a  real  sense,  his 
country.  War  had  not,  therefore,  to  him  that  redeeming  aspect 
which  it  has  to  some — that,  with  all  its  horror,  it  excites  and 
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expresses  in  the  highest  intensity  the  sense  of  nationality.  Nor  was 
he  so  much  inspired  as  others  by  the  world- wide  greatness  of  the  British 
Empire.  Was  his  eye  not  familiar  with  a  still  grander  vision  ? 

It  is  time  to  bring  these  observations  to  a  close.  If  any  desire 
to  read  the  biography  has  been  excited  in  some  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  done  so,  it  is  enough.  There  will  be  found  much  to  please 
readers  of  all  sorts.  The  amateur  of  literature  will  be  satisfied  by 
a  work  of  rare  literary  skill,  the  politician  by  a  mass  of  stimulating 
material  for  thought,  the  psychologist  by  the  opportunity  of 
studying  a  character  full  of  curious  and  inspiring  interest.  Most  of 
all,  the  true  son  of  the  Church  will  rejoice  to  read  of  one  whose  ability, 
whose  courage,  and  whose  renown  are  for  ever  among  the  trophies 
of  her  glory 
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AMONG  the  many  causes  which  have  pulverised,  and  almost  annihilated, 
the  party  which  supported  the  late  Government,  the  Education  Act 
of  1902  filled  a  conspicuous  place. 

Some  have  even  suggested  that  it  was  from  a  sense  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  that  Act  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attention  was  directed  to 
the  discovery  of  a  new  and,  as  he  hoped,  a  more  popular  cry.  Un- 
doubtedly at  a  time  when  Liberals  were  announcing  their  intention 
of  appealing  to  the  country  in  opposition  to  that  Act,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain in  a  speech  declared  that  it  would  be  for  his  party  and  not  for  the 
Opposition  to  determine  the  issue  on  which  the  country  should  be 
invited  to  decide.  Those  who  have  attended  meetings  and  watched 
local  manifestations  of  public  opinion  have  reported  for  some  time 
that,  especially  in  rural  districts,  no  question  created  more  interest 
than  the  question  of  the  schools  and  of  their  management,  and  no 
demand  was  more  popular,  nor  responded  to  more  readily,  than  the 
demand  that  schools  maintained  by  the  ratepayers  should  be  managed 
by  them,  and  that  schools  which  all  were  compelled  to  attend  should 
be  free  from  sectarian  bias  and  ecclesiastical  control. 

In  any  dealing  with  the  Education  question,  which  is  to  give  us 
a  truly  efficient  and  complete  system,  there  will  be  need  for  much 
detailed  legislation,  and  many  points  will  have  to  be  decided  which 
cannot  be  followed  or  understood  by  a  popular  audience.  But,  before 
we  can  deal  with  the  educational  side  of  education,  we  must  first 
deal  with  the  political  side. 

Ever  since  1839,  when,  at  the  outset  of  the  late  Queen's  reign,  the 
first  tentative  steps  were  taken  to  aid  and  develop  our  popular  educa- 
tion, the  claims  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  theological 
disputes  connected  with  them,  have  embittered  educational  con- 
troversy, have  prevented  association  between  earnest  men  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  what  should  have  been  their  common  object — 
the  thorough  education  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  more  than  sixty 
years.  At  the  outset  Lord  John  Russell  carried  his  point  by  the 
bare  majority  of  one,  and  was  forced  to  abandon  his  proposal  for  a 
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national  college  for  training  teachers  by  the  opposition  of  the  bishops. 
The  long  conflict  over  the  management  clauses  followed.  Sir  James 
Kaye-Shuttleworth,  for  the  sake  of  some  progress,  capitulated  to  the 
denominational  forces.  The  conscience  clause  was  resisted  and  was 
not  imposed  till  the  Act  of  1870.  Even  then  a  duality  of  school  system 
was  retained  and  emphasised  by  Parliament,  and  the  safeguards 
enacted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  that  Act  were  gradually  removed,  by 
administrative  action  at  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the  Act  of  1876, 
and  by  many  subsequent  legislative  and  administrative  provisions, 
until  at  length  the  Act  of  1902  broke  down  the  last  barriers,  and  not 
only  imposed  on  the  ratepayers  the  compulsory  maintenance  of 
schools  under  private  management,  but  actually  deprived  them  of 
the  right,  conferred  in  1870,  of  having  the  prior  claim  to  meet  any 
deficiencies  as  they  might  arise,  and  enabled  the  administrative 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  impose  on  them  a  charge 
for  the  furnishing,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  schools  privately 
managed,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  majority,  and 
forced  upon  them  against  their  will. 

How  the  Board  of  Education  attempted  to  use  this  power  may 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  every 
attempt  was  made,  to  bully  the  local  education  authority  into  sub- 
mission, although,  if  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  could  have 
been  challenged  in  a  court  of  law,  it  would  probably  have  been  decided 
to  be  illegal.  Plenty  of  other  cases  could  be  quoted  of  equally  arbitrary, 
partial,  and  unjust  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Education  during  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years. 

No  wonder  that  the  patience  of  the  public  was  exhausted.  The 
dishonesty  of  the  Act  of  1902  created  a  feeling  of  contempt ;  its 
oppressiveness  created  a  feeling  of  resentment.  The  device  of  the 
bishops  and  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  when, 
after  the  Government  had  provided  in  their  Bill  that  the  repair  of 
denominational  schools  should  fall  on  the  managers,  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  their  '  wear  and  tear  '  amendment,  threw  part  of  this 
cost  on  the  ratepayers,  with  the  hypocritical  words  put  in,  to  avoid 
a  conflict  with  the  House  of  Commons,  '  that  the  cost  should  not 
involve  any  charge  on  the  rates,'  and  the  Government,  by  easy 
indulgence,  allowed  their  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
the  aid  of  a  Home  Rule  contingent,  to  give  this  additional  perquisite 
to  their  ecclesiastical  supporters.  The  long  history  of  sectarian 
disputes  and  ecclesiastical  claims  to  stand  between  the  community 
and  the  management  of  the  schools  where  its  children  are  educated, 
and  which  it  supports  from  the  rates  and  taxes,  has  satisfied  Liberals 
that  one  solution,  and  one  only,  will  give  us  a  fair  start,  so  as  to  deal 
with  educational  problems  on  educational  considerations ;  and  that 
solution  is  the  absolute  severance  of  the  school  maintained  by  the 
community  from  any  external  interference,  and  the  securing  that 
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throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  publicly  managed 
and  publicly  supported  schools  shall  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  There 
are  many  educational  questions  beyond  the  political  question  of 
support  and  management,  some  of  which  demand  a  Parliamentary 
answer  and  others  can  be  dealt  with  administratively.  Many  of 
them  are  of  extreme  importance,  but  their  consideration  can  be 
approached  more  calmly,  and  with  a  greater  probability  of  common 
agreement,  if  the  great  controversial  question  of  management  is 
once  put  out  of  the  way.  Moreover,  simplicity  in  drafting  and  clear- 
ness in  the  issue  are  of  great  importance  in  getting  a  Bill  through 
Parliament,  and  avoiding  opportunities,  I  will  not  say  of  obstruction, 
but  of  protracted  debate. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  transferring  the  bulk  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  from  private  to  public  management,  there  are  three 
important  points  that  present  themselves  :  (1)  The  rights  of  the 
present  managers  in  reference  to  their  school  buildings,  and  the  terms, 
if  any,  on  which  they  may  be  required  to  transfer  them.  (2)  What 
should  be  the  action  of  Parliament  in  reference  to  religious  or  Scrip- 
tural teaching  in  their  schools  in  future,  especially  in  the  transferred 
schools  ?  (3)  Can  any  special  treatment  be  accorded  to  those  managers 
and  parents  who  desire  to  stand  outside  the  new  public  organisation  ? 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  voluntary  schools  are  held  in  trust  for  elementary  education. 
There  are  upwards  of  13,000  such  schools ;  of  these,  less  than  2,700 
are  in  private  ownership,  and  about  2,100  of  them  are  Church  of 
England  schools. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  no  legislation  will  interfere  compulsorily 
with  private  property ;  and  should  'the  owners  of  these  schools  refuse 
to  co-operate  in  a  public  settlement,  they  will  be  free  to  sell  them, 
to  let  them  at  such  rent  as  may  be  agreed,  or  to  retain  them.  But 
as  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  these  privately  owned  schools  are  among 
the  smaller  ones,  and  that  many  of  them,  especially  the  undenomi- 
national, are  buildings  largely  used  for  Sunday-schools,  old-fashioned, 
without  playgrounds,  and  unsuitable  for  permanent  use  as  day- 
schools. 

But,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  more 
than  300,000  children  in  them,  out  of  3,000,000  in  the  voluntary 
schools  generally. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  one  having  relation  to  schools  held  in 
trust  for  education.  Now,  the  obligation  on  the  trustees  is  to  main- 
tain the  schools  for  elementary  education,  usually  in  connection  with 
some  ecclesiastical  body.  Many  of  these  schools  have  been  aided 
by  Parliamentary  building  grants,  but  to  none,  as  a  condition  of 
erection,  has  the  continuance  of  annual  grants  been  assured.  Those 
built  before  1850  had  no  annual  grants  ;  those  built  from  1850  to  1870 
had  an  expectation  of  annual  grants  which  might,  on  an  average, 
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amount  to  one-third  of  the  yearly  cost ;  those  built  between  1870 
and  1876  had  an  assurance  that  the  annual  grants  might  amount  to 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  yearly  cost.  In  the  trust  deeds  of  the 
National  Society,  after  1870,  care  was  taken  not  to  describe  the  school 
as  a  public  elementary  school,  in  which  case  the  obligation  to  qualify 
for  annual  grants  would  have  necessarily  attached  to  the  building, 
but  the  managers  are  permitted  to  conduct  the  school  as  a  public 
elementary  school.  Should,  however,  the  conditions  attached  to 
annual  grants  be  too  onerous,  the  school  could  be  withdrawn  from 
State  aid  and  from  State  interference.  Thus,  so  far  from  there  being 
a  binding  undertaking  between  the  State  and  the  promoters  of  National 
schools  on  the  one  side  to  pay  grants,  and  on  the  other  to  provide 
a  school  capable  of  earning  grants,  it  is  clear  that  the  National  Society, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  Code  is  an  administrative  document  which 
may  vary  from  year  to  year,  deliberately  preferred  a  form  of  con- 
veyance and  trust  which  left  them  free  to  conduct  the  school  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  outside  of  State  aid  and  interference. 
From  1876  that  obligation  to  find  half  the  cost  did  not  apply  so  long 
as  the  yearly  cost  did  not  exceed  35s.,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  the  limitation  of  the  grant  to  half  the  yearly  cost  has  disappeared. 
Therefore  it  is  competent  for  the  State  to  modify  the  conditions  of 
its  yearly  grants  without  any  breach  of  faith  with  the  builders  of 
these  schools. 

Even  if  the  State  undertook  to  treat  them  on  the  footing  of 
1870,  and  to  give  grants  not  exceeding  half  the  yearly  cost,  with  a 
guaranteed  minimum  of  175.  6d.  a  head,  every  one  knows  that  the 
voluntary  schools  could  not  be  maintained. 

It  seems,  therefore,  quite  just  and  reasonable  to  enact  that  hence- 
forward all  schools  maintained  by  the  ratepayers  shall  be  managed 
by  them,  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  schools  asking  for  rate  aid  shall 
be  'provided  schools.'  Of  course,  it  is  quite  competent  for  the 
managers  of  voluntary  schools  to  say, '  We  will,  in  that  case,  maintain 
our  schools  and  carry  out  the  whole  of  our  trust,  either  as  public 
elementary  schools  under  such  conditions  of  grant  as  Parliament 
may  lay  down,  or  as  certified  efficient  schools.'  But  if  they  are  unable 
or  unwilhng  to  do  this,  it  is  not  competent  for  them  to  close  their 
schools.  They  were  pointedly  reminded  of  this  fact  by  the  late 
Board  of  Education,  who,  in  their  memorandum  of  the  20th  of 
December,  1902,  stated  : 

Trustees  and  managers  have  no  power  to  close  schools. 

(4)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  (except  in  the  case  of  such  privately  owned 
schools  as  are  the  absolute  property  of  the  owner,  and  are  subject  to  no  trusts 
whatever)  managers  and  trustees  of  elementary  schools  usually  hold  the  school 
premises  upon  trust  either  themselves  to  carry  on  a  school  therein  or  to  permit 
it  to  be  carried  on.  It  is,  therefore,  not  open  to  either  body,  or  even  to  both 
bodies  acting  together,  to  close  the  school  as  or  when  they  please.  An  attempt 
to  close  the  school  capriciously  or  for  insufficient  reasons  may  involve  the  con- 
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sequences  attendant  on  a  breach  of  trust.  If  trustees  or  managers  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  carry  on  the  school  it  is  their  duty  at  once  to  apply  to  the  Board 
of  Education  (who  for  this  purpose  may  exercise  the  powers  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners)  to  be  relieved  of  their  trust  or  for  direction  in 
the  matter.1 

Thus,  should  they  close  their  schools,  the  Board  of  Education 
is  vested  with  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commission  to  transfer  the 
building  to  other  persons  ready  and  willing  to  carry  out  this  trust, 
or  the  principal  part  of  it.  And  this  can  be  done  by  the  transfer 
of  the  building  to  the  public  authority,  although  that  authority 
cannot  give  denominational  teaching. 

This  principle  of  setting  aside,  if  necessary,  the  denominational 
part  of  the  trust  was  established  by  the  transfer  clauses,  section  23 
of  the  Act  of  1870,  under  which  large  numbers  of  denominational 
schools,  Anglican  and  others,  have  been  transferred  to  School  Boards ; 
and  section  99  of  the  Act  of  1870  expressly  enables  the  managers  of 
every  elementary  school  to  set  aside  any  article  in  their  trust  deed 
which  would  debar  them  from  obtaining  Parliamentary  grants.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  rate  aid  were  withdrawn, 
and  still  more  if  Parliamentary  aid  were  withdrawn  or  brought  back 
to  the  proportion  it  bore  when  nearly  all  these  schools  were  built, 
the  managers  would  have  no  choice  but  to  transfer  them  to  the  local 
authorities. 

But  some  persons  say,  '  In  that  case,  at  any  rate,  the  denomi- 
national managers  should  get  some  rent  or  money  payment  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  property  they  are  handing  over.'  I  see  no  justifi- 
cation for  this.  For  thirty-three  years,  from  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1870  to  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Act  of  1902,  the  Board 
of  Education  has  steadily  refused  to  allow  any  substantial  money 
payment  to  be  made  for  schools  held  in  trust.  The  late  Government 
had  begun  to  undermine  this  principle,  and  allowed,  in  some  cases, 
Church  managers,  on  repayment  of  the  building  grant,  to  apply  the 
value  of  a  school  site  to  general  Church  purposes.  But  in  doing  this 
they  made  themselves  accomplices  of  a  breach  of  trust.  The  money 
was  given,  the  site  was  conveyed,  for  day-school  education.  The 
School  Sites  Act  provides  that  if  a  building  ceases  to  be  used  as  a 
school  the  site  reverts  to  the  donor.  A  large  number  of  Church 
schools  have  been  built  not  from  any  love  of  Anglican  principles, 
but  to  keep  out  a  School  Board  and  avoid  the  burden  of  a  school 
rate  ;  and  yet  it  is  suggested  that  these  parishes  should  lose  the  benefit 
and  use  of  the  school  building  they  helped  to  erect,  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  pay  a  new  subsidy  to  distinctive  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

The  ecclesiastical  organisation  will,  in  any  case,  gain  a  substan- 
tial advantage  from  the  building  when  transferred  to  the  community. 
They  will  retain  the  use  on  Sunday,  and  out  of  school  hours,  for 

1  Extract  from  Board  of  Education  Circular,  December  20,  1902. 
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church  or  parochial  purposes,  and  the  building  will  be  kept  in  repair 
for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  They  will,  of  course,  have 
no  exceptional  rights  in  the  school  during  school  hours,  but  will  share 
as  citizens  and  ratepayers,  with  their  neighbours,  in  the  management 
of  all  the  schools.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  a  common 
school  system  no  more  excuses  them  from  bearing  a  share  in  the  cost 
than  the  fact  that  a  taxpayer  disapproved  of  the  South  African  war 
exempted  him  from  the  obligation  to  pay  the  war  taxes.  The  price 
of  living  in  a  social  community  is  the  obligation  to  be  bound  by  the 
will  of  the  majority  for  the  time  being.  But  if  the  above  arguments 
are  accepted,  we  may  now  approach  the  second  question:  What 
rules  should  be  laid  down  as  to  religious  or  Scriptural  teaching,  especi- 
ally in  these  schools  ? 

Some  persons  think  that  the  State,  whether  nationally  or  locally, 
has  no  right  to  go  beyond  secular  teaching,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  State  or  of  the  municipality  to  determine  what  is 
religious  truth,  or  to  order  how  much  or  how  little  of  it  shall  be  taught. 
This  principle  used  to  be  strongly  held  by  Nonconformists,  and  it 
is  still  held  and  insisted  on  by  the  organisations  which  specially  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  the  *  labour  '  section  of  politicians. 

A  considerable  and  influential  section  of  Anglicans,  now  that 
they  find  the  State  unwilling  to  enforce  their  presentation  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  approaching  the  same  conclusion,  and  they  feel  and  pro- 
claim the  unfairness  of  allowing  the  local  Education  authority  to 
give,  at  the  public  expense,  a  certain  amount  of  Christian  teaching 
which,  by  its  incompleteness,  at  any  rate,  is,  they  think,  prejudicial 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  larger  body  of  doctrine  which  they  think 
highly  important,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
and  Mr.  Lathbury  are  among  the  clearest  and  ablest  exponents  of 
this  doctrine,  though  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  seems  to  cling  to  the  idea 
that  the  State  might  endow  all  forms  of  speculative  belief  equally 
wherever  facilities  for  imparting  them  are  demanded. 

The  idea  of  the  municipally  paid  secularist  lecturer  teaching  in 
one  class-room  that  the  Bible  is  faulty  and  mischievous  in  its  science, 
history,  ethics,  and  spiritual  ideals  ;  in  another  class-room  the  ordinary 
Protestant  teaching  the  traditional  view  of  the  Bible  as  the  sole  authori- 
tative basis  of  conduct  and  hope ;  in  a  third  the  High  Church  Anglican, 
dwelling  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  need  of  the  Sacra- 
ments as  a  means  of  grace ;  in  a  fourth  the  Roman  Catholic  claiming 
to  be  the  only  authorised  teacher  on  behalf  of  the  one  true  Church, 
outside  of  which  there  is  deadly  peril,  if  not  certainty  of  spiritual 
death  ; — such  a  curious  medley,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Jew,  firm  in  his 
splendid  isolation,  is  hardly  to  be  contemplated  as  a  practical  scheme 
for  use  in  elementary  schools. 

The  statement  of  the  High  Church  plea  for  the  impartiality  of 
the  State,  and  the  alternative  of  universal  endowment,  or  universal 
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exclusion  of  all  forms  of  religious  or  Scripture  teaching,  cannot  be 
more  clearly  put  than  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Lathbury  published  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette  on  the  8th  of  February.  He  says  :  '  The  effect 
of  an  Act  establishing  undenominational  teaching  in  all  schools  .  .  . 
would  create  an  aggrieved  minority,  whose  discontent  might  make 
the  new  "  sensible  working  arrangement "  as  little  a  success  as  its 
predecessor.'  It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Lathbury  would  include 
in  his  condemnation  an  enactment  which  would  permit,  without 
requiring  local  authorities  to  give,  at  the  cost  of  the  school  fund, 
the  undenominational  or  Bible  teaching.  He  demands  everywhere 
absolute  equality  of  treatment.  He  says  : 

I  am  quite  willing  to  pay  for  undenominational  or  co- denominational 
teaching,  provided  that  other  forms  of  religious  teaching  are  paid  for  also.  I  am 
equally  willing  that  these  other  forms  shall  be  paid  for  by  those  who  believe  in 
them,  provided  that  undenominational  or  co- denominational  teaching  is  paid 
for  in  the  same  way.  .  .  .  What  an  increasing  number  of  Churchmen  are  not 
willing  to  accept  is  the  establishment  in  State  schools  of  a  particular  variety  of 
religious  teaching  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  That  is  a  violation  of  religious 
equality,  and  religious  equality  is  a  principle  which  Governments  and  Parlia- 
ments will  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  disregard.  If  Nonconformists 
taunt  us  with  being  but  late  converts  to  this  principle,  I  can  only  remind  them 
that  late  converts  are  sometimes  the  most  persistent  and  the  most  unmanageable. 

No  member  of  the  Liberation  Society,  no  advocate  of  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  can  repudiate  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lathbury  ; 
and  the  daily  evidence  of  public  utterances  of  Anglican  bishops  and 
other  leaders  of  that  section  seems  to  be  pointing  in  that  direction. 
But  the  question  may  fairly  be  asked,  Do  those  who  put  forward 
this  contention  put  it  forward  as  adopting  the  principle,  or  merely 
because,  in  the  case  of  the  day-school,  the  opposite  principle  hits 
them  instead  of  their  opponents  ?  Mr.  Lathbury  sees,  no  doubt, 
that  the  principle  for  which  he  contends  involves  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  if  he  and 
his  friends  are  prepared  to  advocate  this,  they  may  justly  appeal  to 
Liberationists  to  join  them  in  the  common  campaign. 

At  this  moment  the  Welsh,  who  have  not  for  the  last  century 
and  a-half  been  thought  lacking  in  religious  zeal,  and  who  neverthe- 
less were  conspicuous  till  lately  in  the  large  number  of  School  Boards 
giving  none  but  secular  instruction,  are  now  very  generally  turning 
towards  the  framing  of  county  schemes  of  systematic  Bible  teaching. 
Formerly  the  Church  organs  pointed  to  these  secular  Welsh  School 
Boards  as  bugbears,  and  as  evidence  of  what  would  ultimately  result 
from  the  closing  of  Church  of  England  schools ;  now  there  is  a  strong 
set  of  Church  opinion  towards  making  compulsory  what  was  then 
considered  the  gravest  misfortune  that  could  affect  the  popular 
education  of  the  country.  The  same  Welsh  people  who  probably 
desire,  by  a  large  majority,  to  give  Bible  teaching  in  the  schools, 
desire  that  the  Anglican  Church  Establishment  kept  up  on  behalf 
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of  a  minority  probably  not  exceeding  a  fourth  of  the  population, 
and  which  contains  the  great  mass  of  the  property  of  the  country 
and  those  of  the  higher  social  position,  should  cease  to  exist ;  that  the 
property  of  that  Established  Church,  subject  to  due  regard  to  life 
interests,  should  be  applied  to  purposes  of  common  secular  advantage, 
and  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  should  cease  to  hold  ex  officio  those 
positions  of  authority  either  in  the  State  or  in  relation  to  the  schools 
and  charities  of  the  country  which  they  now  enjoy.  They  do  not 
ask  for  concurrent  endowment,  and  they  would  not  accept  it. 
Perhaps  some  of  Mr.  Lathbury's  friends  would  rather  vote  for  con- 
current endowment  than  step  down  to  the  common  level  of  unaided 
and  unprotected  religion.  But  if  they  are  really  bent  on  achieving 
religious  equality,  I  would  remind  them  of  the  advice  given  in  the 
old  fable  : 

Macra  cavum  repetes  arctum  quern  macra  subisti, 

and  let  them  add 

Hac  ego  si  compellor  imagine  cuncta  resigno. 

When  they  adopt  this  tone  I  shall  recognise  a  genuine  conversion, 
and  welcome  those  latest  converts  who,  according  to  Mr.  Lathbury, 
are  to  be  the  most  persistent  in  the  new  faith.  But  Mr.  Lathbury, 
Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and  others  must  remember  that 
neither  old  Liberationists  nor  recent  High  Church  converts  to  the 
doctrine  of  State  impartiality  and  neutrality  in  the  matter  of  Church 
preference  and  endowment  constitute  at  present  a  majority  of  the 
British  nation,  and  this  question  of  the  schools  will  be  settled  by 
the  nation  according  to  the  dominant  opinion,  not  by  any  section, 
no  matter  how  clear-sighted  or  logical. 

As  opposed  to  the  advocates  of  a  secular  and  impartial  State, 
we  have  a  large  portion  of  the  British  community,  strong  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  this  country,  believing  that  the  study  of  the  Bible,  ever  since 
the  Reformation,  has  contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  our 
national  character,  and  to  its  immense  advantage.  These  hold  that 
the  school  would  suffer  immensely  if  the  study  of  the  Bible  were 
excluded  from  it.  They  do  not  desire  the  subtleties  of  controversy, 
or  a  tactless  presentation  of  obscure  mysteries  to  children,  but  they 
say,  'The  life  of  Christ,  His  parables,  His  preaching,  His  miracles, 
His  example,  can  all  be  presented  to  children  in  a  suitable  way.  The 
teachers  value  the  opportunity  of  speaking  seriously  through  a  lesson 
which  invites  to  serious  speaking.  Why  deprive  us  of  this  which  has 
been  for  generations,  even  for  centuries,  the  inheritance  of  England  ? ' 

And  if  we  break  away  from  logic  and  the  claims  of  right  and  fair 
play  that  the  ecclesiastical  parties  put  forward,  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  contention  thus  set  forth.  I  am  sure  of  this — that  the  great 
majority  of  the  county  authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  in  many 
cases  largely  made  up  of  Conservative  county  gentlemen,  members 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  are  fully  satisfied  with  such  a  scheme  of 
teaching. 

Many  of  these  authorities  have  drawn  up  a  syllabus  after  consulta- 
tion between  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists ;  they  have  no  doubt 
offended  against  the  convictions  of  freethinkers ;  they  have  taught  in 
a  way  not  acceptable  to  Unitarians.  Of  course  the  Roman  Catholics 
stand  aside  from  any  common  act  which  savours  of  religious  agreement 
with  those  who  are  not  Catholics.  As  the  Church  of  England  teaches 
in  its  Articles  that  the  good  deeds  of  the  heathen  have  the  nature 
of  sin,  so  a  Roman  Catholic  would  probably  say  that  an  orthodox 
theological  proposition  propounded  by  an  unauthorised  heretic  was 
dangerous  to  the  faith  of  a  child  of  the  Church. 

Still,  the  mass  of  the  Anglican  laity  are  as  satisfied  as  the  mass 
of  the  Nonconformists  with  this  Bible  teaching,  which  I  may  call 
the  '  use  and  wont '  of  the  English  people  and  of  their  Welsh  neigh- 
bours. 

The  Dissenter  is  divided  between  his  feelings  and  his  principles. 
His  feelings  say,  '  Do  not  banish  the  Bible.'  His  principles  say, 
'  The  State  has  no  right  to  touch  the  things  of  the  Spirit.'  Still,  if  the 
law  is  left  as  it  is,  I  have  no  doubt  that  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  a  simple  Biblical  syllabus  will  be  taught  in  the 
schools  with  the  co-operation  of  most  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who 
have  often  co-operated  in  the  formation  of  a  syllabus — for  instance, 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Farnham,  the  present  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  in  Flintshire. 

I  may  further  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  desire  among  the  clergy, 
even  among  that  party  who  now  cry  out  against  the  unfairness  of 
general  Bible  teaching,  to  come  forward  on  School  Boards  and  Educa- 
tion Authorities  and  move  to  abandon  it. 

I  will  not  quote  the  names  of  former  colleagues  on  the  School 
Board  for  London,  but  others  could  name  devoted  men  of  pronounced 
High  Church  opinion  who  have  taken  a  sympathetic  part  in  super- 
intending and  promoting  the  scheme  of  Bible  instruction.  There 
are  a  few  friends  of  Bible  teaching  who  want  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
would  like  to  see  it  made  obligatory  by  Act  of  Parliament.  This 
suggestion  is  likely  to  have  few  supporters,  and  need  not,  therefore, 
be  criticised  at  length. 

Any  reversal  of  the  neutral  attitude  of  the  State  established  by 
the  Act  of  1870  would  be  disastrous.  If  Parliament  enjoins  a  scheme 
of  general  Christian  teaching,  Parliament  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  have  to  define  it,  and  possibly  to  enforce  it  in  reluctant 
localities.  No  doubt  the  principle  of  religious  equality,  and  of  the 
non-interference  of  the  State  with  religion,  is  violated  even  by  the 
local  freedom  given  to  local  authorities.  But  the  State  stands  apart ; 
any  local  regulations  must  recommend  themselves  to  the  local 
majority,  and  therefore  produce  the  minimum  of  friction ;  and  local 
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majorities,  having  a  free  hand,  can  readjust  their  regulations  if  they 
find  them  giving  offence  or  provoking  resistance. 

I  think,  also,  that  county  and  borough  councils  are  more  likely 
to  direct  and  frame  a  Bible  syllabus  cheerfully  and  discreetly  if  they 
do  so  themselves,  than  if  they  work  under  orders  from  Whitehall. 
The  tendency  in  our  education  system  must  be  towards  a  maximum 
of  local  liberty,  a  minimum  of  bureaucratic  interference ;  and  of  all 
delicate  subjects  on  which  centralised  dictation  should  be  avoided, 
questions  involving  matters  of  religion  are  the  most  delicate. 

I  have  dealt  so  far  with  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  Council 
school,  and  the  conclusion  I  draw  on  the  whole  is  that  the  nation 
had  better  now  make  up  its  mind  to  take  the  final  step  towards  the 
solution,  which  is  certain  to  be  reached  ultimately — namely,  the 
severance  of  the  civil  community,  locally  as  well  as  nationally,  from 
all  responsibility  for  religious  teaching. 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  United  States  have  come ;  it 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  our  great  self-governing  colonies  of  English 
race  have  come,  or  are  tending.  fi  '*$^N%jiSI 

Years  ago,  in  the  infancy  of  the  controversy,  Dr.  Hook,  who  was 
certainly  a  great  leader  of  the  Church  party,  declared  that  it  was 
the  only  sound  basis  of  a  national  system.  It  was  held  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  though  he  felt  in  1870  that  the  country  was  not  ripe  for 
it,  and  his  tenderness  for  denominational  schools  made  him  unwilling 
to  propose  a  final  settlement.  -.•• 

It  seems,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  a  widespread  sentiment  against 
secular  schools,  we  may  be  led  to  adopt  them  through  the  clear  grip 
of  principle  which  actuates  the  '  Labour '  party,  who  are  more  in 
touch  than  any  others  with  the  parents  who  use  the  schools,  and 
through  the  resentment  of  the  *  Church  '  party  at  any  form  of  religious 
establishment  which  does  not  support  their  section  of  Christianity. 
If,  however,  Parliamentary  debate  should  show  that  the  average 
Englishman,  the  *  man  in  the  street,'  is  not  yet  prepared  to  act  on 
a  definite  principle,  I  should  acquiesce  gladly  in  any  legislation  which 
secured  what  to  my  mind  is  the  most  vital  thing  to  be  gained,  the 
severance  of  our  national  popular  education  from  the  control  and 
interference  of  the  Churches,  and  the  placing  it  on  the  broad  free 
basis  of  popular  elective  absolute  management  and  control. 

But  it  may  be  held :  Is  there  not  room  for  c  facilities '  for  those 
who  desire  something  more  for  their  children  ?  Here,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  general  plan  proposed  takes  from  the  Churches 
the  organisation  whereby  hitherto  they  have  satisfied  one  part  of  their 
school  trust — namely,  the  denominational  character  of  the  teaching 
— I  think  that,  while  the  school  as  a  school  must  remain  under  the 
complete  management  of  the  Education  Authority,  which  must  control 
and  direct  all  the  teaching,  yet  facilities  might  fairly  be  given  at 
convenient  times,  though  outside  school  hours. 
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Thus  I  see  no  reason  why  in  the  transferred  schools,  on  two 
mornings  a  week,  the  school  should  not  commence  at  half-past  nine, 
and  the  half-hour  from  nine  to  half-past  might  then  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  former  managers  to  teach  as  they  please  the  children 
whose  parents  desired  them  to  be  so  taught.  This  was  the  Birmingham 
plan.  We  are  told  it  would  not  work,  because  the  children  would 
not  come.  If  they  do  not  come,  it  will  be  because  the  parents 
do  not  care  for  them  to  come ;  and  if  that  be  true,  it  shows  how  hollow 
is  the  cry  that  the  parents  demand  this  definite  teaching.  The  fact 
is,  that  not  10  per  cent,  of  the  parents  desire  it.  Indeed,  we  find  the 
country  gentlemen  who  have  framed  and  adopted  a  Scripture  syllabus 
in  their  country  schools  say  how  excellent  it  is ;  and  what  on  earth 
can  people  want  more  for  children?  If,  however,  the  parents  did 
desire  it,  the  children  would  come.  The  thing  has  been  proved  in 
London,  in  the  Board  schools  frequented  by  Jews.  There,  because 
the  Jews  do  desire  this  definite  teaching,  they  have  organised  special 
teachers ;  the  Board  gave  them  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  out  of 
school  hours,  and  the  children  attend  regularly  and  are  systematically 
taught  Hebrew  and  the  Jewish  law.  Probably  Roman  Catholic 
priests  could  enforce  the  same  thing  with  their  flocks ;  but  I  repeat 
that  of  Anglicans  not  10  per  cent,  of  tiie  parents  could  be  got  to  come 
for  it,  and  therefore  if  Mr.  Balfour's  dictum  be  true,  that  in  the  matter 
of  religious  teaching  the  only  persons  to  be  consulted  are  the  parents, 
we  shall  disregard  what  is  a  cry  of  those  who  want  to  settle  things 
for  the  parents,  but  have  no  mandate  to  speak  on  their  behalf. 

I  should  be  willing  to  test  the  reality  of  the  demand  for  facilities 
for  definite  religious  teaching  by  granting  these  two  mornings  a  week, 
not  only  in  transferred  schools,  but  in  all  schools,  confident  that  a 
twelvemonth's  trial  would  show  the  hollo wness  of  the  claim  and  the 
absence  of  parental  support. 

In  the  Girls'  Day-school  Company,  schools  attended  by  a  class 
who  are  nearly  all  habitual  members  of  Churches,  and  probably  a 
considerable  majority  members  of  the  Established  Church,  though 
parents  might  apply  for  distinctive  religious  teaching  at  a  special  time, 
the  demand  does  not  exist ;  these  parents,  paying  some  15Z.  a  year 
for  the  education  of  their  daughters,  are  quite  satisfied  with  a  general 
undenominational  scheme  of  teaching.  Assuming  that  the  Govern- 
ment determines  to  proceed  on  the  broad  principles  indicated  in 
this  article,  and  which  have  been  announced  in  speeches  by  such 
political  leaders  as  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Birrell,  and  others — namely,  that 
all  schools  supported  by  the  local  authorities  shall  be  under  their 
direct  management  as  '  provided  schools,'  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
the  denominational  restrictions  disappear  which  were  imposed  by 
the  Act  of  1902  on  teachers,  either  expressly  or  through  their  mode 
of  appointment,  and  that  within  the  day-school  building,  during  the 
time  that  there  is  a  school  taught  in  it,  the  whole  teaching  shall  be 
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under  the  control  and  management  of  the  public  authority — it  may 
well  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  determine  whether  the 
day-school  shall  be  secular.  I  doubt  whether  the  party  of  the 
Established  Church  will  be  keen  to  press  this  when  they  realise  that 
they  are  pushing  forward  the  policy  of  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment. 

We  might,  of  course,  if  Parliament  thought  fit,  adopt  the  Scotch 
plan  of  giving  perfect  freedom  to  the  local  school  authority  to  teach 
the  definite  religion  of  one  or  more  Churches ;  but  I  doubt  if  the 
Church  party  would  value  this  concession.  First,  it  is  unlikely  that 
public  elective  authorities  would  wish  to  identify  themselves  with  any 
denomination ;  secondly,  if  the  teachers  were  chosen  by  a  civic  authority 
resulting  from  election  by  the  ratepayers,  those  whose  main  interest 
in  the  schools  is  ecclesiastical  rather  than  civil  would  not  feel  satisfied 
with  teachers  so  chosen  to  impart  their  distinctive  views. 

But,  on  the  assumption  that  henceforward  the  common  school 
system  will  be  national  and  under  local  public  management,  is  there 
any  room  for  exceptions  ? 

I  think  that  with  reference  to  special  schools  the  authority  may 
be  permitted,  while  not  compelled,  to  use  private  institutions  and 
subsidise  them,  while  not  superseding  private  management.  As 
illustrations  may  be  mentioned  such  schools  as  the  country  school 
founded  in  Cheshire  by  private  benevolence,  to  which  town  children 
may  be  sent  for  a  few  weeks  ;  and,  similarly,  the  .boarding-schools 
for  physically  and  mentally  defective,  established  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. Such,  too,  are  epileptic  colonies,  schools  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf.  If  the  local  authorities  are  left  free  to  send  children 
to  such  institutions,  making  their  own  terms  as  to  representation, 
management,  &c.,  there  is  no  essential  violation  of  the  general  principle 
of  public  management  for  rate-aided  schools. 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  go  a  step  further  in  the  continued  recogni- 
tion by  the  State  of  some  schools  under  private  management  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  come  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Education  question  with  a  '  clean  slate,'  as  in 
new  colonies,  it  might  be  considerate  to  allow  some  kind  of  safety- 
valve  to  ease  the  pressure  of  a  strictly  municipal  system.  If  the 
principle  is  once  admitted  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country 
the  typical  ordinary  school  available  for  the  community  should  be 
under  public  local  management,  yet  in  populous  places  where  there 
is  need  for  many  schools  some  recognition  might  be  afforded  to 
other  schools.  But  the  conditions  under  which  this  recognition 
should  be  granted  should  be  strictly  defined  : 

(1)  No  such  school  should  be  recognised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
diminish  or  restrict,  much  more  to  exclude,  an  adequate  supply  of 
public  schools  within  easy  reach  of  the  local  population. 

(2)  Such  a  school  should  not  be  recognised  on  the  application 
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only  of  persons  desirous  to  start  it  for  a  particular  group  of  parents, 
but  on  the  clear  evidence  of  the  desire,  and  on  the  application  of  the 
parents  themselves. 

(3)  As  such  schools  would  be  recognised  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  parents,  they  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  further  public-school 
provision,  since  the  fact  that  a  child  was  withdrawn  from  such  a 
school  would  be  evidence  of  the  cessation  of  the  wish  for  the  school's 
existence. 

(4)  As  the  promoters  of  such  schools  would   desire    to   conduct 
them  free  from  the  regulations  of  the  local  authority,  they  would,  of 
course,  while  debarred  from  any  aid  from  the  rates,  be  free  from 
any  local  municipal  interference,  except   in  such  matters  as  health 
and  sanitation. 

(5)  Such  schools  might  be  in  direct  relations  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  the  same  way  that  schools  under  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
1902  now  stand :  they  would  be  subject  to  the  Code,  and  inspected 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  they  might  receive  Parliamentary 
grants.     These  grants,  according  to  section  97  of  the  Education  Act, 
1870,  would  be  the  same  as  the  grants  paid  to  individual  schools 
under  public  management,  exclusive  of  the  aid  grant. 

The  principle  of  equality  of  Parliamentary  grants  between  volun- 
tary and  Board  schools  (exclusive  of  the  aid  grant  to  poor  School 
Boards)  was  violated  by  the  Conservative  Government  when,  in 
deference  to  the  cry  of  the  managers  of  denominational  schools,  they 
introduced  their  aid  grant  of  about  six  shillings  a  head  to  these  schools, 
and  differentiated  against  the  Board  schools  for  the  purpose  of  propping 
up  and  preserving  the  decaying  '  voluntary  '  system. 

The  party  that  did  this  could  not  complain  if  the  friends  of  public 
management  should  follow  their  precedent  and  differentiate  against 
sectarian  and  private  schools,  now  that  the  overwhelming  force  of 
public  opinion  demands  a  really  national  system  under  popular  elective 
management.  I  hope,  however,  that  where  these  schools  are  allowed 
to  exist  the  more  liberal  principle  contained  in  section  97  of  the  Act 
of  1870  will  be  adhered  to. 

Thus  such  schools  would  receive  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  about 
30s.  a  head  as  free  schools  ;  and  the  managers,  who  would  be  required 
to  maintain  a  full  standard  of  efficiency  equal  to  that  of  the  schools 
under  public  management,  would  have,  as  the  price  of  their  private 
management  and  freedom  from  interference,  to  make  the  financial 
effort  necessary  to  meet  the  margin  of  cost.  They  would  certainly 
be  in  a  much  better  position  financially  than  voluntary  schools  were 
placed  in  by  the  Act  of  1870,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
tenance would  not  amount  to  3?.,  and  the  grants,  far  higher  than 
the  old  grants,  would  cover  fully  half  the  cost.  Of  course,  their 
accounts  would  be  subject  to  an  independent  audit  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  and  the  whole  of  the  income  would  be  required  to  be 
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expended  in  school  maintenance,  excluding  any  such  item  as  rent  of 
premises  or  interest  on  loans  for  construction. 

How  many  managers  and  parents  would  come  forward  and  ask 
for  recognition  under  such  a  proposal  it  is  hard  to  say.  Probably 
very  few  of  the  Church  of  England  schools,  though  a  few  could  be 
mentioned  where  enthusiastic  and  devoted  clergymen  with  strongly 
attached  congregations  might  do  so.  One  instance  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  it  is  already  matter  of  public  knowledge.  The  Church 
school  of  St.  Peter's,  London  Docks,  has  been  maintained  as  a  certified 
efficient  school  since  1903,  and  a  few  more  may  be  found.  But,  as  a 
rule,  even  if  the  clergy  wished  their  schools  to  emerge  as  islands  of 
independence  in  the  ocean  of  public  management,  the  popular  support 
of  the  parents  would  be  lacking. 

The  points  of  educational  reform  needing  Parliamentary  action  of 
an  urgent  and  immediate  character  have  been  mentioned,  with  one 
exception  not  concerned  with  general  policy  and  administration,  but 
urgent  for  special  localities,  to  which  attention  was  called  last  year 
by  the  threatened  action  of  East  Ham. 

Undoubtedly  the  growing  cost  of  the  School  Board  rate  is  felt 
very  severely  and  resented  very  keenly.  We  are,  unfortunately, 
without  any  recent  statistics  on  the  latest  cost  of  education  locally, 
and  the  amount  of  the  rate  which  will  be  necessary.  The  changes 
effected  by  the  Act  of  1902,  the  severance  between  the  old  managers 
and  the  new  authority,  and  the  fact  that  their  income  from  grants 
operates  as  if  all  their  schools  were  new,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
steady  flow  of  grants  coming  in  on  account  of  work  in  voluntary 
schools  before  the  appointed  day,  has  led  to  an  obscurity  and,  indeed, 
an  impossibility  of  saying  positively  what  the  permanent  charge  for 
schools  will  be.  We  have  not  even  the  useful  table  which  used  to  be 
published  showing  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  head  for  teachers, 
books,  and  apparatus,  &c.  Still,  it  is  notorious  that  the  local 
expenditure  is  very  heavy,  and  is  steadily  rising. 

The  Parliamentary  charge,  also,  is  very  heavy.  On  account  of 
elementary  education  alone  the  latest  return  shows  (p.  307),  apart 
from  administration,  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  11,000,0002. 

It  was  recognised  as  long  ago  as  1870,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  that  poor  districts  were  entitled  to  special  aid  from  Parlia- 
ment in  regard  to  the  new  burden  put  upon  them,  and  the  Act  of 
1902  applied  that  principle  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale  by  an  aid 
grant  amounting  to  about  10s.  a  scholar,  or  a  total  of  about  2,400,OOOZ. 
But  the  basis  on  which  that  grant  is  paid  is  very  complicated,  diffi- 
cult of  statement,  and  almost  beyond  comprehension  by  the  ordinary 
man.  It  was  intended  by  its  graduation  to  aid  poorer  districts,  and 
demanded  a  local  rate  of  at  least  3d.  in  the  pound ;  but  the  days  of 
3d.  rates,  which  were  visionary  aspirations  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Forster, 
will  never  dawn  for  the  distressed  ratepayer,  and  a  commencing  rate 
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of  6d.  or  3d.  is  below  the  stern  reality  in  the  average  school  district. 
Still,  the  grant  of  2,400,000?.,  if  fairly  adjusted,  might  do  much  to 
lighten  the  burden  on  poor  districts  with  a  large  elementary  popula- 
tion, while  increasing  the  charge  in  such  typical  and  often-quoted 
districts  as  Bournemouth.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1903-4  at 
least  6,000,000?.  was  raised  from  school  rate  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, which,  taking  land  as  paying  rates  at  half  its  value,  means  an 
average  rate  of  about  $d.  in  the  pound.  It  might  well  be  that,  while 
no  aid  grant  should  be  paid  to  districts  levying  less  than  a  4<2.  rate, 
the  aid  grant  might  begin  at  4s.  per  scholar  and  rise  Is.  a  head  with 
each  penny  of  the  rate  up  to  a  12s.  aid  grant  when  the  rate  is  Is., 
and  then  by  Is.  a  head  for  each  increase  of  2d.  in  the  rate  up  to  a 
2s.  rate,  and  for  each  rise  of  3d.  in  the  rate  another  Is.  up  to  a 
maximum  aid  grant  of  11.  when  the  rate  exceeded  2s.  6d.  On  such 
a  scale  the  three  exceptionally  poor  districts  of  East  Ham,  West 
Ham,  and  Walthamstow  would  receive  about  90,0002.  aid  grant, 
instead  of  about  45,000?.  It  is  clear  that  in  aiding  districts  we  should 
consider  not  merely  their  poverty,  but  the  effort  they  are  making; 
and  a  rich  district  like  London  or  Brighton,  which  is  levying  a 
heavy  school  rate,  is  more  entitled  to  help  than  a  poor  district  like 
Preston  or  Wigan,  if  it  is  doing  as  little  as  possible  for  popular 
education. 

I  may  say  of  the  figures  I  have  suggested  in  arguing  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  aid  grant  that,  to  use  a  classical  expression,  I  have  used 
them  as  illustrations  rather  than  arguments.  There  are  not  data 
easily  accessible  from  which  accurate  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  suggestions  thrown  out  may  set  others  with 
more  material  to  work  towards  a  solution  of  the  question  of  the  best 
distribution  of  State  aid.  I  will  make  this  one  remark  in  anticipatory 
answer  to  the  special  champions  of  what  are  deemed  poor  areas — that 
a  district  with  a  high  rateable  value  in  proportion  to  population 
raises  a  higher  sum  per  head  with  each  penny  than  does  a  poorer 
district ;  and  therefore,  when  high  rateable  value  coincides  with  a  high 
rate,  the  wealthy  district  is  doing  far  more  for  education  than  the 
poor  one. 

Thus  London,  with  a  rateable  value  of  more  than  43,000,000?., 
raises  a  rate  of  about  Is.  4d.,  or  about  2,800,000?.,  for  elementary 
education,  and  is  educating  about  660,000  or  670,000  scholars,  thus 
spending  more  than  4?.  a  head  from  the  rates.  This  enormous  effort 
is  aided  by  the  lowest  aid  grant  of  all  groups  of  the  local  authorities, 
being  by  the  latest  Blue-book  7s.  9d.  a  head,  against  an  average  for 
the  whole  country  of  nearly  9s.  4=d.  a  head. 

Let  me  conclude  by  summarising  the  points  which  I  think  essential 
in  coming  educational  legislation  : 

(1)  All  ordinary  day-schools  aided  by  the  rates  must  be  under 
)mplete  public  management,  as  '  provided  '  schools. 
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(2)  The  whole  of  the  teaching  during  school  hours  must  be  by 
the  responsible  teachers  of  the  schools  appointed  by  the  local  Educa- 
tion Authority. 

(3)  There   shall  be  no  interference    by  the  State    directing    the 
giving  of  religious  or  Scripture  teaching  in  the  school. 

(4)  In  every  school  district  there  shall  be  a  supply  of  provided 
schools  within  the  reach  of  all. 

(5)  Where  the  geographical  conditions  make  it  inexpedient  to  have 
more  than  one  school  in  a  neighbourhood,  that  school  shall  be  a 
provided  school,  and  no  other  school  shall  receive  State  aid. 

(6)  Schools  held  in  trust  for  elementary  education  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  local  authority  if  the  existing  managers  fail  to  conduct 
them  as  efficient  day-schools. 

(7)  Non-provided  schools  transferred  to  the  local  authority  shall 
be  kept  in  repair  by  the  local  authority,  but  the  former  managers 
shall  retain  the  use  of  them  on  Sunday  and  at  such  other  times  as 
they  are  not  needed  for  public  education. 

(8)  On  two  occasions  a  week,  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
the  school  session,  the  schoolroom  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  persons 
desiring  to  give  religious  teaching  to  scholars  desiring  to  receive  it ; 
but  this  attendance  shall  not  be  included  in  the  official  hours.     The 
time  shall  be  from  9  to  9.30  A.M.,  unless  the  applicants  desire  some 
other  time ;  and  any  dispute  as  to  time  shall  be  settled  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

(9)  In  districts  adequately  supplied  with  '  provided '  schools  the 
Board  of  Education  may,  on  the  application  of  parents  and  of  the 
managers  of  any  non-provided  school,  allow  that  school'to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  common  schoo1 -supply  of  the  district  and  from  any 
control  or  interference  by  the  local  authority,  and  may  admit  it  to 
annual  grants,  as  is  done  under  section  15  of  the  Act  of  1902. 

(10)  The  aid  grant  provided  by  the  Act  of  1902  shall  be  distri- 
buted in  a  more  graduated  way,  so  as  to  give  greater  relief  to  those 
districts  which  are  levying  a  higher  education  rate. 

STANLEY  OF  ALDERLEY 


1906 


EVANGELICALS    AND    THE    EDUCATION 
QUESTION 


AMONGST  the  causes  which,  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  late 
Government,  the  Education  question,  to  my  mind,  occupied  a  position 
only  second  to  that  of  the  great  ubject  of  Free  Trade. 

None  who  took  part  in  the  late  elections,  especially  in  Wales  and 
the  South  of  England,  could  fail  to  note  the  deep  resentment  in  the 
minds  of  Nonconformists  with  regard  to  their  treatment  in  the  Act 
of  ^902,  nor  their  determination  to  secure  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
which,  to  th  m,  constituted  an  injustice  of  the  gravest  kind.  Whilst 
Churchmen  and  Conservatives  in  general  were  ridiculing  the  Passive 
Resister  and  congratulating  themselves  on  the  smooth  working  of 
the  Act  of  1902,  the  Nonconformists  were  patiently  biding  the  time 
when  retribution  would  be  visited  on  men  who,  to  their  mind,  had 
been  guilty  of  violating  their  deepest  and  most  cherished  convictions. 
To  Churchmen  it  appeared  natural  to  maintain  that,  in  virtue  of 
schools  built  "by  themselves  and  of  a  prescriptive  right  of  thirty 
years  to  control  the  religious  instruction  given  in  them,  they  were 
in  perfect  justice  entitled,  in  spite  of  the  acceptance  of  State  aid 
from  the  rates,  to  continue  in  the  position  of  superiority  which 
they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  They  argued,  not  illogically,  that  hitherto 
Nonconformist*  had  contributed  in  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
grants  which  they  had  received  fr  ;m  the  Exchequer  towards  the 
maint  nance  of  their  schools,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  subsidy  being 
now  drawn  from  the  rates  instead  of  the  taxes  in  no  way  altered  the 
situation  or  caused  any  grievance  to  Nonconformists  ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  asserted  that  even  if  the  Nonconformists  were  now 
more  directly  than  before  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  Church 
schools,  they  themselves  had  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
since  the  Act  of  1870,  besides  bearing  the  expenses  of  their  own  schools, 
contributed  to  the  upkeep  of  Board  schools  over  which  they  had  no 
control.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  the  abstract,  much  to  be  said  for  this 
contention,  but  the  statement  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  half-truth, 
and  is  therefore  misleading.  No  one  would  deny  that  the  Church  was 
in  a  measure  the  pioneer  in  educational  work  in  th  >  country,  and  that 
the  Church  schools  owe  their  existence  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  Church 
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people.  When  we  look,  however,  to  the  sources  from  which  their 
schools  were  provided,  we  find  that,  from  1839  to  1882  inclusive, 
over  a  million  and  a  half  was  derived  from  State  funds  for  their 
erection,  whilst  amongst  the  contributors  figure  public  companies 
and  bodies,  who  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  promote  the  erection 
of  Church  schools  and  thereby  keep  out  an  education  rate  which 
would  have  been  necessitated  had  Board  schools  been  erected.  In 
considering  also  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  or  Voluntary 
schools,  we  find  that  the  Church's  share  forms  a  very  small  part  of  the 
entire  sum  expended  on  them  since  the  Act  of  1870.  It  is  roughly 
computed  that,  up  to  the  abolition  of  school  fees  in  1891,  three-sixths 
was  contributed  by  the  State  in  the  form  of  grants,  two-sixths  by 
children's  fees,  and  that  one-sixth  only  was  provided  by  the  contri- 
butions of  Church  people.  After  1891,  when  school  fees  were  abolished, 
the  nation's  share  in  the  Voluntary  schools'  expenses  went  up  to  four 
times  the  amount  given  by  subscribers,  in  fact,  in  nine  years,  from 
1894  to  1902,  the  subscriptions  raised  by  the  Church  in  round  numbers 
amounted  to  a  little  over  five  and  a  half  millions,  whilst  the  taxes 
paid  27  millions.  It  should  in  fairness,  however,  be  mentioned  as  an 
asset  in  favour  of  the  Church's  position,  that  the  large  cost  of  adminis- 
tration has,  in  the  case  of  Voluntary  schools,  been  saved  to  the  nation 
through  the 'unpaid  work  of  Church  people. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  undeniable  exertions  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  seems  impossible  for  the  Church 
to  substantiate  her  claim  to  the  undisputed  possession  of  schools 
which  have  been  so  largely  subsidised  in  the  past  from  national 
re  ources.  Sir  George  Kekewich,  Chief  of  the  Education  Department 
for  many  years,  and  himself  a  Churchman,  has  declared  that  the 
State  has  paid  for  the  Voluntary  schools  over  and  over  again  by  the 
frequent  and  increasing  grants.1  What  the  Church  can  claim  to  have 
done  is  to  have  erected  the  fabrics,  to  have  devoted  herself  with  the 
utmost  energy  to  the  cause  of  education,  at  a  time  when  it  was  but 
little  thought  of  by  the  Governments  of  the  day,  and  to  have  raised 
subscriptions  towards  the  work  amounting  to  a  very  considerable 
sum  in  the  course  of  years.  In  return  for  these  efforts,  she  has  received 
very  substantial  monetary  aid  from  the  public  purse,  and  has  been 
allowed  unfettered  control  in  religious  matters,  subject  to  a  consciem 
clause.  Such  an  arrangement  might  have  continued  to  work  we 
had  the  Church  been  able  to  meet  the  growing  needs  with  regard 
accommodation  which  increased  population  and  higher  educational 
demands  necessitated,  but  in  process  of  time  it  was  found  that  the 
Church  schools  were  inadequate  and  ill-provided,  and  that  in  order 
to  bring  them  up  to  modern  requirements,  and  to  the  level  of  the 
Board  schools,  fresh  and  increased  aid  must  be  obtained  from 
the  State.  Consequently  the  Act  of  1902  was  introduced.  That  Act, 
in  spite  of  its  being  an  effort  to  unify  and  systematise  the  national 
See  Guardian,  13th  of  May  1903. 
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education,  was  in  the  main  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  ; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  many  well  qualified  to  judge,  the  Church  did 
an  irreparable  injury  to  her  own  welfare  by  insisting  on  the  terms 
contained  in  that  measure.  By  that  Act  the  entire  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  Church  schools  was  thrown  on  the  rates,  the  Church  being 
responsible  for  nothing  but  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings  ;  even  towards 
that  the  famous  '  wear  and  tear '  clause  contributed,  whilst  a  rent 
was  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  school  teacher's  house.  Such  a 
subsidy  was  bound  to  alter  the  conditions  under  which  the  schools 
had  existed  in  the  past. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  the  Church,  in 
accepting  the  entire  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  to  insist  on 
the  sole  control  of  the  religious  teaching  to  be  given  in  them. 

To  the  contention  of  the  Church  party  that  the  value  of  the  build- 
ings, which  they  allowed  the  educational  authorities  to  use,  was  an 
equivalent  which  entitled  them  to  the  control  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion, it  may  be  replied  that  religious  questions  are  of  a  nature  which  so 
fundamentally  affect  people's  sentiments  and  convictions  that  nothing 
which  the  Church  could  offer  would  ever  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
valid  set-off  in  the  eyes  of  persons  who  are  of  a  different  religious 
persuasion.  Further,  the  determination  to  secure  absolute  religious 
control  carried  with  it  the  insistence  of  another  stipulation  which 
constituted  a  real  and  substantial  grievance.  It  was  clearly  necessary, 
if  the  control  was  to  be  effective,  that  the  Church  should  have  the 
absolute  choice  in  the  matter  of  teachers,  and  consequently,  in  all  the 
Church  schools  in  the  country,  Nonconformists  are  excluded  from 
head-teacherships. 

When  we  remember  that  Church  schools  number  11,817  as  against 
6,349  Council  schools,  and  that  the  head-teacherships  in  Church 
schools  number  16,406,2  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  feelings  of 
Nonconformists  who,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  contributing 
their  share  to  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  are  excluded  from  all 
the  chief  posts  of  emolument  in  them.  Legally  the  posts  of  assistant  - 
teachers  and  pupil-teachers,  which  are  estimated  to  number  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand,  are  open  to  Nonconformists,  but  virtually 
they  are  excluded  very  largely  from  these  also.  The  foundation 
managers,  who  necessarily  are  always  in  a  majority,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  six,  are  Church  people,  and,  in  most  cases,  are 
guided  in  their  decisions  by  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  who  is  generally 
one  of  their  body ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  vicar,  who  naturally 
desires  that  the  teaching  should  be  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
would  be  unwilling  to  engage  a  Nonconformist  either  as  assistant- 
mistress  or  pupil-teacher.  There  is  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  the 
clergy  for  insisting  on  this ;  it  is  only  pointed  out  as  a  factor  which 
does  contribute  to  the  disabilities  imposed  on  Nonconformists  in  the 
matter  of  teacherships  in  Church  schools. 

2  According  to  statistics  published  in  August  1902. 
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Such  facts  as  these  show  how  unwise  the  Church  party  were  in 
the  course  of  action  they  pursued,  and  how  inevitably  terms  of  so 
grasping  a  nature  would  react  unfavourably  on  themselves.  Their 
claim  was  from  the  first  an  absolutely  illogical  and  untenable  one. 
They  should  have  realised  that  the  control  of  the  religious  teaching 
was  only  possible  as  long  as  they  were  prepared  to  bear  at  any  rate  a 
considerable  share  in  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  their  schools. 

This  fact  was  foreseen  by  so  wise  and  sagacious  a  Churchman  as 
the  late  Archbishop  Temple,  who  asserted,  in  words  which  have  often 
been  quoted,  that  once  the  Church  accepted  rate  aid  for  her  schools 
she  would  no  longer  be  able  to  maintain  absolute  control  over  the 
religious  teaching. 

Illogical  though  it  may  seem,  payment  of  a  rate  comes  home  to 
the  individual  much  more  forcibly  than  taxes  which  are  levied  on 
various  articles  and  thrown  into  the  public  purse  to  be  dealt  with  as 
the  Government  of  the  day  may  see  fit.  It  was  a  moral  impossi- 
bility to  expect  men  to  contribute  so  directly  to  the  maintenance  of 
schools  on  the  governing  body  of  which  they  were  to  be  in  a  perpetual 
minority.  One  bishop  in  our  Church,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  clearly 
foresaw  this  eventuality,  and  in  the  strongest  manner  in  the  House 
of  Lords  he  urged  upon  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  the  maxim  which  has 
always  been  found  to  be  sound  in  its  operation,  '  Trust  the  people,' 
and  pleaded  that  the  managers  of  Voluntary  schools  should  be  drawn 
in  equal  proportions  from  the  Church  and  from -the  community  at 
large.  Had  the  Church  been  wise  enough  to  accept  this  advice,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  she  would  not  be  now  in  the  position  in  which  she 
finds  herself,  of  having  to  take  whatever  terms  a  Government  with  an 
enormous  Liberal  majority  may  grant ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  such  action  on  her  part  would  have  removed  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  late  Government. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  which  has  contributed  very 
largely  to  bring  about  the  revolt  of  the  Nonconformists  against  the 
position  of  superiority  which  the  Act  of  1902  conferred  on  the  Church 
in  the  matter  of  religious  education.  In  spite  of  the  slender  nature 
of  the  claim  which  even  before  that  Act  the  Church  could  legitimately 
make  to  the  sole  control  of  the  religious  instruction  in  all  the  Church 
schools,  that  claim  was  tacitly  conceded,  and  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  schools  belonging  to  the  Church,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  subsidised  latterly  up  to  77  per  cent,  of  their  cost  out  of  the  taxes 
of  the  country,  were  yet  allowed  without  complaint  to  be  the  means  of 
providing  religious  edueation  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  country.  The  children  of 
Church  and  Chapel  were  often  found  sitting  side  by  side,  learning  the 
Catechism  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  fact  did  no  grievous  violence 
to  the  conscience  of  the  Nonconformist.  We  may  inquire,  then,  if  this 
is  so,  why  this  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  has  taken  place,  and  why  a 
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system  which  has  worked  well  in  the  past  should  now  be  anathema  to 
the  Free  Churches  ?     The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  that 
movement  which  is  threatening  the  Church  with  even  greater  loss 
than  that  of  her  schools,  and  which  will,  unless  summarily  dealt  with, 
ere  long  bring  about  her  utter  disruption  and  ruin.     As  long  as  the 
religious  teaching  was  Protestant,  the  Nonconformist  parent  cared 
little  whether  parson  or  minister  gave  it.     Convenience  and  proximity 
often  pointed  to  the  Church  school,  and  the  clergyman  of  former 
times,  basing  all  his  teaching  on  the  Bible,  and  only  dealing  with 
truths  which  are  held  in  common  by  all  Christians,  was  listened  to  with 
equal  reverence  by  the  children  of  every  denomination.     That  which 
has  turned  toleration  of  the  Church  into  deadly  hostility  is  not  so 
much  the  financial  as  the  religious  question.     The  bedrock  of  Non- 
conformity is  Protestantism,  and  Nonconformity  has  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  not  Protestantism,  but  Romanism,  is  being  taught  in  many 
a  Church  school.     It  matters  not  that  the  numbers  are  perhaps  not 
large  where  the  extremest  teaching  is  being  given.     A  few  salient 
facts  have  rung  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.     A  child 
here  that  is  caned  for  not  bowing  to  the  crucifix,  one  there  that  is 
taught  that  our  Lord's  warning  against  false  prophets  includes  all  the 
Nonconforming  sects,  another  that  is  lured  to  the  confessional,  a  fourth 
that  is  instructed  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary.     Such  things  as  these 
have  produced  the  Passive  Resister  and  generated  the  spirit  which 
is  prepared,  like  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  old,  to  do  battle  for 
Evangelicalism,  and  go  out  into  the  wilderness  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  Protestant  truth.     It  is  asserted  that  there  are  in  England  8,000 
places  where  only  Church  of  England  schools  exist.     In  these  places 
the  Nonconformist  is  obliged  to  send  his  child  to  the  Church  school 
under  penalty  of  fine  in  case  of  non-attendance.     Can  we  wonder  that 
a  deep  and  bitter  feeling  prevails  against  an  Act  which  places  Non- 
conformists in  such  a  position,  aggravated  as  it  is  by  the  facts  above 
referred  to  ?     Of  what  avail  is  a  conscience  clause  when  in  its  most 
favourable  operation  it  deprives  the  child  of  any  religious  instruction 
whatever,  and  when  in  its  actual  operation  it  can  be  rendered  absolutely 
nugatory  by  a  parson  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  bring  pressure  of  all 
kinds  to  bear  on  persons  of  the  poorer  classes  ?     A  conscience  clause 
might  be  valid  if  the  parties  concerned  were  equal  in  social  position 
and  financial  circumstances,  but  when  one  of  the  principals  can  inflict 
penalties  on  the  other  in  the  distribution  of  charitable  relief  or  in  the 
deprivation  of  those  small  treats  which  so  largely  affect  rural  life,  it 
is  folly  to  brandish  a  conscience  clause  in  the  eyes  of  the  conscientious 
objector.  \ 

These  two  aspects  of  the  question — the  financial  injustice  and  the 
fear  of  Romanising  teaching — have  both  had  their  share  in  bringing 
about  the  revolt  of  the  Nonconformists  against  the  Education  Act  of 
late  Government,  and  their  resolute  determination  to  secure  an 
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amendment  of  the  Act  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  great  Liberal 
majority.  To  this  amendment  the  Government  is  now  pledged. 
What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church 
of  England  in  this  crisis  ?  It  appears  to  many  well-wishers  of  their 
cause  that  they  are  not  well  advised  in  the  line  which  the  majority  of 
them  are  taking  at  the  present  time. 

The  disgust  and  alarm  which  this  Romanising  teaching  inspires 
are  not  confined  to  the  Nonconformists.     To  fully  half  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the  vast  majority  of  its  laity,  it  is  as 
repugnant  as  to  them,  and  it  is  this  aspect  of  the  question  which  fills 
me  with  amazement  when  I  read  of  the  line  which  strong  Evangelicals 
are  taking  in  this  matter.     Connected  as  I  have  been  for  some  years 
with  Protestant  work,  and  claiming,  therefore,  some  insight  into  the 
Romeward  movement,  I  cannot  help  addressing  a  very  earnest  appeal 
to  them  to  consider  whether  this  line'  is  a  wise  one  in  the  interests  of 
that  Protestantism  which  we  Evangelicals  all  believe  to  be  vital  to 
the  nation's  well-being.     I  own  to  some  feeling  of  alarm  when  I  read 
of  the  leaders  of  our  Evangelical  party  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  men  of  the  Ritualistic  school,  and  Lord  Halifax  thanking  the 
Record  for  the  noble  stand  it  is  making  in  defence  of  the  Church's 
claims.     These  claims  are,  as  have  been  shown,  both  illogical  and 
untenable,  but  even  were  they  of  the  strongest  description,  are  they 
wise  to  desire  to  perpetuate  a  system  which  is  giving  the  Ritualistic 
clergy  the  very  opportunity  that  they  need  for  -undermining  our 
Protestant  faith  ?     A  system  which  leaves  to  the  clergy  a  control 
still  practically  undisputed  is  one  which,  in  the  altered  conditions  of 
our  Church,  cannot  be  viewed  with  anything  but  alarm.     Quietly, 
silently,  stealthily,  the  work  is  proceeding  ;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  only  affects  children,  it  arouses  no  notice,  and  the  world  passes  it 
unconsciously  by.     As  men  and  women  go  about  their  business  or 
their  pleasure  day  by  day,  little  do  they  reck  how,  in  the  village 
school  hard  by,  the  children  are  being  weaned  from  the  faith  which 
the  martyrs  died  to  defend.     They  do  not  trouble  to  follow  them 
from  the  school  into  the  church,  where  they,  and  frequently  they  alone, 
are  the  witnesses  of  the  Roman  Mass,  nor  to  note  how  by  precept  and 
by  example  they  are  being  familiarised  with  all  that  our  ancestors 
rejected  at  so  great  a  cost.     Our  Evangelical  clergy  are  not  ignorant, 
they  are  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  teaching  given  by  a  very 
large  and  ever-increasing  number  of  our  clergy.     They  have  heard 
the  questions  addressed  by  diocesan  inspectors  to  the  children  in  their 
schools,  very  often  diametrically  in  opposition  to  what  they  them- 
selves have  been  giving ;  they  know  that  where  even  open  Romanism 
is  not  in  vogue,  yet  a  sacerdotalism  which  tends  in  one  direction  only 
is  the  permanent  atmosphere.     They  know — who  better  ? — how  the 
Prayer-book,  interpreted  in  its  most  extreme  manner,  and  stretched 
to  a  limit  never  contemplated  by  its  compilers,  is  taking  the  place  of 
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the  Bible,  which  is  being  more  and  more  relegated  to  the  background  ; 
they  realise  how  this  is  affecting  the  rising  generation,  and  they 
tremble,  rightly  and  with  every  justification,  for  the  Reformed  Faith 
of  our  Church.  And  yet,  knowing  all  this,  doing  battle  for  Evangelical 
truth  as  they  are  in  hundreds  of  ways,  they  yet  contend  for  a  continua- 
tion of  a  system  which  under  the  existing  circumstances  is  working 
such  deadly  evil. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Evangelical  clergy,  who 
are  conscious  that  they  themselves  are  giving  the  best  antidote  to  the 
poison  which  is  filtering  through  the  Church's  veins,  to  execute  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  and  be  willing,  in  the  interests  of  the  cause,  to 
subscribe  to  a  measure  which  would  operate  in  the  same  manner  on 
the  innocent  and  on  the  guilty. 

The  position,  as  it  appears  to  the  Evangelical  clergyman,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  something  of  this  kind.     He  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  the  children  in  his  parish  as  his  especial  care, 
and  those  whom  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  instruct  in  the  religious 
faith  in  which  they  should  grow  up.    He  is  perfectly  right  in  this 
assumption,  and  if  things  were  to-day  as  they  originally  were  in  the 
Church  of  England,  we  might  find  ourselves,  in  spite  of  any  apparent 
inconsistencies  or  anomalies  created  by  the  Act,  extremely  loth  to 
upset  arrangements  which,  if  not  absolutely  ideal,  have,  at  any  rate, 
been  productive  of  great  and  lasting  good.    He  now  witnesses  a  tre- 
mendous wave  of  public  feeling  which  is  determined  to  sweep  the 
Church  of  England  clergyman  out  of  all  schools,  and  which  proposes 
to  confide  to  the  ordinary  State-paid  teachers  the  care  of  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young.    He  refuses  to  believe  that  such  a  State- 
paid  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  ths  religious  instruction  necessary, 
and  imagines,  perhaps  conscientiously,  that  no  one  can  relieve  him  of 
the  duty  which  he  believes  to  be  his  own.    May  we  not,  however, 
point  out  one  or  two  considerations  which  might  weigh  with  him  ? 
In  the  first  place,  is  it  a  fact  that  no  one  but  the  clergyman  is  qualified 
to  give  religious  instruction  2    Every  parent  among  the  educated 
classes  is  supposed  to  be  competent  to  give  it  to  his  own  children. 
They  receive,  as  a  rule,  no  other  instruction,  until  the  age  of  con- 
firmation, but  such  as  is  given  by  the  parents  or  teachers  provided  by 
them.    Surely  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  are  quite  as  qualified 
to  give  religious  instruction  of  a  simple  kind  as  any  ordinary  parent. 
If  our  Evangelical  friend  further  considers  that  a  large  number  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  giving  teaching  of  which  he  him- 
self cannot  possibly  approve,  can  he  not  see  the  necessity  of  banishing 
from  all  the  schools  of  the  country  any  possibilities  of  the  children  being 
brought  up  in  such  erroneous  doctrines,  and  can  he  not  rely  upon  his 
own  efforts,  either  on  weekdays  out  of  school  hours,  or  on  Sundays, 
to  give  such  teaching  to  the  children  of  his  parish  as  he  conceives 
should  be  added  to  that  which  the  ordinary  teachers  impart  ?    At  any 
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rate,  is  it  not  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Protestant  truth  ? 

That  the  teaching  of  undenominationalism  is  not  so  impossible  or 
inefficient  as  he  is  apt  to  imagine,  a  quotation  from  the  letter  of  a 
lady  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  on  the  London  School 
Board  may  prove.  She  writes  : 

We  contend  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  give  unbiassed,  unsectarian 
Scripture  teaching,  such  as  was  given  under  the  London  School  Board,  and  is 
continued  under  the  London  County  Council.  The  Syllabus  was  drawn  up  by 
a  special  committee  of  the  London  School  Board,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
Anglicans  and  many  of  them  Anglican  clergymen.  It  presented  no  difficulties 
to  the  teachers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Anglicans.  During  a  long  experience 
I  have  never  known  of  any  difficulty  on  the  religious  question  inside  one  of  our 
schools.  The  annual  prizes  (Bibles  and  New  Testaments)  given  by  the  London 
School  Board  (the  L.C.C.)  and  by  the  late  Francis  Peek  to  the  children  in  the 
London  schools  for  Scripture  knowledge  have  always  been  much  valued.  All 
the  L.C.C.  Schools  (Provided)  open  and  close  with  hymn  and  prayer  ;  a  very  few 
children  are  ever  withdrawn  from  the  Bible  Lesson  given  from  9  to  9.30.  Very 
rarely  a  teacher  may  ask  to  be  exempted  from  giving  the  lesson,  and  then  it  is 
arranged  that  another  takes  his  place.  But  I  do  not  know  of  a  case. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  an  apparent  hardship,  Evangelical  clergy 
stand  to  gain  in  the  long  run.  Evangelical  Church  teaching  is  not 
half  so  far  removed  from  what  is  termed  undenominationalism  as  it 
is  from  that  known  as  '  definite  Church  teaching,'  such  as  given 
by  the  High  Church  school.  If  any  doubt  this  statement  let  them 
study  with  a  little  care,  as  an  example,  a  book  3  having  that  title  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Healy,  of  the  Community  of  ths  Resurrection,  at  Mirfield, 
a  training  college  of  the  Church  of  England.  Such  teaching  as  is 
contained  in  this  book,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  very  fair  sample  of 
the  High  Church  views  of  the  day,  must  eventually  absolutely  exter- 
minate all  Evangelical  Churchmanship,  and  tend  to  create  the  atmo- 
sphere which  is  destroying  Evangelical  Christianity.  Let  them  set 
against  this  such  an  instruction  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity 
as  would  prevail  in  schools  if  a  religious  syllabus  were  adopted  such  as 
that  now  in  use  in  the  provided  schools  of  some  of  the  counties  of 
England,  viz.  Surrey,  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  and  Derbyshire,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  syllabus 
would  be  to  produce  a  generation  of  children  who  had  acquired  a 
substantial  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  who  had  learnt  all  those 
essential  truths  of  Christianity  which  so  vastly  transcend  in  importance 
at  that  early  age  the  inculcation  of  dogmas.  It  is  argued  that  the 
Bible  cannot  be  taught  without  being  coloured  with  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  teacher  ;  but  the  wonderful  characteristic  of  that  Book  always 
appears  to  be  that  it  needs  but  little  elucidation  at  the  hand  of  man. 
Amidst  the  jarring  voices  of  multitudinous  sects,  who  each  claim  to 
represent  Biblical  truth,  it  were,  perhaps,  not  amiss  to  let  the  Bible 
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be  its  own  interpreter  and  trust  to  the  Great  Teacher  whose  promise 
is,  '  My  Word  shall  not  return  unto  Me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish 
that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.' 
At  any  rate,  to  keep  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  and  secure  such  religious 
teaching  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  prayers  and  hymns  in  the 
syllabuses  referred  to,  is  the  one  object  for  which  we  ought  to  strive 
and  which  nothing  on  earth  ought  to  make  us  relinquish.     This  it  is 
which  the  vast  majority  of  the  English  people  wish  for  ;  this  it  is  that 
those  classes  who  feed  our  elementary  schools,  but  who  are  powerless 
to  express  their  wants,  desire.     They  care  not  for  dogma  and  sect,  but 
they  do  care  that  a  Divine  basis  should  be  given  for  conduct.     They 
know,  dimly  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  really,  that  faith  in  an  all- 
seeing  God  must  underlie  all  righ;  actions,  that  knowledge  of  God  can 
only  come  through  acquaintance  with  His  Word ;  they  are  conscious 
that  they  themselves  are  not  qualified  to  give  this  instruction,  and 
they  call  mutely  on  the  State  not  to  send  their  children  out  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life  unarmed  and  unprepared  to  encounter  its  dangers 
and  its  temptations.    What  to  them  does  it  matter  through  whom 
Christ's  teaching  comes  to  their  children  so  as  it  comes,  so  that  prayer 
and  hymn  and  praise  are  the  first  words  on  iheir  children's  lips,  and 
the  deepest  impression  on  their  children's  hearts  ?     Are  we,  in  whose 
hands  lies  the  destiny  of  the  race,  to  whom  it  is  given  to  interpret  the 
unspoken  prayer  in  the  parents'  hearts,  to  deny  the  children,  because 
of  the  irreconcilable  attitude  of  Church  and  Chapel,  that  which  will 
be  the  most  precious  asset  in  their  lives  ?     And  yet  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  to  this  the  nation  is  tending.     '  Better  secular  education 
than  that  moral  monster  Undenominationalism,'  cry  the  followers  of 
Lord  Halifax ;    '  Better  secular  education  than  Rome  incarnate  or 
Denominationalism,'  cry  the  men  ol  Dr.  Clifford's  school;  and  yet 
both  know  that  religion  is  the  essence  of  life,  that  they  are  powerless 
to  impart  it  without  the  aid  of  the  State  schools,  and  that  a  godless 
nation  must  be  the  resultant  of  such  irreconcilable  views.     'But,' 
argue  many  Evangelical  clergy,   '  how  can  we  rely  that  even  this 
attenuated  Christianity  will  not,  if  religious  tests  are  abolished,  be 
given  by  atheists  and  agnostics  ?    What  guarantee  have  we  that 
Christian  teaching  will  be  given  by  those  who  hold  to  a  belief  in  the 
person  of  Christ  Himself,  or  that  the  Old  Testament  will  be  taught  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  ?     Have  we  not 
also  in  mind  sceptical  School  Boards  that  have  banished  the  Bible 
from  the  schools  ?  '     To  this  latter  objection  it  may  be  replied  that, 
the  fact  of  Biblical  teaching  being  once  accepted  by  the  State  as  an 
axiom,  such  a  course  of  action  could  not  again  occur,  and  universal 
religious  teaching  would  be  secured.    As  to  the  guarantee  of  the 
religious  faith  of  the  teacher,  is  it  likely  that  Education  Committees 
would  willingly  engage  teachers  of  agnostic  views  ?    Have  we  no 
confidence  in  our  public  bodies  as  representing  men  who  on  the  whole 
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have  also  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  religious  faith  in  the 
teachers  of  religion  ? 

And  as  to  our  teachers  themselves  ?  Is  it  not  a  great  libel  on  the 
teaching  profession  to  assume  that  agnosticism  and  atheism  are  so 
prevalent  amongst  them  that,  without  a  religious  test,  they  cannot  be 
accepted  ?  Do  we  forget  that,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  children  in  the  land  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
schools  where  no  religious  tests  exist,  and  where  undenominational 
religion  has  been  the  rule  ?  Are  the  results,  then,  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  make  us  believe  that  only  a  test  which  ensures  that  the  teacher 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  can  be  relied  upon  to 
secure  our  children  from  atheism  ?  And  even  if  we  have  a  test,  what 
guarantee  have  we  that  membership  of  the  Church  of  England  ensures 
absolute  faith  in  either  the  truths  of  Christianity  or  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  ?  We  know,  alas !  that  even  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  a  spirit  is  abroad  which  is  levelling 
a  daring  and  bold  attack  on  truths  till  recently  held  in  the  deepest 
reverence,  whilst  the  outward  observance  of  Church  practices  in  no 
way  guarantees  that  deep  spiritual  belief  which  we  should  like  to  see  in 
those  into  whose  hands  we  entrust  the  religious  education  of  the  young. 
For  my  part,  I  would  rather  see  the  children's  religious  faith  entrusted 
to  an  earnest,  spiritually-minded  Nonconformist  than  to  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  whose  religious  faifch  consists  mainly  in  a  belief 
in  a  mechanical  value  of  the  Sacraments.  While  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  deny  that  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  a  rich  and 
precious  heritage  which  cannot  be  equalled  by  that  of  any  other 
Communion,  still  I  believe  the  essentials  of  faith  are  not  the  peculiar 
property  of  either  Churchmen  or  Nonconformists,  but  rather  the 
common  possession  of  both.  Those  who  are  contending  with  such 
heat  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  religious  tests  do  not,  perhaps, 
reflect  sufficiently  how  slight  is  our  guarantee  as  to  the  religious  faith 
of  those  who  occupy  the  position  of  teachers  in  our  great  public  schools 
as  well  as  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country.  We  trust,  and  I 
think  our  confidence  is  not  misplaced,  that  in  all  these  schools  both 
the  men  and  women  who  are  employed  to  teach  are,  in  the  main, 
actuated  by  religious  convictions,  but  we  have  no  guarantee,  and  we 
take  it  on  faith.  We  are,  I  think,  not  unwarranted  in  doing  so  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  results  as  seen  in  the  men  and  women  who  have 
passed  through  these  seminaries  and  institutions. 

Earnestly,  therefore,  as  we  must  always  desire  that  the  teacher 
should  be  impressed  with  the  deep  religious  importance  of  the  truths 
he  is  called  upon  to  impart,  I  think  we  must  look  for  our  guarantee 
in  other  quarters.  By  seeking  to  raise  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation, 
and  by  fostering  in  every  conceivable  way  earnest  religious  work 
amongst  all  classes,  we  shall  secure  better  than  by  any  tests  the 
provision  of  teachers  to  whom  a  belief  in  Christianity  is  the  most 
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precious  possession  in  their  lives,  and  to  whom  it  will  be  not  only  a 
duty  but  a  privilege  to  impart  it  to  the  young.  Religious  tests  have 
always  been  odious  to  the  nation ;  they  have  never  operated  in  the 
manner  desired ;  all  they  do  is  to  secure  a  perfunctory  compliance,  and 
they  tend  to  be  destructive  of  the  very  religious  life  which  those  who 
impose  them  seek  to  ensure. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  line  adopted  by  Evangelical  clergymen 
on  this  question  ?  Should  they  continue  to  insist  on  the  Church's 
claims,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  of  the  most  slender  description ; 
or  should  they,  in  view  of  the  danger  of  seeing  the  Government  driven 
through  the  attitude  of  small  but  noisy  groups  into  secular  education, 
throw  all  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  scale  of  that  system 
termed  '  undenominationalism,'  which,  on  examination,  is  found  to 
contain  all  that  is  requisite  for  bringing  up  children  in  the  faith  and 
fear  of  God  ?  Nay,  whatever  our  fancied  rights  and  claims,  must 
we  not,  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism,  welcome  a  change  which 
safeguards  the  rising  generation  from  Romanism  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  answer  to  these  questions  ;  and  if  we  further  consider 
the  thousands  of  children  who  come  from  homes  where  entire  godless- 
ness  prevails,  I  feel  sure  we  shall  not  for  a  moment  jeopardise  the 
maintenance  of  religious  teaching  in  our  schools. 

One  word  with  regard  to  which  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
State  is  the  most  likely  to  give  effect  to  those  principles  dear  to  our 
hearts,  and  which  consequently  we  should  do  well  to  support.  What 
we  desire  above  all  things  in  education  is  religion  without  sacer- 
dotalism. 

Religion  is  vital  to  a  nation,  but  religion  unaccompanied  by  that 
freedom  of  thought  which  Protestantism  secures  is  a  curse  and  not 
a  blessing.  To  those  who,  like  myself,  place  the  maintenance  of 
Protestantism  before  every  other  consideration,  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  satisfaction  to  feel  that  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Liberal  Government,  and  for  this  reason :  The 
Liberal  party  derives  all  its  strength  and  its  support  from  those 
sources  which  are  Protestant  in  essence  and  instinct.  Built  up 
on  that  Nonconformity  of  which  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  the 
principle  which  has  called  it  into  existence,  it  is  bound  to  stand  for 
freedom  of  thought,  for  independence  of  clerical  control,  and  for 
liberty  of  mind  and  action.  The  forces  which  maintain  the  Liberal 
party  in  power  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  no  matter  what  temptations 
might  present  themselves  to  a  Liberal  Government,  they  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  carry  a  measure  which  was  reactionary  and  retro- 
grade, and  to  those  who  view  Catholic  mediaevalism  in  that  light 
such  a  fact  must  be  a  matter  of  intense  satisfaction.  There  are  those 
amongst  Protestants  whose  main  objection  to  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  they  believe  that  the  temptation  to  that 
party  to  grant  a  measure  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  is  one  to  which 
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they  are  bound  to  succumb,  and  they  fear  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  a  triumph  to  Romanism  in  that  country.  Whether  that  would 
be  the  result  is,  perhaps,  an  open  question,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a 
temptation  from  which  their  large  majority  has  saved  them.  Tempta- 
tions of  some  kind  will,  in  our  system  of  party  government,  always 
assail  ministries,  and  may  lead  at  times  to  a  weak  pandering  to  forces 
from  whom  a  temporary  support  may  be  gained.  Neither  of  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  State  can  claim  absolute  immunity  from 
conduct  which  has  discredited  their  tenure  of  power.  Both  have 
at  times  sought  alliances  which  are  at  variance  with  their  principles, 
but  that  a  permanent  union  could  ever  be  effected  between  two  such 
irreconcilable  principles  as  those  represented  by  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Nonconformity  is  an  unthinkable  proposition.  The  Tory  party, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  in  all  the  history  of  the  past  been  allies  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  is  their  greatest  electioneering  agency,  but  an 
alliance  which  half  a  century  ago  might  have  been  harmless  is  now 
disastrous  to  our  Protestant  faith.  The  Oxford  movement  has  but 
too  surely  done  its  work,  Romanising  influences  have  spread,  and  it 
is  to  a  Church  permeated  with  Ritualism  that  the  Tory  party  is 
allied,  and  whose  interests  it  is  serving.  The  Tory  party,  when  in 
power,  dares  not  alienate  the  Church,  and  will  never  pass  any  measure 
calculated  to  check  its  influence. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  one  with 
astonishment,  and  which  inevitably  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  are  not  considering  their  best 
interests  in  identifying  themselves  so  closely  with  the  Tory  party. 
Why  is  it  that  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  exercise  so  little 
influence  in  curbing  and  checking  its  sacerdotal  instincts,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  alliance  with  the  Church  means  practically  an 
alliance  with  extreme  High  Churchism,  and  a  promotion  of  every 
measure  which  tends  towards  clerical  control  ?  Why  is  it  that  the 
Evangelical  party,  numerically  strong  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy, 
and  preponderating  vastly  amongst  the  laity,  are  nevertheless  looked 
upon  as  a  negligible  quantity,  ignored  and  set  aside,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  might  be  non-existent,  as  far  as  arresting  the  growth 
of  sacerdotalism  and  all  its  attendant  evil  ? 

Why  is  it  that,  in  the  bestowal  of  Crown  patronage,  the  Evangelical 
clergy  are  ignored  ?  The  utmost  that  is  ever  done  for  their  cause  (and 
this  is  mainly  the  case  when  agitation  proceeding  from  the  more 
extreme  Protestants  has  made  itself  felt)  is  here  and  there  the  pro- 
motion of  some  man  termed  Moderate,  whose  moderation  is  generally 
proved  by  his  turning  a  blind  eye  to  immoderate  practices,  and  a 
cold  shoulder  to  any  man  who  has  evening  Communion,  or  in  any 
way  makes  a  stand  for  Evangelical  principles.  If  we  survey  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  or  the  Bishops  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
we  might  name  almost  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  promotion  of 
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the  men  who  can  really  be  set  down  as  Evangelical.  The  consequence 
of  this  perpetual  trend  in  the  bestowal  of  patronage  is  that  the 
ranks  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  are  getting  more  and  more  denuded  of 
men  of  the  first  rank  in  ability  and  power.  Men  of  this  character 
find  that  the  path  to  distinction  lies  in  other  directions,  and,  without 
reflection  on  their  motives,  it  cannot  but  be  noted  that  such  an  im- 
pression acts  and  reacts  on  the  supply.  And  why  is  all  this  ?  The 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  determination  of  the  Evangelicals 
themselves ;  in  their  refusal  to  face  the  situation  as  it  really  is ;  in 
their  blind  adherence,  in  all  critical  junctures,  to  that  section  of  the 
Church  whose  object  it  is  to  crush  them  out,  and  to  that  party  in 
the  State  which  has  from  time  immemorial  identified  itself  with 
High  Church  ideals.  Tory  Governments  and  the  High  Church 
party  are  the  determined  opponents  of  Evangelicalism,  and  the  un- 
wavering supporters  of  the  principle  of  authority  in  the  Church. 
As  long  as  Evangelicals  fail  to  see  this  and  raise  no  loud  voice  in  favour 
of  the  principles  in  which  they  believe,  even  if  their  maintenance 
involves  a  support  of  the  Liberal  party,  so  long  will  they  be  merely 
used  as  cats' -paws  by  their  opponents.  With  a  fidelity  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  they  stick  to  those  who  have  traditionally  been  the 
allies  of  the  Church,  and  with  a  patience  and  hope  beyond  all  praise, 
but  melancholy  in  its  futility,  they  wait  for  deliverance  at  the  hands 
of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  annihilate  them.  In  supporting  the 
Tory  and  High  Church  party,  they  do  not  see  that  they  are  committing 
political  suicide,  and  bringing  about  their  own  extinction.  They 
are  leaving  it  to  Nonconformity  to  represent  the  living  and  growing 
forces  in  the  country,  they  are  dooming  the  Church  they  love  to  be- 
come the  exponent  of  principles  which,  it  is  true,  will  always  command 
a  certain  following  in  every  country,  but  which,  as  they  do  not  contain 
in  themselves  the  seeds  of  life  and  progress,  will,  as  the  world  advances 
in  education  and  knowledge,  be  more  and  more  repudiated  by  think- 
ing people. 

The  day  of  sacerdotalism  is  past  and  gone.  It  has  a  kind  of  halo 
around  it,  but  it  is  that  of  departing  glory.  Not  all  the  impressive 
splendour  and  magnificence  with  which  the  art  and  wealth  of  man  can 
invest  the  sanctuaries  of  worship  can  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
those  heart-spoken  words  of  life-giving  truth  which  are  often  to  be 
heard  in  some  unadorned  tabernacle.  Men  want  reality  in  these  days, 
and  will  not  be  put  off  with  meretricious  trappings  which  conceal 
the  void  within.  And  if  this  is  so,  we  must  rejoice  that  a  measure 
which,  like  the  Education  Act,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
religious  life  of  the  nation,  should  be  in  charge  of  the  party  whose 
past  history  and  present  character  affords  a  guarantee  that  clericalism 
forms  no  part  of  its  policy.  It  is  the  victory  of  religious  freedom  that 
has  been  won  in  the  recent  elections.  But  if  we  rejoice  over  this, 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  sad  to  reflect  that  the  Evangelical  section 
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of  our  Church  should  have  had  no  share  in  achieving  it.  The  victory 
has  been  won,  but  not  by  them.  In  fact,  instead  of  being  glad  to 
participate  in  the  results,  they  look  upon  them  as  a  defeat  which  they 
have  sustained,  and  fail  to  realise  that  the  principles  they  hold 
dear  are  vindicated  thereby.  They  will  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  an  alliance  between  themselves  and  the  Nonconformists,  although 
both  of  them  are  equally  the  champions  of  Evangelical  truth,  and 
both  of  them  are  equally  opposed  to  the  growing  tendencies  in  the 
English  Church. 

A  glimpse  into  the  inner  council  of  Nonconformity  reveals  to  the 
thoughtful  observer  the  existence  of  qualities  for  which  a  true  lover 
of  the  country  can  only  thank  God  and  take  courage.  A  sense  is 
experienced  as  of  intercourse  with  men  of  deep  and  earnest  religious 
instincts,  of  grit  and  fibre,  of  burning  zeal  and  intense  reality ;  men 
inspired  by  a  conviction  that  religious  truth  is  the  one  thing  worth 
living  for  ;  men  ready  to  welcome  all  means  and  all  methods,  so  that 
they  could  bring  souls  to  Christ ;  men,  moreover,  so  nearly  allied  in  all 
fundamental  truths  to  our  Evangelical  clergy,  who  are  so  nobly  and. so 
patiently  keeping  alight  the  flame  in  our  own  Church,  that  a  feeling 
of  unutterable  sorrow  is  felt  that,  where  s^  much  is  at  stake  and  so 
much  practical  agreement  exists,  these  two  forces  should  not  be 
allied  under  one  banner.  Both  could  gain  from  each  other.  We  in 
our  Church  want  something  of  the  unconventionality  and  warmth  of 
Nonconformity ;  they  want  some  of  the  dignity  which  is  the  inherit- 
ance of  an  ancient  Church. 

But,  to  fuse  the  two,  our  Evangelical  clergy  need  to  realise  that  it 
is  through  Liberalism  and  an  acceptance  of  Liberal  measures  that 
it  must  come.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  future  hope  of  our  country. 
If  a  personal  element  can  be  allowed  in  an  article  of  this  kind,  and 
I  be  taunted  with  a  new-found  faith  in  the  Liberal  creed,  I  would 
only  reply  that  Tory  democracy  was  an  effort  to  inoculate  the  Tory 
party  with  Liberal  ideas.  The  genius  of  one  man  made  it  successful 
for  one  brief  moment,  but  with  the  death  of  the  beloved  founder 
Toryism  has  reverted  to  its  ancient  faith,  to  its  class  prejudices  and 
worn-out  ideals.  I  believe  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  found  that 
to  look  for  Liberal  legislation  from  the  Tory  party  will  be  a  constant 
delusion  and  disappointment,  and  that  it  is  from  the  Liberal  party 
alone  that  we  may  hope  for  the  vindication  of  those  principles  of 
which  religious  freedom  is  the  greatest. 

CORNELIA  WIMBORNE. 
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RANDOLPH    CHURCHILL 

A   PERSONAL   RECOLLECTION 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  will  long  remain  a  picturesque  figure  in 
our  Parliamentary  history.  Parliamentarians,  like  actors,  live  but  a 
brief  hour  in  national  regard.  They  have  their  day  of  exaggerated 
lime-lit  publicity ;  they  move  us  to  tears  and  laughter,  to  anger 
and  applause,  '  and  then  are  heard  no  more.'  Not  half  a  dozen 
names  are  likely  to  survive  the  present  century  of  all  our  great 
Victorian  statesmen.  Peel,  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Salisbury,  Parnell — 
who  shall  predict  a  permanent  name  for  any  other  ?  Beyond  these  I 
see  no  candidate  for  any  kind  of  fame  among  the  last  generation  of 
our  public  men  more  likely  of  acceptance  by  posterity  than  Churchill, 
though  he  achieved  nothing  of  value,  imposed  upon  the  country  no 
new  policy,  hardly  a  new  political  idea,  and  was  never  even  that 
ephemeral  thing — Prime  Minister.  His  life  has  just  been  written  by 
his  son  in  two  volumes  of  extraordinary  interest.  They  are  a  monu- 
ment of  filial  piety  and,  what  is  more,  of  vivacious  and  honourably 
veracious  literary  skill,  and  as  such  I  recommend  them  without  stint 
of  praise  to  serious  readers — indeed  to  all  readers,  even  to  those  who 
care  about  emotion  more  than  truth,  for  both  are  there.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  is  essentially  his  father's  son,  and  his  sudden  appearance 
as  a  leading  player  on  the  stage  of  Parliamentary  politics  adds  an 
actuality  to  the  '  Life  '  which  almost  raises  its  interest  to  that  of  an 
autobiography.  The  dead  man  that  we  knew,  and  so  many  of  us 
loved,  seems  in  its  pages  new  risen  from  the  dead  and  to  be  telling 
his  own  story  in  his  own  familiar,  irresponsible  way. 

So  much  for  the  book.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  in  supple- 
ment to  it,  of  the  man  and  his  opinions — the  man  as  I  remember  him 
some  twenty  and  more  years  ago,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  audacious 
youth,  the  two  years  which  immediately  preceded  his  overthrow  of 
Gladstone — for  it  was  Randolph  alone  that  did  it — and  his  first  eight 
months  of  office  under  Salisbury,  and  of  the  General  Election  of  1885. 
During  this  his  most  brilliant  epoch  I  was  very  closely  connected 
with  him  and  knew  most  of  his  political  secrets,  and  came  to  regard 
him  with  that  personal  affection  which  his  own  affectionate  nature 
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exacted  and  obtained  so  freely  from  his  friends.  After  the  Home  Rule 
shattering  of  the  English  parties  I  saw  him  less,  but,  when  we  did 
meet,  it  was  always  still  with  pleasure,  and  to  the  last  our  familiar 
relations  remained  unchanged.  I  desire  the  more  to  do  this 
because  there  are  certain  points  connected  with  his  opinions  of  the 
time  I  speak  of  which,  in  spite  of  his  biographer's  general  accuracy, 
require  correction — or  at  least  expansion — if  we  are  to  understand  them 
rightly.  One  facet  of  his  opinions — that  which  should  give  his  view  of 
Eastern  politics — is  hardly  shown  us  in  the  c  Life ' ;  while  another,  with 
his  Irish  Home  Rule  leanings,  errs  through  the  writer's  very  pardonable 
desire  to  give  greater  consistency  to  his  father's  public  action,  and  to 
the  point  of  conveying  a  false  impression,  as  I  think,  of  his  real  attitude. 
On  both  these  matters,  and  perhaps  some  others,  I  believe  it  is  in  my 
power  to  throw  new  light,  and  in  a  way  that  should  be  interesting  at 
this  moment. 

The  first  time  I  had  any  personal  intercourse  with  Lord  Randolph 
was  in  the  early  spring  of  1883.    Without  being  myself  in  Parliament, 
I  was  at  that  time  much  mixed  up  with  House  of  Commons  politics, 
and  knew  most  of  the  prominent  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
including  Mr.  Parnell  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  Irish  leaders.    My 
interest  in  public  questions  was  connected  mainly  with  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  for  a  year  past  been  engaging 
English  attention  and  were  still  wholly  engrossing  my  own.    During 
the  war,  just  ended  so  pitifully  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  I  had  been  in  violent 
sympathy  with  the  Egyptians,  and  afterwards,  in  the  autumn  of  1882, 
I  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  organising  the  defence  of  Arabi  and 
his  fellow  '  rebels,'  who  had  been  put  on  trial  for  their  lives  by  the 
puppet  Prince  whom,  in  the  interests  of  cosmopolitan  finance,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  by  a  singular  aberration  of  his  political  conscience,  had 
restored   to   irresponsible  power  at  Cairo.      The  prisons  had  been 
filled  there  with  all  that  was  most  liberal  and  enlightened  in  native 
patriotism,    and   the    death    of    their    leaders    had    been   resolved 
on.     With  infinite  pains,   and  at  no  small  cost  in  money,  I  and. 
a  few  friends,  with  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Chenery, 
then  Editor  of  the  Times,  had  succeeded  in  forcing  Mr.  Gladstone's 
hand  and  securing  first  a  fair  trial  for  the  vanquished  patriots,  and 
secondly  their  practical  acquittal  through  a  compromise  come  to  with 
Lord  Duflerin,  which  included,  among  other  concessions,  the  verbal 
promise  of  a  general  political  amnesty.     In  this  humane  work  I  had 
been  seconded   to  some  extent  in  Parliament  by  members  of   the 
Fourth  Party,    including  Churchill,    who  had  generously  subscribed 
50Z.  to  the  Arabi  Defence  Fund.     He  had  been  kept  from  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  whole  earlier  session  of  1882  by  illness,  and  I 
had  not  as  yet  had  the  good  fortune  of  securing  his  personal  help.     I 
have  often  thought  that,  but  for  the  accident  of  his  illness  when  the 
Egyptian  crisis  came,  the  whole  trouble  and  discredit  of  the  war  might 
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have  been  prevented,  for  it  needed  nothing  but  a  powerful  and  per- 
sistent voice  in  Parliament  to  deter  Mr.  Gladstone  from  an  enterprise 
so  strangely  at  variance  with  his  life-long  teaching.  Now,  however,  a 
new  need  of  protest  had  arisen.  It  had  happened — as  I  believe  always 
happens  when  amnesties  are  granted  to  vanquished  rebels — that 
the  promised  immunity  had  been  in  practice  violated.  Prominent 
Egyptians  involved  in  the  late  events  had  been  once  more  arrested  on 
a  pretext  of  '  crime  against  the  common  law,'  had  been  condemned  by 
corrupt  judges  under  Khedivial  pressure,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
had  been  hanged.  Lord  Dufferin,  his  mission  ended,  had  turned  his 
back  on  Egypt,  and  no  local  protection  was  any  more  to  be  had.  It 
was  an  urgent  necessity,  if  these  black  doings  were  to  be  stopped,  that 
the  Home  Government  should  be  at  once  subjected  to  vigorous  and 
even  violent  remonstrance  ;  and  in  my  anger  I  turned  to  Churchill 
as  the  one  man  capable  of  dealing  in  Parliament  effectively  with  the 
case.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  champion  lay  in  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  true  sympathy  with  Egyptian  liberty,  Irish  members  apart,  was 
to  be  found  on  the  Government  side  of  the  House — the  Tories  were 
solid  for  annexation — and  that  for  the  success  of  our  cause  a  personal 
attack  on  Gladstone  by  some  prominent  English  member  should  at 
once  be  made.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  younger  days  had  denounced 
the  State  crimes  of  Bourbon  rule  in  Naples,  with  its  arrests,  imprison- 
ments, and  sanguinary  political  punishments.  It  was  needed  now 
that  some  one  should  stand  up  in  the  House  and  remind  him  of  his 
more  reputable  past,  and  shame  him  from  the  countenance  his  Govern- 
ment was  giving  to  the  same  State  crimes  in  Egypt.  None  of  his  own 
supporters  in  the  Liberal  ranks  dared  quite  do  this.  But  Randolph 
Churchill  was  on  foot  once  more,  in  his  place  below  the  gangway,  and, 
as  I  was  told,  *  spoiling  for  a  fight.'  To  him  in  my  new  need  I  turned 
as  the  one  knight-errant  on  whom  I  could  quite  rely. 

I  like  to  remember  Lord  Randolph  as  I  then  first  saw  him  one 
afternoon  in  March  when,  by  appointment,  I  met  him  to  discuss  the 
situation  at  some  rooms  in  the  Strand,  where  a  chess  tournament 
was  going  on.  Chess  was  one  of  his  few  hobbies,  and  he  had 
asked  me  to  meet  him  there.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  he  was, 
with  no  very  regular  features,  a  distinctly  good-looking  young  man, 
smartly  dressed,  and  with  a  certain  distinction  of  manner  which 
marked  him  from  the  common  herd.  He  was  of  ordinary  height — 
by  no  means  the  dwarf  his  caricatures  suggest — well  built  and  well 
set  up,  his  face  a  pleasant  one,  eyes  full  of  intelligence  though  rather 
a  fieur  de  tete,  while  his  mouth,  overhung  with  a  strong  moustache 
curling  up  above  his  cheeks,  gave  an  aggressive  tone  to  his  countenance 
it  would  not  otherwise  have  had.  In  colour  he  was  then,  as  always, 
rather  pale,  with  a  look  of  ill-health  which  later  increased  from  year 
to  year,  a  symptom  of  the  constitutional  weakness  of  which  he  so 
prematurely  died.  There  was  no  lack,  however,  as  yet  of  vitality  in  his 
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movements  or  gestures.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  just  the  vital  force  in 
him  which  was  the  chief  attraction,  and  the  frank  irresponsibility  in 
all  he  did  and  said.  He  had  a  schoolboy's  carelessness  of  phrase, 
even  in  his  most  serious  talk,  with  now  and  then  a  mischievous  smile, 
altogether  engaging.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  when  conversing  with  him, 
even  after  he  had  become  a  Cabinet  Minister,  to  regard  him  as  a  quite 
serious  statesman — a  glorified  schoolboy  rather,  ready  still  to  rob  an 
orchard  or  tie  a  cracker  to  the  headmaster's  coat-tail.  This  simplicity 
of  speech  and  pleasant  humour,  joined  to  a  high-bred  courtesy  with 
strangers,  made  him  a  favourite  especially  with  young  men  not 
only  of  his  own  class  in  England,  while,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
it  opened  to  him  no  less  the  doors  of  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
many  Orientals  whom  I  brought  to  see  him — minds  usually  suspicious 
of  Englishmen  and  slow  to  reveal  their  thoughts.  He  had  none  of 
that  arrogant  coldness  that  so  much  repels  them,  nor  again  of  that 
abruptness  of  address  which  is  apt  to  frighten  them,  as  birds  are 
frightened  at  any  too  sudden  movement.  Such  visitors  never  failed, 
after  an  interview  with  Churchill,  to  speak  to  me  enthusiastically 
in  his  praise.  To  myself  he  was  invariably  charming.  My  somewhat 
romantic  view  of  politics,  so  little  like  his  own,  attracted  him,  and  my 
knowledge  of  the  East,  of  which  he  was  as  yet  ignorant ;  and,  being 
some  ten  years  his  senior  in  age,  I  was  able  to  inspire  him  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  our  intercourse  with  new  ideas  enlarging  his  political 
horizon,  and,  as  I  have  always  been  glad  to  think;  encouraging  him 
in  the  humaner  paths  of  public  virtue.  To  these  he  was  already  in  a 
vague  way  inclined,  and  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  meeting  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  take  up  the  Egyptian  patriotic  case, 
the  more  so  because  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  immediate  action 
in  Parliament  most  damaging  to  the  Government.  He  found  it  a 
pleasant  fancy,  when  I  suggested  it  to  him,  that  he  should  array  him- 
self in  the  Grand  Old  Man's  Midlothian  garments,  left  as  it  were 
outside  a  tavern-door,  and  preach  to  him  to  his  face  of  '  righteous- 
ness and  temperance  and  a  judgment  to  come.' 

Out  of  this  first  meeting  sprang  other  meetings,  sometimes  at  his 
house  in  Connaught  Place,  sometimes  at  my  own  in  James  Street, 
sometimes  at  the  Carlton  Club,  of  which  we  were  both  members. 
In  all  these  I  found  him  not  only  sympathetic,  but  wonderfully  able 
m  practical  detail.  Intellectually — his  great  oratorical  powers  apart — 
his  was  not  perhaps  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  was  somewhat 
deficient  in  education  (he  used  such  solecisms  in  writing  as  '  between 
you  and  I '),  and  on  such  points  he  was  distinctly  inferior  to  a  much 
lesser  man — his  brother,  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  but  he  had  an 
astonishing  vigour  and  alertness  of -thought,  and  that  supreme  practical 
gift  of  statesmanship — the  power  to  dive  at  once  into  the  heart  of  any 
question  set  before  him,  with  the  talent  all  eminent  lawyers  possess 
of  dealing  at  the  moment  with  facts  strange  to  them  and  coming  to  an 
instant  decfsion  as  to  their  value  and  how  to  make  full  use  of  them. 
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This  faculty  and  facility  sometimes  indeed  led  him  into  carelessness, 
and  at  a  very  busy  period  of  his  life  I  remember  his  excusing  himself 
to  me  with  the  plea,  '  I  have  really  no  time  to  think  now,  except  when 
I  am  on  my  legs  and  speaking.'  In  the  spring  of  1884,  however, 
being  comparatively  at  leisure,  he  spared  himself  no  pains,  and  took 
incredible  trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  smallest  details 
of  the  Egyptian  case.  With  Sir  John  Gorst's  help  on  its  legal  aspects, 
and  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff's  and  mine,  he  plied  the  Government 
with  questions  of  the  most  embarrassing  kind  in  regard  to  their  Egyp- 
tian responsibilities,  and  finally,  after  examining  such  few  witnesses 
as  I  was  able  to  bring  to  him  from  Egypt,  drew  up  against 
the  then  Khedive  a  formal  indictment  for  certain  treacherous 
acts  which  the  Government  was  afraid  to  investigate  and  which 
remains  to  this  day  unanswered.  It  had  at  least  this  practical 
effect  for  good:  that,  if  it  could  not  shame  the  Government  into 
an  open  confession  of  its  error,  it  obliged  them  to  stop  the  iniqui- 
tous prosecutions  and  begin  to  set  their  Egyptian  house  in  order. 
Churchill's  furious  assault  in  June  was  very  closely  followed  by  a  diplo- 
matic change  at  Cairo,  by  Sir  Edward  Malet's  transference  to  another 
post  and  the  appointment  there  of  a  new  and  more  powerful  broom 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  now  Lord  Cromer.  It  is  not  a 
little  to  Churchill's  credit  that  he  remained,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
faithful  to  the  interest  he  had  thus  generously  taken  in  Egyptian 
patriotism.  I  know  it  from  himself  that,  a  year  later,  the  Khedive 
Tewfik  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  from  him  some  few  words  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a  withdrawal  of  the  too  true  charges  formulated 
against  him,  and  that  social  pressure  of  no  ordinary  kind  was  put 
upon  him  in  the  highest  quarters  at  home  to  get  him  to  consent  to 
the  whitewashing  diplomatically  desired.  But  Churchill  was  not  the 
man  to  yield  to  such  influences,  however  alluring  to  his  vanity,  and 
held  his  position  stoutly  in  spite  of  every  blandishment. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  his  interest  in  Eastern  things.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  1883  I  visited  India  under  circumstances  of 
a  most  peculiar  and  instructive  kind.  I  had  already  paid  India  one 
visit,  in  Lord  Lytton's  time,  as  a  viceregal  guest,  and  had  seen  the 
outer  aspects  of  our  administration  there  in  the  way  most  travellers 
are  accustomed  to  see  them,  through  the  optimistic  spectacles  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  Government  officials.  This  time  it  was  other- 
wise. My  open  sympathy  with  the  Egyptian  Revolution  had  made 
for  me  friends  among  those  many  distinguished  Oriental  exiles  who, 
having  fled  from  tyranny  in  their  own  Eastern  lands,  continue  in 
Europe  a  propaganda  of  freedom  impossible  for  them  at  home.  Intro- 
ductions from  some  of  these  threw  open  to  me  doors  and  hearts  in 
India  which  are  usually  shut  to  Englishmen,  and  I  was  thus  enabled 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months'  winter  touring  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  that  was  most  interesting  in  native  discontent  and  aspiration, 
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which  is  so  different  from,  the  Anglo-Indian  official  view.  I  became  in 
consequence  a  convinced  believer  in  the  necessity  of  administrative 
reform  for  India  on  lines  of  native  co-operation  in  government  accord- 
ing to  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of  1859,  and  eventually  of  some  form 
there,  possibly,  of  Home  Rule.  With  this  aspect  of  Indian  things  I 
made  Churchill  acquainted  on  my  return  to  England,  and  it  inspired 
in  him  the  wish  himself  to  visit  India.  This  he  did  in  the  winter  of 
1884-5,  and  I  gave  him  letters  to  those  of  my  new  native  friends  there 
who  I  thought  could  help  him  to  a  just  estimate  of  their  case.  He 
was  always  ready  to  seize  on  a  large  and  generous  idea  and  had  a 
natural  instinct  for  popular  causes,  and  he  had  just  published  a  wildly 
democratic  manifesto  of  Home  policy,  so  that  I  hoped  he  might 
include  India  in  his  plans  of  Tory  democratic  reform.  Nor  was  I 
disappointed.  He  came  back  delighted  with  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  applauding  the  great  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the 
natives,  especially  of  the  Mohammedans  and  Mahrattas.  Lord 
Ripon's  policy,  he  declared,  was  '  the  only  one  to  be  pursued,  though 
clumsily  carried  out.'  He  quite  understood  the  financial  difficulty 
which  made  it  a  necessity  that  the  administration  should  be  reformed 
and  made  more  accessible  in  the  higher  posts  for  Indians.  In  fact 
he  went  with  me  in  almost  all  my  ideas,  and  with  so  little  disguise 
that,  at  my  suggestion,  he  agreed,  Tory  though  he  was,  to  second 
Mr.  Slagg's  most  Radical  motion  for  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
Indian  administration.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  as  late  as  the 
3rd  of  June,  1885,  he  publicly  declared  Indian  reform  to  have  a  place 
in  the  intended  policy  of  the  Conservative  party — less,  that  is,  than  a 
week  before  the  fall  of  Gladstone's  Government  and  hardly  more 
than  three  weeks  before  Churchill  himself  had  taken  office  with  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  In  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's 
book  there  is  nothing  at  all  about  his  father's  more  liberal  Indian 
views.  But  the  dates  of  his  speeches  are  before  the  world,  and  can 
easily  be  verified. 

I  have  a  personal  reason  for  remembering  Lord  Randolph's  ideas 
of  just  these  last  few  weeks  before  he  joined  the  Salisbury  Cabinet. 
They  proved  the  climax  of  his  Liberal  development,  for  it  was  then 
for  the  first  time  that  he  urged  me  to  try  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  at  the 
coming  General  Elections  as  his  own  special  supporter.  I  had  been 
much  in  doubt  on  which  side  to  stand,  or  whether  to  stand  at  all, 
at  the  elections,  for  my  opinions  were  in  harmony  with  no  party  in 
the  State,  unless  it  might  be  that  of  Parnell  and  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
I  was  by  birth  and  family  connections  a  Conservative,  and  attached 
in  England  to  old-fashioned  ways.  I  have  always  considered  an 
attachment  to  tradition  in  politics  and  the  dislike  of  violent  change 
to  be  the  true  test  of  Conservatism,  and  Conservative  according  to  this 
rule  I  was.  I  was,  however,  at  the  same  time  essentially  a  Nationalist, 
and  from  the  first  had  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  Brummagem 
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Imperialism  foisted  on  the  Tory  party  by  Disraeli  ten  years  before, 
and  a  hatred  of  the  iniquitous  wars  all  Imperialism  entails.  On  this 
point  I  was  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  Whigs,  who  had  everywhere 
shown  themselves  the  worst  enemies  of  liberty,  and  had  of  late  shed 
blood  in  torrents  on  the  Nile.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  support  them, 
however  remotely,  even  as  the  most  anti-aggressionist  of  Radicals,  for 
the  very  members  of  the  Peace  Society  had  gone  shamelessly  with 
Gladstone  into  the  Egyptian  campaign.  It  was  natural,  then,  that 
I  should  turn  to  Randolph  Churchill  and  do  my  best  to  see  in  him 
a  Parliamentary  saviour  of  society.  I  exercised,  I  knew,  great  influence 
over  him,  and  I  thought  that,  if  once  seated  behind  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  could  keep  him  straight,  at  least  in  regard  to  foreign 
policy  and  perhaps  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  openly  opposed  to 
coercion  and,  as  I  knew,  had  secret  Home  Rule  leanings. 

On  the  14th  of  April  (I  find  in  my  diary)  I  had  my  first  serious  talk 
with  him  on  the  subject.  I  asked  what  being  his  supporter  would  bind 
me  to,  especially  about  Ireland,  and  what  he  understood  by  the  term 
'  Tory  Democracy.'  I  said  that  in  Ireland  I  was  a  Nationalist,  at 
which  he  made  one  of  his  odd  faces  and  said  I  could  not  come  forward 
as  '  an  avowed  Nationalist,'  but  need  not  say  much  about  it.  '  Say 
you  have  wide  opinions,'  he  said,  '  on  the  Irish  question.  It  will  be 
enough,  and  when  you  are  once  in  Parliament  you  can  take  your  own 
line.  You  may  vote  with  Parnell,  if  you  like,  on  purely  Irish  ques- 
tions.' As  to  Tory  Democracy,  he  laughed,  and  said,  '  You  ask  me 
to  tell  you  in  two  words  what  it  is.  That  is  a  question  I  am  always 
in  a  fright  lest  some  one  should  put  to  me  publicly.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  don't  know  myself  what  Tory  Democracy  is.  but  I  believe  it  is  prin- 
cipally opportunism.  Say  you  are  a  Tory  Democrat,  and  that  will  do.' 
Later,  when  he  was  in  office,  I  once  asked  him  whether  he  had  any 
practical  scheme  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  he  said, 
'  No  ;  but  Lord  Salisbury  has.'  I  do  not  take  these  off-hand  sayings 
of  his  as  altogether  seriously  meant.  He  had  ideas,  I  do  not  doubt,  on 
all  such  subjects,  but  as  yet  they  were  very  vague,  and  he  made  it  a 
rule  only  to  work  them  out  in  his  mind  when  they  presented  themselves 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  Bill  or  resolution  laid  before  the  House.  His 
sympathy  with  the  English  working  classes  was  very  genuine,  and  so 
was  his  sympathy  with  Ireland. 

I  In  consequence  of  this  first  conversation,  and  at  his  suggestion,  in 
order  to  make  matters  clearer,  I  drew  up  a  paper  which  I  have  by  me 
still — headed  '  Memorandum  of  my  Opinions.  Am  I  a  Tory  Democrat  ? ' 
and  endorsed,  '  Read  by  Randolph  Churchill  on  the  7th  of  May,  1885, 
and  in  general  terms  approved  by  him.'  The  document  is  a  curious 
one  in  many  ways,  and  is  interesting  now  as  showing  how  far  Churchill 
was  then  inclined  to  go  on  more  than  one  subject  of  present  discussion, 
including  Tariff  Reform — an  idea  he  in  common  with  many  other 
Tories  was  already  putting  forward  under  the  name  of  '  Fair  Trade.' 
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We  had  found  in  India  that  the  leading  natives  were  in  favour  of 
import  duties  on  manufactured  goods  which  in  the  interests  of  Man- 
chester had  been  abolished  by  the  Whigs.  Also  it  will  be  observed 
that  our  Irish  Home  Kule  was  to  be  of  the  widest  kind,  comparable  to 
that  of  Hungary  under  the  Austrian  crown. 

AM  I  A  TORY  DEMOCRAT? 

With  regard  to  English  home  politics  I  am  prepared  to  support  the 
Conservative  party.  That  is  to  say,  I  desire  no  change  in  the  existing  consti- 
tution, or  in  the  relations  between  Church  and  State.  I  am  opposed  to  merely 
secular  education.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the 
land  question  I  should  like  to  see  any  measure  introduced  which  should  make 
the  acquisition  of  land  easier  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  believing  this  would  be 
a  popular,  and  in  the  truest  sense  a  Conservative  measure.  I  consider,  however, 
that  the  principles  of  liberty  and  property  are  closely  connected,  and  I  am 
altogether  opposed  to  the  Kadical  views  of  State  ownership  in  land. 

I  am  inclined  to  favour  the  idea  of  special  commercial  advantages  being 
given  to  the  British  Colonies  and  India ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  union 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Empire  preserved. 

In  India  I  am  for  large  reforms  in  the  direction  of  self-government,  believing 
these  to  be  absolutely  necessary  on  financial  and  political  grounds  if  India  is  to 
remain  loyal. 

So,  too,  in  Ireland  I  am  in  favour  of  Home  Bule.  I  consider  it  urgent  to 
accept  the  principle  of  Nationalism,  both  for  Ireland's  sake  and  for  England's. 
My  motto  would  be  '  Ireland  for  the  Irish  and  England  for  the  English.'  The 
plan  has  succeeded  in  Hungary  and  Galicia  in  reconciling  the  Hungarians  and 
Poles  to  the  Austrian  crown.  Why  not,  therefore,  in  Ireland  ? 

Foreign  politics  are  my  strongest  ground.  With  regard  to  these  I  am  quite 
clear  in  my  opinion  that  what  is  required  for  England  is  a  return  to  plain  dealing 
and  respect  for  international  law.  These  haver.been  grossly  outraged  during  the 
last  four  years  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  and  it  is  we,  with  our  compli- 
cated commercial  interests  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  that  will  eventually  suffer 
from  the  example  given.  Our  relations  with  the  States  of  Europe  should  be 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  system  of  Parliamentary  and 
popular  government  makes  special  alliances  and  secret  treaties  impossible. 
Our  old-fashioned  diplomacy,  with  its  tortuous  dealings,  its  equivocations  and 
its  concealments,  is  out  of  date  and  needs  reform ;  and  I  would  have  the  con- 
trary to  all  these  things  introduced  as  a  cardinal  point  of  policy.  As  towards 
Europe,  we  should  make  the  most  of  our  insular  position,  increase  our  navy  and 
protect  our  shores.  But  in  Asia  we  cannot  be  insular,  and  we  must  submit  to 
the  conditions  of  Empire  as  long  as  India  remains  in  our  charge.  In  this  view 
we  need  the  alliance  of  the  Mohammedan  nations  against  Bussia,  and  I  am 
in  favour  of  England  accepting  the  full  responsibility  of  her  position  as  the  heir 
of  a  great  Mohammedan  Empire.  My  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  action  in 
Egypt  was  not  based  on  any  principle  of  non-intervention,  for  I  am  not  a  non- 
interventionist,  but  because  he  intervened  unjustly,  unwisely,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  alienate  Mohammedan  sympathies.  I  consider  that  a  duty  of  reparation 
is  required  of  England  for  the  wrong  done  to  the  Egyptians,  and  I  advocate  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Sultan  and  a  restoration  of  the  Egyptian  National  party. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  in  favour  of  immediate  peace  with  the  Soudan. 

Lastly,  I  consider  that  justice,  not  mere  expediency,  should  be  the  deter- 
mining law  of  our  conduct  towards  all  nations.  I  am  strongly  adverse  to  the 
Manchester  doctrine,  which  allows  injustice  to  weaker  nations  in  the  interest 
of  finance  and  trade,  though  not  of  military  glory.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary 
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that  it  is  England's  duty  to  protect  weaker  nations  from  injustice  where  they 
come  in  contact  with  her.  Nor  can  I  convince  myself  that  a  high  standard 
of  national  morality  is  incompatible  with  the  extremest  Conservative  principles. 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  much  of  what  was  best  in  the  so-called  '  Mid- 
lothian '  doctrines  has  more  real  affinity  to  Tory  than  to  Whig  instincts ;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  these  adopted,  now  they  have  been  discarded  by  the 
Eadicals,  as  part  and  parcel  of  Conservative  ideas.  Truth,  justice,  liberty — 
these  are  great  names,  going  at  this  moment  in  beggar's  weeds  about  the  world. 
Can  these  find  an  asylum  in  the  new  temple  of  Tory  Democracy  ? 

I  find  in  my  diary  a  note  of  my  conversation  with  Churchill  when 
three  weeks  later  I  brought  this  paper  to  him.  It  emphasises  rather 
than  limits  his  adhesion  to  it,  and  shows  that  about  Ireland  it  did  not 
frighten  him  to  know  that  my  proposal  to  stand  as  an  extreme  Tory 
Home  Ruler  had  been  referred  by  me  to  Parnell.  I  had  seen  Parnell 
the  day  before,  and  he  had  promised  me  the  solid  Irish  vote  in  any 
English  constituency  I  might  stand  for.  '  Get  Lord  Randolph  to 
nominate  you,'  Parnell  had  said,  'where  there  are  Irish,  and  I  will 
do  all  I  can  for  you.'  My  journal  of  the  7th  of  May  records  : 

Eandolph,  when  I  saw  him,  talked  over  the  matter  of  my  going  into  Parlia- 
ment. I  told  him  of  my  conversation  yesterday  with  Parnell,  and  showed  him 
the  paper  I  drew  up  a  little  while  ago,  headed  *  Am  I  a  Tory  Democrat  ?  '  of 
which  he  approved  as  a  possible  basis  of  my  joining  his  party,  though  he  said 
of  course  he  did  not  pledge  himself  to  go  with  me  on  all  points.  He  objected 
a  little  to  my  using  the  word  '  Home  Eule.'  '  I  know,  of  course,'  he  said,  '  it 
must  come  to  this  ;  but  we  haven't  educated  the  party  up  to  it  yet,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  use  some  vaguer  expression.'  Also,  he  thought  the  allusion  to 
Midlothian  was  unnecessary,  or  I  might  have  said  '  if  there  was  anything  good 
in  the  Midlothian  doctrines.'  Nevertheless,  he  was  pleased  with  the  paper  as  a 
whole,  and  promised  me  all  his  support  and  gave  me  Middleton's  (the  Con- 
servative agent's)  address,  and  authorised  me  to  tell  him  that  he  had  sent  me 
to  arrange  for  a  constituency,  and  that  I  should  be  of  very  great  value  to  the 
Conservative  party. 

Such  was  the  political  Randolph  shown  me  in  our  intimate  talks 
towards  the  end  of  his  Fourth  Party  days — a  bright,  amusing,  mis- 
chievous, and  very  lovable  personality.  I  used  to  meet  him  almost 
daily  then,  at  the  Carlton  Club,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  entry  in  my 
journal  that  '  I  found  him  there  with  -Wolff  and  Gorst  arrayed  in 
primroses,'  the  19th  of  April,  the  first  regular  Primrose  Day.  They  were 
in  high  spirits,  and  wanted  me  to  put  one  of  their  flowers  in  my  button- 
hole, but  I  protested  I  must  draw  the  line  somewhere ;  it  seemed 
to  me  too  entirely  comical  that  the  aristocracy  of  England  should 
be  allowing  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  them  to  worship,  after  his 
death,  the  old  Jew  statesman  who  had  always  laughed  at  them,  and, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  under  the  form  of  a  primrose !  They 
themselves,  I  remember,  were  hardly  more  serious  about  it  than 
I  was.  Perhaps,  however,  I  ought  to  add  that  afterwards,  and 
notwithstanding  my  first  protest,  I  became  a  '  Knight  humbugger,' 
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or  whatever  else  it  was  called,  of  the  celebrated  League ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  that  I  am  one  still. 

The  glorious  days  of  the  Fourth  Party,  nevertheless,  were 
already  very  near  their  close.  On  the  9th  of  June  I  had  arranged 
with  Churchill  that  I  was  to  breakfast  with  him  in  Connaught  Place, 
andj  bring  with  me  the  draft  of  an  open  letter  I  was  to  write  him, 
accepting  his  programme  of  Conservative  policy,  especially  about 
Egypt,  as  announced  in  a  powerful  speech  he  had  just  made.  His 
speech  had  included  the  inquiry  already  mentioned  into  the  administra- 
tion of  India,  a  sort  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland — at  least,  so  I  understood 
it — and,  as  regarded  Egypt,  the  arrangement  of  matters  there  legally 
with  the  Sultan  on  the  lines  afterwards  adopted  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 
entrusted  for  execution  to  the  diplomacy  of  Drummond  Wolff.  This 
last  item  of  the  programme  had  been  of  my  original  suggesting,  based 
on  a  visit  I  had  paid  the  previous  autumn  to  Constantinople,  in  the 
results  of  which  Churchill  had  been  greatly  interested.  On  my  arrival 
that  morning  at  Connaught  Place — a  morning  very  memorable — I 
found  him  still  in  bed  in  a  little  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  for  he 
had  been  kept  up  all  the  night  by  a  great  political  event.  Gladstone's 
Government  had  been  beaten  by  a  snap  vote  in  Supply,  ignobly,  upon 
Beer  !  It  meant  their  resignation.  This  he  recounted  to  me  with  much 
pleasant  glee,  but  without  any  undue  self-glorification,  and  with  a 
certain  sobriety  in  his  triumph  which  did  him  credit  in  my  eyes.  He 
told  me  as  a  great  secret  that,  though  a  contrary  announcement  had 
been  communicated  to  the  Press,  the  Conservatives  would  take  office. 
He  had  not  at  that  time  seen  Lord  Salisbury,  and  hardly  knew  his 
chief  as  yet  to  speak  to.  Neither  did  he  know  whether  he  would  be 
offered  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  but  he  counted  on  having  a  voice  in 
Foreign  Affairs.  There  would  be  no  Coercion  in  Ireland.  We  then 
had  a  long  talk  about  India,  and  especially  about  the  affairs  of 
Afghanistan,  which  were  just  then  critical;  and  lastly  we  went 
through  my  open  letter  together.  I  read  it  out  to  him,  and  he 
told  me  he  agreed  with  it  all,  but  asked  me  to  leave  out  the  word 
*  Home  Rule '  in  what  I  said  about  Ireland,  and  to  insert  as  a  qualify- 
ing phrase,  '  than  you  are  apparently  yet  prepared  for.'  The  whole 
paragraph  about  Ireland  was  therefore  made  to  run  thus  :  '  I  am  glad 
you  have  stated  so  clearly  the  Conservative  policy,  in  nearly  all  of 
which  I  heartily  agree,  though  on  some  points,  such  as  Ireland,  I 
have  larger  views  than  you  are  apparently  yet  prepared  for.' 

The  letter  was  published  some  days  later  in  the  Times  of  the' 12th 
of  June  with  Churchill's  full  approval,  and  may  therefore  be  taken, 
in  connection  with  the  memorandum  already  quoted,  as  showing 
that,  though  he  was  not  then  prepared  to  declare  in  public  for  Home 
Rule,  there  was  none  of  that  strong  prepossession  in  his  mind  against 
it  his  biographer  attributes  to  him.  I  do  not  doubt  that  to  others 
of  his  friends  he  talked  very  differently  from  the  way  in  which  he 
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talked  to  me,  and  I  know  also  that  Parnell  was  not  surprised  when 
afterwards  he  took  the  violent  line  he  did  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal of  an  Irish  Parliament.  But  to  me  he  never  held  such  language 
or  considered  for  an  instant  that  my  acceptance  of  it  disqualified 
me  from  acting  thoroughly  with  him.  It  was  always  with  him  a 
question  of  how  far  his  party  could  be  got  to  go.  So  too  about  India, 
and  I  fear  much  else.  Though  he  began  his  term  of  office  with  the 
widest  and  most  liberal  ideas  of  reform,  he  soon  fell  into  the  official 
groove  and  let  things  be.  He  thought  that  he  was  manipulating 
the  Indian  Council  and  the  permanent  officials,  but  in  reality  these 
succeeded  in  manipulating  him,  and  that  was  a  main  reason  of  his 
great  popularity  with  them.  Even  in  the  matter  of  his  admirable 
'  Retrenchment  Budget,'  when  afterwards  he  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  though  it  shocked  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
with  their  Tory  traditions  of  expenditure,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  it  shocked  the  Treasury  clerks.  These  had  been  and  are  always 
for  retrenchment,  and  the  draft  Budget  enjoyed,  I  believe,  their  full 
approval.  But  that  phase  of  Churchill's  life  is  outside  my  personal 
knowledge,  and  I  pass  on. 

Churchill  took  office  with  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
and  during  the  next  four  months  I  continued  to  see  him  frequently 
and  pleasantly  as  before,  most  often  at  the  India  Office,  where  he  now 
constantly  was.  I  find  an  interesting  note  of  the  first  visit  I  paid  him 
there  on  the  30th  of  that  month  : 

To  London  to  see  Randolph  at  the  India  Office.  He  had  just  been  attending 
his  first  Council,  and  seemed  a  little  oppressed  at  the  weight  of  work  before 
him  ;  but  he  soon  cheered  up,  and  talked  with  his  old,  frankness  and  fun  about 
his  plans.  'I  am  doing  all  I  can  now,' he  said,  'of  course,  to  humour  the 
people  in  the  Office  and  get  them  friendly.  But  they  are  very  slow,  and  I  see 
will  prove  obstructive.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  can  always  insist,  if 
he  chooses  to  have  his  own  way,  and  I  mean  to  have  mine.  We  must  do 
things  by  degrees.  If  I  were  to  offer  to  re-open  the  question  of  the  Civil  Service 
examinations  straight  off'  (a  point  he  was  keen  on  at  that  time  in  native 
interests)  *  there  would  be  a  howl  all  over  the  Office.  But  I  mean  to  carry  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  into  practice,  and  see  that  the  natives  get  admitted  into 
the  Services.  I  can  tell  them  that  through  you,  but  can  do  no  more  at 
present.' 

After  some  more  talk  about  India  we  went  on  to  Egypt,  and  the 
memorandum  of  our  conversation  is  interesting  as  revealing  the 
genesis  of  the  Drummond  Wolff  Mission  which  so  nearly  succeeded  in 
settling  the  Egyptian  question,  with  the  Sultan's  consent,  on  Home 
Rule  lines  under  an  English  protectorate  : 

'  I  am  very  anxious,'  he  said,  '  you  should  see  Drummond  Wolff  without 
delay.  Wolff  is  very  keen  to  work  in  the  way  we  want,  and  I  am  beginning  to 
get  Lord  Salisbury  round  to  our  ideas.  Lord  Salisbury  and  I  are  on  the  best 
possible  terms,  like  father  and  son,'  he  said  with  a  queer  smile.  '  I  told  Lord 
Salisbury  we  should  have  to  get  rid  of  Tewlik  the  other  day,  and  it  quite 
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startled  him.  He  never  seems  to  have  thought  of  it  before.  But  I  think  he 
will  come  to  it.  We  must  do  it  little  by  little.  My  idea  about  Egypt  is — only 
you  must  promise  me  you  will  not  repeat  it,  for  if  it  was  to  get  about  it  would 
spoil  everything — that  Tewfik  should  be  deposed  by  the  Sultan  and  his  son  put 
up  under  English  guardianship.  We  would  then  recall  Arabi  at  first  as  a 
simple  citizen ;  after,  when  we  saw  how  it  did,  as  Minister.' 

I  wish  I  had  room  for  more  quotations  of  this  kind,  for  they  abound 
in  my  journal  of  the  time,  and  are  all  interesting  as  giving  glimpses 
of  Churchill's  character.  One  only  I  will  give,  as  it  illustrates  his  uncon- 
ventional, but  at  the  same  time  most  sensible,  way  of  doing  business. 
He  had  promised  me  to  see  certain  native  delegates  sent  from  India, 
as  representing  the  three  Presidencies,  to  advocate  advanced  native 
views  of  a  Home  Rule  kind.  '  Moore's  face,'  I  had  written,  '  was  a 
picture  when  he  told  him  of  this  decision ;  but  in  his  light-hearted  way 
Randolph  would  hear  of  no  objection,  and  so  it  is  settled.'  Now  two 
days  later  the  interview  was  to  take  place,  and  I  find  the  following 
account  of  it : 

Randolph  was  quite  charming,  putting  them  at  their  ease  at  once.  There 
was  nobody  else  present  but  ourselves,  and  the  face  of  the  office  messenger 
when  he  showed  us  in  was  even  more  comic  than  Moore's  had  been  two  days 
ago.  The  expression  was  exactly  that  of  the  old  steward  in  the  '  Mariage  a  la 
mode.'  Mon  Mahon  Ghose  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  he  asked  Randolph 
about  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  and  what  subjects  it  would  include.  Randolph 
said  it  would  depend  on  them  to  make  it  a  useful  one.  They  must  send  over 
their  very  best  men  to  give  evidence,  and  take  care  they  were  absolutely 
accurate  about  facts,  as  there  were  plenty  of  old-fashioned  people  who  did  not 
want  existing  things  disturbed,  and  who  would  pick  holes  where  they  could. 
He  said  Sivaprasad  had  informed  him  that  a  royal  order  to  come  to  England 
would  override  caste  difficulties,  and  that  the  Benares  divines  would  decide  it  in 
this  sense.  But  Chandavarkur  objected  to  this  that  Benares  could  not  lay 
down  the  law  for  the  whole  of  India.  Still  he  hopes  it  might  have  some  effect. 
Mon  Mahon  Ghose  wanted  to  know  whether  the  inquiry  would  include  the 
judicial  system,  as  that  was  what  was  giving  rise  just  now  to  most  ill-feeling ; 
and  Randolph  said  that  if  it  depended  on  him  it  should.  His  colleagues  had 
been  most  amiable  about  this  inquiry,  and  if  the  Conservatives  were  in  office 
the  inquiry  would  be  a  full  and  impartial  one.  He  was  against  members  of 
the  Government  sitting  on  it ;  but  those  should  be  chosen  who  had  most  title  to 
consider  Indian  affairs,  independent  men  of  all  parties.  He  should  support  the 
inquiry  whether  in  office  or  not.  The  inquiry  would  also  include  the  revenue 
question.  Ramaswami  explained  to  him  the  enhancement  grievance.  He 
begged  them  to  address  him  again  on  any  special  points  they  required  to  make 
known  connected  with  their  respective  Presidencies  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  they  went  away,  highly  delighted. 

About  the  same  date  I  find  allusions  to  his  growing  ill-health, 
which  already  alarmed  me  for  him ; 

July  2. — I  met  Randolph  just  coming  from  the  House  at  the  door  of  the 
India  Office,  and  walked  with  him  up  to  his  room.  He  looked  fagged  and  ill, 
and  complained  of  the  stairs,  though  in  truth  it  was  only  one  flight,  and  not  a 
steep  one.  He  seemed  quite  exhausted. 
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And  again  : 

August  28. — He  is  looking  ill.  Poor-Kandolph  !  I  fear  that  the  attainment 
of  his  ambition,  like  the  wasps  with  the  honey-pot,  will  be  his  death. 

With  the  approach  of  the  General  Election  of  1885,  which  had 
been  fixed  for  the  latter  half  o'f  November,  I  saw  Churchill  less.  I 
was  busy  with  my  own  canvassing  as  a  Tory  Home  Ruler  at  Camber- 
well,  and  he  was  away  electioneering  all  the  country  over.  It  was 
a  time  for  him  of  unsparing  activity,  and  when  I  saw  him  on  the 
llth  I  noted  that  'he  looked  ten  years  older  than  when  he  had 
taken  office  '  five  months  before.  This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  in 
quite  our  old  familiar  way  as  political  allies.  In  another  fortnight  the 
elections  had  been  fought  and  lost  and  won.  I  had  myself  been 
defeated,  though  by  162  votes  only,  and  the  Conservative  party 
were  in  a  minority,  even  counting  the  Irish,  in  the  new  House.  Still, 
the  position  was  doubtful,  as  it  was  not  known  which,  if  either,  party 
would  adopt  Home  Rule.  Lord  Salisbury  had  declared  against 
coercion,  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  had  had  secret 
meetings  with  Parnell  of  an  amicable  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chamberlain  was  known  to  have  schemes  of  some  half-way  house 
to  Home  Rule.  Nobody  suspected  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  of  a 
Parnellite  alliance. 

On  the  4th  of  December  I  a  gam  saw  Churchill  and  found  him 
in  a  very  doubtful  mood.  His  experience  of  the  elections,  in  spite 
of  the  vote  given  by  the  Irish,  had  proved  to  him  that  the  Tory  party 
were  far  from  being  favourable  to  Home  Rule,  and  he  reproached 
me  a  little  for  having  declared  myself  about  it  so  openly, 
attributing  to  this,  and  I  think  justly,  my  defeat  at  Camberwell. 
He  nevertheless  expressed  himself  very  strongly  in  favour  of  my 
going  on  with  him  politically,  assuring  me  that  there  would  be  a  new 
dissolution  in  a  few  months,  and  that  I  could  not  do  better  than 
stick  to  the  constituency  I  had  so  nearly  won.  I  was  loth  to  renew 
the  contest,  having  been  much  disgusted  with  the  ignominy  of 
electioneering  and  the  waste  of  life  it  involved.  Nor  was  I  prepared 
to  abate  a  jot  of  my  declaration  in  favour  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 
But  I  ended  by  consenting  to  his  request  that  I  should  continue  at 
Camberwell  as  the  Tory  Home  Rule  candidate,  and  he  promised  that 
I  should  not  be  neglected  at  the  Conservative  headquarters,  and 
wrote  a  note  on  the  spot  in  this  sense  to  Middleton.  I  left  him  on 
this  understanding;  nevertheless,  half-distrustfully.  His  instincts 
were  good,  but  he  had  already  belied  in  public  much  of  what  I 
knew  to  be  his  private  views.  Wolff's  mission  to  Constantinople 
and  Egypt  was  at  a  standstill,  through  a  failure,  as  I  thought,  to 
take  the  right  steps  to  obtain  the  Sultan's  adhesion  to  a  really 
liberal  plan  of  self-government.  Home  Rule,  I  feared,  would  be 
dropped  like  a  hot  potato,  and  in  his  own  India  Office  Churchill 
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had  already  disappointed  me.  In  spite  of  his  brave  words  about 
having  his  own  way,  his  Council  had  proved  too  much  for  him. 
He  had  declared,  indeed,  before  Parliament  had  adjourned,  for  an 
Indian  inquiry,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  violently  attacked  Lord 
Ripon  for  the  very  policy  I  knew  him  to  approve.  Above  all,  he  had 
consented  to  the  aggression  on  Burmah,  and  with  a  gay  heart  had 
deposed  King  Thebaw  and  decreed  the  annexation  of  his  dominions 
to  the  Indian  Empire.  I  doubted  whether  there  would  be  much  to 
choose,  on  the  points  of  policy  which  interested  me  most,  between 
the  two  English  parties,  even  with  Churchill  as  the  Tory  leader. 
We  parted,  therefore,  in  much  kindness,  but  on  my  side  in  much 
doubt ;  and  to  emphasise  my  adherence  to  my  own  principles,  what- 
ever my  party  might  decide,  I  wrote  to  Parnell  congratulating  him 
warmly  on  his  victories  at  the  elections. 

A  few  days  later,  the  17th  of  December,  the  die  was  finally  cast. 
Gladstone,  without  any  warning,  issued  his  first  kite  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule.  At  once  I  wrote  to  Churchill  asking  what  now  was 
to  be  done.  I  have  his  answer  dated  the  26th  of  December.  It  was 
short  and  decisive.  '  It  is  out  of  the  question,'  he  wrote.  c  If  you 
want  Home  Rule,  you  must  go  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  we  cannot  touch 
it.'  This  was  the  end.  By  the  middle  of  January  he  had  agreed  to 
Coercion,  and  a  month  later  was  away  in  Ulster  rousing  the  Orange- 
men of  Belfast  to  a  revolt  in  favour  of  the  Union  even  to  the  point  of 
civil  war.  '  Ulster  will  fight,  and  Ulster  will  be  right.'  And  we  met 
no  more  as  political  friends.  Though  I  was  grieved  at  his  defection, 
it  was  nevertheless  without  bitterness.  I  knew  how  essential  to  him 
was  his  ambition,  and  he  had  never  made  parade  to  me  of  more 
political  virtue  than  he  possessed.  Nor,  I  think,  was  any  other  view 
of  his  volte-face  taken  by  the  rest  of  those  to  whom  he  had  confided 
his  Home  Rule  proclivities.  To  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  party, 
who  told  me  of  it  at  the  time,  he  excused  himself  as  having  '  done 
all  he  could  for  the  Nationalists,  but,  now  that  he  had  failed  to 
carry  his  party  with  him,  he  was  obliged  to  do  all  he  could  against 
them.'  ParnelFs  words  about  him  to  me,  on  the  24th  of  February 
1886,  expressed  the  general  Irish  opinion ;  and  they  were  spoken  good- 
naturedly,  not  in  anger.  '  The  young  scoundrel ! '  he  said.  '  We  never 
believed  in  him — at  least,  I  never  did.  And  we  got  more  out  of  him 
last  year  than  ever  he  got  out  of  us.' 

Of  Churchill  in  his  later  days  I  have  little  to  say  which  is  worth 
telling  here.  I  ceased  to  frequent  the  Carlton  Club,  and  for  a  long 
while  lost  all  physical  sight  of  him.  I  continued  to  follow  his  career 
with  interest,  and  to  hope  that  at  heart  he  remained  true  to  principles 
he  openly  disavowed.  His  famous  '  Budget  of  Retrenchment '  when 
he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  wholly  in  accordance  with 
our  common  ideas,  and  proved  that,  after  all,  he  was  no  mere  hunter  of 
ambition.  Had  he  not  been  thrust  out  of  his  party,  and  had  he  lived, 
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I  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  have  saved  them  from  the  many  blunders 
of  selfish  and  unpopular  legislation  which,  under  other  guidance, 
they  have  committed,  and  from  the  impotent  slough  in  which  they 
now  ignominiously  lie.     But  he  had  not  the  patience  to  be  a  successful 
teacher  of  such  dull  pupils  in  the  paths  of  successful  democracy. 
From  hostile  camps   we  viewed   each  other   still,  as  I  know,  with 
friendly  feelings,  and  on  the  subject  of  Egypt  I  occasionally  heard 
from  him.    Once,  on  his  way  back  from  the   Upper  Nile   in  1891, 
he  paid  ms  a  visit  at  my  country  home  near  Cairo.    He  was  then 
almost  entirely  out  of  politics,  but  for  that  all  the  more  delightful  a 
companion.     One  final  scene  I  will  recall,  which  proved  to  be  our 
last  farewell,   when  he  was  already  a  death-stricken  man.    He  had 
written  to   tell  me  that  he  much  desired  to  see  me,  that  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  say,  and  asking  me  to  call  on  him  at 
his  mother's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.     I  went  and  found  him  at 
tha  hour  he  had  named,  and  he  received  me  in  something  of  his  old 
pleasant  way  and  began  to  talk  in  his  usual  voice.    He  had  not  gone 
far,  however,  before  I  perceived  that  illness  had  pitifully  impaired  his 
power  of  speech.    He  grew  distressed,  and  was  visibly  battling  with 
an  incontinence  of   tongue  he  had   lost  the  power  to  control.     He 
more  than  once  recommenced  his  sentences,  but  always  to  no  purpose, 
and  at  last  he  broke  down  utterly.      With  a  heartrending   gesture, 
half -anger,  half -despair,  he  took  my  hand  and  led  me  to  the  door, 
exclaiming  as   we   parted,  '  I  had  a  thing  I  wished  so  much  to  tell 
you,  but  I  cannot  say  it — by  God !  I  cannot  say  it.' 

This  is  my  testimony  in  regard  to  this  most  interesting  of  public 
men — a  man  of  truly  large  and  generous  ideas,  possessed  of  all  the 
qualities  of  sympathy  and  eloquence  which  should  have  made  him 
the  greatest  popular  leader  of  our  time,  but,  as  I  think,  condemned 
to  failure  from  the  first  by  the  accident  of  his  connection  with  a  party 
not  rightly  his  own.  I  am  glad  that  Lord  Randolph's  son  should 
have  taken  up  his  father's  quarrel.  I  am  glad,  as  a  matter  of 
poetic  justice,  that  he  should  have  fleshed  at  Manchester  his  sword 
to  such  good  purpose  in  the  carcass  of  his  father's  enemy,  the  old 
Tory  party  he  sought  to  educate  in  the  way  of  better  things,  and 
which  had  turned  on  him  and  cast  him  out.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
has  indeed  'hewed  Ammon  hip  and  thigh  from  Aroer  on  Arnon 
unto  Minnith.'  I  am  rejoiced,  as  one  rejoices  always  at  a  blood- 
vengeance  long  delayed — on  fools. 

WILFRID  SCAWEN  BLUNT. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  EUROPE 


THE  progress  of  civilisation  in  the  world  has,  if  we  except  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  been,  on  the  whole,  from  East  to  West,  beginning, 
say,  in  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  and  moving  gradually  westward 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  to  Italy,  and  on  to  France,  Germany, 
and  England.  The  great  mercantile  cities  have  risen  in  a  somewhat 
similar  series.  Babylon  itself,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Sardes  and  Smyrna, 
Athens,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  now  London,  have  been  successively  pre- 
eminent in  the  world  of  commerce  and  finance. 

In  the  last  century  a  new  Power  has  sprung  up,  that  of  the  United 
States ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  ourselves  whether  England, 
France,  and  Germany  are  destined  in  their  turn  to  be  eclipsed. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mistake  to  compare  any  one  of  these  countries 
with  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  area  of  the  United  States 
is  3,550,000  square  miles,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  121,000  only; 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  one  State  of  New  York.  The  area  of 
Europe,  as  a  whole,  is  about  3,800,000  square  miles,  and  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  of  America  should  therefore  be  compared 
not  with  individual  States  of  Europe,  but  with  Europe  as  a  whole. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  have  still  enormous  areas  of  virgin 
soil,  which  are  capable  of  maintaining  far  more  than  their  present 
population.  We  must  then  expect,  we  ought  to  hope,  that  the  wealth 
and  commerce  of  America  will  make  immense  progress  in  the  future. 
At  present  the  population  of  Europe  is  much  greater — say,  four 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States ;  but  we  may  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  time  when  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of  Europe. 

No  reasonable  man,  therefore,  can  expect  that  the  commerce  of 
America  and  that  of  Europe  will  retain  their  present  proportions. 
Prophecies  are  dangerous,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  certain 
that  the  population  and  wealth  of  America  must  grow  more  rapidly 
than  th(r-e  of  Europe. 

That  they  should  do  so  will  be  no  injury ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
an  advantage,  to  Europeans.  The  real  question  which  concerns  us  is 
not  whether  we  shall  continue  to  make  as  rapid  material  progress  as 
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America — that  cannot  reasonably  be  expected — but  whether  we  shall 
continue  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  literature,  science,  commerce, 
and,  in  fact,  in  the  various  elements  which  combine  to  make  up  the 
comfort,  happiness,  character,  and  in  one  word  the  civilisation,  of  a 
people.  The  future  of  Europe  will  depend  on  many  conditions  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  and 
I  will  only  call  attention  to  two  aspects  of  the  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  most  European  countries  raise  against  them- 
selves artificial  barriers  to  progress  by  their  protective  duties.  This 
does  not,  indeed,  apply  to  us,  or  to  one  or  two  other  European  countries 
— Holland,  for  instance. 

But  though  the  United  States  have  unfortunately  for  themselves 
adopted  a  protective  and  retrograde  policy  as  regards  the  outside 
world,  yet  between  the  States  themselves,  from  Canada  on  the  north 
to  Mexico  on  the  south,  absolute  Free  Trade  prevails.  The  logic  is 
not  apparent.  Why  is  it  wise  to  have  Free  Trade  from  Massachusetts 
to  California,  and  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  then  draw  the  line  ?  If 
heavy  duties  against  Canada  and  Great  Britain  benefit  New  York, 
why  not  against  California  ?  Protective  duties  are  not  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  revenue.  Revenue  from  customs  duties  is  quite  compatible 
with  Free  Trade.  Excise  duties  are  a  most  important  part  of  our 
national  income.  Still,  as  between  the  States  in  the  Union,  Free  Trade 
exists,  to  their  great  advantage.  It  is  the  greatest  Free-Trade  area  in 
the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  States  of  Europe  have  built  up 
against  one  another  a  complex  and  mischievous  network  of  duties 
which  are  most  injurious,  and  a  serious  impediment  to  progress. 
Fiscal  wars  are  only  less  fatal  than  military  wars.  This  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  contents  of  a  recent  Blue-book.1  The  most  important 
cases  of  retaliation  in  recent  years  have  been  the  tariff  wars  between 
France  and  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Russia,  and  France  and 
Italy. 

In  July  1903,  Lord  Lansdowne  instructed  our  representatives 
at  Paris,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Berne  to  furnish  reports 
summarising  c  the  history  of  these  conflicts,  and  indicating  their 
origin,  duration,  and  final  results,  both  upon  the  tariffs  of  the  two 
contending  countries,  and  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  trade 
between  them.' 

The  result  is  a  most  instructive  series  of  reports — two  from  Paris, 
one  each  from  Rome,  Berne,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  collected  in 
a  Blue-book — which  ought  certainly  to  serve  as  a  warning,  and 
which  brings  out  clearly  that  in  tariff  wars,  as  in  others,  the  only 
question  is  which  of  the  two  combatants  will  suffer  the  more. 

As  regards  the  Franco-Swiss  fiscal  war,  our  representative  at  Paris 
reports  that  it  resulted  in  heavy  losses  on  both  sides,  and  '  that  the 
trade  relations  between  France  and  Switzerland  have  not  even  yet 

Crpnr»vered   their   prosperity   of   thirteen   years    ago.'     The    Franco- 
Eeport  on  Tariff  Wars  between  certain  European  States,  Cd.  1938,  1904. 
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Italian  war  tells  the  same  tale.  The  results  of  this  tariff  war,  says 
our  ambassador  at  Paris  (Sir  E.  Monson),  were  '  as  disastrous  as  those 
arising  from  the  [fiscal]  war  between  France  and  Switzerland.' 

Lastly,  the  Russo -German  tariff  war  had  just  the  same  effect.  It 
was  acute,  but  did  not  last  long,  for  the  state  of  matters  became 
intolerable — '  the  sharpness  of  the  lesson  which  it  taught  helped  to 
render  both  parties  more  ready  to  come  to  terms ' ;  and  Sir  Frank 
Lascelles,  our  ambassador  at  Berlin,  expressed  the  hope  '  that  in 
future  the  danger  of  a  rupture  may  perhaps  be  diminished  by  the 
experience  gained.  .  .  .  The  lessons  then  learnt  may  help  to  remind 
both  countries  of  the  loss  which  such  a  war  entails.' 2 

Let  us  hope  that  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Germany 
may  profit  by  their  dearly  bought  experience. 

'  Retaliation '  is  seriously  recommended  to  us  as  a  general  policy 
in  substitution  for  Free  Trade.  I  trust  that  every  one  who  is  inclined 
to  support  it  will  '  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest '  this  most 
interesting  and  instructive  Blue-book. 

The  fiscal  problem  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  important  which 
Europe  can  study ;  and  the  second  consideration  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention  is  equally  pressing.  A  change  in  the  present  military 
policy  of  Europe  is  absolutely  necessary ;  is,  indeed,  a  sine  qua  non, 
not  only  if  progress  is  to  be  made,  but  if  disaster  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  future  of  any  country  depends  upon  many  things — on  the 
energy  and  industry,  the  prudence  and  character  ,of  its  people.  So 
far  as  the  energy  and  industry  of  our  countrymen  are  concerned,  I 
see  no  cause  for  uneasiness.  I  wish  I  was  as  satisfied  with  reference 
to  prudence  and  economy.  In  ten  years  we  have  increased  our 
national  expenditure  by  70,000,0001!.,  and  our  local  expenditure  also 
by  70,000,0002.,  making  a  total  increase  of  140,000,000?. 

In  the  same  period  our  military  and  naval  expenditure  has  risen 
in  round  numbers  50,000,0002.  Yet  Lord  Roberts,  recently  at 
Liverpool,3  repeating  and  emphasising  what  he  said  six  months 
previously  in  the  House  of  Lords,  told  us  that 

our  armed  forces  as  a  body  were  as  absolutely  unfitted  and  unprepared  for  war 
as  they  were  in  1899.  You  will  not  suppose  I  committed  myself  to  such  a 
statement  without  being  deeply  concerned  of  its  truth ;  and  I  repeat  it  to  you 
now  with  equal  conviction  and  with  the  fullest  sense  of  the  dangers  it 
implies. 

He  substituted,  indeed,  the  words 4  '  the  nation '  for  the  phrase 
*  the  armed  forces  as  a  body,'  his  reason  being  '  that  these  words 
have  been  represented  as  implying  that  the  tactical  lessons  of  the 
war  have  not  -been  taken  to  heart  by  the  regular  army — an  entirely 
erroneous  idea,  and  one  which  I  had  no  wish  to  convey.' 

2  Report  on  Tariff  Wars  between  certain  European  States,  Cd.  1938,  1904,  p.  77. 

3  The  Times,  January  30,  1906.  4  Ibid.,  January  30,  1906. 
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Now  in  1898-9 5  our  naval  and  military  expenditure  was 
44,000,OOOZ.,  and  in  1904-5  was  65,000,OOOZ.  (apart  from  extra  receipts), 
which  would  make  a  large  addition.  If  we  are  no  better  prepared, 
what  has  become  of  the  21,000,000?.  ? 

Even  in  1898-9  our  military  and  naval  expenditure  was  4,000,OOOZ. 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  we  have  the  curious  fact,  to  which  attention 
has  been  called  by  Sir  C.  Dilke,6 

that  we  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  upon  military  services  through  votes 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  borne  upon  Civil  Service  Estimates.  The  Foreign 
Office  have  military  forces  in  Uganda  indistinguishable  from  forces  paid  for 
from  Army  Estimates  in  Central  Africa,  and  wholly  different  in  their  nature 
from  mere  military  police.  They  are  commanded  by  army  officers  lent  to  the 
Foreign  Office  for  that  purpose.  The  Colonial  Office  have  the  West  Africa 
Frontier  Force,  similarly  disciplined  and  commanded ;  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War  have  at 
various  times  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  pressure  exercised 
by  questions,  that  it  must  be  computed  that  the  country  maintains  from  20,000 
to  25,000  men,  costing  about  a  million  a  year — men  who  are  paid  for  and  money 
which  is  borne  on  Civil  Service  Estimates.  The  figures  in  detail  are  not  yet 
very  accurately  ascertainable.  The  largest  and  most  costly  portion  of  our  forces 
borne  on  Civil  Estimates,  the  West  Africa  Frontier  Force,  is  quite  new,  and 
although  its  strength  is  settled,  its  average  yearly  cost  is  not  yet  well  known. 

Moreover,  he  continues  : 7 

The  services  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  largely  officered  by  British  officers,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  being  in  part  available  for  the  maintenance  in  the  Soudan 
of  a  British  supremacy  in  a  British  sphere  of  influence,  and  I  am  making  no 
allowance  for  the  cost  of  the  Egyptian  Army. 

Our  real  forces  in  the  event  of  a  serious  war  are  also  swelled  by  the  levies 
of  some  British  Protectorates  under  the  Foreign  Office,  such  as  Zanzibar,  of 
which  again  I  take  no  account. 

I  have  tried  to  exclude  everything  that  is  intangible  and  take  what  is  definite 
alone.  But  it  is  necessary  to  mention  these  additional  forces  and  charges  and 
to  bear'them  in  mind. 

These  facts  strongly  support  Mr.  Balfour's  contention  that  we  are 
practically  safe  from  attack. 

It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  the  force  each  nation  requires  depends 
greatly  on  that  of  other  countries.  Now  the  increase  in  our  arma- 
ments has  been  far  greater  than  in  those  of  France  or  Germany — indeed, 
double  those  of  France  and  Germany  put  together.  France  is  friendly 
and  peaceful.  Germany  has  nothing  to  gain  which  could  possibly 
recompense  her  for  the  enormous  risk  of  a  war  with  us.  Putting  aside 
all  other  considerations,  it  would,  indeed,  be  an  act  of  madness. 

The  danger  of  any  attack  on  our  Indian  frontier  is  obviously 
much  reduced,  if  not  removed,  by  recent  events.  But  though  other 

5  Stat.  Abs.  1905,  p.  11. 

6  '  The  Defence  Expenditure  of  the  Empire.'     Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  1900,  p.  413. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  414. 
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European  countries  have  not  increased  their  armaments  so  much  as 
we  have,  yet  their  expenditure  is  very  great,  and  in  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  compare  exactly 
the  forces  or  expenditure  of  different  countries. 

The  different  conditions  of  military  service,  the  divisions  into 
Regular  army,  Militia,  Volunteers,  Reserves,  Landwehr,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  different  modes  of  keeping  the  accounts  on  the  other, 
interpose  insuperable  difficulties,  and  the  comparison  can  only  be 
approximate.  This  is,  however,  the  less  material  as  the  contrast  is  so 
enormous. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  107,000  men  in  their  Army 
and  Navy,  costing  40,000,OOOL  We,  in  the  disunited  States  of 
Europe,  have  some  4,000,000  men  on  our  so-called  '  peace '  esta- 
blishment, and  spend  annually  over  250,000,000?. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  about  90,000,000,  that  of 
Europe  about  350,000,000.  With,  in  round  numbers,  about  four 
times  the  population,  we  have,  therefore,  forty  times  the  number  of 
men  under  arms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  so-called  c  peace  '  establishment  of  the  principal 
States  of  Europe : 


Country 

Men  under  Arms 

'.'_         Annual  Cost 

United  States          .... 
Europe  : 

United  Kingdom     .        .          ' 
Eussia    ... 
Germany         .         .              . 

107,000 

420,000 
1,150,000 
661,000 

40,000,000 

65,000,000  8 
46,500,000 
43,800,000 

France    .         .        .     - 
Austria-Hungary    . 
Italy        . 
Spain      .        .        .        . 
Norway  and  Sweden 
Turkey    . 
Holland.         .         . 
Portugal          ..... 

620,000 
384,000 
305,900 
100,000 
73,000 
370,000 
35,000 
34,000 

41,000,000 
19,400,900 
17,000,000 
6,700,000 
5,500,000 
4,800,000 
3,650,000 
2,600,000 

Belgium          ;.        .        . 

50,000 
148,000 

2,500,000 
1,300,000 

Greece    .        .        ...... 

23,000 
14,000 

1,200,000 
1,200,000 

43,000 

1,000,000 

The  number  of  men  on  the  *  war '  establishment,  all  of  whom  are 
taken  for  some  part  of  the  time  from  their  peaceful  avocations,  is  far 
greater,  something,  indeed,  over  20,000,000. 


8  This  is  without  the  extra  receipts  or  the  amounts  spent  under  Fortification  and 
other  Acts. 
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In  fact,  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  the  other  a  number  of  separate  States,  not  only  not  united,  but 
in  some  cases  hostile,  torn  by  jealousies  and  suspicions,  hatred  and  ill- 
will  ;  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  more  or  less  encumbered  like  mediaeval 
knights  by  their  own  armour.  Patriotism — national  f eeling — is  a  great 
quality,  but  there  is  something,  if  not  nobler,  at  any  rate  wider  and 
more  generous,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  more  necessary, 
and  yet  unfortunately  much  rarer,  and  that  is  international  good 
feeling. 

Happily,  however,  of  late  years  a  strong  conviction  has  been 
growing  up,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  that  efforts  should  be  made 
to  create  better  relations  between  the  nations  of  Europe. 

This  is  no  mere  matter  of  sentiment,  and  when  I  say  mere  matter 
of  sentiment  I  do  not  intend  to  undervalue  sentiment,  but  use  the 
word  '  mere  '  to  imply  that  it  is  no  matter  of  sentiment  only.  No  ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  as  we  shall  find  out  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  sooner  the  better  for  us  all. 

We  talk  of  foreign  nations,  but  in  fact  there  are  no  really  foreign 
countries.  The  interests  of  nations  are  so  interwoven,  we  are  bound 
together  by  such  strong,  if  sometimes  almost  invisible  threads,  that 
if  one  suffers  all  suffer,  if  one  flourish,  it  is  good  for  the  rest. 

Moreover  this  is  especially  true  of  England.  We  have  immense 
investments  all  over  the  world ;  our  merchants  are  in  all  lands  ;  we 
have  built  the  railways  and  gasworks  in  almost  every  country.  It 
would  have  a  melancholy  interest  if  we  could  calculate  how  much 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  has  cost  us.  It  is  said  that  in  Argentina 
our  investments  amount  to  more  than  50,000,0002. 

The  late  Lord  Derby  once  said  that  the  greatest  of  British  interests 
was  peace.  And  so  it  is;  not  merely  that  we  should  bs  at  peace 
ourselves,  but  that  other  countries  should  be  at  peace  also. 

But  if  European  nations  are  always  carrying  on  what  our 
Ambassador  at  Paris  once  called  a  series  of  pinpricks,  the  end  is 
inevitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  better  state  of  things  is  surely  not  beyond 
the  range  of  possibilities.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  feeling  between 
England  and  France  was  very  bitter,  owing  mainly  to  newspaper 
articles  doing  fiends'  work,  and  creating  ill-will.  Thanks  to  wiser 
counsels  these  misunderstandings  have  been  cleared  away,  and  a 
better  and  happier  state  of  things  exists.  If  any  difference  arises, 
we  shall  approach  the  question  as  friends,  and  I  doubt  not  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  will  be  made. 

More  recently  a  similar  estrangement,  which,  however,  happily  was 
not  so  acute  or  widespread,  has  been  growing  up  between  England 
and  Germany. 

The  strong  desire  for  a  better  feeling  gave  rise  to  the  recent  meet- 
ing in  Westminster,  and  the  friendly  sentiments  there  expressed  have 
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met  with  a  most  cordial  response  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  At 
Berlin,  at  Cologne,  at  Frankfort,  at  Hamburg,  at  Munich  and  else- 
where— in  fact  at  all  the  great  commercial  centres  of  Germany,  meet- 
ings have  been  held  and  resolutions  passed  expressing  the  warm  desire 
to  maintain  not  only  peace  but  friendship  with  this  country. 

The  basis  of  our  movement  to  foster  a  better  feeling  between 
the  great  nations  of  Europe  seems  to  have  been  much  misunder- 
stood. It  is  no  question  of  supporting  one  country  against  another. 
It  does  not  concern  Governments,  but  aims  at  creating  a  better  feeling 
between  nations.  I  have  received  various  letters  alleging,  and, 
indeed,  it  has  been  publicly  stated,  that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  Prince  Billow,  are  unfriendly  to  this  country.  I  do 
not  believe  it.  But  if,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  admit 
that  it  is  so,  that  very  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  cultivate  a  good  feeling  between  the  two  nations. 
We  all  know  that  if  two  people  distrust  and  dislike  one  another,  many 
little  questions  which  would  quickly  and  easily  be  settled  between 
friends  lead  to  misunderstandings  and  develop  into  serious  quarrels. 
What  is  true  of  people  is  true  of  peoples  also. 

Now  there  has  been — it  seems  to  us  no  doubt  absurd,  but  there 
has  been — a  very  general  idea  in  Germany  that  we  were  seriously 
preparing  to  attack  them.  I  have  myself  had  many  letters  from 
friends  abroad  who  were  fully  convinced  of  this,  and  wrote  to  me 
to  ask  what  was  our  ground  of  complaint,  and  why  we  were  going 
to  war. 

Of  course  I  wrote  back  that  it  was  all  nonsense,  and  that  we  had 
not  the  slightest  notion  of  attacking  Germany. 

But  can  we  wonder  at  the  idea  ? 

The  Germans  give  us  credit  for  being  a  sensible  people,  and  they 
naturally  ask  themselves  why  we  have  so  enormously  increased  our 
Aimy  and  Navy,  and  added  to  our  already  overwhelming  burdens. 
They  observe  the  entente  cordiale  with  France,  they  know  that  we 
are  not  going  to  attack  Kussia  or  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  un- 
natural that  they  should  have  suspected  that  these  '  bloated  arma- 
ments,' to  use  Lord  Beaconsfield's  phrase,  were  directed  against  them. 
Hence  the  f eeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction  with  which  our  friendly  over- 
tures have  been  received  in  Germany.  They  have  lifted  the  dark  pall 
which  hung  over  them,  for  they  knew,  as  we  do,  that  whatever  course 
a  war  between  England  and  Germany  might  take,  which  ever  might 
be  nominally  the  victor,  the  result  could  not  but  be  disastrous  to 
both,  would  throw  us  both  back  a  hundred  years,  and  inflict  indescrib- 
able misery  and  suffering  on  both  nations. 

It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some  that  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  German  Navy  is  a  threat  to  England.  This,  for  instance,  is 
suggested  by  Mr.  Boulger  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review. 
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I  confess  I  cannot  understand  the  object  with  which  his  article 
was  written.  Of  his  countrymen,  who  admire  the  splendid  contribu- 
tions of  Germany  to  art,  literature  and  science,  who  recognise  the 
services  they  have  rendered  to  civilisation,  and  are  misguided  enough 
to  wish  to  live  on  good  terms  with  them  and  other  nations,  he  speaks 
in  terms  of  kindly,  though  contemptuous  pity ;  but  his  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  Emperor  and  Government  of  Germany  are  certainly 
not  calculated  to  have  the  effect  he  desires.  Germany  is,  happily, 
not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  taunts  and  threats  of  a  foreigner 
any  more  than  we  should  be.  I  say  happily,  because  I  believe  that 
both  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Billow  wish  for  peace  ;  but  Mr.  Boulger's 
article  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  writings  which  rouse  bitter  resent- 
ment, and  make  mischief  between  nations.  In  his  opinion  : 

The  sole  original  cause  of  the  estrangement  of  England  from,  let  me  say,  as 
it  will  please  the  pedants,  her  historical  German  ally,  is  the  unnecessary, 
excessive,  and  menacing  growth  of  the  German  Navy.  If  Count  Metternich 
is  not  already  aware  of  this  truth,  he  can  easily  verify  the  statement  for  him- 
self, and  then,  perhaps,  he  will  feel  able  to  report  to  the  Emperor  that  the 
true  way  of  disarming  English  suspicion  and  of  removing  our  ill-feeling  is  to 
discontinue  his  ever-increasing  outlay  on  a  war  fleet. 

If  the  German  Emperor  takes  this  course,  and  as  some  proof  of  his  good- 
will he  can  at  once  withdraw  the  Navy  Bill  now  before  the  Eeichstag,  he  will 
quickly  ascertain  what  is  the  basis  of  British  distrust. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  raised 
the  expenditure  on  our  Navy  from  17,545,000?.  to  36,830,0002., 9  an 
increase  of  19,285,0002.,  that  of  Germany  being  7,500,0002.10 

Our  Navy  expenditure  last  year  was  36,889,0002.,  and  even  if  the 
German  programme  is  carried  out  to  the  full  their  expenditure  next 
year  will  only  be  12,600,0002. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  a  recent  and  interesting  article  on  European 
navies,11  gives  the  relative  effective  strength  of  the  English,  French, 
and  German  navies  as  being  at  present : 


- 

Tounage 

British                        French 

German 

Battleships          . 
Armoured  cruisers 

769,900 
280,600 

249,500 
148,100 

230,000 
55,700 

1,050,500 

397,600 

285,700 

In  making  this  comparison  he  omits  in  each  case  various  old  and 
obsolete  vessels.  If,  however,  they  had  been  included  the  proportions 
would  not  have  been  materially  altered. 
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9  Stat.  Abs.  U.K.  1905,  p.  4.  10  Stat.  Abs.  For.  Countries,  1900-5. 

1  The  Contemporary  Review,  February  1906.    An  article  by  Exhibitor  in  the 

Fortnightly  for  January  makes  very  similar  comparisons. 
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He  then  considers  the  programme  of  the  three  Admiralties,  and 
shows  that  if  they  are  carried  out  the  results  will  be  : 


- 

Tonnage 

British 

French 

German 

Battleships 
Armoured  cruisers 

1,119,000 
809,000 

384,000 
395,000 

523,000 
221,000 

1,928,000 

779,000 

744,000 

We  shall  all  have  been  put  to  enormous  expense,  and  our  relative 
forces  will  remain  almost  as  they  were.  How  any  one,  after  consider- 
ing these  figures,  can  seriously  allege  that  we  have  any  right  to  complain 
of  the  German  programme  passes  my  comprehension.  Their  pro- 
posed increase  is  in  round  figures,  460,000  tons,  ours  870,000. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  well  asks  :  '  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  devise 
some  international  arrangement  under  which  a  limit  should  be  imposed 
on  the  armaments  of  the  three  Powers  ? '  or  rather,  I  would  say,  under 
which  we  might  come  to  some  sensible  arrangement  between  our- 
selves. 

If  we  regard  Germany's  increase  as  a  threat,  what  might  Germany 
say  about  our  much  greater  increase  ?  She  not  unnaturally  feels  that 
as  we  have  done  so  much,  she  must  do  something.  But  her  increase 
is  small  compared  with  ours. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  prepared  ourselves,  nor  do  we  ask  or  expect 
other  countries  to  neglect  their  own  interests  or  to  surrender  any 
rights.  What  we  do  suggest  is  that  if  any  questions  arise  they  should 
be  approached  in  a  just  and  friendly  spirit,  and  that  if  we  cannot 
agree,  the  points  of  difference  should  be  submitted  to  some  friendly 
Power ;  in  fact,  that  the  different  nations  of  Europe  should  conduct 
themselves  as  friends  and  neighbours ;  as  gentlemen  and  not  as 
brigands  ;  as  Christians  and  not  as  pirates.  A  better  state  of  feeling 
would  lead  to  great  reduction  in  the  present  enormous  military  and 
naval  expenditur  of  Europe. 

It  is  said  that  si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum ;  if  you  wish  for  peace 
prepare  for  war.  There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  this  as  regards 
any  particular  country,  but  as  regards  Europe  as  a  whole  it  is  equally 
certain  that  these  gigantic  armaments  are  a  danger  to  peace,  and 
indefinitely  increase  the  risk  of  war. 

The  anxiety  and  uncertainty  thus  created  necessarily  tend  to 

paralyse  industry  and  drive  manufactures  into  more  peaceful  regions. 

The  late  Mr.  E.  Atkinson,  the  eminent  American  economist,  says : 

The  burden  of  national  taxation  and  of  militarism  in  the  competing 
countries  of  Europe,  all  of  which  must  come  out  of  the  annual  product,  is  so 
much  greater  that,  by  comparison,  the  United  States  can  make  a  net  profit  of 
about  5  per  cent,  on  the  entire  annual  product  before  the  cost  of  militarism  and 
the  heavy  taxes  of  the  European  competitors  have  been  defrayed. 
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Such  is  the  burden  of  militarism  which  must  be  removed  before  there  can 
be  any  competition  on  even  terms  between  European  manufacturers  and  those 
of  the  United  States  in  supplying  other  continents  and  in  sharing  in  the  great 
commerce  of  the  world.12 

Under  such  circumstances  how  can  the  heavily  burdened  manu- 
facturers of  Europe  hope  to  compete  in  the  future  with  those  of 
America  and  our  Colonies,  who  have  so  much  less  to  pay  in  the  way 
of  taxes  ? 

No  doubt  on  any  question  of  balance  other  factors  would  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  question  of  National  Expendi- 
ture can,  of  course,  be  treated  separately  if  we  admit  that  other  matters 
have  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  Wages,  for  instance,  and  the 
cost  of  living  are  higher  in  the  United  States.  Protection,  moreover, 
by  raising  the  prices  of  raw  material  and  semi-manufactured  articles, 
seriously  handicaps  United  States  manufacturers  in  many  lines  of 
business.  This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  Eussia,  the  great  States  of  Europe  cannot 
produce  the  food  required  by  their  people,  even  at  the  present  rate 
of  living.  They  all  import  food  and  export  manufactures.  Take 
away  the  market  for  their  manufactures  and  they  will  be  unable  to 
buy  the  food  they  require.  Until  recently,  however,  they  have  had 
no  effective  competition.  The  United  States  were,  till  within  the 
last  few  years,  mainly  an  agricultural  community.  Even  now  they 
require  most  of  their  manufactures  for  home  use.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  surplus  is  increasing  and  the  competition  becoming  more 
severe.  Our  great  Colonies,  moreover,  wisely  or  unwisely — unwisely 
as  I  think — are  all  endeavouring  to  check  the  development  of  their 
great  tracts  of  virgin  soil,  and  to  foster  the  town  at  the  expense  of 
the  country.  Take  Canada,  for  instance,  and  look  at  the  effect  of 
Canadian  duties  on  Canada  herself.  The  winters  are  very  cold,  and 
she  compels  her  people  to  pay  10,  15  or  even  20  per  cent,  more  than 
they  need  for  warm  clothing.  She  needs  railways  to  develop  her 
magnificent  agricultural  districts  in  the  West,  and  she  artificially 
enhances  the  prices  of  rails.  When  I  think  over  these  things  I  some- 
times doubt  whether  men  have  reason  after  all ! 

But  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  of  the  Colonies  is  trifling. 
They  decline  to  bear  any  fair  proportion  of  our  expenses  on  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  are  technically  within  their  right  in  doing  so.  We 
cannot,  if  we  would,  compel  them,  and  would  not  if  we  could.  If 
they  contribute  it  must  be  done  voluntarily.  Only  they  must  remem- 
ber that  there  are  at  present  no  Imperial  forces.  The  Army  and  Navy 
are  entirely  supported  by,  and  belong  to,  the  British  Isles.  If  a 
colony  gets  into  trouble  with  any  first-class  Power,  any  assistance  we 
might  give  would  be  an  act  of  grace  ;  they  cannot  claim  it  as  a  right. 

The  military  and  naval  expenditure  of  the  United  States  and 
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12  E.  Atkinson,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  21  and  23. 
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of  our  Colonies  is  then  very  small  compared  with  ours  and  that  of 
other  European  States. 

Competition  with  America  and  our  Colonies  is  therefore  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult.  Manufactures  will,  ceteris  paribus,  gradually 
be  transferred  to  the  countries  which  are  most  lightly  taxed.  This 
will  more  and  more  aggravate  the  evil,  so  that  unless  we  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  the  prospects  of  Europe  are  very  grave.  In  fact,  as  long  as 
these  armaments  are  maintained  we  are  sitting  on  a  volcano. 

The  enormous  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  Europe  means  lower 
wages,  higher  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  harder  work.  It 
makes  life  a  heavier,  and  for  millions  an  almost  intolerable,  burden. 
Who  that  knows  anything  of  the  condition  of  the  Russian  serfs  and 
artisans  can  wonder  that  they  rise  in  revolution  ?  They  are  over- 
worked, underpaid,  and  underfed.  Recent  events,  moreover,  must 
leave  bitter  memories  and  furious  feeling.  The  Russian  armies  have 
caused  more  misery  to  Russia  than  all  the  forces  of  Japan.  Insur- 
rection may  be  suppressed  by  force,  but  unless  the  causes  are  removed 
it  will  inevitably  break  out  again.  Bayonets  are  good  as  weapons, 
but  not  to  sit  on.  The  case  of  Germany  is  not  so  bad,  but  there  also 
the  sufferings  and  hard  condition  of  the  working  classes,  sufferings 
which  cannot  be  reduced  as  long  as  the  present  expenditure  is  main- 
tained, is  leading  to  a  rapid  development  of  Socialism.  Socialism,  I 
fear,  would  only  aggravate  the  evil,  but  it  is  the  protest  of  the  masses 
against  their  hard  lot.  Unless  something  is  done  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  Europe  will  grow  worse  and  worse.  It  is  no  use  shutting 
our  eyes.  Revolution  may  not  come  soon,  not  probably  in  my  time, 
but  come  it  will,  and  as  sure  as  fate  there  will  be  an  explosion  such 
as  the  world  has  never  seen. 

If  the  monarchs  of  Europe  are  to  retain  their  thrones,  and  if  we 
are  to  maintain  peace,  European  statesmen  must  devise  some  means 
of  fostering  better  feelings,  and  diminishing  the  burdens  which  now 
press  so  heavily  on  the  springs  of  industry  and  aggravate  so  terribly 
the  unavoidable  troubles  of  life. 

Is  this  hopeless  ? 

The  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  when  Prime  Minister,  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  10th  of  November,  1897, 
made  the  following  remarkable  statement : 

But  remember  this — that  the  federation  of  Europe  is  the  embryo  of  the  only 
possible  structure  of  Europe  which  can  save  civilisation  from  the  desolating 
effects  of  a  disaster  of  war.  You  notice  that  on  all  sides  the  instruments  of 
destruction,  the  piling  up  of  arms,  are  becoming  larger  and  larger.  The  powers 
of  concentration  are  becoming  greater,  the  instruments  of  death  more  active 
and  more  numerous,  and  are  improved  with  every  year ;  and  each  nation  is 
bound,  for  its  own  safety's  sake,  to  take  part  in  this  competition.  The  one  hope 
that  we  have  to  prevent  this  competition  from  ending  in  a  terrible  effort  of 
mutual  destruction  which  would  be  fatal  to  Christian  civilisation — the  only 
hope  we  have  is  that,  the  Powers  may  gradually  be  brought  together  to  act 
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together  in  a  friendly  spirit  on  all  questions  of  difference  which  may  arise,  and 
till  at  last  they  shall  be  welded  in  some  international  constitution  which  shall 
give  to  the  world,  as  a  result  of  their  great  strength,  a  long  spell  of  unfettered 
and  prosperous  trade  and  continued  peace. 

The  present  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  London  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1905,  said  : 

In  the  case  of  Germany,  I  see  no  cause  whatever  of  estrangement  in  any 
of  the  interests  of  either  people,  and  we  welcome  the  unofficial  demonstrations 
of  friendship  which  have  lately  been  passing  between  the  two  countries.  .  .  . 
I  hold  that  the  growth  of  armaments  is  a  great  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  policy  of  huge  armaments  feeds  the  belief  that  force  is  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  solution  of  international  differences.  It  is  a  policy  which  tends 
to  inflame  old  sores  and  to  create  new  sores,  and  I  submit  to  you  that  as  the 
principle  of  peaceful  arbitration  gains  ground,  it  becomes  one  of  the  highest 
tasks  of  the  statesman  to  adjust  armaments  to  the  new  and  happier  conditions. 
What  nobler  role  could  this  great  country  have  than  at  the  fitting  moment  to 
place  itself  at  the  head  of  a  League  of  Peace,  through  whose  instrumentality 
this  great  work  could  be  effected  ! 

I  earnestly  trust  that,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Sir  E.  Grey,  he 
will  endeavour  to  carry  out  this  wise  policy. 

Is  it  altogether  Utopian  to  suggest  that  some  representatives  of 
the  navies  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  might  meet 
and  agree  on  a  common  basis,  not,  of  course,  as  binding  on,  but  as 
a  suggestion  to,  their  respective  Governments  ?  We  used  to  consider 
that  our  Navy  should  be  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  two  Powers, 
and,  considering  the  extent  of  our  mercantile  marine,  that  seems 
reasonable.  But  now  our  Navy  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
four  Powers,  as  great  indeed  as  those  of  all  Europe  put  together.  More- 
over, that  of  Russia  has  almost  disappeared,  and  the  idea  that  France 
and  Germany  would  unite  in  attacking  us  may  surely  be  dismissed 
as  absurd. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  at  the  next  International 
Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague,  the  question  of  an  International  Federal 
Council  will  be  formally  brought  before  the  Congress  by  resolutions 
from  the  United  States  of  America  and  also  from  Great  Britain. 

The  English  representatives  at  the  recent  Peace  Conference  at 
Lucerne  were  informed  by  a  deputation  from  China  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Federal  Council  for  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  would 
possibly  be  brought  before  the  consideration  of  The  Hague  Congress 
by  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Government.  It  would  indeed  be 
a  reflection  on  us  if  China  is  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  the  lead  in 
such  a  matter.  Still,  it  would  be  better  to  follow  on  a  wise  course 
than  to  maintain  the  lead  in  the  present  race  for  ruin. 

I  have  argued  the  question  mainly  on  material  and  economical 
grounds.  But,  after  all,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  we  are  a  Chris- 
tian people.  The  present  state  of  Europe  is  discreditable  to  us  not  only 
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as  men  of  common  sense,  but  as  being  altogether  inconsistent  with 
any  form  of  religious  convictions. 

On  all  accounts,  then,  it  is  most  important — may  I  not  say  it  is 
an  imperative  duty  ? — that  we  should  endeavour  to  avoid  inter- 
national misunderstandings,  and  to  strengthen  friendly  feelings  between 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

With  America  our  relations  are  most  satisfactory ;  with  France 
the  irritation  and  suspicions  of  a  few  years  ago  have  melted  away 
in  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  the  entente  cordiale  ;  with  the  sufferings 
of  Russia  we  have  much  sympathy,  and  a  sincere  wish  that  out  of 
evil  good  may  come ;  we  are  proud  to  think  that  when  we  found  a 
coolness  springing  up  between  us  and  Germany  we  took  the  initiative 
and  held  out  a  hand  which  has  been  grasped  most  cordially,  and 
made  advances  which  have  been  welcomed  enthusiastically  all  over 
Germany. 

The  entente  cordiale  has  indeed  already  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, more,  perhaps,  than  in  our  most  sanguine  moments  we  could 
have  hoped  a  few  years  ago.  The  seed  has  been  sown,  the  flower  has 
blossomed ;  there  have  been  friendly  meetings,  kind  words,  and  cordial 
resolutions.  Let  us  hope  that  they  may  ripen  into  good  fruit — a 
reduction  of  armaments  and  expenditure,  which  would  certainly  lead 
to  shorter  hours  of  labour,  lower  prices  of  necessaries,  better  food, 
more  comfortable  houses,  and  more,  in  fact,  of  all  the  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  the  real  comforts  and  blessings  of  life.- 

Then,  but  then  only,  may  we  reasonably  hope  that  Europe  may 
have  a  bright  and  prosperous  future  before  it,  and  the  highest  ambi- 
tion we  can,  as  a  nation,  place  before  ourselves  is  that  we  in  England 
may  take  a  foremost  place  in  the  noble  work  of  promoting  '  peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  amongst  men.' 

AVEBURY. 
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IT  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Roberts 
in  January  last  before  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  which  he  stated  in  plain  terms  that  the  country  was 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  as  well  as  his  exposition  of  the  views  of  the 
National  Service  League,  have  found  some  echo  in  the  Press  even  if 
they  have  produced  little  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  public.  It  pre- 
sents a  curious  illustration  of  the  apathy  of  our  countrymen  that  so 
serious  an  indictment,  coming  from  such  an  authoritative  source, 
should  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men,  and 
seems  to  justify  the  contention  of  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet  that  all 
Englishmen  are  mad.  The  campaign  which  the  late  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  now  conducting  with  a  view  of  impressing  upon  all  ranks  of 
society  our  unpreparedness  to  engage  in  a  serious  war  is  perhaps  of 
equal  value  to  any  of  his  successes  in  the  field,  and  its  ultimate  results 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated  should  it  succeed  in  arousing  the  Man 
in  the  Street  to  a  sense  of  his  personal  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance and  safety  of  the  Empire. 

The  education  of  the  public  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  form  of 
universal  training  is  of  the  first  importance.  Political  parties  will  do 
nothing  in  this  direction  till  coerced  by  a  properly  instructed  public 
opinion.  From  my  point  of  view  I  can  only  regret  that  this  cam- 
paign was  not  inaugurated  at  the  psychological  moment  just  after  the 
South  African  War,  when,  I  venture  to  think,  its  results  might  have 
been  more  effective.  Why  this  subject  has  not  been  taken  up  by  the 
Defence  Committee  in  some  practical  manner  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It  is  well  nigh  inconceivable  that  it  should  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  affairs  exposed  by  one  of  its  principal  and  expert 
members,  and,  if  so,  nothing  can  excuse  its  timidity  (to  put  it  mildly) 
in  not  taking  the  country  into  its  confidence  and  endeavouring  at  once 
to  rectify  this  admittedly  serious  state  of  affairs. 

At  the  present  moment  I  confess  that,  with  a  Government  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a  Minister  who  in  September  1899  denied  any 
necessity  for  preparation  for  the  Boer  War,  and  whose  party  was 
responsible  for  the  surrender  after  Majuba  in  1881  and  for  the  failure 
to  rescue  Gordon  in  1884,  I  have  little  confidence  in  the  propaganda 
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of  Lord  Roberts  being  taken  to  heart  or  acted  upon.  Politics  are  so 
surrounded  by  extraneous  matter  that  sometimes  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion seems  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  matters  of  comparatively  small 
importance  are  allowed  to  push  on  one  side  those  of  vital  moment  to 
the  Empire.  What,  after  all,  does  anything  matter  if  the  safety  of 
the  country  is  not  assured  ?  The  moment  our  security  is  even 
threatened  down  come  toppling  all  our  beautiful  schemes  political, 
philanthropic,  socialistic,  and  otherwise,  in  the  mud,  and  we  find 
ourselves  at  grips  with  an  enemy  who  has  no  illusions  as  to  our  readi- 
ness for  war. 

No  doubt  in  these  circumstances  Britons  will  rally  and  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  aggression,  but  it  will  then  be  too  late. 
What  ought  to  have  been  a  well-drilled  and  organised  force  will  be 
nothing  but  an  unorganised  and  helpless  mob  quite  .incapable  of 
meeting  the  troops  that  will  be  brought  against  it  with  any  hopes  of 
success.  The  raw  material  will  be  there,  but  what  we  shall  want  will 
be  the  manufactured  article,  or  what  Rudyard  Kipling  calls  '  the  man 
that  is  handled  and  made.'  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  we  can't 
exist  on  the  forbearance  of  others.  We  must  be  strong  ourselves, 
and,  without  some  sacrifice,  we  cannot  be  strong.  The  Japanese  say 
that  we  think  too  much  of  our  rights  and  too  little  of  our  duties,  and 
I  think  this  is  a  truth  which  wants  continually  rubbing  into  the  con- 
science of  the  country.  Not  that  we  are  without  patriotism  of  a 
kind,  but  it  lies  very  deep  below  the  surface  and  wants  a  deal  of 
waking  up.  Too  much  prosperity  produces  a  state  of  mind  opposed 
to  any  idea  of  self-sacrifice.  What  patriotism  we  have  is  no  longer 
the  patriotism  of  our  fathers.  It  is  ephemeral  and  emotional,  and 
bursts  forth  only  in  times  of  great  excitement.  It  waves  flags  and 
shouts,  and  repeats  that  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves,  but  refrains 
from  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  such  a  contingency. 

Then,  again,  there  is  always  a  greater  danger  of  war  under  a  Liberal 
than  under  a  Unionist  Government.  It  is  not  that  the  former  are 
more  bellicose,  but  that  foreign  countries  have  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  a  Liberal  Government  won't  fight  and  so  are  apt  to  become  less 
circumspect  in  their  demeanour  if  not  more  actively  aggressive.  It 
is  generally  thought  by  foreigners  that  a  Liberal  Government  is  more 
squeezable  than  a  Unionist,  and  there  is  always  a  danger  of  their 
presuming  too  much  on  this  idea.  <  v;, 

Then  again  the  pacific  protestations  made,  while  in  Opposition, 
are  difficult  to  live  up  to  in  times  of  greater  responsibility  and  are 
apt  to  come  home  to  roost.  We  ourselves  know  that  this  is  only  part 
of  the  game,  and  that  directly  you  give  a  Radical  responsibility  he 
becomes  as  patriotic  as  anyone  else,  and  is  no  longer  the  friend  of 
every  country  but  his  own.  It  is  not  that  he  won't  fight  if  the  honour 
of  his  country  is  at  stake,  but  that  other  countries  think  he  won't, 
and  herein  lies  the  danger. 
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The  criticisms  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Boer  War,  made 
by  the  present  Government  when  in  Opposition,  give  the  impres- 
sion that  (had  they  been  in  power)  they  would  have  allowed  President 
Kruger  to  have  invaded  our  territory  with  impunity.  Now,  is  it 
likely  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  stood  this  ?  Would  they 
have  pocketed  this  insult  and  have  taken  it  lying  down  ?  I  think  not, 
and  I  don't  believe  any  Government  would  have  dared  to  climb  down 
before  the  ultimatum  without  being  sent  about  its  business  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  We  can  all  remember  the  black  week  in  December 
1899.  To  what  were  the  disasters  at  that  time  due  ?  They  were 
due  entirely  to  want  of  preparation,  for  which  every  individual  in  the 
country  was  directly  responsible.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  the  War  Office  was  called  upon  to  send  350,000  men  to  South 
Africa  during  the  war,  and  that  the  country  only  provided  them  with 
the  machinery  for  sending  80,000.  Public  opinion  was  not  at  that 
time  sufficiently  instructed  to  insist  on  a  state  of  preparation  adequate 
to  our  responsibilities.  Is  it  more  so  now  ?  Are  we  any  more  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  a  serious  war  now  than  we  were  then  ?  Lord 
Roberts  says  No.  Now  all  must  admit  that  this  is  a  very  grave 
state  of  affairs,  especially  as  no  one  can  say  that  there  are  not  at  the 
present  moment  questions  in  Europe  which  may  become  serious  at 
short  notice  and  bring  about  contingencies  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
ready  at  all  costs.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Haldane  made  a  speech  in  the 
City  the  other  day  in  which  he  said  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  would  give  him  more  men  and  more  money  '  if  necessary.'  Now, 
the  City,  being  composed  of  business  men,  who  like  to  be  quite  sure 
that  they  are  not  insured  in  a  rotten  concern,  is  always  a  little 
nervous  about  the  defences  of  the  country,  and  no  doubt  this  speech 
was  meant  to  satisfy  its  doubts  at  a  critical  time  during  the  elections. 
The  saving  clause  '  if  necessary  '  has  given  a  loop-hole,  and  a  very  big 
one,  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  climb  through  if  in  quieter  times 
he  should  wish  to  modify  his  promise  in  this  respect.  Whether 
Mr.  Haldane  will  be  strong  enough  to  insist  on  obtaining  supplies 
sufficient  for  what  he  considers  necessary  remains  to  be  seen.  I  have 
often  thought  that  if  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War  took  the  public  and 
the  House  of  Commons  into  his  confidence  he  would  get  all  he  wanted. 
At  the  present  moment  he  has  a  grand  chance,  as  he  will  have  no 
factious  opposition  to  deal  with.  It  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  in  no 
hostile  spirit  to  Mr.  Haldane  that  I  make  these  remarks.  On  the 
contrary,  I  welcome  the  signs  that  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
is  not  above  consulting  the  expert  opinion  of  his  professional  advisers 
and  that  he  comes  to  the  work  with  a  more  or  less  open  mind  un- 
burthened  by  previous  announcements  which  he  might  find  it  difficult 
to  live  up  to. 

It  is  with  a  strong  feeling  that  the  only  way  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  a  War  Minister  is  to  awaken  public  opinion  to  the  gravity  of 
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the  situation,  and,  if  possible,  to  impress  on  the  mass  of  our  countrymen 
their  individual  responsibility  for  the  efficiency  of  the  fighting  forces 
of  the  country,  that  I  venture  to  put  forward  these  views.  I  hold 
that  public  opinion  on  this  point  should  be  formed  on  the  reasoned 
and  thoughtful  study  of  the  question,  and  based  on  the  expert  opinion 
of  professional  advisers,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  educate 
and  instruct  the  people  with  a  view  to  their  insisting  on  their  rulers 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  achieve  the  end  in  view.  In  no  other 
way  can  a  War  Minister  get  the  necessary  backing  to  enable  him  to 
grapple  with  the  question  in  an  adequate  and  radical  manner.  Again, 
the  recent  criticisms  of  the  Japanese  as  to  the  unpreparedness  of  our 
army  for  war  ought  to  provide  us  with  food  for  reflection.  It  is  always 
an  advantage  '  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,'  even  if  it  does  not 
conduce  to  our  national  vanity.  The  Japanese  are  a  practical  people. 
We  are  so  no  longer.  They  take  the  necessary  precautions  and 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  that  they  may  be  strong  in  the  hour 
of  trial.  We  trust  to  luck  to  pull  us  through  somehow.  So  far  our 
luck  has  been  that,  since  Waterloo,  we  have  never  come  in  contact 
with  a  first-class  power,  although  our  relative  military  strength  to 
the  powers  of  Europe  has  absolutely  changed  since  those  days.  Now, 
far  from  quarrelling  with  or  resenting  the  frankness  of  our  allies,  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  them  for  expressing  openly  their  candid  opinion 
of  our  shortcomings.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  concealing  these 
things  from  ourselves.  There  is  no  use  hiding  our  heads  in  the  sand 
like  the  ostrich,  and  hoping  no  one  will  kick  us.  The  more  our  weakness 
is  exposed  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its  being  recognised  by  the 
country,  and  even  being  rectified  in  time. 

These  home  truths  of  our  allies  are  perhaps  a  trifle  irritating, 
yet  their  sting  lies  only  in  their  truth.  There  is  humour,  too,  in 
our  being  lectured  by  this  vigorous  and  practical  people,  who  have 
all  the  confidence  of  youth,  and  who,  two  or  three  years  ago,  we  used 
to  patronise,  and  whose  pluck  in  standing  up  to  the  Russians  we  used 
to  admire,  though  few  of  us  anticipated  what  the  result  would  be. 
I  know  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away,  or  at  any 
rate  to  tone  down,  the  statement  alluded  to,  and  said  to  have  been 
made  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  the  Japanese  War  Minister. 
I  believe,  too,  that  it  has  been  officially  and  tactfully  contradicted, 
and  that  our  diplomatic  sense  of  propriety  has  been  satisfied.  I  think, 
however,  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  on  one  occasion  said,  '  You  can't 
unpull  a  man's  nose,'  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  unsay  a  state- 
ment of  this  kind,  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  true. 

Surely  the  parties  to  a  treaty  have  a  right  to  insist,  or  at  all  events 
to  satisfy  themselves,  that  the  other  side  is  ready  to  carry  it  out  in 
its  entirety,  and  to  demand  that  adequate  measures  should  be  taken 
to  achieve  this  result.  There  is  nothing  offensive  in  this  contention  ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  business,  a  contract  that  must  be  honourably  and 
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'  effectively '  carried  out  by  both  sides.  A  sense  of  self-preservation 
compels  both  parties  to  see  that  the  other  side  is  acting  up  to  its 
engagements.  Are  we  doing  this  ?  Are  we  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  our  part  of  the  bargain  ?  What  if  their  criticisms  are  just  ? 
What  if  we  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  ?  and  if  we  wake  up  some 
morning  to  find  ourselves  attacked  by  a  powerful  enemy,  and  hit  one, 
two,  three,  below  the  belt  before  we  are  ready,  and  before  we  have 
realised  that  war  is  upon  us  ?  It  was  thus  that  the  Russians  were 
surprised  at  Port  Arthur,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  whole  nation 
was  staggered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  onslaught.  It  is  recorded 
how  the  officers  were  enjoying  themselves  on  shore,  some  dancing, 
some  taking  their  recreation  in  other  ways,  when  the  Japanese  guns 
were  heard  destroying  their  fleet  in  the  harbour.  The  attack  was 
so  sudden  and  so  unexpected,  and  the  disaster  so  irreparable  in  its 
moral  and  its  material  aspects,  that  its  effect  was  felt  till  the  last 
day  of  the  war.  What  guarantee  have  we  that  we  shall  not  be  found 
similarly  unprepared  if  attacked  in  like  circumstances,  and  whose 
fault  will  it  be  ?  Shall  we  be  found  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
attending  race  meetings,  playing  football,  or  rather  watching  others 
playing  football,  and  enjoying  our  undefended  and  unprotected 
increment  ?  Will  this  increment  survive  ?  Shall  we  at  the  end  of 
a  great  war  be  in  a  similar  state  of  prosperity  to  that  in  which  we  are 
now,  and  will  our  people  enjoy  the  same  liberty  and  prosperity  as  at 
present  ?  These  are  questions  which  they  must  decide  for  themselves. 
It  will  be  too  late  to  throw  the  blame  on  to  the  War  Office,  or  to 
plead  as  an  excuse  for  their  criminal  apathy  that  they  were  without 
warning.  Military  men  of  the  highest  authority  have  spoken  in  no 
uncertain  tones,  magazine  articles,  speeches  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
letters  of  soldiers  and  civilians  in  the  daily  press  have  for  months  been 
rubbing  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country. 
They  have  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen,  they  have  appealed 
to  his  interests,  they  have  held  up  the  bushido  of  the  Japanese 
and  his  self-sacrificing  love  of  country.  They  have  piped  but  the 
proletariat  has  not  danced.  The  people  refuse  to  be  persuaded; 
they  prefer  to  be  deceived  by  the  prophecy  of  smooth  things,  and  to 
present  a  dead  wall  of  apathy  and  indifference  to  the  warnings  of  an 
educated  and  expert  opinion.  It  is  this  feeling  of  prejudice  that 
prevents  the  individual  citizen  from  accepting  his  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  defence  of  his  country  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Empire,  and  which  paralyses  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  War  Minister 
to  propound  any  scheme  for  the  proper  development  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  nation.  To  me  it  is  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  some  well- 
intentioned  civilian  struggling  with  an  absolutely  insoluble  problem 
in  his  attempts  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  He  is  always  met  by 
the  same  obstructive  and  dense  wall  of  prejudice,  viz.  the  country 
won't  stand  any  form  of  compulsion,  anything  of  the  kind  is  revolting 
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to  Englishmen,  &c.,  &c.,  as  if  there  was  anything  derogatory  in  defend- 
ing one's  country.  This  always  seems  to  me  a  confession  of  weakness, 
a'confession  that  our  patriotism  is  below  that  of  other  countries,  and 
that  our  ideas  cannot  soar  above  our  money-grubbing  pursuits,  and 
are  subservient  to  our  individual  as  opposed  to  our  national  require- 
ments. Then  we  are  told  no  form  of  compulsion  can  be  tried  till 
all  else  has  failed.  Well,  all  else  has  failed.  I  read  in  the  Observer 
of  this  week  that  there  had  been  thirty-nine  attempts  to  reorganise 
the  military  forces  of  the  nation  since  the  Crimean  War.  What 
further  proof  of  failure  is  wanted  ?  Why  should  the  fortieth  attempt 
succeed  when  the  conditions  are  exactly  similar  ?  We  don't  want 
an  army  on  the  Continental  pattern,  but  we  do  want  a  reserve  of 
the  best  manhood  of  the  country  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  question  is,  how  are  we  to  get  it,  how  are  we  to  utilise  to  the  best 
advantage  the  fine  material  we  have  at  hand  ?  At  present  the  pro- 
posals put  forward  by  the  National  Service  League  would  seem  to 
offer  the  best  solution  of  the  problem,  but  to  carry  them  out,  the 
individual  citizen  must  be  educated  to  realise  the  debt  which  he  owes 
to  his  Fatherland,  and  the  dangers  to  which  his  want  of  patriotism 
exposes  it. 

EEROLL. 
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THE   INCREASE   OP   UNEMPLOYMENT,    AND   THE   INCREASE   OF   RETURNS 

TO   INCOME-TAX 

IN  the  December  number  of  this  Review  I  sought  to  reduce  to  some 
intelligible  order  the  mass  of  ill-arranged  statistics  contained  in  the 
Statistical  Abstract,  relative  to  our  export  and  import  trade.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  make  my  treatment  of  the  matter  exhaustive.  I  confined 
myself  to  the  elucidation  of  certain  broad  and  salient  facts,  so  ex- 
hibiting them  that  anyone  desiring  more  minute  information  might, 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  consult  the  volume  for  himself.  The 
result  of  the  analysis  given  by  me  was  to  show  that  the  alarmists 
who  maintain  that  this  country  is  being  ruined  under  Free  Trade, 
and  the  optimists  who  maintain  that  it  is  still  making  satisfactory 
progress,  are  both  wrong.  Relatively  to  the  population  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country  has,  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
been  almost  stagnant,  neither  gaining  vigour  nor  dwindling.  If  it 
had  not  been,  however,  for  an  increase  in  our  coal  exports,  it  would 
have  exhibited  a  relative  decline.  I  showed  also  that  this  state  of 
things  was  not  due  to  any  contraction  of  demand  in  the  home  market 
by  giving  a  table  of  manufactured  goods,  to  the  value  of  60,000,OOOL, 
which  at  present  we  import  from  abroad,  but  all,  or  most  of  which, 
we  are  capable  of  manufacturing  for  ourselves. 

I  propose  now  to  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  subject,  which 
this  state  of  affairs  suggests,  and  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  drew  atten- 
tion in  one  of  his  speeches  in  November.  The  country,  he  said,  is  as 
a  whole  growing  richer ;  but  together  with  this  growing  enrichment 
there  has  been  a  growth  in  the  number  of  those  (strange  as  this  may 
seem)  who  are  impoverished  because  they  can  find  no  employment. 
Now,  though  wealth  is  not,  as  Karl  Marx  thought,  the  product  of 
mere  manual  labour,  it  is  a  multiple  of  manual  labour,  and  cannot  be 
produced  without  it.  Ordinary  labour  is,  in  fact,  the  productive 
unit.  What  then  is  the  explanation  of  the  paradox  that  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  taken  as  a  whole,  increases,  whilst  the  field  for  that 
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labour,  which  is  essential  to  production,  contracts — contracts  suffi- 
ciently to  leave  an  increasing  residuum  of  unemployed  ? 

Let  us  take  a  few  figures  which  will  illustrate  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
statement.  The  gross  amount  of  income  reviewed  for  purposes  of 
income-tax  (Statistical  Abstract,  Table  15)  was  201,000,000?.  greater 
in  1903  than  it  was  in  1892.  It  was  678,000,0002.  in  the  earlier  year 
and  879,000,0002.  in  the  later.  Of  this  increment  32,000,0002.  is, 
from  the  national  point  of  view,  merely  nominal,  being  due  to  the 
multiplication  of  Government,  and  especially  of  corporation  officials. 
About  6,000,0002.  is  due  to  increased  interest  secured  on  public  rates, 
&c.  Houses  account  for  45,000,0002.  But  the  principal  increment  is 
to  be  found  in  incomes  '  derived  from  businesses  and  professions.' 
This  alone  amounts  to  102,000,0002. — about  39  per  cent,  in  the  course 
of  eleven  years.  This  is  what  here  concerns  us.  How  does  the  product 
of  businesses,  which  are  the  source  of  employment,  increase,  while 
employment  itself  exhibits  a  painful  tendency  to  contract  ? 

To  this  question  there  is  a  parallel  one  closely  connected  with  it. 
How  is  it  that  while  our  exports  are  practically  stagnant,  our  imports 
exhibit  an  excess  which  is  not  only  enormous  in  itself,  but  which  tends 
steadily  to  increase  ?  Our  exports  for  1903  were  greater  than  they 
were  in  1889  by  48,000,0002.,  our  imports  by  115,000,0002.  (Statistical 
Abstract,  Table  29).  In  the  former  the  increase  per  head  has  been 
3s.  4d.  In  the  latter  it  has  been  26s.  With  regard  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  two  bodies  of  goods,  so  far  as  the  Statistical  Abstract  con- 
descends to  inform  us,  the  incoming  goods  in  1903  were  to  the  value 
of  542,000,0002.,  whilst  the  outgoing  goods  were  to  the  value  of  only 
290,000,0002.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  ?  The  answer  is  easy, 
though  the  sages  of  the  Cobden  Club  have  done  all  they  can  to  obscure 
it ;  and  it  constitutes  an  answer  not  to  this  question  only,  but  also 
to  the  preceding  one. 

II 

HOW  IS   THE   EXCESS   OF  IMPORTS   OVER   EXPORTS   PAID   FOR  ? 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  and  dismissing  one  kind  of  false 
explanation  for  which  the  Codben  Club  is  certainly  not  responsible. 
It  is  this — that  if,  in  1903  for  example,  our  imports  were  (as  they  were) 
worth  250,000,0002.  more  than  our  exports,  the  balance  must  have 
been  paid  by  us  out  of  capital,  either  by  a  transference  of  foreign 
securities,  on  the  part  of  persons  in  this  country,  to  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  the  imported  goods  in  question  ;  or  else,  which  was  the  view 
of  Mr.  Seddon,  by  an  actual  export  from  this  country  of  250,000,0002. 
worth  of  gold  bars  or  sovereigns.  If  such  were  the  case,  this  country 
would  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years  have  squandered  considerably 
over  3,000,000,0002.  of  capital.  That  nothing  of  this  kind  has  ever 
taken  place  in  the  way  of  exporting  gold  and  silver  can  be  seen  at  a 
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glance  by  anyone  who  consults  Tables  51  and  52  of  the  Statistical 
Abstract.  Our  largest  export  of  the  precious  metals  between  1889 
and  1903  was  in  1898,  the  amount  in  that  year  being  52,000,0002. 
For  the  same  year  our  imports  were  58,000,0002. ,  leaving  a  balance 
in  our  favour  of  6,000,0002.  Equally  without  any  trace  of  its  occur- 
rence is  the  alleged  wholesale  sacrifice  of  foreign  securities  by  persons 
who  consume  the  proceeds  on  eatables,  dress,  and  other  perishable 
commodities.  But  not  only  is  there  no  evidence  for  the  above 
fantastic  statements,  there  is  also  no  reason  for  invoking  them  as 
hypotheses  ;  for  the  facts  to  be  explained  are  easily  explicable  without 
them. 

Let  us  keep,  as  a  particular  instance,  to  the  figures  already  given 
for  1903.  What  we  have  to  account  for  is  an  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  of  250,000,0002.  This  excess  is,  however,  by  no  means  so 
great  as  it  is  made  to  appear  by  the  grossly  defective  editing  of  the 
Statistical  Abstract.  The  editors  of  that  volume  know,  and  state  in 
a  small  note,  that  value  of  exports  and  imports  are  estimated  on  two 
different  principles.  The  value  of  the  exports  is  given  minus  the 
cost  of  carriage.  The  value  of  the  imports  is  given  plus  the  cost  of 
carriage.  The  amount  for  carriage  of  imports,  which  goes  into  British 
pockets,  has  been  estimated  as  something  like  90,000,0002.  The 
excess,  therefore,  which  has  to  be  accounted  for  is  reduced  to  some- 
thing like  160,000,0002.  Of  this  fact,  in  the  Statistical  Abstract,  no 
detailed  notice  is  taken  whatsoever.  It  is  dismissed  in  exactly 
twenty-five  words ;  while  the  figures  as  to  exports  and  imports 
occupy  more  than  130  pages. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  this  160,000,0002  ?  or  of  the 
volume  of  goods  to  that  value  which  comes  into  the  country  in  excess 
of  the  volume  and  value  of  the  home-made  goods  sent  out  of  it  ? 
How  are  these  imported  goods  paid  for  ?  A  part  is  paid  for  by  a 
sum  which  can  only  be  given  approximately,  but  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  amounts  to  about  20,000,0002.,  brought  in  by  the 
foreign  tourists  and  visitors,  who,  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and 
with  increasingly  lavish  expenditure,  throng  our  hotels,  or  establish 
themselves  in  London  and  country  houses.  (The  traveller's  income 
brought  annually  into  Italy  is  estimated  at  something  between 
15,000,0002.  and  17,000,0002.)  But  if  this  portion  of  the  sum  in  ques- 
tion cannot  be  stated  with  exactitude,  there  is  another  portion, 
incomparably  larger,  which  can  be.  In  the  analysis  of  the  sources 
of  income  assessed  to  income-tax  (and  a  very  bad  analysis  it  is),  which  is 
given  in  Table  17  of  the  Statistical  Abstract,  the  following  classes  of 
income  are  identified,  and  their  gross  amounts  stated.  Government 
securities  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  4,000,0002. ;  securities  out  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  other  than  Government  securities,  20,000,0002.  ; 
Indian,  Colonial,  and  foreign  guaranteed  railways,  25,000,0002. ;  other 
railways  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  14,000,0002.  We  thus  have,  from 
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the  above  stated  sources,  a  foreign  income  of  63,000,0002.  This, 
taken  together  with  the  amount  brought  into  the  country  by  foreign 
visitors,  gives  us  a  total  of  about  83,000,0002. 

The  sum,  accordingly,  which  remains  to  be  accounted  for  is 
77,000,0002.  What  is  the  origin  of  that  1  A  glance  at  the  Statistical 
Abstract  will  make  the  answer  evident.  In  the  Table  just  referred  to 
certain  classes  of  foreign  incomes  are  singled  out  and  identified — 
namely,  those  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  but  no  others.  That 
there  must  be,  however,  foreign  incomes  of  other  kinds  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  A  well-known  British  subject,  for  example, 
is  the  principal  wine-grower  in  Sicily.  English  engineering  firms  have 
enormous  works  in  Italy.  A  firm  of  English  dressmakers  has  houses 
in  Paris,  Nice,  Cannes,  and  New  York.  But  of  all  this  vast  employ- 
ment of  British  capital  abroad  the  Statistical  Abstract  says  nothing, 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  discriminate  the  vast  income  derived  from  it. 
If  a  man  gets  5,0002.  a  year  from  shares  in  the  Paris  and  Mediterranean 
Railway  his  income  is  punctiliously  discriminated  from  that  of  his 
friend  who  gets  a  similar  income  from  the  Great  Western  Railway  at 
home.  But  an  income  of  20,0002.  which  comes  from  Sicilian  vine- 
yards is  classed  together  with,  and  treated  as  if  it  differed  in  no 
important  way  from,  a  similar  income  produced  by  a  brewery  at 
Brentford  or  Burton.  In  dealing  with  the  income  of  a  great  engineer- 
ing firm  it  is  all  one  to  the  editors  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  whether 
this  or  that  portion  of  it  comes  from  works  at  Pozzuoli  or  at  Elswick. 
Everything  is  thrown  together  into  the  common  pot  of  official  stupidity 
and  obscurantism. 

Anyhow,  the  fact  emerges  that  there  comes  into  this  country  a 
great  foreign  income  in  addition  to  that  which  the  Statistical  Abstract 
specifies  as  such — an  income  derived  by  British  subjects  from  the  use 
of  their  capital  in  businesses  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from 
the  employment  of  non-British  labour ;  and  in  this  undiscriminated 
foreign  income  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  77,000,0002.  still  left 
unaccounted  for  out  of  the  total  net  excess  of  imports  over  exports — 
an  excess  amounting  to  140,000,0002.  In  other  words,  it  is  evident 
that  out  of  the  mixed  and  unanalysed  incomes  comprised  in  Schedule  D, 
which  amounted  in  1903  to  365,000,0002.,  at  least  77,000,0002.  has  its 
origin  in  businesses  whose  locality  is  outside  this  country.  Add  this 
to  the  foreign  income  officially  identified  as  such,  and  add  these  two 
to  the  income  brought  in  by  foreign  visitors,  and  the  mystery  of  how 
we  pay  for  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  solved. 

Now  with  this  explanation — at  all  events  if  we  take  it  generally 
— the  economists  of  the  Cobden  Club  show  no  disposition  to  disagree. 
In  what,  then,  does  their  error  lie,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted, 
and  which  it  is  my  object  in  the  present  pages  to  expose  ?  It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  having  got  hold  of  one  side  of  the  truth,  they  entirely 
fail  to  understand  another  side,  and  hide  from  themselves  the  signi- 
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ficance  of  the  whole  situation  by  one  of  the  most  childish  and  per- 
versely misleading  theories  that  ever  entered  the  heads  of  serious 
and  grown-up  men.  Let  me  now  explain  what  this  theory  is. 

Ill 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  CRADLE 

The  philosophers  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  the  enthusiasts  of  Free 
Trade  generally,  whenever  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports 
has  been  forced  on  their  notice  by  Protectionists  as  a  sign  either 
that  our  country  is  becoming  bankrupt  by  spending  its  capital,  or 
else  that  its  productive  industries  are  being  swamped  by  those  of 
foreign  nations,  have  not  been  content  with  showing  that  the  former 
contention  is  incorrect  by  adducing  such  facts  as  those  which  a  moment 
ago  we  dwelt  on,  but  they  have  sought  to  meet  the  latter  contention 
also  by  declaring  not  only  that  we  are  not  living  on  our  capital,  but 
that  our  productive  industries  are  shown  to  be  in  a  state  of  progressive 
efficiency  by  that  very  condition  of  things  in  which  alarmists  see 
signs  of  their  ruin.  It  is  impossible,  they  say,  that  the  growth  of  our 
import  trade,  whether  our  imports  be  raw  materials  or  manufactured 
commodities,  can  do  any  harm  whatever  to  our  exports  and  our  home 
industries.  On  the  contrary,  they  proceed,  our  imports,  be  their 
growth  never  so  great,  must  necessarily  be  the  sign  of  a  corresponding 
increase  in  our  exports,  the  two  being  inseparable  correlatives. 

This  doctrine  has  been  enunciated  constantly  during  the  present 
fiscal  controversy,  and  reduced  for  the  use  of  Free-trade  speakers 
to  the  form  of  a  short  motto — '  No  importing  without  exporting.' 
That  is  to  say,  '  If  you  wish  to  measure  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
look  to  the  imports,  and  the  exports  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Our  imports  notoriously  increase.  Our  exports  must  increase  in 
proportion  somehow,  even  if  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  precisely 
how.  Free-traders  may,  therefore,  rest  in  the  blessed  assurance  that 
in  spite  of  superficial  symptoms  everything  is  still  for  the  best  in  this 
best  of  all  possible  countries.' 

The  importance  which  the  Free-traders  attribute  to  this  doctrine, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  dominates  their  arguments,  and  colours 
their  whole  view  of  the  situation,  is  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which 
Lord  Avebury — one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  Free-trade  party 
— refers  to  it.  Writing  in  this  Review  (September  1903)  Lord  Avebury 
sought  to  dispose  of  what  he  looked  on  as  the  foolish  contention  that 
any  growth  in  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  could  possibly 
injure  the  industry  of  the  country  into  which  they  were  imported. 
The  answer  to  this  contention  is  to  be  found,  he  said,  in  what  he  called 
'the  clear'  proposition  which  forms  part  of  the  ground- work  of  all 
Free-trade  economics.  The  injury  from  excessive  importation, 
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which  Protectionists  affect  to  dread,  is,  he  said,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  '  an  impossibility,  for,'  he  went  on,  quoting  Mr.  Armitage 
Smith,  '  it  would  imply  importing  without  exporting.  A  nation  with 
nothing  to  ofier  cannot  buy  ;  and  if  foreign  goods  come  into  a  country, 
some  other  articles  must  go  out  in  exchange? 

Such,  then,  is  the  doctrine — the  palladium  of  Free-trade  optimism 
— the  pitiable  fallacy  of  which  I  propose  to  point  out  here.  It  is  a 
doctrine  which  at  first  sight  has  so  much  the  air  of  an  axiom  that  a 
child  in  the  nursery  would  at  once  accept  it  as  such.  It  is,  however, 
an  axiom  fit  for  the  nursery  only  ;  and  a  system  of  economics  founded 
on  it  might  be  called  the  economics  of  the  cradle.  This  doctrine, 
which  Lord  Avebury  and  his  friends  assert  with  so  much  solemnity, 
is  contradicted  not  only  by  what  it  is  plain  might  happen  conceivably, 
but  by  what  actually  does  happen  in  this  country  at  the  present  day, 
and  is  of  all  economic  facts  the  most  immediately  important  for  our- 
selves. A  large  part  of  our  imports,  to  the  value  of  something  like 
140,000,000?.,  does  come  into  this  country  without  any  corre- 
sponding goods,  any  securities,  or  any  gold  or  silver,  going  out  of  this 
country  in  exchange  for  them. 

Let  me  first  show  the  reader  that  this  is  possible  by  taking  the 
case  of  a  town  instead  of  a  country.  A  cotton  manufacturer,  we  will 
say,  whose  mill  is  in  Lancashire,  is  obliged,  on  account  of  his  health, 
to  live  most  of  the  year  at  Brighton.  The  bread  which  he  eats  at 
Brighton  has  its  origin,  we  will  say,  in  America  ;  the  tea  which  he 
drinks  comes  from  India.  How  are  these  things  paid  for  ?  They  are 
paid  for  ultimately  by  certain  cotton  goods  which  the  manufacturer 
sends  to  America  and  to  India  as  an  equivalent.  But  though  he  sends 
these  goods  from  England,  he  does  not  send  them  from  Brighton. 
He  sends  them  from  Lancashire.  Brighton  has  no  share  in  producing 
them.  Brighton  receives  the  imports,  and  grows  locally  rich  in 
consequence ;  but  no  exports  of  any  kind  go  out  from  it.  We  need 
only  suppose  Brighton  to  be  a  little  independent  state ;  and  the 
situation,  unchanged  otherwise,  will  correspond  with  the  situation 
of  Great  Britain. 

Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  OUT  own  and  of  some  actually  foreign 
country.  There  are,  we  will  say,  two  brothers,  A  and  B,  of  Anglo- 
French  parentage,  one  of  whom  makes  stockings  at  Nottingham, 
whilst  the  other  makes  silks  at  Lyons.  A  imports  silks  into  England 
for  his  wife's  dresses  from  B.  B,  at  Lyons,  takes  A's  stockings  in 
exchange  for  them.  Here,  no  doubt,  we  have  a  condition  of  things 
in  which,  as  Lord  Avebury  and  the  Cobden  Club  say,  importation 
and  exportation  are  correlatives.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  silk 
that  B  sends  to  Nottingham,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  the 
stockings  that  A  sends  to  Lyons.  But  let  us  suppose  that,  no  matter 
for  what  reason,  A,  without  changing  his  place  of  habitual  residence, 
transfers  his  business  to  Lyons,  where  he  sets  up  his  machinery  and 
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employs  French  labour.  What  will  happen  now  ?  Silks  for  his 
wife's  wear  will  still  come  from  Lyons  to  Nottingham ;  but,  instead 
of  coming  out  of  Nottingham,  the  stockings,  which  still  pay  for  them, 
will  be  sent  in  a  spring  cart  from  one  quarter  of  Lyons  into  another. 

Or  let  us  take  the  case  of  English  holders  of  foreign  railway  stock. 
The  income  which  comes  into  the  country  from  this  source  is,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  39,000,000?.,  a  sum  larger  than  the  profits  of  our 
entire  railway  system  at  home.  What  British  exports  do  the  recipients 
of  this  imported  income  give  in  exchange  for  it  ?  They  give  none. 
Why  should  they  give  any  ?  They  have  already  given  an  equivalent 
for  it  in  the  countries  where  the  railways  lie  by  performing  the  service 
of  carrying  goods  and  passengers.  If  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Avebury 
and  the  Cobden  Club  were  true,  the  holders  of  foreign  railway  stock 
would  have  not  only  to  convey  passengers  in  return  for  the  fares 
paid  by  them,  but  would  have  also  to  give  them  their  fares  back 
again  in  the  form  of  little  presents  of  goods  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain.  For  the  foreign  passenger  this  system  would  be  delightful. 
'Your  ticket,  Sahib,'  a  booking-clerk  might  say,  'costs  50  rupees. 
What  will  you  take  it  out  in  ?  In  British  wines,  in  Irish  diamonds, 
or  in  five  hundred  reels  of  the  finest  Paisley  thread  ? '  Even  Lord 
Avebury  and  Mr.  Armitage  Smith  will  hardly  maintain  that  this 
millennial  dream  is  a  fact. 

Yet  again,  let  us  take  an  example  which  is  at  once  more  detailed 
and  comprehensive.  There  are  Englishmen  who,  as  we  know,  have 
interests  in  a  great  variety  of  industries  and  properties  abroad — 
Russian  oil-wells,  Italian  and  French  vineyards,  German  carpet 
factories,  the  business  of  dressmaking  in  Paris,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
Let  us  suppose  that  one  man  has  shares  in  all  the  concerns  just  named. 
This  means  that  he  is  virtually  the  proprietor  of  so  much  Russian 
oil,  so  many  bottles  of  Italian  and  French  wine,  so  many  Saxony 
carpets,  and  so  many  Paris-made  toilettes.  Such  a  man  imports  for 
his  own  use  into  England  so  much  Russian  oil,  so  much  Marsala, 
Chianti,  champagne,  and  claret,  so  many  Saxony  carpets,  and  so 
many  Parisian  dresses.  But  what  English  goods  does  he  send  out  of 
England  to  pay  for  them  ?  Naturally  he  sends  none.  The  imported 
goods  are  his  own  property  already.  There  is  no  export  of  British 
goods  in  return  for  this  mass  of  imports,  any  more  than  there  is  in 
return  for  the  sixteen  Saratoga  trunks,  full  of  French  millinery, 
which  a  charming  American  young  lady  brings  over  with  her  from  the 
Hotel  Bristol  to  Claridge's. 

In  other  words,  the  existence  of  a  foreign  income  in  this  country, 
on  which  Free  Traders  often  dwell  as  explaining  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports,  means  nothing  else  than  the  occurrence  of  what  these 
same  Free  Traders  on  other  occasions  are  accustomed  to  describe  as 
an  '  impossibility  ' — that  is  to  say,  the  importation  into  Great  Britain 
of  goods  which  require  no  British  exports  to  balance  them. 
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Hence  the  amount  of  our  imports,  though  it  is  no  doubt  an  index 
of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  is  no  index  of  the 
condition  of  British  productive  industry. 

This  statement  of  the  case,  however,  though  accurate  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  not  yet  complete.  Let  us  examine  the  situation  farther. 


IV 

OUR   CAPITAL  NOT  LOST,    BUT   EXPATRIATED 

In  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Eltzbacher,  on  '  Unemployment 
and  the  "  Moloch  of  Free  Trade,"  '  which  appeared  in  this  Review 
last  December,  the  writer  weakens  his  case,  otherwise  very  strongly 
put,  by  adding  to  many  sober  statements  exaggerations  of  the  most 
misleading  kind.  Not  content  with  emphasising  the  fact  that  of  late 
years,  under  the  regime  of  Free  Trade,  unemployment  in  this  country 
has  shown  alarming  signs  of  increasing,  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  unemployed,  who  produce  nothing,  is  a  grave  burden  on  the 
resources  of  the  employed  and  the  employers  alike,  he  proceeds  to 
repeat  the  fallacy  on  which  I  commented  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  article.  Not  only  is  there,  he  says,  an  increase  of  unemploy- 
ment among  the  working  classes,  but  a  rapid  dissipation  is  in  progress 
of  the  resources  of  the  rich  also.  '  The  huge  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  '  has,  he  says,  been  '  paid  for  by  our  national  capital.' 

Now  that  this  statement,  as  thus  put,  is  untrue,  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  increase  of  incomes  assessed  to  income  tax.  The 
wealthier  part  of  the  community  cannot  have  been  growing  poorer 
when  its  business  income  during  the  precise  period  specified  has 
increased  by  no  less  than  39  per  cent.  ;  nor  is  there  any  sign  to  be 
found  that  we  are  parting  with  our  capital  invested  abroad  in  the 
fact  that  such  investments  of  it  as  are  specified  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract  have  increased  by  21  per  cent,  since  the  year  1890  (Statistical 
Abstract,  Table  17).  I  need  not  go  over  this  ground  again.  The 
figures  referred  to  have  apparently  escaped  Mr.  Eltzbacher's  attention. 
His  error,  however,  seems  less  to  be  due  to  any  mere  negligence  of 
fact  than  to  a  certain  confusion  of  thought. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  a  country  is  losing  its  capital,  two  things 
may  be  meant — either  that  the  capital  is  passing  out  of  the  personal 
possession  of  those  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  till  lately  owned 
it,  or  else  that  its  original  owners,  though  still  personally  retaining 
it,  are  transferring  it,  as  an  instrument  of  wealth  production,  from 
their  own  country  to  others.  The  effects  of  these  two  processes  are, 
inde3d,  within  limits,  identical.  If,  for  example,  in  Dublin,  a  great 
brewing  business  collapsed,  and  2,000  men  were  thereby  thrown  out 
of  employment,  it  would  make  little  matter  to  these  particular  men 
whether  the  catastrophe  was  due  to  their  employer  having  squandered 
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all  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  lollypops,  or  to  his  having 
found  it  advantageous  to  '  scrap '  his  plant  in  Dublin,  and  set  up  a 
new  brewery  on  a  still  larger  scale  in  Munich.  This  fact  may  have 
helped  Mr.  Eltzbacher  to  confuse  the  two  situations  ;  but,  apart  from 
the  point  of  resemblance  just  mentioned,  there  is  between  them  a 
very  important  difference. 

A  manufacturer  whose  house  and  factory  are  both  in  the  same 
town — for  the  sake  of  convenience,  let  us  say  that  the  town  is  Dover — 
produces  goods  which,  after  he  has  paid  for  the  raw  material,  yield 
him  a  gross  balance  of  30,0002.  annually.  Of  this,  20,000?.  goes  in 
wages  to  Kentish  workmen  ;  whilst  10,000?.  remains  to  him  as  his  own 
income.  If  his  factory  is  for  any  reason  closed,  20,000?.  is  in  any 
case  lost  to  the  working  men  of  his  neighbourhood  ;  and  if  the  factory 
is  closed  because  the  manufacturer  is  bankrupt,  the  workmen,  servants, 
and  numerous  English  tradesmen,  to  whom  his  personal  income  has 
passed  in  return  for  their  several  services,  lose  also  to  the  extent  of  a 
further  10,000?.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  factory  at  Dover  is 
closed  merely  because  he  has  taken  his  business  across  twenty  miles 
of  water,  to  Calais,  whence  he  receives — Dover  being  still  his  place  of 
residence — an  income  which  equals,  or  even  exceeds  perhaps,  that 
which  came  to  him  formerly,  his  former  Kentish  factory  hands  will 
be  just  as  penniless  as  in  the  other  case  ;  but  a  mass  of  persons,  whose 
employments  are  of  another  nature,  may,  instead  of  being  less  prosper- 
ous, be  even  more  prosperous  than  before.  More  gardeners  may  be 
employed,  more  indoor  servants.  The  local  cabman,  the  builder, 
the  plumber,  the  grocer,  the  dairyman,  may  receive  more  custom. 
It  may  well  be  that  an  income  of  12,000?.,  the  origin  of  which  is  in 
France,  and  which  stands  for  imported  goods,  may  be  disbursed 
among  Englishmen  in  and  about  Dover,  in  place  of  the  10,000?.,  the 
origin  of  which  was  in  England,  and  which  stood  for  goods  necessitating 
the  employment  of  Kentish  labour.  Thus  one  class  of  Kentishmen 
will  gain  to  the  extent  of  2,000?.  ;  though  another  class — namely,  the 
former  factory  hands — lose  to  the  extent  of  20,000?. 

I  have  taken  the  above  figures  for  purposes  of  illustration  merely. 
So  far  as  their  proportions  go,  they  have  no  reference  to  actualities ; 
but  the  imaginary  case  just  stated  shows  the  essential  nature  of  the 
process  which  results  in  the  great  and  growing  excess  of  our  imported 
over  our  exported  products.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  imported  income  in  the  concrete — an  income 
which  has  its  origin  in  capital  which  is  owned  in  Great  Britain,  but  is 
utilised  in  other  countries.  The  situation,  as  thus  explained,  is  very 
different  from  that  imagined  by  Mr.  Eltzbacher  and  other  over-hasty 
Protectionists,  whose  hypothesis  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with 
important  and  indisputable  facts. 

Were  Mr.  Eltzbacher  and  those  who  think  with  him  right — that  is 
to  say,  if  the  excess  of  imports  stood,  as  they  fancy  it  does,  for  the 
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dissipation  of  British  capital — there  could  not  be,  as  there  has  been, 
a  vast  and  steady  increase  in  the  taxed  income  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  realise  that  what  has  actually  been  taking  place  is 
not  a  dissipation  of  capital,  but  merely  an  expatriation  of  capital, 
the  facts  of  the  case,  seemingly  so  contradictory,  become  intelligible. 
We  understand  how  an  increasing  volume  of  capital  may  be  owned 
by  British  subjects,  and  how  an  increasing  income  derived  from  its 
employment  may  come  into  this  country,  pay  income  tax  in  this 
country,  and  be  spent  in  this  country ;  that  certain  classes  of  British 
workers  may  be  increasingly  benefited  by  it,  and  that  yet  at  the  same 
time  amongst  other  classes  of  workers  employment  may  diminish, 
and  the  burden  of  pauperism  grow,  to  an  appreciable  and  even 
formidable  extent. 

Is,  then,  the  possession  by  a  nation  of  an  increasing  foreign  income 
necessarily  injurious  to  that  nation  ?  Or  can  we  accept  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  being  necessarily  a  sign  of  growing  national  prosperity  ? 
To  answer  either  of  these  questions  with  a  simple  '  Yes '  would  be 
ludicrous.  Everything  depends  upon  circumstances.  Let  us  consider 
briefly  what  the  determining  circumstances  are. 

V 

THE  REPATRIATION  OF  CAPITAL 

All  parties  agree,  so  far  as  the  present  controversy  is  concerned, 
that  the  test  of  a  nation's  prosperity  is  to  be  found  in  the  fulness  of 
employment  which,  through  the  application  of  capital,  is  provided 
for  its  workers  generally.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  at  some  period 
or  other  all  the  capital  of  the  country  found  employment  in  home 
industries,  and  that  all  who  wanted  to  work  found  well-paid  work  to 
do.  Under  such  circumstances  any  expatriation  of  capital,  by  the 
transference  of  factories  from  this  to  some  other  country,  would 
deprive  this  country  of  a  considerably  larger  income  than  would  come 
back  to  it  in  the  form  of  imported  profits.  Under  such  circumstances, 
however,  no  such  expatriation  would  take  place ;  for  we  assume  that 
all  available  capital  can  be  fully  employed  at  home. 

But  let  us  pursue  the  course  of  affairs  farther.  Capital,  we  will 
assume — and  this  is  what  has  actually  happened — has  increased  faster 
than  the  possibilities  of  its  home  employment.  Its  expatriation  now, 
when  this  situation  has  arisen,  instead  of  being  an  injury  to  this 
country,  becomes  so  much  clear  gain.  The  imported  profits  derived 
from  its  use  abroad  are  an  addition  to  the  national  income,  and  this 
addition  is,  from  the  very  terms  of  our  supposition,  not  counter- 
balanced by  any  shrinkage  of  home  employment.  Thus  if  the  growth 
of  capital  which  could  not  be  employed  at  home  had  enabled  by  this 
time  a  hundred  thousand  residents  in  Great  Britain  to  become  the 
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proprietors  of  all  the  foreign  railways  in  the  world,  the  enormous 
imported  income  which  would  come  into  this  country  would,  as  it 
diffused  itself  in  being  spent,  enrich  the  entire  community,  no  class 
being  impoverished  by  it.  It  could  only  be  conceived  of  as  an  implicit 
injury  to  any  class  if  foreign  railway  employes  could  be  represented 
as  competitors  of  home-staying  British  subjects.  But  this  it  is 
quite  plain  that  they  are  not.  Porters  on  the  line  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem  do  not  compete  with  the  porters  on  the  line  from  London 
to  Brighton. 

The  growth  of  a  foreign  or  imported  income  and  the  increasing 
expatriation  of  capital  injure  this  country  only  when  the  capital 
expatriated  might  for  similar  purposes  have  been  reasonably  em- 
ployed at  home,  in  which  latter  case,  even  if  the  home-produced 
profits  of  the  capitalist  should  be  somewhat  smaller  than  his  imported 
profits,  the  total  income  enjoyed  in  this  country  would  be  greater ; 
for  in  addition  to  the  employer's  profits,  it  would  include  the  work- 
men's wages.  But  if  there  is  no  opening  at  the  time  for  further  home 
employment,  and  if  such  employment  as  is  possible  must  be  given  to 
foreign  workers,  or  to  nobody,  then  the  income  derived  from  the 
employment  of  such  foreign  workers  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  this 
country  clear  gain.  It  may  be  only  half  a  loaf,  but  it  is  better  than 
no  bread. 

The  maximum  of  home  employment  possible  for  such  capital  as 
exists  may  be  compared  to  a  vessel  which  will  hold  a  certain  quantity 
of  water.  As  soon  as  it  is  filled  to  the  brim,  any  added  water  wastes 
itself,  unless  it  is  caught  in  other  vessels,  and  thus  transferred  else- 
where. An  overflow  may,  however,  take  place  before  the  brim  is 
reached.  Much  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel's  sides  may,  through 
insufficient  precautions,  have  been  suffered  to  grow  rusty,  and  may 
thus  have  been  eaten  into  holes,  the  vessel's  natural  capacity  being 
thereby  greatly  diminished.  In  other  words,  the  particular  country  in 
question  may,  owing  to  a  mistaken  commercial  policy,  come  to  be 
so  placed  in  comparison  with  other  countries  that  any  fresh  applica- 
tion of  capital  to  its  home  industries  happens  to  be  attended  by  a 
purely  artificial  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the  application  of 
the  same  capital  abroad.  And  such  is  the  situation  which,  as  every- 
thing goes  to  show,  has  developed  itself  in  our  own  country  at  the 
present  day.  British  capital  is,  in  increasing  quantities,  being  utilised 
in  production  outside  Great  Britain,  when  it  might,  were  Great  Britain 
not  placed  at  an  artificial  disadvantage,  be  utilised  there  with  equal 
benefit  to  the  capitalist,  and  with  the  further  result  that,  instead  of 
mere  imported  profits,  there  would  be  home-made  profits  and  home- 
paid  wages  also. 

The  question  to  be  considered  is,  What  is  the  actual  extent  of  this 
remediable  expatriation  of  capital  ?  Writers  like  Mr.  Eltzbacher  err 
by  a  hasty  and  unconsidered  exaggeration  of  it.  There  is  no  need  to 
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suppose  that  it  is  as  yet  of  any  great  magnitude  in  order  to  account 
for  the  maximum  of  industrial  distress  which  has  thus  far  developed 
itself.  When  a  shoe  shrinks,  the  foot  may  suffer  acute  agony,  though 
the  shrinkage  is  so  small  that  to  an  observer  it  is  hardly  visible.  This 
is  not,  however,  a  reason  for  neglecting  the  calamity.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  remediable,  and  should  encourage  us  to 
apply  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Eltzbacher  calculates  that  the  maintenance  of  our  unemployed 
is  costing  the  country  about  50,000,000?.  annually,  which  these  persons, 
if  employed,  might  produce  for  themselves  in  wages.  In  my  own  article 
last  December  I  gave  a  table  of  imported  articles,  not  by  any  means 
complete,  to  the  value  of  60,000,0002.,  all  of  which,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  might  be  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  Statistical 
Abstract  identifies  an  imported  income  of  63,000,000?.,  two- thirds  of 
which  arises  from  investments  in  foreign  railways  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  further  imported  income  arising 
from  the  employment  of  our  capital  in  a  variety  of  foreign  businesses, 
the  gross  amount  of  which  is  between  70,000,000?.  and  80,000,000?. 
Thus  the  total  foreign  or  imported  income  other  than  that  brought  in 
by  travellers — and  really  consisting  of  goods  produced  by  British 
capitalists  abroad,  which  are  brought  by  them  into  this  country  as 
being  their  own  property — amounts  in  value  to  some  140,000,000?.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a  large  part  of  these  imports  represents  an 
employment  of  capital  which  could  not  be  employed  at  home  ;  but  as 
anyone  may  see  by  glancing  at  the  short  list  given  by  me  in  the  December 
number  of  this  Review  (p.  1020),  we  shall  be  within  the  mark  if  we 
estimate  that  about  half  the  amount  just  mentioned — namely,  im- 
ported goods  to  the  value  of  something  like  70,000,000?. — might,  were 
British  industries  placed  on  a  proper  footing,  be  produced  by  British 
labour  as  advantageously  as  they  now  are  by  foreign.  Were  such  a 
change  effected,  the  employers  and  capitalists  would  continue  to  receive 
their  profits,  and  there  would  be  a  fund  of  something  like  50,000,000?., 
which  would,  in  accordance  with  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Eltzbacher, 
supply  our  able-bodied  unemployed  with  wages  produced  by  own 
exertions,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  maintained  in  discontent  and 
uselessness  by  means  of  an  enormous  dole  wrung  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  which  is  a  burden  to  those  that  give  and  a  demoralisation  to 
those  that  take. 

If  only  the  philosophers  of  the  Cobden  Club  will  condescend  to 
outgrow  their  present  absurd  belief  that  the  importing  of  foreign 
goods  into  this  country  necessarily  means  a  corresponding  exportation 
of  British  goods,  they  will  possibly  come  to  see  that  in  the  general 
position  of  the  Protectionists  there  is  more  sound  sense  and  a  truer 
economic  insight  than  they  are  at  present  inclined  to  impute  to  it, 
or  than  at  present  they  possess  themselves. 

W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
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THE    DANCE    IN   ANCIENT    GREECE 


AT  the  very  outset  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  dance,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  curious  verbal  difficulty.  In  our  modern  language 
there  exists  no  exact  equivalent  to  the  Greek  term  for  dancing,  and 
the  difference  between  the  meaning  of  their  word  and  ours  is  as 
great  as  is  the  difference  between  their  dance  and  our  dancing.  Our 
word  '  dance '  comes  from  the  Old-High-German  '  danson,'  to  draw, 
to  stretch  out,  and  its  definition  is  '  to  leap,  skip,  hop,  or  glide,  with 
measured  movements  of  the  body.'  But  the  Greek  word  '  orchesis  ' 
has  a  much  wider  meaning  than  this  ;  it  includes  the  sense  of  the 
word  '  danson '  given  above  (which  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  their 
own  word  '  gumnazo '),  and  also  the  sense  of  what  we  now  call  mimetic, 
Plato  says  that  one  kind  of  dancing 

imitates  musical  recitation  and  aims  at  preserving  dignity  and  freedom,  the 
other  aims  at  producing  health,  agility,  and  beauty,  in  the  limbs  and  parts  of 
the  body,  giving  the  proper  flexion  and  extension  to  each  of  them,  a  harmonious 
motion  being  diffused  everywhere,  and  forming  a  suitable  accompaniment  to 
the  dance. 

From  the  many  allusions  to  dancing  in  the  works  of  various  Greek 
authors,  including  Plato,  we  see  that  the  gymnastic  training,  the 
mere  exercising  of  the  body,  was  entirely  subservient  to  the  higher 
branch  of  *  orchesis,'  which  strove  to  *  imitate  musical  recitation  '  in 
gesture.  That  great  importance  was  attached  to  gymnastic,  and  that 
a  thorough  mastery  over  the  limbs  which  can  only  come  from  the 
most  rigorous  training  was  required  of  professional  dancers,  there 
can  be  no  question ;  but  there  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
practised  only  as  an  aid  to  the  mimetic  dance. 

A  passage  in  Herodotus  tells  us  with  what  contempt  the  Greeks 
treated  mere  acrobatic  dancing,  and  how  inferior  it  was  considered  to 
be  to  the  higher  art.  A  certain  Hippocleides,  having  been  asked  to  show 
one  of  the  many  accomplishments  which  entitled  him  to  become  the 
husband  of  the  daughter  of  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  proceeded  to  display 
himself  in  the  dance  ;  and  having  commenced  with  a  stately  measure, 
he  then  wished  to  show  his  wonderful  agility,  and  so  well  did  he  succeed 
that  Clisthenes,  the  tyrant,  angrily  exclaimed  :  '  Son  of  Tisander,  you 
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have  danced  away  70111  marriage,'  refusing  to  have  a  son-in-law  who 
was  so  little  of  an  artist  that  he  could  make  a  boast  of  his  mere  skill. 
Socrates,  too,  had  great  dislike  to  the  c  wonderful  tricks '  which 
dancers  could  perform  with  their  bodies,  and  thought  them  very  ugly. 
What  would  have  been  his  disgust  could  he  have  seen  some  of  our 
modern  contortions — the  high-kicking,  the  skirt  dance,  the  '  split ' ! 
As  in  all  great  art,  the  Greeks  in  their  dancing  made  use  of  mechanical 
means  only  in  so  far  as  they  could  assist  in  carrying  out  the  artists' 
inspiration.  The  true  artist  should  not  be  hampered  by  any  technical 
difficulties ;  he  must  be  an  absolute  master  of  '  technique,'  but  never 
should  he  allow  that  '  technique '  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  his  art ; 
by  so  doing  he  forfeits  all  claim  to  the  title  of  artist  in  the  real  and 
highest  sense  of  that  much-abused  word. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  we  can  see 
the  gulf  which  separates  modern  dancing  from  the  Greek  dance.  The 
modern  term  denotes  something  entirely  mechanical,  however  pretty 
and  pleasing  our  dancing-masters  contrive  to  make  it  by  having  rhyth- 
mical acrobatic  feats  performed  by  beautiful  executants.  Dancing,  in 
the  Greek  sense,  must  be  interpreted  quite  differently ;  it  is  rhythmical 
movement — and  so  far  it  is  mechanical — but  it  is  also  pantomimic.  It 
is  the  imitation  of  words  by  gestures  ;  the  bodily  expression  of  a  feeling  ; 
it  comprises  every  variety  of  action,  quick  and  slow ;  it  deals  with 
every  subject,  grave  and  gay,  religious  and  profane,  decorous  and 
indecorous  ;  nothing  in  nature  is  too  high  or  too  low  to  be  outside  its 
scope ;  it  embraces  the  whole  scale  of  human  passions,  and  leaves  no 
chord  untouched  of  them.  This  radical  difference  must  be  kept  in 
mind  whenever  Greek  dancing  is  thought  of,  otherwise  any  interpreta- 
tion of  the  subject  must  become  hopelessly  confused. 

The  question  itself  is  so  extensive  that  only  its  barest  outlines  can 
be  traced  within  the  present  limits.  There  are  also  certain  aspects  of 
the  subject  which  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  here. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  dance  is  derived  from  two  sources  : 
(1)  Greek  literature ;  (2)  Greek  sculpture  and  painting.  The  first 
reveals  the  religious  and  ethical  importance  attached  to  the  art ;  it 
gives  us  the  descriptions  of  many  dances,  and  the  occasions  of  their 
performance.  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  Xenophon,  Athe- 
naeus,  and  Herodotus  especially  allude  to  dancing,  while  Lucian,  in  his 
dialogue  De  SaUatione,  is  full  of  information  concerning  '  orchesis.' 
But  throughout  the  writings  of  all  the  Greek  poets,  philosophers 
and  historians,  are  scattered  scraps  of  valuable  knowledge  relating 
to  the  dance,  which  when  pieced  together  become  extremely 
illuminating. 

Again,  the  metre  of  the  poems  which  were  danced  presents  a 
field  of  investigation,  hitherto  almost  unexplored,  to  the  student 
who  would  care  to  pursue  further  this  aspect  of  the  question.  The 
choruses  from  the  plays  of  JSschylus  and  Aristophanes,  and  other 
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poetical  works  such  as  the  Paean  and  the  Hyporcheme,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  dance,  would  reveal,  if  their 
metre  were  satisfactorily  analysed,  the  rhythm  as  well  of  the  ancient 
dances  as  of  the  dance-music.  Gevaert,  in  his  Musique  de  VAnti- 
quitS,  says  that  '  ancient  poetry  is  already  music  from  the  point  of 
view  of  rhythm ;  to  make  a  real  melody  of  it,  the  composer  has  only 
to  adapt  a  melodic  contour.'  That  is  to  say,  the  rhythm  of  the  music 
in  no  way  altered  the  measure  of  the  verse ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
music  followed  it  entirely,  and  thus  from  the  metrical  rhythm  the 
musical  rhythm  was  derived.  So  that  from  the  metre  of  those  poetical 
works  which  were  danced,  the  measure  of  the  dances  can  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  highly  probable,  as  the  dance  in  the  early  days  was 
almost  inseparable  from  the  lyric,  that  the  endless  variety  of  Grecian 
metric  was  very  largely  a  result  of  this  constant  interaction  and 
collaboration  of  bodily  rhythm  with  that  of  sound.  The  metre  of 
the  poem  was  influenced  by  the  rhythm  of  the  dance,  and  the  latter 
had  to  adapt  itself  to  the  form  of  the  poem  it  strove  to  express, 
the  union  of  the  two  giving  birth  to  Greek  rhythmic  art,  in  all  its 
richness. 

Our  second  source  of  information  is  sculpture  and  painting ;  and 
these  confirm  in  every  way  all  that  the  literature  tells  us.  From  the 
monuments  and  from  the  paintings  on  the  vases  may  be  learnt  the 
attitudes  and  gestures  of  the  dance. 

The  technical  part  of  Greek  choreography  is  very  similar  to  our 
own,  and  much  of  the  training  which  the  modern  '  ballerina '  has  to 
go  through  was  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  professional  dancer 
of  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago.    This  makes  it  possible  for  whole 
dance-movements  to  be  reconstructed  from  a  single  attitude  painted 
on  a  vase  ;  for,  from  this  given  attitude,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
deduce  the  steps  which  must  necessarily  precede,  and  those  which 
must  follow,  according  to  the  laws  of  harmony  and  equilibrium,  and 
so  to  build  up  the  movement.    The  folds  of  the  drapery  help  us  to 
determine  the  direction  of  a  *  pirouette  '  or  a  '  pivot ' ;  the  turn  of  the 
head,  the  action  of  the  hands,  the  slightest  inclination  of  the  whole 
body  to  either  one  side  or  the  other,  are,  to  masters  of  the  art,  unmis- 
takable indications  of  certain  dance-movements.    This  aspect  of  the 
question  is  dealt  with  very  fully  and  conclusively  by  M.  Maurice 
Emmanuel,  in  his  Danse  Grecque  Antique,  although,  as  he  himself 
admits,  the  results  in  many  cases  are,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than, 
extremely  hypothetical.    From  the  sculpture  and  painting  we  learn 
the  characteristic  Greek  gestures  :  those  of  despair  and  of  joy ;  of 
adoration,  solemn  and  ecstatic,  wild  and  inspired ;  of  love  and  of 
hate  ;  of  playfulness  and  of  mirth  ;  the  grotesque  and  the  abandoned  ; 
all  inspired  by  that  unfailing  sense  of  harmony  and  beauty  with  which 
the  Greeks  were  so  thoroughly  imbued. 

Thus  their  sculpture  and  painting  can  tell  us  how  the  Greeks 
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danced  in  space ;  their  poems — if  sufficiently  analysed — how  they 
danced  in  time. 

By  the  Greeks  the  Dance  was  considered  of  the  greatest  importance 
educationally,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  writings  of  both  the  poets  and 
the  philosophers  ;  while  the  historians  tell  us  of  the  place  it  occupied 
in  the  mental  and  physical  training  of  their  men  and  women.  What 
football  and  cricket  are  physically  to  the  Englishman,  and  what  the 
duel  is  to  the  German,  the  dance  was  to  the  Greek.  But  as  games, 
poetry,  and  dancing  were  dedicated  to  the  gods — were,  in  fact,  entirely 
religious — the  dance  was  even  more  part  and  parcel  of  their  daily 
life,  and  dearer  to  the  Greek  than  the  national  sports  of  England  are 
dear  to  the  Englishman  or  the  duel  to  the  German  youth,  whose 
thirst  for  the  amende  honorable  is  more  the  result  of  his  instinct 
for  physical  exercise  than  an  excessive  love  of  honour.  Plato's 
opinion  on  the  educational  value  of  the  dance  is  well  worth  quoting. 
Education,  according  to  him,  is  first  given  through  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  and  '  he  who  is  well  educated  will  be  able  to  sing 
and  dance  well,'  and  the  regulation  of  the  dances  is  to  be  in  the 
legislator's  hands ;  dances  imitating  war  are  to  be  performed  by  the 
choruses ;  figures,  wherein  are  practised  the  hurling  of  javelins,  the 
uses  of  archery,  and  various  sorts  of  attack  and  defence,  are  to  be 
performed  both  by  youths  and  maidens,  for  '  these  sorts  of  exercises, 
and  no  other,  are  useful  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  are  beneficial 
alike  to  states  and  to  private  houses.'  Socrates,,  in  Xenophon's 
Symposium,  is  made  to  say  that  '  no  part  of  the  body  is  inactive  in 
dancing,  but  that  the  neck,  the  legs,  the  hands  are  alike  exercised,  so 
that  he  who  would  have  his  body  improved  in  suppleness  should 
learn  how  to  dance.'  Instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  choreography 
must  have  been  imparted  to  every  Greek,  especially  in  the  early 
days. 

The  chorus,  with  song  and  dance  combined,  was  originally  a 
public  manifestation  in  which  a  large  number  of  citizens  took  part, 
and  for  this  a  certain  amount  of  training  was  essential.  In  Sparta, 
according  to  Athenseus,  all  who  were  above  five  years  of  age  learnt 
the  Pyrrhic.  There  were  many  '  private  dances '  in  use  among  the 
Greeks — figures  in  which  men  and  women,  not  professionals,  took 
part — and  these  certainly  must  have  required  some  sort  of  technical 
skill  to  perform. 

Of  dancing-masters  little  is  known.  The  early  poets,  Thaletas 
and  Alkman,  appear  to  have  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  training 
of  the  chorus,  teaching  them  new  rhythmical  action,  and  introducing 
a  more  vehement  style  in  both  music  and  the  dance.  ^Eschylus  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  many  figures,  and  to  have  himself 
instructed  those  who  took  part  in  his  choruses,  not  intrusting  their 
arrangement  to  the  ordinary  masters.  Sophocles  was  also  credited 
with  being  an  accomplished  dancer,  and  probably  directed  his  own 
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choruses.  We  hear,  too,  of  a  certain  Telesis  or  Telestes  who  composed 
new  figures  and  taught  men  *  to  use  the  action  of  their  hands '  as  an 
aid  to  verbal  expression. 

'  Cheironomy,'  the  art  of  using  the  hands,  is  the  most  important 
and  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the  mimetic  art,  and  was  doubtless 
that  to  which  the  Greek  dancing-master  devoted  his  greatest  care 
and  attention.  This  same  Telestes,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  the 
director  of  ^Eschylean  choruses,  and  so  able  was  he  that,  in  managing 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  he  made  all  the  action  plain  by  dancing. 
Thesbes,  Pratinas,  and  Phrynichus  were  called  '  dancing-poets,' 
because  they  not  only  made  their  dramas  depend  upon  the  dancing 
of  the  chorus,  but,  besides  directing  their  own  plays,  they  'taught 
dancing  to  all  who  wished  to  learn.'  Xenophon  says  that  '  poets 
originally  arranged  dances  for  freeborn  men,  and  employed  figures 
as  emblems  of  what  was  being  sung.'  So  the  metier  of  dancing-master 
would  seem  to  have  been  closely  associated  with  that  of  poet. 

One  feels  in  studying  the  Greek  dance  that  religiousness  is  its 
chief  characteristic.  The  choral  dances  were  part  of  the  divine  service, 
and  much  of  the  ritual  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  pantomimic ; 
Dionysos,  with  his  train  of  satyrs  and  maenads,  was  worshipped  in  this 
fashion ;  and  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  the  lonians  are  said 
to  have  delighted  the  god  with  their  dance,  the  Paean  being  the 
favourite  measure  of  Leto's  fair  son.  Pindar  and  ^Eschylus  frequently 
mention  religious  dances,  while  Aristophanes  declares  that  '  dancing 
in  honour  of  the  gods  was  a  universal  practice  throughout  Greece.'  \ 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  necessarily  fixed  number  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  dances.  In  mimetic  scenes,  solo  dancing  naturally 
held  a  predominant  position,  whilst  for  more  elaborate  displays 
several  executants  were  necessary.  In  the  choral  dances,  the  number 
of  performers  greatly  varied ;  we  are  told  that  sometimes  they  con- 
sisted of  as  many  as  fifty  citizens.  From  the  testimony  of  poet  and 
historian,  and  from  the  paintings  on  vases,  we  know  that  both  men 
and  women  danced  in  Greece,  and  not  men  only,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe. 

The  dance  took  its  character  according  to  the  god  in  whose  honour 
it  was  performed.  The  most  ancient  song  and  dance  seems  to  have 
been  the  Doric  Paean  in  honour  of  Apollo,  with  flute  accompaniment. 
It  was  performed  on  solemn  occasions,  and  was  in  character  grave 
and  staid,  as  befitted  the  subjects  with  which  it  dealt.  The  steps 
were  probably  very  simple,  the  dance  being  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  rhythmical  march.  Apollo  himself  is  said  to  have  danced  the 
Paean  with  '  noble  and  lofty  steps '  as  he  led  a  chorus  of  Cretans  who 
followed  him,  singing  the  sweet  strains  of  the  lopaean.  From  the 
Paean  are  derived  three  different  dances  whose  immediate  object  was 
the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  though  at  a  later  period  they  were 
performed  on  other  occasions.  These  are  the  Gymnopaedic,  the 
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Pyrrhic,  and  the  Hyporchematic.  The  first  served  as  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Pyrrhic,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Spartans, 
the  most  notable  citizens  considering  it  an  honour  to  take  part  in  its 
execution.  The  chorus  was  made  up  of  men  and  boys,  unclad,  who 
imitated  rhythmically,  by  steps  and  gesticulations,  the  wrestling 
match  and  Pancration.  The  songs  of  Alkman  and  Thaletas  were 
used  for  the  Gymnopsedic  dance.  Of  the  Pyrrhic,  the  information  is 
more  precise  and  detailed.  Athenseus  attributes  it  to  the  Lacede- 
monians, whose  warlike  character  made  the  invention  and  execution 
of  martial  dances  appropriate  to  them,  but  Lucian  believes  its  inventor 
to  have  been  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  excelled  in  the 
dance,  and  the  name  '  Pyrrhic '  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  his 
surname  of  Pyrrhus.  It  was  a  rapid  measure,  originally  accompanied 
by  the  lyre,  but  later  by  the  flute  only.  The  armed  men  who  danced 
it  mimicked  a  battle,  with  attack  and  defence,  avoidance  of  blows, 
hurling  of  javelins,  all  being  executed  rhythmically,  and  women  were 
sometimes  among  the  executants.  The  number  of  performers  seems 
to  have  varied.  The  Pyrrhic  was  connected  with  the  rites  of  the 
Curetes  in  Crete,  and  those  of  the  Dioscuri  in  Lacedemon.  In  the 
days  of  Athenaeus,  the  Pyrrhic  degenerated  into  a  Bacchic  dance,  and 
lost  much  of  its  grandeur  and  seriousness,  the  dancers  carrying  thyrsi 
instead  of  spears,  and  pointing  canes  at  one  another  ;  they  also  carried 
torches,  and  mimicked  scenes  from  the  life  of  Bacchus,  to  the  accom- 
paniment, as  Athenaeus  quaintly  says,  of  '  stirring  tunes.'  The  Pyrrhic 
lives  in  the  Greek  vase  paintings  ;  the  warriors  still  perform  their 
martial  dance,  from  which  we  could  reconstruct  it,  if  we  chose.  The 
Hyporchematic  is  a  highly  interesting  type  of  the  Greek  dance,  and 
deserves  especial  attention.  The  word  vTrop^/jua  means  '  a  dance  to 
the  sound  of  singing  ' — a  dance  expressing  by  gesticulation  the  words 
of  the  accompanying  poem,  and  thus  by  its  very  nature  including  the 
greatest  variety  of  subjects,  both  grave  and  gay.  It  seems  originally 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  performed 
at  Delos,  though  later  it  was  introduced  into  the  cult  of  Bacchus  and 
Minerva  ;  ultimately,  like  so  many  other  dances,  entirely  losing  its 
religious  significance.  There  is  still  extant  the  fragment  of  a  Hypor- 
cheme  by  Pindar,  written  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and 
all  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece  wrote  Hyporchemata.  Xenophon,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Anabasis,  describes  a  Hyporchematic  dance  thusj 

The  ^Enians  and  Magnesians  stood  up  and  danced  what  they  called  the 
Carpaean  dance,  in  heavy  arms.  One  man,  having  laid  aside  his  arms,  sows 
and  drives  a  yoke  of  oxen,  frequently  turning  to  look  back,  as  if  he  were  afraid. 
A  robber  then  approaches ;  and  the  other  man,  when  he  perceives  him,  snatches 
up  his  arms  and  runs  to  meet  him,  and  fights  in  defence  of  the  yoke  of  oxen. 
The  men  acted  all  this,  keeping  time  to  the  pipe. 

The  same  author  also  describes  a  beautiful  mimetic  dance  per- 
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formed  by  a  boy  and  girl  in  the  presence  of  Socrates  and  some  friends 
at  a  banquet.     They  danced  the  tale  of  Dionysos  and  Ariadne. 

First  Ariadne,  dressed  like  a  bride,  came  in  and  took  her  place ;  by-and-by 
Dionysos  entered,  dancing  to  the  music.  The  spectators  did  all  admire  the 
young  man's  carriage,  and  Ariadne  herself  was  so  much  affected  with  the  sight 
that  she  could  scarce  sit.  After  a  while  Dionysos,  beholding  Ariadne  and 
incensed  with  love,  bowing  to  her  knees,  embraced  her  first,  and  kissed  her 
with  a  grace ;  she  embraced  him  with  like  affection,  as  the  dance  required ; 
but  they  that  stood  by  and  saw  this  did  much  applaud  and  commend  them 
both  for  it. 

The  countless  fables  from  the  rich  stores  of  Greek  mythology 
and  the  episodes  of  Grecian  history  made  admirable  subjects  for 
mimetic  display.  The  rape  of  Persephone,  the  story  of  Demeter, 
whose  legend,  like  that  of  Dionysos,  is  symbolical  of  natural  pheno- 
mena, her  wanderings  on  earth,  the  meeting  with  the  daughters  of 
Celeus  at  the  well,  the  whole  sad  tale  of  the  mater  dolorosa  of  the 
Greeks,  so  simply  and  touchingly  told  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  must 
have  given  signal  opportunities  to  poet  and  dancer.  The  rites  of 
Eleusis,  in  which  pantomimic  ritual  was  predominant,  were  probably 
of  the  nature  of  '  mystery  plays,'  and  these  rites  wherein  gods  and 
goddesses  were  impersonated  had  perhaps  a  great  influence  on  the 
rise  of  Greek  tragedy.  Again,  the  pursuit  of  Daphne  by  Apollo,  the 
anguish  of  Niobe,  the  tale  of  Hyakinthus,  the  stories  of  Narcissus,  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  Eurydice,  Ganymede,  and  other  legends  too  numerous 
to  mention,  were  made  to  live  again  by  the  Greek  dancers. 

The  tragic  dance  of  the  Erinyes  must  have  been  wonderfully  realis- 
tic. We  are  told  that  it  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  spectators, 
many  rushing  away  in  fear  from  the  theatre.  The  terrible  sisters 
appeared  in  black  and  blood-stained  garments,  with  serpents  en- 
twined in  their  hair,  a  whip  of  scorpions  and  a  burning  torch  in  their 
hands,  and  performed  a  dance  imitating  the  actions  and  curses  of 
the  Furies. 

So  much  was  the  dance  a  method  of  expression  to  the  Greeks 
that  measures  were  composed  for  nearly  every  event  of  importance 
that  can  happen  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life.  Birth,  marriage, 
and  death  had  each  its  special  representation — joyful  or  sorrowful, 
according  to  the  occasion.  The  hero,  returning  from  the  wars,  was 
greeted  with  song  and  dance,  and  Athenseus  tells  us  how  4  professional 
choruses '  were  sent  out  by  the  Athenians  to  honour  Demetrius,  and 
to  greet  him  with  hymns  and  dances,  '  and,  stationed  by  his  chariot 
wheels,  they  sang  and  danced  that  he  alone  was  a  real  god.'  The 
hymns  sung  and  danced  on  these  occasions,  originally  dedicated  to 
the  gods  only,  were  called  Prosodia,  and  they  formed  an  important 
division  of  choral  poetry,  and  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  writings 
of  Alkman,  Stesichorus,  and  Pindar.  The  victor  of  the  games  had 
also  his  '  Epinikia,'  or  odes,  sung  and  danced  in  honour  of  his  triumphs. 
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Of  sucli  kind  were  the  odes  of  Pindar  and  Simonides.  Miss  Harrison, 
in  her  Prolegomena  to  Greek  Religion,  tells  us  that  the  Kouretes 
danced  their  local  war-dance  over  a  newborn  babe.  '  The  Kouretes 
being,'  as  the  name  betokens,  '  the  young  male  population  considered 
as  worshipping  the  young  male  god  the  Kourosi ;  they  are  mailed 
priests,  because  the  young  male  population  were  naturally  warriors.' 

Hymeneal  dances  are  rarely  described,  but  Homer  implies  that 
some  such  thing  did  exist  even  in  his  days,  for  in  the  twenty-third 
book  of  the  Odyssey  Ulysses  tells  Telemachus  to  '  let  the  divine  bard, 
having  the  tuneful  harp,  lead  for  us  the  sport-loving  dance,  that 
anyone  may  see  it  is  a  marriage,  hearing  it  from  without.'  Athenaeus 
says  that  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Caranus,  the  Macedonian,  '  a  party 
of  one  hundred  dancing-men  came  in  singing  an  Epithalamium  in 
beautiful  tune  ;  and  after  them  there  came  in  dancing-girls,  some 
arranged  so  as  to  represent  the  Nereids,  and  others  in  the  guise  of  the 
nymphs.'  Many  Greek  poets  wrote  hymeneal  odes,  but  unluckily 
only  the  most  fragmentary  examples  remain.  Sappho's  marriage 
choruses  were  famous  in  antiquity,  and  it  is  said  that  Catullus,  in  his 

*  Epithalamia,'  imitated  her  style. 

The  funeral  ritual  has  left  a  deep  mark  on  Greek  art,  especially 
that  of  vase-painting,  and  numerous  funeral  scenes  are  depicted  on 
vases  of  every  period.  The  characteristic  gestures  of  despair — 
beating  the  breast,  tearing  the  hair,  the  arms  outstretched  to  the 
dead — all  formed  part  of  the  funereal  dances.  While  the  voices 
sang  out  a  doleful  tune,  accompanied  by  the  flute,  the  dancers, 
attired  in  dark  raiment,  rhythmically  expressed  their  despair.  The 

*  threnoi,'  or  funeral  songs,  were  chanted  by  the  mourners,  the  most 
primitive  being  improvisations,  but  the  later  ones  being  well-known 
and  complex  choral  hymns  composed  specially  for  such  solemnities. 
Probably  the  lamentations,  at  first  the  natural  cries  and  wild  gestures 
of  despair,  were  crystallised  into  artistic  forms  both  of  speech  and 
motion,  and  these  became  the  accepted  modes  of  mourning  the  de- 
parted, much  as  the  service  for  the  dead  in  the  Christian  religions 
has  become  more  or  less  a  stereotyped  formula,  within  whose  narrow 
bounds  sorrow  and  despair  have  to  confine  themselves.    Pindar  and 
Simonides  wrote  c  threnoi,'  and  Euripides  has  left  us  some  beautiful 
dirges — one  sung  by  Antigone,  the  other  by  Hecuba. 

But  not  only  did  the  Greeks  use  the  dance  upon  both  cheerful 
and  solemn  occasions,  but  they  had  many  measures  which  lent  a 
grace  to  their  everyday  life,  and  which,  without  having  any  profound 
significance  or  motive,  show  how  deep  in  the  people's  heart  was 
their  love  for  Terpsichore.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  dance  for  every 
mood,  for  every  group  of  thoughts,  for  every  group  of  feelings.  They 
danced  out  their  joie  de  vivre  throughout  the  livelong  day ;  they 
danced  their  hunger  and  their  thirst,  their  smiles  and  their  tears, 
their  love  and  their  hate.  Their  first  impulse,  like  that  of  all 
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primitive  peoples,  was  to  dance  in  order  to  express  their  emotion.  The 
chorus  in  a  characteristic  Greek  fashion,  in  the  Electra,  on  hearing 
of  Orestes's  triumph  over  ^Egisthus,  dance  with  delight,  and  entreat 
Electra  to  join  in  their  joy.  '  Now  shalt  thou  dance  in  our  dances, 
beloved,  as  a  fawn  in  the  night.' 

Athenseus  describes  a  dance  in  use  amongst  private  individuals 
called  '  Anthema,'  or  flower-dance,  wherein  were  illustrated  the  words 
of  a  poem.  It  was  evidently  a  Hyporcheme  whose  strains  and  steps 
were  familiar  to  all.  The  singers  asked  '  Where  are  my  roses,  where 
are  my  violets  ? '  &c.,  while  the  action  followed  the  words  of  the 
poem.  Another  beautiful  dance,  the  'Necklace,'  was  held  in  high 
honour  among  the  Lacedemonians.  Youths  and  maidens  danced  it 
together,  the  men  performing  steps  of  a  martial  kind,  the  women 
moving  gracefully,  '  the  whole  forming  a  chain  of  masculine  vigour 
and  feminine  modesty  entwined  together  ' — of  suppleness  of  limb  and 
beauty  of  thought. 

Again,  in  Lysistrata,  Aristophanes  speaks  of  the  Dipodia,  danced 
by  men  and  women  together  to  a  choric  accompaniment,  and  which 
was  of  a  lively  character.  The  Greek  maidens  delighted  in  the 
rhythmical  games  of  ball — the  '  white-armed  Nausicaa's '  favourite 
sport,  wherein  the  player's  dexterity  must  be  united  with  ease  and 
grace  of  movement. 

The  Bacchic  dance  is  perhaps  the  most  important  division  of 
Greek  '  orchesis,'  and  if  it  has  not  before  been  mentioned  it  is  because 
the  subject  should  be  treated  quite  separately  from  what  Plato  called 
the  '  dances  of  order.' 

The  religion  of  Dionysos  was  symbolical  of  natural  phenomena  ; 
it  was  elemental ;  it  was  of  the  earth  ;  it  arose  from  the  instincts  of 
primitive  man,  and  possessed  all  the  coarseness  as  well  as  the  splendour 
of  earthly  things.  Like  the  vine  whose  stout  roots  lie  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  coarse  brown  earth,  and  whose  fruits  live  in  the  light 
of  day  and  are  turned  to  sweetness  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  warm 
rays,  so  the  religion  of  Dionysos  had  its  roots  deep  down  in  man's 
bodily  nature,  whilst  its  leaves  and  fruit  lived  in  the  sunshine  and 
were  turned  to  the  highest  uses,  and  were  wrought  into  golden  song 
and  verse  by  the  power  of  the  artist.  Dionysos,  like  Nature  herself, 
was  unashamed.  He  was  the  god  of  people  who  had  not  yet  learnt 
to  blush  at  natural  things,  all  of  which  to  them  were  sacred.  But 
those  in  whom  nature  speaks  with  but  a  feeble  voice,  those  in  whom 
centuries  of  artificiality  have  killed  all  sense  of  their  kinship  with 
our  '  great  mother,'  those  who  have  never  felt  the  link  which  binds 
us  so  closely  to  all  living  creatures — those,  I  say,  will  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  religion  of  Dionysos.  One  must  have  the  power  to  feel  one's 
'  earthiness  '  to  truly  love  and  comprehend  Dionysos.  But  the  wine 
of  which  Bromios  is  the  god  was  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  real  wine. 
He  was  the  god  of  inspiration ;  he  it  was  who  awoke  enthusiasm  in 
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man,  who  whispered  golden  words  in  the  poet's  ear,  who  sang  in  the 
musician's  heart,  who  taught  the  dancer  his  gestures ;  he  it  was  who 
urged  on  the  hero  in  battle,  the  conqueror  at  the  games  ;  he  it  was 
who  gave  a  glow  and  a  warmth  to  the  intellectual  life  through  the 
emotional  life ;  he  the  god  who  blew  his  '  mellow  breath '  through  all 
that  sweet  land  of  Greece,  making  it  speak,  sing,  and  act  in  works  of 
undying  loveliness. 

It  may  be  that  he  became  the  god  of  the  inspired  only  after  having 
been  the  god  of  the  grape.  Man  may  have  learnt  that  wine,  by  the 
release  it  gives  from  self-consciousness,  will  raise  human  creatures 
above  themselves,  will  urge  to  deeds  which,  without  its  exhilarating 
effect,  they  would  be  too  apathetic  to  accomplish  ;  it  often  brings  illu- 
mination where  there  is  darkness,  clearness  where  all  is  tangled ;  it 
makes  man  feel  the  warm  life  within  him,  the  swift,  eager  life  running 
through  his  veins.  And  only  to  a  people  who  loved  moderation 
could  the  god  of  wine  come  as  a  god  of  light.  The  Greeks  despised 
drunkenness  ;  they  despised  whatever  made  a  slave  of  man ;  the 
barbarian  besotted  by  drink  was  an  object  of  contempt  to  them  ; 
they  shunned  excess  in  this  as  in  every  other  thing.  And  the  effect 
of  the  real  wine  gradually  became  confused  with  that  of  the  spiritual ; 
a  man  could  be  drunk  with  wine  or  he  could  be  drunk  with  beauty. 
In  either  case  he  was  possessed  of  Dionysos — *  the  god  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  things  too  sweet,'  as  Pater  so  subtly  calls  him.  Such  was  the 
cult,  and  such  were  the  dances  :  coarse,  strong,  natural,  and  wild, 
beautifully  and  gloriously  inspired.  Even  in  their  wildest  excesses 
some  sort  of  artistic  order  must  have  prevailed.  The  dances  were 
probably  regulated,  an  '  orderly  disorder '  reigning  throughout  all  of 
them.  The  followers  of  the  '  life-giver '  still  live  in  sculpture  and 
painting ;  their  dance  has  survived  through  centuries — as  Landor 
makes  Pericles  say,  '  the  gods  themselves  will  vanish  away  before 
their  images.'  Almost  every  Greek  vase  is  a  record  of  Bacchic 
mimetic ;  we  see  there  the  Dionysiac  dance  in  all  its  phases — the 
coarsest  and  the  sublimest.  Satyrs  and  maenads,  with  their  thyrsi 
and  torches,  still  dance  and  sing  to  us  their  tale  of  gladness  and 
sorrow — the  joy  and  the  sorrow  from  whence  arose  Greek  comedy 
and  tragedy.  And  those  who  would  know  more  of  the  Bacchic 
dance  have  but  to  turn  to  Greek  art  itself,  wherein  the  dances  are 
described  more  eloquently  than  by  any  words ;  and  if  they  have  eyes 
to  see,  there  will  they  find  more  to  love  than  to  reject. 

The  influence  of  the  ancient  dance  on  art  in  general  was  inestim- 
able. Even  philosophy's  ideal  was  to  render  the  thinker's  mind  similar 
to  the  dancer's  body — '  supple  to  bend,  strong  to  maintain  its  equili- 
brium, an  exercise  demanding  the  highest  training  and  energy  of  all 
the  muscles  of  a  well-knit  organism,'  as  our  modern  Nietzsche  phrases 
it.  And  truly  the  art  of  dialectic,  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection by  the  Greeks,  required  in  the  mind  all  the  qualities  of  a  good 
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dancer — the  quickness,  the  control,  and  the  grace.  To  poetry  the 
dance  gave  a  richness  and  abundance  of  rhythm  difficult  to  estimate  ; 
to  music  it  gave  the  same,  indirectly,  through  poetry. 

From  the  dance — the  pantomimic  ritual — of  both  the  Eleusinian 
worship  of  Demeter  and  of  the  sombre  and  joyful  cult  of  Dionysos 
arose  tragedy  and  comedy.  And  sculpture  and  painting  owe  more 
to  the  influence  of  the  dance  than  to  any  other  thing.  Athenaeus 
says  that  '  the  most  eminent  sculptors  thought  their  time  not  ill- 
employed  in  studying  and  drawing  the  attitudes  of  their  public  dancers,' 
and  to  this  every  Greek  work  of  art  bears  witness.  As  Symonds 
says  in  his  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets,  '  the  whole  race  lived  out  its 
sculpture  and  painting,  rehearsed,  as  it  were,  the  great  masterpieces 
of  Phidias  and  Polygnotus  in  physical  exercise,  before  it  learnt  to 
express  itself  in  marble  and  colour.' 

The  exquisite  harmony,  that  easy  grace  of  carriage  so  characteristic 
of  Greek  men  and  women,  as  we  see  them  in  ancient  art,  tell  their  own 
tale ;  they  are  the  result  of  that  '  gumnazo,'  the  exercising,  the  training. 
And  the  expressiveness  of  their  attitudes,  the  way  in  which  body, 
head,  arm,  and  hand  convey  their  meaning,  the  eloquence  of  every 
limb,  comes  from  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  part  of  '  orchesis ' — the  mimetic.  In  no  other  art 
do  we  find  that  perfect  balance  of  the  physical  and  mental — '  mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano ' — so  clearly  exemplified.  The  little  terra- 
cotta figures  from  Tanagra  and  Myrina  show  how  much  even  in  small 
things  the  Greek  artist  used  the  dancer  as  his  model. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  an  abyss  lies  between  Greek 
*  orchesis  '  and  OUT  modern  conception  of  dancing.  No  art  has  fallen 
from  so  high,  and  no  art  has  fallen  so  low.  The  dance,  once  so  full 
of  *  solemn  and  passionate  meaning,'  once  the  most  powerful  and 
eloquent  mode  of  worshipping  the  gods,  once  a  true  sister  of  the 
Muses,  has  now  become  a  mere  acrobatic  exercise,  an  excuse  for 
kicking  and  flirtation,  as  in  the  modern  ballroom  ! 

In  a  complex  civilisation,  where  not  only  '  man's  love  is  from 
man's  life  a  thing  apart,'  but  where  religion  and  art  are  from  man's 
life  quite  apart ;  where  a  man  is  satisfied  with  being  religious  only 
on  Sunday,  an  artist  only  in  picture-galleries  and  at  concerts — it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  most  living  and  realistic  of  the  arts,  the  one  most 
closely  bound  up  with  daily  life,  should  have  become  so  degenerate 
and  should  even  tend  to  disappear  altogether.  And  we  have  but  to 
turn  to  what  Greek  civilisation,  with  its  cult  of  the  dance,  has  be- 
queathed to  humanity,  to  feel  whether  or  no  we  should  lament  the 
death  of  Terpsichore. 

MARCELLE  AZRA  HINCKS, 
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EARTHQUAKES    IN    GREAT  BRITAIN 


I  FEEL  that  an  apology  is  almost  needed  in  beginning  to  write  a  paper 
on  earthquakes  in  Great  Britain ;  they  are  so  few  in  number,  so 
trifling  in  their  effects,  when  compared  with  those  of  other  lands — of 
Italy  and  Greece,  of  the  Philippines  and  Japan,  or  of  Chili  and  Central 
America.  Taking  account  of  number  merely,  we  can  recall  no  more 
than  171  earthquakes  in  this  country  in  the  last  seventeen  years,  whereas 
in  Japan  they  can  point  to  8,331  shocks  in  eight  years,  in  Greece  to 
3,187  in  six  years,  and  in  the  island  of  Zante  alone  to  306  tremors 
during  a  single  year.  Area  for  area,  for  every  earthquake  observed 
in  Great  Britain,  there  are  eighty-two  recorded  in  Japan  and  256  in 
the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Nor  is  the  contrast  lessened  when  we  con- 
sider the  intensity  of  the  phenomena.  Centuries  have  passed  since 
we  in  these  islands  have  suffered  loss  of  life  from,  an  earthquake ; 
while  in  Italy  alone  earthquakes  are  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
more  than  160,000  persons  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and 
the  Japanese  lost  more  from  the  sea-waves  of  a  single  shock  than 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  war  with  China. 

But,  if  an  apology  be  required,  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  light  which 
British  earthquakes  have  thrown  on  the  origin  of  these  mysterious 
phenomena.  When  shock  succeeds  shock  so  rapidly  as  to  defy 
registration,  it  is  almost  vain  to  search  for  hidden  causes  or  to  pene- 
trate beneath  the  veil.  In  these  islands  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
and  shocks  recur  in  any  district  at  such  wide  intervals,  the  impression 
which  they  produce  is  so  vivid  and  so  lasting,  that  it  is  easy  for  their 
investigators  to  recover  details  after  weeks  or  months  have  passed. 
The  machinery  of  terrestrial  change  works,  indeed,  so  gradually  that 
we  can  follow  the  movement  of  each  part,  and,  in  time,  the  laws  of 
crust-growth  may  stand  revealed  more  clearly  than  they  would  in 
regions  in  which  the  rate  of  change  is  greater,  the  seismic  phenomena 
more  striking,  and  their  effects  more  appalling. 

At  various  times  British  earthquakes  have  been  the  subject  of 
careful,  though  unfortunately  not  continuous,  study.  About  sixty 
years  ago  Mr.  David  Milne  (afterwards  Milne-Home)  wrote  a  valuable 
series  of  papers  dealing  chiefly  with  the  remarkable  shocks  felt  at 
and  near  Comrie,  in  Perthshire,  and  including  a  list  of  earthquakes 
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from  1608  to  1839.  Alexis  Perrey,  the  indefatigable  seismologist  of 
Dijon,  devoted  one  of  his  regional  monographs  in  1849  to  our  earth- 
quake shocks.  Professor  J.  P.  O'Reilly  continues  the  record  to  the 
end  of  1880 ;  and,  more  recently,  a  catalogue,  compiled  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Roper,  of  Lancaster,  has  been  published  tabulating  all  the 
British  earthquakes  of  the  Christian  era  down  to  the  early  months  of 
1889.  Isolated  shocks  have  also  been  described  in  special  memoirs, 
such  as  that  by  Messrs.  Meldola  and  White  on  the  East  Anglian  or 
Colchester  earthquake  of  1884,  or  in  more  brief  reports  published  by 
the  British  Association  and  in  various  scientific  journals.  During 
the  last  seventeen  years  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  detailed  study 
of  every  known  British  earthquake,  and  it  is  chiefly  on  the  results 
of  these  inquiries  that  the  present  paper  is  founded. 

If  we  may  take  the  experience  of  these  years  as  a  guide,  all  of  the 
catalogues  mentioned  above  must  contain  many  disturbances  entered 
as  earthquakes  that  have  little  or  no  claim  to  such  a  title.  Some 
of  these  reputed  earthquakes  are  of  artificial,  others  of  natural,  origin. 
Several,  perhaps,  might  fairly  be  classed  under  both  heads,  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature  being  aided  or  hastened  by  those  of  man.  It  is  im- 
possible to  eliminate  all,  or  many,  of  these  spurious  or  semi-artificial 
shocks.  Often  enough  it  is  difiicult,  even  at  the  present  day  when 
inquiries  may  still  be  made,  to  determine  the  true  character  of  a  sus- 
pected earthquake.  Sometimes  it  may  be  traced  to  the  firing  of 
heavy  guns  twenty,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  miles  away  ;  or  a  meteorite 
may  explode  as  it  crosses  the  country,  windows  and  houses  may  be 
shaken  by  the  concussion,  but,  if  the  sky  be  overcast,  the  meteorite 
may  otherwise  pass  unnoticed.  There  are  districts,  again,  in  which 
the  rock  below  is  honeycombed  by  passages  of  various  kinds — by 
pit-workings  that  may  now  be  deserted,  by  water-channels  that  are 
enlarged  by  pumping ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  masses  of  rock  must 
fall  from  the  partly  unsupported  roof.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
local  shocks  are  often  due  to  such  a  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  slight  shocks 
pass  unnoticed,  and  a  still  larger  number  unrecorded.  When  earth- 
quakes are  registered  instrumentally,  they  are  found,  as  a  rule,  to 
occur  most  frequently  about  noon.  In  catalogues  based  on  personal 
observations  only,  shocks  are  apparently  most  numerous  shortly  after 
10  P.M.  During  the  next  two  hours  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  decline 
in  frequency,  followed  by  another  apparent  maximum  about  1  A.M., 
when  many  persons,  aroused  from  their  first  sleep,  lie  awake  and 
nervous,  in  the  condition  when  slight  tremors  are  most  easily  per- 
ceived. During  the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  before  and  after  noon — 
that  is,  at  the  very  time  when  earthquakes  are  most  abundant — the 
number  of  observed  shocks  approaches  its  minimum.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  err  greatly  if  we  increase  the  number  of  recorded  British 
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earthquakes  by  20  per  cent.,  and  conclude  that,  on  an  average,  this 
country  is  visited  by  at  least  one  earthquake  every  month. 

The  majority  of  these  shocks  are,  of  course,  very  slight — strong 
enough,  perhaps,  to  make  doors,  windows,  and  other  loose  objects 
rattle,  and  to  be  felt  over  an  area  of  one  or  two  hundred  square  miles. 
Every  few  years  one  of  greater  strength  occurs.  None  at  any  time 
in  the  recent  history  of  these  islands  has  been  so  destructive  to 
property  as  that  which  visited  the  south-east  of  Essex  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  1884.  In  Colchester  alone  more  than  four  hundred  buildings, 
including  ten  churches  and  chapels,  had  to  be  repaired ;  and,  in  the 
surrounding  villages,  at  least  eight  hundred  houses  were  more  or  less 
seriously  damaged.  At  Abberton,  a  f  wv  miles  south  of  Colchester, 
hardly  a  chimney  was  left  standing ;  and,  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Peldon,  every  house  and  cottage  sustained  some  injury.  The 
shock,  it  is  estimated,  was  felt  over  an  area  of  at  least  50,000  square 
miles,  or  about  the  size  of  England,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  earth- waves  were  perceptible  across  the  North  Sea  in  Belgium. 
Next  to  the  Colchester  earthquake  in  destructiveness  must  be  placed 
the  Hereford  earthquake  of  1896.  In  Hereford  alone,  on  this  occa- 
sion, 217  chimneys  were  fractured  or  overthrown,  and  the  cathedral 
suffered  some  slight  injury  which  has  only  recently  been  repaired. 
In  seventy-two  other  places,  scattered  over  an  area  of  724  square 
miles,  some  damage  to  buildings,  generally  of  little  consequence,  was 
done.  The  disturbed  area  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other 
known  British  earthquake.  Amounting  to  at  least  98,000  square 
miles,  it  included  the  whole  of  Wales,  all  of  England  except  the  three 
northern  counties,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  south-eastern  counties  of 
Ireland.  Several  other  recent  earthquakes  have  possessed  large  dis- 
turbed areas.  In  1892,  and  again  in  1893,  earthquakes  originating 
in  Pembrokeshire  were  felt  in  Ireland,  having  shaken  areas  of  56,000 
and  63,000  square  miles  respectively.  The  Inverness  earthquake  of 
1901  disturbed  an  area  as  large  as  Scotland.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
1903,  the  Derby  earthquake  was  felt  over  a  district  containing  about 
12,000  square  miles,  and  was  registered  by  a  seismograph  at  Gottingen, 
the  waves  having  travelled  500  miles  to  reach  that  city.  Three  months 
later  the  Carnarvon  earthquake  of  the  19th  of  June  disturbed  an 
area  of  twice  the  size,  including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  counties  of  Ireland.  Again,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1904, 
a  second  Derby  earthquake,  occurring  during  the  restful  hours  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  was  perceptible  over  a  tract  of  country  measuring 
25,000  square  miles  ;  while  the  Doncaster  earthquake  of  last  Easter 
Sunday  morning  shook  not  less  than  17,000  square  miles,  or  one- 
third  the  area  of  England. 

When  all  the  areas  disturbed  by  earthquakes  during  the  last 
sixteen  years  are  plotted  on  a  map,  they  are  found  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  The  only  part  of  England  untouched  consists 
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of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  part  of  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  even  these  exceptions  would  dis- 
appear if  we  carried  the  survey  back  to  1871.  In  Scotland,  the 
Orkneys,  Shetlands,  and  Hebrides  have  escaped,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  country  to  the  south  of  the  line  joining  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  Wales  has  been  affected  thrice,  and, 
except  for  its  southern  fringe,  four  times.  The  Isle  of  Man  is  in- 
cluded within  the  disturbed  areas  of  the  Hereford  earthquake  of 
1896  and  the  Carnarvon  earthquake  of  1903.  The  south-eastern 
corner  of  Ireland  has  been  shaken  four  times — in  1892,  1893,  1896, 
and  1903 — in  every  case  by  earthquakes  originating  either  in  Wales 
or  England.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  earthquake  can, 
within  the  limits  of  time  mentioned,  be  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
sister  island. 

In  Great  Britain  itself  the  distribution  of  seismic  activity  is  more 
restricted  than  would  appear  from  the  above  account ;  for,  as  in 
Ireland,  the  disturbance  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  is  mainly  due 
to  the  widespread  effects  of  a  few  strong  shocks.  If  these,  and  they 
are  not  more  than  seven  in  number,  be  excluded,  the  local  character 
of  the  majority  of  British  shocks  becomes  evident  at  once  from  a 
map  of  the  disturbed  areas.  We  see,  then,  that  of  the  171  earth- 
quakes felt  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  ninety-nine  originated  in 
Scotland,  forty-eight  in  England,  and  twenty- four  in  Wales.  In 
England  the  most  unsettled  counties  are  Cornwall  and  Herefordshire. 
In  the  former  there  have  been  nine  earthquakes,  disturbing  on  an 
average  an  area  of  about  150  square  miles,  and,  on  one  occasion  only, 
as  much  as  400  square  miles.  The  Hereford  earthquake  of  1896 
was  accompanied  by  twelve  minor  shocks,  two  of  which  were  felt 
over  more  than  6,000  square  miles.  Of  the  remaining  earthquakes, 
seven  originated  in  Derbyshire,  four  in  Cumberland,  three  in  Leicester- 
shire and  Somerset,  two  in  Yorkshire,  and  one  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  Devon,  Rutland,  and  Lancashire.  In  Scotland  thirty  occurred  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Inverness  during  the  years  1890 
and  1901  ;  forty-six  were  felt  in  the  west  of  the  same  county,  one  of 
which  disturbed  an  area  of  about  1,200  square  miles,  all  the  rest 
being  extremely  limited  in  range.  Ten  occurred  among  the  Ochil 
Hills,  three  at  the  celebrated  village  of  Comrie,  three  in  Annandale, 
two  each  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  and  in  Kintyre,  one 
in  the  west  of  Ross-shire,  close  to  Loch  Broom,  and  another  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dunoon.  In  Wales  the  centres  of  activity 
are  still  more  restricted,  fifteen  earthquakes  having  originated  in 
Pembrokeshire,  eight  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  one  in  Central  Wales, 
near  Bala. 

Though  most  of  the  important  seismic  centres  were  affected  during 
these  years,  a  few  were  poorly  represented,  while  there  are  others 
which  occasionally  spring  into  activity  at  wider  intervals.  Confining 
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our  survey  to  the  nineteenth  century,  vibrations  from  the  Comrie 
focus,  to  which  I  shall  recur  presently,  disturbed  nearly  the  whole  of 
Scotland  in  1801  and  1839.  The  strongest  known  earthquake  of  the 
Inverness  district  occurred  in  1816,  and  a  second  in  1888.  In  another 
centre,  lying  beneath  the  sea  to  the  west  of  Argyllshire,  a  shock 
took  place  in  1880  that  was  sensible  over  a  district  containing  about 
25,000  square  miles,  and  including  a  considerable  part  of  the  north 
of  Ireland.  The  Colchester  earthquake  of  1884,  belonging  to  an 
almost  single-shock  centre,  has  been  referred  to  already.  In  the  north 
of  England,  near  the  borders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  are  one 
or  more  centres  which  are  responsible  for  strong  shocks  in  1835, 
1843,  1869,  and  1871.  Another  centre  in  Herefordshire,  distinct  from 
that  of  1896,  gave  rise  to  an  earthquake  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1863,  which  was  felt  over  nearly  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  of  which  a  vivid  impression  is  still  retained  by  many  of  its 
observers.  Lastly,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1852,  a  strong  shock, 
originating  probably  beneath  the  Irish  Sea,  affected  an  area  of  about 
75,000  square  miles,  which  is,  I  believe,  unique  in  having  trenched 
on  all  four  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

No  part  of  the  British  Islands  has,  however,  become  so  well  or 
so  justly  celebrated  for  its  earthquakes  as  the  village  of  Comrie,  in 
Perthshire,  situated  nearly  midway  between  Loch  Earn  and  Crieff. 
The  first  mention  of  its  name  in  earthquake  catalogues  occurs,  with- 
out any  accompanying  details,  under  the  date  of  the  llth  of  November, 
1788.  In  the  following  summer  concussions  or  rumbling  noises,  and 
later  on  faint  tremors,  were  observed,  but  they  resembled  artificial 
disturbances  so  closely  as  to  remain  almost  unnoticed  until  the  evening 
of  the  2nd  of  September,  when  a  smart  shock  was  felt  at  Comrie. 
Two  months  later,  on  the  5th,  10th,  and  llth  of  November,  still 
stronger  shocks  occurred,  the  first  of  which  was  a  typical  Comrie 
earthquake,  as  it  was  followed  within  two  hours  by  as  many  as  thirty 
slight  after-shocks.  About  this  time  the  disturbances  were  more 
notable  for  their  frequency  than  for  their  strength.  Writing  in  the 
following  January,  one  observer  estimates  the  total  number  within 
about  six  months  at  not  less  than  800  or  900. 

With  regard  to  these  small  concussions  [he  remarks],  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  many  of  them  have  been  observed  to  succeed  one  another  in  the  space 
of  a  few  hours  ;  that  they  take  place  in  all  kinds  of  weather ;  that  they  are 
thought  by  some  people  to  proceed  from  north-west  to  south-east  and  by  others 
from  north-east  to  south-west ;  that  they  have  not  been  observed  to  affect  the 
barometer  ;  that  they  do  not  extend  in  any  direction  above  three  or  four  miles 
from  Comrie  ;  and  that  towards  the  south  they  are  bounded  by  the  Earn,  which 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village.  The  same  person,  though  bestowing 
the  minutest  attention,  is  often  uncertain  whether  they  proceed  from  the  earth 
or  from  the  air,  sometimes  believing  them  to  come  from  the  one,  and  some- 
times from  the  other ;  neither  do  all  agree  with  respect  to  the  seat  of  any  one 
of  them. 
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After  this  brief  but  condensed  tremor-storm,  occupying  not  more 
than  six  or  eight  months,  the  Comrie  focus  lapsed  into  comparative 
inactivity,  few  shocks  being  recorded  in  1790,  only  one  in  1791,  and 
three  in  each  of  the  next  two  years.  With  the  autumn  of  1794  its 
energy  was  renewed.  Rumbling  noises  were  frequently  heard  through- 
out the  whole  of  1795.  These  were  followed  during  the  next  four 
years  by  shocks,  sometimes  smartly  felt  at  Comrie,  but  always  con- 
fined to  small  areas,  until  they  culminated  in  two  violent  earthquakes 
on  the  llth  of  January  and  the  7th  of  September,  1801,  each  of 
which  was  felt  in  Edinburgh  (distant  more  than  forty  miles),  while 
the  latter  was  perceptible  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland.  It 
may  be  that  the  records  in  the  ensuing  period  are  defective,  or  the 
rarity  of  notices  may  correctly  represent  the  prevailing  quietude. 
Whichever  it  be,  Mr.  Milne-Home  reports  only  twenty  slight  shocks 
between  1801  and  the  autumn  of  1839. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  fame  of  Comrie  became  established, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  exertions  and  interest  of  Mr.  Milne-Home.  He 
secured  in  the  first  place  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Macfarlane,  the  intelli- 
gent postmaster  of  the  village.  Mr.  James  Drummond,  a  shoemaker,  also 
kept  a  careful  record,  and,  from  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  became 
an  efficient  observer.  In  the  following  year  (1840)  a  committee  of 
the  British  Association  was  appointed,  including  Mr.  Milne-Home  as 
secretary.  One  result  of  the  committee's  work  was  the  erection  of 
several  seismographs  of  a  simple  form  of  construction.  Two  of  these 
were  inverted  pendulums,  and  consisted  of  a  rod,  in  one  instrument 
3  feet  3  inches  and  in  the  other  10  feet  8  inches  long,  each  fixed  at  the 
lower  end,  and  carrying  a  heavy  weight  at  the  other,  to  which  was 
also  attached  a  writing-pointer.  The  records  were  inscribed  on  a 
spherical  surface  rigidly  fastened  to  the  wall  just  above  the  pointer. 
The  larger  of  these  pendulums  was  placed  inside  the  steeple  of  the 
parish  church  at  Comrie,  the  other  at  Comrie  House  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  north ;  while  the  third  instrument,  a  pendulum  of  the 
ordinary  type,  3  feet  3  inches  long,  was  installed  at  Garriechrow, 
about  two  miles  west  of  Comrie.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that 
these  instruments  worked  very  efficiently,  for  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1841  the  common  pendulum  was  never  disturbed,  and  the 
inverted  pendulums  were  only  twice  displaced,  while  Mr.  Macfarlane 
reports  that  twenty-seven  shocks  were  distinctly  felt  at  Comrie. 
Before  a  second  year  had  elapsed,  five  more  instruments  were  added, 
three  inverted  pendulums  were  set  up  at  places  five  or  six  miles  from 
Comrie,  and  two  other  instruments  in  the  village  itself,  one  of  which, 
it  was  hoped,  would  measure  the  vertical  movement  of  the  ground 
so  frequently  observed. 

Returning 'to  the  results  of  this  increased  vigilance,  we  find  the 
last  and  most  prolonged  of  the  Comrie  earthquake  periods  beginning 
early  in  October  1839.  On  the  3rd  inst.  one  shock  was  felt,  on  the 
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7th  five,  on  the  12th  ten,  altogether  forty-two  shocks  during  the  first 
three  weeks,  leading  up  to  the  principal  shock  of  the  series,  which 
occurred  at  about  10.30  P.M.  on  the  23rd  of  October.  Mr.  Milne-Home, 
who  devotes  more  than  seventy  pages  to  the  description  of  this  earth- 
quake, estimates  that  it  was  (pit  throughout  two-thirds  of  Scotland, 
as  far  to  the  north  as  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  towards  the  south 
as  a  line  drawn  from  the  Solway  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed.  At 
Comrie  the  shock  was  by  far  the  most  severe  of  any  that  could 
be  recalled  by  its  observers.  The  heaving  of  the  earth  was  greater, 
and  it 

was  accompanied  with  a  noise  in  nature  and  intensity  indescribably  terrific — 
that  of  water,  wind,  thunder,  discharge  of  cannon,  and  the  blasting  of  rocks 
appeared  combined.  Giving  a  short  warning  by  a  distant  murmur,  it  gradually 
increased  in  intensity  for  some  seconds,  when  at  length  becoming  louder  than 
thunder,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  rush  of  the  hurricane,  it  suddenly 
changed,  and  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  blasting  rock  thrice  repeated 
followed,  which  again  died  away  like  distant  thunder. 

About  twenty  houses  were  damaged  by  this  shock,  chimneys  were 
fractured  or  loosened,  and  portions  were  thrown  down,  while  in  one 
case  the  top  of  a  chimney  was  fissured,  and  the  upper  part  twisted 
over  the  lower.  From  Comrie  outwards  the  intensity  of  the  shock 
gradually  decreased,  though  not  at  a  uniform  rate.  '  The  lines  of 
equal  intensity,'  Mr.  Milne-Home  remarks,  '  appear  to  have  formed 
ellipses,  of  which  Comrie  is  the  centre,  and  of  which  the  longer 
diameter  is  about  north-east  and  south-west,  or  parallel  with  the 
chain  of  the  Grampians.' 

This  earthquake  was,  however,  less  remarkable  for  its  strength 
than  for  the  long  train  of  shocks  and  sounds  that  followed  it.  The 
British  Association  records  are  continued  until  September  1844, 
by  which  time  389  after-shocks  had  been  felt,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane.  Mr.  Drummond's  list  closes  with  the  year  1841,  the  most 
remarkable  entries  being  those  relating  to  earth-sounds  without 
any  accompanying  tremor,  which  he  describes  as  gas-explosions.  Of 
these,  he  enumerates  234,  namely,  82  from  the  23rd  of  October  to 
the  end  of  1839,  99  in  1840,  and  53  in  1841.  After  1844,  interest  in  the 
subject  flagged,  probably  with  the  frequency  of  the  shocks.  The 
British  Association  committee  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  history  of 
Comrie  earthquakes  is  relegated  to  scattered  notes  communicated 
by  Mr.  Macfarlane  to  the  lists  for  the  whole  world  published  annually 
by  Professor  Perrey.  Within  the  last  half -century,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  inactivity  of  the  Comrie  focus.  During  the  seventeen 
years  in  which  I  have  studied  British  earthquakes,  it  has  been  repre- 
sented by  only  three  disturbances,  and  those  of  the  slightest  order. 
They  resembled,  however,  the  earthquakes  of  a  century  before,  in 
being  confined  to  the  district  immediately  surrounding  Comrie,  and 
almost  entirely ^to  the  north  side  of  the  river  Earn. 
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From  the  distribution  of  British  earthquakes  in  time  and  space, 
we  may  now  turn  to  their  nature  and  origin.  At  places  near  the 
centre  of  disturbance,  the  first  sign  of  the  coming  earthquake  is  a 
low  sound  like  the  sudden  rising  of  the  wind.  Almost  immediately 
a  faint  trembling  begins,  such  as  is  felt  on  a  railway  platform  when 
an  express  train  rushes  by.  Rapidly  this  increases  in  strength,  the 
sound  becomes  louder,  more  rumbling  and  grating  in  character,  and 
resembling  that  produced  by  the  rapid  passage  of  a  traction-engine 
or  a  heavy  motor-car.  It  is  a  sound  so  deep  as  almost  to  be  more 
felt  than  heard.  Then,  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  seconds  from 
the  start,  the  tremors  merge  into  sharp  rapid  vibrations,  accom- 
panied by  loud  explosive  crashes  in  the  midst  of  the  rumbling  sound. 
These  may  last  for  two  or  three  seconds,  after  which  the  vibrations 
shade  off  again  into  tremors,  the  sound  becomes  a  mere  rumbling 
and  finally  all  movement  ceases,  the  sound  dying  away  as  a  low 
monotonous  groan  like  the  last  roll  of  very  distant  thunder.  Farther 
away,  at  distances  of  from  50  to  100  miles  from  the  centre,  the 
phenomena  are  much  simpler.  There  is  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  sound,  which  merely  increases  in  strength  with  the  tremor,  and 
then  both  die  away  together.  The  movement  is,  however,  less  rapid 
and  jolting,  and  more  like  that  felt  in  a  carriage  with  good  springs 
travelling  over  an  uneven  road. 

Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  earthquakes  in  this  country  are 
fairly  represented  by  the  above  descriptions.  The  remaining  earth- 
quakes are  somewhat  more  complex.  The  shock  consists  of  two 
distinct  parts  separated  by  an  interval  of  two  or  three  seconds,  each 
part  being  similar  to  tlie  shock  of  a  simple  earthquake.  In  some,  the 
two  parts  are  connected  at  places  near  the  centre  by  a  weak  tremulous 
motion,  which,  at  a  short  distance,  becomes  imperceptible  ;  in  others, 
the  interval  between  the  two  parts  is  everywhere  one  of  absolute 
rest  and  quiet.  The  parts  generally  differ  slightly  in  duration  and 
intensity,  and  occasionally  in  the  nature  of  their  vibrations.  To 
earthquakes  of  this  class,  the  name  of  '  twin  '  has  been  given,  because, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  double  shock  is  due  to  two  distinct  impulses  result- 
ing from  a  single  generative  effort. 

The  strongest  earthquakes  in  this  country  are  just  capable  of 
producing  slight  damage  to  buildings.  Others  are  strong  enough  to 
overthrow  ornaments  and  vases,  or  to  make  pictures  and  chandeliers 
swing,  to  give  a  perceptible  movement  to  the  observer's  seat,  to 
make  doors,  windows,  &c.,  rattle,  or,  finally,  to  be  just  perceptible 
to  a  person  at  rest.  The  waves  of  any  earthquake,  as  they  radiate 
outwards  from  the  origin,  pass  gradually  through  these  different 
degrees  of  intensity.  Knowing  the  degree  at  a  large  number  of  places, 
it  is  possible  to  draw  on  the  map  of  an  earthquake  a  series  of  isoseismal 
lines,  or  lines  of  equal  intensity.  Rough  though  this  scale  of  intensity 
may  be,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  service  which  it 
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has  rendered  in  the  investigation  of  earthquakes.  It,  or  a  similar 
scale,  is  now  in  use  in  every  country  in  which  earthquakes  are  care- 
fully studied. 

In  any  earthquake,  the  outer  isoseismal  lines  are  nearly  circular 
in  form,  while  the  inner  curves  are  elongated  (approximately  in  the 
same  direction),  the  innermost  curve  of  all  being  as  a  rule  the  most 
elongated.  This  form  of  the  curves  has  long  been  known  to  seismo- 
logists, and  was  usually  attributed  by  them,  as  by  Mr.  Home  in  the 
case  of  the  Comrie  earthquake  of  1839,  to  greater  ease  of  transmission 
of  the  vibrations  in  certain  directions.  But  the  explanation  is  clearly 
insufficient ;  for,  in  the  same  district,  the  isoseismal  lines  of  different 
earthquakes  are  sometimes  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The 
elongated  isoseismal  lines,  in  fact,  imply  an  elongated  seismic  focus, 
while  the  direction  of  their  longer  axes  indicates  that  of  the  greatest 
horizontal  dimension  of  the  focus. 

It  is,  however,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  geological 
structure  of  the  districts  that  the  significance  of  these  elongated 
isoseismal  lines  becomes  apparent.  Their  longer  axes  are  then  found 
to  be  parallel,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  the  axes  of  the  great  crust-folds 
of  the  underlying  rocks.  In  Great  Britain,  these  crust-folds  follow 
four  predominant  lines  of  direction.  The  Caledonian  folds  run  north- 
east and  south-west,  the  Charnian  north-west  and  south-east,  the 
Malvernian  north  and  south,  and  the  Armorican  folds  east  and  west. 
It  requires  only  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Britain  to  realise  the  impress 
of  the  Caledonian  folds  on  the  form  of  our  coast-line,  on  the  trend, 
for  instance,  of  the  Scottish  firths  or  of  the  peninsula  of  Lleyn  in 
Carnarvonshire.  And  it  can  hardly  be  without  meaning  that,  in  the 
strongest  of  our  British  earthquakes,  the  isoseismal  lines  should  be 
elongated  parallel  to  the  Caledonian  folds  or  to  the  perpendicular 
Charnian  system. 

The  initiation  of  these  folds  dates  from  long-past  geological  ages, 
and  their  formation  has  proceeded  slowly  and  gradually  ever  since. 
In  close  connection  with  the  folds,  however,  are  nearly  parallel  and 
perpendicular  systems  of  faults  or  fractures,  along  which  movement 
takes  place  intermittently,  the  crust  on  one  side  advancing  over 
that  on  the  other  by  a  series  of  slips,  rather  than  by  imperceptible 
creeps.  When  we  consider  that  these  faults  are  often  many  miles 
in  length  (two,  for  instance,  cross  the  whole  of  Scotland),  and  that  the 
total  displacement  may  amount  to  thousands  of  feet,  even  to  miles, 
when  we  think,  further,  that  in  each  individual  slip  the  crust  may 
not  advance  by  more  than  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  though  it  may  be  by 
several  feet,  we  can  realise,  though  but  dimly,  the  enormous  number 
of  displacements  that  must  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a  great  fault. 
At  the  same  time,  if  we  consider  the  mass  of  the  rock  that  may  be 
subjected  to  one  of  these  slips  and  the  friction  that  must  thus  suddenly 
be  brought  into  action,  we  can  understand  how  the  resulting  vibration 
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would  produce  a  shock  that  may  be  as  weak  as  the  faintest  tremor 
felt  at  Comrie,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  mighty  as  one  of  the  great 
convulsions  that  have  devastated  Lisbon  or  Calabria,  or  ruined  the 
coasts  of  Chili  and  Japan. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  earthquakes,  though  many  reasons  might  be  urged  in  support 
of  the  theory  thus  slightly  sketched.  At  present,  it  is  more  to  the 
point  to  notice  briefly  the  connection  between  British  earthquakes 
and  British  faults.  The  Hereford  earthquake  of  1896  appears  to  have 
been  caused  by  a  slip  along  a  Charnian  fault  bounding  the  well- 
known  Woolhope  anticlinal.  In  Charnwood  Forest  in  Leicestershire 
is  a  parallel  anticlinal  bordered  on  both  sides  by  faults,  one  of  which 
on  the  north-east  side  gave  rise  to  the  Leicester  earthquakes  of  1893 
and  1904.  To  fault-slips  of  the  same  system  must  be  attributed 
the  Somerset  earthquakes  of  1893  and  the  Exmoor  earthquake  of 
1894.  The  Pembroke  earthquake  of  1892  was  connected  with  a 
fault  of  the  Malvernian  system,  and  two  of  its  after-shocks  with 
perpendicular  faults.  Several  of  the  Cornish  earthquakes  are  due  to 
movements  along  Armorican  faults.  To  slips  of  Caledonian  faults 
must  be  assigned  the  Hereford  earthquake  of  1863,  the  Colchester 
earthquake  of  1884,  the  Carnarvon  earthquake  of  1903,  and  the 
Derby  earthquakes  of  1903  and  1904.  In  Scotland,  the  connection 
between  earthquakes  and  faults  of  this  system  is  still  more  apparent. 
The  Highland  district  is  bounded  both  to  the  south-east  and  the 
north-west  by  two  great  faults,  which  traverse  the  whole  of  the 
country  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  former  starts  from  Stone- 
haven,  and  in  its  course  passes  just  to  the  south  of  Comrie.  Mr.  Milne- 
Home  remarks  of  the  principal  earthquake  of  1839  that  the  isoseismal 
lines  were  elongated  from  north-east  to  south-west,  that  is,  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  fault,  and  the  same  extension  was  noticeable 
in  the  slight  shock  of  the  12th  of  July,  1895.  That  the  foci  of  the 
Comrie  earthquakes  were  not  deeply  seated  is  shown  by  the  small 
areas  within  which  the  shocks  were  confined  and  the  rapid  fading 
in  intensity  from  the  centres  of  those  areas  towards  their  boundaries. 
In  the  earthquakes  of  1895  and  1898,  as  well  as  in  the  countless 
tremors  of  1789  and  succeeding  years,  the  disturbed  areas  extend 
little,  if  at  all,  to  the  south  of  Comrie.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  foci  were  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  fault-line  ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  fault-surface  slopes  in  this  direction — a 
conclusion  which  is  in  accordance  with  recent  geological  researches. 

The  north-west  boundary  of  the  Highlands,  as  already  mentioned, 
consists  of  another  great  fault.  Starting  from  Tarbat  Ness,  the  most 
easterly  point  of  Ross-shire,  this  fault  is  responsible  for  the  rectilinear 
form  of  the  south-east  coast  of  that  county,  bordering  the  Moray 
Firth.  Then,  passing  close  to  Inverness,  it  continues  along  the  line 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  forming  or  deepening  the  lochs  of  Dochfour, 
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Ness,  Oich,  Lochy,  and  Linnhe,  and  running  out  to  sea  after  a  course 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles.     In  two  districts,  the  growth  of  this 
fault  is  still  taking  place — one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  William, 
where  slight  shocks  are  not  infrequently  felt,  the  other  in  the  tract 
which   intervenes    between    Inverness    and    the  east   end  of  Loch 
Ness.     This  is  the  most  interesting  seismic  region  in  Great  Britain. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  been  the  seat 
of  four  strong  earthquakes,  in  the  years  1816,  1888,  1890,  and  1901. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  were  followed  by  many  slighter  shocks, 
some  of  which  probably  originated  beneath  Loch  Ness.    The  last, 
which  has  been  studied  the  most  carefully,  was  caused  by  a  slip  of 
the  fault  reaching  nearly  the  whole  seven  miles  from  Loch  Ness  to 
Inverness,  and  greatest  in  amount  at  a  point  about  midway  between 
them.     Within  a  few  days,   numerous  small  slips  took  place,  the 
three  largest  extending  the  area  of  displacement  in  both  directions 
along  the  fault-surface.     Towards  the  north-east  the  extension  was 
small,  probably  less  than  half  a  mile  ;    towards  the  south-west  it 
amounted  to  six  miles  or  more,  and  must  therefore  have  penetrated 
beneath  Loch  Ness.     In  addition  to  these  were  many  smaller  slips, 
some  of  which  occurred  near  Inverness,  the  majority  near  the  centre 
of  the  displaced  region  of  the  fault,  and  others  below  the  eastern  end 
of  Loch  Ness.    The  direction  of  the  movements,  whether  upwards 
or  downwards,  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  they  were  probably  down- 
wards, and  if  so  they  would  indicate  that  Loch  Ne"ss  is  even  now 
slowly  growing,  and  at  the  same  time  advancing,  or  tending  to  advance, 
towards  the  north-east.     After  the  lapse  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years,  it  may  be  that  the  present  site  of  Inverness  will  be  sub- 
merged, and  that  Loch  Ness  and  Loch  Dochfour  will  unite  and  form 
with  the  Moray  Firth  one  long  arm  of  the  sea. 

The  Inverness  earthquake  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  class  of 
simple  earthquakes,  in  which  the  fault-slip  is  greatest  in  the  central 
region  of  the  seismic  focus,  and  dies  off  gradually  towards  the  margins. 
The  chief  result  of  such  a  displacement  is  an  increased  tendency  to 
slip  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  margins,  and  we  therefore  find  that 
a  simple  earthquake  of  some  intensity  is  generally  followed  by  a 
number  of  slight  shocks,  each  of  which  indicates  a  small  fault-slip 
either  within  or  overlapping  the  principal  focus.  The  after-shocks 
gradually  diminish  in  frequency  and  strength,  and  cease  when 
equilibrium  is  completely  restored  within  the  seismic  focus  and  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

In  a  '  twin '  earthquake  the  fault-slip  is  of  a  different  nature. 
Nearly  all  over  the  disturbed  area  the  shock  consists  of  two  detached 
parts,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  result  is  practically  the  same 
as  if  the  impulse  causing  the  first  part  were  immediately  repeated. 
In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  a  surface-band,  crossing  the  longer 
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axes  of  the  isoseismal  lines  almost  centrally  and  at  right  angles,  within 
which  the  two  parts  of  the  shock  coalesce  and  form  a  single  shock 
either  with  one  or  two  maxima  of  intensity ;  and  the  mere  existence 
of  this  band  is  conclusive  proof,  not  only  of  the  occurrence  of  two 
distinct  impulses,  but  of  impulses  in  two  entirely  detached  foci.  In 
a  few  cases,  the  surface-positions  of  the  foci  can  be  determined,  and 
the  band  in  which  the  two  parts  of  the  shock  coalesce  then  passes 
between  them.  A  second  and  no  less  important  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  existence  of  this  band  is  that  the  interval  between 
the  two  impulses  is  less  than  the  time  required  for  the  earth-waves 
to  travel  from  one  focus  to  the  other ;  if  otherwise,  the  vibrations 
proceeding  from  one  focus  would  always  be  felt  before  those  arriving 
from  the  other.  In  the  Derby  earthquake  of  1903,  the  band  was 
straight,  and  passed  midway  between  the  two  centres  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  joining  them — showing  that  the  two  impulses 
occurred  simultaneously.  In  the  Hereford  earthquake  of  1896  and 
the  Derby  earthquake  of  1904  the  band  was  slightly  curved,  implying 
that  the  focus  towards  which  the  convexity  was  turned  was  first  in 
action,  for  the  waves  from  it  had  to  travel  farther  than  the  waves 
from  the  other  focus  before  they  coalesced  with  them.  Thus,  in  a 
twin  earthquake,  not  only  are  the  foci  detached  but  the  second  im- 
pulse is  in  no  way  the  consequence  of  the  first ;  both  are  rather  due, 
as  already  suggested,  to  the  action  of  a  single  generative  effort. 

The  only  kind  of  displacement  capable  of  producing  such  a  result 
is  that  of  rotation.  A  simple  crust-fold  consists  of  a  crest  or  anti- 
cline, and  a  trough  or  syncline,  connected  by  a  middle  limb.  A  step 
in  the  growth  of  a  fold  would  involve  a  rotation  of  the  middle  limb, 
with  a  corresponding  and  nearly  simultaneous  rise  of  the  crest  and 
lowering  of  the  trough.  Such  a  movement,  when  taking  place  along 
one  of  the  faults  that  intersect  the  fold  transversely,  would  result 
in  two  detached  fault-slips,  one  within  the  crest,  the  other  within 
the  trough  of  the  fold,  while  the  portion  of  the  middle  limb  about 
which  rotation  took  place  would  represent  the  undisturbed  region 
between  the  seismic  foci. 

The  division  of  earthquakes  into  '  simple  '  and  *  twin  '  thus  corre- 
sponds with  different  modes  of  origin.  In  both  the  shocks  we  feel 
are  directly  due  to  the  friction  resulting  from  fault-growth.  In 
simple  earthquakes,  which  form  the  great  majority  of  those  occurring 
in  this  country,  the  movement  is  due  to  the  simple  displacement  of 
the  rock-masses  adjoining  a  fault  parallel  to  one  of  the  great  lines 
of  folding.  In  twin  earthquakes,  which,  though  in  the  minority, 
nevertheless  include  our  strongest  shocks  (for  example,  the  Colchester 
earthquake  of  1884,  the  Pembroke  earthquakes  of  1892  and  1893,  and 
the  Hereford  earthquake  of  1896),  the  decisive  movement  is  one  of 
rotation  along  a  fault  perpendicular  or  nearly  so  to  the  axis  of  a 
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crust-fold.  Both  classes  of  earthquakes  are  therefore  directly  con- 
nected with  movements  which  are  but  the  continuation  of  others 
still  greater  that  in  times  past  have  given  rise  to  the  scenery  of  this 
country.  And  it  is  surely  not  without  interest  that  we  may  reflect 
that  every  earthquake,  whether  it  occur  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
the  midlands  of  England,  or  the  plains  of  Essex,  is  nevertheless  the 
transitory  index  of  one  more  step  in  the  physical  history  of  Britain. 

CHAELES  DAVISON. 
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4  LABOUE  is  no  longer  on  the  doorstep,'  writes  the  Clarion.  '  Labour  is 
inside.  Something  will  happen.'  The  presence  of  over  fifty  '  Labour ' 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  revolutionises  the  cleavage  oi  political  parties  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  introduces  an  entirely  new  force  into  the  Parlia- 
mentary arena.  Hitherto  there  have  been  individual  Liberal-labour 
members  in  Parliament,  adherents  of  the  Radical  party,  negligible 
in  numbers  and  in  voting  power.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  an  inde- 
pendent Parliamentary  Labour  party  of  respectable  proportions 
that  has  to  be  reckoned  with  exists.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
the  event  was  accurately  foreseen  and  foretold  by  those  who  have 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
in  an  interesting  article  appearing  in  this  Review  of  January  1906, 
and  written  before  the  event,  very  clearly  foreshadows  the  advent 
of  the  Independent  Labour  party,  frankly  explains  the  agencies 
and  the  movement  of  which  it  is  the  outcome,  claims  for  it  both 
permanence  and  increasing  numbers  and  power,  and  goes  on  to  indi- 
cate its  policy  and  its  demands.  '  It  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign,' 
says  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  '  of  the  determination  of  the  disinherited 
democracy  to  have  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.' 

He  proceeds  to  ask,  '  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  Liberalism  and 
Conservatism  towards  the  Labour  party  ? ' 

Liberalism,  in  the  first  flush  of  victory  at  the  polls,  has  already 
hailed  the  Labour  party  as  a  friend  and  ally,  though  its  transports 
of  affection  distinctly  cooled  down  in  proportion  as  successive  gains 
day  by  day  rendered  the  Liberal  Government  less  and  less  dependent 
on  the  Labour  vote.  This,  of  course,  is  only  what  the  practical 
latter-day  politician  had  a  right  to  expect.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  only 
became  alive  to  the  necessity  of  granting  Home  Rule  to  Ireland 
when  the  results  of  the  General  Election  of  1885  showed  the  strength 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote,  and  the  dependence  of  his  Government 
upon  that  vote,  so  the  views  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and 

(his  colleagues  as  to  the  practical  wisdom  and  urgency  of  the  Labour 
policy,  as  such,  may  be  largely  guided  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
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continued  existence  of  their  Government  in  power  may  or  may  not 
depend  on  the  Labour  vote. 

Judged  from  this  practical  standpoint,  the  immediate  realisation 
of  the  Labour  programme  is  unlikely,  even  granting  the  existence 
of  a  Labour-Home-Rule  alliance  which  might  create  a  body  of 
independent  Parliamentary  malcontents  over  130  strong.  The 
Government  now  possesses  a  Liberal  majority  of  88  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons  over  all  other  parties  combined. 

My  present  object,  however,  is  to  try  to  consider  the  Labour 
policy  on  its  merits,  and  apart  from  the  temporary  exigencies  that 
may  or  may  not  be  created  by  the  strength  of  its  vote.  For  it  is  on 
its  inherent  merits,  in  the  long  run,  that  it  must  stand  or  fall.  The 
fortune  of  the  moment,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  favourable  but 
evanescent,  and  even  mendacious  electioneering  cries  such  as 
'  Chinese  Slavery '  and  '  Dear  Food,'  may  all  have  contributed  to 
a  mushroom  growth.  But  unless  its  foundations  are  securely  laid 
on  the  solid  good  sense  and  intelligent  beliefs  of  the  British  people 
as  a  whole,  and  unless  its  declared  policy  is  capable  of  withstanding 
the  continued  test  of  time  and  of  calm  and  enlightened  criticism, 
then  the  newly-formed  Labour  party,  with  its  Labour  programme, 
is,  after  all,  only  a  house  built  upon  the  sand. 

As  a  Unionist  who,  after  twenty  years'  service  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  been  handsomely  defeated  in  a  great  industrial  con- 
stituency by  a  Labour  candidate  pure  and  simple,  I  may  claim  some 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Labour  organisation  and  programme. 
As  the  successful  candidate  in  five  previous  elections  against  five 
different  Liberal  candidates,  I  may  also  claim  some  direct  knowledge 
of  electioneering  tactics.  As  a  member  of  the  defeated  Unionist 
party  now  in  opposition,  and  with  ample  opportunity  for  reflection, 
it  is  possible  calmly  to  consider  the  situation. 

First,  as  to  the  electioneering  methods  of  the  Labour  party. 
These  have  been  simple  and  direct,  and,  on  the  whole,  consistent. 
Appeal  has  been  made  to  the  wage-earning  classes  to  vote  for  men 
of  their  own  class  to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  represent  them  independently.  No  alliance  is  to  be  made  with 
any  other  party  in  the  State.  It  has  been  a  class  appeal  pure  and 
simple.  The  '  disinherited  democracy '  is  at  length  to  assert  its 
sovereign  political  power,  and  to  exercise  that  power  for  its  own  ends. 

I  have  said  that  their  methods  have  been,  on  the  whole,  consistent. 
The  L.R.C.  (Labour  Representation  Committee)  have  insisted  on 
the  insertion  of  the  following  clause  in  their  revised  constitution, 
to  which  all  Labour  candidates  are  required  to  subscribe  : 

To  form  or  join  a  distinct  group  in  Parliament,  with  its  own  Whips  and  its 
own  policy  on  Labour  questions,  to  abstain  strictly  from  identifying  themselves 
with  or  promoting  the  interests  of  any  section  of  the  Liberal  or  Conservative 
parties,  and  not  to  oppose  any  other  candidates  recognised  by  this  Committee, 
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All  such  candidates  shall  pledge  themselves  to  accept  this  constitution,  to  abide 
by  the  decisions  of  the  group  in  carrying  out  the  aims  of  this  constitution,  or 
resign,  and  to  appear  before  their  constituencies  under  the  title  of  Labour 
candidates  only. 

But  in  addition  to  Mr.  John  Burns,  formerly  a  '  Labour  '  champion, 
but  now  a  Cabinet  Minister,  four  strong  Labour  representatives, 
Messrs.  Steadman,  Eichard  Bell,  Ward,  and  Havelock  Wilson,  have 
refused  to  subscribe  to  this  condition,  and  yet  they  have  all  been 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  presumably  by  the  Labour  vote. 
To  this  extent,  therefore,  there  is  an  obvious  flaw  in  their  virtue  as  an 
homogeneous  independent  party.  But  the  Labour  party  are  involved 
in  another  compromise  of  a  far  graver  kind.  The  Irish  Nationalists 
have  claimed  them  on  English  public  platforms  as  allies,  and  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  himself  has  publicly  acknowledged  the  alhance.1 
Wherever  Nationalist  orators  have  addressed  British  audiences, 
they  have  usually  appealed  to  the  Labour  vote.  During  the  recent 
election  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  speaking  in  support  of  the  Labour 
candidate  who  defeated  me  at  St.  Helens,  said  : 

I  have  come  to  help  as  much  as  I  can  the  Labour  candidate.  I  am  commis- 
sioned by  Mr.  John  Kedmond  and  the  Irish  leaders  to  give  whatever  assistance 
lies  in  my  power  where  my  own  people  reside  in  Great  Britain,  and  where  a 
Labour  candidate  is  coming  forward.  .  .  .  We  want  more  Labour  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  "When  you  have  100  or  150  Labour  members  there 
— you  can  take  it  from  me — when  that  day  comes  you  will  have  as  staunch 
allies  every  single  Nationalist  elected  in  Ireland  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

No  doubt  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  could  be  cited ; 
while  in  the  election  addresses  and  speeches  of  Labour  candidates 
for  British  constituencies  where  there  is  an  appreciable  Irish  Nation- 
alist vote  virtual  promises  of  Home  Kule  support  have  always  been 
given. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Labour  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  will  inevitably  find  themselves  committed 
to  an  alliance,  tacit  or  expressed,  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  party, 
and  that  the  exigencies  of  Parliamentary  warfare  will  cement  this 
alliance.  If  the  Nationalists  can  further  Home  Rule  by  supporting  the 
Labour  programme  and  so  gain  the  Labour  vote  for  their  own  purposes, 
they  will  assuredly  do  so. 

Passing  from  these  discrepancies,  we  find  that  Labour  candidates 

1  The  following  report  appeared  in  a  Lancashire  paper  during  the  election  : — 
'  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  said  that  the  Labour  party  stood  first  and  foremost  for  Labour 
questions.  Whilst  that  was  so,  if  there  could  be — as  it  appeared  there  could  be — a 
good  friendly  understanding  arrived  at  between  the  seventy-five  Irish  members  and 
the  forty  or  forty -five  Labour  members,  that  would  represent  a  voting  strength  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  120,  and  he  cared  not  how  strong  a  Government  might  be,  it 
could  not  afford  to  fly  in  the  face  of  120  votes.  He  said  that  because  it  gave  them 
more  than  ever  the  hope  that  the  new  Parliament  would  see  things  attempted  and 
done  which  hitherto  had  not  got  beyond  the  stage  of  platform  promises.' 
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and  their  supporters  have  made  ample  use  of  current  electioneering 
cries  for  their  own  ends.  '  Dear  Food  '  and  '  Chinese  Labour  '  have 
been  worked  for  all  they  are  worth.  In  view  of  the  lead  given  them 
in  this  respect  by  Liberal  and  Radical  candidates,  some  of  them 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  they  would  have  been  more  than  human 
had  they  not  done  so,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune 
for  '  Labour '  purposes.  It  is  practically  certain  that  these  two 
cries  alone,  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  Labour  programme,  and 
apart  from  the  wave  of  Socialism  now  going  through  the  industrial 
classes,  have  gained  thousands  of  votes  and  many  seats  both  for 
Radicalism  and  for  Labour. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  touch  upon  the  merits  of  'Dear  Food ' 
and  'Chinese  Labour,'  beyond  remarking  that  the  whole  political 
history  of  England  may  be  ransacked  without  finding  greater  election- 
eering frauds  than  these  two  cries,  or  frauds  that  have  imposed  more 
successfully  upon  the  British  electorate. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  in  two  respects  the  independence  of  the 
Labour  party  is  open  to  criticism,  and  that  some  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances have  helped  the  entrance  of  that  party  into  the  House 
of  Commons. 

But  what  is  its  real  programme  ?  What  are  the  practical  ends 
it  has  in  view  ?  And  by  what  methods  does  it  propose  to  gain  them  ? 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  has  classified  the  policy  of  the  Labour  party  as  laid 
down  by  its  annual  congresses  into  reforms  that  are  fundamental, 
and  reforms  that  are  merely  expedient,  including  among  the  latter 
such  questions  as  Registration  Reform  and  Payment  of  Members. 
In  passing,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  he,  for  one,  does  not  consider 
this  latter  question  urgent,  but  rather  seems  to  advocate  the  view  that 
it  is  better  that  the  members  of  Trades  Unions  who  now  find  the 
funds  should  continue,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  to  hold  the  purse- 
strings,  and  so  maintain  full  control  of  their  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Here,  again,  is  a  new  departure  in  British  politics. 
The  Labour  party,  unlike  any  previous  political  party,  apart  from 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  that  has  ever  existed  in  this  country,  are  to  be 
the  paid  delegates  of  a  particular  class  of  the  community. 

Under  the  head  of  Electoral  Reform  Mr.  Hardie  advocates  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  as  urgent.  He  then  goes  on  to  mention 
the  fundamental  matters  that,  in  his  view,  are  also  really  urgent, 
among  which,  curiously  enough,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  These  funda- 
mental matters  include  meals  for  school-children ;  amendment  of 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  whereby  the  cost  of  labour  colonies 
and  other  similar  undertakings  should  be  placed  upon  the  public 
funds,  if  necessary  by  means  of  Treasury  grants ;  and  public  subsidies 
for  land  afforestation  and  reclamation,  and  in  aid  of  Trades  Union 
sick  funds.  Then  come  old  age  pensions ;  acquisition  of  the  whole 
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of  the  schools  of  the  country  by  and  for  the  nation ;  and  the  con- 
ferring of  full  powers  upon  municipalities  for  the  acquisition  of  land. 
To  balance  these  proposals,  which  obviously  involve  an  extravagant 
national  and  local  expenditure — regardless  of  economics — of  very 
many  millions  sterling,  a  graduated  income  tax  and  the  reduction  of 
our  military  expenditure  are  advocated  as  items  to  be  placed  on 
the  credit  side  of  our  national  balance-sheet. 

Apart  from  these  items  of  policy  which  directly  concern  our 
national  finances,  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill,  as  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Whittaker  in  1905,  is  mentioned  as  a  matter 
in  which  the  Labour  party  will  brook  no  delay.  This  measure  is 
doubtless  advocated  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  Taff  Vale 
decision  has  greatly  hampered  the  action  of  Trades  Unions  in  the  case 
of  trade  disputes.  Serious  financial  responsibility  may  now  be 
incurred  by  the  illegal  action  of  Trades  Union  officials,  and  freedom 
from  such  responsibility  is  therefore  most  ardently  desired  by  the 
Trades  Unions  and  the  Labour  party,  with  the  view,  of  course,  of 
exercising  greater  power  and  control  over  the  employer  of  labour 
should  trades  disputes  unfortunately  arise,  coupled  with  absolute 
freedom  as  to  the  use  and  disposal  of  Trades  Union  funds.  All,  or 
nearly  all  the  above  proposals,  in  some  cases  amplified  or  amended, 
and  with  the  addition  of  proposals  for  a  minimum  wage  and  an 
universal  eight  hours  working  day,  are  again  set  out  in  a  further 
article  by  the  same  writer,  appearing  in  the  National  Review  for 
February,  after  the  Parliamentary  Labour  party  had  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  now  writes  with  all  the  added 
weight  and  authority  of  a  true  political  prophet  in  this  respect. 

The  above-mentioned  main  items  of  the  Labour  policy  are  given 
on  the  authority  of  a  writer  with  some  Parliamentary  experience. 
Further  information  on  the  subject  can  be  gleaned  from  other  sources, 
such  as,  for  example,  from  the  articles  of  Mr.  Kobert  Blatchford,  the 
editor  of  the  Clarion,  and  from  the  political  addresses  and  speeches 
of  the  various  Labour  candidates  throughout  the  country  in  the  recent 
election.  They  all  breathe  the  same  tone,  and  in  most  cases  are 
frankly  socialistic.  Direct  appeal  is  made  to  the  wage-earning  classes 
as  opposed  to  the  capitalist  and  the  employer.  The  'tyranny  of 
capital,'  and '  Labour  is  the  producer  of  all  wealth '  have  been  frequent 
and  favourite  texts. 

Opposition  to  the  class  of  '  wealth  and  privilege  '  has  been  openly 
declared.  In  his  second  article  (National  Review,  February  1906), 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  is  very  outspoken.  'No  amount  of  fine  writing,' 
he  declares, '  can  obscure  the  fact  that  the  advent  of  a  Labour  party, 
strongly  imbued  and  leavened  with  Socialism,  is  a  menace  to  the 
privileges  and  monopolies  which  enable  the  denizens  of  Mayfair  to 
revel  in  riotous  excess,  whilst  their  victims,  both  in  England,  India 
and  South  Africa,  reek  in  poverty.'  From  this  point  of  view  he 
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proceeds,  among  other  things,  to  comment  on  the  concentration  and 
increase  of  capital  in  various  large  enterprises  here  and  in  the  United 
States,  resulting,  as  he  endeavours  to  show,  in  increased  production 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  decreased  demand  for  workers  on  the  other. 

Turning  again  to  our  other  sources  of  information,  vague  pro- 
posals for  the  nationalisation  of  land,  railways  and  minerals  have 
been  boldly  advanced  in  many  quarters,  the  abolition  or  extinction 
by  taxation  of  mining  royalties  in  particular  being  a  favourite  and 
telling  theme  in  English  coal-mining  centres.  On  these  points  details 
have  not  been  entered  into,  the  general  ideas  being  considered  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Labour  votes.  The  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  also  advocated,  doubtless  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

I  have  endeavoured  thus  shortly  to  summarise  the  main  items 
of  the  declared  Labour  policy,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  and 
analyse  their  underlying  principles  and  motive  power. 

With  some  of  the  proposals  enumerated  above  all  right-thinking 
and  earnest-minded  men  will,  in  principle  at  all  events,  no  doubt 
heartily  sympathise.  We  would  all  like  to  see  school-children  ade- 
quately fed,  provided,  of  course,  parental  thriftlessness  and  neglect 
are  not  thereby  to  be  too  widely  encouraged.  Every  humane  man 
would  like  to  support  some  practical  scheme  of  old  age  pensions, 
again  provided  that  the  drunken  and  the  thriftless  shall  not  thereby 
be  too  generously  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  thrifty  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  misdeeds,  and  so  encouraged  to  further 
idleness  and  misconduct ;  and  also  provided  the  cost  of  any  such 
scheme  be  not  prohibitive.2  So  far  the  difficulty  has  been  to  evolve 
an  old  age  pension  scheme  that  will  command  the  support  of  any 
large  body  of  fair-minded  and  practical  politicians. 

The  above  sentiments,  now  they  are  written,  appear  almost  as 
copy-book  platitudes,  and  yet  they  are  given  as  necessary  instances 
of  the  economic  and  social  difficulties  that  appear  to  be  generally 
evaded  or  ignored  by  the  leaders  and  supporters  of  the  Labour  party. 

Here,  then,  is  our  first  ground  of  criticism  and  comment  on  the 
Labour  policy  now  under  review.  Making  ample  allowance  for 
platform  romance  during  the  heat  of  an  election  campaign,  the  main 
fact  remains  that  a  purely  class  appeal  lias  been  made  by  the  Labour 
party,  in  which  all  practical  economic  considerations  have  been 
thrown  to  the  winds,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  human  lot  have  been 
appealed  to  and  played  upon  in  order  to  secure  Parliamentary  support. 

It  thus  follows  that  one  great  source  of  weakness  in  the  Labour 
party  will  be  their  inability  to  satisfy,  by  Parliamentary  action,  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  they  may  have  raised  among  their  working- 
class  constituents.  A  few  sessions  in  the  House  of  Commons  may 
help  to  convince  some  of  the  new  Labour  members  how  limited  are 

2  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  confess  themselves 
unable  to  solve  this  problem.    See  the  daily  Press  of  February  16. 
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the  powers  of  Parliament,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  equalise  the 
distribution  of  wealth  by  statute ;  but  by  the  time  they  have  learnt 
this  lesson  they  may  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  men  who 
sent  them  there. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  underlying  principle  and  motive  power 
of  the  Labour  party  is  true  Socialism,  or,  in  other  words,  a  desire 
so  to  alter  and  readjust  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  the  rights  of 
private  contract  and  of  private  property,  and  to  interfere  by  legislation 
with  the  freedom  of  private  enterprise  as  to  bring  about  a  social  and 
industrial  revolution. 

In  my  opinion  no  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform 
can  be  advanced  than  the  fact  that  the  Labour  policy,  thus  advocated, 
has  met  with  a  certain  measure  of  success  in  this  election.  For  it 
argues  the  existence  of  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  and  unrest  among 
the  wage-earners  to  whom  it  has  been  addressed,  emphasised  as  it  has 
been  by  the  large  numbers  of  our  unemployed.  The  seed  of  Socialism 
has  thus  fallen  on  fertile  ground ;  and,  with  the  adventitious  help — 
shall  we  say  unsavoury  top-dressing  ? — of  *  Chinese  Slavery,'  &c.,  and 
the  fertilising  swing  of  the  political  pendulum,  has  yielded  a  fairly 
good  harvest  of  votes.  But  industrial  discontent  argues  industrial 
disease,  and  in  itself  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  glib  assurances  of 
Free-importers  that  all  is  well  with  our  trade  and  industries. 

But  the  main  weakness  of  the  Labour  party  and  the  Trades  Unions 
is,  not  that  they  are  agitating  without  reason,  but  that  their  diagnosis 
of  the  case  is  altogether  mistaken,  and  therefore  that  their  treatment 
is  wrong.  Socialism  is  far  too  drastic  a  remedy,  if  remedy  it  be,  for 
an  old  and  complicated  social  and  industrial  system  like  our  own; 
and  its  advocacy  can  only  result  in  ultimate  discredit  for  its  advocates 
and  injury  to  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  advanced.  Let  us  take 
some  simple  illustrations  of  our  meaning.  The  Socialism  of  the 
Labour  party  appears  to  take  no  heed  whatever  of  our  foreign  and 
colonial  trade.  It  is  self-centred  in  these  two  small  islands  in  the 
North  Sea,  which  have  long  since  been  unable  either  to  feed  or  to 
employ  from  their  own  resources  the  teeming  millions  of  our  home 
population.  Our  industrial  employment,  as  well  as  our  daily  bread, 
is  now  largely  dependent  on  over-sea  supplies  and  on  foreign  and 
colonial  trade.  How  then  can  a  policy  be  sound  and  comprehensive 
which  leaves  out  of  account  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
case  ?  British  Trades  Unions  can  pass  regulations  controlling  their 
own  members,  and  advocate  legislation  involving  extravagant  national 
expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  and  restricting  or  interfering  with  the 
employment  of  private  capital  at  home  on  the  other,  but  they  can 
exercise  no  control  at  all  over  foreign  or  colonial  industries  and 
over  the  investment  of  capital  abroad.  Here  again  is  another  fatal 
flaw  in  the  soundness  of  their  logic.  Apart  from  other  objections, 
unless  their  Socialism  is  worldwide,  it  can  under  no  circumstances 
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be  of  any  avail.  The  fugitive  nature,  the  fluidity  of  capital,  is 
entirely  left  out  of  account  in  the  Labour  propaganda.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  preach  against  the  '  tyranny  of  capital,'  but  it  is  necessary  first 
to  catch  your  hare  before  you  cook  it.  Capital  will  persist  in  seeking 
the  best  markets ;  will  inevitably  continue  to  flow  into  the  most 
remunerative  channels.  The  British  holder  of  an  adequate  amount 
of  Japanese  bonds,  for  example,  or  the  British  employer  of  foreign 
labour  abroad,  can  afford,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  to  smile 
at  the  legislation,  be  it  never  so  socialistic,  of  a  British  House  of 
Commons.  The  parliamentary  sceptre  which  Labour  seeks  to  touch 
has  a  strictly  limited  sway. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that,  for  the  wage-earner  himself,  this  part  of  the 
question  is  a  matter  of  urgent  concern,  of  most  heart-rending  earnest- 
ness. For  he  cannot  so  readily  follow  across  the  seas  the  capital 
which  once  employed  him,  and  which  may  have  taken  wings  and 
flown  either  on  account  of  competition  from  abroad,  to  which  the 
wage-earner  has  been  blind,  or  because  of  penal  legislation  at  home, 
which  the  wage-earner  himself  has  been  misled  into  advocating. 

I  have  beside  me,  as  I  write,  a  list  of  nearly  thirty  British  industrial 
firms  or  companies  who  have  removed  their  capital  and  business, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  foreign  countries  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  This  means  that  a  large  amount  of  British  capital 
is  now  employing  thousands  of  foreign  workmen,  possibly  to  its  own 
greater  advantage,  but  to  the  direct  and  certain  detriment  of  our  own 
home-bred  wage-earning  class.  Yet  the  speeches  and  propaganda 
of  the  Labour  party  may  be  ransacked  without  rinding  the  slightest 
reference  to,  or  explanation  of,  this  phenomenon,  and — a  fortiori — 
without  any  suggested  remedy  for  such  an  industrial  evil. 

We  can  find  object  lessons  on  every  hand  of  British  industrial 
disease  with  which  the  declared  Labour  policy  is  impotent  to  deal. 

A  certain  factory  was  not  long  since  erected  in  the  south  of  England, 
at  a  cost  of  200,0002.,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  product  till  then  imported 
from  Germany.  The  natural  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
particular  product  are  at  least  as  good  in  this  country  as  in  Germany. 
The  calculations  of  profit  on  which  the  enterprise  was  started,  and 
the  necessary  capital  expended,  were  based  on  the  ruling  price  of 
the  German  imported  article.  The  day  the  works  were  started, 
giving  employment  at  good  wages  to  many  hundreds  of  British  work- 
men, the  German  producers,  protected  in  their  own  home  market 
by  a  tariff  wall,  cut  down  the  price  of  their  exported  product  to  a  figure 
below  the  cost  of  production,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  under- 
selling the  new  British  enterprise — England,  with  its  open  door,  being 
the  only  country  in  the  civilised  world  where  such  an  operation  is 
possible.  The  British  factory  struggled  on  for  a  few  months,  found 
itself  working  at  a  loss,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  close  its  doors. 
The  capital  expended  was  lost ;  the  British  workmen  were  discharged, 
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and  the  German  producers,  having  succeeded  in  their  design,  then 
raised  the  price  of  their  exported  product  even  higher  than  before. 
Thus  even  the  consumer  enjoyed  no  permanent  advantage. 

Numerous  other  similar  instances  of  the  unfair  operation — to 
the  wage-earners — of  free  imports  versus  high  tariffs  could  be  given 
did  space  permit.  One  more  will  serve  my  purpose.  Many  years 
ago  the  manufacture  of  sugar-machinery  for  export  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  was  an  important  Glasgow  industry,  which  gave  employment 
at  high  wages  to  many  skilled  Scotch  mechanics.  At  that  time 
England  and  France  had  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  return  for  the  '  open  door.'  This  guarantee  was  allowed 
to  lapse.  The  United  States  promptly  made  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  the  Sandwich  Islanders  ;  a  prohibitive  import  tariff  was  straight- 
way clapped  on  to  Glasgow  sugar-machinery  in  consequence  of  this 
treaty ;  and  now  the  Sandwich  Islanders  obtain  all  their  machinery 
from  the  United  States,  that  particular  Glasgow  industry  was  killed, 
and  many  skilled  British  workmen  lost  a  good  job.  An  ounce  of 
(tariff)  practice  is  worth  a  ton  of  (free  trade)  theory.  The  '  Cobden ' 
politician  has  yet  to  be  found  who  is  capable  of  persuading  the  par- 
ticular British  workman  thus  deprived  of  employment  that  he  is 
really  benefiting  by  free  imports  versus  high  tariffs.  But  the  main 
point  here  is  that  the  socialistic  programme  of  the  Labour  party 
does  not  and  cannot  deal  with  these  processes  which  are  yearly  going 
on  to  the  detriment  of  the  wage-earning  classes. 

Again,  we  find  an  apparently  absolute  disregard  by  the  Labour 
party  of  the  economic  conditions  which  necessarily  govern  the  employ- 
ment oij,  capital.  Judging  from  the  general  tone  of  their  utterances 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  loss  of  over  50,OOOZ.3  shown  by  the  accounts 
of  the  Thames  Steamboat  Service,  for  example,  disturbs  them  in 
the  least,  or  causes  them  to  reflect  that  sooner  or  later  the  general 
community,  including  the  wage-earner,  must  pay  this  loss,  and,  pro 
tanto,  suffer  in  consequence. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  disregard  is  their  atti- 
tude towards  the  Transvaal  gold-mining  industry.  '  Chinese  Slavery ' 
proved,  as  we  have  seen,  so  good  an  electioneering  cry,  that  all  respect 
for  sober  economic  truth  vanished  when  it  was  shrieked  from  the 
political  platform.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  unfair  to  the  ordinary 
British  artisan  to  say  that  he  really  does  not  care  a  straw  for  the 
personal  welfare  of  the  Chinese  coolie  8,000  miles  away,  whom  he  has 
never  seen.  What  no  doubt  roused  his  ire — and  rightly  so,  if  true — 
was  the  thought  that  honest  British  labour  was  being  wantonly  dis- 
placed in  South  Africa  by  imported  Chinese  slaves  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  a  few  rich  men  who  live,  for  choice,  in  '  riotous  excess '  in  their 
palaces  in  Park  Lane.  One  can  hardly  be  surprised,  perhaps,  that  this 
wonderful  fairy  tale  obtained  so  wide  a  credence  amongst  intelligent 
8  Now  increased  to  over  70,OOOZ.  loss. 
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British  working-men,  when  a  Cabinet  Minister  like  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton, 
for  example,  is  reported  to  have  gravely  informed  a  meeting  of  London 
artisans  that  the  sole  reason  for  the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies 
into  the  Transvaal  was  that  a  few  rich  men  might  get  the  gold  out 
of  the  earth  a  little  more  quickly  ! 

But  my  point  here  is  the  economic  side  of  gold-mining  generally 
from  the  Labour  view.  It  may  surprise  Labour  leaders  to  be  told, 
what  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  true,  that  our  wage-earning  classes 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  encouragement 
of  gold-mining  enterprise  everywhere,  and  particularly  within  the 
Empire.  With  them  it  is  a  case  of  *  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.' 
Pages  could  be  written  on  this  subject.  Space  will  only  permit  a 
brief  mention  of  it.  More  than  half  the  gold  obtained  from  Mother 
Earth,  as  well  as  at  least  half  the  capital  expended  in  endeavouring 
to  obtain  it,  goes  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  working-classes. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  balance  is  circulated  among  store-keepers, 
machinery-makers,  &c.,  &c.  Only  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  total  gold  won  is  available  for  '  Park  Lane  debauchery.' 4  The 
risk  of  the  enterprise,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  entirely  borne 
by  the  capitalist.  Colonial  law,  for  example,  rightly  makes  mining 
wages  an  absolute  first  charge  on  the  gold  mine  and  all  it  contains. 
So  the  wage-earner  runs  little  or  no  risk.  Some  indirect  risk  he  must 
run,  for  the  sudden  paralysis  of  a  gold-mining  centre  spells  loss, 
and  possibly  ruin,  for  that  particular  centre  or  community,  and  the 
waves  of  such  loss  may  spread  far  and  wide. 

Again,  gold-mining  is  not  a  competitive  industry,  and,  where 
successful,  is  a  direct  and  undiluted  material  benefit  not  only  to  the 
particular  community  where  it  is  carried  on,  but  to  the  country  at 
large.  There  can  be  no  over-production  of  gold.  At  all  events,  the 
world  has  never  yet  witnessed  it.  Nature  holds  this  precious  metal 
in  too  tight  c.  grip,  and  only  gradually  yields  it  in  response  to  persever- 
ing and  scientific  mining.  A  sheet  of  plate  glass,  a  ton  of  manufactured 
steel,  a  bale  of  cloth,  a  motor  car,  a  horse,  a  diamond  tiara,  &c.,  &c., 
have  no  arbitrary  fixed  value.  They  are  respectively  worth  what 
they  will  fetch  in  the  world's  market.  But  an  ounce  of  gold  is  always 
worth  a  fixed  standard  value.  In  this  respect,  again,  the  gold-mining 
industry  is  differentiated  from  every  other,  for  it  follows  that  its  cost 
of  production  must  have  a  corresponding  fixed  limit.  If  an  ounce  of 
gold  costs  even  one  shilling  more  than  its  value  (4:1.)  to  produce,  it  is 
obviously  not  worth  producing,  and  had  better  be  left  in  the  bowels 

4  The  round  figures  in  the  Transvaal- industry  are  as  follows:  Average  gold  value 
of  one  ton  of  Transvaal  ore,  36s.  Of  this  amount,  8s.,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost 
of  production,  is  expended  in  (superior)  white  labour  ;  6s.,  or  25  per  cent.,  is  expended 
in  coloured  labour  ;  10s.,  or  42  per  cent.,  represents  expenditure  for  fuel  and  stores, 
leaving  a  profit  of  12s.  per  ton  for  the  industry,  out  of  which  taxes,  depreciation,  &c., 
have  to  be  met.  The  average  net  profit  on  the  whole  capitalised  mining  value  of  the 
Transvaal  is  approximately  4  per  cent. 
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of  the  earth.  Apart  from  any  other  considerations,  here  is  a  law  as 
fixed  and  immutable  as  fate,  which  prevents  in  many  cases — where 
the  ore  is  low-grade — the  employment  of  high-priced  white  labour 
for  manual  gold-mining  work.  In  the  majority  of  Transvaal  mines  it 
means  either  the  employment  of  coloured  labour  or  shutting  down,  all 
socialistic  legislation  notwithstanding.  Apart  from  the  ethical  view, 
which  I  am  not  discussing  here,  it  is  clearly  better  business  for  wage- 
earners  the  world  over,  in  their  own  material  interests,  to  encour- 
age mining  enterprise  wherever  and  whenever  possible.  The  greater 
the  gold  production,  the  better  the  labour  mafket. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  if  the  Transvaal  be  left  alone  to  manage 
its  own  industries  as  it  thinks  best,  a  sum  approximating  100,000,OOOL 
sterling  will  be  spent  during  the  next  ten  years  in  mining  machinery, 
stores,  &c.,  by  the  South  African  mining  industry.  Judging  by  past 
experience  it  may  safely  be  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  this  sum 
will,  or  should,  be  expended  in  the  employment  of  British  labour, 
or  in  the  purchase  of  British  labour  products.  The  moral  is  plain. 
Yet  during  the  recent  election  the  Labour  party  strained  every 
nerve — to  say  nothing  of  straining  truth — in  order  to  prevent  such 
possible  expenditure. 

A  Dutchman  was  once  looking  at  the  mountains  of  the  moon 
through  a  powerful  telescope.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether 
he  thought  there  was  any  gold  there  he  at  once  made  reply,  '  There 
can't  be — I  see  no  Englishmen  there.'  One  of  the  reasons  why  London 
is  now  the  financial  centre  of  the  world's  gold  market  is  doubtless 
the  fact  that  the  restless  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
has  always  led  the  van  in  the  search  for  this  yellow  metal  which, 
though  intrinsically  useless  for  the  real  wants  of  life,  is  yet  the  standard 
of  the  world's  exchange,  and  the  available  amount  of  which,  in  any 
particular  community,  is  the  main  factor  in  there  determining  the 
prices  for  labour  and  for  labour  products.  Unfortunately,  these 
abstract  truths  are  unsuited  for  a  political  platform,  and  probably 
do  not  appeal  to  the  man  in  the  street.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  they  find  no  place  in  the  present  philosophy  of  the  Labour  party. 

So  much  then  for  this  general  survey.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  has 
advanced  one  tentative  proposal  which  I  earnestly  trust  will  be 
carried  out,  namely,  that  a  Commission  of  Labour  M.P.s  should  be 
sent  to  confer  with  their  compatriots  in  each  of  our  self-governing 
Colonies.  No  wiser  or  more  profitable  step,  in  my  judgment,  could 
possibly  be  taken,  particularly  from  a  general  Trades  Union  point  of 
view.  The  British  Labour  M.P.s  who  may  go  to  our  Colonies  will 
doubtless  return  wiser  men,  with  enlarged  ideas  and  a  wider  field 
of  vision.  Also  they  may  then  be  able  to  tell  us  why  the  British 
workman  is  always  a  Protectionist  abroad,  though  the  present 
Government  would  have  us  believe  that  he  is  always  a  Free  Trader 
at  home. 
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As  an  ardent  Tariff  Reformer  I  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  Trades  Unions  of  this  country  will  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  our  present  system  of  free  imports  is  opposed  to  their  interests 
as  wage-earners,  and  will  insist  on  its  reform.  I  even  anticipate  an 
expression  of  their  keen  regret  that  this  great  truth  had  not  been 
realised  by  them  before  ;  and  they  will  then  doubtless  be  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  their  colonial  kinsmen  and  brother-workers  in 
bringing  about  preferential  trading  throughout  the  Empire.  All 
this  is  in  the  future ;  but  the  future  is  with  us.  Magna  est  veritas  et 
prcevalebit.  Possibly  the  happy  result  may  be  arrived  at  by  a  process 
of  exhaustion.  In  the  past  Trades  Unions  have  tried  various  false 
remedies  in  order  to  achieve  a  great  and  worthy  end,  namely,  better 
industrial  conditions,  moderate  hours  of  work,  good  wages  and  no 
unemployed.  The  false  remedies  have  been,  restrictions  on  individual 
enterprise,  restrictions  on  labour-saving  machinery,  restrictions  on 
production.  These  have  all  failed,  though  occasionally  their  enforce- 
ment has  been  attempted  by  the  terrible  method  of  prolonged  and 
widespread  strikes.  Now  they  are  trying  Socialism  and  class  legisla- 
tion, and  these  also  are  bound  to  fail.  So  we  may  eventually  see 
the  evolution  of  a  true  Labour  party  pledged  to  Tariff  Reform  and 
Commercial  Federation  for  the  Empire. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  the  great  Liberal  and  Labour  victory 
of  the  recent  election  is  in  no  sense  whatever  a  victory  for  Free  Trade 
(so-called),  or  a  defeat  of  Tariff  Reform.  The  victory  has  been  the 
natural  and  combined  result  of  (1)  the  swing  of  the  political  pendulum 
after  a  prolonged  Unionist  administration ;  (2)  '  Chinese  Labour ' 
and  '  Dear  Food '  romances  opportunely  made  use  of ;  and  (3)  a 
socialistic  Labour  wave  in  our  industrial  centres. 

The  great  issues  of  Tariff  Reform  and  Colonial  Preference  have  yet 
to  be  decided. 

HENRY  SETON-KARR. 
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THE  UNEMPLOYED  AND  TRADES  UNIONS 


THE  great  sympathy  which  exists  on  all  sides,  from  the  highest  in  the 
land  to  the  lowest,  with  the  unemployed,  has  caused  large  sums  of 
money  to  be  subscribed  to  relieve  the  suffering  which  exists.  I  would 
respectfully  point  out  that  this  annual  opiate,  supplied  by  well-meaning 
people  in  order  to  deaden  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  relieve  misery,  is  a 
mistake. 

Let  us  bravely  go  to  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and,  however  painful  it 
may  be,  apply  the  surgeon's  knife  to  eradicate  the  germs  of  the  disease 
that  every  winter  breaks  out  with  increasing  violence. 

Trades  unions  were  formed  in  the  early  days  of  manufacture  in 
order  to  secure  a  fair  rate  of  wages  for  labour  and  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  subscribers  to  them  when  unemployed. 

Not  a  word  can  be  said  against  the  noble  men  who  originated  the 
idea,  but  they  never  for  one  moment  contemplated  that  their  labours 
to  avoid  misery  would  in  the  future  prevent  starving  men  and  women 
from  accepting  the  relief  within  their  reach  when  unemployed  because 
the  work  offered  by  the  relief  organisation  could  not  be  paid  for  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  trades  unions  had  laid  down  as  a  correct  price 
for  regular  employment. 

Trades  unions  have  for  years  been  the  champions  of  labour,  and 
they  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  present  crisis  without  outside 
help. 

The  drain,  however,  it  is  stated,  on  their  resources  has  of  late 
years  been  so  heavy,  in  organising  strikes,  payment  of  their  staff, 
and  in  assisting  trade  agitations  abroad,  that  they  fear  bankruptcy 
if  they  come  forward  to  cure  the  evil,  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  a 
serious  mistake  in  their  policy,  viz.  strikes,  when  trade  was  improving, 
which  although  successful  in  many  cases  in  raising  wages,  yet  during 
the  negotiations  caused  orders  to  be  cancelled  in  this  country  and 
executed  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  in  such  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner  that  the  trade  has  stuck  to  those  countries  in 
many  cases,  and  thus  strikes  are  responsible  for  a  number  of  the 
honest  unemployed,  who  if  the  trade  had  remained  in  England  would 
now  be  employed  in  executing  these  orders. 

If  trades  unions  in  a  straightforward  way  express  their  inability 
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to  meet  the  present  crisis,  we,  as  an  empire,  must  come  forward  and 
while  recognising  the  good  they  did  in  the  early  days  of  manufacture 
in  this  country,  now  relieve  them  of  a  position  they  can  no  longer 
occupy  either  with  dignity  or  with  benefit  to  the  working  men  on  whose 
subscriptions  they  depend  for  existence. 

It  is  a  legal  question  whether  the  trades  unions,  in  having  sent  large 
sums  of  money  out  of  this  country  to  assist  and  develop  strikes 
abroad,  have  not  been  unconsciously  guilty  of  a  very  serious  breach  of 
trust  by  utilising  funds  subscribed  by  working  men  in  this  country  in 
order  to  secure  for  themselves  individually  assistance  in  bad  times 
and  direct  personal  benefit  in  periods  of  trade  prosperity  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  my  proposal  by  which  trades 
unions  can  be  relieved  of  their  responsibility  and  the  honest  workers 
of  this  land  benefited  and  protected  in  the  days  of  sickness  and  old 
age  from  want  and  misery. 

(1)  In  every  centre  of  manufacture  let  a  '  Labour  Tribunal '  be 
formed,  composed  of  working  men  and  employers,  at  which  all  trade 
disputes  shall  be  equitably  and  legally  settled,  consisting  of  six  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  vote  by  the  operatives,  and  six  manufacturers  or 
employers  of  labour,  also  selected  by  vote,  with  a  duly  constituted 
barrister  judge  to  preside  at  the  meetings  and  thus  see  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  are  fulfilled. 

(2)  The  tribunal  might  be  elected  by  public  vote,  annually  or  for 
a  stated  term  of  years ;   vacancies  by  death  to  be  filled  up  by  vote 
when  they  occurred. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  votes  on  any  matter  brought  before  the  tribunal 
being  equal  in  number,  the  questions  to  be  referred  for  a  final  decision 
to  a  permanent  arbitrator,  a  man  of  the  stamp  of,  say,  Lord  Strathcona, 
who  would  enjoy  the  confidence  of  both  parties  and  knows  both  sides 
of  the  question. 

(4)  All  operatives,  all  labour  of  any  class,  when  accepting  engage- 
ments, and  all  people  engaging  this  labour,  to  covenant  to  abide  in  all 
things  by  the  decision  of  the  duly  constituted  Labour  Tribunal. 

(5)  Every  operative  or  labourer  to  pay  to  Government  a  weekly 
sum  out  of  his  or  her  wages,  but  the  amount  not  to  exceed  what  is 
now  being  paid  to  trades  unions. 

(6)  This  money  to  be  collected  by  the  employers,  and  weekly  paid 
into  the  Government  account,  at  a  bank  appointed  by  Government, 
thus  avoiding  all  unnecessary  outlay  in  collecting  the  money. 

(7)  A  set  of  books  to  be  kept,  and  open  to  Government  inspec- 
tion at  every  place  where  labour  is  employed,  showing  the  wages  paid 
and  the  sum  collected,  and  every  operative  or  labourer  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  savings  book  showing  the  wages  paid  weekly  and  the 
money  paid  to  his  credit  with  Government. 
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(8)  All  employers  of  labour  to  covenant  to  engage  no  labour  that 
does  not  agree  to  this  arrangement. 

(9)  Men  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old,  who  pay  this  sum,  to 
have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  a  pension  at  an  earlier  age  than  men  who 
commence  subscribing  when  much  older,  with  the  option,  in  place 
of  enjoying  a  pension  earlier,  of  their  wives,  in  the  event  of  their  death, 
receiving  an  allowance  until  they  marry  again,  or  their  children  arrive 
at  an  age  to  earn  wages. 

(10)  The  age  at  which  pensions  are  to  commence  must  at  the 
initiation  of  this  scheme  be  much  higher  than  when  it  has  developed 
into  a  flourishing  financial  position. 

(11)  A  subsistence  allowance  to  be  granted  when  sickness  dis- 
ables a  man  from  working,  as  certified  by  the  doctor,  and  free  medical 
attendance  to  be  provided  by  the  State. 

(12)  If  illness  or  accident  is  clearly  caused  through  intemperance, 
no  allowance  whatever  to  be  made. 

(13)  Manufacturers  and  employers  of  labour  to  pay  to  Government 
one-half  of  the  sum  subscribed  weekly  by  the  labour  they  employ, 
in  addition  to  the  sum  paid  by  the  operative.    In  return  for  this  to 
be  relieved  of  the  present  insurance  to  which  they  now  subscribe  in 
order  to  meet  the  claims  against  accidents  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act.    This  responsibility  would  have  to  be  met  by  Govern- 
ment and  paid  out  of  the  funds  thus  subscribed. 

(14)  Women  and  children  who  labour  also  to  subscribe  pro  rota. 

(15)  In  the  case  of  children  of  either  sex  commencing  to  subscribe 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  earn  wages,  to  be  entitled  to  a  certain  sum 
of  money  on  their  marriage  to  assist  in  starting  a  household. 

If  the  above  plan  were  adopted  pauperism  amongst  the  respectable 
class  would  be  much  decreased,  and  the  proud  independence  of  the 
working  classes  would  be  respected.  The  working  classes  would  be 
just  as  much  entitled  to  an  allowance  during  sickness  and  a  pension  in 
old  age  as  the  Indian  Civilian  is,  for  both  have  purchased  it.  Since  I 
stated  that  I  had  been  informed  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  finance 
which  characterised  the  working  of  our  present  poor-law  system,  and 
that  some  50Z.  to  60Z.,  it  was  reported,  goes,  out  of  every  100?.  collected 
in  poor-rates,  in  the  cost  of  collecting  and  working  the  system,  it  is 
pleasing  to  see  the  guardians'  expenses  are  being  overhauled,  and  that 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Stepney  Board,  a  motion  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Higley,  '  That  considering  the  abuses  which  have  crept  in  in  charging 
cab  fares  when  visiting  persons  chargeable  in  the  various  institutions, 
no  cab  fare  be  allowed  when  the  institution  to  be  visited  is  within  one 
mile  of  a  railway  station,  or  omnibus  or  tramway  route,'  was  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee.  A  further  motion  at  the  same  meeting, 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Kain,  '  That  a  return  be  furnished  showing  the 
amount  received  by  each  member  in  the  shape  of  expenses  during  the 
past  eighteen  months,'  was  not  proceeded  with. 
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At  the  present  time,  a  large  number  of  our  establishments  erected 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  are  not  answering  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  erected,  as  the  poor  cling  in  old  age  to  their  rela- 
tives, and  do  not  like  to  be  separated  from  them,  and  consider  it  a 
bitter  disgrace  to  have,  at  the  end  of  their  lives,  to  live  in  establishments 
which  stamp  the  dwellers  as  paupers. 

Government  has,  therefore,  in  these  establishments  a  valuable  asset 
which,  if  realised,  as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  allowed,  would 
go  a  considerable  way  to  increase  the  fund,  to  solve  the  problem  for 
old  age  pensions.  It  is  also  clear  that  by  the  eradication  of  pauperism 
from  amongst  the  respectable  class,  Government  would  have  funds 
at  its  disposal  raised  by  modified  poor-rates,  and  that,  as  it  would 
also  have  the  use  of  the  money  subscribed  by  the  operatives  and  their 
employers,  Government  would  be  enabled  without  increasing  taxation, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  after  reducing  it,  to  annually  put  aside  a  sum 
to  be  subscribed  to  the  Government  labour  old  age  pension  and 
sickness  fund.  We  should,  of  course,  still  require,  but  situated  in  the 
country  in  place  of  cities  and  towns,  Government  homes  of  rest  for 
the  aged  and  sick  who  had  no  relatives — places  where  old  couples 
or  single  people  could  inhabit  a  room,  which  they  would  keep  clean 
themselves,  with  a  common  dining-room  which  would  be  under  the 
charge  of  a  matron,  who  would  do  the  cooking,  thus  reducing  the 
exorbitant  expense  of  Bumbledom  which  characterises  our  workhouses 
of  the  present  day.  ^  .- 

Also,  all  the  food  required  in  these  Government  homes  of  rest 
could  be  contracted  for  at  a  certain  rate  per  head  with  some  great 
firm,  and  thus  we  should  know  the  actual  cost  per  head  of  paupers 
resident  in  these  homes. 

As  for  old  people  with  relatives,  these  relatives  would  gladly,  as  a 
rule,  receive  them  into  their  houses,  provided  they  received  4s.  a  week 
per  head. 

As  for  orphan  children,  these  should  be  placed  in  the  country, 
with  agricultural  labourers  or  small  working  farmers,  who  would 
gladly  receive  them  for  about  3$.  a  week,  provided  they  had  the  right 
to  their  services,  free  of  charge,  in  the  hours  not  taken  up  with  schooling, 
say  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

By  this  means  we  should,  in  place  of  creating  'guttersnipes,' 
develop  a  generation  of  healthy,  country-reared  children,  who  would 
learn  agricultural  pursuits  and  also  to  love  the  country,  and  thus  fit 
themselves  either  to  develop  our  soil  or  make  respectable  colonists. 

Towns  and  cities  are  what  ruin  our  rising  generation.  In  conse- 
quence of  parents  labouring  in  cities  and  towns  we  shall  always  have, 
of  necessity,  a  large  portion  of  children  handicapped  in  this  way. 
Then,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  let  us  unnecessarily  increase  the 
number. 

The  cost  of  educating  these  children  sent  to  the  country  must  not, 
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however,  increase  the  burden  of  taxation,  already  bearing  so  heavily 
on  the  residents  in  the  country,  but  must  be  borne  by  Government, 
who  will  reap  the  benefit  in  the  future  of  a  healthy  childhood  being 
provided  for  destitute  children,  and  thus  making  them  strong  and 
able  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  either  in  this  country  or  in  our  colonies. 

It  may  interest  your  readers,  and  secure  support  for  the  measures 
I  advocate,  when  I  state  that  to-day,  in  every  German  factory  and 
household,  the  workers  are  subscribing  to  a  State  provision  against 
sickness  and  old  age. 

Also,  that  Germany  treats  that  dangerous  class  of  man  belonging 
to  the  unemployed,  who  has  no  desire  for  work  and  will  not  work  when 
it  is  provided  for  him,  as  a  person  incapable  of  looking  after  himself, 
and  establishments  are  provided  where  these  people  are  looked  after 
and  compelled  by  work  to  be  self -supporting,  in  place  of,  as  in  England, 
contaminating  the  healthy,  honest  worker  with  their  contagious 
disease. 

If  Germany  can  grapple  with  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  and 
pauperism,  surely  England  can.  To  Germany  must  all  praise  be  given 
for  having  acted  while  we  talked  and  by  well-intentioned  but  misguided 
charity  nourished  and  developed  the  evil  which  has  led  to  the  crisis 
which  at  present  confronts  us. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  it  was  after  consultation 
with  the  late  Canon  Blackley  and  studying  his  writings  that  Prince 
Bismarck  and  the  grand  old  Emperor  developed  the  present  scheme 
of  old  age  pensions  existing  in  Germany. 

DAVID  MCLAREN  MORRISON. 
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BRIXEN   AND    HEALTH 


I  MET  the  other  day  a  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  year  or  two. 
She  had  then  looked  out  of  tired  eyes,  her  face  was  drawn,  and  her 
languid  movements  seemed  more  those  of  an  aged  invalid  than  of  a 
woman  on  the  right  side  of  forty. 

I  now  saw  before  me  a  creature  svelte  and  strong,  who  seemed  to 
tread  on  air  like  a  goddess.  Her  eyes  had  the  fire  of  youth,  and  her 
shining  hair  framed  a  face  like  a  rose. 

4  What  have  you  done  ? '  I  exclaimed.     '  You  don't  look  twenty.' 

*  Oh,  Brixen,'  she  said. 

'  What  is  Brixen  ? '  I  asked. 

*  The  water  and  air  cure,  you  know.    Dr.  Guggenberg's  !    His  is  by 
far  the  best,  since  Father  Kneipp  is  dead.' 

I  am  interested  in  the  regeneration  of  humanity,  so  I  treasured 
this  information,  determining  to  go,  if  only  for  a  few  days,  and  judge 
for  myself  at  my  first  leisure  moment ;  not  as  a  patient,  for,  having 
studied  the  philosophy  of  life,  I  do  not,  thank  God,  require  cures,  but  as 
an  anxious  and  intelligent  amateur,  with  the  hope  of  improving  my 
knowledge  of  hygiene  for  the  benefit  of  a  world  suffering  through  its 
own  indolence,  carelessness,  stupidity,  greed,  or  vanity. 

One  morning  early  in  January  I  tore  myself  away  from  my  beauti- 
ful southern  home,  with  its  garden  still  full  of  roses  and  the  violets 
beginning  to  peep  out  of  sheltered  nooks,  to  face  the  battlefield  of  an 
Italian  railway  station.  The  one  I  am  alluding  to  is  a  most  dangerous 
place,  as  blows  are  freely  dealt,  right  and  left,  while  the  more  able- 
bodied  passengers  take  the  carriages  by  assault  as  the  trains  come  in. 
They  swarm  up  their  sides  like  bees,  and  it  is  a  real  case  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  The  weaker  vessels  have  to  content  themselves  with 
departing  standing  up  on  their  feet  in  the  corridors  of  the  cars.  This 
time,  however,  after  a  few  weeks'  correspondence  with  the  railway 
authorities  and  the  help  of  some  tall  and  open-handed  young  men, 
I  secured  a  place  in  a  coupe  and  never  emerged  from  it  till  midnight, 
when  I  stepped  out  on  the  frozen  snow  at  the  little  station  of  Brixen. 
Long  before  my  arrival  I  had  noticed  that  the  great  mountains  were 
swathed  in  spotless  white  down  to  their  feet  and  that  their  frigid 
garments  trailed  over  the  whole  valley,  also  I  saw  the  frost  embroider- 
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ing  transparent  flowerets  on  the  windows  of  the  compartment.  Para- 
celsus or  Ennemoser  or  Reichenbach  or  another  of  the  older  occultists 
says  that  these  ice  flowerets  are  the  spirits  of  the  flower-seeds  lying 
about  the  earth,  which  manifest  themselves  thus  in  the  winter.  The 
bright  northern  stars  were  twinkling  overhead,  and  I  was  prepared 
for  cold,  yet  as  I  left  the  overheated  railway  carriage,  the  almost  solid 
crystal  atmosphere  was  a  shock  to  me  after  the  soft  and  mobile  air  of 
the  South.  I  write  as  if  I  had  been  landed  in  Siberia,  yet  this  was  only 
a  valley  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Tyrol  miles  below  the  Brenner 
Pass  and  looked  upon  by  North  Germans  and  even  Austrians  as  a  mild 
winter  resort. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  arrived  at  the  '  Wasser-heilanstalt '  (anglice, 
Hydropathic  Establishment),  and  was  ushered  from  the  snowy  road 
almost  directly  into  a  simple  but  well -warmed  room  by  a  silent  atten- 
dant, who  whispered  with  finger  on  lips  that  no  noise  must  be  made,  for 
the  curfew  had  been  rung  three  hours  ago,  as  nine  is  the  fated  moment 
when  every  properly  educated  patient  ought  to  be  in  bed.  As  I 
drew  the  sheets  of  roughish  Kneipp  linen  over  me,  I  listened  to  the 
splash  and  rush  of  the  mountain  stream  which  came  through  the  open 
window  and  breathed  the  liquid  crystal  of  the  air  in  long  delighted 


On  the  door  of  the  large,  bare,  but  scrupulously  clean  dining  room 
a  notice  is  posted  that  after  nine  o'clock  no  breakfast  can  be  served 
and  that  those  who  come  late  to  meals  must  begin  at  the  point  at 
which  the  others  have  arrived.  I  was  in  ample  time  for  breakfast, 
and  as  I  gazed  at  these  injunctions  over  my  cocoa  and  bread  and 
butter  (honey  also  being  allowed)  I  reflected  upon  the  profound 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  they  displayed,  for  as  many 
or  most  of  the  patients  go  to  this  water  cure  for  what  they  are  pleased 
to  term  nerves,  but  which  is  generally  only  the  result  of  their  own 
misunderstood  way  of  living,  it  is  well  to  enforce  two  of  the  most 
important  conditions  for  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  viz. 
early  rising  and  punctuality. 

Somebody  has  said  that  the  English  were  being  left  behind  in  the 
race  of  peoples  because  the  whole  nation  rose  an  hour  too  late.  I 
should  almost  feel  inclined  to  make  it  two  hours,  instead  of  one  ! 

Morgenstunde  [morning  hour] 

Hat  Gold  im  Munde  [has  gold  in  its  mouth] 

is  a  German  and  most  true  adage.  Early  risers  alone  know  the  delight- 
ful peace  and  vigour  the  first  hours  of  the  morning  impart  to  work  or 
exercise,  also  to  them  is  given  the  luxury  of  having  time  for  everything. 
The  true  hygienist  is  persuaded  that  there  is  nothing  so  fatiguing  as 
getting  up  late.  As  to  having  breakfast  in  bed,  we  will  not  mention 
it  in  the  same  breath  with  Brixen  ! 

As  far  as  punctuality  is  concerned  (to  which  the  placard  on  the  door 
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also  alluded)  there  is  no  better  remedy  for  nerve  troubles  than  thinking 
of  others,  and  is  this  not  the  essence  of  punctuality  ? 

Though  only  an  amateur,  I  thought  a  bit  of  a  cure  would  be  interest- 
ing ;  I  therefore  sought  out  Dr.  von  Guggenberg,  the  head  and  director 
of  the  establishment.  He  is  a  man  much  beloved  by  his  patients  for 
his  ready  sympathy,  his  almost  unfailing  diagnosis,  and  his  cheerful 
upright  and  deeply  religious  character,  no  small  factor  in  so  many 
diseases  in  which  body  and  soul  are  inextricably  interlaced.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view  that  the  con- 
fidence which  Dr.  von  Guggenberg  inspires  also  in  other  respects  has 
caused  the  Province  of  South  Tyrol  to  elect  him  as  their  member  into 
the  Reichsrath,  which  forces  him  to  make  much  lamented  absences 
at  Innspruck  and  Vienna. 

During  our  colloquy  the  doctor  told  me  that  the  most  serious 
cases  generally  come  to  him  in  the  depth  of  the  winter,  as  then  it 
appears  the  reaction  is  strongest.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  almost  always  windless  air  at  that  season  must 
also  have  a  most  beneficent  effect. 

With  a  smile  at  my  assertion  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
the  matter  with  me  except  rare  and  very  transitory  reminders  of  a 
fall  I  had  had  years  ago,  the  doctor  said  he  would  write  out  a  little 
treatment  that  would  meet  my  case.  Every  patient  is  given  a  small 
book  into  which  these  treatments  are  inscribed  for  the  whole  week. 
Every  patient's  treatment  differs  from  the  other  patients'  and  no  two 
days  the  treatments  are  alike.  Mine  consisted  in  being  wrapped,  at  six 
in  the  morning,  into  a  sheet  dipped  into  a  decoction  of  hay-seeds 
(cold  of  course),  after  which  I  remained  an  hour  in  bed.  Then  at  half- 
past  ten,  after  half  an  hour's  very  brisk  walk,  cold  water  was  poured 
out  of  a  common  watering  can  over  my  arms,  beginning  from  my 
hands  to  the  shoulder  and  down  again.  After  this,  another  even 
quicker  walk.  During  the  afternoon  between  two  more  walks  my  feet 
and  knees  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  Some  days  I  had  large 
pine-needle  baths,  and  after  them  cold  water  was  dashed  all  over  me.  It 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  invigorating  effect  of  these  treatments 
and  the  perfectly  delicious  glow  that  follows.  One  afternoon  I  neglected 
my  walk  before  the  treatment,  and  I  got  no  reaction  and  felt  shivery 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  bath  cabins  are  all  open  at  the  top  and  only  separated  by 
wooden  partitions,  and  while  undergoing  one's  treatment  one  hears 
the  shrieks  and  wails  of  the  weak-minded  and  the  self-indulgent  under 
the  cold  jet  and  the  voice  of  the  active  and  intelligent  bathing  woman 
commending  the  courageous  ones,  who  bear  the  streams  poured  over 
them  with  befitting  dignity. 

A  favourite  remedy  for  a  cold  is  the  so-called  Spanish  mantle. 
This  ample  garment  is  dipped  into  cold  water,  wrung  out,  and  placed 
on  the  sufferer's  bed.  The  shivering  patient  is  laid  upon  it  and  tightly 
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rolled  up  in  it,  from  chin  to  toes,  just  like  a  mummy.  Several  blankets 
are  now  spread  over  the  utterly  helpless  victim  and  energetically  tucked 
in.  Thus  he  remains  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  not  able  even  to  drive  a 
fly  away  if  it  settles  on  his  nose.  When  he  is  delivered  from  his  bonds 
he  arises  cured.  Influenza  and  too  ample  proportions  are  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

One  is,  of  course,  always  dressing  and  undressing  all  day  long, 
therefore  the  simplest  garments  are  recommended,  especially  to  those 
patients  who  have  complicated  sitz  and  electric  baths  with  massage. 
Many  are  also  made  to  saw  wood  and  He  for  hours  on  deck  chairs  in  the 
sun,  with  thejsnow  all  around  them,  in  a  large  wooden  shed  called  the 
'  Liegehalle.' 

Such  abominations  of  civilisation  as  stays,  tight  shoes,  high  heels, 
and  stiff  collars  have  to  be  discarded  at  once,  and  are  not  replaced  at 
all,  or  only  in  a  very  modified  form.  Thus  sandals  are  all  the  fashion, 
and  I  used  to  see  a  stately  and  dignified  princess  taking  her  morning 
walk  in  heelless  sandals  with  only  small  caps  to  them  to  protect  her 
stockingless  feet,  while  a  pretty  young  Polish  girl  with  nothing  but  a 
pair  of  leather  soles  held  on  by  straps  bravely  scattered  the  frozen 
snow  with  her  bare  pink  toes.  Nobody  at  Brixen  would  dream  of  taking 
any  notice  of  such  things,  and  it  is  this  great  simplicity  of  life  which 
rests  and  rejuvenates  exhausted  constitutions,  and  makes  those  who 
have  ruined  them  by  absurd  indulgences  understand  that  there  still 
exists  such  a  thing  as  health  in  the  world  and  that  it  is  in  the  grasp  of 
almost  anybody. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  trial  for  spoilt  society  beauties,  who  go 
there  to  regain  their  looks  even  more  than  their  health,  is  the 
wearing  of  the  Kneipp  linen  undergarments.  This  linen  is  of  very 
open  and  rather  coarse  texture,  and  the  friction  it  sets  up  produces 
a  most  wholesome  action  of  the  skin  especially  useful  to  those  who  have 
deteriorated  and  blocked  it  by  warm  baths  or  noxious  unguents  con- 
taining poisonous  matter. 

As  all  those  who  appear  at  meals  have  every  time  to  pass  through 
the  open  air,  this  by  itself  constitutes  a  hardening  cure.  At  first  I 
wrapped  up  my  head  and  put  on  a  cloak,  but  in  a  day  or  two  I  con- 
stantly neglected  these  precautions,  as  one  gets  so  accustomed  to 
the  many  changes  that  one  hardly  feels  the  bite  of  the  dry  and  icy 
air. 

Quite  half  the  patients,  I  was  told,  were  so  ill  that  they  never 
appeared  at  all.  At  the  end  of  our  passage  lived  the  Mother  Superior 
of  a  Convent  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  She  is  renowned  at  Vienna  for 
the  great  good  she  does  in  the  hospitals.  I  used  to  hear  the  sweet-faced 
little  nuns  murmur  prayers  at  frequent  intervals,  and  on  Sundays  and 
Feastdays  Mass  was  celebrated  in  their  rooms  and  a  delicious  and 
purifying  odour  of  incense  pervaded  the  passage  and  made  me  regret 
for  the  hundredth  time  that  the  burning  of  incense,  instituted  by  wise 
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pagans,  at  first  I  imagine  solely  as  a  hygienic  measure,  should  be 
banished  from  our  Protestant  churches. 

This  saintly  lady  had  arrived  completely  paralysed,  but  she  was 
already  much  better,  and  was  daily  taken  for  quite  long  walks  in  her 
bath  chair.  She  was  a  large  woman,  with  a  gentle  and  serene  face 
under  her  great  white  coif,  and  the  bevy  of  five  or  six  little  nuns  around 
her,  with  their  winged  headdresses,  looked  like  a  flight  of  white  pigeons 
settling  on  the  snow.  There  were  invalids  in  such  pain  that  they 
never  showed,  poor  children  with  St.  Vitus's  dance  who  never  left  their 
beds,  but  the  little  company  assembled  in  the  dining-room  was  always 
cheerful  and  gay.  The  excellent  breeding  which  generally  distin- 
guishes Austrians  of  all  ranks  asserts  itself  here.  Each  person  on 
entering  acknowledged  those  who  hwere  seated  already  by  a  bow 
and  a  smile,  and  if  a  new  man  appeared  on  the  scene  he  was  formally 
presented  to  the  rest  of  the  company  by  the  amiable  and  able  young 
assistant  physician  who  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table.  This  young 
doctor  lives  in  the  house  and  attends  to  the  wants  of  the  patients  with 
inexhaustible  patience  and  good  humour. 

The  cultured  and  interesting  prince  and  the  kind  and  amiable 
princess  at  the  head  of  the  table  were  not  really  patients.  They  pay  a 
yearly  visit  to  Brixen  to  stave  off,  like  sensible  people,  advancing 
years  and  all  that  hangs  thereon.  The  princess,  like  all  great  Austrian 
ladies,  is  very  pious,  and  in  spite  of  her  cure  she  attended  Mass  in  the 
town  every  morning  at  half-past  six,  and  so  did  the  shy  and  silent 
chanoinesse,  though  suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion.  The  discipline 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  enjoins  is  most  admirable. 

Then  there  was  a  witty  and  what  schoolboys  would  call  an  extremely 
jolly  Anglo-German  lady,  fluent  in  both  her  native  tongues,  who  kept 
her  neighbours  in  fits  of  laughter,  and  a  very  charming  young  one 
quite  English,  who  with  admirable  pluck  and  patience  was  persevering 
in  a  cure  of  many  months,  keeping  up  all  the  time  her  fresh  enthusiasm 
for  her  surroundings  and  loving  the  beauty  of  the  little  town  and  of 
the  mountains  above  it. 

Opposite  to  me  sat  the  very  young-looking  Polish  mamma  of  a  pretty 
daughter  and  a  little  boy  dressed  in  a  Russian  semi -uniform.  He  told 
us  he  had  gone  through  all  the  horrors  of  Odessa,  and  his  sister  said 
that  they  had  been  bereft  of  all  their  estates  and  that  her  uncle  had  had 
a  hundred  Arab  horses  coupe  en  morceaux  by  the  people.  She  added, 
with  a  resigned  smile,  '  The  peasants  did  not  want  to  do  it,  as  they 
loved  my  uncle,  but  the  agitators  insisted,  and  they  had  to  obey  or 
they  would  have  been  killed  themselves.'  They  had  been  shut  up  for 
months  in  their  house.  No  wonder  mother  and  children  looked  anaemic. 

There  were  more  Poles  and  Russians,  men  all  of  them,  and  Austrian 
officers,  come,  I  suppose,  to  heal  the  smart  of  some  old  wound.  The 
whole  of  the  little  company  was  quiet,  contented,  and  extremely  well' 
mannered. 
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The  food,  which  is  in  great  part  vegetarian,  is  quite  good  and  very 
nourishing,  as  it  is  cooked  to  retain  all  the  salts  and  phosphates  in  the 
vegetables.  Nothing  but  clear  icy  water  stands  on  the  table. 

Brixen  is  a  bishopric  and  stands  on  many  waters.  At  the  end  of 
every  tortuous  street  a  bridge  spans  a  rushing  stream.  The  ancient 
houses  have  an  architecture  quite  their  own,  with  the  fantastic  German 
element  much  accentuated,  especially  in  some  flat  bow  windows, 
which  look  as  if  the  wall  had  been  pressed  out  after  it  was  built. 

One  evening,  walking  quickly  along  a  narrow  street,  I  nearly  stum- 
bled over  the  end  of  a  bier  set  half-way  out  of  a  small  doorway.  On 
the  black  cotton  velvet  pall,  which  was  thrown  over  the  coffin,  a 
wreath  of  artificial  very  pink  roses  with  crudely  green  leaves  and  some 
gilt  Christmas-tree  paper  was  placed  around  a  little  lamp  with  a 
transparency  of  the  Virgin  upon  it.  It  must,  I  think,  have  been  the 
coffin  of  a  child,  it  was  so  very  short.  Some  women  in  black  stood 
around  it. 

The  bishop's  palace  is  built  in  a  bold  uncommon  German  Kococo 
style,  with  an  interesting  doorway,  flanked  by  two  windows  which 
form  part  of  it ;  but  the  most  unique  and  enchanting  feature  of  the  town 
are  the  ancient  Komanesque  cloisters  entirely  frescoed,  which  possess 
the  mysterious  charm  and  attraction  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
Byzantine  and  the  earliest  Gothic.  I  had  not  time  to  learn  their 
history,  and  the  frost  nipped  too  fiercely  to  stand  for  long  under  those 
sunless  vaults ;  but  on  a  summer's  day  one  might  pass  a  few  delightful 
hours  communing  with  the  quaint  figures  on  those  walls.  Around  the 
town,  among  trees,  or  in  the  middle  of  white  fields,  which  in  summer 
would  be  green,  stand  little  houses,  each  one  by  itself,  dotted  about 
rather  like  the  houses  out  of  Nuremberg  toy-boxes.  They  are  very  square 
and  all  of  them  rather  high,  and  their  surroundings  are  often  perfectly 
bare.  Upon  entering,  you  are  astonished  to  find  in  them  apartments 
not  spacious,  but  the  acme  of  comfort,  beautifully  warmed,  thickly 
carpeted,  and  replete  with  good  furniture,  plate,  and  pictures.  These 
flats  are  often  inhabited  by  ladies,  highly  cultured,  who  come  to 
Brixen  in  search  of  health  and  then  have  stayed  from  affection  for 
the  place  or  gratitude  for  the  cure  achieved.  One  of  them  told  me 
that  she  had  been  sixteen  years  on  her  back  in  agonising  pain,  she  could 
not  even  bear  to  be  touched.  She  is  now  straight  and  lithe,  and  walks 
with  quick  elastic  steps.  A  miracle  to  look  at,  when  one  knows  what 
she  has  gone  through. 

One  afternoon  late  I  was  sitting  in  one  of  these  pretty  retreats,  to 
which  the  French  term  calfeutre  applies  so  well.  It  had  been  snowing 
all  day,  but  now  the  moon  was  beginning  to  struggle  out.  All  round 
the  square  house  lay  a  spotless,  pathless  shroud  of  snow,  and  the  great 
white  mountains  loomed  up  into  the  sky,  with  the  serried  ranks  of 
dark  firs  straggling  up  their  flanks.  On  one  side  of  the  house  a  few 
hundred  yards  away,  just  on  the  edge  of  its  own  particular  snow  field, 
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stood  quite  by  itself  a  grey  Franciscan  church.  It  was  Gothic  in  style 
and  very  plain,  but  right  down  its  fa9ade,  from  the  roof  to  the  portal, 
ran  a  wide  and  vividly  frescoed  band  upon  a  gold  ground.  It  stood  out 
when  the  rays  of  the  moon  touched  it  in  a  curious  and  unreal  way, 
like  the  leaf  of  a  missal  in  limelight.  As  I  walked  home  the  absolute 
stillness  of  the  air,  the  utter  solitude,  and  the  absence  of  sound  gave  me 
the  idea  of  being  in  a  dream. 

The  sunsets  in  that  valley  are  stupendous  in  colour  and  effect. 
The  clouds  and  mists  that  hang  about  the  mountain  sides  take  most 
fantastic  shapes  and  shades.  In  the  daytime  the  pointed  peaks  of 
the  Pusterthal  gleam  like  frosted  silver  on  a  dark  and  stormy  horizon, 
and  at  sunset  they  glow  on  a  background  of  serene  and  translucent 
blue  in  every  scale  of  gold  and  apricot  to  the  flaming  of  live  coal  and 
then  fade  back  into  the  ghostly  green  which  sends  a  shiver  of  regret 
through  all  those  who  know  and  love  the  mountains  well.  I  left 
Brixen  as  I  came,  silently  in  the  dead  of  night.  I  was  sorry,  even 
after  so  short  a  time,  to  lose  sight  of  the  kind  faces  that  had  surrounded 
me,  no  more  to  feel  the  icy  kiss  of  the  pure  air  upon  my  cheek,  to  miss 
the  well-filled,  reposeful  life  which  braces  one  up  till  one  feels  one 
cannot  be  ill.  I  reflected  as  I  leant  back  in  my  railway  compartment 
upon  the  problem  why  so  many  live  out  their  day  without  ever 
grasping  what  health  really  is,  without  ever  trying  to  arrive  at  it  or  find- 
ing out  how  easy  it  is  to  attain.  That  it  is  positively  wicked  to  be  ill 
when  one  might  be  a  joy  to  oneself  and  a  pleasure  to  others  many  will 
even  not  own.  When  one  considers  how  simple  and  safe  the  means, 
how  delicious  the  feeling  of  vigour  and  exultation,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  how  lasting  the  effect  of  this  knowledge  of  a  healthier,  simpler, 
better  life  must  be  on  those  who  have  any  character  and  intelligence, 
one  cannot  help  wondering  how  few  there  are  who  can  muster  the 
courage  to  root  themselves  up  out  of  their  sluggard  ways  and  try  the 
experiment ! 

v:  WALBURGA  PAGET. 
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THE  Church  is  freer  in  the  Catacombs  than  in  a  Concordat.  Yet  the 
Roman  instinct  of  the  practical  and  afar-reaching  view  of  the  necessities 
of  each  case  lead  the  Holy  See,  from  time  to  time,  to  enter  into 
treaties  with  various  civil  states  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the 
faithful  the  exercise  of  religion.  Hence  a  Concordat  is  an  agreement  \ 
which  the  Pope  makes  with  some  supreme  civil  power.  By  it  the  I 
Church  delegates  and  communicates  some  of  her  powers  to  the  State 
in  return  for  an  acknowledgment  and  the  free  exercise  of  duties 
and  rights  inherent  in  her  constitution.  A  Concordat  is,  therefore, 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  a  concession ;  and  its  mutual  relation  is 
that  of  a  bilateral  contract  based,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Leo 
the  Thirteenth  (the  3rd  of  February,  1884),  upon  justice.  It  follows, 
also,  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  can  derogate  or  abrogate 
from  it  without  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  the  other.  The  con- 
tract is  bilateral  because  each  party,  by  the  very  nature  of  a  con- 
cordat, promises  to  observe  the  conditions,  and  makes  an  obligatory 
and  reciprocal  engagement  so  to  do. 

Such  a  Concordat,  which,  since  1801,  has  existed  between  the 
Holy  See  and  France,  has  been  recently  broken  by  the  law  of  the 
9th  of  December,  1905,  which  separates  the  Church  from  the  State.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  breaking  of  a  treaty,  which  has  secured  to 
France  for  more  than  a  century  the  blessing  of  religious  peace,  has 
been  the  sole  work  of  one  of  the  many  Cabinets  of  the  French 
Republic.  The  Pope's  consent  was  not  asked.  Culpam  qui  meruit 
ferat.  Were  the  principle  of  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State  carried 
out,  things  being  as  they  are,  I,  for  one,  would  rejoice  if  I  saw  the 
Church  in  France  as  independent  of  the  State  as  it  is  in  England  or 
in  the  United  States.  But  in  a  country  like  France,  with  its  tradi- 
tions, freedom  can  only  be  bought  at  a  heavy  price ;  and  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  in  the  present  temper  of  the  French  Government,  which 
in  its  religious  policy  seems  only  to  be  acting  for  the  Lodges  in  their 
ceaseless  warfare  against  religion,  the  provisions  of  the  law  will  be 
carried  out  on  the  lines  of  liberty.  It  is  true  that  on  the  eve  of  an 
election  there  are  all  sorts  of  good  things  said  and  promised  ;  but  the 
attempted  regulation  about  opening  the  tabernacles,  which  outrages 
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Catholic  feeling  in  its  most  sensitive  part,  was  no  hopeful  sign.  I  remem- 
ber how  the  seemingly  innocent  Law  of  Associations  was  applied  ;  and 
how  the  invention  of  the  bloc  completely  changed  the  nature  of  that 
law  and  made  it  one  of  exclusion  instead  of  control.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  strong  logical  French  mind  must  see  eventually  that  if 
the  Church  be  separated  from  the  State,  the  civil  power  cannot  any 
more  control  it  as  a  religious  institution.  Catholics  in  France  can 
henceforth  claim  no  privileges,  but  only  the  same  rights  as  every 
other  citizen.  Thus,  with  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  the  future  of  the 
Church  in  France  is,  humanly  speaking,  what  French  Catholics  choose 
to  make  it.  I  allow  that  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  not 
ideally  the  best  arrangement ;  for  a  State  has  duties  towards  religion, 
which  should  not  be  given  up.  Pius  the  Ninth  in  the  Syllabus  con- 
demned the  proposition  that  '  The  Church  is  to  be  separated  from 
the  State  and  the  State  from  the  Church.'  But  I  would  remind  my 
readers  that  the  Syllabus  is  only  true  in  the  sense  of  the  Syllabus  ;  and 
that  before  they  accuse  Pius  the  Ninth  of  being  an  enemy  of  modern 
life,  they  must  know  what  it  exactly  was  that  he  was  referring  to,  and 
in  what  circumstances  he  spoke. 

The  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State  is,  now,  in  France 
an  accomplished  fact.  There  has  been  an  extraordinary  conspiracy 
of  silence  in  the  English  press  about  a  subject  which  is  the  great 
event  of  the  time  in  France.  How  the  order  seems  to  have  gone 
round,  not  to  mention  anything  hostile  or  opposed  to  the  views  set 
forth  by  the  Cabinet,  I  will  not  here  say.  But  it  may  be  useful  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  setting  before  the  readers  of  this  Review 
the  various  steps  which  led  to  this  momentous  act ;  and  an  impartial 
study  of  the  matter  will  put  beyond  doubt  one  striking  point,  viz.  that 
all  along  these  painful  years  the  Holy  See  has  kept  most  faithfully 
to  the  Concordat,  and  has  done  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  warrant, 
or  even  to  give  a  legitimate  pretext  for  the  rupture.  It  was  M. 
Combes's  Cabinet  which,  with  no  special  mandate  from  the  country 
on  the  subject,  deliberately  violated  the  agreement  and  poisoned 
the  wells  of  public  opinion  by  endeavouring  to  throw  the  blame  of 
their  own  misdeeds  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  innocent  and  injured 
party.  I  refuse  to  look  upon  it  as  the  work  of  the  French  Republic, 
which  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  extravagancies  of  one  of  those 
.  many  Cabinets  that  fall  as  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  Were  it 
only  a  matter  that  concerns  France,  or  had  the  separation  taken  place 
with  mutual  consent,  it  would  not  become  me  to  write.  But  when 
the  blame  is  put  on  the  Pope,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Holy  See,  which 
is  an  international  interest,  is  at  stake,  I,  as  a  Catholic,  have  every 
right  to  correct  the  false  impression.  When  I  speak  of  the  French 
Government,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  the  President,  who 
is  constitutionally  irresponsible,  and  can  only  offer  advice  to  his 
ministers  (and  M.  Loubet  has,  I  understand,  not  been  wanting  in 
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this  respect) ;  nor  do  I  refer  to  the  French.  Republic.  I  mean  that 
the  act  has  been  that  of  the  Cabinet  with  M.  Combes  at  the  head. 
He  has  been  the  direct  agent  of  the  anti-religious  parties ;  and  now, 
his  work  done,  he  has  gone.  I  feel  free  to  say  that  if  he  has  accom- 
plished his  task  thoroughly,  it  has  been  in  a  singularly  offensive  way ; 
a  verdict  which  France,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  long  in  arriving  at. 
There  will  then  be  no  hesitation  in  making  such  an  amende  honorable 
as  a  great  nation  can  afford  to  do.  The  Republic  will  not  have 
to  go  to  Canossa,  for  what  is  done  is  done.  But,  I  venture  to 
think,  France  will  soon  re-establish  such  an  entente  cordiale  with  the 
Holy  See  that  will  not  imply  a  Concordat. 

The  documents  on  which  the  following  account  is  based  have 
recently  been  set  before  the  world  in  a  White  Book,  issued  by  the 
Vatican,  under  the  title  La  Separation  de  VEglise  et  de  VEtat  en  France, 
Expose  et  documents.  The  book,  not  at  present  on  sale,  is  a  studiously 
calm  and  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  question,  based  on  the  official 
documents,  which  are  printed  in  full.  The  Expose  is  so  thorough, 
and  the  documents  so  telling,  that  no  rhetoric  is  needed  to  point  the 
moral  or  adorn  the  tale.  The  contentions  set  up  by  M.  Combes 
fall  to  the  ground  like  a  house  of  cards  ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
deadly  blow  to  his  idea  of  what,  God  save  the  mark  !  the  French 
Republic  should  and  must  be,  than  the  plain  unadorned  recital  of 
the  White  Book.  It  may  even  prove  an  evil  day  for  the  Republic 
itself  when  Jacques  Bonhomme,  who  has  hitherto  had  his  religion 
without  paying  for  it,  finds  that  he  has  to  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  to  pay  what  the  State  undertook  to  provide  as  part  of  the 
restitution  of  property  taken  from  the  Church  and  people  at  the 
Revolution. 

To  set  fully  before  my  readers  the  steps  which  led  to  the  separa- 
tion would  be  a  long  task ;  but  I  can  here  briefly  give  the  outlines, 
and  will  base  them  entirely  upon  the  documentary  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  White  Book,  which  I  have  submitted  to  a  close  and  careful 
study. 

The  Concordat  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  First  Consul  was  signed 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1801.  This  is  the  only  agreement  that  exists  between 
the  Church  and  State.  Before  it  was  presented  to  the  legislative 
body,  Talleyrand  and  Portalis  drew  up  a  series  of  seventy-seven 
restrictive  regulations  which  are  known  as  the  Articles  organiques. 
These  were  presented  the  9th  of  April,  1802,  together  with  the  Concordat, 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  they  are 
vitally  and  essentially  distinct.  The  Concordat  is  an  agreement 
signed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State  :  the  Articles 
organiques  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  French  authorities.  The 
Pope  accepted  the  Concordat ;  he  did  not  and  could  not  accept  the 
Articles,  which  in  some  respects  are  destructive  of  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Concordat,  being  a  collection  of  Church  laws  emanating  from 
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an  entirely  incompetent  power.     The  Holy  See  has  always  protested 
against  these  Articles,  and  has  consistently  refused  to  be  bound  by 
them.    She  has  demanded  their  derogation,  or  at  least  a  modification 
of  many  of  their  provisions.    How  could  the  Pope  accept,  for  instance, 
the  first  article  which  subordinates  the  Church,  even  in  questions  of 
faith,  to  the  civil  power  ?    Pius  the  Seventh,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1802,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of   their  existence,  denounced  them  in 
Consistory  ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  August,  the  Legate,  Cardinal  Caprara, 
sent  a  detailed  protest,  which  drew  from  the  French  Government  the 
acknowledgment  that  these  Articles  were  only  the  work  of  the  civil 
power.    Portalis  writes  to  Caprara  :  c  Je  conviens  que  le  Saint  Siege 
a  ete  partie  contractante  dans  le  Concordat,  et  qu'il  n'est  point  inter- 
venu  dans  les  Articles  organiques  .  .  .  Le  Concordat  est  un  traite,  les 
articles  organiques  sont  une  loi,'  &c.     Talleyrand  himself  recognised 
this  during  the  negotiations  about  the  Coronation  oath  :  '  Cet  acte 
(Concordat)  est  le  resultat  de  la  volonte  de  deux  puissances  contrac- 
tantes.  Les  lois  organiques,  au  contraire,  ne  sont  que  le  mode  d'execu- 
tion  adopte  par  1'une  de  ces  deux  puissances.'    There  are  some,  however, 
who  say  that  the  Articles  organiques  are  implicitly  agreed  to  by  the 
first  article  of  the  Concordat,  which  says  that :  '  The  Catholic  worship 
should  be  free,  conforming  itself  to  the  police  regulations  which  the 
Government  shall  consider  necessary  for  public  tranquillity.'    It  is 
enough  to  reply  that  the  preservation  of  good  order  in  acts  of  public 
worship  is  one  thing ;  and  a  complete  ecclesiastical  code  is  another. 
In  England  the  State  provides  against  brawling  as  a  disturbance 
of  public  tranquillity ;  but  we  surely  do  not  consider  that  to  hold  a 
synod  or  any  deliberative  assembly  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  Government,  or  for  a  bishop  to  go  outside  his  diocese  without 
the  leave  of  the  civil  authority,  is  a  proper  matter  for  the  police. 
The  recent  work  on   the    Concordat    by    Cardinal    Matthieu   puts 
beyond  question  the  sense  of  the  first  article  of  the  Concordat ;  for  he 
publishes,  for  the'  first  time,  the  long  discussions,  and  the  notes  that 
passed  between  the  plenipotentiaries  as  to  the  sense  and  extension 
of  the  very  words  of  the  article.     It  is  clear  then,  that  the  Articles 
are   distinct   from   the   Concordat ;    and   therefore,   to   accuse   the 
Pope  of  breaking  the  one  because  he  refuses  to  accept  the  other, 
which  he  never  agreed  to,  is  to  have  recourse  to  subterfuge,  and  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  honest  men. 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  Concordat  I  must  now  make  it  clear 
that  the  policy  of  the  French  Government  has,  during  these  last  years, 
been  steadily  directed  towards  separation.  The  drift  of  events  has 
been  seen  at  Home,  where,  at  the  summit  of  Peter's  Kock,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  clear  and  serene.  The  experience  of  centuries  enables  the 
Holy  See  to  grasp  principles  in  the  first  stage  of  their  birth,  and  to 
estimate  with  singular  forethought  their  ultimate  effect. 

M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  admitted  in  the  Chamber,  on  the  7th  of 
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December,  1899,  the  principle  of  separation,  though  he  considered  it 
then  premature.  He  said  that  the  Law  of  Association,  which  he  was 
introducing,  was  the  necessary  preface  to  the  larger  measure.  He, 
however,  evidently  shrank  from  the  actual  separation.  Another 
Prime  Minister  was  found,  M.  Combes,  who  would  carry  out  the 
policy  imposed  upon  the  Lodge-ridden  French  people  by  their  masters. 
By  the  by,  which  is  preferable,  to  be  Lodge-ridden  or  Priest- 
ridden  ?  Both  I  hold  to  be  objectionable.  But  if  priests  go  out 
of  their  legitimate  sphere  they  can  be  checked,  by  Church  as  well  as 
by  State  ;  whereas  the  remedy  is  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  secret 
societies.  Here  is  one  of  the  sensible  reasons  why  the  Church  con- 
demns these  as  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  society  at  large. 

M.  Combes  was  not  long  in  showing  his  hand.  In  a  speech  in 
the  Senate  (21st  of  March,  1903)  he  declared  himself  on  the  question 
of  denouncing  the  Concordat.  He  said  : 

To  denounce  it  at  this  moment  without  having  sufficiently  prepared  minds 
for  this  denouncing,  without  having  manifestly  established  with  multiplied 
proofs  in  support  that  it  is  the  Catholic  clergy  that  provokes  and  wills  it  by 
making  it  inevitable,  would  be  a  bad  policy  on  account  of  the  resentment, 
though  unmerited,  which  would  ensue  in  the  country  against  the  Republican 
Government.  I  do  not  say  that  the  rupture  of  the  ties  which  exist  between  the 
State  and  the  Catholic  Church  will  not  take  place  at  a  given  day,  I  do  not  even 
say  that  this  day  is  not  at  hand,  I  say  simply  that  it  has  not  arrived. 

Again,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1905,  in  the  Chamber,  he  said  : 
*  I  have  always  been  a  partisan  of  the  separation  of  the  Churches  and 
the  State.  But  when  I  took  power,  I  judged  that  public  opinion  was 
insufficiently  prepared  for  this  reform.  I  judged  it  necessary  to  lead 
it  in  this  direction.'  In  the  National  Review  (March  1905)  he  repeats 
that  it  was  inopportune  and  imprudent  until  he  had  sufficiently 
prepared  the  country ;  and  he  clearly  indicates  that  part  of  this 
education  was  to  incite  the  country  by  making  use  of  what  he  calls 
disaccords  inevitables.  These  deliberate  plans  of  M.  Combes  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  He  was  going  to  lead  the  people  by  making  them 
think  it  was  impossible  to  observe  a  Concordat  which  the  clergy 
themselves  wished  to  abolish.  Did  they  want  proof  ?  Look  at  the 
disaccords  inevitables.  Yes  :  not  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  not 
to  acknowledge  the  obligations  of  treaties,  not  to  accept  any  pro- 
posals at  accommodation,  is  certainly  the  way  to  bring  about  des- 
accords  ;  but  whether  in  themselves  these  be  inevitables  is  a  question  of 
mere  honest  plain-speaking.  It  would  seem  as  though  M.  Combes 
upholds  the  axiom  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  fine  morality  of  the  French  Lodges  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  they  ascribe  falsely  to  the  Jesuits. 

M.  Combes's  method  of  educating  the  country  is  instructive.  The 
first  lesson,  by  vilifying  the  Papacy,  was  to  teach  the  people  that  the 
Pope  is  an  enemy  of  France,  an  enemy  of  the  Republic,  and  an  enemy 
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of  civilisation  itself.  And  yet,  while  M.  Combes  was  pursuing  this 
line  of  attack,  the  Pope  was  a  sovereign  with  whom  France  had  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  whose  Nuncio  was  the  doyen  of  the  Diplomatic 
Body  in  Paris.  This  was  a  strange  idea  of  international  courtesy. 
The  second  lesson  was  to  teach  the  people  that  the  Pope  was  violating 
his  own  Concordat.  For  this  purpose  M.  Combes  deliberately  created 
causes  for  disputes,  notably  by  nominating  for  vacant  sees  candidates 
such  as  the  Holy  See,  for  canonical  reasons,  could  not  possibly  accept. 
Some  of  these  candidates  had  been  rejected  several  times  under  other 
ministries.  Under  the  Concordat  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  head 
of  the  French  State  has  a  right  to  nominate  persons  for  vacant  sees, 
the  Pope  giving,  as  he  alone  can,  the  canonical  institution.  In  other 
words,  the  Pope  makes  the  bishops,  but  chooses  those  named  by 
the  head  of  the  State,  unless  there  be  canonical  reasons  against  accept- 
ance. This  necessarily  implies  an  examination  on  the  part  of  the 
Holy  See  as  to  the  fitness,  knowledge,  and  good  repute  of  the  candidate. 
It  was  always  the  custom  before  the  official  nomination  was  made  that  a 
preliminary  private  discussion  should  take  place  between  the  Minister 
and  the  Nuncio,  so  that  useless  nominations  might  be  saved.  This 
entente  prealable  M.  Combes  utterly  rejected  as  c  a  humiliating  haggling, 
as  a  take-in,  as  a  culpable  abandonment  of  the  right  of  the  State.'  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  useful  preliminary  discussion  was  so  shame- 
ful ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  without  it  M.  Combes  could  very  easily 
bring  about  his  disaccords  inevitables. 

I  must  now  turn  to  the  suppression  of  the  religious  Orders. 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  November  1899,  presented  to  the  Chamber 
a  law  on  the  right  of  Association  which  was  directed  against  the 
religious  Orders.  If  it  were  true  that  the  sisters  and  nuns  who  spend 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  sick  and  the  poor  and  the  wretched 
were  enemies  to  the  Republic,  foes  to  civilisation  and  an  injury  to 
humanity,  then  the  State  might  plead  justification ;  although  one 
would  think  a  Government  was  in  a  parlous  state  indeed  that 
need  fear  such  foes.  If  the  wealth  that  came  to  the  Carthusians  by 
the  manufacture  of  their  liqueur  was  spent  upon  themselves,  instead 
of  the  poor  and  needy,  there  might  possibly  have  been  grounds  for 
holding  that  the  monks  were  traders  who  made  religion  a  means  of 
commercial  profit.  If  other  religious  Orders  were  foes  to  the  Republic, 
it  would  have  been  within  the  rights  of  the  Government  to  protect 
itself  by  measures  repressive  of  such  abuses.  But  when,  it  may  be, 
it  is  only  the  actions  of  individuals  that  give  rise  to  legitimate  com- 
plaint, wholesale  suppression  is  as  uncalled  for,  as  it  is  an  open  avowal 
of  incapacity  for  dealing  with  a  very  simple  question  that  admits  of  the 
easiest  effective  treatment.  The  existing  machinery,  both  in  State  and 
Church,  is  quite  sufficient  to  remove  and  silence  individuals  who 
forget  that,  by  belonging  to  an  Order,  they  are  bound  to  restrain  what 
may  be  perfectly  lawful  in  an  independent  person.  But  for  the  lif e  of  me, 
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I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why,  as  individuals,  Dominicans,  Fran- 
ciscans, and  Jesuits  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  opinions  on  political 
questions  as  are  tolerated  in  Anglican,  Nonconformist,  or  Presbyterian 
ministers.     I  will  even  go  further ;  I  do  not  see  why  an  Order,  say 
the  Jesuits,  may  not  have,  and  may  not  act  upon,  their  own  political 
views,  as  well  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  identify  their  policy  with  the  Church.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  sayings  of  certain  foolish  firebrands  or 
windbags  to  expel  all  the  Orders,  male  and  female.    The  real  object 
of  the  Law  of  Association,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  was  the  destruction  of  the  religious  Orders. 
He,  it  is  true,  made  the  country  understand  that  the  projected  law 
was  only  one  of  control,  not  of  proscription  ;  and  on  this  understanding 
it  was  passed,  the  1st  of  July,  1901.    There  was  not  much  that  was 
absolutely  objectionable  in  the  law  itself,  although  parts  were  contrary 
to  natural  and  evangelical  liberty ;  the  evil  was  in  the  application 
of  the  law  under  the  regulations  which  came  out  the  16th  of  August, 
1901.    These  laid  down  in  detail  all  the  formalities  which  the  Orders 
had  to  fulfil  in  order  to  obtain  authorisation.    The  Holy  See  left 
complete  liberty  to  the  various  Orders  to  put  in  their  petition  if 
they  judged  it  fitting  ;  and  certain  canonical  difficulties  which  regard 
ecclesiastical  discipline  were  got  over,  to  the  satisfaction  of  M.  Waldeck- 
Kousseau,  who  wrote,  the  3rd  of  September,  1901,  to  M.  Delcasse 
'  that  in  applying  the  law  of  the  1st  of  July,  1901,  the  Government 
should  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the  widest  tolerance  and  kindest 
liberalism.'    He  gave  orders  that  the  application  for  authorisation 
should  be  dealt  with  in  this  spirit.     On  this,  about  five  hundred 
Orders,  representing  many  thousand  houses,  applied  for  authorisation, 
after  having  duly  fulfilled  all  the  legal  formalities.    It  seemed  plain 
sailing.    But  the   monks   and  nuns  reckoned  without  their  host. 
M.  Combes  became  Prime  Minister  in  June  1902 ;    and  under  him 
the  commission  for  considering  the  petitions,  proposed  to  reject  them 
all  en  bloc  without  discussion.    What  a  farce  it  all  was,  to  be  sure  ! 
But  it  soon  turned  into  a  tragedy  of  the  deepest  import  for  many. 
After  some  deliberation  it  was  considered  wiser  to  divide  the  Orders 
into  three  categories,  and  to  reject  each  group  without  discussion. 
The  Cabinet  made  the  proposal  a  question  of  confidence,  and  the 
Chamber  accepted  it  in  spite  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  contention 
that,  under  pretence  of  applying  the  law,  a  new  one  was  made  which 
utterly  destroyed  what  was  passed  on  the  1st  of  July,  1901.    The  gay 
French  nation  seemed  to  have  lost  altogether  on  that  occasion  their 
usual  saving  sense  of  humour.     The  teaching  Orders  were  rejected 
because  they  were  incapable  of  forming  free  men  and  citizens ;  the 
preaching  Orders,  because  they  interfered  with  the  principal  preroga- 
tives of  the  secular  clergy  (although  no  member  of  a  religious  Order 
can  preach  in  a  diocese  without  the  licence  of  a  bishop,  or  in  a  secular 
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church  without  the  leave  of  the  clergy)  and  were  crusaders  against  the 
most  liberal  laws  of  the  Republic ;  the  trading  Orders  (are  there  any 
such  ?)  because  they  degraded  the  religious  idea  by  trafficking  unworthy 
of  men  of  faith  and  detachment  from  the  things  of  this  world.  A  common 
subject  for  the  carving  of  old  misereres  in  cathedral  stalls  was  that 
of  a  wolf,  preaching  to  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  iniquity  of  eating  mutton. 
The  wholesale  rejection  of  the  petitions  was  followed  by  an  equally 
wholesale  expulsion.    To  take  one  case  which  I  know  personally, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  heart-rending.     Since  1605 
the  English  Benedictine  monks,  gentlemen  of  spotless  reputation,  have 
been  associated  with  Douai,  where  they  had  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  English  boys.     The  monks  minded  their  own  business,  inter- 
fered in  no  way  with  politics  or  other  French  affairs,  were  good 
neighbours  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  profit  of  the  town. 
They  presented  their  petition,  had  it  rejected,  were  thrust  out  of  their 
house  ;  their  plates,  knives  and  forks,  books,  pictures,  beds,  tables,  and 
chairs  were  seized  and  confiscated.    How  these  British  subjects  were 
defended  by  their  own  Government  is  a  story  that  had  better  be  kept  in 
the  secret  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office.    The  same  sort  of  conspiracy 
of  silence  that  exists  now  to  such  a  large  extent  in  the  English  press 
was  then  in  force.      Had  the  Englishmen  at  Douai  been  soap-makers, 
or  following  any  trade,  what  an  outcry  there  would  have  been  on 
this  outrage  of  British  interests.    But  they  were  monks,  and  that 
made  the  difference.    What  befell  them,  befell  in  worse  form  the 
French  Orders.   Our  monks  were  driven  home  ;  the  others  into  exile, 
misery,  and  beggary,  by  the  break-up,  in  many  cases  piteous,  of 
old  homes,  by  the  loss  of  friends,  and  cruel  treatment.    M.  Combes 
must  feel  proud  of  his  victory  over  the  hapless  womenfolk  that  were 
the  majority  of  his  victims.    The  breaking  up  of  the  Orders  entailed, 
of  course,  the  closing  of  countless  schools  conducted  by  them ;  not 
only  the  schools  of  those  Orders  whose  petitions  for  authorisation 
had  been  refused,  but  also  those  of  the  Congregations  that  had  received 
legal  authorisation  as  teachers.     The  liberty  of  teaching  secured  in 
1850  by  the  Loi  Falloux  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  object  of  attack. 
Somehow  or  other  words  seem  to  have  one  meaning  in  France  and 
another  in  England.    Liberty  spells  one  thing  there  and  another  here. 
I  have  noticed  the  word  Liberte  on  the  outside  of  churches  in  France  ; 
I  have  missed  the  thing  inside.     Ten  thousand  schools  were  closed  by 
the  20th  of  November,  1903,  and  by  the  7th  of  July,  1904,  M.  Combes 
was  able  to  boast  at  Auxerre  that  he  had  closed  13,904  schools  out 
of  a  total  of  16,904,  and  was  ready  to  close  500  more.     One  of  his 
last  acts,  before  resignation,  was  to  obtain  signatures  for  closing 
500  more. 

This,  then,  was  the  plan  that  M.  Combes  pursued  to  lead  the 
French  people  to  accept  the  breaking  of  the  Concordat.  The  Pope 
is  hostile  to  France  and  to  the  Republic ;  the  clergy  are  seditious ; 
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the  religious  Orders  a  plague-spot  in  the  State.    The  Concordat  is 
the  cause  of  it  all.    Therefore  away  with  it. 

It  however  will  be  only  fair  to  examine  M.  Combes's  premisses 
before  we  accept  his  conclusion.  His  whole  plan  of  campaign  is  based 
on  begging  the  question  and  then  taking  it  for  granted.  Let  me  take 
the  case  of  the  Pope  and  clergy  as  enemies  of  France.  In  one  of  his 
Encyclicals  Leo  the  Thirteenth  lucidly  explained  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  as  to  civil  government.  Any  form  of  government,  if  carried 
out  with  justice  and  wisdom,  can  provide  for  and  safeguard  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  Therefore  no  form  of  government,  based  on  the 
eternal  laws  of  justice,  is  alien  from  the  Church,  which  takes  a  position 
above  all  changing  forms  of  parties  and  stands  apart  from  the  clamour 
of  competitions.  Her  business,  above  all  things,  is  the  progress  of 
religion  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  She  need  only  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  civil  power  when  these  two  objects  for  which  she  exists 
are  in  jeopardy.  On  the  other  hand,  she  respects  all  constituted 
authority,  and  leaves  us  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose  for  ourselves 
that  form  of  government  which  seems  best  suited  for  our  circum- 
stances. She  goes  further,  and  teaches  us  our  duty  of  respecting 
constituted  authority  ;  for  the  preservation  of  public  order  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  wants  of  society  and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  citizen. 
But  the  Church  is  no  upholder  of  tyranny ;  she  remembers  that  laws 
do  not  depend  on  forms  of  government  so  much  as  on  the  men  who 
make  them.  Bad  laws  and  good  laws  can  exist  under  any  kind  of 
government.  Hence  come  the  rights  of  citizens  to  protect  themselves 
and  employ  any  legal  means  to  obtain  the  repeal  or  change  of  any 
law  which  is  unjust  or  oppressive  to  a  part  of  the  nation.  But  these 
are  commonplaces  to  English  people. 

After  1871,  when  the  Republic  was  substituted  for  the  Empire, 
many  Catholics,  cleric  and  lay,  held  that  the  republican  form  of 
government  was  opposed  to  the  Church,  and  that  one  could  not  be 
a  good  Catholic  and  a  sincere  Republican.  This  idea  was  due  either 
to  ignorance  of  doctrine  or  to  political  interests.  The  Holy  See 
took  absolutely  no  part  in  the  opposition;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Republic  was  recognised  by  sending  a  Nuncio  to  Paris.  As  public 
opinion  declared  itself  more  and  more  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
Republican  form  of  government,  the  Holy  See  became  more  active 
in  repressing  the  opposition  which  many  Catholics  made  in  the  name 
of  religion.  Here  the  Church  was  not  directly  acting  on  politics, 
but  correcting  a  false  view  of  her  own  functions  and  relations  with 
the  civil  power.  Leo  the  Thirteenth  even  went  further  than  this. 
Time  after  time  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  show  extraordinary  signs  of 
his  goodwill  towards  France  ;  so  much  so  that  other  nations  felt  that 
'  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church  '  was  receiving  more  than  her  share 
of  the  pontifical  benevolence.  Leo  the  Thirteenth  wrote  to  M.  Grevy, 
the  12th  of  June,  1883  :  '  Chaque  fois  que  le  Saint  Siege  a  pu  deferer 
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aux  desirs  de  votre  gouvernement,  soit  pour  des  affaires  interieures, 
soit  pour  ce  qui  regarde  1'influence  fran^aise  a  1'exterieur,  il  n'a  jamais 
hesite  a  le  faire,  ay  ant  toujours  en  vue  de  concourir  a  la  prosperite 
et  a  la  grandeur  de  la  France.'  The  Pope  became  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season  in  calling  upon  French  Catholics  to  rally  to  the 
Republic  and  to  cease  from  systematic  opposition.  He  freed  the 
Church  in  France  from  a  traditional  alliance  with  the  Monarchy,  and 
thus  created  many  enemies  who  were  not  slow  to  show  their  dis- 
pleasure. The  famous  toast  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  in  1890  was  Leo's 
doing,  and  early  in  the  following  year  he  sent  out  an  Encyclical 
letter  exhorting  all  French  Catholics  to  accept  the  Republic,  without 
arriere  pensSe  and  with  that  perfect  loyalty  that  became  Christians. 
The  episcopate,  as  a  body,  followed  their  head,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  bring  forward  even  one  official  act  of  any  French  bishop  which  is 
contrary  to  the  Republic.  The  clergy,  too,  as  a  whole,  were  obedient 
to  the  Pope,  and  the  exceptions  were  beneath  the  contempt  of  any 
strong,  free  government.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  (17th  of  December, 
1901)  said  that  if  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  pulpits  rang  with  politics, 
with  diatribes  against  the  Republic,  the  age,  and  the  laws,  yet  now 
*  I  can  bear  witness  that  what  was  hitherto  almost  a  rule  has  tended 
more  and  more  to  become  an  exception.'  M.  Constans  at  Toulouse 
(4th  of  June,  1893)  said  : 

Long  ago,  Catholics,  mixing  religion  with  politics,  fought  against  us  as  we 
were  obliged  to  fight  against  them,  while  respecting  the  Concordat.  To-day 
Catholics,  obeying  the  order  given  by  the  head  of  Catholicity,  declare  that  they 
renounce  their  hostility.  We  will  follow  them  on  this  new  ground,  for  we  have 
no  interest  in  keeping  up  divisions  in  the  bosom  of  children  of  the  same 
country. 

The  recognition  of  the  work  that  Leo  the  Thirteenth  did  for  the 
Republic  came  from  all  sides.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  M.  Combes 
has  the  effrontery  to  declare  that  the  Papacy  is  a  systematic  opposer 
of  the  Republic  and  an  enemy  of  France. 

It  is  said  that  the  protest  made  by  the  Holy  See  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  M.  Loubet  to  the  Quirinal  was  the  cause  of  the  rupture. 
This  is  absolutely  untrue.  A  word  as  to  this  charge.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  who  had  proved  himself  so  staunch 
a  friend  of  France,  suffered  from  the  Government  what  he  felt  was 
both  an  injury  to  the  Church  and  a  direct  personal  insult.  To  put  the 
matter  simply.  The  Pope  was  despoiled  by  the  House  of  Savoy 
of  the  temporal  dominions  which  he  held  in  trust  for  the  Church, 
and  Rome  passed  under  what  was  an  actively  hostile  power.  Force 
does  not  take  away  right,  and  often  all  that  is  left  to  the  injured  is 
the  power  of  protesting  against  the  injury.  It  has  been  declared, 
over  and  over  again,  that  a  stable,  full,  and  entire  independence  of 
all  civil  authority  is  necessary  for  making  the  Pontiff's  authority  and 
divine  mission  efficacious.  He  whose  office  is  beyond  that  of  kings 
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and  presidents,  whose  jurisdiction  is  widespread,  whose  legitimate 
influence  is  international,  cannot  be,  without  injury  to  his  position, 
the  subject  of  any  one  nation ;  and  he  cannot,  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances, reside  willingly  in  the  territory  of  another  without  public 
opinion  considering  his  independence  as  gravely  compromised.  To 
secure  this  necessary  freedom  no  other  means  has  hitherto  been 
found  save  that  of  having  his  own  independent  territory.  The 
question  of  how  much  territory  does  not  enter  into  the  matter  ; 
it  must,  however,  be  such  as  will  make  his  independence  a  real  and 
effective  one.  Now  the  Pope  has  been  unable  to  accept  the  Law 
of  Guarantees  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  guarantee  nothing  stable  ; 
for  having  their  force  solely  from  the  Italian  Parliament,  that  same 
body  can  change  the  provisions  or  abolish  them.  I  put  it,  what 
would  be  the  case  of  the  Pope  if  he  were  to-day  to  accept  the  Law 
of  Guarantees  and  to-morrow  find  the  Socialist  party  in  power  ?  He 
would  have  given  up  the  independence  he  has  gained  by  not  accept- 
ing the  Law  of  Guarantees  and  by  remaining  within  the  Vatican. 
And  what  for  ?  Now,  the  situation  of  the  Pope  is  the  concern  of  all 
Catholics  ;  hence,  if  the  head  of  a  Catholic  nation,  by  any  public  act, 
does  something  which  is  held  by  all  as  a  mark  of  approval  of  the 
present  position  of  the  Pope,  he  not  only  is  wanting  in  his  duty,  but 
forces  the  Pope  to  protest,  unless  his  silence  should  be  taken  for 
acquiescence.  The  world  recognises  this.  For  instance,  when  there 
was  a  talk  last  year  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  visiting  Rome,  the 
Daily  News  remarked  that  the  visit  means  that  finally  and  definitely 
the  Papacy  abandons  its  claim  to  the  old  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  Church,  that  the  Pope  accepts  the  accomplished  fact  of  thirty- 
four  years  ago,  the  consolidation  of  Italy  with  Rome — the  Rome  of 
the  Popes — as  her  capital.  This  being  so,  why  should  the  Pope  not 
protest  against  M.  Loubet's  visit  to  Rome,  especially  when  the  anti- 
religious  press  gave  it  a  hostile  character.  Those  who  disliked  the 
protest  shouldn't  have  forced  it  on  the  Pope. 

The  difficulties  that  arose  about  the  phrase  Nobis  nominavit  in 
the  bulls  appointing  bishops,  and  also  the  cases  of  the  Bishops  of  Laval 
and  Dijon,  need  not  detain  us.  The  Pope  was  only  acting  according 
to  the  sacred  obligations  of  his  office  as  bishop  of  bishops  and  in 
keeping  with  the  Concordat.  He  could  not  have  yielded  without 
the  greatest  scandal  to  the  Church.  Pius  the  Tenth  was  firm  as  to 
principle,  and  his  very  firmness  afforded  the  opportunity  M.  Combes 
was  looking  for  when  wanting  to  create  another  of  his  disaccords 
inevitables.  Official  relations  were  broken  off  by  the  Government  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1904,  and  the  shield  of  the  Republic  was  taken  down 
from  the  French  Embassy  to  the  Holy  See.  In  less  than  a  year  and 
a  half  the  separation  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Here,  then,  are  the  steps  by  which  the  Concordat  was  broken  by 
the  French  Government.  The  Holy  See  has  kept  faithfully  its  part 
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of  the  contract ;  it  was  broken  without  its  consent.  I  shall  follow 
the  admirable  reticence  of  the  White  Book  and  refrain  from  describing 
M.  Combes'  course  of  action  in  the  language  I  might  legitimately 
use.  Having  done  the  work  demanded  by  his  masters  he  has  gone 
to  his  own  place. 

But  what  of  the  future  ?  The  recent  disgraceful  scenes  in  the 
churches  only  afford  one  more  proof  of  the  folly  of  some  French 
Catholics.  They  who  had  received  the  Articles  organiques,  which 
made  for  bondage,  now  fight  against  the  transfer  of  church  property 
to  Catholic  associations  which  make  for  liberty.  Better  to  be  ruled 
by  a  godless  Cabinet  than  to  have  freedom  to  manage  their  own 
temporalities.  Is  not  this  straining  at  one  poor  gnat  after  contentedly 
swallowing  a  whole  herd  of  camels.  But  judging  from  the  action  of  the 
Pope  and  that  of  the  French  Cardinals,  the  position  of  separation  is  to 
be  given  a  fair  trial.  Nothing  on  the  part  of  the  Church  will  be  done 
to  prevent  a  renewal  of  an  entente  cordiale  in  the  work  of  reconstruction 
which  must  come  to  pacify  the  country,  nothing  will  be  done  by  the 
Church  to  make  the  position  of  the  Republic  precarious.  I  feel  sure, 
now  that  the  Church  is  free  from  the  restrictions  of  the  Concordat, 
every  step  will  be  taken  to  secure  the  liberty  which  Catholics,  as 
citizens  of  the  Republic,  have  the  right  to  enjoy.  What  I  fear  is, 
the  French  mind  being  what  it  is,  lest,  at  a  future  date,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  force  back  the  head  into  the 
noose.  That  interesting  book,  Le  Journal  d'un  Eveqiie,  by  Yves  le 
Querdec,  after  describing  the  breaking  of  the  Concordat  and  the 
painful  work  of  reconstruction,  which  was  followed  by  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  Catholic  party,  ends  with  the  framing  of  a  new 
Concordat !  Verily  the  French  love  of  grandmotherly  government 
is  strange  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 

And  now  as  to  one  of  the  practical  results  of  the  separation.  The 
protectorate  that  France  has  enjoyed  over  Catholics  in  the  Levant 
and  China  naturally  ceases.  France,  by  international  treaties,  shares 
with  the  other  Powers  in  a  protectorate  over  its  own  subjects  in  the 
Levant  and  China  ;  but  the  special  and  exclusive  protectorate  which 
has  been  exercised  by  France  over  all  Catholic  missions  comes  solely 
from  the  Holy  See,  which  has  obliged  the  Catholics  of  the  East  to  apply 
to  the  French  representatives 'in  all  cases,  and  has  forbidden  them  to 
make  use  of  others.  Even  in  China,  where  France,  by  treaty,  has 
received  a  privileged  position  towards  Christians,  the  Holy  See  has 
ordered  the  missionaries  to  make  use  only  of  the  French  Consuls. 
Without  this  order  of  the  Pope,  France  could  not  effectively  make  use  of 
her  special  protectorate  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  now  that  she  has 
cut  herself  adrift,  as  a  nation,  from  the  Church,  that  she  will  continue 
to  enjoy  a  prestige  and  influence  that  came  as  the  spontaneous  gift 
of  the  Holy  See.  What  the  political  effects  of  this  withdrawal  of  the 
protectorate  will  be  only  time  can  show.  There  is  already  evidence 
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that  missionaries  of  other  nations  are  hoisting  their  own  flags  and 
are  no  longer  recognising  the  rights  of  France  to  protect  them. 

History  repeats  itself.  There  is  a  curious  likeness  between  what 
has  taken  place  in  France  and  what  took  place  in  England  under  the 
Tudors,  In  the  sixteenth  century  England  separated  from  the  Holy 
See;  and  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  was  a  gradual  process, 
brought  about  by  fraud  and  calumny.  Thomas  Cromwell,  so  far, 
has  found  a  very  fair  representative  in  M.  Combes.  The  separation 
was  completed  at  the  death  of  Mary  Tudor.  As  a  writer  has  recently 
said  :  '  From  two  death  chambers,  one  at  St.  James's  Palace  and  one 
at  Lambeth,  the  Church  of  God  in  our  land,  where  all  hope  seemed 
lost,  went  forth  despoiled,  humbled,  crushed  but  free.'  May  this  be 
so  in  France,  the  Gallia  Christiana.  There  is  every  hope,  as  she  is 
steadfast  in  her  union  with  the  Pope.  For,  as  Newman  says  in  eloquent 
words  : 

When  was  Peter  ever  unequal  to  the  occasion  ?  When  has  he  not  risen 
with  the  crisis  ?  What  danger  has  ever  daunted  him  ?  What  sophistry  foiled 
him  ?  What  uncertainty  misled  him  ?  When  did  any  power  go  to  war  with 
Peter,  material  or  moral,  civilised  or  savage,  and  get  the  better  ?  When  did 
the  whole  world  ever  band  together  against  him  solitary  and  not  find  him  too 
many  for  it  ?  All  who  take  part  with  Peter  are  on  the  winning  side.  .  .  .  Has 
he  failed  in  his  enterprises  up  to  this  hour  ?  Did  he,  in  our  fathers'  day, 
fail  in  his  struggle  with  Joseph  of  Germany  and  his  confederates — with 
Napoleon,  a  greater  name,  and  two  dependent  kings— that,  though  in  another 
kind  of  fight,  he  should  fail  in  ours  ?  What  gray  hairs  are  on  the  head  of  Judah, 
whose  youth  is  renewed  as  the  eagle's,  whose  feet  are  like  the  feet  of  harts,  and 
underneath  the  Everlasting  Arms  ? 

ETHELRED  TAUNTON. 

Borne. 
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FOOTBALL    AND    POLO    IN    CHINA 


IT  was  on  the  9th  of  November  1905,  while  watching  the  Cambridge 
University  team  make  their  splendid  stand  against  the  famous  '  All 
Blacks,'  that  I  began  to  wonder  if  anyone  would  take  an  interest  in, 
or  even  believe,  the  fact  that  football  was  played  by  the  Chinese 
several  centuries  before  Julius  Caesar  landed  in  Britain.  Some  Chinese 
authors,  indeed,  have  mixed  up  football  with  polo,  though  both 
games  have  been  described  separately,  and  with  considerable  detail, 
by  more  exact  scholars.  There  is  little  or  no  excuse,  moreover, 
for  such  a  jumble,  as  the  various  characters  used  for  football  all 
contain  the  element  foot,  which  naturally  suggests  kicking ;  whereas 
all  those  used  for  polo  contain  the  element  hand,  which  is  equally 
suggestive  of  striking.  One  writer  actually  says,  '  Ball-striking 
(polo)  is  the  old  game  of  ball-kicking  (football).'  Another  writer, 
after  a  similar  remark,  adds,  '  for  kicking  and  striking  are  the  same 
thing.'  Of  the  two,  football  is  by  far  the  older  game.  Its  invention 
has  been  ascribed,  cum  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis,  to  the  mythical 
Yellow  Emperor  of  the  third  millennium  B.C.  Others  assign  its 
appearance  to  the  age  of  the  Warring  States,  third  and  fourth  centuries 
B.C.,  when  it  formed  part  of  the  military  curriculum  of  the  day,  and 
was  a  means  of  training  soldiers  and  of  putting  their  powers  to  a  test. 
It  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  originally  a  military  exercise, 
and  a  handbook  on  football,  in  twenty-five  chapters,  is  said  to  have 
been  in  existence  under  the  Han  dynasty,  say  two  thousand  years 
ago. 

The  historian  Ssii-ma  Ch'ien,  who  died  about  B.C.  80,  in  his  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Su  Ch'in  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  has  the  following 
passage  :  '  Lin-tzu  (capital  of  the  Ch'i  State)  was  very  rich  and 
powerful.  There  were  none  among  its  inhabitants  who  did  not 
perform  on  the  pipes,  or  on  some  stringed  instrument,  fight  cocks, 
race  dogs,  dice,  or  play  football.' 

Football  (tsu  chu)  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  History  of 
the  Han  Dynasty,  B.C.  206-A.D.  25  ;  and  the  famous  commentator 
Yen  Shih-ku,  who  died  in  645,  provides  the  following  note  :  '  Tsu  is 
to  kick  with  the  foot ;  chu,  the  ball,  is  made  of  leather  and  stuffed, 
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and  is  kicked  about  for  amusement.'     In  one  passage  we  are  told 
how  the  great  general  Ho  Ch'ii-ping,  when  campaigning  in  the  north, 
and  almost  destitute  of  provisions  for  his  troops,  '  hollowed  out  a 
place  for  them  to  play  football  in,'  whatever  that  may  mean. 
In  the  Hsi  ching  tsa  chi  we  read  : 

The  Emperor,  Ch'eng  Ti,  B.C.  32-6,  was  fond  of  football ;  but  his  officers 
represented  to  him  that  it  was  both  physically  exhausting  and  also  unsuitable 
to  the  Imperial  dignity.  His  Majesty  replied  :  We  like  playing  ;  and  what  one 
chooses  to  do  is  not  exhausting.  An  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  Empress, 
who  suggested  the  game  of  tiddlywmks  for  the  Emperor's  amusement. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty  (end  of  the  second 
century  A.D.)  it  appears  from  the  Kuei  chi  tien  lu,  quoted  in  the  T'ai 
ping  yu  Ian,  that  the  Emperor  made  archery  and  riding  his  chief 
business,  and  in  his  private  life  gave  himself  up  to  football,  the  result 
being  that  literary  studies  ceased  to  be  cultivated  as  before.  The 
Mirror  of  History  does  not  disdain  to  record  that  the  Emperor  Hsi 
Tsung  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  who  was  almost  wholly  given  up  to 
sport  of  various  kinds,  of  which  football,  cockfighting,  and  polo  are 
especially  mentioned,  in  the  year  881  put  to  death  a  loyal  Minister 
for  venturing  to  remonstrate  on  the  subject. 

The  ball,  as  originally  used  by  the  Chinese,  was  a  round  bag  made 
of  leather,  or,  as  a  poet  tells  us, 

Eight  pointed  strips  of  leather  made  into  a  ball, 

and  was  stuffed  with  hair ;  its  roundness  or  otherwise  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  matter  of  great  importance.  But  from  the  fifth  century 
onwards,  the  ball  was  filled  with  air,  and  its*  name  was  changed  from  elm 
to  cti'iu,  and  roundness  became  an  essential,  because  the  ball  was  re- 
quired '  to  roll,  as  well  as  to  fly  through  the  air.'  One  authority,  already 
quoted,  says  that  the  air-ball  dates  only  from  the  T'ang  dynasty,  and 
adds  that  '  two  long  bamboos  were  set  up,  several  tens  of  feet  in 
height,  and  with  a  silken  net  stretched  across,  over  which  the  ball 
had  to  be  kicked.  The  players  formed  themselves  into  two  parties, 
and  the  game  was  decided  by  points.' 

A  writer  who  has  dealt  very  fully  with  the  game,  and  to  whom 
we  owe  many  of  the  following  particulars,  states  as  follows  : 

To  inflate  a  football  seems  easy,  but  is  really  difficult.  The  ball  must  not 
be  very  hard,  or  it  will  be  too  bouncy,  and  full  force  cannot  be  used  in  kicking. 
Neither  must  it  be  very  flabby,  or  you  will  have  an  opposite  result,  and  the  ball 
will  not  travel  when  kicked.  It  should  be  about  nine-tenths  full  of  air ;  this 
will  be  found  to  hit  off  the  mean. 

Several  writers  have  left  us  accounts  of  actual  games :  '  On  the 
Emperor's  birthday  two  teams  played  football  before  the  imperial 
pavilion.  A  goal  was  set  up,  of  over  thirty  feet  in  height,  adorned 
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with  gaily  coloured  silks,  and  having  an  opening  of  over  a  foot  in 
diameter.'  The  object  of  each  side  appears  to  have  been  to  kick  the 
ball  through  the  opening,  the  players  taking  it  in  turns  to  kick,  and 
points  being  scored  accordingly.  The  winners  '  were  rewarded  with 
flowers,  fruit,  wine,  and  even  silver  bowls  and  brocades.  The  captain 
of  the  losing  side  was  flogged,  and  suffered  other  indignities  ! ' 

In  an  illustration  of  a  Chinese  football  goal  the  player  who  is 
kicking  is  placed  in  the  middle,  while  on  his  right  and  left  are  seen 
the  positions  of  those  who  have  not  and  those  who  have  already  kicked, 
respectively.  Immediately  behind  the  actual  player  stands  the 
ch'iao  se,  whose  function  it  appears  to  be  to  hand  the  ball  to  the 
captain  during  the  progress  of  the  game.  There  is  also  the  net-keeper, 
who  throws  back  the  ball  when  it  has  failed  to  go  through.  The  duties 
of  the  other  attendants  are  not  explained.  The  score  consists  of 
major  and  minor  points,  which  are  gained  in  particular  ways ;  and 
there  is  a  regular  terminology  to  be  used  by  the  players,  such  as  ace, 
deuce,  tray,  &c.,  besides  other  phrases  peculiar  to  the  game.  As 
regards  play,  *  the  body  should  be  straight  as  a  pencil ;  the  hands 
should  hang  down,  as  though  carrying  things  ;  there  should  be  great 
elasticity  of  movement ;  and  the  feet  should  be  as  though  jumping 
or  skipping.'  There  are  over  seventy  different  kinds  of  kicks  enumer- 
ated, besides  endless  over-elaboration  in  minor  details.  Kicking  is 
forbidden  under  eleven  separate  conditions  which  constitute  '  fouls ' ; 
but  no  penalties  seem  to  be  attached ;  and  all  play  is  to  be  avoided 
in  ten  special  cases,  such  as  on  windy  days,  when  the  ground  is  slippery, 
after  wine,  by  candlelight,  &c. 

Besides  the  game  of  kicking  a  ball  through  a  hole  in  a  goal,  the 
Chinese,  to  judge  from  another  illustration  in  a  well-known  encyclo- 
paedia, must  have  had  some  other  form  of  play  with  foot  and  ball. 
This  supposition  is  borne  out  by  several  passages — e.g.,  in  reference 
to  a  Taoist  priest  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  a  good  player, 
we  read,  '  He  used  shoulders,  back,  breast,  and  belly,  to  take  the  place 
of  his  feet ;  he  could  withstand  several  antagonists,  making  the  ball 
run  around  his  body  without  dropping.'  Then  again,  in  an  account 
of  a  game,  we  have  such  sentences  as,  '  The  ball  was  never  away  from 
the  foot,  nor  the  foot  from  the  ball ; '  in  fact,  '  dribbling,'  which 
would  be  meaningless  as  applied  to  the  game  described  above. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  names  of  several  great  footballers 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  as  witness :  '  Wang  Ch'i-sou 
was  a  man  of  great  talent ;  not  one  of  the  nine  branches  of  learning 
came  amiss  to  him.  In  the  Hsilan  ho  period  (1119-1126)  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  footballer  was  spread  over  the  empire .' 

,  K'ung  Kuei,  a  descendant  of  Confucius,  is  said  to  have  excelled 
at  football ;  and  there  was  also  a  man  named  Chang  Fen,  who  often, 
at  the  Fu-kan  Temple,  would  kick  a  ball  half  as  high  as  the  pagoda. 
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A  poet,  named  Li  Yu,  who  flourished  between  A.D.  50  and  A.D.  130, 
has  left  us  an  inscription  which  he  wrote  for  a  football  ground  : 

A  round  ball  and  a  square  wall, 

Suggesting  the  shapes  of  the  Yin  and  the  Yang  ; l 

The  ball  flying  across  like  the  moon, 

While  the  two  teams  stand  opposed. 

Captains  are  appointed,  and  take  their  places, 

According  to  unchanging  regulations. 

No  allowances  are  made  for  relationship ; 

There  must  be  no  partialities. 

But  there  must  be  determination  and  coolness, 

Without  the  slightest  irritation  at  failure.  .  .  . 

And  if  all  this  is  necessary  for  football, 

How  much  more  so  for  the  business  of  life  1 

Polo  seems  to  have  become  known  to  the  Chinese  under  the  T'ang 
dynasty,  or  from  about  A.D.  600  onwards,  when  it  was  at  first  con- 
sidered by  some  writers,  as  stated  above,  to  be  a  revival  of  football, 
though  it  was,  no  doubt,  quite  a  separate  game,  learnt  most  probably 
by  the  Chinese  from  the  conquered  Tartars.  The  earliest  mention 
of  the  game  is  by  Shen  Ch'iian-ch'i,  a  poet  who  died  in  713,  and  it  was 
in  reference  to  a  game  played  before  the  Emperor  and  his  Court  in 
the  year  710 : 

His  Majesty,  who  was  paying  a  visit  to  his  famous  Pear  Garden,  had  given 
orders  that  all  officials  above  the  third  grade  were  to  take  part  in  the  game  ; 
but  certain  eminent  statesmen  were  worn  out  and  aged,  the  consequence  being 
that  they  were  tumbled  over  on  to  the  ground,  and  remained  there,  unable  to 
rise,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Court  ladies,  who 
all  shouted  with  laughter  at  the  sight. 

The  son  and  heir  of  this  precious  monarch  was  the  famous  Emperor 
who  ruled  China  from  712  to  756  ;  brilliantly  in  his  earlier  years, 
surrounding  himself,  as  he  did,  with  men  of  distinction  in  literature, 
science,  and  art ;  later  on  giving  way  to  dissipation  and  extravagance, 
until  rebellion  drove  him  from  the  throne.  Not  content  merely  to 
watch  polo,  he  used  to  play  himself.  A  poet  who  lived  two  or  three 
hundred  years  afterwards  has  left  us  this  verse  on 

THE  EMPEROR  MING  HUANG  PLAYING  POLO. 

The  thousand  doors  of  the  palace  are  open,  when  in  broad  daylight 

San  Lang  comes  back,  very  drunk,  from  polo.  .  .  . 

Ah  !  Chiu-ling  is  old  and  Han  Hsiu  is  dead  ; 

To-morrow  there  will  be  none  to  come  forward  with  remonstrance. 

Public  opinion  seems  always  to  have  been  against  the  appearance 
of  Emperors  upon  the  polo  field,  and  many  of  the  remonstrances  of 
loyal  statesmen  have  been  preserved.  Ma  Te-ch'en,  who  died  about 
984,  disgusted  that  his  Majesty  '  played  polo  to  excess,'  presented  a 

The  two  creative  principles  in  nature,  developed  from  the  Great  Monad. 
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long  memorial  on  the  subject,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : 

Your  servant  has  heard  that  when  two  of  your  Majesty's  predecessors  went 
out  boar-hunting  and  hawking,  and  when  their  Ministers  remonstrated  with 
them,  they  joyfully  followed  the  advice  given.  Now,  your  Majesty  takes 
delight  in  polo  (literally,  horse-ball),  and  your  foolish  servant  has  found  on 
reflection  three  reasons  why  this  is  not  a  fitting  sport,  and  will  state  them  even 
at  the  risk  of  the  axe. 

(1)  When  sovereign  and  subject  play  together,  there  must  be  contention. 
If  the  sovereign  wins,  the  subject  is  ashamed ;  if  the  former  loses,  the  latter 
exults.     That  is  one  reason. 

(2)  To  jump  on  a  horse  and  swing  a  club,  galloping  madly  here  and  there, 
with  no  distinctions  of  rank,  but  only  eager  to  be  first  and  to  win,  is  destructive 
of  all  ceremony  between  sovereign  and  subject.     That  is  a  second  reason. 

(8)  To  make  light  of  the  responsibilities  of  empire,  just  for  an  hour's 
enjoyment,  and  run  even  the  remote  risk  of  an  accident,  is  to  disregard 
obligations  to  the  State  and  to  her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress.  That  is 
the  third  reason. 

If  your  Majesty  does  not  deem  my  words  of  small  matter,  graciously  bestow 
a  glance  thereon ;  for  the  happiness  of  the  empire  is  what  all  your  Majesty's 
servants  desire. 

When  this  memorial  was  handed  in,  we  are  told,  '  the  Emperor 
sighed  over  its  excellence  for  a  long  time.' 

Polo  was,  as  it  still  is,  a  sufficiently  dangerous  game.  In  901  an 
important  statesman  was  killed,  and  about  twenty  years  previously 
a  general  lost  an  eye.  The  latter  had  reached  his  high  position 
entirely  through  his  skill  at  football ;  and  as  a  solatium  for  his  lost 
eye  he  was  promoted  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Works.  So 
that  it  was  not  without  cause  that  the  gifted  consort  of  an  emperor, 
who  died  in  859  from  an  injudicious  dose  of  the  elixir  of  life,  hearing 
that  an  official  was  teaching  his  Majesty  to  play  polo,  sent  for  him 
and  said,  '  You  are  a  subject,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  aid  the  Emperor 
to  walk  in  the  right  path.  Can  this  be  done  by  teaching  him  to  play  ? 
If  I  hear  any  more  of  this  I  will  have  you  well  flogged.' 

In  1163,  the  reigning  Emperor,  who  suppressed  banqueting  and 
encouraged  athletics,  had  a  very  awkward  accident.  He  had  issued 
instructions  for  polo  to  be  played  regularly  ; 

in  the  event  of  wind  and  rain,  the  ground  was  to  be  covered  with  a  kind  of 
oiled  cloth  well  sprinkled  with  sand.  His  ministers,  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  Imperial  life,  were  unwilling  that  his  Majesty  should  expose  himself 
to  danger,  and  handed  in  many  memorials,  to  none  of  which  any  attention  was 
paid.  One  day,  the  Emperor  decided  to  join  in  the  game  ;  and  after  playing 
for  a  short  time,  he  lost  control  of  his  pony.  The  animal  bolted  under  a 
verandah,  the  eaves  of  which  were  very  low ;  there  was  a  crash,  and  the  terror- 
stricken  attendants  crowded  around  to  help.  The  pony  had  got  through,  and 
his  Majesty  was  left  hanging  by  his  hands  to  the  lintel.  He  was  at  once 
lowered  to  the  ground ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  alarm  on  his  face,  and, 
pointing  to  the  direction  taken  by  the  pony,  he  quietly  gave  orders  for  its 
recapture,  at  which  the  spectators  cried  out  Wan  sui  !  Wan  sui  I  (Long  live 
the  Emperor  ! — the  Japanese  Banza  /).  ,* 
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The  Kitan  Tartars  were  great  archers  and  polo-players,  and  we  are 
told  that  their  successors,  the  Nu-chen  Tartars,  carried  on  the  tradi- 
tion. On  festival  days  the  whole  Court  would  appear  in  full  dress 
on  the  polo  ground,  and  after  worshipping  God  with  offerings  of  food 
and  wine  and  other  ceremonies,  the  Emperor  would  change  his  dress 
for  the  various  sports.  There  was  archery  to  begin  with  ;  and, 

when  that  was  over,  there  was  a  game  of  polo.  The  players  mounted  well- 
trained  ponies,  and  each  one  was  provided  with  a  club  (ball-staff),  of  a  good 
many  feet  in  length,  and  shaped  at  one  end  like  the  crescent  moon.  They 
were  then  divided  into  two  teams,  the  object  of  contention  to  both  sides  being 
a  ball.  Previously,  at  the  south  end  of  the  ground,  two  poles  had  been  set 
up,  with  boarding  in  between,  in  which  a  hole  had  been  cut,  having  a  net 
attached  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  That  side  which  could  strike  the  ball  into 
the  bag  were  the  winners.  Some  say  that  the  two  teams  were  ranged  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  ground,  each  with  its  own  goal,  and  that  victory  was 
gained  by  driving  the  ball  through  the  enemy's  goal.  The  ball  itself  was  as 
small  as  a  man's  fist,  made  of  a  light  but  hard  wood,  and  painted  red. 

Thus  we  read  that  when  the  young  Duke  of  Lu  was  playing  polo,  and 
the  ball  fell  into  the  hollow  stump  of  a  tree,  his  Grace  poured  in  water 
and  floated  it  out. 

As  regards  ponies,  it  has  already  been  stated  that  these  animals 
were  specially  trained,  and  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  year  951  a 
present  of  polo  ponies,  together  with  suits  of  clothes  for  the  players, 
was  conveyed  by  a  Chinese  envoy  to  the  Court  of  the  Kitan  Tartars. 
Ponies,  however,  were  not  the  only  animals  employed.  We  are  told 
that  the  Prince  of  Ting-hsiang,  under  the  T'ang  dynasty,  c  taught  his 
ladies  to  play  polo  on  donkey-back,  providing  them  with  inlaid  saddles 
and  jewelled  bridles,  together  with  the  clothes  and  other  paraphernalia 
required.'  Elsewhere  we  read  that  under  the  Sung  dynasty  *  over  a 
hundred  young  men  dressed  up  as  women,  with  bound  feet  and  orna- 
mental veils  hanging  down  their  backs,  half  of  them  in  red  and  half 
in  green  brocaded  robes,  with  elegant  girdles  and  silken  shoes,  mounted 
on  donkeys  with  carved  saddles  and  ornamental  trappings.'  Then 
they  divided  into  two  sides  under  their  respective  captains,  and 
played  polo  for  the  amusement  of  the  Court.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
the  enthusiasm  for  polo,  that  it  was  played  even  by  night,  the  ground 
being  illuminated  by  a  huge  display  of  candles.  Extravagant  rewards 
were  heaped  upon  polo-players,  and  also  upon  footballers,  who  were 
actually  received  in  audience  by  admiring  Emperors.  In  881,  when 
there  was  a  question  of  certain  official  posts  to  be  filled  up,  the 
Emperor  caused  the  four  candidates  to  play  a  polo  tournament,  and 
allotted  the  chief  post  to  the  winner.  The  climax  is  perhaps  reached 
when  a  maker  of  polo  clubs,  as  duly  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Marvels, 
was  taken  up  to  heaven  in  broad  daylight. 

HERBERT  A.  GILES. 
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<THE    FIRST  GENTLEMAN  OF  EUROPE' 
AS  PATERFAMILIAS 


'  THE  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  oft  interred  with 
their  bones — so  let  it  be  with  Caesar.'  How  well  did  Shakespeare 
understand  mankind  !  How  often  does  this  happen,  especially  to 
persons  who  have  held  a  prominent  place  in  Society  ! 

The  opinion  of  the  world  is  generally  biassed  by  the  circumstances 
that  surround  them  at  the  time  of  their  death.  If  it  happens  at  a 
moment  of  success,  then  nothing  is  remembered  but  the  success — 
any  previous  mistakes  being  all  forgotten — but  if  they  make  their 
exit  from  this  world  when  in  some  way  their  failure  is  more  apparent, 
then  that  is  the  impression  that  is  most  enduring,  and  which  main- 
tains unquestioned  by  that  generation  and  the  following.  Should 
something  occur  to  resuscitate  the  doings  of  that  particular  epoch, 
then  many  events,  long  forgotten,  are  brought  to  light  again,  and 
the  actors  in  them  subjected  to  a  new  and  calmer  criticism  unbiassed 
by  personal  feeling.  At  such  a  distance  of  time  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
a  more  extensive  grasp  of  the  circumstances  that  have  surrounded 
them  from  their  cradle  to  their  grave,  and  to  make  allowances 
accordingly. 

Among  Princes,  who  are,  as  it  were,  set  on  a  most  slippery  pinnacle, 
*  exposed  to  that  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne  and  blackens 
every  blot,'  the  circumstances  of  life  are  constantly  accentuated. 
If  they  do  what  seems  right  and  what  ordinary  people  consider  suitable 
to  their  position,  they  are  lauded  on  all  hands,  but  equally  every 
slip  from  that  pinnacle  is  noted  and  frequently  enormously  exaggerated. 
Undoubtedly,  Princes  have  a  great  deal  in  their  favour,  but  for  every 
advantage  they  hold  over  ordinary  mortals  they  have  heavy  counter- 
balancing drawbacks,  and  the  ordinary  mortal  is  very  apt  to  forget 
the  drawbacks,  and  only  to  envy  the  advantages.  In  the  olden  days  of 
Kome  a  great  conqueror  had  at  the  supremest  moment  of  his  triumph 
to  submit  to  a  slave  at  his  side  whispering  in  his  ear  a  reminder  that 
after  all  he  was  only  mortal.  In  these  latter  days  the  whispering  slave 
is  replaced  by  a  most  critical  Press,  which  must  be  often  far  more 
mortifying  in  its  verdicts. 
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Our  readers,  probably  amongst  their  own  acquaintance,  could 
point  to  persons  now  holding  prominent  positions  and  doing  excellent 
work  for  their  generation  who  began  life  in  a  thoughtless  and  irrespon- 
sible manner,  causing  untold  anxiety  to  their  parents  and  best  friends  ; 
to  others,  again,  who  began  with  great  promise,  possibly  from  no 
special  fault  of  their  own,  but  from  a  series  of  adverse  or  conflicting 
circumstances  telling  upon  a  weak  point  in  their  character,  as  one 
often  sees  a  brilliant  sunrise  followed  by  a  stormy  noon.  Just  now 
it  is  the  character  of  George  the  Fourth  that  is  greatly  under  dis- 
cussion, through  the  publication  of  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
recently  brought  to  light  from  among  the  archives  of  Windsor  Castle. 
These  have  revived  the  memories  of  that  period. 

'  The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe '  has  not  usually  been  credited 
with  many  domestic  virtues,  or  even  with  the  appreciation  of 
them  in  others,  and  it  is  a  revelation  to  this  generation  to  discover 
that  he  was  not  always  a  heartless  roue,  and  was  even  capable 
of  noble  sentiments.  Who  knows  if  the  lovely  and  fascinating 
lady,  who  was  also  virtuous  and  religious,  who  inspired  these 
sentiments,  and  to  whom  he  was  entirely  devoted  during  many 
years,  might  not  have  been  an  abiding  influence  for  good,  had  it 
been  possible  for  her  to  take  her  place  at  his  side  as  his  recognised  wife 
and  Queen  Consort  ?  This  he  was  most  anxious  she  should  do,  and 
often  conferred  privately  with  the  Minister  Fox  as  to  its  feasibility. 
But  at  that  time  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  so  dreaded  by 
the  nation  at  large  that  no  Government  would  have  dared  do  anything 
to  promote,  still  less  to  sanction,  such  a  union,  even  had  she  been 
of  Royal  birth. 

She  came  of  a  good  old  Roman  Catholic  family,  and  adhered 
unflinchingly  to  the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.  When 
they  first  met  she  was  a  widow  of  twenty-five,  and  he,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  twenty,  fell  in  love  at  first  sight.  That  he  went  through 
the  marriage  ceremony  with  her  privately  there  seems  no  doubt. 
At  one  time,  so  great  was  his  desperation,  he  threatened  to  throw 
up  his  position  and  all  his  prospects  and  go  to  America.  But  as  time 
went  on  and  debts  and  other  perplexities  hemmed  him  in,  he  was 
induced  to  consent  to  marry  the  German  Princess  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  nation,  as  settling 
the  Protestant  succession,  but  to  whom  the  Prince  took  an  aversion 
the  first  moment  he  saw  her,  never  being  able  to  forget  the  real  love 
of  his  life,  from  whom  he  had  now  separated  heartbroken.  In  reading 
of  the  festivities  and  rejoicings  in  celebration  of  this  ill-assorted 
union,  one  hardly  knows  which  of  the  centre  figures  most  to  pity — 
the  exasperated  heart-broken  man  or  the  forlorn  foreign  Princess. 
But  that  the  Prince  still  retained  a  high  ideal  of  what  a  woman  should 
be  is  shown  by  some  letters  written  in  his  own  hand  soon  after  the 
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birth  of  his  daughter,  Princess  Charlotte,  to  the  lady  who  had  been 
appointed  to  watch  over  her  upbringing.     In  one  he  writes  : 

Ten  thousand  thanks,  dearest  Lady  Dashwood,  for  your  kind  note  respecting 
my  dear  little  girl,  which  I  received  just  as  I  was  stepping  into  my  carriage 
yesterday  to  leave  town.  My  mind  was  too  much  agitated  to  admit  of  saying 
or  writing  anything. 

In  all  probability,  my  amiable  friend,  you  may  suspect  the  step  I  have  been 
at  last  driven  to  take,  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  by  the  Princess's  ill-advised 
conduct,  but  which  is  not  to  be  known  till  after  the  birthday.  You,  therefore, 
must  not  acknowledge  it  whatever  you  hear,  but  human  nature  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  With  regard  to  the  dear  child,  in  you,  my  amiable  and  much- 
respected  friend,  do  I  look  for  every  source  of  good  that  she  is  to  receive. 
Promise  a  much-distressed  parent  never  to  forsake  her,  both  for  his  and  her 
sake,  and  watch  her  with  the  eye  of  a  second  parent,  and  as  the  bloom  of  virtues 
first  appear  cultivate  them  with  that  delicate  and  sound  judgment  you  have  so 
strongly  and  meritoriously  shown  in  the  education  of  your  own  children ;  but 
check,  even  with  severity,  anything  that  may  appear  to  savour  of  falsehood  or 
deceit,  which  I  dread  more  than  any  other  earthly  circumstance.  In  short,  all 
I  have  to  wish,  all  I  have  to  pray  for  on  her  account  is,  that  you  may  make  her 
as  like  my  sister  and  yourself  as  her  disposition  (moulded  by  the  education  you 
will  give  her)  can  admit.  Forgive  my  not  saying  any  more,  but  I  am  not  equal 
to  anything ;  I  am  come  here  in  search  of  what  I  fear  I  shall  not  experience  for 
some  time,  and  that  is  quiet  and  repose.  God  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
again  ;  in  the  meantime  may  every  happiness  attend  you,  my  dear  friend,  and 
once  in  every  three  or  four  days  let  me  learn  from  your  kind  pen  the  state  of 
health  of  my  dear  child.  God  bless  you ! 

Your  very  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

GEORGE.  P. 
Grange, 

June  1st,  1796. 

What  father  could  show  a  deeper  interest  in  the  moral  well-being 
of  his  child  ?  Surely  this  is  not  the  letter  of  a  thoroughly  abandoned, 
unprincipled  man,  but  rather  of  one  aiming  at  the  best,  but  distracted 
by  antagonistic  feelings  and  many  disappointments. 

Another  very  general  impression  with  regard  to  those  days  is 
that  the  King  and  Queen  were  so  annoyed  by  the  extravagance  of 
their  eldest  son  that  there  was  no  sympathy  between  them.  But 
on  the  occasion  of  a  difficulty  in  the  Royal  nursery,  the  Queen  writes 
to  this  same  lady 

I  am  just  come  from  dinner,  and  have  seen  Mrs.  Cheveley,  who  brought  me 
your  message  about  my  little  dear  angel  refusing  sucking  .  .  .  was  it  my  own 
child  I  should  wean  it  directly,  and  I  desire  you  to  mention  this  to  the  Prince 
with  my  best  and  kindest  love.  .  .  .  Believe  me,  dear  Lady  Dashwood,  my 
inclination  would  have  carried  me  immediately  to  Carlton  House,  but  the  fear 
of  appearing  meddling  suppresses  many  feelings,  which  is  at  times  a  painful 
thing,  but  Providence  must  guide  me. 

CHARLOTTE. 

The  very  appointment  of  Ladv  Dashwood  to  this  most  responsible 
post  in  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  through  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  Queen  and  his  favourite  sister  Princess  Elizabeth, 
who  afterwards  married  the  Landgraf  of  Hesse -Homburg.  Lady 
Dashwood  was  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Dashwood  of  Kirtlington,  and 
though  she  died  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  still  survives  in  the 
memory  of  many  of  her  descendants  as  the  embodiment  of  much 
beauty,  talent,  and  many  virtues.  She  is  mentioned  in  BoswelTs 
Life  of  Johnson  as  '  the  beautiful  Miss  Graham.'  She  married  very 
young,  and  at  the  time  of  her  appointment  as  governess  was  the 
mother  of  many  children,  one  of  whom,  George,  was  godson  to  Princess 
EHzabeth,?and|had  been^appointed  Page  of  ]Honour|to  the 'King 
at  the  age  of  seven. ^>Within  three^months  of  the|birth  of  her  Royal 
charge  another  infant  was  added  to  her  own  nursery.  It  was  this 
circumstance  impending  that  for  some  time  made  it  doubtful  whether 
it  was  advisable  for  Lady  Dashwood  to  undertake  such  a  responsibility, 
but  her  great  devotion  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  very  intimate 
affection  with  which  for  many  years  she  had  been  treated  by  the 
Princess,  overcame  all  scruples,  and  she  entered  on  the  very  interesting 
duties.  Much  anxiety  of  mind  was  inevitable  in  such  a  position, 
and  coming  at  a  time  when  her  own  health  could  ill  bear  any  extra 
fatigue,  told  fatally  on  her  constitution.  The  tradition  is  that  she 
caught  a  chill  whilst  holding  the  Royal  infant  at  the  christening, 
from  which  she  never  recovered,  and  died  within  the  year.  Within 
this  short  period  many  other  letters  came  from  various  of  the  Royal 
personages  most  intimately  interested  in  the  Royal  Princess,  but 
those  already  quoted  suffice  to  bear  out  our  argument,  viz.  that 
George  the  Fourth  has  been  harshly  judged  on  many  points.  The 
world  in  general  of  his  day  was  so  disappointed  with  the  despicable 
ending  of  his  life,  that  they  forgot  the  early  promise,  and  making 
no  allowance  for  the  many  difficulties  that  beset  his  path  condemned 
him  utterly  as  a  monster  of  wickedness.  We  do  not  ask  our  readers 
to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  call  for  admiration  of  his  character  at 
any  time,  but  we  do  ask  posterity  to  be  fair,  and  to  consider  if  they 
would  have  been  likely  to  do  much  better  had  they  been  born  in  his 
position,  with  all  his  bewildering  surroundings,  both  political  and 
domestic. 

ELLEN  L.  DILLON. 
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THE    GOVERNMENT   AND    THE 
OPPOSITION 


THERE  is  nothing  so  dull  as  a  big  majority.     Even  daily  prophecies 
that  it  cannot  last,  from  newspapers  which  have  signally  failed  to 
exercise  the  smallest  influence  upon  public  opinion,  cannot  stimulate 
the  jaded  appetite  of  readers  who  like  something  fresh  by  way  of  a 
change.     When  Mr.   Balfour  dined  with  Mr.   Chamberlain  the  fly- 
catchers opened  their  mouths  wide.     When  it  was  announced  that 
they  had  disagreed,  the  wonder  grew.     When  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote 
to  Lord  Ridley,  who  seems  to  represent  the  great  man  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  announced  that  Tariff  Reform  was  not  to  be  laid  on  the 
shelf,  which  Mr.  Balfour,  after  his  experience  at  Manchester,  naturally 
regarded  as  the  proper  place  for  it,  the  Times  began  to  deal  out  schism 
by  the  column.     Mr.  Balfour  was  to  accept  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy, 
or  there  was  to   be  a  new  leader,  unhappily  specified  in  a  manner 
which  provoked  irreverent  mirth,  or  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  exercise 
his  undoubted  right,  as  a  free-born  Englishman,  and  found  a  party  of 
his   own.     But  whether  Mr.    Chamberlain  understands  commercial 
business  or  not,  he  understands  political  business  very  well,  and  he 
can  distinguish  noise  from  numbers.     Some  there  were  who  would 
no  more  desert  him  than  Mrs.  Micawber  would  desert  her  husband. 
How  many  ?      Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  credited  with  a  design  of 
approaching  the  Labour  members,  did  not  care  to  begin  by  disputing 
with  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  for  the  honour  of  leading  the  smallest  Parlia- 
mentary group.     Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  a  sense 
of  humour,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  future  legislation  of 
the  party  which  he  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  destroyed  between  them 
was  a  problem  lacking  immediate  urgency.     To  avoid  the  ridicule 
which  must  needs  be  excited  by  unrestrained  indulgence  of  fissiparous 
tendencies,  he  invented  a  formula  which  has  not  much  less  meaning 
than  some  of  his  previous  maxims.     The  general  unsettlement  of  his 
economic  principles,  which  cannot  even  be  called  fallacious  when 
they  signify  nothing  at  all,  has  now  spread  to  the  taxation  of  foreign 
corn,  and  to  a  '  general  tariff,'  as  the  Gothamites  call  a  special  tariff 
for  particular  interests.     That  being  so,  Mr.  Balfour  is  considered 
to  have  finally  purged  himself  from  the  taint  of  Free  Trade,  and 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  is  willing  to  co-operate  with,  him  in  the  patriotic 
design,  avowed  by  himself,  of  '  harassing  the  Government.' 

At  this  point  the  Unionist  party,  which  was  intelligibly  so  called 
twenty  years  ago,  and  is  so  called  still,  held  a  monster  meeting  at 
Lansdowne  House,  and,  as  the  Times  proudly  remarked,  were  as 
numerous  as  the  whole  House  of  Commons.  These  imposing  dimen- 
sions were  attained  by  inviting  Tory  Peers  and  defeated  candidates. 
It  was  thought,  not  unnaturally,  desirable  to  exclude  reporters,  and 
to  issue  an  official  report,  which  describes  the  scene  as  one  of  com- 
plete harmony  and  universally  diffused  satisfaction.  Even  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  though  he  took  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  he 
was  a  Free  Trader,  was  made  to  say  that  he  could  find  no  other  point 
of  difference  between  himself  and  a  Protectionist.  The  Duke  is  not 
incapable  of  sarcasm,  and  he  may  have  said  something  of  the  kind. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Free  Traders,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
will  henceforth  cease  to  trouble  themselves  about  imaginary  differ- 
ences between  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's.  It  is  a 
trite  saying,  but  not  less  true  than  trite,  that  there  are  many  sorts  of 
Protection,  and  only  one  sort  of  Free  Trade ;  namely,  a  tariff  for 
revenue  alone.  Retaliation  and  Preference  are  only  two  forms  of 
Protection,  slightly  more  plausible  than  most,  but  demonstrably 
mischievous  and  unsound.  Both  involve  the  cardinal  vice  of  Pro- 
tection, which  is  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  When 
the  people  have  just  decided  by  an  overwhelming  majority  against 
anything  of  the  kind,  it  seems  rather  childish  to  quarrel  about  details. 
But  that  is  the  business  of  the  Protectionist  party.  !free  Traders, 
whatever  may  be  their  opinions  on  other  subjects,  will  henceforward 
recognise  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  finally  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  The 
'number  of  Free  Traders  who  sit  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker  in  this 
new  House  of  Commons  has  been  ludicrously  underestimated  in 
the  newspapers.  The  Tariff  Reformers  compiled  a  list  of  their 
representatives  in  Parliament,  which  led  to  numerous  disclaimers  in 
the  Times.  But  it  is  not  everyone  who  takes  the  trouble  of  contra- 
dicting these  things,  and  even  among  those  described  as  followers  of 
Mr.  Balfour  there  are  many  who  will  not  follow  him  now.  There  are 
quiet  men  who  do  not  advertise  themselves,  steady-going  Conserva- 
tives who  yet  on  the  subject  of  Protection  agree  with  the  Cobden 
Club.  Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  to  think  that  the  immense  prestige 
which  the  General  Election  has  given  him  will  enable  him  to  treat 
the  British  Empire  as  if  it  were  Birmingham,  and  the  Conservative 
party  as  if  it  were  a  branch  of  the  Brummagem  Caucus.  We  shall  see. 

The  position  of  those  who  prefer  the  absurd  nickname  of  '  Free 
Fooders '  to  the  good  old  name  of  Free  Traders  has  hitherto  been 
intelligible,  if  not  altogether  honest  and  straightforward.  They  have 
argued,  as  I  understand  them,  that  though  Mr.  Balfour  called  himself 
a  Retaliationist,  he  had  pledged  himself  not  to  tax  food,  or  material, 
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and  therefore  he  could  not  possibly  retaliate.  So  there  was  no  reason 
why  Free  Traders  should  not  support  him.  They  cannot  say  that  any 
longer.  For  Mr.  Balfour,  being  unmuzzled  by  his  defeat  at  Manchester, 
has  cancelled  his  promise  not  to  tax  corn,  as  if  it  mattered  any  longer 
what  he  promised,  or  did  not  promise,  to  tax.  Even  Lord  St.  Aldwyn, 
though  as  good  a  party  man  as  ever  lived,  can  hardly  persuade  himself, 
or  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded,  that  to  tax  poor  people  in  England 
for  the  benefit  of  rich  people  in  the  Colonies  is  a  principle  of  Unionism, 
or  a  method  of  consolidating  the  Empire.  The  Conservative  party 
will  never  be  a  power  in  the  State  again  until  it  gets  rid  of  these  quack 
nostrums  altogether,  and  comes  back  to  the  position  which  it  occupied 
before  the  disastrous  month  of  May  1903. 

The  King's  Speech  has  not  been  severely  criticised,  even  by  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  Opposition.  Ministers  have  avoided 
the  great  historic  blunder  of  1893,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues, vainly  hoping  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  Home  Rule,  put  the 
Newcastle  Programme  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign.  Their  list 
of  measures  is  on  this  occasion  a  moderate  and  a  reasonable  one. 
First  and  foremost  comes,  of  course,  the  Education  Bill,  of  which  Mr. 
Birr  ell  has  given  notice.  Two  things  emerge  with  absolute  certainty 
from  the  long  and  protracted  controversy  which  is  still  raging  round 
this  subject.  In  the  first  place  the  Education  Act  of  1902  cannot  be 
simply  repealed.  In  the  second  place  it  must  be  materially  modified. 
School  Boards  are  things  of  the  past.  Board  schools,  now  called 
provided  schools,  are  permanent  elements  of  our  educational  system. 
County  Councils  and  Town  Councils  will  keep  their  honourable  and 
arduous  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of  the  children.  In  the  schools 
under  their  complete  control,  education,  both  secular  and  religious, 
has  been  given  in  a  manner  which,  though  capable  of  improvement, 
is  upon  the  whole  satisfactory  to  the  vast  majority  of  parents.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  dealing  justly  with  the  unprovided  or  sectarian 
schools.  For  thirty  years  after  the  great  Act  of  1870,  Mr.  Forster's 
Act,  this  difficulty  slumbered.  Mr.  Forster's  Act,  though  passed  by 
a  Liberal  Government,  was  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  Church  of 
England.  Most  Nonconformists  would  have  preferred,  and  many  of 
them  passionately  demanded,  that  no  school  should  be  recognised  by 
the  State,  or  receive  a  Parliamentary  grant,  in  which  the  special  tenets 
of  one  religious  body  were  taught.  Some,  among  whom  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  conspicuous,  urged  that  public  education  should  be  com- 
pulsory, secular,  and  free.  The  Liberal  Government,  with  the  sub- 
stantial approval  of  the  Conservative  party,  decided  that  grants 
should  be  paid  to  all  efficient  schools  alike,  that  rates  should  be  avail- 
able for  Board  Schools  only,  and  that  the  question  what  religious 
instruction,  if  any,  should  be  given  in  a  Board  School  must  be  left 
for  the  local  authority,  the  School  Board,  to  determine.  This  com- 
promise, as  it  was  called,  excited  the  bitter  animosity  not  of  political 
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Churchmen,  but  of  political  Dissenters,  and  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  which  led  to  the  Liberal  defeat  of  1874.  The  law,  however, 
remained  in  principle  unaltered  for  a  generation,  and  in  most  Board 
Schools  the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  those  parts  of  it  which  are 
suitable  to  children,  were  taught  with  excellent  results.  There  was  a 
conscience  clause,  but  it  was  little  used,  and  parents,  whether  Church- 
men, Nonconformists,  or  freethinkers,  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  general  training  which  their  children  received.  The  Roman 
Catholics  kept  to  themselves,  receiving  their  share  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  and  otherwise  relying  upon  the  generosity  of  their  own 
Church.  Even  free  education,  which  the  Government  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury conceded,  did  not  impair  the  vitality  of  the  compromise  so  easy 
to  attack,  so  hard  to  destroy.  Fluent  writers  and  speakers  have 
exercised  their  tongues  and  pens  in  proving  that  '  undenomination- 
alism,'  which  means  Christianity,  was  an  insoluble  problem.  Solvitur 
ambulando.  While  they  were  sharpening  their  wits,  which  were  often 
in  need  of  it,  and  airing  their  vocabularies,  which  stood  in  more  need 
of  enlargement,  hundreds  of  teachers  were  doing  undogmatically,  day 
by  day,  what  they  said  dogmatically  could  not  be  done. 

The  Act  of  1902  changed  everything.  It  tore  up  the  compromise, 
and  its  promoters  frankly  aimed  at  saving  the  denominational  schools 
from  the  competition  which  all  privileged  institutions  hate  and  dread. 
Though  subject  to  some  changes  in  Parliament,  not  altogether  pleasing 
to  the  clergy,  such  as  the  Kenyon-Slaney  Clause,  the  principle  of  it, 
rates  for  sectarian  schools,  was  directly  demanded  by  Convocation, 
which  consists  entirely  of  bishops  and  clergymen.  One  of  the  ablest 
prelates  who  ever  sat  upon  the  English  Bench,  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  uttered,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  London,  a  solemn 
caution  on  this  very  point.  '  If,'  he  said  in  effect,  '  you  take  the 
rates  for  your  schools,  popular  control  will  follow.'  His  warnings, 
like  the  warnings  of  Cassandra,  were  neglected.  Unlike  Cassandra, 
he  himself  ignored  at  Lambeth  what  he  had  said,  in  a  position  of 
greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility,  at  Fulharn.  The  clergy 
wanted  the  money,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  schools,  and 
they  took  their  chance.  If  I  may  say  so  with  all  due  respect  for  their 
sacred  calling,  they  gambled  in  futures.  Their  friends  were  in  office, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  still  a  Free  Trader,  and  a  Liberal  Administra- 
tion seemed  as  likely  as  a  thaw  in  Zembla.  This  time  the  Noncon- 
formists had  a  much  stronger  case,  and  they  were  thoroughly  roused. 
The  result  we  see.  Rates  have  proved  to  be,  just  what  Dr.  Temple 
called  them,  a  slippery  slope,  and  the  clergy  are  landed  in  popular 
control.  When  I  say  the  clergy,  I  mean  the  High  Church,  Tory 
majority.  Liberal  clergymen,  including  some  of  the  most  eminent 
and  distinguished  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment,  are  on  the  popular 
side.  And  this  leads  me  to  make  a  remark  upon  the  licentious  use, 
or  rather  misuse,  which  is  made  of  the  phrase  '  the  Church.'  The 
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Church  of  England  by  law  established  is  a  national  institution.  It 
consists  of  all  Englishmen  who  do  not  voluntarily  proclaim  themselves 
to  be  outside  its  pale.  To  confound  it  with  the  clerical  profession, 
to  confine  it  within  the  limits  of  the  Conservative  party,  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  against  common  sense.  Thousands  of  active,  earnest 
Liberals,  who  regarded  the  Education  Act  of  1902  as  fundamentally 
unjust,  have  been  steady,  unhesitating  Churchmen  all  their  lives. 
They  would  smile,  if  they  thought  it  humorous,  at  the  idea  of  taking 
their  politics  from  Convocation,  or  from  the  clergy.  The  word  minister, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  means  servant, 
not  master.  The  clergy  have  their  rights  as  citizens  and  the  special 
privilege  of  being  represented  by  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  laity  are  represented  only  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  logical  view  is  that  secular  education  alone  should  be  given 
by  the  State,  that  is,  by  the  national  schoolmaster,  and  that  religion 
should  be  left  to  the  parents,  or  to  the  Churches,  established  and 
free.  This  was  the  view  of  Charles  Kingsley,  as  sincere  and  devoted 
a  Christian  pastor  as  ever  lived.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Independent 
Labour  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  I  believe,  more  than  half  inclined  to 
adopt  it.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  irreligious.  But  it  is  thoroughly 
unpopular  and  hopelessly  unpractical,  because  it  means  that  nine -tenths 
of  the  children  in  this  Christian  country  would  grow  up  without  any 
religious  training  at  all.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  other  fervid  enthusiasts 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  all  Englishmen  are  either  convinced 
agnostics,  or  ardent  dogmatists,  eager  to  propagate  or  to  destroy 
some  form  of  faith.  They  live  in  a  world  of  their  own  imagination. 
The  English  people,  who  hate  logic,  and  love  the  Bible,  are  not  made 
like  that.  With  a  few  exceptions,  chiefly  clerical,  they  care  little  or 
nothing  for  scientific  theology.  They  are  anxious  that  their  children 
should  be  brought  up  to  fear  God,  and  to  follow  Christ.  But  multi- 
tudes of  them  have  not  the  leisure,  even  if  they  had  the  inclination, 
to  teach  religion  themselves.  They  expect  it  to  be  taught  for  them 
in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  send  their  children. 
If  it  were  not  taught  as  it  has  been  taught  in  the  Board  schools, 
and  is  taught  in  the  provided  schools,  a  tremendous,  incalculable 
injury  would,  I  fear,  be  inflicted  upon  the  youth  of  the  nation,  who, 
as  Disraeli  so  finely  said,  are  the  trustees  of  posterity.  A  witty 
lawyer  is  reported  to  have  observed  that  the  education  of  the  future 
would  be  neither  religious  nor  irreligious,  but  Birrelligious.  The 
term  is  a  doubtful  compliment.  But  even  if  I  had  only  his  public 
speeches  to  go  upon,  I  should  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Birrell  would  never 
approve  of  excluding  the  Bible  from  English  schools.  The  old  syllabus 
of  the  London  School  Board,  which  the  County  Council  has  not 
altered,  puts  religion  in  its  proper  place,  which  is  first  as  well  as 
everywhere. 

What,  then,   is  to  be  done  with  the  denominational  schools  ? 
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The  two  main  principles  submitted  to  the  electors  in  January,  and 
affirmed  by  large  majorities,  are  first  that  schools  which  receive  public 
money  should  be  under  public  control,  and,  secondly,  that  in  such 
schools  there  should  be  no  sectarian  tests  for  teachers.  These  are 
simple  and  intelligible  propositions.  To  carry  them  out  with  wisdom 
and  justice  is  the  delicate  and  difficult  problem  which  the  Cabinet 
have  had  to  solve.  Some  schools  are  the  absolute  property  of  private 
owners,  who  could  close  them,  if  they  pleased,  to-morrow.  Most 
of  the  schools  attached  to  the  Church  of  England  are  held  in  trust, 
and  could  not  lawfully  be  diverted  to  any  object  except  elementary 
education.  If  they  were  closed,  even  the  buildings  would  pass  from 
the  ownership  of  the  trustees.  Some  have  been  built  by  voluntary 
contribution.  Others,  chiefly  the  oldest,  possess  endowments.  There 
is,  I  believe,  provision  in  all  the  trust-deeds  that  the  distinctive 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  taught.  An  Act 
of  Parliament  can  of  course  override  any  deed,  as  it  can  transfer  the 
ownership  of  any  property.  But  it  has  always  been  held  that  to  take 
away  property  without  compensation  is  a  cruel  injustice  and  wrong. 
On  the  other  hand,  nobody  will  maintain  that  Parliament  may  not 
fairly  impose  such  conditions  as  it  thinks  fit  upon  grants  of  public 
money,  whether  they  take  the  form  of  taxes  or  of  rates.  The  Church 
of  England,  which  has  been  since  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  a 
Parliamentary  Church,  is  bound  to  accept  such  form  of  religion  as 
the  State  thinks  fit.  And  while  it  would  be  a  scandalous  absurdity  for 
a  modern  House  of  Commons  to  draw  up  a  new  creed,  or  a  new  faith, 
there  is  nothing  absurd  or  scandalous,  as  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  sees 
clearly  enough,  in  laying  down  a  law  that  schools  which  come  upon 
the  public  purse  should  teach  only  such  cardinal  principles  as  are 
common  to  all  Christians.  I  doubt  whether  any  considerable  number 
of  freethinkers  would  in  such  circumstances  avail  themselves  of  a 
Conscience  Clause.  But  of  course  there  would  have  to  be  such  a 
clause,  as  there  is  in  all  schools,  provided  and  unprovided,  now. 

Special  treatment  for  Catholic  schools  would  be  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  religious  equality.  The  only  distinctions  which  can 
be  even  plausibly  drawn  are  between  taxes  and  rates,  or  between 
a  district  where  there  is  a  provided  school  and  a  district  where  there 
is  not.  From  1870  to  1902  denominational  schools  received  substan- 
tial and  increasing  aid  from  the  taxes  without  protest,  or  at  least 
without  effective  protest.  The  control  of  the  Education  Department 
was  generally,  if  not  universally,  accepted  as  a  due  recognition  of 
public  right.  It  was  only  when  rates  were  added  to  taxes  that 
discontent  became  indignation,  and  passive  resistance  set  in.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  a  statesman,  has  condemned,  in 
a  dignified  and  temperate  letter,  the  adoption  of  that  policy  by  Church- 
men. His  Grace  naturally  put  the  case  with  gentleness  and  considera- 
tion. But  really  there  is  no  case  on  the  other  side.  Having  paid 
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rates  to  undenominational  schools  for  five-and-thirty  years,  Tory 
Churchmen  could  not,  with  any  consistency  or  decency,  begin  to 
refuse  payment  now.  They  will  struggle,  like  Englishmen,  by  con- 
stitutional methods  against  anything  in  the  Bill  which  they  dislike. 
When  it  has  become  law,  they  will  obey  it,  remembering  that  passive 
obedience  was  part  of  their  creed  before  representative  government 
began.  The  Roman  Catholics  will  not  take  public  money  on  condi- 
tion of  admitting  the  equality  of  Protestantism.  They  could  not  do 
so.  It  would  be  apostasy.  They  would  rather  go  without  the  rates. 
That  the  local  authority,  the  educational  committee,  would  appoint 
Protestants  as  head  teachers  of  Catholic  schools  is  a  preposterous 
suggestion,  even  if  any  Protestant  wished  to  occupy  such  an  uncom- 
fortable post.  Legal  principles  are  applied  in  this  country  with 
tact,  propriety,  and  common  sense.  It  may  be  argued  on  paper 
that  agnostics  or  materialists  would  endeavour  to  obtain,  and  would 
succeed  in  obtaining,  the  office  of  religious  teacher  in  a  national 
school.  Any  law  would  break  down  if  its  administration  were 
entrusted  to  the  insane,  and  depended  upon  men  who  tried  to  make 
it  ridiculous.  Secularists  do  not  wish  to  teach  Christianity,  any 
more  than  they  want  to  take  holy  orders.  The  great  security  for 
the  new  Education  Bill  is  the  fact  that  the  people  of  England,  who 
are  neither  cranks  nor  fanatics,  ardently  desire,  and  will  actively  aid, 
the  success  of  a  reasonable  measure,  with  exclusion  for  none  and 
j  ustice  for  all. 

HERBERT  PAUL. 
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THE    FUTURE    OF  ANGLO-GERMAN 
RELATIONS 

(A   REPLY  TO  LORD  AVEBUR* 


THE  future  development  of  Anglo-German  relations  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance,  not  only  to  Great  Britain,  but  to  all  Europe. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  development  which  Anglo-German 
relations  will  undergo  in  the  near  future  will  have  a  most  far-reaching, 
if  not  a  decisive,  influence  upon  the  future  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 
In  the  March  issue  of  this  Review  a  very  interesting  paper,  written 
by  Lord  Avebury  and  entitled  '  The  Future  of  Europe,'  was  published. 
In  that  paper  peace  and  good  will  among  nations  and  inter- 
national arbitration  were  warmly  recommended,  and  we  were  told 
that  Great  Britain's  armaments  rather  threatened  Germany  than 
Germany's  armaments  Great  Britain,  that  Germany  feared  a  British 
attack,  and  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  attacking 
Great  Britain.  As  the  following  pages  are  intended  not  only  to 
throw  light  upon  the  future  of  Anglo-German  relations,  but  also  to 
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serve  to  some  extent  as  a  reply  and  a  corrective  to  Lord  Avebury's 
paper,  I  purpose  first  to  consider  the  influence  which  arbitration  is 
likely  to  have  upon  nations  in  general  and  upon  Germany  in  par- 
ticular, and  then  to  describe  Germany's  political  ideals  and  her 
fundamental  political  ideas,  her  position,  her  interest,  and  her  political 
and  economic  aims.  Thus  fortified  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  fore- 
cast of  Germany's  foreign  policy  and  to  gauge  the  future  development 
of  Anglo-German  relations,  looking  at  these  relations  from  both  the 
British  and  the  German  points  of  view. 

Lord  Avebury  is  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Free-traders. 
'  Free  Trade,'  in  the  words  of  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  '  knows  nothing 
about  political  divisions,'  for  Free  Trade  is  an  international  and 
unnational,  one  might  say  an  anti -national,  doctrine.  Free  Trade  is 
interested  solely  in  buying  and  selling,  in  cheapness  and  profitability, 
but  not  in  national  greatness,  national  efficiency,  and  morality.  It 
occupies  itself  with  '  commodities,'  and  it  ignores  politics,  treating 
the  whole  world  as  one  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  enjoined 
freely  to  exchange  their  productions. 

As  Lord  Avebury  is  an  ardent  Free-trader  we  cannot  wonder 
that  he  treats  in  his  paper  international  relations  in  general  rather 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cosmopolitan  Free-trader  than  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  British  citizen.  Therefore  Lord  Avebury 
tells  us  that  '  international  good  feeling  is,  if  not  nobler,  at  any  rate, 
wider  and  more  generous  than  patriotism '  (p.  421).  He  thinks  the 
fostering  of  cosmopolitanism  in  preference  to  patriotism  particularly 
important  for  this  country  because  '  we  have  immense  investments 
abroad '  (p.  421).  He  laments  our  heavy  expenses  on  our  army  and 
navy,  and  the  absence  of  contributions  to  the  same  on  the  part  of  our 
colonies,  and  tells  us,  '  if  a  colony  gets  into  trouble  with  any  first- 
class  Power,  any  assistance  we  might  give  would  be  an  act  of  grace ; 
they  cannot  claim  it  as  a  right '  (p.  425).  In  plain  terms,  Lord  Avebury 
asks  us  to  protect  our  investments  in  foreign  countries  by  a  piece  of 
paper,  which  costs  nothing,  and  to  leave  the  protection  of  our  colonies, 
which  costs  much,  to  themselves,  unless  they  pay  for  our  protection. 
Lord  Avebury  is  indeed  guided  by  those  principles  of  cheapness 
and  profitability  which  are  the  pith  and  essence  of  the  Free  Trade 
doctrine.  According  to  Lord  Avebury,  we  ought  apparently  to 
defend  our  colonies,  which  do  not  contribute  to  our  military  expendi- 
ture, '  as  an  act  of  grace,'  only  if  the  amount  of  British  money  invested 
in  those  colonies  would  be  sufficiently  great  to  make  that  defence 
1  profitable.' 

During  sixty  years  Great  Britain  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  cause 
other  nations  to  abolish  their  economic  frontiers  for  the  special  benefit 
of  our  exporting  industries,  but  so  far  she  has  gained  not  a  single 
convert.  Will  she  be  more  successful  in  '  heading  a  League  of  Peace 
and  of  Disarmament '  iu  accordance  with  Lord  Avebury's  recom- 
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mendations,  and  in  trying  to  persuade  other  nations  to  follow  our 
example  and  abolish  their  political  frontiers  ?  Is  it  likely  that  other 
nations  will  disarm  because  we  find  our  expenditure  for  national 
defence  intolerably  heavy,  and  because  we  should  like  to  defend 
'  cheaply '  British  capital  invested  abroad,  capital  which  has  fled 
from  the  paradise  of  Free  Trade  to  the  shelter  of  Protection  ? 

After  having,  at  the  bidding  of  our  Free-traders,  abolished  our 
industrial  defences  and  handed  over  our  industries  to  the  mercy  of 
foreign  countries,  we  are  now  asked  by  our  cosmopolitan  Free-traders 
to  entrust  our  military  defences  also  to  the  generosity  of  our  com- 
petitors, because  Free  Trade  has  crippled  our  resources  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  find  those  armaments  unbearably  heavy  which  are 
cheerfully  borne  by  Protectionist  nations.  We  are  bidden  to  find 
national  safety,  not  in  our  own  strength,  but  in  a  beautiful  doctrine, 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  the  problematic  generosity  of  our  competitors. 
Surely  shortsightedness  cannot  go  much  further. 

Let  us  see  whether  international  arbitration  is  a  practicable  policy, 
or  merely  a  chimera  and  a  delusion,  as  is  international  Free  Trade, 
which  exists  only  in  the  textbooks.  International  arbitration  is  by 
no  means  an  invention  of  yesterday,  as  many  believe.  Since  the  day 
when,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
was  created,  which,  by-the-by,  did  not  prevent  Greeks  exterminating 
Greeks,  numerous  international  tribunals  have  been  in  existence, 
but  they  have  invariably  proved  utterly  unsuccessful,  and  the  cause 
of  their  failure  is  obvious.  Every  vigorous  State  pursues  two  principal 
aims  :  to  enlarge  its  dominions  and  to  preserve  its  independence. 
Every  healthy  nation,  like  every  healthy  tree,  endeavours  to  grow 
and  to  increase.  Besides,  neither  right  nor  chance  but  the  instinct, 
and  before  all  the  will,  of  expansion  supported  by  might  have  created 
nations  out  of  tribes,  and  evolved  empires  out  of  nations.  By  the 
right  of  the  stronger  a  little  tribe  of  Northmen  possessed  itself  of 
England,  and  by  the  right  of  the  stronger  England  acquired  her 
enormous  empire.  By  the  right  of  the  stronger  the  Hohenzollerns,  a 
poor  Swabian  family  who  came  to  the  wilds  of  Prussia  with  a  handful 
of  retainers  a  few  centuries  ago,  created  modern  Germany.  Kussia, 
Austria-Hungary,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  the  United  States, 
in  fact  all  States  were  created  by  might,  not  by  right.  To  might  all 
States  owe  the  title  of  their  possessions,  and  only  by  might  can  their 
possessions  be  retained. 

Might  being  the  foundation  of  every  State  and  practically  the 
sole  title  to  its  possessions,  no  powerful  nation  is  willing  to  stake  its 
possessions  which  were  won  by  force  upon  the  hazard  of  a  judicial 
decision,  especially  as  the  law  is  proverbially  uncertain  and  unsatis- 
factory. Therefore  every  great  nation,  and  none  more  than  Germany, 
relies  upon  its  armed  strength  for  the  defence,  not  of  her  '  rights  '  which 
are  disputable,  but  of  her  '  interests,'  of  which  every  nation  claims  to 
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be  the  sole  competent  judge.  Only  trifling  questions  have  so  far 
been  submitted  by  nations  to  the  decision  of  foreign  arbitrators, 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  great  nation  would  leave  the  adjust- 
ment of  her  vital  interests  to  outsiders  who  can  only  be  expected 
to  weigh  legal  '  rights,'  but  who  cannot  be  expected  sympathetically 
to  weigh  justified  national  aspirations,  pretensions  and  claims  to 
expansion,  to  supremacy,  and  to  dominion.  Prince  Bismarck  said  on 
this  subject : 

It  is  true  that  great  armies  are  a  great  burden.  By  our  armaments  we 
conduct  a  kind  of  warfare  with  other  nations  in  which  we  give  blows  to  one 
another  with  our  money-bags.  Armed  peace  may  be  ruinous,  but  disarmament 
is  a  chimera,  for  who  will  enforce  an  unpalatable  decision  upon  a  strong  nation 
unwilling  to  submit  to  it  ?  To  make  international  decisions  enforceable  by  third 
parties  would  mean  to  make  the  casus  belli  permanent  among  nations. 

The  leading  German  authority  on  political  theory  agrees  with 
the  leading  German  authority  on  practical  statesmanship,  for  Pro- 
fessor von  Treitschke  wrote  in  his  Politik  : 

The  institution  of  a  permanent  international  court  of  arbitration  is  incom- 
patible with  the  very  nature  of  the  State,  for  a  State  can  only  by  its  own  will 
set  limits  to  itself.  Only  questions  of  secondary  or  tertiary  importance  can  te 
submitted  to  arbitration,  for  in  matters  of  vital  national  importance  an  impartial 
referee  does  not  exist.  Could  we  seriously  expect  to  find  an  impartial 
arbitrator  to  decide  on  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  ?  Besides,  it  is  a  matter 
of  national  honour  that  a  nation  should  settle  her  difficulties  without  foreign 
interference.  An  authoritative  tribunal  of  nations  is  impossible.  To  the  end 
of  history  national  arms  will  preserve  their  rights,  and  herein  lies  the  sacred- 
ness  of  war. 

In  another  place  von  Treitschke  says  : 

Wars  will  never  be  abolished  by  international  courts  of  arbitration,  for  in 
judging  of  the  vital  questions  between  two  States  other  States  cannot  be 
impartial.  In  the  society  of  nations  the  interests  of  every  nation  are  so  inter- 
woven with  the  interests  of  every  other  nation  that  impartiality  cannot  be 
reckoned  on. 

Numerous  speeches  of  William  the  Second  and  innumerable 
declarations  of  German  statesmen  and  professors  confirm  that  the 
leading  political,  scientific,  and  social  circles  of  Germany  rely  exclu- 
sively on  Germany's  army  and  navy  for  the  defence  of  German 
*  rights,'  among  which  there  is  the  '  right '  to  the  possession  of  extensive 
colonies  in  a  temperate  zone.  Therefore,  all  German  statesmen  and 
responsible  thinkers  unconditionally  reject  a  League  of  Peace  and 
Goodwill  and  international  arbitration  in  Lord  Avebury's  sense. 
By  her  attitude  at  the  Hague  Conference,  official  Germany  has  clearly 
shown  her  conviction  that  the  international  tribunal  and  the  Czar's 
scheme  of  international  disarmament  were  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Germany's  statesmen  believe  with  Lord  Bacon  that  '  wars  are  no 
massacres  and  confusions,  but  the  highest  trials  of  right.' 
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The  corrosive  influence  of  Free-trade  cosmopolitanism  has  no 
doubt  blunted  the  sense  of  nationality  and  of  patriotism  in  this 
country,  and  has  raised  in  it  many  supporters  of  internationalism 
in  the  form  of  international  Free  Trade,  international  disarmament, 
and  international  arbitration.  Whilst  at  the  bidding  of  unpractical 
doctrinaires,  pushful  manufacturers  and  political  intriguers,  Great 
Britain  has  wasted  her  political  and  her  economic  strength  to  the 
benefit,  the  delight,  and  the  derision  of  foreign  countries,  Germany 
has  steadfastly  and  determinedly  pursued  a  thoroughly  national 
and  deliberately  selfish  policy,  a  policy  which  is  based  on  might, 
which  is  promoted  by  a  most  unscrupulous  diplomacy,  and  which  is 
furthered  by  conquest. 

It  cannot  be  pointed  out  too  strongly  that  Anglo-Saxon  and 
German  ideas  of  the  State,  its  nature,  its  functions,  and  its  policy, 
vastly  differ.  The  German  political  philosophers  teach,  in  accord- 
ance with  Machiavelli,  *  the  State  is  power.'  Bismarck  stated  *  the 
only  healthy  basis  of  a  great  State  is  national  selfishness,  and  not 
romantic  idealism ; '  and  in  taking  office  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
programme,  to  which  he  unflinchingly  adhered,  in  the  words  '  the 
German  question  will  be  decided,  not  by  parliamentary  speeches,  but 
by  diplomatic  action  and  by  war.'  A  year  later  Bismarck  made  the 
ominous  declaration,  '  Not  by  speeches  and  resolutions  of  majorities 
are  great  questions  decided,  but  by  blood  and  iron.'  Germany  is 
determined  to  rely  for  her  greatness  on  blood  and  iron  rather  than  on 
beautiful  sentiments  and  foreign  investments. 

The  romantic  and  idealistic  ideas  of  a  league  of  peace  and  of 
international  goodwill  created  and  headed  by  Great  Britain,  which 
Lord  Avebury  propounds,  are  excellent  in  the  abstract,  and  they  are 
very  profitable,  if  adopted,  from  the  British  point  of  view,  for  Great 
Britain  has  all  the  territory  she  wants,  and  she  strives  only  to  pre- 
serve what  she  has  won  by  force.  However,  Englishmen  must 
indeed  be  simple  if  they  believe  that  beautiful  speeches  and  beautiful 
sentiments  will  cause  Germany  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  has  practically  all  the  colonies  in  the  world  whilst 
Germany  has  none. 

Sixty  years  ago  Mr.  Cobden  so  blatantly  and  persistently  as- 
sured a  credulous  public  that  within  ten  years  all  protective  tariffs 
would  be  abolished  if  England  only  would  set  the  example,  and 
that  England  could  easily  afford  to  set  the  example  because  *  England 
was  and  always  would  be  the  workshop  of  the  world,'  that  we  threw 
down  our  customs  walls  and  invited  all  nations  to  help  themselves 
freely  to  the  fruit  in  our  garden  which  the  industry  of  centuries  had 
made  the  envy  of  all  nations.  The  result  of  Mr.  Cobden's  brilliant 
ideas  has  been  that  Free  Trade  has  depopulated  the  country  districts 
and  ruined  our  agriculture,  and  that  it  has  driven  10,000,000  British 
workers  and^several  thousand  millions  of  our  national  capital  out  of 
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Great  Britain  into  Protectionist  countries.  Consequently  all  Pro- 
tectionist countries  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Free  Trade — in 
Great  Britain. 

Now  let  us  look  into  the  foundations  of  Germany's  policy.  Reliance 
on  force  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the  German  race.  Macht 
geJti  vor  Recht,  Might  is  better  than  right ;  Eine  Hand  voll  Gewalt  ist 
besser  als  ein  Sack  voll  Recht,  A  handful  of  might  is  better  than  a 
sackful  of  right,  are  proverbs  which  are  in  current  use  in  Germany, 
for  they  have  a  strong  historical  foundation.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  the  Hohenzollerns  ruled  over  2,000,000  people,  Berlin  was  a  village 
of  10,000  inhabitants,  and  Prussia  occupied  a  position  in  the  world 
not  dissimilar  to  that  held  at  present  by  Servia  or  Roumania.  To-day 
William  the  Second  rules  over  60,000,000  people,  and  Prusso-Germany 
has  in  wealth  and  strength  become  the  foremost  Power  on  the  Con- 
tinent. How  has  that  marvellous  growth  from  insignificance  to 
greatness,  which  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nations,  been 
effected  ?  The  cause  of  Prussia's  marvellous  growth  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  single  word  which,  it  is  worth  noting,  exists  only  in  the 
German  language.  It  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  '  Machtpolitik,' 
which,  translated  into  English,  means  '  the  policy  of  force.'  '  Macht- 
politik '  is  a  word  which  is  consequently  on  the  lips  of  every  German 
who  discusses  foreign  policy,  and  no  wonder,  for  Prusso-Germany 
has  put  all  her  trust  in  the  policy  of  force,  which  is  her  traditional 
policy  and  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages.  If  we  read  the  history  of 
Prusso-Germany  we  find  that  by  the  constant  use  of  force  Prussia  has 
become  great  and  powerful,  and  has  welded  into  a  homogeneous 
mass  the  numerous  nationalities  and  races  which  originally  inhabited 
modern  Germany. 

That  the  policy  of  force  has  been  the  main  cause  of  Prussia's 
marvellous  growth  may  at  a  glance  be  seen  from  the  following  most 
instructive  table,  from  which  it  appears  that  Prusso-Germany  has, 
during  more  than  two  centuries,  constantly  maintained  proportionately 
not  only  the  largest  but  by  far  the  largest  army  in  Europe. 


1688 
1740 
1786 
1865 
1867 


Inhabitants 

Square 
Kilometres 

Number  of 
Soldiers  in  Stand- 
ing Army  during 
Peace  Time 

Percentage  of 
Soldiers  to 
Population 

.  1     1,500,000 

113,000 

38,000 

2-5 

2,250,000 

121,000 

80,000 

3-6 

5,500,000 

199,000 

195,000 

3-6 

.  '  18,800,000 

275,500 

210,000 

1-1 

.     23,600,000 

347,500 

260,000 

1-1 

rnianjO       .     60,000,000 

541,000 

610,000 

1-1 

The  foregoing  table  illustrates  Prusso-Germany's  policy  more 
clearly  and  more  forcibly  than  would  a  lengthy  historical  account. 
However,  the  full  meaning  of  this  table  will  appear  only  if  we  remember 
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that  Prusso- Germany  has  achieved  all  her  great  successes  in  war  by 
attacking  with  her  enormous  and  ever-ready  army  an  unsuspecting 
or  unprepared  enemy.  From  the  attack  of  Frederick  the  Great  upon 
Silesia  in  1740  during  a  time  of  profound  peace  to  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870-1  the  Hohenzollerns  have  always  crushed  their  enemies 
by  the  startling  suddenness  of  their  attack.  Frederick  the  Great's 
maxim,  '  The  best  defence  is  the  attack,'  has  become  the  guiding 
principle  of  Germany's  military  and  diplomatic  policy.  Moltke  was 
the  disciple  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Prussia's  invasion  of  Austrian 
Silesia  in  1866  was  modelled  on  Frederick's  historic  example. 

The  foregoing  should  suffice  to  show  the  broad  general  ideas  upon 
which  German  policy  is  founded,  and  the  traditional  and  time-proved 
aims,  principles,  and  methods  of  German  statecraft.  These  principles 
and  methods  are  as  different  from  British  principles  and  methods  as 
night  is  from  day,  as  Protection  is  from  Free  Trade,  and  these  funda- 
mental differences  between  the  British  and  the  German  political  mind 
utterly  preclude  all  hope  that  Germany  will  ever  bona  fide  enter 
Lord  Avebury's  League  of  Peace,  for  by  such  a  step  she  would 
voluntarily  abandon  her  ambitions  and  her  claims  to  become  a  world- 
power. 

Now  let  us  look  into  Germany's  position,  aims,  interests,  and 
policy.  Germany's  greatest  problem  is  no  doubt  the  problem  how  to 
find  an  outlet  for  her  rapidly  growing  population.  According  to 
Adam  Smith's  shrewd  remark,  c  the  supply  of  men  is  determined  by  the 
demand  for  men.'  Through  c  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade,'  as  Lord 
Avebury  would  say,  our  industries  have,  become  partly  stationary, 
partly  retrogressive,  partly  have  they  decayed,  and  our  population, 
which  used  to  increase  faster  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
days  of  our  prosperity,  is  gradually  becoming  stationary,  whilst  the 
population  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  her  inferior  industrial 
resources,  and  notwithstanding  conscription,  is  rapidly  growing 
under  the  '  crippling  influence  of  Protection.'  Whilst  Great  Britain 
adds  every  year  only  400,000  people,  mostly  paupers  and  unemployed, 
to  her  population,  Germany  adds  almost  1,000,000  prosperous  workers 
every  year  to  hers.  Therefore  we  have  to  ship  every  year  200,000 
able-bodied  workers  ont  of  the  paradise  of  Free  Trade  to  those  countries 
which  '  groan '  under  Protection,  whilst  Germany  suffers  from  lack  of 
labour  and  on  balance  has  to  import  men.  We  ship  away  our  '  sur- 
plus '  population  like  so  much  surplus  stock  or  so  much  refuse,  but 
Germany,  being  unscientific  enough,  in  contradiction  to  the  teachings 
of  Free-trade  political  economy,  to  believe  that  men  and  producers, 
not  commodities,  foreign  investments,  and  consumers,  make  a  State 
rich  and  powerful,  wishes  either  to  keep  her  population  at  home,  or 
to  send  it  to  German  colonies  in  a  temperate  zone. 

By  sedulously  fostering  all  her  industries,  agriculture  included, 
Germany  has  so  far  not  had  to  complain  of  over-population  and  of 
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the  prevalence  of  unemployment,  for  she  has,  since  1870,  given  employ- 
ment in  her  industries  to  20,000,000  additional  workers.  But  the 
day  no  doubt  will  come  when  Germany  must  resort  to  emigration. 
Germany  cannot  indefinitely  add  every  year  almost  1,000,000  people 
to  her  population,  and  she  is  not  willing  to  strengthen  and  enrich  other 
nations  to  her  own  hurt,  in  the  manner  in  which  Great  Britain,  guided 
by  Free-trade  doctrinaires,  has  strengthened  other  nations  and  im- 
poverished and  weakened  herself. 

The  fruitfulness,  self-confidence,  vigour,  push,  and  prosperity  of 
the  German  race,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  formerly  so  manly 
British  race  is,  owing  to  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade,  rapidly  being 
converted  into  a  puny,  sickly,  ill-nourished,  sterile,  incapable,  and 
unhappy  slum  proletariat,  has  suggested  to  Germany  the  most  natural 
and  the  most  desirable  solution  for  her  greatest  problem.  If  Germany 
should  succeed  in  wresting  from  Great  Britain  the  rule  of  the  sea, 
she  would  find  no  difficulty  in  creating  a  greater  Germany  oversea. 
After  the  opinion  of  thinking  Germans  the  British  colonies,  and  Great 
Britain  herself,  with  her  matchless  resources,  could  in  a  few  years  be 
made  marvellously  prosperous  by  a  sensible  administration,  the  enforce- 
ment of  discipline,  the  development  of  natural  resources,  and  the 
protection  of  the  national  industries.  A  German  administration  in 
Great  Britain  would  not  endeavour  to  gain  the  cheap  applause 
of  the  electorate  by  a  shallow,  superficially  advantageous,  and 
popular  policy,  but  by  a  policy  which,  though  unpopular  at  first 
sight,  would  give  to  the  workers  solid  advantages  instead  of  imaginary 
ones. 

After  having  become  the  greatest^Continental  Power,  Prusso- 
Germany  strove  to  become  a  great,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  world- 
power.  Thirty  years  ago  Bismarck  said  to  Bucher  : 

Up  to  the  year  1866  we  pursued  a  Prusso-German  policy.  From  1866  to 
1870  we  pursued  a  German-European  policy.  Since  then  we  have  pursued  a 
world  policy.  In  discounting  future  events  we  must  also  take  note  of  the 
United  States,  who  will  become  in  matters  economic,  and  perhaps  in  matters 
political  as  well,  a  much  greater  danger  than  most  people  imagine.  The  war 
of  the  future  will  be  the  economic  war,  the  struggle  for  life  on  the  largest  scale. 
May  my  successors  always  bear  this  in  mind,  and  always  take  care  that 
Germany  will  be  prepared  when  that  battle  has  to  be  fought. 

The  distinguished  political  economist,  Professor  Schmoller, 
expressed  similar  sentiments  in  Handels-  und  Machtpolitik  when  he 
wrote  : 

What  the  conquest  of  Silesia  has  been  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire  in  the  time  of  Bismarck,  that  will 
be  to  the  present  and  the  coming  generation  the  foundation  of  Germany's  sea 
power. 

Germany's  world  policy  was  not  initiated  by  William  the  Second,  as 
many  believe,  but  by  Bismarck.  Having  surveyed  Germany's  chances 
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in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  Bismarck  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
South  Africa  offered  the  best  chances  for  gigantic  German  settlements. 
As  early  as  1876  Bismarck  tried,  according  to  Poschinger,  to  gain  a 
footing  in  South  Africa,  where  the  British  element  was  to  be  crushed 
with  the  help  of  the  Boers.  This  attempt  miscarried,  as  did  a  second 
and  more  deliberate  attempt  in  1884,  when  Bismarck  endeavoured  to 
acquire  Santa  Lucia  Bay  in  order  to  join  hands  with  the  Boers.  Ever 
since  1876,  and  especially  since  1884,  Germany  has  assiduously  culti- 
vated her  '  interests '  in  South  Africa,  and  Great  Britain  experienced 
the  humiliation  that  she  had  after  the  Jameson  Raid  to  listen  to 
Germany's  official  and  formal  declaration  that  '  the  continued  inde- 
pendence of  the  Boer  republics  was  a  German  "  interest." 

Between  the  time  of  the  Jameson  Raid  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
South  African  war,  Germany  strengthened  the  Boers  against  Great 
Britain  with  arms,  with  advice,  and  with  encouragement,  and  during 
the  same  time  the  German  Emperor  feverishly  agitated  for  a  huge 
expansion  of  the  German  navy.  During  that  period  William  the 
Second  uttered  many  winged  words,  such  as  '  Neptune's  trident  must 
be  in  our  fist,'  '  Our  future  lies  upon  the  water,'  '  Without  the 
consent  of  Germany's  rulers  nothing  must  happen  in  any  part  of 
the  world,'  &c.,  &c.  The  speeches  delivered  by  the  Emperor  during 
that  period  unmistakably  pointed  out  that  it  ought  to  be  Germany's 
policy  and  aim  to  wrest  from  Great  Britain  the  rule  of  the  sea  in 
order  to  acquire  South  Africa  and  perhaps  other  British  colonies 
as  well. 

The  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war,  which  at  least  for  a  time 
foiled  Germany's  attempts  upon  South  Africa,  was  considered  as  a 
national  calamity,  and  a  humiliation,  by  all  Germans  who  desired 
for  their  country  the  acquisition  of  South  Africa.  The  war  was  felt 
like  a  great  defeat,  and  caused  consternation,  grief,  and  rage  through- 
out Germany.  Therefore  it  was  only  natural  that  the  South  African 
war  gave  rise  to  the  two  greatest  popular  movements  which  Germany 
has  known  :  the  celebrated  anti -British  campaign  of  vituperation, 
for  which  the  only  parallel  is  the  enthusiastic  agitation  against 
Napoleon  the  First  in  1813,  and  the  great  campaign  in  favour  of  an 
overwhelmingly  strong  German  navy.  The  Navy  Bill  of  1897  was 
comparatively  a  modest  affair,  but  by  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900  the 
thrifty  German  nation  enthusiastically  voted  the  stupendous  sum  of 
200,000,0002.,  to  be  distributed  over  a  number  of  years,  for  naval 
purposes,  and  this  enormous  amount  has,  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
been  increased  to  250,000,0002.  by  the  additional  votes  passed  almost 
unanimously  by  the  Reichstag.  Evidently  nothing  is  too  dear  for 
the  German  navy.  Germany  means  to  spend  in  a  few  years  more 
on  her  fleet  than  we  spent  on  the  South  African  war.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  great  and  rapidly  growing  German  navy  ? 

The  reply  to  that  question  is  furnished  by  the  preamble  of  the 
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German  Navy  Bill  of  1900,  in  which  we  read  :  '  Germany  must  have 
a  fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war  against  the  mightiest  Power  would 
involve  risks  threatening  the  supremacy  of  that  Power  ' ;  and  I  recom- 
mend Lord  Avebury  to  ponder  over  this  significant  and  ominous 
phrase,  and  over  the  commentaries  on  that  phrase  which  Prince 
Biilow  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz, 
made  in  the  Reichstag.  Can  Lord  Avebury  really  be  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  Germany's  aim  ? 

We  have  lately  floated  a  monster  battleship,  the  Dreadnought, 
which  will  mount  ten  12-inch  guns,  and  which  is  the  largest  and 
the  most  powerful  warship  afloat.  But  in  a  few  years  Germany  will 
have  about  twenty  battleships,  each  of  which  is  to  cost  almost 
2,000,000?.,  and  is  to  be  larger  and  more  heavily  armed  than  our  own 
Dreadnought.  We  shall  therefore  be  compelled  by  Germany  to  build, 
in  self-defence,  at  least  twenty,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty,  monster 
battleships,  costing  60,000,0002.  or  80,000,0002.  Nevertheless  Lord 
Avebury  wrote  in  his  paper,  '  How  anyone  can  seriously  allege  that  we 
have  any  right  to  complain  of  the  German  programme  passes  my 
comprehension '  (p.  424). 

Lord  Avebury,  in  his  anxiety  to  prove  that  the  German  navy  is 
not  dangerously  strong,  has  compared  the  tonnage  of  the  German, 
French,  and  British  fleets.  However,  figures  without,  facts  are  apt  to 
be  misleading,  and  they  are  misleading  in  this  case.  The  German 
fleet  is  numerically  distinctly  inferior  to  the  French  fleet,  but  the 
German  fleet  is  composed  of  new,  homogeneous,  well-found,  swift 
ships,  whilst  the  French  fleet  is  chiefly  composed  of  old,  slow,  badly 
built  and  indifferently  armed  ships,  of  which  hardly  two  are  alike.  The 
French  flotte  d'echantillons  is  considered  by  M.  Lockroy,  and  by, 
perhaps,  the  highest  German  authority,  whom  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
name,  to  be  inferior  to  the  German  fleet.  Therefore,  the  German 
fleet  is  now  the  second  strongest  in  Europe.  The  German  coasts  are 
perfectly  protected  by  enormous  shallows  and  sandbanks.  In  1884 
Moltke  stated  that  Germany  did  not  require  a  fleet  for  her  defence. 
In  1888,  Admiral  von  Stosch,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  German 
navy,  said  :  '  The  North  Sea  harbours  defend  themselves.  If  the 
buoys  are  removed  from  the  endless  sandbanks,  which  change  their 
shape  from  year  to  year,  even  the  most  expert  pilots  would  not  dare 
to  take  a  ship  through  the  tortuous  channels.'  Only  a  few  years  ago 
Admiral  Hollmann,  who  then  was  the  chief  of  the  German  navy, 
declared,  '  We  require  no  navy  for  coast  defence  ;  our  coasts  defend 
themselves.' 

The  configuration  of  the  German  coast  has  not  changed  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  great  German  seaports,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  the  rest,  lie  still  far  inland  on  rivers.  Germany's  coasts  are 
unapproachable  for  big  ships,  and  on  those  unapproachable  coasts 
there  are  no  towns  which  can  be  damaged.  Consequently  the  enormous 
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German  fleet  has  not  been  created  for  the  defence  of  Germany's 
coasts,  and  Germany  is  in  the  most  favourable  position,  which  no 
other  country  enjoys,  that  she  can  use  her  whole  naval  forces  for  an 
attack.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  many  other  countries  have  much 
to  protect,  and  can  therefore  strike  only  with  part  of  their  naval 
forces.  Germany's  huge  navy  is  also  not  destined  to  defend  her 
trade,  for  she  has  built  almost  exclusively  battleships,  neglecting  fast 
cruisers  for  the  protection  of  her  trade,  and  her  leading  naval  men 
have  declared  that  Germany's  merchant  ships  would  have  to  look 
after  themselves  in  war-time.  These  few  facts  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  great  German  fleet  has  been  created  not  for  defence 
but  for  attack,  as  the  highest  German  authorities  have  publicly 
stated. 

Against  which  Power  is  the  German  fleet  likely  to  be  used  ? 
Germany  need  not  spend  several  hundred  million  pounds  on  her 
fleet  in  order  to  be  able  to  defeat  France,  which  has  an  open  frontier 
towards  Germany,  nor  need  Germany  fear  the  Russian  fleet.  There- 
fore the  great  German  fleet,  unless  it  is  meant  to  be  used  against 
the  United  States,  can  have  only  one  conceivable  antagonist — Great 
Britain. 

According  to  all  great  Austrian  authorities,  it  was  hopeless  for 
Prussia  to  attack  Austria  in  1866.  According  to  most  of  the  great 
French  authorities,  it  was  hopeless  for  Prussia  to  attack  France  in 
1870.  According  to  Lord  Avebury  and  various  British  authorities, 
it  is  hopeless  for  Germany  to  attack  this  country.  '  Pride  goeth 
before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.'  In  the  knap- 
sacks of  Austrian  prisoners,  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1866,  proclama- 
tions to  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  were  found ;  the  troops  of  Napoleon 
the  Third  were  lavishly  supplied  with  maps  of  Germany,  but  with 
none  of  France  ;  our  own  troops  entered  upon  the  South  African 
war  with  maps  of  the  Transvaal,  but  with  none  ?f  the  British  colonies, 
where  they  so  often  were  defeated.  History  is  apt  to  repeat  itself, 
and  Great  Britain  may  experience  a  naval  '  black  week  '  if  she  thinks 
that  the  German  navy  need  not  be  taken  seriously. 

Of  course,  if  Germany  was  stupid  enough  to  give  us  fair  warning 
and  to  meet  us  in  fair  battle,  the  superiority  of  the  British  fleet  would 
be  overwhelming ;  but  wars  are  not  conducted,  at  least  not  by  Germany, 
on  the  principles  of  a  cricket  match.  Germany  will,  in  a  difiicult 
war,  certainly  follow  the  advice  which  Bismarck  gave  to  his  nation 
in  his  memoirs.  He  said  : 

When  it  becomes  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  one  does  not  look  at  the 
weapons  that  one  seizes,  nor  the  value  of  what  one  destroys  in  using  them. 
One  is  guided  at  the  moment  by  no  other  thought  than  the  issue  of  the  war. 

In  diplomatic  and  military  warfare  Germany  has  no  other  object 
than  to  defeat  and  crush  her  opponents.  In  politics  and  in  war 
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she  leaves  sentimentality  to  old  women  and  amateur  statesmen  who 
have  gathered  their  wisdom  from  shallow  theorists,  for  Germany 
is  administered  by  men  of  action,  not  by  a  miscellaneous  crowd 
of  glib  orators  and  skilful  vote-catchers,  who  pander  to  popular 
sentiment. 

The  highest  naval  officers  of  Germany  have  an  astonishing  con- 
fidence in  their  well-handled  and  ever-ready  fleet,  and  they  do  not 
fear  an  encounter  with  a  superior  British  force.  At  the  same  time 
the  German  navy  would  not  rashly  attack  a  superior  British  fleet 
under  normal  conditions.  A  declaration  of  war  is,  according  to  usage 
and  to  the  law  of  nations,  unnecessary.  Therefore  Germany  need 
not  scruple  to  choose  the  most  convenient  moment  for  an  attack  on 
this  country,  and  she  may  conceivably  defeat  a  superior,  but  unpre- 
pared, British  fleet  in  the  same  way  in  which  she  has  defeated  superior 
forces  on  land  throughout  her  history. 

Very  likely  Germany  will  endeavour  to  effect  a  landing  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Haldane  has,  on  the  8th  of  March,  assured 
us  that '  the  navy  in  the  present  strength  is  capable  of  defending  these 
shores  from  invasion,'  and  that  '  our  coasts  are  completely  defended 
by  the  fleet,  and  our  army  is  wanted  for  purposes  abroad  and  oversea.' 
Therefore  Mr.  Haldane  proposes,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  '  do 
away '  with  numerous  defensive  positions  on  the  coast  and  around 
London.  Although  Mr.  Haldane  considers  that  a  landing  in  consider- 
able force  is  impossible  on  our  shores,  Lord  Roberts  and  the  leading 
German  officers  who  have  studied  the  question  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  The  German  army  is  constantly  ready  for  war.  In  a  few 
hours  all  the  ships  which  happen  to  be  in  the  German  harbours  could 
be  seized,  filled  with  soldiers,  and  sent  to  the  British  coast,  in  accord- 
ance with  detailed  plans  which  the  general  staff  has  prepared. 
According  to  Mr.  Haldane,  the  risk  of  such  an  enterprise  would  be  very 
great,  but  in  reality  the  risk  run  by  Germany  in  such  an  expedition 
is  so  infinitesimally  small  that  it  certainly  will  be  run  in  time  of  war. 
The  Germans  know  quite  well  that  we  are  a  humane  people,  not 
cannibals.  If  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  can  be  landed  in  England, 
Germany's  object  will  probably  be  attained.  If  the  transports  are 
discovered  in  time  and  are  attacked  by  a  superior  British  force  they 
will  hoist  the  white  flag  and  we  shall  have  to  feed  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  prisoners,  whose  loss  will  make  no  appreciable  difference  to 
an  army  of  6,000,000  trained  men.  Mr.  Haldane's  arguments  may 
seem  plausible  to  the  average  voter,  but  they  are  singularly  uncon- 
vincing to  all  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  handling  large 
bodies  of  troops.  After  all,  arguing,  not  war,  is  Mr.  Haldane's 
profession. 

A  superior  British  fleet,  '  capable  of  defending  these  shores  from 
invasion,'  may  at  the  critical  moment  have  been  lured  away,  or  it 
may  be  occupied  in  another  quarter  of  the  world,  for  we  cannot 
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permanently  tether  up  our  fleet  at  our  front  door  and  convert  our 
ships  into  floating  coast  fortifications.  In  the  absence  of  our  fleet, 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  German  soldiers,  perhaps  more,  could  be 
landed,  but,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  armchair  strategists,  they 
would  soon  be  '  cut  off  from  their  base  '  by  our  ships.  That  operation 
would  be  very  serious  if  Great  Britain  was  a  savage  country.  However, 
as  the  troops  landed  would  find  in  this  country  plenty  of  guns  and 
ammunition  in  our  arsenals  near  the  coast,  and  as  plenty  of  horses, 
carts,  &c.,  could  be  '  commandeered,'  the  lightest  equipment  and 
a  few  guns  would  suffice,  and  immediately  a  rush  for  London  could 
be  made.  With  London  the  British  Empire  would  fall.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  betray  a  secret  if  I  mention  that  the  German  General 
Staff  has  made  a  most  careful  study  of  England,  and  that  the 
country  has  to  such  an  extent  been  travelled  over  and  surveyed 
by  German  officers  that  a  German  invading  force  would  feel  as 
much  at  home  in  our  winding  lanes  as  on  the  straight  chausstes 
of  Germany. 

The  German  troops  would  meet  with  the  resistance  of  some  hastily 
collected  British  regulars,  militiamen,  and  volunteers,  but  the  highest 
German  officers  have  singularly  little  respect  for  our  troops,  as  I  have 
had  occasion  to  ascertain.  Since  Free  Trade  has  ruined  our  agri- 
culture, our  army  has  become  composed  of  starving  slum-dwellers, 
who,  according  to  the  German  notion,  are  better  at  shouting  than  at 
fighting.  German  generals  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  South 
African  war  our  regular  and  auxiliary  troops  often  raised  the  white 
flag  and  surrendered,  without  necessity,  sometimes  to  a  few  Boers, 
and  they  may  do  the  same  to  a  German  invading  force.  Free  Trade, 
which  '  benefits  the  consumer  '  and  the  exploiter,  has,  unfortunately, 
destroyed  the  manhood  of  the  nation,  and  Lord  Roberts'  recent 
statement  that '  our  armed  forces  as  a  body  are  as  absolutely  unfitted 
and  unprepared  for  war  as  they  were  in  1899  '  is,  unfortunately, 
only  too  true.  Of  course,  if  Lord  Roberts  and  the  German  generals 
are  right  and  Mr.  Haldane  is  wrong,  which  very  likely  is  the  case, 
we  may  impeach  Mr.  Haldane  after  our  overthrow — if  there  is  a 
Parliament  left  by  the  invader  who  may  have  come  to  stay. 

For  Mr.  Haldane's  information  I  would  remark  that  the  essence 
of  maritime  warfare,  especially  for  a  country  the  interests  of  which 
are  worldwide,  is  mobility.  Therefore  we  cannot  tie  our  ships  to  our 
shores.  Our  shores  must  defend  themselves.  The  army  cannot 
leave  the  defence  of  our  coast  to  the  navy.  Our  coasts  can  easily  be 
defended,  for  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens  willing  to  bear 
arms  and  to  defend  their  country,  and  owing  to  the  density  of  our 
population  and  of  our  railway  net  we  can,  with  some  little  prepara- 
tion, assemble  200,000  armed  men,  almost  at  any  possible  spot  of 
debarkation,  within  a  few  hours.  But  that  cannot  be  done  if  the 
necessary  organisation  is  created  by  orating  amateurs.  Military 
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experts  must  be  allowed  to  manage  military  affairs  and  to  create  our 
army. 

Mr.  Haldane's  ideal  of  military  local  government  connected  with 
the  existing  units  of  local  administration  has  raised  a  very  broad 
smile  throughout  Europe.  Mr.  Haldane  tells  us  that  he  wishes  to 
copy  Gambetta's  armies,  which,  according  to  the  best  German  sources, 
did  more  harm  to  France  than  to  Germany,  and  which  were  practi- 
cally useless.  Are  we  to  have  County  Council  brigades  and  local 
district  corps  ?  Apparently  Mr.  Haldane  wishes  to  revive  our  ancient 
'  trained  bands '  which  gloried  in  awe-inspiring  titles,  gorgeous 
uniforms,  banners,  bands,  and  other  warlike  paraphernalia,  but 
which  ran  away  from  every  enemy,  and  covered  the  name  of  British 
soldiers  with  disgrace.  We  have  been  copying  the  French  army,  the 
German  army,  and  the  Japanese  army,  and  we  may  presently  be 
found  copying  Gambetta's  armies,  and  the  result  will  probably  be  the 
creation  of  a  military  force  no  more  terrible  than  the  Salvation 
Army.  Uniforms  can  be  copied,  but  armies  cannot  be  copied.  Armies 
are  composed  of  men,  and  must  be  organised  and  trained  in  accordance 
with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people.  The  English  spirit,  the 
German  spirit,  and  the  Japanese  spirit  are  totally  different.  If 
Englishmen  had  the  fortitude  and  patriotism  of  the  Japanese,  we 
could  copy  the  Japanese  army ;  if  they  had  the  docility  of  Germans, 
we  could  copy  the  German  army  ;  but  Englishmen  are  totally  different 
from  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Japanese.  Therefore  we  must  not 
copy  foreign  armies,  but  we  may  learn  much  from  the  armies  of 
our  great  commanders,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  most  of  all  from  the  greatest  of  British  generals  and 
organisers — Cromwell. 

If,  in  case  of  an  Anglo-German  war,  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain, 
which  almost  certainly  will  be  attempted,  should  prove  a  failure, 
Germany  would  either  try  to  cause  Russia  to  invade  India,  or  she 
would  strive  to  invade  India  in  co-operation  with  Russia.  Such  an 
attack  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  since  the  new  Russian  rail- 
ways have  placed  Moscow  within  easy  reach  of  India.  The  support  of 
Russia  against  Great  Britain  would  be  invaluable  to  Germany,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  Germany's  unvarying  friendship 
for  her  Eastern  neighbour,  but  our  armchair  strategists  have  ap-, 
parently  never  thought  of  a  Russo-Gennan  attack  on  India.  From 
his  speech  of  the  8th  of  March  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Haldane 
is  of  opinion  that,  since  Russia's  defeat,  all  danger  of  an  attack  on 
the  north-west  frontier  of  India  has  passed;  but  let  Mr.  Haldane 
act  warily.  Some  day  a  Russo-German  force,  a  force  in  which 
German  intelligence,  organisation,  and  foresight  would  be  combined 
with  Russian  numbers,  might  impetuously  knock  at  the  gate  of  India, 
and  the  most  beautiful  speeches  of  Mr.  Haldane  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  our  philan- 
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thropical  Free-traders,  headed  by  Lord  Avebury,  will  not  turn  them 
back. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  a  war  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  might,  even  at  the  present  time,  not  be  confined  to  target 
practice  on  moving  objects  on  the  part  of  the  British  fleet.  Ten 
or  fifteen  years  hence  Germany  may  even  be  able  to  challenge  our 
fleet  on  the  high  sea.  At  any  rate  she  will  be  able  to  immobilise  our 
entire  naval  resources  and  confine  our  naval  power  to  the  seas  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  our  coast,  especially  if  we  neglect  our  coast 
defences  and  home  army,  and  thus  Germany  will  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  assert  our  rights  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  except  with 
Germany's  permission.  Is  that  a  desirable  state  of  affairs  ? 

It  is  true  that  theoretically  we  can  build  two  ships  for  every  one 
built  by  Germany,  but  the  young  German  shipyards  may  prove  as 
successful  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  as  the  German  iron, 
chemical,  and  electrical  industries  have  proved,  to  our  cost.  We  may 
lose  our  superiority  in  shipbuilding  in  the  same  way  in  which,  under 
the  regime  of  Free  Trade,  we  have  lost  the  supremacy  in  most  of  our 
industries.  Free  Trade  may  be  good  for  the  consumer  and  for  the 
capitalist,  but  it  is  very  bad  for  the  producer  and  for  the  nation. 
Protection  may  be  very  bad  for  the  consumer  and  for  the  capitalist — 
in  Germany  large  capitalists  are  almost  unknown — but  it  is  excellent 
for  the  nation,  for  it  looks  after  the  national  interests,  and  it  is  excellent 
for  the  people,  for  Protection  protects  labour,  whilst  the  Moloch  of 
Free  Trade  has  '  consumed '  our  agriculture,  our  manufacturing 
industries,  our  national  health,  strength,  and  prosperity,  and  is  con- 
verting Great  Britain  into  a  desert  dotted  with  workhouses  and  peopled 
with  British  and  alien  paupers. 

Germany  is  not  only  preparing  herself  with  feverish  haste  for 
a  naval  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  but  she  endeavours  at  the  same 
time  to  weaken  this  country  by  bringing  it  into  collision  with  other 
countries,  by  undermining  our  economic  strength,  and  by  alienating 
the  Colonies  from  the  Motherland.  •  All  these  attempts  of  Germany 
must  be  duly  weighed  in  gauging  the  future  development  of  Anglo- 
German  relations. 

It  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Germany 
made  the  South  African  war.  Had  Germany  not  sedulously 
cultivated  the  Boer  connection,  encouraged  Boer  ambitions,  and 
flattered  Mr.  Kruger  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  the  Transvaal  war  would 
not  have  occurred.  The  South  African  war  cost  us  250,000,000^., 
and  we  may  thank  Germany  for  the  loss  of  that  enormous  sum.  Our 
Free-traders  pretend  that  the  expenses  of  that  war  are  the  cause  of 
the  miserable  state  of  our  industries,  because  they  say  the  war  has 
exhausted  the  country  ;  but  that  assertion  is  untrue.  A  century  ago, 
when  Great  Britain  '  groaned '  under  the  severest  Protection,  we 
fought  France  during  twenty  years,  and  although  Great  Britain, 
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without  Ireland,  had  then  only  10,000,000  inhabitants,  we  could 
spend  more  than  1,000, 000, 0001.  on  that  war.  Now,  when  our  popula- 
tion has  immensely  increased  and  when  Free  Trade  has  made  us  so 
enormously  wealthy,  on  paper,  we  seem  to  suffer  more  through  the 
expenditure  of  250,000,OOOZ.,  of  which  most  has  gone  into  British 
pockets,  than  we  did  from  an  expenditure  four  times  larger  a  century 
ago.  The  assertion  that  the  South  African  war  has  impoverished 
us  may  be  Free-traders'  logic,  but  it  is  neither  truth  nor  common 
sense. 

After  the  South  African  war  Germany  nearly  got  us  into  trouble 
with  the  United  States  over  Venezuela,  and  with  Russia  over  the 
Baghdad  Railway.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  all 
Germany  devoutly  hoped  that  we  might  be  drawn  into  the  war,  for, 
whilst  our  fleet  would  have  been  fighting  France  and  Russia,  the 
German  fleet  might  have  undertaken  most  instructive  tactical  exer- 
cises, on  a  large  scale  and  under  war  conditions,  in  the  North 
Sea.  After  all,  it  is  Germany's  interest  to  see  Great  Britain 
involved  in  war,  for  then  Germany's  best  chances  of  aggrandisement 
will  arise. 

Germany's  Protectionist  policy  is  offensive  as  well  as  defensive. 
By  a  judicious  arrangement  of  duties,  our  manufactures  are  excluded 
from  Germany,  but  the  raw  materials  which  we  want  ourselves  are 
drawn  away  from  our  industries.  Formerly  Germany  furnished  us 
with  grain,  timber,  hides,  &c.,  and  received  our  manufactures  in 
return.  Now,  owing  to  her  ingenious  tariff,  we  are  swamped  with 
German  manufactures,  and  send  to  that  country  chiefly  British  coal 
and  fish  and  foreign  timber,  gold,  hides,  &c.,  for  our  manufactures 
sent  to  Germany  are  but  a  trifle.  We  have  become  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  to  Germany,  who  planfully  spoils  our  home 
and  foreign  markets  by  continued  dumping  of  surplus  stock.  Lastly, 
by  penalising  our  Colonies  for  treating  the  Mother  Country  preferen- 
tially under  their  tariffs,  Germany  has  deliberately  endeavoured  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  Great  Britain  and  our  Colonies,  and  to  prevent 
the  unification  of  the  Empire. 

The  foregoing  should  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  not  Great  Britain's 
fault  if  Anglo-German  relations  are  unsatisfactory.  Lord  Avebury 
has  assured  us  that  '  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Prince 
Bulow  are  not  unfriendly  to  this  country,'  and  I  willingly  believe 
him.  Friendliness  and  unfriendliness  are  sentiments  which  may 
affect  the  relations  between  private  individuals,  but  not  between 
States.  The  policy  of  a  nation  is  not  directed  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  and  predilections  of  its  rulers  or  ministers,  but  in  accordance 
with  its  interests.  A  ruler  or  minister  who  would  allow  himself  in 
his  policy  to  be  influenced  by  his  personal  feelings  or  fancies  would 
betray  his  country.  It  is  true  that  Great  Britain  feels  friendship 
for  France,  but  the  Anglo-French  entente  is  not  a  sentimental  arrange- 
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ment.  It  is  only  the  business-like  expression  of  a  community  of 
interests  between  France  and  this  country.  William  the  Second 
and  Prince  Billow  may  love  England  much,  but  they  will  love  Germany 
better.  Political  business  and  sentimentality  do  not  go  together,  at 
least  not  in  Germany. 

Lord  Avebury  tells  us,  on  page  421,  that  '  the  greatest  of  British 
interests  was  peace  ;  not  only  that  we  should  be  at  peace  ourselves, 
but  that  other  countries  should  be  at  peace  also.'  That  proposition 
is  wrong.  Formerly,  when  Great  Britain  was  the  manufacturer, 
trader,  banker,  and  engineer  to  all  nations,  we  were  told  by  Palmerston, 
Disraeli,  and  Derby  that  peace  was  the  greatest  British  interest ; 
but  since  then  things  have  altered.  Through  the  blessings  of  Free 
Trade,  we  have  lost  our  industrial  superiority  and  we  have  gained 
powerful  national  competitors.  Although  Great  Britain  must  wish 
that  her  national  customers  should  flourish  and  prosper,  she  has  really 
no  cause  to  desire  that  Germany,  her  keenest  industrial  competitor, 
should  flourish.  On  the  contrary. 

The  record  of  facts  shows  the  course  of  policy  with  regard  to  this 
country  upon  which  Germany  has  entered,  and  no  declaration  of 
sympathy  and  regard  on  the  part  of  Germany  can  alter  or  explain 
away  these  facts.  Therefore  the  tension  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  is  bound  to  increase,  and  to  increase  to  the  break- 
ing point,  unless  Germany  shows  by  deeds,  not  by  words,  that  she 
means  to  steer  the  German  ship  of  state  in  another  direction.  If 
she  continues  extending  her  enormous  fleet,  which  can  only  be  meant 
to  serve  against  this  country,  Great  Britain  will,  in  course  of  time, 
have  to  face  the  alternatives  of  losing  her  position  and  her  Empire  by 
war  or  of  losing  them  by  ignominious  surrender,  and  she  will  naturally 
select  the  former  course,  our  Free-traders  notwithstanding. 

Germany  desires  not  only  to  acquire  colonies  but  also  to  expand 
in  Europe.  She  has  not  enough  harbour  room  for  her  warships, 
for  Kiel  is  awkwardly  situated,  and  Wilhelmshafen  is  a  narrow, 
artificial  port.  Therefore  Germany  is  almost  compelled  to  acquire 
the  harbours  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Furthermore,  in  Austria- 
Hungary  12,000,000  Germans  dwell  among  30,000,000  Slavs,  and 
the  former  are  being  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  latter.  Naturally 
Germany  desires  to  save  the  Germanic  element  in  Austria-Hungary, 
and  she  may  feel  compelled  to  acquire  the  western  half  of  that 
monarchy.  Providence  will  decide  the  direction  in  which  Germany's 
accumulated  energy  and  repressed  ambitions  will  find  an  outlet. 

At  present  Germany  dominates  the  Continent,  but  if  her  frontiers 
should  become  further  extended  she  would  rule  it,  and  Germany's 
military,  naval,  and  industrial  power  might  become  irresistible. 
She  might  then  become  able  to  vanquish  not  only  Great  Britain,  but 
the  United  States  as  well.  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  might  eventually 
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be  replaced  by  German  civilisation  the  world  over.  For  these 
reasons  it  may  be  expected  that  Great  Britain  would  feel  impelled 
to  assist  the  weaker  European  Powers  in  opposing  any  further  exten- 
sion of  Germany.  Germany  seems  to  be  standing  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  and  a  few  years  may  decide  the  fate  of  Europe  and 
perhaps  that  of  the  world.  , 

J.  ELLIS  BARKER. 
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75    THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  SAFE? 

A   NOTE  ON  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


IN  advocating  the  idea  of  universal  military  training  for  the  youth 
of  the  country,  compulsory  if  not  otherwise  attainable,  I  must, 
of  course,  speak  as  a  civilian.  What  is  the  proper  naval  and  military 
defence  of  the  country  and  empire  is  a  technical  question  for  strategists 
— those  who  handle  armies  and  navies.  What  we  as  civilians  have 
to  consider  is  our  attitude  to  expert  opinion — what  expert  opinion 
should  we  follow  ? 

To  put  this  question  is  almost  to  answer  it.  We  must  act  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  best  experts,  and  that  opinion,  as  far  as  this  par- 
ticular question  is  concerned,  undoubtedly  is  that  the  British  Empire 
is  not  safe,  and  we  may  be  exposed  to  great  disasters  and  loss,  unless 
the  principle  of  extensive  military  training  is  adopted  and  prepara- 
tions made  in  time  in  view  of  an  emergency  that  may  arrive  at  any 
moment.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Roberts,  as  he  has  told  us 
lately  in  his  admirable  speeches.  He  advocates,  as  a  minimum 
standard,  that  a  million  men  should  be  available  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
trained  and  ready  to  be  armed  and  put  in  the  field  when  the  emergency 
comes.  Some  authorities  may  think  less  will  suffice,  how  much  less 
is  never  clearly  explained,  but  then  they  are  not  Lord  Roberts  ! 
Lord  Roberts  again  does  not  express  a  personal  opinion  merely. 
He  focuses  the  preponderant  military  opinion  for  years  past,  though 
our  system  of  political  parties  has  prevented  its  being  acted  upon. 

The  simple  logical  view  then  is  that  as  civilians,  if  we  are  wise 
men,  we  should  act  upon  the  expert  opinion.  Lord  Roberts  is  the 
one  man  we  should  turn  to  if  we  got  into  a  mess.  Why  not  accept 
his  opinion  and  advice  in  order  to  avoid  a  mess  ?  In  every  other 
business  this  is  what  we  should  do.  In  the  conveyance  of  property, 
in  building  a  house,  in  buying  a  motor-car,  in  getting  cured  of  our 
diseases,  and  especially  in  critical  operations,  it  is  always  the  best 
expert  available  that  we  go  to.  Why  should  we  not  do  so  in  the 
important  matter  of  naval  and  military  defence  ? 

Personally,  I  have  looked  into  the  discussion  a  good  deal,  and 
conclude  that  not  only  authority  but  the  best  arguments  are  on  the 
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side  of  Lord  Roberts  and  those  who  agree  with  him.  Even,  however, 
if  some  experts  who  believe  less  will  do  have  right  on  their  side,  as  a 
bare  matter  of  argument,  and  less  preparation  than  universal  military 
training  will  suffice, — I  doubt  the  existence  of  any  such  experts 
myself,  but  still  granting  that  there  are, — it  would  still  remain  true 
that  the  prudent  course  for  civilians  is  to '  make  sure.'  It  will  do  no 
harm  if  we  make  more  provision  than  is  found  necessary,  whereas  if 
we  run  tilings  a  little  fine,  and  happen  to  do  less  than  is  necessary,  or 
perhaps  there  is  accident  or  oversight,  we  may  not  escape  utter  ruin. 

There  is  another  consideration  in  this  matter.  When  we  are 
told  by  extremists  of  the  Blue  Water  School,  as  it  is  called,  a  school 
with  which  for  one  I  am  in  entire  agreement,  as  the  navy  must  be  our 
main  defence, — when  we  are  told  that  successful  raids  upon  these 
islands  or  any  vital  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  still  more  successful 
invasions,  are  impossible, — the  question  that  may  be  asked  is,  How 
about  attempted  raids  and  invasions  that  prove  unsuccessful  ?  The 
security  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  merely  that  raids  and  invasions,  if  they 
are  attempted,  will  be  unsuccessful ;  but  that  obviously  they  will  be 
such  immediate  and  utter  failures  that  they  will  never  cause  a  panic 
or  inflict  great  losses  while  they  are  being  repelled.  The  supreme 
importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  matter  to  civilians  is  obvious.  It  is 
conceivable,  for  instance,  that  an  invasion  of  Ireland  or  a  raid  upon 
Ireland,  that  would  eventually  be  defeated,  might  so  far  succeed  for  a 
time  as  to  inflict  untold  injuries  and  even  shake  the  foundations  of 
our  empire.  Similarly  an  invasion  of  Egypt  is  possible, — by  the 
Turkish  Government  for  instance,  in  concert  with  a  European  Power, — 
which  would  cut  our  communication  with  India  by  the  Suez  Canal 
for  a  time.  Say  the  invasion  is  repelled,  as  the  French  were  defeated 
and  expelled  from  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  what  of 
our  position  meanwhile  ?  It  is  questions  of  this  sort  which  are  apt 
to  be  overlooked  in  purely  technical  discussions.  A  general  guarantees 
our  success  with  such  and  such  forces  ;  but  what  degree  and  kind  of 
success  ? 

Such  is  the  main  argument  as  I  understand  it ;  but  there  is  much 
besides  to  be  said  for  universal  military  training.  (1)  It  will  be  a 
good  thing  physically  and  morally  for  the  manhood  of  the  country. 

(2)  It  is  essentially  a  cheap  method  of  defence,  because  it  permits  of 
the  reduction  of  our  regular  army  to  the  smallest    possible  limits. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  extravagant  expectations  on  this  head, 
but  nothing  can  safely  be  done  at  all  without  universal  training. 

(3)  The  proposal   if  adopted  gives  the  public  a  real  final.ty  in  these 
incessant  discussions  about  defence.     So  long  as  we  stop  short  of 
universal  training,  there  will  be  endless  controversies  as  to  whether 
we  are  doing  enough.     If  the  training  is  universal,  we  have  done  our 
best,  and  can  do  no  more.     (4)  It  is  a  final  advantage  that  the  idea  if 
followed  here  will  give  a  lead  to  our  great  dependencies  and  thus  add 
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indefinitely  to  the  reserves  of  the  British  Empire  without  any  additional 
burden  on  ourselves,  while  the  empire  itself  will  be  all  the  more  secure. 
(5)  If  we  are  fully  prepared  for  war  we  shall  probably  have  peace,  but 
not  otherwise.  And  we  must  be  fully  prepared  on  every  point.  In 
the  present  conjuncture  of  international  politics,  it  appears  to  be  the 
sacred  duty  of  free  self-governing  States  to  prepare  and  to  be  vigilant, 
in  the  hope  that  the  great  military  despotisms,  finding  no  opening  for 
attack  among  weak  non-aggressive  States,  may  themselves  be  trans- 
formed into  peaceful  self-governing  democracies. 

One  word  upon  the  objection,  that  what  is  proposed  is  conscrip- 
tion. It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Upon  this  head  there  is  much  con- 
fusion. The  regular  army  we  require  in  peace  time  fixes  the  popular 
idea  of  soldiering,  and  the  notion  of  making  people  soldiers,  in  an  army 
like  our  regular  army,  liable  to  serve  in  all  climates,  against  their  wills, 
which  is  the  thing  understood  by  conscription,  is  naturally  repugnant. 
But  the  preparation  for  defence  contemplated  by  universal  training 
is  essentially  different,  and  if  made  compulsory  is  not  conscription. 
It  is  rather  analogous  to  those  fundamental  laws  of  our  constitution 
which  enable  magistrates  to  enrol  special  constables  in  time  of  civil 
disorder ;  which  entitle  an  ordinary  policeman,  if  obstructed  in 
making  an  arrest,  to  call  upon  any  passer-by  to  assist  him ;  and 
which  empower  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  call  upon  passengers  to  assist 
in  the  navigation,  though  they  are  no  part  of  his  crew.  It  is  the 
elementary  duty  of  the  citizen  of  a  free  State  to  obey  the  call  of  the 
community  when  at  grips  with  an  enemy  for  national  existence,  and 
to  prepare  himself  in  time  of  peace  for  the  call  which  war  may  make 
upon  him.  No  State  is  safe  without  such  a  fundamental  rule.  We 
have  become  so  soft  by  long  peace,  and  by  the  efficiency  of  our  navy 
and  our  army,  that  elementary  duties  are  all  but  forgotten  ;  but  must 
we  not  all  become  a  little  harder  and  ready  for  the  worst,  which  may 
not  be  so  very  far  off  ? 

ROBERT  GTFFEN. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 


MY  DEAR  SIR  JAMES  KNOWLES, — In  our  conversation  of  a  few  days 
ago  relative  to  the  need  for  further  reforms  of  procedure  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  you  suggested  that  I  should  place  on  record  my  views 
thereupon.  Briefly,  and  in  somewhat  rough  outline,  I  proceed  to 
do  so. 

That  drastic  changes  are  imperatively  required  if  Parliament 
is  to  be  a  thoroughly  effective  instrument  in  the  service  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  Empire  will  hardly  be  denied.  Our  vast  and 
ever-increasing  territory,  peopled  as  it  is  with  tens  of  millions  of 
inhabitants  so  diverse  in  race,  religion,  habits,  and  civilisation ;  the 
starting  to  new  life  of  democratic  forces  at  home  'which  are  calling 
aloud  for  much-needed  reforms  in  our  social  and  industrial  life — 
these  factors  but  intensify  the  demand  that  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  be  made  into  a  really  businesslike  assembly.  Already  the  new 
Parliament  has  discussed  the  subject,  and  an  influential  Committee, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  has  been  appointed 
to  consider  what  can  be  done. 

Before  I  touch  upon  suggested  changes  in  procedure  there  is  an 
initial  problem  which  calls  for  remark — I  refer  to  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  the  present  Chamber  to  afford  anything  like  sufficient  accommo- 
dation for  its  members.  I  suppose  few  candidates  at  the  General 
Election  would  imagine  that  after  they  had  won  what,  in  playful 
irony,  is  called  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  would  be  no 
seat  provided  for  them.  When  the  electoral  battle  was  fought  and 
won,  they  would  think  that  the  conflict  was  over.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  struggle  for  seats  is  a  daily  struggle.  There  are  scores  of 
members,  of  whom  I  am  one,  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
a  seat  this  Session.  Day  after  day  every  place  on  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House  is  bespoken  long  before  business  commences. 

Arithmetically,  the  position  stands  thus.  The  total  membership 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  670.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  there 
are  seats  for  some  three  hundred  members.  When  the  benches 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  those  below  the  Bar,  are  deducted, 
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there  are  not  more,  I  should  say,  than  260  places  from  which  members 
can  deliver  speeches  or  ask  questions. 

In  other  legislative  chambers — in  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
France,  in  Germany,  and  in  every  country  endowed  with  representa- 
tive institutions,  every  elected  member  is  provided  with  a  seat  of 
his  own.  Is  it  not  almost  incredible  in  its  grotesqueness  that  our 
own  great  Parliament  House  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  affords 
fitting  accommodation  for  only  about  one-third  of  the  elected 
representatives  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  insufficiency  of  accommodation  is  due 
to  the  great  influx  of  new  members,  that  the  same  difficulty  always 
shows  itself  immediately  after  a  general  election,  and  that  when  the 
novelty  of  membership  has  worn  off  the  present  Chamber,  under 
normal  conditions,  will  afford  space  and  verge  enough  for  all  who 
care  to  be  present.  Experienced  members  will  admit  that  there  is 
some  force  in  this  contention.  But,  after  thirty-two  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  have  found  in  every  Parliament  and  in  every 
Session  many  occasions  when  great  numbers  of  members  were  unable 
to  obtain  seats.  Beyond  all  doubt,  too,  every  successive  Parliament 
sends  a  greater  proportion  of  members  who  make  it  their  business 
to  give  constant  attendance,  and  who  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
debates  and  proceedings. 

But  important  though  this  point  is,  and.  though  I  believe  that  it 
must  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  Government,  I  shall  not 
dwell  further  upon  the  subject,  since  it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
the  Select  Committee  to  provide  a  remedy. 

Within  the  compass  of  this  letter  I  can  touch  only  upon  a  few 
of  the  more  important  questions  of  procedure,  and  these  I  cannot 
fully  discuss.  The  general  problem  is  how  to  make  our  Parliamentary 
machine  more  efficient  in  the  public  service.  The  work  thrown 
upon  that  machine  is  huge,  multifarious,  ever-increasing.  Can  the 
load  be  lightened  ?  Can  the  instrument  be  improved  ?  Something 
may  be  done  in  both  ways.  Again  and  again  efforts  have  been  made 
to  amend  the  rules  of  procedure — not,  perhaps,  wholly  in  vain,  not 
certainly  with  complete  success.  Once  again  the  subject  is  under 
the  consideration  of  an  experienced  influential  Select  Committee. 
That  Committee  is  empowered  to  amend  the  existing  rules,  and  to 
formulate  any  new  rules  which  may  be  required  for  the  more  efficient 
despatch  of  business.  The  final  decision  will,  of  course,  rest  with  the 
House  of  Commons  itself. 

The  subject  was  last  before  Parliament  in  1902.  Some  of  the 
rules  then  adopted  have  worked  fairly  well,  some  have  proved 
abortive,  and  others  have  been  entirely  mischievous.  In  the  last 
category  are  the  alterations  in  the  hours  for  commencing  business, 
and  in  the  interval  for  dinner. 

Two  o'clock  is  a  most  inconvenient  starting- time.     It  is  too  early 
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if  the  House  must  sit  till  midnight,  or,  as  it  often  does,  till  long  after 
midnight ;  it  is  too  late  if,  like  every  other  legislative  assembly  in  the 
world,  the  House  of  Commons  has  to  transact  its  business  in  the 
fresh  hours  of  the  day  and  to  adjourn  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the 
evening.  Almost  to  a  man  the  Labour  members  would  favour  earlier 
sittings,  commencing,  say,  at  10.30  or  11  A.M.  and  ending  at  8  or 
9  P.M.  That,  I  believe,  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  at  present  constituted.  In  support  of 
this  view  it  may  be  urged — and  I  should  entirely  agree  with  the 
sentiment — that  members  of  Parliament  should  give  the  best  hours 
of  the  day  and  their  freshest  energies  to  the  service  of  the  public. 
But  there  are  great  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  a  reform  so 
drastic.  Such  an  arrangement  would  exclude  many  able  men  whom 
nobody  would  like  to  see  excluded,  and  whose  absence  would  dis- 
tinctly weaken  and  injure  the  House  of  Commons.  Then,  again, 
much  necessary  and  valuable  Committee  work  is  done  in  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  day. 

Looking  at  the  whole  circumstances,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
revert  substantially  to  the  hours  which  were  in  operation  before 
1902,  except  that  the  usual  hour  for  adjournment  should  not  be 
later  than  11  o'clock.  Midnight  sittings  should  be  avoided.  When- 
ever the  House  of  Commons  has  disgraced  itself  by  scenes  of 
turbulence  and  violence  it  has  been  at  these  all-night  sittings. 

The  interval  for  dinner,  nominally  from  7.30  to  9,  should  be 
abolished.  In  last  Parliament  it  often  happened  that  the  hour 
between  9  and  10  o'clock  was  worse  than  wasted  by  Unionist 
members,  who  talked  against  time  until  the  Government  forces 
had  returned  from  dinner  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prevent  defeat. 
Nobody  wishes  the  actual  working  time  to  be  diminished ;  nor  would 
it  be  by  such  a  proposal  as  I  have  sketched.  Were  the  House  to 
meet,  say,  at  half-past  2  or  3  and  sit  continuously  till  11,  the  avail- 
able time  for  business  would  be  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
More  work,  and  better  work,  would  be  accomplished.  The  time  for 
questions,  now  too  limited,  could  be  extended. 

If  current  rumour  may  be  trusted,  the  Committee  will  recom- 
mend some  such  change  as  I  have  indicated.  To  have  no  interval 
whatever  for  dinner  might  seem  to  be  hard  upon  the  Speaker  and 
upon  the  officials  of  the  House ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  highest  authorities  who  are  themselves  directly  affected 
have  testified  that,  in  practice,  there  would  be  no  difficulties  which 
could  not  be  easily  surmounted. 

Whether  the  short  day  should  be  Friday,  as  it  is  now,  or  Wednes- 
day, as  it  was  prior  to  1902,  is  not  of  vital  moment  so  far  as  the  trans- 
action of  business  is  concerned.  The  half -past  5  o'clock  adjournment 
on  Wednesdays  afforded  a  pleasant  and  often  a  much-needed  break 
in  the  middle  of  the  week  when  the  sittings  on  other  days  were  long, 
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and  when  the  weather  was  hot  and  oppressive.  With  an  earlier 
adjournment  the  need  for  this  short  Wednesday  would  be  diminished. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  only  frivolous  pleasure-seekers  care 
for  a  short  day  on  Friday  and  a  long  week-end.  Many  Labour 
members,  especially  those  of  them  who  are  trade-union  officials, 
often  have  business  meetings  in  the  country  on  Saturdays,  and  a 
short  Friday  is  of  distinct  advantage  to  them.  But  as  this  mainly 
concerns  the  convenience  of  members,  it  may  well  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  House  itself. 

The  hours  of  meeting  and  of  adjournment  once  determined,  how 
can  they  best  be  utilised  ?  Much  time  might  be  saved  by  shortening 
speeches  and  by  expediting  divisions.  As  a  rule,  speeches  are  far 
too  long.  Sir  Carne  Rasch  has  for  many  years  persistently  and 
consistently  advocated  the  application  of  a  time-limit  to  the  dura- 
tion of  speeches.  The  gallant  major's  example  *  strengthens  his 
laws,'  since  his  own  utterances  seldom  exceed  ten  minutes,  and  they 
are  always  terse,  witty,  and  to  the  point.  But  then  he  has  never  been 
called  upon  to  introduce  a  Budget  or  to  expound  a  great  policy. 
I  agree  that  speeches  should  be  shorter,  but  I  do  not  think  that  a 
mechanical,  universal  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  would  be  applicable 
to  all  members  in  all  circumstances.  To  apply  a  time-limit  to 
some  members  and  not  to  others  would  be  both  invidious  and  un- 
workable. 

I  have  myself  heard  a  speech  which  occupied  three  hours  in  its 
delivery.  A  crowded  House  listened  to  every  word  with  rapt 
attention,  and  nobody  wished  the  speech  had  been  a  minute  shorter. 
But  the  orator  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  was  expounding  a  large 
and  an  intricate  policy. 

Many  another  speaker  I  have  heard  who  had  not  spoken  half  a 
dozen  sentences  before  it  became  abundantly  clear  that  he  could  con- 
tribute neither  entertainment  nor  enlightenment  to  the  assembly. 
Members  soon  discovered  that  the  moment  was  opportune  for  them 
to  go  to  the  library  to  write  their  letters  or  to  read  their  favourite 
authors.  Those  who  remained  in  the  House  could  hardly  be  termed, 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  an  audience,  for  nobody  listened. 

Some  remedy,  no  doubt,  is  needed,  but  it  must  be  left  mainly  to  the 
good  sense  and  good  taste  of  the  House  itself.  The  Speaker  is  already 
fully  armed  with  powers  to  check  irrelevancy  and  vain  repetitions. 
The  House,  too,  is  not  wholly  defenceless  in  protecting  itself  against 
the  prosy  inanities  of  its  bores. 

After  all,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  ours  is  a  government  by 
debate.  '  No  State,'  says  Walter  Bagehot,  '  can  be  first  rate  which 
has  not  a  government  by  discussion.'  Government  by  discussion 
may  be  less  expeditious  than  government  by  closure,  but  it  is  more 
likely  to  yield  permanently  satisfactory  results  in  sound,  beneficent 
legislation. 
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Few  persons  outside  the  House  of  Commons  are  aware  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  time  is  spent — much  of  it  misspent — in  recording 
the  votes  of  members.  A  division  ordinarily  occupies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  the  period  varying  with  the  number  of  members 
and  with  the  celerity  or  slowness  of  their  passing  through  the  lobbies. 
In  a  full  House,  with  members  preponderatingly  on  one  side,  a  longer 
time  is  of  course  required.  The  two  divisions  in  the  Free  Trade 
debate  a  few  days  ago  took  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Multi- 
plied by  a  whole  Session,  the  total  time  required  or  taken  is  something 
formidable. 

Mr.  Balfour,  when  introducing  his  procedure  rules  in  1902,  stated 
that  there  had  been  482  divisions  in  the  preceding  Session  Reckoning 
five  divisions  per  hour — a  very  moderate  estimate — that  was  equiva- 
lent to  twelve  eight-hour  days  in  which  members  had  perambulated 
the  lobbies  to  put  their  opinions  on  record.  Is  there  no  possibility 
of  saving  time  by  altering  the  mode  of  voting  ?  Something  has 
been  attempted  and  a  little  has  been  done  in  that  way,  but  there  is 
surely  room  for  still  further  reform.  The  German  Reichstag  has 
recently  changed  its  voting  methods — with  good  results,  I  am  informed. 
Even  if  we  adhere  to  our  present  slow,  cumbrous  system,  much  time 
might  be  saved,  amounting  during  a  Session  to  many  hours,  if  members 
would  enter  the  division  lobbies  more  quickly,  and  pass  the  tellers 
more  continuously,  when  a  division  is  in  progress.  The  present 
method  lends  itself  to  dilatory  and  obstructive  tactics.  More  than  once 
I  have  known  divisions  in  which  a  minority — a  very  small  minority — 
has  taken  a  longer  time  than  the  large  majority  in  passing  through 
the  lobbies.  The  minority  was  palpably  and  avowedly  wasting 
time.  But  even  a  majority  eagerly  bent  upon  utilising  every  moment 
often  unintentionally  delays  a  division.  Many  members  are  unaware, 
or  they  forget,  that  the  tellers  cannot  begin  to  count  until  all  members 
who  are  in  the  Chamber  after  the  outer  doors  have  been  closed,  have 
passed  out  of  the  House  into  the  division  lobbies  and  the  doors  between 
the  House  and  the  lobbies  are  locked.  A  few  nights  ago,  when  I  was 
proceeding  into  the  division  lobby,  a  new  member,  accosting  me,  said 
there  was  no  need  for  haste.  '  We  can  wait/  said  he,  *  ten  minutes 
longer  in  the  House,  and  still  have  ample  time  for  the  division.'  He 
did  not  know  until  I  told  him  that  we  should  thus  prolong  the 
division  by  the  full  ten  minutes  during  which  we  remained  in  the 
House. 

Another  important  matter  of  procedure  relates  to  the  suggested 
suspension  from  one  Session  to  the  next  of  the  same  Parliament 
of  such  Bills  as  may  have  reached,  and  perhaps  proceeded  far  through, 
the  Committee  stage.  Every  member  who  has  had  any  considerable 
parliamentary  experience  must  know  numerous  instances  in  which 
a  vast  amount  of  labour  has  been  expended  upon  Bills  of  more  or 
less  importance,  and  in  which  this  labour  has  been  entirely  thrown 
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away.  After  long  debate  the  Bill  has  passed  its  second  reading. 
Many  hours,  perhaps  many  days,  may  have  been  given  to  its  con- 
sideration in  Committee,  when  its  further  progress  is  checked  for  lack 
of  time.  Next  Session  the  same  Bill  may  be  introduced,  the  same 
arguments  advanced,  the  old  speeches  redelivered,  with  probably 
much  the  same  result.  This  is  not  highly  rational.  Can  it  be 
mended  without  introducing  other  evils  ? 

Some  sixteen  years  ago,  a  powerful  Select  Committee,  with  Mr. 
Goschen  (now  Lord  Goschen)  as  its  Chairman,  carefully  considered 
the  subject.  The  Chairman  presented  a  draft  report  recommending 
that,  under  specified  conditions,  Bills  which  had  reached  a  certain 
advanced  stage  of  progress  in  one  Session  might  be  taken  up  at  that 
stage  in  the  next  Session  (being  a  Session  of  the  same  Parliament), 
the  questions  of  the  first  and  second  readings  having  been  put 
forthwith  from  the  Chair  and  agreed  to  by  the  House.  A  majority 
of  Lord  Goschen's  Committee  supported  the  proposed  reform.  But 
there  were  high  authorities  and  great  parliamentarians — some  of  the 
highest  and  greatest — who  were  strongly  hostile  to  a  change  of  the 
kind.  Probably  the  question  will  be  again  considered  by  Sir  Henry 
Fowler's  Committee. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  need — and  the  need  is  assuredly  great — 
for  improving  our  Parliamentary  machine  and  for  adjusting  it  to 
modern  requirements,  still  more  imperative  is  it  that  the  over- 
whelming burden  of  work  which  is  now  thrown  upon  that  machine 
should  be  lightened.  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  master  of  everything  relating 
to  Parliamentary  methods,  laid  great  stress  upon  what  he  termed 
devolution  as  a  means  of  relief.  He  urged  that  much  of  the  business 
then  transacted  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself  could  with  advan- 
tage be  done  by  large  Committees.  To  his  initiative  and  advocacy 
we  owe  the  idea  of  the  Grand  Committee  system ;  an  idea  which  was 
afterwards  formulated  and  put  into  operation  by  him. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  in  some  quarters  to  disparage  these  Com- 
mittees, and  to  declare  that  they  have  proved  a  failure.  I  do  not 
at  all  agree  with  that  opinion.  For  many  years  I  was  a  member  of 
one  of  these  Grand  Committees,  and  I  attended  the  sittings  with 
fair  regularity.  In  the  earlier  years  of  these  Committees,  if  I  may 
judge  by  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  unhesitatingly  that  they 
did  good  work,  and  did  it  excellently  well.  Obstruction  there  was 
none.  The  speeches,  not  being  reported  in  the  public  Press,  were 
short,  direct,  and  to  the  point.  Divisions  were  comparatively  few, 
they  occupied  little  time,  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  they  were  never 
on  party  lines.  Every  question  was  decided  on  its  merits. 

If,  more  recently,  these  Committees  have  been  weakened  and 
discredited,  it  is  mainly  because  Bills  have  been  sent  to  them  with 
which  they  were  entirely  unfitted  to  deal.  Such  Committees  are 
but  ill  adapted  to  the  consideration  of  questions  of  a  highly  contro- 
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versial  character,  and  especially  of  such  as  generate  strong,  bitter 
party  feeling.  Mr.  Gladstone's  dictum  was  that  no  Bills  of  the  kind 
should  be  remitted  to  them.  There  is  therefore  no  case,  in  my 
opinion,  for  abolishing  the  Grand  Committees.  The  case  is  strong 
for  further  developing  and  perfecting  the  system. 

Mr.  Gladstone  would,  of  course,  have  carried  devolution  far  beyond 
the  establishment  of  Grand  Committees  at  Westminster.  He  would 
have  relieved  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  great  mass  of  business  by 
empowering  Ireland  to  manage  her  own  affairs.  I  shall  not,  in  a 
letter  which  has  already  extended  far  beyond  what  I  had  intended, 
attempt  to  discuss  the  complex,  thorny  theme  of  Irish  government. 
In  my  first  election  address,  issued  more  than  thirty-two  years  ago, 
I  declared  myself  a  Home  Ruler.  I  have  never  swerved  from  the 
principle  of  that  declaration.  But  I  fully  recognise  that  no  scheme 
has  been  yet  formulated  which  has  been  approved  by  Parliament, 
or  which  has  commended  itself  to  the  masses  of  the  British  electorate. 
But,  short  of  Home  Rule,  surely  something  might  be  done  to  transfer 
business  of  an  essentially  local,  sometimes  of  a  petty,  character  from 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  local  assemblies  possessing,  as  the  House 
of  Commons  does  not  possess,  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances.  As  it  is,  valuable  time  is  lost,  and  too  often  the 
work  is  ill  done. 

A  few  nights  ago  we  had  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  A  great 
debate  on  the  army  was  interrupted  by  the  interjection  of  the  Rath- 
mines  and  Rathgar  Extension  and  Improvement  Bill.  This  was  an 
Irish  Bill  relating  to  a  suburb  of  Dublin.  The  Irish  Nationalists 
to  a  man  opposed  the  measure,  and,  after  an  hour  and  a  half's  debate, 
it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  more  than  200.  Probably  not  a  man 
who  voted  on  either  side  will  say  that  the  decision  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  particular  Bill.  Many  members 
no  doubt  felt  that  a  purely  Irish  question  should  be  decided  by  the 
opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  Irish  representatives,  and  accordingly 
they  went  into  the  lobby  with  these  representatives. 

I  am,  &c., 

THOS.  BURT. 
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IT  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  I  made  bold,  in  two  articles  in  this 
Review  (September  1881  and  January  1882),  to  urge  on  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  reform  of  parliamentary  procedure.  Much  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  reform  since  that  date.  But  many  of  the  old  evils  remain 
— some  of  them  have  actually  increased  in  mischief.  Now,  as  then, 
the  system  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  generally 
felt  to  have  ominous  defects.  Now,  as  then,  we  have  seen  the  House 
silenced  and  paralysed  by  its  own  rules  ;  legislation  has  been  choked 
by  the  plethora  of  forms  that  it  involves  ;  the  historic  '  inquest  of  the 
nation  '  tends  to  become  an  inorganic  public  meeting.  Now  is  the 
time  to  reconsider  this  burning  problem.  A  new  House  and  a  reform- 
ing Government  are  pledged  to  take  it  in  hand.  And  as  an  old  student 
of  comparative  jurisprudence  I  again  make  bold  to  ask,  Why  does  the 
British  Parliament  adhere  to  obsolete  methods  of  work  which  all 
other  parliaments  abroad  and  all  modern  councils  and  boards  at  home 
have  utterly  condemned  and  rejected  ?  Why  does  it  do  its  business 
in  ways  which  would  ruin  a  railway  or  a  bank,  and  would  make  a 
county  council  an  idle  debating  club  ? 

In  1881-2  all  thoughtful  critics  of  the  *  deadlock  in  the  House  of 
Commons '  were  insisting  on  some  mode  of  closing  the  interminable 
debates.  I  protested  against  the  use  of  the  outlandish  word  cl  ture> 
but  urged  that  some  form  of  closure  was  indispensable  and  just. 
Well,  closure  has  been  adopted  and  has  come  to  stay,  and  has  been 
too  often  used  in  arbitrary  and  oppressive  ways.  To  protect  minorities 
against  its  abuse  will  be  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  new  majority ; 
but  as  no  rules  can  make  such  abuse  quite  impossible,  the  real  pro- 
tection against  abuse  of  the  closure  must  always  be  found  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  minister  in  charge  and  of  the  Speaker  and  his  deputy.  It 
being  agreed  that  c'osure  is  an  indispensable  instrument  of  serious 
debate,  the  new  rules  to  safeguard  its  exercise  may  well  be  left  to  the 
experience  and  just  mind  of  the  present  Prime  Minister ;  and  they 
need  not  be  further  discussed  here. 

A  second  reform  which  we  demanded  five-and-twenty  years  ago 
was  some  check  to  be  placed  on  the  monstrous  perversion  of  the 
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right  of  questions,  which  had  grown  to  be  an  intolerable  and  grotesque 
nuisance.  In  the  absence  of  any  power  to  reply  or  to  cross-examine 
a  minister,  *  questions  }  had  become  a  mere  means  of  advertising 
busy-bodies,  wasting  time,  and  cultivating  bores.  This  too  has  been 
to  a  certain  extent  remedied.  But  until '  questions  J  can  be  subjected 
to  some  responsible  control,  and  carry  the  right  to  press  the  minister 
who  answers,  they  had  better  be  got  out  of  the  way  altogether.  They 
amuse  the  House  as  a  game  of  '  cross  questions  and  crooked  answers  ' 
— bridge  not  yet  being  allowed.  No  minister  worth  his  salt  (of  2,OOOZ. 
to  5,000?.)  ever  tells  anything  that  he  does  not  desire  to  be  known ; 
and,  as  he  seldom  tells  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  truth,  he  only 
misleads  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  believe  him  to  be  telling  the 
whole. 

Years  ago  we  protested  against  the  intolerably  long  hours  of  debate 
— twelve  hours,  and  at  times  '  all  night  sittings,'  and  sessions  pro- 
longed into  September.  And  all  this  waste  of  time  for  nothing  except 
now  and  then  a  petty  administrative  change,  and,  in  happy  times, 
one  substantial  reform,  cruelly  mangled  and  sterilised.  Something 
has  been  done  to  redress  the  evil  of  late  sittings  and  sessions  in  the 
dog-days ;  but  it  is  agreed  that  there  is  still  an  immense  amount  of 
sheer  waste  of  time,  play,  dawdling,  and  parading  in  futile  divisions 
through  the  lobbies.  We  all  look  to  Sir  Henry,  for  the  first  time  at 
the  head  of  a  really  business  House  of  Commons,  to  put  his  foot  down 
on  the  vulgar  scandal  of  tea-parties  on  the  terrace,  dinner-parties  in 
the  cellars,  gabbling  nonsense  to  stave  off  a  division,  systematic 
pairing,  '  blocking '  by  sheer  trickery,  and  majorities  consisting  of 
overfed,  noisy  young  'bloods,'  whipped  up  from  balls  and  supper- 
rooms.  If  '  society '  hopes  to  keep  its  prestige  and  its  privileges  a 
little  longer,  it  must  cease  to  treat  the  Parliament  of  the  Empire  as  if 
it  were  a  music-hall  or  a  smoking  concert. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  those  who  have  not  sat  in  Parliament  to  discuss 
the  details  of  practical  procedure,  which  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
experience  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  reforming  zeal  of  a  House 
entirely  recast  in  tone,  even  more  than  in  persons.  But  it  is  quite 
open  to  those  who  have  studied  the  working  of  other  parliaments  and 
have  sat  in  a  business  council  to  suggest  one  substantial  change  in 
form,  which  would  at  once  relieve  the  House  from  pressure,  and 
immensely  facilitate  the  work  both  of  government  and  of  legislation. 
That  reform  is  to  delegate  the  whole  of  the  business  now  consigned  to 
committees  of  the  whole  House  to  small  departmental  committees, 
specially  selected,  sitting  in  suitable  rooms  '  upstairs,'  and  reporting 
to  the  House  in  printed  reports  after  careful  deliberation.  This,  no 
doubt,  has  been  done  at  times  in  what  are  known  as  '  grand  com- 
mittees.' But  from  their  constitution  and  methods  of  work  they  have 
not  been  of  very  much  use,  nor  have  they  materially  relieved  the 
House  of  its  ordinary  work  in  committee.  The  proposal  now  made 
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is  that  at  the  opening  of  each  session  the  House  should  nominate  as 
many  standing  committees  as  there  are  separate  ministerial  depart- 
ments, say  finance,  foreign  affairs,  army,  navy,  education,  local 
government  (or  possibly,  agriculture,  post  and  railways),  law,  home, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Colonies,  India — that  is,  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen 
standing  committees,  each  consisting  of  eleven  or  thirteen  members, 
more  or  less.  To  one  of  such  committees  every  Bill,  or  motion  when 
passed  by  the  House,  would  be  referred  for  consideration. 

If  the  committees  altogether  absorbed  165  members,  this  would 
amount  to  one-quarter  of  the  whole,  and  would  so  far  set  free  the  other 
three-fourths.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  committees  should  be 
selected  by  the  Government,  or  by  the  majority,  but  by  a  system  of 
proportional  representation.  The  incurable  defects  of  proportional 
representation  as  applied  to  the  parliamentary  suffrage  throughout 
the  kingdom,  or  in  separate  constituencies,  are  these,  that  nTa  con- 
stituency of  10,000  or  15,000,  those  who  agree  in  opinion  have  no 
adequate  means  of  conferring  and  meeting ;  and,  if  they  had,  the 
masses  of  electors  have  no  definite  opinions  cut  and  dried,  and  have 
no  distinct  choice  of  persons  or  policies  ready  formed  to  hand.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  exactly  the  body  where  proportional  repre- 
sentation could  have  a  fair  field  and  could  be  used  with  entire  ease  and 
success.  It  would  be  easy  to  apportion  the  members  of  the  committees 
so  as  to  give  each  party  or  group  exactly  the  same  proportionate 
strength  in  the  committees  that  they  hold  in  the  House.  If  the  total 
number  of  committee  men  were  165,  a  party  that  commanded  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  could  elect  110 ;  a  group  which  numbered  one- 
fifth  could  elect.  33  ;  a  group  which  numbered  one-tenth  could  elect  16  ; 
a  group  which  numbered  only  twelve  could  elect  3.  Every  four  M.P.s 
could  elect  one  committee  man ;  and,  by  careful  selection,  the  whole 
body  of  committees  would  be  an  exact  mirror  of  the  House. 

The  twelve  or  thirteen  committees  should  sit  as  committees  on 
private  Bills  now  sit,  with  power  to  call  before  them  and  examine  any 
minister  in  either  House,  to  hear  any  M.P.  who  desired  to  address 
them,  and  to  obtain  information  from  Government  offices  or  elsewhere. 
They  should  have  power  to  sit  at  convenient  hours  whether  the  House 
were  sitting  or  not,  and  even  to  meet  when  it  was  not  in  session.  If 
they  had  power  to  summon  and  examine  any  minister  they  would  be 
able  to  exercise  a  control  which  the  House  itself  has  long  lost.  Such 
a  power  would  necessarily  imply  the  right  to  sit  at  need  with  strictly 
closed  doors  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  such  committees  as  those  on  foreign 
affairs,  army,  or  navy,  the  members  of  them  might  be  sworn  in  as 
privy  councillors,  and  deliberate  with  the  secrecy  and  the  responsibility 
of  a  Cabinet. 

A  small  committee,  not  in  any  case  exceeding  fifteen,  sitting  in 
camera,  if  it  chose,  with  no  person  present  but  those  specially  sum- 
moned, could  give  a  thorough  examination  to  every  clause  of  any  Bill, 
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especially  if  it  could  summon  to  assist  it  the  legal  and  official  servants 
of  the  State.  The  right  to  examine  and  even  cross-examine  any 
minister,  principal  or  subordinate,  whether  peer  or  commoner,  would 
really  make  the  answering  serious  and  responsible  questions  an  im- 
portant duty,  and  would  obviate  the  resort  to  a  miscellaneous  and  idle 
system  of  public  questions  which  never  receive  honest  or  complete 
answers.  It  does  not  follow  that  every  piece  of  information  obtained 
in  committee  need  be  made  public,  or  even  reported  in  express  terms 
to  the  House.  But  the  committee  would  make  their  report  with  full 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  all  necessary  facts.  As  things  now  are, 
the  House  has  to  pass  Bills  and  clauses  without  more  knowledge  of 
facts  than  it  suits  the  minister  to  disclose,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
draftsmen  and  lawyers  who  alone  can  enlighten  it  on  the  effect  of  the 
intricate  verbiage  of  a  Bill.  The  proper  chairman  of  each  committee 
would  be  the  minister,  principal  or  subordinate,  for  that  department. 

When  the  committee  had  fully  considered  its  Bill  the  chairman 
would  submit  to  the  House  a  printed  report  containing  the  conclusions 
of  the  committee  or  of  the  majority,  with  reasons  and,  if  necessary, 
tables  of  returns  or  legal  opinions  obtained.  The  minority  could  add 
their  own  report,  and  any  member  could  raise  a  new  point  when  the 
report  was  before  the  House.  It  is  obvious  how  greatly  superior  in 
convenience  and  business  efficiency  would  be  such  a  course  of  patient 
study  of  clauses,  with  expert  advice,  as  compared  with  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  committees  of  the  whole  House,  where  intricate  clauses  are 
tossed  about  from  side  to  side  in  a  noisy  House,  with  one  or  two  hun- 
dred members  chatting,  sleeping,  running  in  and  out,  not  one  in  ten 
having  an  idea  what  the  immediate  business  is  about. 

The  way  in  which  Acts  of  Parliament  are  hatched  has  long  been 
the  scandal  of  our  constitution,  the  despair  of  business  men,  and  the 
insoluble  puzzle  of  the  law  courts.  The  Legislature  is  found  to  have 
said  things  it  never  meant  to  say,  and  to  have  left  unsaid  that  which 
it  intended.  Who  can  be  surprised  ?  A  minister,  w.th  his  draftsmen, 
has  prepared  an  elaborate  Bill  full  of  technical  details  which  he  himself 
understands  most  imperfectly,  and  which  the  ordinary  M.P.  does  not 
understand  at  all.  They  have  been  wrangling  for  hours  over  clauses. 
A  few  men  on  the  Opposition  side,  with  expert  knowledge,  press  for 
amendments  which  favour  their  own  interest.  The  minister  cannot 
meet  them  with  equal  readiness.  His  supporters  are  tired,  puzzled ; 
they  have  ladies  on  the  terrace,  or  they  cannot  be  got  away  from 
dinner-parties,  dances,  or  theatres.  The  whip  gets  anxious,  and 
whispers  that  he  thinks  the  troublesome  people  must  be  squared. 
A  hurried  draft  of  concession  or  compromise  is  prepared,  without 
time  for  due  consideration  or  expert  advice  as  to  its  working.  The 
opposition  is  placated  ;  the  minister  saves  his  credit  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth ;  the  Bill  becomes  law  ;  and  the  public  smarts  under  some  fresh 
miscarriage  of  justice  and  administrative  knot. 
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This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  legislative  methods.  Ministers, 
officials  of  all  kind,  permanent  secretaries  of  departments,  draftsmen, 
lawyers,  judges  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  a  system  of  miserable  im- 
potence and  confusion.  They  struggle  against  it ;  and  by  energy  and 
self-sacrifice  stave  off  some  of  the  worst  consequences.  But  they  have 
to  endure  many  of  its  evils  in  silence.  The  evils  are  absolutely  in- 
evitable so  long  as  Parliament  persists  in  the  obsolete  system  of 
settling  the  intricate  details  of  long  Bills  in  committees  of  the  whole 
House,  which  necessarily  become  either  a  scramble  with  varying 
chances,  or  else  are  passed  mechanically  without  consideration  at  all 
by  arbitrary  guillotine.  The  House  would  never  have  endured  such 
methods  so  long,  had  it  not  been  that  Mr.  Gladstone  revelled  in  argu- 
mentative tussles  where  he  had  no  rival  or  match  ;  and  in  Mr.  Bal- 
four's  time  the  majority  acquiesced  in  automatic  closure  by  com- 
partments, calmly  abdicating  all  the  duties  of  a  House  of  Commons. 

It  would  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  any  plan  whereby  a  com- 
plicated Bill  of  150  clauses  could  be  settled  in  an  assembly  of  200  to 
300  persons,  moving  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  three-fourths  of  them 
busy  with  other  things,  and  not  one  in  ten  able  to  follow  the  discussion 
without  expert  advice  and  printed  materials  before  them.  Many  a 
ministerial  Bill  is  as  complicated  and  technical  as  some  private  Bills 
promoted  by  a  railway  or  a  corporation.  But  who  would  dream  of 
sending  a  Bill  for  a  new  branch  line,  or  a  gas  or  water  Bill,  to  be  settled 
by  the  whole  House  in  loose  order  ?  Yet  this  has  to  be  done  with 
many  a  public  measure  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  any  railway 
or  gas  Bill. 

If  the  whole  of  the  business  now  muddled  over  in  committee  of  the 
whole  House  were  relegated  to  special  standing  committees  sitting  in 
proper  chambers  '  upstairs,'  it  is  obvious  that  an  immense  saving  of 
time  would  be  effected,  and  also  a  great  acceleration  of  legislative 
output.  As  things  now  stand,  one  large  contentious  Bill,  at  most  two 
or  three  such  Bills,  are  the  utmost  any  Government  can  succeed  in 
pushing  through  in  the  weary  seven  months  between  January  and 
September.  Sometimes  a  ridiculous  little  Bill,  like  the  sham  Aliens 
Bill  of  last  year,  blocks  the  way  and  drags  on  week  after  week,  ending 
in  mere  flourishes  and  wanton  mischief.  So,  too,  the  hollow  Unem- 
ployed Bill  ended  in  a  nauseous  kind  of  smoke.  And  the  late  Govern- 
ment plaintively  wailed  out  that  they  could  not  proceed  with  large 
and  urgent  measures  because,  in  fact,  they  were  choked  with  their 
own  smoke.  Why  this  deadlock  ?  Because  a  Bill,  even  a  bogus  Bill, 
meant  as  a  vulgar  election  cry,  or  a  sham  Bill,  designed  to  meet  an 
awkward  demand,  has  to  be  tossed  about,  like  a  football  in  a  scrimmage, 
in  a  full  House  which  gives  every  facility  for  bunkum  and  obstruction, 
and  yet  where  no  serious  business  can  be  taken  up  until  the  scrimmage 
has  kicked  itself  off  the  field. 

Real  working  committees  would  sit,  of  course,  simultaneously,  not 
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necessarily  all  at  the  same  hour,  or  even  on  the  same  day ;  but  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  eight  or  ten  serious  Bills  might  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  session,  just  as  eight  or  ten  private  Bills  now  are 
considered  day  by  day  in  different  rooms.  Between  January  and 
April  eight  or  ten  measures  could  have  been  in  due  order  reported  to 
the  House.  The  House,  of  course,  would  not  be  bound  by  the  finding 
of  the  committee.  It  might  reject  the  whole  scheme  once  for  all,  or 
it  might  return  it  to  the  committee  for  reconsideration,  with  any 
'  instruction  '  or  comment.  The  point  would  be  that  the  whole  House 
would  not  attempt  the  impracticable  and  mischievous  task  of  trying 
to  do  the  work  of  committee  in  a  miscellaneous  scramble  of  200  or  300 
members,  many  of  whom  have  neither  special  knowledge  of  the 
business,  nor  particular  interest  in  it,  unless  perhaps  to  worry,  obstruct, 
or  advertise  themselves. 

The  House — once  relieved  of  the  weary  work  of  passing,  in  un- 
wieldy meetings  of  a  desultory  kind,  interminable  strings  of  technical 
clauses,  relieved  of  the  idle  worry  of  trumpery  '  questions,'  the  moving 
for  l  returns,'  nomination  of  commissions,  &c.,  all  which  purely 
departmental  business  would  go  to  the  proper  departmental  committee, 
not  to  the  full  House — would  get  rid  of  sources  of  delay,  trifling,  and 
solicitation ;  all  need  or  excuse  for  prolonged  public  sittings  would  be 
at  an  end.  Sittings  from  2  P.M.  to  midnight,  even  with  a  break, 
and  still  occasionally  prolonged  to  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
are  utterly  irrational  and  destructive  of  true  legislation.  They  exhaust 
ministers  ;  they  encourage  lounging  in  and  out ;  they  make  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  place  desultory  and  unreal.  The  average  man  does 
not  keep  his  mind  on  the  stretch  upon  the  same  business  for  more 
than  four  or  five  hours  to  any  useful  result.  When  the  House  sits  for 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours,  even  with  a  dinner  interval,  the  practice 
grows  up  for  ordinary  members  to  drop  in  once,  or  it  may  be  twice, 
making  up  four  or  five  hours  of  actual  attendance  at  debate.  The 
ordinary  member  may  spend  three  or  four  more  hours  somewhere 
within  reach.  But  the  professional  or  the  '  smart '  M.P.  is  satisfied 
if  he  can  put  in  an  appearance  in  debate  of  an  hour  or  two  in  the  course 
of  the  week,  and  turn  up  in  time  to  vote  when  he  has  received  '  a  three- 
line  whip.'  All  this  make-believe  of  being  a  legislator  is  encouraged 
and  almost  excused  by  prolonging  the  sittings  to  ten  hours,  which  is 
far  more  than  flesh  and  blood,  body  and  bones,  can  bear. 

This  scandal  can  only  be  removed  by  making  the  public  sittings 
of  the  House  half  as  long — say,  four  to  five  hours — but  ensuring  that 
these  shall  be  sittings  of  real  continuous  work.  If  this  limit  were 
observed,  and  the  House  rose  at  7  P.M.  (and  never  sat  later  than  10  P.M.) 
members  could  be  required  to  attend  regularly ;  the  division  lists  and 
perhaps  even  attendances  could  be  recorded  and  published  ;  and 
constituencies  could  know  next  morning  where  their  member  had  been. 
Put  public  sittings  of  five  hours  could  only  be  secured  by  relegating 
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the  whole  business  now  done  in  committee  of  the  whole  House 
to  departmental  committees  sitting  simultaneously  '  upstairs.'  In 
county  councils  and  in  most  deliberative  bodies  it  is  the  rule  to 
require  members  attending  to  enter  their  names  in  the  register  of  the 
day,  and  a  wholesome  rule  it  is.  M.P.s  who  are  proud  to  have  their 
names  recorded  at  a  public  dinner  or  a  grand  society  '  crush  '  would 
find  their  energies  stimulated  if  their  attendances  at  St.  Stephen's 
crush  received  the  same  publicity.  The  mischief  is  that  the  old 
superstition  of  eighteenth-century  gentlemen  still  survives,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  an  aristocratic  club,  not  the  engine-house  of  a 
mighty  empire,  burdened  with  the  hard  lives  of  countless  millions 
who  toil  and  cry  for  help. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  method  of  special  or  select  committees 
has  been  tried,  and  with  no  great  result.  But  *  grand  committees ' 
have  usually  been  far  too  large,  and  selected  only  to  gratify  friends 
or  to  placate  opponents  ;  and  they  often  admit  the  very  men  who  give 
most  trouble.  The  wreckers  of  Bills  may  be  heard,  but  they  are  not 
the  right  persbns  to  decide  on  the  issue.  Permanent  standing  com- 
mittees, carefully  chosen  by  the  whole  House,  and  in  fact  an  authentic 
mirror  of  it,  with  the  minister  or  his  deputy  in  the  chair,  would  be 
free  from  many  of  the  evils  which  neutralise  the  work  of  '  select ' 
committees.  And  when  these  select  committees  had  reported,  the  old 
machinery  had  still  to  be  gone  through,  so  that  the  result  was  too  often 
waste  of  time  as  well  as  futile  labour  to  all  concerned.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  adding  a  qualified  member  occasionally  to  a  com- 
mittee, or  in  members  exchanging  from  one  to  another.  If  a  minister 
were  chairman  of  a  committee,  and  it  were  thought  essential  to  ex- 
amine him  for  information,  the  chair  would  be  taken  for  the  time  by 
a  deputy-chairman,  nominated  for  the  occasion.  A  special  select 
committee  might  even  be  formed  to  hold  occasional  or  emergency 
sittings  during  the  recess.  On  some  such  plan  as  this  every  foreign 
parliament,  every  county  council,  every  company,  bank,  or  public 
institution  does  its  work.  The  British  House  of  Commons,  alone  of 
modern  chambers,  tries  to  settle  committee  details  in  a  fluid  crowd, 
where  garrulity,  obstruction,  and  desultory  habits  have  forced  ministers 
to  resort  to  the  scandal  of  '  closure  by  compartments.' 

Any  such  scheme  of  standing  departmental  committees  involves 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  of  the  work  of  Private  Bill  legislation. 
The  system  on  which  railways,  corporations,  and  companies  obtain 
their  Acts  may  not  be  so  rife  as  it  once  was  of  glaring  scandals,  but 
it  is  still  an  anomaly  charged  with  mischief  and  hardship.  It  survives, 
just  as  the  trial  of  election  petitions  by  the  House  itself  survived 
owing  to  powerful  vested  interests,  and  the  jealousy  of  Parliament 
not  to  part  with  any  of  its  privileges.  Landlords  and  capitalists  in 
Parliament  struggle  to  keep  all  dealings  with  property  under  their 
own  eye,  and  they  shrink  from  giving  outside  authorities  judicial  and 
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legislative  powers.  But  they  will  have  to  do  so.  The  civilised  world 
can  offer  no  spectacle  of  '  how-not-to-do-it '  more  grotesque  than  the 
sight  of  a  committee-room  in  the  Lords  sitting  on  a  complicated  Bill 
promoted  by  a  great  railway  or  a  corporation.  The  room  is  hung 
with  plans,  sections,  huge  tabulated  schedules,  or  engineers'  models. 
Great  lights  of  science  are  examined  by  consummate  masters  of  every 
forensic  art.  Expert  witnesses  (the  '  d — d  liars  '  of  a  great  judge)  are 
heard  day  by  day  to  expound  mysteries  which  only  a  trained  pro- 
fessional can  follow.  The  evidence  would  fill  a  Blue-book  and  costs 
1,OOOZ.  a  day.  All  this  time  the  chairman  (usually  a  man  of  sense  and 
experience)  does  his  best  to  follow  the  discussion,  and  he  gets  a  fair 
notion  of  what  the  main  points  are.  By  his  side  sits  a  master  of  fox- 
hounds yawning ;  a  weather-beaten  colonel  picks  his  teeth  ;  a  dandy 
writes  answers  to  '  smart '  invitations  ;  and  a  young  guardsman  works 
out  calculations  in  his  betting-book.  After  three  weeks  of  this  dreary 
farce,  when  50,0001.  have  been  sunk,  my  lords  find  that  the  preamble 
is  passed. 

If  this  putrescent  scandal  of  Private  Bill  legislation  were  done  away, 
the  rooms,  staff,  and  machinery  upstairs  would  be  set  free,  and  the 
call  on  members'  time  and  labour  immensely  reduced.  Committees — 
the  permanent  departmental  committees — would  meet  at  10  A.M.  for 
two  or  three  hours'  sitting,  three-fourths  of  the  House  being  free  from 
attendance  altogether.  There  would  then  be  ample  time  for  a  sitting 
of  the  House  itself,  of  four  or  five  hours — say,  from  2  P.M.  to  7  P.M. 
Abolish  night  sittings  altogether,  excepting  for  some  urgent  occasion 
for  one  or  at  most  two  hours,  but  always  rising  before  midnight. 
That  is  how  all  other  parliaments,  county  councils,  senates,  boards  of 
companies,  and  every  business  chamber  in  civilised  countries  do  their 
work.  There  ministers  get  to  work  at  8  A.M.  or  even  6  A.M. — sovereigns 
and  autocrats  abroad  have  to  do  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  '  strenuous  ' 
presidents  of  the  West  like  Roosevelt  and  Diaz.  British  ministers 
retain  the  obsolete  habits  of  the  Harleys,  Walpoles,  Pitts,  and  Norths 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  men  dined  in  the  early  afternoon,  and 
supped,  gambled,  and  gossiped  at  midnight. 

French  statesmen,  German,  Italian  statesmen,  do  not  rush  off  to 
the  Alps  or  the  seaside  for  '  week-ends  '  in  the  midst  of  session.  Nor 
do  bank  and  railway  managers,  chief  clerks  of  great  industries,  run 
away  from  the  office,  every"  five  or  six  days,  for  forty-eight  hours 
even  a  week.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  tremendous  cone* 
of  the  British  Empire  tear  about  the  country,  even  in  session, 
Scotland  or  Cornwall,  Cromer  or  Torquay,  by  rail  or  motor,  as  if 
were  travelling  '  bagmen '  doing  their  trade  round.  And  when 
cabinet  council  is  summoned  noble  lords  and  right  honourable  gentle- 
men rush  up  to  town,  just  as  '  bookies  '  gather  in  haste  to  a  race  meeting 
or  a  football  contest.  We  pay  British  ministers  5,0001.  a  year,  without 
expecting  them  to  '  attend  to  the  shop,'  as  foreign  ministers  on  a  fifth 
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of  their  salary  have  to  do,  as  business  managers  on  a  tenth  of  it  have 
to  do. 

The  excuse  for  this  gad -about  habit  of  British  rulers  is  that,  in  the 
first  place,  they  are  country  gentlemen  and  have  to  look  after  their 
estates  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  they  are  so  much  exhausted  by  parlia- 
mentary duties  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  that  they  must  refresh 
themselves  with  sport,  golf,  or  house  parties.  Now,  the  temper  of  the 
new  democracy  is  against  paying  the  owners  of  great  estates  5,OOOZ. 
a  year,  and  it  is  in  favour  of  requiring  men  who  undertake  public 
duties  to  stick  to  them.  If  ministers  were  obliged  to  sit  in  Parliament 
not  more  than  four  hours  in  a  day,  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  a 
week,  their  health  would  gain,  and  they  could  prepare  their  Bills, 
compose  despatches,  and  meet  in  council  without  any  hurry  or  strain 
at  all.  Since  one-fourth  of  the  present  M.P.s  do  not  own  carriages 
and  cannot  afford  cabs  at  night,  late  sittings  are  a  gross  social  injustice 
and  offence.  To  reduce  the  hours  of  sitting  in  Parliament  is.  the  first 
condition  of  '  efficiency  '  in  Government — as  it  is  also  in  legislation. 

The  preposterous  arrangement  of  sessions  in  the  year  is  another 
scandalous  survival  of  ancient  custom,  entirely  due  to  habits  of 
4  sport,'  foreign  touring,  and  '  society  functions.'  Parliament  seldom 
meets  till  fox-hunting  is  ended,  and  by  ancient  superstition  is  sup- 
posed to  rush  off  to  kill  grouse  on  the  12th  of  August.  It  goes  to  races, 
balls,  Lord's,  and  courts,  from  April  to  July.  Then  it  goes  to  the 
Highlands,  '  globe-trotting,'  or  country  seats  from  August  to  February. 
A  shameless  neglect  of  duty.  A  serious  business  Parliament  would 
arrange  to  hold  sessions  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  each  year,  as  all 
business  and  professional  men  do.  It  would  meet,  say,  in  four  sessions 
of  eight  weeks  each,  leaving  twenty  weeks  for  recess — perhaps  a  long 
summer  recess  of  ten  weeks  and  three  others  of  three  weeks  each. 
Why  Parliament  should  swelter  in  London  during  July,  August,  and 
even  September,  and  then  spend  the  autumn  in  the  Highlands,  and 
the  winter  killing  vermin  and  poultry  in  the  shires,  bleak  moors,  and 
boggy  woods,  no  one  can  say,  unless  that  it  suits  sporting  men,  mag- 
nates, society  queens  and  their  daughters.  No  other  Parliament 
behaves  with  such  insolent  indifference  to  public  demands,  and  such 
eager  care  for  its  own  pleasures.  The  needs  of  this  vast  empire  do  not 
vegetate  or  hibernate  between  August  and  February.  They  say,  of 
course,  that  the  ministers  get  on  as  well  without  Parliament,  and 
indeed,  very  often,  even  better.  But  from  August  to  February  mini  sters 
also  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  three  kingdoms,  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  and  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  their  offices,  permanent 
officials,  papers,  and  libraries.  When  a  war  breaks  out,  a  revolution 
abroad  or  a  riot  at  home,  the  minister  telegraphs  to  a  clerk  in  town 
to  send  down  the  more  important  papers  to  peruse  in  the  country. 

The  usual  reply  is  that  when  the  hot  war  of  Parliament  is  over, 
and  the  Temple  of  Janus  at  Westminster  is  closed — the  ecumenical 
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Temple  of  Janus  is  very  rarely  closed — ministers  require  a  close 
time  to  meditate  and  recruit.  Were  ministers  and  parliament  men 
denied  these  indispensable  holidays,  great  magnates  would  hardly 
consent  to  sacrifice  their  ease  by  serving  the  State  ;  great  capitalists 
would  not  give  us  their  financial  experience  ;  lawyers  could  not  afford 
to  assist  the  nation  by  their  learning  ;  and  eldest  sons  would  not  gain 
the  necessary  training  for  public  life.  This  is  a  dilemma  which 
alarms  the  classes  more  than  the  masses.  The  latter  simple  folk  cannot 
be  brought  to  see  why  magnates,  capitalists,  men  of  fashion,  and 
turfites  should  want  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  all.  Perhaps 
the  value  of  their  assistance  hardly  compensates  for  the  inconvenience 
that  during  six  months  on  end  the  House  of  Commons  is  idle,  and  even 
the  Government  of  the  Empire  is  dispersed  about  the  nation  in  a 
round  of  house  parties,  '  local  functions,'  and  country  amusements. 

This  is  not  the  place — nor  is  a  mere  outsider  the  man — to  enter 
on  many  smaller,  more  or  less  material  and  formal,  changes  which  are 
needed  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  a  really  business  chamber. 
The  trouble  comes  from  retaining  forms  inherited  from  the  days  of 
Plantagenet  and  Tudor  kings.  We  submit  to  trammels  fatal  to 
serious  work,  because  they  come  down  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century.  The  *  Mother  of  Parliaments '  is  really  the  great-grand- 
mother of  parliaments  in  its  old-fashioned  furbelows.  First  of  all 
comes  the  huge  absurdity  of  meeting  in  a  chamber  which  will  not  seat 
comfortably  half  the  members,  and  into  which  •  only  three-fourths 
of  them  can  be  crushed  at  a  pinch  so  as  to  hear  worse  than  in  the 
shilling  gallery  at  a  theatre.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  a  third, 
or  even  half,  of  the  members  habitually  stay  away  or  lounge  about 
the  precincts.  As  the  nation  will  not  give  them  sitting  room  and 
hardly  even  standing  room,  it  seems  plain  that  the  nation  only  expects 
them  to  look  in  by  groups,  and  for  special  occasions.  The  first  con- 
dition of  a  working  House  is  a  chamber  wherein  every  one  of  the  670 
can  have  his  own  seat.  The  indecent  scramble  for  places,  the  silly 
trick  of  ticketing  seats  at  midnight,  the  crowding  the  gangways  and 
balconies  as  if  it  were  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  is  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
rational  people  and  an  Imperial  Parliament. 

We  all  know  why,  when  the  Houses  were  rebuilt,  the  absurd 
narrowness  of  space  was  retained.  Simply  because  the  oblong  form 
of  the  old  thirteenth-century  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  had  to  be  preserved. 
All  other  parliaments,  councils,  and  large  deliberative  chambers  have 
adopted  the  semicircular  form,  which  alone  enables  a  body  of  some 
hundreds  to  see  and  hear  each  other.  Half  the  waste  of  time,  obstruc- 
tion, disorder,  and  lounging  habits  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  members  have  no  places  of  their  own,  no  room  to  sit, 
cannot  be  got  into  the  House  all  together,  and,  when  in  it,  can  sleep 
on  the  back  benches  as  quietly  as  in  their  own  libraries.  An  oblong 
chamber  that  could  seat  670  members  and  the  clerks  and  staff  would 
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only  increase   the    difficulty    of   hearing,  the  noisy  ways,  and  the 
opportunity  of  slumbering  unseen.     If  the  House  of  Commons  often 
looks  like  a  club  smoking-room,  the  reason  is  that  it  has  to  squeeze 
itself  into  that  Procrustes  bed — the  palace  chapel  of  the  Plantagenets. 
I  hesitate  to  suggest  how  great  a  reform  would  be  a  time  limit  of 
speeches.    Honourable  members  would  regard  that  as  worse  than 
sacrilege.    But  the  time  limit  for  speeches  at  the  London  County 
Council  has  worked  admirably.     It  is  always  extended  by  a  vote 
whenever   necessary.      It  never  suppresses  any  serious   argument, 
whilst  it  annihilates  bores.     Speakers  avoid  verbiage  or  repetition. 
The  House  listens  to  speeches  which  cannot  last  long,  and  will  soon  be 
answered  from  the  other  side.     It  gives  life  and  point  to  every  debate. 
It  makes  obstruction  impossible.     If  in  the  last  Parliament  there  had 
been  a  time  limit  for  speeches,  the  late  Government  would  have  been 
beaten  a  dozen  times  over.    Even  Sir  A.  Acland-Hood  could  not  have 
found  relays  of  Bartleys  and  Flannerys.    Twenty  minutes,  or  at  the 
utmost  half  an  hour,  is  enough  to  enable  the  average  speaker  to  say 
what  he  has  to  say.     Indeed,  it  is  very  often  found  to  be  more  than 
enough.     A  front  bench  speaker  or  the  spokesman  of  any  group  or 
cause  could  always  rely  on  the  courtesy  of  the  House  extending  the 
limit  on  good  cause  shown.    At  the  London  County  Council  I  have 
heard  the  time  limit  on  a  Budget  opening  extended  four  successive 
times  by  a  general  vote.     A  time  limit  of  twenty  minutes  for  ordinary 
speeches  would  do  more  to  give  life  to  Parliament  and  to  reduce 
desultory  habits  than  any  other  single  reform. 

At  the  end  of  an  article  I  abstain  from  touching  on  some  other 
reforms,  trivial  in  themselves,  but  highly  significant  and  not  un- 
important. Official  costume,  court  dress,  swords  (swords  in  the 
twentieth  century  in  a  democratic  Parliament !),  all  this  is  a  silly 
remnant  of  extinct  manners,  and  now  even  a  cause  of  offence.  There 
are  now  at  least  150  members  to  whom  these  badges  of  social  classifi- 
cation are  both  ridiculous  and  odious.  The  men  chosen  and  supported 
by  barefoot  Irish  peasants  and  by  British  miners,  spinners,  and 
carpenters  cannot  afford  these  clothes  and  accoutrements,  nor  would 
they  consent  to  appear  in  the  guise  of  Lord  Mayor's  footmen  or  actors 
in  the  School  for  Scandal.  The  age  has  outgrown  this  playing  at  the 
manners  of  Queen  Anne.  And  the  House  of  Commons,  with  some 
fifty  workmen,  eighty  Nationalists,  and  a  score  or  two  more  of  men 
who  were  not  bred  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  do  not  attend  at  levees 
or  '  At  Homes,'  is  a  very  different  place  from  that  in  which  members 
required  a  property  qualification,  and  where  Edmund  Burke  was  held 
unworthy  to  enter  a  Cabinet. 

We  all  trust  that,  with  the  scandalous  bonus  given  to  the  rich  by 
the  system  of  plural  voting,  there  will  disappear  also  the  unjust  and 
mischievous  practice  of  prolonging  a  general  election  over  several 
weeks.  As  in  other  countries,  elections  should  be  held  throughout 
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the  four  nations  on  the  same  day,  which  ought  to  be  made  a  Bank 
holiday.  I  would  also  prohibit  the  use  of  motors  and  carriages 
for  men,  unless  actually  occupied  by  their  owner  or  his  agents.  The 
lavish  use  of  vehicles  to  carry  electors  to  the  poll  is  a  very  squalid 
kind  of  bribery  which  ought  to  be  suppressed  like  '  treating '  and 
4  hired  vehicles.'  We  need  not  labour  the  payment  of  all  bona  fide 
election  expenses  with  the  House  and  the  Government  we  now  have 
secured.  The  antique  paraphernalia  of  writs,  returns,  re-election 
on  taking  office,  '  swearing-in,'  and  other  mummery,  will  have  to  go. 
Nothing  should  prevent  the  Dissolution  of  Parliament  by  Koyal 
Proclamation,  and  the  holding  of  a  general  election  on  one  given  day, 
at  any  convenient  day  at  a  future  and  reasonable  date.  The  mediaeval 
rules  about  dissolutions  and  elections,  with  the  obsolete  jealousy  of 
the  Crown  which  forces  both  into  one  Royal  Proclamation,  cause 
nothing  but  trouble  and  serve  no  useful  end.  The  superstition  that 
the  British  Constitution,  like  Nature,  '  abhors  a  vacuum,'  and  insists 
on  the  formula — Le  Parl  ment  est  mort — Vive  le  Parlement ! — is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  twentieth  century  is  here,  and  (pace  the  Editor  of  this  Review), 
it  has  come  to  stay.  The  new  democratic  Parliament  is  also  here. 
And  500  Liberal,  Labour,  and  Nationalist  M.P.s  will  have  to  conform 
their  practice  to  the  new  conditions,  or  the  nation,  at  last  roused  to 
assert  itself,  '  will  know  the  reason  why.' 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 
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ENLARGEMENT 
OF    THE    HOUSE    OF   COMMONS1 


[THE  following  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry  (eldest  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  the  designer  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament)  has  been  written  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry  whether  a  structural  alteration  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  easily  practicable,  which,  without  interfering  with 
its  traditional  arrangements,  would  provide  every  member  with  a 
convenient  seat  in  it,  and  thus  obviate  the  unseemly  struggles  and 
manoeuvres  to  obtain  places  which  now  too  frequently  occur. 

The  existing  state  of  things  is  almost  incredibly  absurd,  and  so 
long  as  nearly  250  members — considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  assembly — are  deliberately  deprived  of  the  accommodation 
in  their  own  Chamber  to  which  they  are  entitled,  disorderly  scenes 
must  and  will  arise. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  on  such  authority  as  Mr.  Barry's,  that 
a  prompt  and  efficacious  remedy  can  be  applied  whenever  the  House 
chooses  to  rectify  its  original  mistake  of  building  a  Chamber  too  small 
to  hold  all  its  members. 

ED.  Nineteenth  Century.] 


In  reply  to  your  inquiry  whether  I  have  given  the  subject  of  the 
necessary  enlargement  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  any  atten- 
tion, I  beg  to  say  I  have  done  so  more  or  less  for  many  years  past ; 
and  I  now  send  a  plan  and  design  for  meeting  the  requirements  you 
mention,  in  case  you  may  think  it  worthy  of  being  brought  before 
Members  and  the  Public. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  in  1867-68  a  special  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  House  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject  of  its 
deficient  accommodation  for  the  members.  They  did  so,  and  seem 
to  have  exhaustively  considered  the  question  as  it  then  appeared. 

The  result  of  their  deliberation  was  their  Report  of  the  12th  of 
May,  1868,  which  contains  three  resolutions  then  passed  by  the 

1  Republished  from  '  The  Nineteenth  Century  '  of  March  1893  (now  out  of  print) 
as  being  still  appropriate  and  applicable  to  the  unaltered  condition  of  things. 
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Committee,  viz.  : — (1)  '  That  no  increase  of  accommodation  which  can 
be  obtained  within  the  existing  four  walls  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements.' 

(2)  '  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  any  plan  for  lateral 
extension  of  the  present  House  is  tantamount  to  a   reconstruction 
of  the  House,  and  cannot  be  undertaken  without  the  provision  of  a 
temporary  House? 

(3)  '  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
lengthen  the  present  House  of  Commons.' 

As  a  result,  they  approved  of  a  suggestion  then  made  by  my  late 
brother,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  conti- 
nuity of  public  business,  it  would  be  desirable  to  construct  an  entirely 
new  House,  to  occupy  the  whole  area  of  the  Commons  Court,  so  that 
business  might  proceed  in  the  present  House  during  its  erection,  and 
be  transferred  to  it  when  completed. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious,  as  the  Committee  say,  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  by  any  internal  alterations  or  rearrangement  only  to 
accommodate  the  number  of  members  (then  put  at  541,  but  now 
amounting  to  670)  within  the  four  walls  of  the  present  House.  The 
Committee  condemned  (and  I  think  rightly)  any  scheme  for  length- 
ening the  House  ;  but  they  dismissed  (I  think  too  hastily)  the  possi- 
bility of  so  increasing  it  laterally  as  to  meet  the  requirements. 

The  plan  I  now  send  you  is  for  so  doing,  and  I  think  it  perfectly 
feasible,  and  indeed  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 

By  this  plan  none  of  the  traditions  of  the  House  as  regards  its 
internal  arrangements  and  usages  would  be  interfered  with,  while 
the  symmetrical  arrangements  of  the  entire  building,  as  planned  by 
my  late  father,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.  (whose  assistant  I  was  for 
many  years),  would  be  preserved — a  matter  which  I,  at  least,  think 
of  some  importance. 

The  communications  with  other  departments  which  now  exist 
would  be  preserved ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  cost  would  be  less 
than  that  of  any  other  plan  which  has  been  suggested. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  my  plan  the  natural  desire  that  every 
member  should  have  his  own  seat,  and  that  all  seats  should  be  prac- 
tically on  the  floor  of  the  House,  would  be  complied  with,  as  I  propose 
to  do  away  with  all  galleries  intended  for  the  use  of  members. 

Nearly  double  the  present  accommodation  for  the  reporters  would 
be  provided ;  and  by  arranging  an  additional  Ladies'  Gallery  over  the 
present  one,  the  accommodation  in  that  respect  would  also  be  doubled, 
while  the  corridors  on  each  side  of  the  House  available  for  divisions 
would  be  very  largely  increased. 

(I  may  here  remark,  that  these  new  division  lobbies  would  be 
nearly  double  as  wide  as  appears  in  this  plan,  additional  width  for 
them  being  obtained  under  the  rising  seats  of  the  House.) 

The  shape  of  the  new  ceiling  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
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present  House,  only  extended  over  the  additional  space  to  be  taken  in, 
and  thus  may  be  expected  to  have  the  same  acoustical  advantages 
that  the  present  one  is  found  to  have. 

The  mode  of  ventilation  and  lighting  would  remain  unaltered. 

There  would  be  no  constructional  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme,  for  by  means  of  two  lattice  iron  girders,  such  as  are  familiarly 
in  use  at  the  present  time,  the  existing  external  roof  could  be  easily 
maintained  in  its  present  position  and  unaltered  in  form. 

The  new  division  lobbies  would  be  constructed  respectively  in  the 
Commons  Court  and  the  Star  Chamber  Court,  slightly  diminishing 
their  present  area,  it  is  true,  but  not  to  such  extent  as  to  materially 
interfere  with  the  light  and  air  they  afford  to  rooms  opening  upon  them. 

The  House  can  thus  be  altered  and  enlarged  without  any  inter- 
ference with  Sessional  business,  and  without  any  necessity  for  a  tem- 
porary House,  such  as  was  apprehended  by  the  Committee  of  1868. 
Facilities  for  rapid  construction  have  largely  increased  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  there  would  be  no 
such  difficulty  now  as  was  then  impressed  upon  the  Committee. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  work  would  be  as  follows,  and 
would  not  be  attended  with  any  real  difficulty. 

During  one  Parliamentary  recess  the  new  buildings  in  the  Com- 
mons Court  and  Star  Chamber  Court  would  be  erected  up  to  the  level 
of  the  existing  House,  and  during  that  time,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing Session,  the  masonry,  roofing,  girders,  and  other  works  would 
be  prepared  elsewhere,  ready  to  be  put  in  their  places.  No  work  what- 
ever would  be  done  in  or  near  the  House  during  the  Session,  but 
in  the  next  Parliamentary  recess  the  prepared  works  would  all  be 
placed  in  their  positions,  and  the  enlarged  House  entirely  completed 
in  time  for  the  Session  of  the  second  year  after  the  order  was  given 
to  begin  it. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted,  on  inspection  of  the  plans,  that  a 
House  altered  as  I  propose  would  well  enable  all  members  to  hear  and 
take  part  in  debate,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  each  member  addresses  the  House  from  the  seat 
he  occupies. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  distance  between  members  and 
the  Chair  and  table  of  the  House — which  would  not  be  altered  in 
position — is  less  than  it  would  be  by  nearly  any  other  form  of  arrange- 
ment. 

The  advantages  of  my  plan,  as  compared  with  the  present  House, 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  items  of  comparison,  based  upon  the 
reprinted  Blue-Book  of  1886  :-— 

Members'  Seats  Present  House  Proposed  House 

On  the  floor 306  670 

In  galleries 124  (none) 

430  670 
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Reporters'  Present  Proposed 

Accommodation  House  House 

In  front  row .        .        .        . '      '.   ,'     '.      19  37 

On  seats  behind 19  28 

38*  65 

The  Ladies'  Gallery  is  now  on  one  floor  only ;  but  in  the  enlarged 
House  there  would  be  a  second  gallery  over  the  present  one,  thus 
doubling  the  accommodation  for  ladies. 

The  cubical  contents  of  the  present  House  are  127,000  cubic  feet, 
affording  for  430  members  who  now  have  seats  a  cube  of  296  feet 
each  member. 

In  the  altered  House  the  cubical  contents  would  be  230,000  cubic 
feet,  affording  for  670  members  a  cube  of  343  feet  each  member. 

The  floor  area  in  the  present  House  per  seat  is  9  feet  9  inches ;  in 
the  altered  House  it  would  be  (per  seat  for  670  members)  9  feet 
10  inches  ;  the  width  of  each  seat  would  be  as  now  20  inches  ;  but  the 
width  from  back  to  back  of  each  seat  would  be  increased  from  3  feet 
8  inches  to  4  feet,  thus  materially  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the 
members. 

The  accommodation  in  the  Speaker's  Gallery  and  Strangers' 
Gallery  would  remain  unaltered. 

With  the  plan  I  am  sending  you,  I  also  send  a  perspective  view 
of  the  interior  of  the  House  as  proposed  to  be  altered  and  enlarged, 
which  will  sufficiently  explain  the  scheme. 

CHARLES  BARRY. 

2  This  has,  I  think,  been  temporarily  increased  since  1868. 
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WANTED!    AN   END    TO    POLITICAL 
PATRONAGE 

MANY  years  ago  a  great  Prime  Minister  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organised  attempts  of  servants  of  the  State 
to  use  their  political  influence  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer  is  likely  to  become  a 
serious  danger.  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  it  can  only  be  effectually  met 
by  agreement  between  the  two  sides  of  the  House. 

The  civil  servants  of  the  Crown  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  an  ad- 
mirable and  efficient  body  of  workers,  of  whom  England  is  justifiably 
proud,  and  whom — as  was  held,  I  think,  by  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone — 
she  rewards  on  a  generous  scale.  They  build  our  battleships,  forge 
our  cannon,  make  our  rifles  and  warlike  munitions,  carry  our  letters 
and  parcels,  speed  our  telegrams,  and  collect  our  taxes  with  really 
whole-hearted  zeal  and  devotion.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  large  classes  of  them  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  agitators, 
who  incite  to  the  systematic  intimidation  of  members  of  Parliament 
with  a  view  to  the  extortion  of  larger  and  larger  votes  for  salaries. 
This  evil  is  rapidly  becoming  formidable.  The  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  suggest  an  effectual  check  for  it. 

A  CALL  TO  PLUNDER 

Any  official  raising  the  cry  of  '  Higher  wages  '  is  sure  of  popularity 
among  his  fellows,  who  instantly  regard  him  as  a  born  leader.  The 
pleasant  prospect  of  an  increase  of  income  without  working  for  it  is 
a  bait  that  never  fails  to  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  least  energetic 
and  deserving.  A  postman  or  dockyard  hand  finds  that  he  can  win 
promotion  and  increased  pay  only  by  strenuous  hard  work,  just  as 
if  he  were  a  mere  artisan  or  shop  assistant.  But  the  agitators  point 
out  that  he  can  attain  an  equivalent  result  by  bullying  the  local 
M.P.,  and  so  he  joins  the  league  or  union  formed  for  the  purpose. 

Where  is  this  to  stop  ?  The  late  Sir  W.  Harcourt  wrote  (to  me) 
that  the  demands  of  the  postal  employees  reached  a  depth,  or  abyss, 
which  no  plummet  would  fathom.  We  know  now  that  they  claim 
the  postal  surplus,  which  amounts  to  nearly  five  millions.  Since 
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1881  they  have  secured  increases  of  pay  amounting  to  1J  millions. 
There  are  192,000  of  them,  and  of  these  probably  100,000  have  votes. 
Adding  these  to  the  dockyard,  arsenal,  and  stores  factory  hands,  and 
other  Government  employees,  we  have  a  political  force  that  may  turn 
the  scale  at  a  General  Election.  Candidates  are  tempted  to  bid 
against  one  another  with  the  taxpayers'  money.  *  Let  us  be  chari- 
table ! '  said  Sydney  Smith,  and  put  his  hand  into  a  bystander's 
pocket.  Our  legislators  were  proof  against  the  hectoring  of  the 
Tudors,  the  violence  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  blandishments  of  the 
Georges  ;  surely  they  will  never  yield  to  the  menaces  of  demagogues. 

4  JUDICIAL  '  COMMITTEES 

We  had  an  acrimonious  discussion  in  the  House  a  few  nights 
since  over  the  constitution  of  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Wages  of 
Postal  Servants.  The  Postmaster-General  said  he  wanted  a  '  judi- 
cial '  Committee,  and  he  naturally  objected  to  a  certain  member,  of 
pronounced  views,  but  otherwise  unexceptionable.  As  the  Prime 
Minister  confessed :  '  Undoubtedly  fears  of  the  retroactive  effect  on 
this  Committee,  when  it  was  appointed,  of  promises  extracted  from 
candidates  at  the  General  Election  in  moments  of  agony  (laughter) — 
had  made  the  nomination  of  members  to  this  Committee  a  more 
delicate  and  important  duty  than  usual.'  In  the  hope  apparently 
of  securing  a  sprinkling  of  '  judicial '  or  unintimidated  members,  the 
number  to  serve  was  raised  from  five  to  seven,  and  ultimately  to 
nine  !  So  long  as  a  shilling  of  the  surplus  remains  there  will  be  a 
call  for  these  committees — unless  we  have  a  '  Public  Service  Board.' 
On  both  sides  of  the  House  thoughtful  men  recognise  the  danger  of 
winking  at  this  organised  coercion  of  Parliament ;  and  I  have  reason 
for  asserting  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  holds  as  strong  an 
opinion  on  this  extraction  of  pledges  *  from  candidates  at  the  General 
Election  in  moments  of  agony '  as  was  playfully  but  unmistakably 
pronounced  by  the  Prime  Minister.  I  would  treat  postal  and  other 
civil  servants  justly,  and  even  generously,  but  the  state  of  things 
into  which  we  are  drifting  is  fast  becoming  a  degrading  Parliamentary 
scandal,  and  a  serious  public  danger. 

INTIMIDATION  OP  M.P.s 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  state  briefly  my  own  experience. 
No  one  charges  me  with  want  of  consideration  for  postmen  or  any 
other  body  of  working  men.  Last  year  great  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  members  of  Parliament,  and, 
with  thirty  other  members,  I  was  threatened  with  loss  of  my  seat 
unless  I  voted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  postal  servants.  It  was 
further  intimated  to  me  that  the  postal  servants'  vote,  100,000 
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strong,  would  turn  out  any  Government.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  address  the  House  on  the  question  of  increase  of 
postmen's  wages,  and  I  read  out  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select 
Committee.  Sir  George  Murray  had  stated  in  his  evidence  that  men 
in  the  Post  Office  began  with  ISs.  and  rose  by  increments  of  61.  per 
annum  to  160?.  per  year.  He  further  stated  that  they  had  three 
weeks'  holiday,  medicine  and  doctors'  attendance  free,  they  were 
partly  clothed,  they  had  Christmas  boxes,  and  were  paid  for  over- 
time ;  and,  finally,  they  had  pensions.  It  was  shown  by  other  wit- 
nesses that  they  were  better  off  than  policemen.  Medical  witnesses 
proved  that  they  had  healthy  employment,  and  lived  to  a  good  old 
age.  One  particularly  eloquent  witness  for  the  postmen  described 
their  hard  lot  through  being  deprived  of  Christmas  joys  at  the  festive 
season,  &c.  But  in  reply  to  this  an  alert  superior  official  stated  that 
this  particular  witness  had  forgotten  to  state  that  he  had  received 
a  very  substantial  sum  of  money  for  overtime  at  Christmas,  which 
he  used  for  the  summer  holidays.  I  ended  my  speech  by  declaring 
that  civil  servants  who  threatened  members  of  Parliament  for 
refusing  to  vote  them  increased  salaries  ought  to  be  disfranchised. 
Result — a  meeting  called  in  my  constituency,  my  opponent  placed 
in  the  chair,  and  a  vote  of  censure  passed  on  me.  The  London  post- 
men came  to  Canterbury  and  addressed  my  constituents  at  the 
meeting.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  at  the  recent  election 
my  agents  informed  me  that  forty-six  postmen  voted  solid  against 
me.  I  do  not  blame  the  postmen ;  they  were  perfectly  justified  in 
using  their  power ;  but,  if  I  had  not  had  at  my  back  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  bodies  of  electors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  should  have 
been  defeated  through  the  postmen's  action. 

It  was  some  consolation  to  me  to  receive  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  my  speech,  hearty,  though  private,  congratulations  from  hard- 
working, earnest  working-men  representatives,  who  expressed  their 
entire  approval  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  my  courage.  But 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a 
scandal. 

AN  OBJECT-LESSON 

This  evil  was,  not  many  years  ago,  rampant  in  Australia.  It  is 
now  unknown  there.  Instead  of  allowing  public  servants  to  prescribe 
the  amount  of  salary  each  is  to  receive,  to  badger  ministers  for  ap- 
pointments, and  to  threaten  conscientious  members  with  defeat  at 
elections,  each  State  Parliament  has  transferred  the  appointment, 
control,  and  remuneration  of  civil  servants  to  an  independent  tribunal, 
constituted  for  the  purpose,  called  '  The  Public  Service  Board.'  The 
Board  is  composed  of  three  members,  irremovable,  like  our  High 
Court  judges,  except  by  the  vote  of  both  Houses.  It  inquires  into 
the  qualifications  of  applicants,  determines  (like  our  Civil  Service 
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Commission)  the  nature  of  the  examinations  held  for  the  higher  classes, 
regulates  (by  comparison  with  the  wages  paid  by  private  employers 
for  similar  work)  the  remuneration  for  each  class,  recommends  all 
appointments  and  promotions,  and  hears  all  appeals  and  complaints. 
I  append  some  official  correspondence  relating  to  these  bodies,  and 
would  call  special  attention  to  the  masterly  account  of  the  constitu- 
tion, powers,  and  working  of  the  New  South  Wales  Board,  from  the 
pen  of  its  president,  Mr.  J.  Barling,  I.S.O.,  J.P. 

The  Agent-General  for  Queensland,  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  writes  : 

When  Colonial  Secretary  I  put  through  a  public  Service  Act  in  Queensland 
which  had  the  effect  of  removing  all  patronage  from  the  Government.  A 
Board  was  appointed  which  dealt  with  all  appointments  and  promotions.  The 
system  worked  well  when  I  was  there. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Agent-General  for  South  Australia,  says  : 

No  political  interference  is  tolerated  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Colony  of 
South  Australia. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Taverner,  Agent-General  of  Victoria,  says  : 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  to-day's  date,  I  desire  to  inform  you  that 
appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  of  Victoria  are  made  and  controlled  by 
the  Public  Service  Board,  a  body  which  is  quite  removed  from  any  political 
influence. 

The  Board  also  deals  with  questions  affecting  pay,  promotions,  and  retire- 
ments. I  send  you  along  a  copy  of  the  Act. 

Public  Service  Board,  50  Young  Street,  Sydney : 

28th  November,  1905. 

DEAR  MR.  HBNNIKER  HEATON,— In  compliance  with  your  verbal  request 
to  give  you  an  informal  statement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Service  Act 
of  this  State,  and  some  facts  relating  to  its  administration,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  information. 

The  Public  Service  Act  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  then  Premier,  the 
Bight  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid,  on  the  23rd  December,  1895,  and  was  subsequently 
consolidated  on  the  16th  August,  1902,  and  has  thus  been  in  force  nearly  ten 
years.1  The  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  '  Public  Service  Board ' 
consisting  of  three  members,  who  are  appointed  for  a  definite  term  of  seven 
years,  and  the  members  so  appointed  are  only  removable  for  misbehaviour  or 
incompetence.2  On  the  suspension  of  any  member  of  the  Board  by  the 
Governor  it  is  provided  that  the  Minister  shall  cause  to  be  laid  before  Parliament 
a  full  statement  of  the  ground  of  suspension  within  seven  days  after  such 
suspension,  if  Parliament  be  in  Session  and  actually  sitting,  and  when  Parlia- 
ment is  not  in  Session,  or  not  actually  sitting,  within  seven  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  next  Session  or  sitting.  The  Act  further  provides  that  a 
member  of  the  Board  suspended  in  this  manner  shall  be  restored  to  office 
unless  each  House  of  Parliament,  within  twenty-one  days  from  the  time  when 
such  statement  has  been  laid  before  it,  declares  by  resolution  that  the  said 
member  ought  to  be  removed  from  office.  Of  course  the  object  of  this 
provision  is  to  make  the  members  of  the  Board  absolutely  independent. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  members  of  the   Board  have   each  equal 
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authority,  and  that  their  salaries  are  statutory,  and  are  of  the  same  amount,3 
and  that,  in  order  to  preserve  absolute  equality,  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board 
is  taken  in  succession  annually  by  each  member.  This  arrangement  has  been 
found  to  work  admirably,  and  has  effectually  secured  their  individual  inde- 
pendence and  authority. 

The  Board  has  control  of  the  whole  of  the  Public  Servants  of  the  State 
including  the  Under- Secretaries  of  each  department.4  It  is,  however,  provided 
in  the  Act  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  District 
Courts,  President  and  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Appeal  Court,  Master  in 
Equity  or  Lunacy,  persons  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sydney  University, 
Wardens  of  Colleges  affiliated  thereto,  Teachers  of  the  Sydney  Grammar 
School,  or  Crown  Prosecutors  ;  or  to  any  person  appointed  by  the  Eailway 
Commissioners,  or  to  any  persons  employed  under  the  Military  and  Naval 
Forces  Eegulation  Act ;  or  to  any  person  employed  under  the  Police  Regulation 
Act ;  or  to  any  officer  of  either  House  of  Parliament ;  or  to  any  person  in  the 
Public  Service  whose  salary  or  remuneration  is  fixed  by  Statute. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  may  be  described  as  follows :  (a)  tne  arrange- 
ment of  the  service  in  its  prescribed  divisions,  which  are,  the  special  division, 
the  professional  division,  the  clerical  division,  the  educational  division,  and 
the  general  division ; 5  (&)  the  determination  of  the  salaries  and  emoluments 
to  be  paid  to  each  officer  or  class  of  officers ; 6  (c)  regulating  and  determining  who 
are  fit  and  proper  persons  for  temporary  employment ; 7  (d)  regulating  the  hours 
of  attendance ;  (e)  regulating  the  performance  of  and  payment  for  extra 
service  ; 8  (/)  determining  the  mode  of  procuring  stores  or  other  material  or 
requisites  for  the  Public  Service ;  (g)  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
they  have  the  power  to  make  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Service. 

Further,  the  Board  is  the  authority  for  the  trial  of  offences,9  and  has  power 
to  personally  inspect  each  department  and  investigate  the  character  of  the  work 
performed  by  every  officer  therein,  and  to  inquire  as  to  the  efficiency,  economy, 
and  general  working  of  such  department,10  both  separately  and  in  its  relation  to 
other  departments,  and  may,  for  such  purpose,  examine  the  permanent  head  of 
such  department  and  such  other  witnesses  as  may  appear  to  the  Board  to  be 
necessary. 

In  order  to  invest  them  with  the  necessary  authority  to  make  inquiry,11  the 
Public  Service  Act  provides  that  they  shall  have  the  authority  and  powers  of 
Eoyal  Commissioners,  and  they  are  therefore  enabled  to  examine  all  persons 
under  oath  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  whether  they  are  in  the 
Service  or  not,  in  the  matter  of  any  inquiry  which  they  may  undertake. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  under  these  provisions  their  authority  is  very  wide, 
and  comprehends  the  investigation  of  nearly  all  matters  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment takes  cognisance.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  extend 
their  investigations  to  matters  not  strictly  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  Public 
Service  Act,  the  Board  have  on  several  occasions  been  specially  appointed  as 
Royal  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  such  subjects.  For  instance,  some  years 
ago  the  Board  were  appointed  as  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
general  administration  of  the  Navigation  Department,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
report  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Marine  Department  was  altered,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  completely  changing  the  method  of  administration.  The  Board 
have  also  held  exhaustive  inquiries  into  the  administration  and  working  of  the 
Electoral  Act,  the  Stores  Department,  the  State  Clothing  Factory,  the  important 
question  of  day  labour  on  Government  works,  the  working  of  the  Fitzroy  Dock, 
and  other  matters.  They  also  acted  as  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 

s  Viz.  £1,000  per  annum.  4  P.  S.  Act,  1902,  sec.  5. 

5  Sees.  13,  22-26.  •  Sec.  14.  7  Sec.  44.  8  Sec.  20. 

9  Sees.  56-61.  10  Sees.  9,  10.  »  Sec.  10. 
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administration  of  Government  charitable  institutions  and  the  way  in  which 
grants  of  public  money  to  charitable  objects  were  administered. 

With  regard  to  the  trial  of  offences,  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  Board 
would  not  be  able  to  conduct  personally  every  inquiry,12  and  authority  is  there- 
fore given  in  the  Act  for  the  delegation  of  their  powers.  In  the  event  of  the 
charges  being  proved  in  a  case  where  their  authority  is  delegated,  the  Board 
have  still  the  onus  placed  upon  them  of  determining  the  punishment.  The 
Board  have  absolute  power  to  reduce  the  offender  to  a  lower  grade  in  the  Public 
Service,  or  to  a  lower  salary,  or  to  fine  him,  or  deprive  him  of  his  leave  of 
absence  during  such  time  as  the  Board  think  fit,  but  in  cases  of  the  extreme 
penalty  of  dismissal,  the  authority  of  the  Governor  must  be  obtained.  No 
officer  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  attorney,  or  agent  at  inquiries 
held  by  the  Board,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  every  case  where  application  is 
made  for  such  assistance,  it  is  granted  by  the  Board.  With  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  trial,  this  important  proviso  is  in  the  Act,  that  the  Board,  when 
inquiring  as  to  the  truth  of  any  charge  made  against  an  officer,  '  may  conduct 
the  inquiry  without  regard  to  legal  forms,  and  shall  direct  itself  or  themselves 
by  the  best  evidence  it  or  they  can  procure,  or  that  is  laid  before  it  or  them, 
whether  the  same  be  such  evidence  as  the  law  would  require  or  admit  in  other 
cases  or  not,13  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board,  or  such  persons  exercising 
the  authority  of  the  Board,  to  receive  or  reject  as  they  deem  fit  any  evidence 
that  may  be  tendered  ' 

With  respect  to  the  divisions  of  the  Service : u  in  the  special  division  the 
Under  Secretaries  only  are  placed  ;  the  professional,  clerical  and  educational 
divisions  explain  themselves ;  the  general  division  comprises  all  other  officers. 
No  person  is,  however,  eligible  for  admission  to  the  clerical  division  of  the 
Public  Service  if  he  is  over  thirty  years  of  age,  or  to  the  general  division  if  he 
is  over  forty  years  of  age,  but  in  cases  of  special  duties  the  Governor  may,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  extend  the  age  from  forty  to  forty-five  years.15 
Admission  into  the  divisions  of  the  Service,  other  than  the  general,  can  be 
secured  only  as  the  result  of  a  competitive  examination.  The  times  and  places 
of  these  examinations  are  advertised  in  the  papers  (this  is  made  compulsory 
by  the  law)  and  age  conditions  also,  except  in  certain  special  cases  defined  in 
Section  '36.  In  recommending  any  appointment  the  Board  have  to  certify  that 
it  is  required,  and  that  there  is  no  one  in  tne  Service  capable  or  available  of 
filling  the  position  indicated. 

There  are  many  minor  provisions  in  the  Act  which  need  not  be  referred  to 
here,  as  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  Act  itself. 

The  Act  is  very  clear  with  regard  to  the  fixing  of  salaries.  The  14th  Section 
provides  that  the  Board  '  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  what  salary,  fee,  or 
allowance  is  fairly  appropriate  to  the  work  to  be  performed  by  or  assigned  to 
each  officer  or  grade  of  officers,  or  to  be  performed  by  or  assigned  to  persons 
temporarily  employed,  and  the  salary,  fee,  or  allowance  so  determined  shall, 
subject  to  the  necessary  provision  being  from  time  to  time  made  therefor  by 
Parliament,  be  the  salary  payable  in  respect  of  such  work  accordingly.' 

I  may  also  mention  that  provision  is  made  for  the  regrading  of  the  Service 
at  such  times  as  the  Board  may  determine,  but  they  must  regrade  the  whole 
Service  every  five  years. 

As  before  pointed  out,  the  Public  Service  Act  has  been  in  existence  now  for 
nearly  ten  years.16  There  would  have  been  an  opportunity  of  terminating  the 
Act  at  the  end  of  the  first  seven  years,  but  this  was  not  availed  of,  and  two 
members  of  the  Board  who  were  appointed  when  the  Act  came  into  force  are 
still  on  the  Board.  This  gives  a  clear  indication  that  the  repeal  of  the  Act  is 

12  P.  S.  Act,  1902,  sec.  11.  13  Sec.  60.  "  Sees.  21-26. 

15  Sees.  27-43.  16  Administration  of  the  Act. 
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not  seriously  contemplated.  Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  working  of  the  Act,  because  being  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  I  should  be  giving  evidence  in  my  own  favour,  but  it  may  generally  be 
stated  that  the  Board  have  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to  the  Government  and  to 
Parliament  for  the  uniform  assistance  and  support  which  have  been  afforded.17 
Generally  no  serious  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  Board  have 
been  made,  and  I  can  say  with  regard  to  the  Service  generally  that  no  political 
influence  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  Board's  operations.  In  the  matter  of 
promotions  or  advancements  in  the  Service,  which  are  regulated  by  the  Board, 
if  any  officer  thinks  he  has  a  grievance  he  has  the  full  right  to  appear  before 
the  Board  and  state  his  case.  All  the  proceedings  before  the  Board  are  taken 
by  a  sworn  shorthand-writer,  and  every  decision  is  carefully  recorded,  it  being 
open  for  Parliament  at  any  time  to  require  a  copy  ot  the  proceedings  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House. 

As  already  stated  the  clerical,  professional,  and  educational  divisions  are 
recruited  solely  by  competitive  examination.  Section  36,  however,  empowers 
the  Governor  in  special  cases  to  appoint  without  examination  ; 18  but  in  all  such 
cases  the  Board  must  be  informed,  and  the  appointment  is  not  made  until  they 
have  certified  that  there  is  no  person  in  the  Service  capable  of  filling  the 
position.  Their  certificate  and  report  must  be  also  laid  before  Parliament. 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  persons  to  the  general  division,  in 
respect  of  which  no  examination  is  prescribed,  it  is  the  general  practice  for  the 
Board  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  of  high  officers,  who  carefully  go  through 
the  applications,  examine  the  candidates,  and  report  to  the  Board.  Sometimes 
where  special  expert  knowledge  is  needed,  the  Board  have  recourse  to  prominent 
gentlemen  outside  the  Service  to  assist  on  the  Committees.  The  Board  seldom 
have  reason  to  dissent  from  the  finding  of  their  Committees,  but  if  they  do 
dissent,  their  reasons  for  doing  so  are  always  recorded,  so  that  the  whole  of 
their  proceedings  are  open  for  the  inspection  of  Parliament. 

Appointments  and  promotions  in  the  regular  Service  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Governor  in  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board.  No  appoint- 
ments can  be  made  without  the  recommendation  of  the  Board.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  but  little  friction  has  ever  existed  between  the  Government  and  the  Board, 
and  as  before  pointed  out,  the  members  of  the  Government  loyally  adhere  to 
the  terms  of  the  Public  Service  Act. 

The  Board  have  absolute  power  to  make  temporary  appointments  under 
certain  regulations  (see  ^Regulations  35  and  159),  and  they,  together  with  the 
minister,  have  the  right  of  dismissal  of  all  temporary  employees. 

As  you  are  aware,  before  the  advent  of  the  Federal  Government  the  Post 
Office  was  also  under  the  control  of  the  Public  Service  Board,  and  they  had 
considerable  difficulty  with  regard  to  a  large  class  of  officers,  including  the 
messengers.19  Young  lads  entered  the  service  as  telegraph  messengers,  and 
after  a  few  years,  when  they  rose  to  manhood,  it  was  impossible  to  find  places 
for  the  whole  of  them,  and  there  was  the  anomaly,  therefore,  of  grown-up  men 
receiving  not  much  more  than  boys'  pay  simply  because  they  had  to  do  boys' 
work.  A  regulation  was  passed  providing  that  when  the  staff  of  messengers  in 
receipt  of  the  maximum  salary  was  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements, 
the  surplus  officers  might  be  retired,  and  granted  as  compensation  leave  of 
absence  not  to  exceed  four  months.  After  this  regulation  came  into  force  the 
lads  entering  the  service  as  messengers  were  required  to  sign  an  agreement 
providing  that  they  should  retire  at  the  age  of  twenty  if  they  had  not  then 
obtained  other  positions  in  the  service. 


17  See  Report  for  1901,  pp.  4-5 ;  1903,  pp.  8-20. 

18  For  entrance  examinations,  see  Eeports,  1901,  p.  7 ;  and  1903,  p.  20. 

19  See  Reports  for  1899,  p.  19  ;  1900,  pp.  23-24. 
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You  may  be  interested  in  learning  what  is  the  character  of  our  entrance 
examinations.  We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the  examinations  held  in 
England  for  clerkships  of  the  first  class,  our  examinations  are  on  a  lower  plane, 
corresponding  to  the  English  examination  for  clerkships  of  the  second  class. 
Our  higher  division  examination,  which  is  denned  in  Regulation  143,  and  is 
more  advanced,  is  a  promotion  test  to  ascertain  the  qualification  of  officers  for 
higher  appointments. 

There  is  one  feature  in  our  service  which  I  do  not  think  is  copied  in  others, 
namely,  what  we  call  grade  examinations  ; 20  that  is  to  say,  officers  before  they 
go  from  grade  to  grade  have  to  pass  qualifying  examinations  until  they  attain 
admission  to  the  Upper  Division,  which  carries  salaries  of  3001.  a  year  and  over. 
These  grade  examinations  are  quite  different  from  the  entrance  examinations.21 
The  entrance  examinations  of  necessity  have  to  be  more  or  less  of  an  academic 
character ;  the  grade  examinations,  however,  are  entirely  of  a  practical  nature, 
and  are  designed  to  test  the  capacity  of  officers  for  performing  the  usual  work 
of  a  government  office.  Against  this  it  has  been  urged  that  the  way  an  officer 
carries  out  his  work  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  test,  and  there  may  be  some  force 
in  this  objection,  but  it  must  be  remembered  our  tests  are  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  an  officer's  capacity  for  performing  higher  work  than  he  is  at 
present  engaged  on,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  only  to  encourage  officers 
who  are  ambitious,  and  desirous  of  increasing  their  practical  knowledge  in 
directions  which  lie  outside  the  mere  routine  of  everyday  work.  It  has  also 
the  effect  of  enabling  the  capable  and  ambitious  young  men  to  go  ahead  of  the 
dull  mass  of  mediocrity,  which  of  course  is  to  be  found  in  every  service,  and 
which  hampers  the  advancement  of  able  officers.  These  grade  tests  have  been 
very  successful,  and  have  imported  into  the  government  departments  an 
element  of  mental  activity  and  ambition  which  certainly  in  the  past  was  not  so 
apparent  as  it  is  now. 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  great  problem  has  been  to  secure  and  maintain 
efficiency.  The  grade  tests  just  referred  to  have  been  found  by  the  Board  to 
be  very  useful  in  this  connection.  They  have  enabled  the  Board  to  mitigate 
the  evils  of  the  seniority  system,  and  so  clear  the  way  for  the  advancement  of 
officers,  who  have  proved  themselves  energetic,  capable  and  well-informed. 
The  methods  by  which  the  Board  hope  to  train  up  a  superior  class  of 
administrators  are  set  out  in  detail  in  their  Reports.22 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  the  Board 
have  had  under  consideration  the  desirability  of  sending  abroad  at  intervals 
competent  officers  to  study  methods  of  administration  followed  elsewhere,  and 
they  have  suggested  the  need  of  reciprocity  between  the  various  services  of  the 
Empire.23 

With  regard  to  the  fixing  of  salaries,  Regulation  No.  455  provides  for  a 
maximum  and  a  minimum  salary,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  an  officer 
who  enters  on  the  minimum  salary  of  a  grade  is  eligible  to  advance  to  the  top 
of  that  grade ;  he  can  only  advance,  unless  other  vacancies  occur,  to  the 
maximum  position  by  regular  increments.24  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  position 
became  vacant  at  450J.,  an  officer  who  was  in  the  next  grade  would  get  a  salary 
of  only  410Z.,  and  he  would  advance  by  10Z.  increments  till  he  reached  450Z., 
but  he  could  not  go  beyond  that  unless  another  vacancy  occurred.  So  that  the 


20  For  Grade  Tests,  see  Reports,  1901,  p.  6 ;  1902,  p.  12  ;  1903,  p.  20 ;  1905,  p.  9. 

21  For  Higher  Division,  see  Reports,  1903,  p.  21 ;  1904,  pp.  16-18. 

22  See  Report  for  1903,  p.  21 ;  1904,  pp.  16-18  ;  and  1905,  pp.  10,  11,  and  12. 

23  See  Report  for  1904,  pp.  23,  24  ;  1905,  p.  18. 

24  See  Reports  for  1905,  pp.  16,  17. 
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present  maximum  of  each  salary  will  not  at  any  time  be  exceeded  unless  a 
special  grading  takes  place. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  Board  have  the  administration  of  the 
Superannuation  Provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1884.  Under  the  Act 
of  1895,  which  repealed  the  major  part  of  the  1884  Act,  it  is  provided  that 
officers  entering  the  service  after  that  date  shall  not  be  entitled  to  superannua- 
tion, but  in  lieu  thereof  are  required  to  insure  their  lives  in  an  amount 
according  to  the  rate  of  their  salary,  the  money  being  payable  at  death  or  on 
arrival  at  the  age  of  sixty.  With  regard  also  to  the  Regulations,  I  might 
perhaps  mention  that  one  of  them  (No.  19)  especially  forbids  public  servants 
to  take  any  active  part  in  political  affairs  otherwise  than  by  recording  their 
votes. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  written  too  long  a  letter,  but  the  subject  is  so  wide  that 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  within  moderate  bounds.  I  have  given  references  in  this 
letter  to  a  number  of  reports  which  I  send  you,  and  which  I  have  marked. 
These  paragraphs  will  give  further  information  on  the  subjects  I  have  briefly 
dealt  with.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  this  exposition  interests  you,  or  is  of  any 
benefit  to  you. 

Yours,  with  kind  regards, 

J.  BARLING. 

A  BUFFER  BOARD 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Board  forms  a  substantial  '  buffer ' 
between  ministers  and  legislators,  and  the  agitators  who  would  fain 
pester  them.  The  idea  of  such  a  protection  may  have  been  taken 
from  the  famous  '  Jorkins '  in  David  Copperfield,  except  that  the 
Australian  Jorkins  actually  and  effectually  discharges  the  functions 
attributed  to  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  Australian  minister  safely 
snaps  his  fingers  at  all  threats  of  public  servants,  or  perhaps  blandly 
explains,  in  the  best  Spenlow  manner,  how  helpless  he  is  in  the  matter, 
in  the  face  of  the  obduracy  of  the  Board.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Australian  railways  are  State  property,  and  that  not  long  ago 
every  eighth  man  in  Victoria  was  in  Government  service,  it  will  be 
seen  how  valuable  is  the  diversion  afforded.  Mr.  Barling  states  that 
1  no  political  influence  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  Board's  opera- 
tions.' 


A  FAIR  WAGE 


Surely  no  reasonable  man  can  quarrel  with  the  standard  of  re- 
muneration observed  by  the  Board.  Men  employed  by  the  State 
who  receive  wages  equal  to  those  paid  by  private  employers  for 
similar  work  have  the  additional  advantages  of  permanency  of  en- 
gagement and  pension  (or  deferred  insurance,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Barling).  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anybody  can  dissent 
from  the  following  words  of  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Stanley,  at  page  25 
of  the  last  Postmaster-General's  Annual  Report : 

The  true  standard  of  wages  in  the  Post  Office  is  that  obtained  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  rates  and  wages  current  with  similar  occupations  outside,  and 

a  Q  2 
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that  there  is  no  justification  for  conceding,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  an 
artificially  high  rate  based  on  other  considerations. 

From  such  '  considerations '  (the  safety  of  members'  seats,  &c.) 
the  taxpayer  is  amply  defended  by  a  Public  Service  Board ;  and, 
accordingly,  I  venture  to  place  these  views  before  my  fellow-members- 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After, 

J.  HENNIKER  HEATON. 
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CHINESE    LABOUR    IN    THE    TRANSVAAL 

A  JUSTIFICATION 


CHINESE  labour  in  the  Transvaal  is  causing  so  bitter  a  controversy 
between  equally  strenuous  supporters  and  opponents  that,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  there  is  exaggeration  on  both  sides.  The  latter 
characterise  it  as  slavery,  or  something  nearly  approaching  to  it, 
while  the  former  see  in  it  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  open  to  serious 
objection.  Under  these  circumstances  a  view  which  may  be  claimed 
to  be  impartial  may  not  be  without  use  at  the  present  moment.  Though 
possessed  of  no  knowledge  of  mines  or  of  South  Africa,  except  such 
as  has  been  derived  from  reading  and  conversation,  I  have  had  expe- 
rience, probably  unsurpassed  in  extent  and  variety,  of  indentured 
coolie  labour,  having  been  intimately  concerned  with  the  system  in 
British  Guiana,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  and  Fiji,  and  having,  moreover, 
seen  much  of  Chinese  coolies,  not  only  in  these  colonies,  but  in  Hong 
Kong  and  China. 

I  should  mention  that,  having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  South 
Africa  and  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  mining  magnates,  I  am 
entirely  without  prejudice  in  favour  of  employers,  while  my  long 
record  of  strenuous  protection  to  contract-immigrants,  sometimes  in 
the  face  of  bitter  opposition,  will  free  me  from  suspicion  of  disregard 
for  the  interests  of  labour.  And  as  further  support  of  my  claim  to 
impartiality  I  may  mention  the  following  circumstances. 

Early  in  life,  during  a  tour  in  the  Southern  States,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  slavery  in  operation,  and,  while  recognising  the  happy 
condition  of  the  slaves  on  well-managed  estates  under  considerate 
employers,  I  was  not  thus  blinded,  as  were  some  English  travellers, 
to  other  effects  of  the  system  which  rendered  it  justly  odious.  Now, 
there  are  undoubtedly  some  features  in  the  indentured  labour  system 
which,  on  the  surface,  bear  a  certain  likeness  to  slavery ;  and  where 
regulations  are  imperfect  and  made  rather  in  the  interest  of  employers 
than  for  the  protection  of  labourers,  and  when,  even  with  excellent 
regulations,  Government  control  is  lax  and  perfunctory,  this  likeness 
becomes  unpleasantly  close.  So,  when  many  years  ago  I  became  a 
magistrate  in  Guiana,  and,  seeing  the  latter  conditions  prevailing, 
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incurred  bitter  animosity  in  the  attempt  to  improve  them,  I  formed 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  indentured  system  and 
regarded  it  as  wholly  unjustifiable.  This  view,  however,  has  been 
much  modified  by  calm  retrospect ;  and  my  experience  in  the  govern- 
ment of  three  other  colonies  where  the  system  was  in  force,  though 
continually  involving  the  task,  sometimes  painfully  invidious,  of 
protecting  labourers  from  injustice,  has  nevertheless  induced  the 
belief  that  under  strict  and  vigilant  administration  the  system,  when 
applied  to  comparatively  intelligent  races,  such  as  those  of  China 
and  India,  is  capable  of  being  rendered  advantageous,  not  only  to 
employers  but  to  the  great  majority  of  the  employed.  I  cannot  say 
the  whole  of  the  employed  because,  apart  from  actual  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  recruiters  in  the  East,  which,  when  they  are  interested  in 
the  number  of  recruits,  is  always  to  be  feared,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, even  for  the  most  honest,  to  adequately  explain  to  men  more  or 
less  ignorant  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  have  to  labour  in 
a  new  and  strange  country ;  in  fact,  all  those  who  are  engaged  must 
to  a  large  extent  (to  use  a  familiar  expression)  '  go  it  blind.'  For 
this  reason,  there  will  always  be  some  who  are  incapable  of,  or  unsuited 
to,  the  work  allotted  to  them,  or  who  find  the  wages  insufficiently 
larger  than  those  obtainable  in  their  own  country  to  compensate 
them  for  exile  and  restraint  of  liberty.  But  after  all  there  are  few, 
if  any,  human  institutions  which  are  universally  beneficial  and  do  not 
bear  hardly  on  some  individuals  ;  and  a  system  cannot  be  condemned 
if  it  proves  a  benefit  to  the  great  majority,  and  this  especially  when 
it  is  improved,  as  now  intended,  by  provision  for  the  repatriation 
of  the  justly  discontented.  When,  besides  the  general  advantage  to 
those  immediately  concerned,  it  is  considered  that,  without  importa- 
tion of  labourers  from  the  densely  populated  countries  of  the  Far 
East,  huge  spaces  of  the  world  must  remain  indefinitely  uncultivated, 
and  that  the  cost  of  importation  can  only  be  defrayed  by  means  of 
contract  for  a  definite  period  of  work  under  restrictions  similar  to  those 
of  apprenticeship,  the  justification  of  the  system  as  applied  to  agricul- 
ture appears  to  be  fairly  complete. 

The  case  of  South  Africa,  however,  differs  in  some  important 
particulars  from  that  of  other  colonies  in  which  the  system  has  been 
sanctioned.  (1)  The  immigrants  are  employed  in  mining  instead  of 
agriculture ;  (2)  at  the  expiration  of  their  contracts  of  service  they 
are  compelled  to  return  home  and  are  not  permitted,  as  in  the  agricul- 
tural colonies,  to  settle  as  free  men  in  the  new  country. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  do  not  regard  what,  apparently  with 
the  object  of  discrediting  the  system,  is  improperly  called  '  confinement 
within  compounds,'  as  constituting  a  substantial  difference.  The 
word  '  compound,'  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Transvaal  ordinance, 
is  simply  the  term  applied  to  the  barracks  where  the  miners  sleep. 
They  are  not  confined  to  that,  but  are,  I  am  told,  allowed  to  wander 
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at  will  over  the  whole  surface-claims  area  of  the  mine  to  which  they 
are  attached.  If  these  areas  are  as  large  as  represented,  restric- 
tion within  their  limits  is  no  greater  hardship  than  the  prohibition 
of  absence  without  leave  from  the  estates  of  the  agricultural 
colonies. 

(1)  Mining,  unlike  agriculture,  is  entirely  outside  the  experience 
of  the   great  majority  of  Chinese,  and  considering  that  deep-level 
mining  more  than  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  was  not,  I 
believe,  until  very  recent  years,  practised  in  any  part  of  China,  owing 
to  superstitious  fear  of  the  Earth  Dragon,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  those  imported  into  South  Africa  had,  before  their  arrival  there, 
any  idea  of  this  work.     Nevertheless,  it  is  open  to  question  whether, 
when  they  have    become  accustomed  to  it,  they  find  it  more  dis- 
agreeable than  hard  labour  on  a  cane-piece  under  the  broiling  sun 
of  the  tropics ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  always  possible  to  satisfy  doubts 
about  injustice  by  the  test  of  an  offer  to  send  back  to  their  homes 
the   labourers   who  are   not  satisfied  with  the  conditions  of  their 
employment.     It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  such  an  offer 
is  not  without  difficulties,  and  the  utmost  care  would  be  required  in 
making  it  to  guard  against  cases  where,  by  gambling  or  other  means, 
the  labourer,  though  really  satisfied  with  the  conditions,  has  made 
sufficient  money  to  feel  no  desire  to  keep  his  contract  by  further 
labour. 

(2)  The  restriction  against  settlement  in  the  country  constitutes 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  divergence  from  similar  systems  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  has  been  imposed  in  South  Africa. 
In  the  other  colonies  which  have  been  permitted  to  import  coolies, 
there  are  no  white  men  in  the  position  of  labourers,  while  the  retail 
trade  has  for  the  most  part  been  in  the  hands  of  coloured  races.     In 
Trinidad  some  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  expiration  of  their  contracts, 
employed  their  savings  in  trade,  where  their  superiority  to  the  local 
coloured  races  in  intelligence  and  frugality  enabled  them  to  overcome 
all  competition  ;  so  that,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  they  had  in 
my  time  obtained  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  retail  business.     And 
the  same  result  would  in  all  probability  have  occurred  in  British 
Guiana  but    that  the  ground    had    been    previously  occupied    by 
coloured  Portuguese  imported  from  Madeira,  who  are  almost  the 
equals  of  Chinese  in  the  qualities  necessary  for  success.     But,  unlike 
these  colonies,   South  Africa,  with  a  climate  more  favourable  to 
white  men,  permits  of  their  employment  as  labourers ;  and  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  presence  of  coloured  races,  they  would 
ever  be  induced  to  occupy  themselves  permanently  with  the  lower 
kinds  of  manual  labour,  except  on  their  own  farms  or  otherwise  for 
their  own  exclusive  benefit,  there  are  occupations,  such  as  supervision 
of  labour  and  various  handicrafts,  which  they  might,  and  no  doubt  do, 

idertake,  even  in  the  hotter  regions  of  the  country,  with  advantage 
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to  themselves  and  tlie  community.  But  the  Chinaman,  if  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  country  after  the  termination  of  his  contract,  by  his 
remarkable  cleverness  and  power  of  adapting  himself  to  new  con- 
ditions, would  quickly  render  himself  a  formidable  competitor  to  the 
white  race ;  and  if  a  flow  of  immigration  of  Chinese,  together  with 
freedom  of  settlement,  were  permitted,  I  have  little  doubt  that  within 
a  generation  they  would  have  taken  almost  complete  possession  of 
the  field  now  occupied  by  white  men,  both  in  labour  and  the  lower 
kinds  of  commerce.  Indeed,  seeing  how  Chinese,  arriving  in  com- 
parative poverty,  have  in  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  acquired  great 
riches,  though  in  competition  with  Germans  as  well  as  British,  I  have 
scarcely  less  doubt  that  they  would  in  Africa  within  the  same  period 
have  made  a  formidable  intrusion  even  into  the  ranks  of  the  greater 
merchants. 

Apprehension  of  such  consequences  from  the  advent  of  Chinese 
has  evidently  been  by  far  the  most  potent  cause  l  for  the  exclusion  of 
this  race  from  Australia,  and  a  similar  fear  will  almost  certainly  unite 
the  white  people  of  South  Africa  in  precluding  coolies  from  permanent 
settlement.  But,  however  the  necessity  of  this  inhibition  may  be 
deplored,  J  cannot  see  that  it  affords  any  valid  objection  to  Chinese 
contract  labour,  and  still  less  do  I  see  that  it  is  a  condition  rendering 
it  a  nearer  approach  to  slavery.  Presuming  that  the  immigrant  is 
made  acquainted  with  this  condition  when  he  enters  into  his  contract, 
there  is  no  hardship  in  his  being  compelled  to  fulfil  it,  even  though 
he  may  see  unexpected  opportunities  of  still  further  bettering  his 
fortune  by  evading  it.  By  being  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  is 
restored  to  a  position  of  as  complete  freedom  as  that  in  which  he  was 
when  he  emigrated,  and  if  he  prefers  to  remain  under  the  British  flag 
he  can  settle  in  the  Straits  Settlements  or  Hong  Kong,  where  his 
acquired  property  will  be  safe  from  official  plunder.  If  he  has  been 
prudent  and  has  not  gambled  away  his  savings,  which,  as  his  food  is 
supplied  to  him,  should  be  considerable,  he  will  be  substantially 
better  off  on  his  return,  and  so  far  at  all  events  will  have  benefited 
by  his  temporary  exile. 

For  these  reasons  any  argument  against  the  system  of  Chinese 
labour  in  the  mines  on  the  ground  of  injury  to  the  immigrants  is,  in 
my  opinion,  invalid,  if  it  be  assumed  that  there  is,  as  there  might  be, 
strict  official  supervision  of  the  labourers'  treatment  while  under 
contract.  But  on  the  correctness  of  this  assumption  depends  the 
whole  question  whether,  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  the  system  is 
justifiable.  The  evils  exposed  by  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  the 
remedy  of  which  he  devoted  his  life,  taught  England  that  managers 
of  mines  and  factories  cannot  be  left  without  legal  restrictions,  and 
that  these  require  Government  inspection  for  their  due  enforcement. 

1  Mr.  Gladstone  justly  remarked  that  it  was  their  virtues,  not  their  vices,  which 
caused  their  exclusion. 
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If  such  safeguards  are  necessary  in  England,  where  there  is  so  much 
outside  sympathy  with  the  workers,  how  much  more  necessary  must 
it  be  in  the  case  of  alien  labourers  living  among  people  who  have 
little  in  common  with  them  but  mere  humanity,  and  most  of  whom 
are  apt  to  regard  them  simply  as  intelligent  machines  ?  No  doubt 
there  are  in  South  Africa,  as  there  always  have  been  and  are  in  England, 
employers  in  whose  treatment  of  their  employees  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  defects  ;  and,  if  all  were  as  they,  legal  restrictions  and  inspec- 
tion would  be  supererogatory.  But  this  is  one  of  the  many  cases 
where  the  good  must  suffer  for  the  bad,  and,  however  unnecessary 
Government  inspection  may  seem  to  an  employer  doing  all  that  is 
possible  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  his  men,  he  should  recognise 
(and  will  probably  do  so  from  exposure  of  delinquency  in  others) 
that  there  are  those  against  whom  this  safeguard  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Deliberate  cruelty  I  believe  to  be  very  rare  among  English 
employers ;  but,  according  to  my  experience,  there  is  prevalent 
among  them  want  of  consideration  for  the  health  of  inferior  races — 
which  is  sometimes  even  more  generally  injurious  to  them  than 
intentional  cruelty — and  also  a  want  of  sympathetic  tolerance  for 
their  prejudices  and  peculiarities,  which  is  as  potent  as  any  other 
cause  in  producing  discontent.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  heavy 
cost  of  the  labourer's  introduction  affords  a  sufficient  insurance  of  his 
good  treatment ;  but,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  that  safe- 
guard would  become  very  weak  towards  the  end  of  the  contract  period, 
when  the  above  cost  had  been  nearly  or  completely  covered,  not  only 
my  own  varied  experience,  but  all  the  history  of  the  past,  goes  to  show 
that  no  weight  at  all  can  be  given  to  such  a  view.  As  strong  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  may  be  cited  the  case  of  the  West 
Indies  under  slavery.  The  African  slave  was  then  worth  far  more 
money  to  his  employer  than  the  cost  incurred  in  South  Africa  for  the 
introduction  of  a  Chinaman,  and  yet,  as  shown  by  the  Blue-books  of 
the  time,  this  consideration  did  not  in  some  cases  protect  him  from 
maiming  and  other  forms  of  permanently  injurious  cruelty. 

Cruelty  of  the  grosser  kind  is,  however,  likely  to  be  so  exceptional, 
and,  in  a  populous  neighbourhood  such  as  the  Rand,  is  so  sure  to  be 
known  if  it  did  occur,  that  it  probably  might  be  safely  left  to  the 
ordinary  law ;  but  special  supervision  is  required  to  guard  against 

(1)  injustice  arising  from  want  of  consideration,  such  as  compelling 
men  to  work  when  after  illness  their  strength  is  insufficiently  recovered  ; 

(2)  violent  assaults  under  irritation  (often  caused  by  inability  to  under- 
stand the  immigrants'  language) ;  (3)  unjust  deduction  from  wages  ; 
(4)  illegal  extension  of  the  contract  term ;  (5)  forcible  ejection  of 
men  from  their  houses,  &c.     According  to  my  experience,  wrongs 
under  one  or  other  of  these  categories  are  likely  to  be  frequent,  unless 
the  nature  of  South  African  employers  is  exempt  from  the  failings 
which  I  have  too  frequently  observed  elsewhere  ;  and  the  only  means 
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of  security  against  such  abuses  is  by  inspection  on  the  part  of  absolutely 
independent  inspectors,  supported  by  fearless  magistrates,  who  will 
not  shrink  from  punishing  even  the  most  influential  offenders.  As 
these  officers  will  have  a  by  no  means  '  rosy '  time  in  the  strict 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  will  probably  be  subject  to  bitter 
attack  in  the  interest  of  the  offending  employers,  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  they  should  be  firmly  supported  by  a  strong 
executive. 

With  these  necessary  provisions  for  procuring  justice  to  the  coolies, 
T  feel  convinced  that  they  would  generally  be  so  far  contented  as  to 
have  no  desire  to  return  to  China,  and  from  the  Chinese  point  of 
view  the  system  would  be  open  to  no  exception,  notwithstanding  the 
restrictions  which  differentiate  it  from  those  established  in  other 
colonies.  At  the  same  time  I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  such 
protective  measures  could  be  safely  entrusted  to  responsible  govern- 
ment with  legislators  chiefly  elected  by  employers,  by  white  artisans 
who  are  apt  to  care  little  for  the  interests  of  others  than  themselves, 
and  by  Boers,  whose  best  friends  can  hardly  credit  them  with  con- 
sideration for  coloured  men.  The  spirit  in  which  our  late  enemies — 
soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  become  our  friends — are  likely  to  regard  this 
question,  may  be  gathered  from  a  recent  speech  of  General  Botha, 
who  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Those  who  import  Chinese  must  control 
them.'  If  this,  as  I  suppose,  means  that  managers  must  be  allowed 
to  deal  as  they  please  with  their  contract  labourers  so  -long  as  they  are 
controlled,  the  whole  system  would  then,  in  my  opinion,  really  become 
a  near  approach  to  slavery,  and  its  further  permission  would  be 
absolutely  unjustifiable.  For,  while  there  are  some  employers  who 
manage  and  keep  order  among  coolies  simply  by  tact,  strict  fairness, 
and  consideration  for  their  health  and  native  prejudices,  these  are 
ordinarily  very  few ;  the  majority  even  of  educated  Europeans  are 
deficient  in  that  faculty  of  the  imagination  which  enables  recognition 
of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  point  of  view  of  coloured  men ;  and  if, 
as  employers  of  such,  they  are  left  without  restraint,  they  will  resort 
to  force  as  the  readiest  means  of  control.  This  view  being  based  on 
a  somewhat  extensive  knowledge  of  occurrences  in  foreign  as  well  as 
British  dependencies,  I  feel  convinced  that  if  General  Botha's  idea 
were  carried  into  effect  the  jambok  or  some  similar  instrument  of 
persuasion  would  soon  be  in  general  use  for  slight  as  well  as  grave 
offences. 

I  am  far  from  being  one  of  those  ultra-humanitarians  who  condemn 
flogging  altogether ;  there  are  some  offences  committed,  whether  by 
Europeans  or  coolies,  for  which  I  regard  it  as  the  most  appropriate 
and  best  form  of  deterrent  punishment  when  that  is  awarded  under 
sanction  of  law  and  the  restrictions  so  imposed.  But  to  allow  a 
manager  to  inflict  this  punishment  at  his  discretion  is  another  matter  ; 
and,  while  in  fullest  accord  with  Lord  Elgin  in  his  generous  tribute  to 
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Lord  Milner's  work,2  and  believing  that  much  more  might  be  said  in 
his  honour  by  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  his  stupendous  diffi- 
culties, I  feel  sure  that,  had  he  had  more  experience  of  the  contract 
system,  he  would  never  have,  given  that  permission  for  which  he  has 
so  frankly  expressed  regret. 

Such  being  my  view,  I  hold  most  strongly  that  when  responsible 
government  is  granted  to  the  Transvaal  the  control  of  the  Chinese 
labour  system  should  be  retained  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  retention  of  this  control  would  no  doubt  present 
some  difficulty  as  seeming  to  infringe  the  principle  of  self-government ; 
but,  in  reality,  there  need  be  no  such  infringement.  The  Imperial 
veto  being  a  name  rather  than  a  reality,  a  colony  under  responsible 
government  has  complete  control  of  its  own  internal  affairs.  But 
the  relations  of  such  a  colony  with  foreign  governments  and  peoples 
are  the  concern  of  the  Imperial  Government,  which  cannot  escape 
responsibility  for  them.  When  the  Imperial  Government  permits 
emigration  under  contracts  from  China  to  such  a  colony,  there  is  on 
its  part  an  undertaking,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  with  the 
Chinese  Government  that  the  stipulations  of  these  contracts  shall  be 
observed,  and  that  the  emigrants  shall  be  justly  and  humanely 
treated.  As  the  Chinese  Government  would  therefore  rightly  attach 
discredit  to  Great  Britain  for  any  failure  in  compliance  with  this 
undertaking,  his  Majesty's  ministers,  for  our  credit,  not  only  with 
China,  but  with  the  civilised  world,  would  require  to  take  effective 
security  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  so  incurred. 

The  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  made  it  clear  the  other 
day  that  no  such  emigration  from  China  could  take  place  without 
the  approval,  if  not  the  direct  intervention,  of  the  British  imperial 
officers  on  the  spot,  who,  in  fact,  ought  to  constitute  the  chief  safe- 
guard that  the  contracts  are  properly  understood  by  the  intending 
emigrants.  And  this  power  of  permitting  or  preventing  emigration 
seems  to  suggest  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

His  Majesty's  Government  might  inform  the  Transvaal  Govern- 

2  Though  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
astonishment  at  the  recent  condemnation  of  Lord  Milner.  In  his  consideration  for 
natives  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  white  races  in  South 
Africa,  and  his  administration  as  a  whole  was  such,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  deserve  the 
warmest  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  In  common  with  many  others  who  have  since 
changed  their  views,  I  had  immediately  before  the  war  much  sympathy  with  the 
Boers ;  I  deemed  that  the  Jameson  raid,  and  circumstances  connected  with  it,  fully 
justified  them  in  arming  for  protection  against  further  incursions  of  the  same  kind  ; 
but  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  who  has  impartially  considered  subsequent 
disclosures  can  fail  to  recognise  that  increase  of  armaments  created  the  temptation 
to  use  them  for  attack,  and  that  an  attempt  to  exclude  the  British  altogether  from 
South  Africa  had  been  premeditated  and  practically  predetermined  before  the 
negotiations  with  Lord  Milner,  so  that  postponement  would  only  have  involved  more 
complete  preparation.  If  this  be  admitted,  Lord  Milner's  administration  seems  to 
have  been  as  perfect  as  was  humanly  possible. 
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ment  that,  without  taking  upon  itself  any  executive  functions  in  the 
colony,  it  must  be  satisfied  that  its  obligations  towards  the  Chinese 
Government  are  being  properly  discharged,  and  might  at  the  same 
time  make  it  clear  that  continued  permission  of  this  contract- 
immigration  would  depend  upon  the  freedom  of  inspection  allowed 
to  officers  appointed  by  itself,  upon  the  manner  in  which  abuses 
revealed  by  them  are  remedied,  and  upon  the  due  embodiment  in  the 
local  law  of  such  measures,  suggested  by  general  or  local  experience, 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  his  Majesty's  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies. 

Such  conditions,  or  other  better  ones  directed  to  the  same  end, 
with  the  considerations  which  compel  their  imposition,  would  require 
to  be  made  clear  on  the  grant  of  responsible  government.  Subse- 
quent misunderstanding  would  thus  be  avoided,  and  there  would  not 
be,  even  in  appearance,  any  infringement  of  self-governing  rights  ; 
but,  in  any  case,  I  hold  that  his  Majesty's  Government  must  insist 
on  such  conditions  and  be  firm  in  maintaining  them,  or  a  system, 
which  properly  regulated  I  hold,  as  shown  below,  to  be  necessary 
to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  South  Africa,  would  quickly  become 
open  to  fatal  objection. 

So  far  as  regards  this  system  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view. 
In  .discussing  the  question  of  benefit  or  injury  to  South  Africa  from 
this  system,  I  feel  on  weaker  ground,  my  opinion  being  based  only 
slightly  on  personal  experience  and  chiefly  on  what  I  have  read  and 
heard  of  the  prevailing  conditions.  On  one  point  indeed  such 
experience  as  I  have  had  has  tended  to  confirm  the  very  general 
impression  that  white  men,  even  at  very  high  wages,  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  manual  work  in  countries  where  they  see  coloured 
men  similarly  occupied.  Though  they  be  free  from  this  prejudice 
at  first,  they  gradually  acquire  a  sense  of  degradation  which,  after 
some  months  at  most,  puts  an  end  to  their  service.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  feeling  occurred  during  my  governorship  of  Fiji.  When, 
under  heavy  pressure  in  the  matter  of  time,  I  was  providing  for  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  at  Suva,  the  new  capital  of  the  colony, 
carpenters  were  attracted  from  Australia  by  the  high  wages  offered 
(a  guinea  a  day,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection) ;  and  yet  they  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  stay  more  than  a  few  weeks  owing,  as  was 
generally  alleged,  to  their  seeing  Fijians  engaged  in  similar  work. 
Moreover,  as  regards  unskilled  labour,  white  men  for  its  supply  have 
on  various  occasions  in  the  past  been  introduced  into  tropical 
colonies ;  but  all  such  experiments  proved  to  be  complete  failures. 
This  result  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  climate,  which  in  sub -tropical 
Africa  may  be  claimed  to  have  less  effect,  even  upon  deep-level  miners  ; 
but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  feeling  of  degradation  above 
indicated  also  operated  largely.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  certain 
short  experiments  which  are  said  to  have  succeeded,  I  feel  abso- 
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lutely  convinced  that  white  employment  in  the  lower  kinds  of  mining 
labour  in  a  country  such  as  the  Rand,  containing  great  numbers  of 
coloured  races,  will  never  prove  more  than  very  temporarily  successful 
or  have  other  than  a  very  spasmodic  existence.      It  is  of  course 
possible  that  much  higher  wages  than  have  yet  been  offered  might 
render  such  employment  more  permanent ;  but  the  question  arises 
whether  these  would  be  consistent  with  any  profit  to  employers. 
On  this  point  I  am  nob  in  a  position  to  form  a  confident  opinion,  and 
can  only  express  a  doubt.     Unthinking  persons,  when  they  see  a 
large  profit  being  earned  in  an  enterprise,  are  led  to  believe  that 
that  would  permit  of  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  ;  but  anyone 
of  practical  experience  knows  that  where  an  enterprise  is  on  a  great 
scale  and  the  number  of  employees  is  large,  a  very  small  increase  of 
wages  will  turn  even  a  great  profit  into  actual  loss.     It  is  indeed 
said  (what  from   having   seen   so   much   of   Chinese   labour  I  am 
much  inclined  to  doubt)  that  the  European  will  do  as  much  work 
as  two  Chinese  ;  but  even  if  this  be  so,  the  wages  would,  I  imagine, 
require  to  be  three  or  four  times  greater  than  those  received  by  Chinese 
to  afford  the  least  chance  of  obtaining  and  retaining  a  sufficient 
supply  of  British  for  the  work  now  being  done  by  inferior  races. 
Considering  that  the  auriferous  ore  in  the  Transvaal,  though  enor- 
mously abundant  in  quantity,  is  for  the  most  part  in  quality  of  a  very 
low  grade,  so  that  labour  supplies  an  unusually  large  element  in  the 
cost  of  gold  production,  I  imagine  it  to  be  extremely  doubtful  whether 
many  of  the  mines  could  be  worked  without  loss  if  they  had  to  depend 
on  white  labour.    For  the  above  reasons  I  regard  as  hopeless  the 
prospect  of  any  general  employment  of  Englishmen,  or  of  any  white 
men,  as  unskilled  labourers  in  African  mining;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  intense  heat  of  deep  mines  everywhere  is  in  the 
Transvaal  frequently  equalled  and  sometimes  surpassed  by  the  heat 
above  ground,  I  should  expect  among  such  labourers,  employed  for 
any  length  of  time,  a  death-rate  so  enormous  that  the  experiment 
would  prove  a  failure  from  that  cause  alone. 

In  my  judgment,  therefore,  the  number  of  European  labourers 
who  can  be  supported  by  the  Transvaal  depends  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  on  the  available  supply  of  coloured  labourers — the  more 
coloured  the  more  white,  the  less  coloured  the  less  white — the  latter 
being  engaged  mainly  in  skilled  labour,  in  superintendence,  and 
in  the  supplying  of  the  different  needs  of  the  mining  population. 

But  even  those  who  admit  that  whites  are  unsuitable  for  unskilled 
labour  in  the  Transvaal  are  wont  to  urge  that  there  are  still  available 
for  that  purpose  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  only  need  justice, 
good  treatment,  and  sufficient  wages  to  be  attracted  in  such  numbers 
that  no  other  unskilled  labour  would  be  required.  Such  a  result  is, 
of  course,  possible  ;  but  if  it  occurred  I  venture  to  think  that  it  would 
be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  unless 
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all  I  have  read  of  South  Africa  is  misleading.  Notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  the  Chinese,  the  Rand  mines  require,  I  am  told, 
many  more  hands ;  and,  in  view  of  the  want  of  labour  in 
Rhodesia  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  utmost  supply  thus 
obtainable  would  be  quite  insufficient  for  the  enterprises  already 
in  existence,  and  would  render  impossible  any  further  development 
of  the  mining  area.  And,  further,  if  the  mines  were  to  be  solely 
dependent  for  unskilled  labour  on  natives,  such  labourers  as  are  now 
available  for  agriculture  and  for  other  farm  purposes  would  be 
largely  withdrawn,  and  the  Boer  feeling  against  the  mines  would 
become  still  further  embittered.  Moreover,  as  the  South  African 
native  in  his  antipathy  to  regular  work  appears  to  be  much  like  the 
natives  of  all  large  countries  where  population  is  sparse  relatively 
to  the  area  it  lives  upon,  I  feel  convinced  that  any  permanent  supply 
of  native  labour  could  only  be  retained  by  means  of  contracts,  and 
such  contracts  would  require  to  be  supported  by  restrictions  of  liberty 
quite  as  severe  as  those  imposed  on  Chinese.  Perhaps  even  severer, 
because,  while  the  escaping  Chinaman  would  be  recognisable  every- 
where and  would  therefore  be  easily  recovered,  the  native  who  got 
away  only  a  short  distance  would  rarely  be  caught. 

This  view  of  the  native  labour  question,  is  founded  less  upon 
what  I  have  read  about  South  Africa  than  upon  the  analogy 
afforded  by  all  other  countries  similarly  situated.  Coloured  races — 
and  many  Europeans  are  like  them  in  this  respect — rarely,  if 
ever,  work  unless  they  are  obliged,  and  when  there  is  abundant 
land  from  which  the  necessaries  of  life  can  be  easily  obtained, 
dependence  can  never  be  placed  upon  them  for  steady  work  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  homes.  As  a  rule,  when  they 
have  earned  a  little  money  they  go  away  to  live  at  ease  until  it 
is  spent.  If  for  this  reason  labourers  have  to  be  brought  from 
a  distance,  they  can  only  be  retained  in  regular  service  by  con- 
tracts strictly  enforced.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  immigrant 
labour  systems  (in  most  respects  similar  to  the  Chinese  system  in 
the  Transvaal)  which  have  been  established  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mauritius,  Fiji,  and  Ceylon.  And  even  in  the  densely  populated 
peninsula  of  India  the  planters  of  Assam  have  had  to  resort  to  the 
same  expedient  in  order  to  obtain  the  least  chance  of  success  for 
their  enterprise. 

On  the  whole,  though,  knowing  the  possibility  of  abuse  when 
supervision  is  lax  and  administration  weak,  I  am  by  no  means 
enamoured  of  the  indentured  system,  I  am  yet  fully  convinced  that 
for  the  continued  working  of  the  Transvaal  mines  a  similar  system, 
applied  either  to  Chinese  or  natives,  will  prove,  if  it  has  not  already 
proved,  absolutely  necessary.  And,  assuming  the  necessity  of  such 
a  system,  I  should,  for  humanity's  sake,  if  for  no  other  reason,  prefer 
its  application  to  Chinese,  whom  natural  selection,  operating  through 
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thousands  of  years  in  a  dense  population,  ignorant  or  careless 
of  means  to  keep  alive  the  weakly,  has  rendered  constitutionally 
'  stronger  than  any  other  people,  except  perhaps  the  Japanese,  whose 
race  has  been  evolved  under  similar  conditions. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  requirements  of  the  mines,  the  question 
arises  whether  their  continued  working  is  necessary  for  the  prosperity 
of  South  Africa,  regarded  as  a  British  possession.  On  this  point 
I  should  say  that  no  competent  and  impartial  person  who  has  con- 
sidered the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  can  entertain  a  doubt.  Apart 
from  the  mines,  the  Transvaal  presents  but  very  slight  attraction 
for  European  settlement,  and  the  same,  I  apprehend,  may  be  said 
with  truth  of  much  of  South  Africa  beyond  its  limits.  Though 
Australia  is  incomparably  inferior  to  Canada  as  a  field  for  agricultural 
settlement,  owing  to  the  far  greater  area  of  land  which  is  necessary 
to  support  a  family,  I  believe  that  none  or  scarcely  any  of  the 
Australians  who  took  part  in  the  Boer  war  could  be  induced  to  settle 
in  the  country ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  Orange 
Colony,  or  other  more  favoured  localities,  there  is  no  probability 
that,  but  for  the  mines,  the  Transvaal  would  retain  other  than  a  very 
insignificant  number  of  British-born  people.  The  mines  closed,  the 
British  would  quickly  disappear,  and  the  country  would  be  left 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Boers,  who  would  thus  regain  their  desired 
predominance.  Very  possibly  this  anti-British  aspiration  will  be 
gratified  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  generations,  when  the  gold  has 
been  all  extracted  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  that  time,  the  bitter 
memories  of  the  war  having  faded,  the  Boer,  by  liberal  treatment 
and  just  government,  will  have  become  reconciled  to  British  rule, 
and  will  no  more  than  the  French  Canadian  retain  the  desire  to  throw 
off  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  But  meanwhile,  and  as  long  as  the 
Boers  maintain  their  present  attitude  of  hostility,  which,  considering 
their  very  recent  defeat,  cannot  be  regarded  as  unnatural,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  British  element  of  the  population  should 
be  maintained  at  least  at  its  present  strength,  and  this,  on  the 
closing  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  mines,  would  be  impossible. 
Any  withdrawal  of  coloured  labourers  from  the  mines  would  be 
followed  by  loss  of  occupation  to  some  of  the  white  men  engaged 
as  supervisors  or  skilled  labourers,  or  in  the  supplying  of  the  mines, 
while  the  complete  failure  of  the  Rand  would  deprive  of  their  liveli- 
hood the  many  thousands  so  employed. 

Thus,  though  by  no  means  favourable  to  Chinese  introduction 
when  the  idea  of  it  was  first  mooted,  I,  on  full  consideration  of 
the  circumstances,  have  somewhat  regretfully  acquired  complete 
conviction  that,  if  retained  under  strict  Imperial  control,  the  system 
of  Chinese  indentured  labour  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  that, 
as  the  mere  fear  of  its  threatened  ending  has  paralysed  trade  and 
enterprise  in  South  Africa,  the  realisation  of  that  fear  would  prove 
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disastrous  ;  in  fact,  I  foresee  from  this  measure  of  exclusion,  if  such 
should  unhappily  be  carried  into  effect,  a  complete  predominance  of 
the  Boer  in  the  Transvaal  as  well  as  in  the  Orange  Colony,  which, 
supported  by  the  pro-Boer  sympathisers,  soon  about  to  obtain  the 
upper  hand,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  would  undo  the  effect  of  the  late 
war  and  prove  a  serious  menace  to  the  British  Empire. 

The  complacency  with  which  many  Englishmen  regard  the 
prospect  of  an  early  predominance  in  South  Africa  of  a  population 
of  Dutch  descent  seems  to  be  largely  influenced  by  the  example  of 
French  Canada ;  but  in  reality  there  is  but  slight  analogy  between 
the  two  cases.  In  Canada,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Durham's  remark- 
able report,  there  had  indeed  been  for  a  short  period  racial  antagonism, 
rebellion,  and  disorder  ;  but  this  had  affected  with  serious  injury 
but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  population,  and,  conse- 
quently, when  Lord  Durham  proposed  immediate  self-government 
there  was  no  universal  bitterness  against  the  British  such  as  has 
recently  been  caused  in  South  Africa  by  destruction  of  lives  and 
property  in  a  war  lasting  for  several  years.  Thus,  though  content  fol- 
lowed self-government  in  Lower  Canada,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  a  decidedly  British  legislature,  which  was  deemed  by  Lord  Durham 
to  be  a  necessary  safeguard,  it  does  not  at  all  follow — indeed,  Boer 
oratory  would  render  it  highly  improbable — that  the  same  result 
would  follow  in  South  Africa  if  self-government  is  granted  imme- 
diately. I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  there  is  any  Englishman  in  South 
Africa,  long  enough  resident  there  to  comprehend  the  local  conditions, 
who  does  not  regard  the  grant  of  immediate  self-government  in  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Colony,  without  Lord  Durham's  safeguard, 
as  a  very  hazardous  experiment.  It  has,  however,  been  apparently 
promised  to  both,  and  we  can  only  patiently  await  the  event.  As  the 
Boers  must  in  any  case  be  predominant  in  the  Orange  Colony,  we  can 
only  entertain  the  hope,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  those  who  claim  to 
know  them  best,  that  they  will  prove  as  generous  to  the  British 
colonists  there,  and  to  those  who  took  part  with  us  in  the  war,  as  we 
have  been  to  those  who  fought  against  us.  If  this  hope  should  prove 
vain,  a  further  heavy  call  on  the  pockets  of  the  British  taxpayer 
would  seem  to  afford  the  only  available  redress  for  people  who  have 
a  special  claim  on  OUT  protection. 

But  though  Boer  predominance  in  the  Orange  Colony  is  now 
rendered  practically  certain,  it  is  not  so,  happily,  in  the  Transvaal ; 
and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that,  while  there  is  yet  time,  nothing 
will  be  done  to  preclude  the  establishment  of  Lord  Durham's  safe- 
guard. Probably  sufficient  for  that  purpose  would  be  the  principle 
of  representation  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  voters ;  but  in  any 
case  some  effectual  means  should,  I  venture  to  think,  be  adopted  for 
securing  British  supremacy. 

Any  such  expedients   would,  however,   prove   only  temporarily 
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successful  if  any  serious  injury  were  done  to  the  mines,  and  for  that 
reason  alone,  if  there  were  no  other,  I  deprecate  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  cessation  of  Chinese  immigration. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  causes  of  hostility 
to  this  immigration  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England, 
which  now  practically  control  our  politics.  Those  causes  I  imagine 
to  be  principally  the  following  :  (1)  The  belief  that  this  coloured 
immigration  injuriously  affects  white  labourers  in  the  same  field. 
(2)  The  idea  that  that  immigration  is  the  proverbial  '  thin  end  of 
the  wedge,'  and  may  be  followed  by  a  similar  introduction  of  cheap 
labour  into  England.  (3)  Sympathy  with  the  antagonistic  attitude 
of  the  Australian  democracy.  As  regards  objection  (1),  it  may  be 
inferred  from  what  has  been  stated  above  that  the  anti-Chinese 
movement  is  not  only  not  beneficial,  but  seriously  injurious,  to  the 
interests  of  British  labourers  in  South  Africa.  To  (2)  I  answer  that 
any  possibility  of  similar  introduction  of  Chinese  into  England  it 
is  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  all-powerful  labouring  classes  to 
effectually  prevent.  To  (3)  I  reply  as  follows  :  Australians,  having 
a  not  unnatural  desire  to  retain  their  country  exclusively  for  white 
men,  have  prohibited  the  introduction  of  Chinese  and  other  coloured 
races,  though  that  involves  the  serious  cost  of  keeping  uncultivated, 
and  rendering  unproductive,  the  greater  part  of  their  territory ;  but 
in  applying  to  South  Africa  the  prejudice  derived  from  their  own 
conditions,  they  forget  that  that  country  neither  is,  nor  owing  to 
the  fecundity  of  the  coloured  race  ever  can  be,  a  white  man's  country, 
and  that  the  exclusion  of  coloured  labour  under  conditions  which 
preclude  competition  with  Europeans,  which  they  so  much  fear  afc 
home,  would,  as  I  have  shown,  injure  rather  than  benefit  those  whom 
they  endeavour  to  serve  by  their  sympathy. 

The  above  has  been  written  in  no  spirit  of  antipathy  to  the  Boers, 
not  one  of  whom,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  I  ever  seen.  On  the 
contrary,  some  of  their  qualities  one  cannot  fail  to  greatly  admire, 
and  I  have  always  sympathised  with  their  heroic  struggles  for  inde- 
pendence. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  leaders,  whom  they  are  apt  to  follow  implicitly,  are  still 
actuated  by  bitter  hostility  to  England.  For  this  reason  I  hold 
strongly  that  we  should  wait  awhile  to  see  the  use  made  of  their 
inevitable  predominance  in  the  Orange  Colony  before  permitting 
them  to  obtain  a  similar  position  in  the  Transvaal,  where  its  misuse 
would  be  incomparably  more  dangerous.  To  allow  this  would 
indeed  be  putting  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket. 

I  have  above  treated  as  inevitable  the  immediate  grant  of  self- 
government  to  the  two  newly-acquired  colonies,  that  impression 
being  derived  simply  from  speeches  in  Parliament,  and  not  from 
any  full  knowledge  of  recent  pledges.  But,  remembering  that  this  con- 
cession was  originally  promised  to  be  made  only  when  circumstances 
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should  permit  (a  qualification  leaving  much  opening  for  discretion), 
I  am  led  to  wonder  what  are  the  circumstances  which  render 
justifiably  permissible  the  immediate  adoption  of  an  experiment 
fraught  with  such  possibilities  of  danger,  and  whether  in  the  absence 
of  such  the  position  assumed  to  be  taken  up  is  not  one  from  which  it 
is  yet  possible  to  honourably  recede.  If  Boer  loyalty  follows  the  grant 
of  self-government,  well  and  good ;  but  if  it  should  not,  what  are 
the  by  no  means  impossible  consequences  ?  An  opportunity,  far  more 
favourable  than  ever  before  offered,  might  be  seized  for  safely  plotting 
against  the  British  connection.  With  Boer  or  Boer-sympathising 
Governments  in  two,  and  perhaps  three,  colonies,  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  might  be  introduced  in  unlimited  quantities  without,  on 
our  part,  any  power  of  prevention.  Request  might  then  be  made 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  when  we  should  be  com- 
pelled either  to  comply  or  to  violate  the  principle  of  self-government. 
But  whether  we  complied  or  not,  we  should  be  faced  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  either  abandoning  all  South  Africa,  except  Natal,  or  of  entering 
upon  a  war  more  terrible  and  costly  than  the  last  and  presenting 
much  less  prospect  of  our  ultimate  success.  All  things  considered, 
the  adoption  of  this  policy  of  haste  seems  much  like  hazarding  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire  on  the  cast  of  a  die. 

WM.  DBS  VCEUX. 
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THE    CHINESE    ARMY 


WE  learn  from  their  history  and  literature  that  the  Chinese  were 
once  a  fighting  people.  In  the  Ping  Fa,  or  Art  of  War,  written  six 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  there  is  instruction  about  shooting  which 
might  be  followed  with  advantage  by  modern  armies,  even  though 
they  use  rifles  instead  of  bows  and  arrows.  This  is  what  is  said  in 
reference  to  fire  discipline  :  '  To  waste  arrows  by  random  shooting, 
and  afterwards  to  want  them,  is  like  waiting  to  be  slain  [or,  in  South 
African  experience,  to  surrender]  with  the  hands  tied.'  Indeed, 
so  much  did  the  martial  spirit  prevail  in  those  days  that  the  Prince 
of  the  Wu  State  or  Province  established  two  corps  of  female  soldiers. 
The  ladies,  however,  giggled  and  laughed  in  the  ranks  until  at  length 
the  commanding  officer  of  each  corps  was  beheaded  for  failing  to 
maintain  discipline.  The  corps  then  became  very  efficient. 

After  some  time  patriotism  was  succeeded  by  pedantry.  The 
horrid  system  which  has  now  come  to  Great  Britain,  of  appointing 
to  offices  by  competitive  examination,  was  instituted.  Men  who 
scored  in  Chinese  classics  gained  good  posts,  but  captains  courageous 
were  looked  down  upon  instead  of  being  rewarded.  Henceforth 
the  empire  was  to  be  defended  by  diplomacy  or  lies.  '  Politeness 
is  better  than  force,'  it  was  said,  so  posture  and  imposture  came  to 
be  relied  upon  rather  than  proficiency  in  arms. 

Formerly  there  was  no  cohesion  in  the  Chinese  army,  and  each  com- 
mander acted  for  himself  with  irresponsible  light-heartedness.  Indeed, 
until  quite  recently,  there  was  no  Imperial  army  but  only  provincial 
armies,  which,  in  the  absence  of  railways,  could  not  easily  be  united. 
Certainly  an  attempt  was  made  to  join  together  part  of  these  inde- 
pendent forces,  and  the  result  was  called  the  '  Green  Banner '  army. 
So  little  confidence,  however,  was  placed  in  these  warriors,  that  when 
rebels  had  to  be  suppressed  and  foreign  encroachers  checked,  peasants 
were  hired  at  a  higher  rate  of  pay,  and  complimented  with  the  title 
of  '  braves.'  In  fact,  the  Chinese  army  used  to  be  treated  as  ours 
was  in  the  South  African  troubles.  Chinese  volunteers  received 
more  wages  and  the  title  of  '  braves,'  as  our  volunteers  got  four 
shillings  a  day  more  than  their  fellow  combatants  of  the  regulars, 
and  were  called  gallant  ad  nauseam.  The  only  difference  was  that 
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our  regular  soldiers  did  the  same  and  more  work  than  the  volunteers, 
but  the  Chinese  had  only  garrison  and  police  duties,  and  did  not  face 
the  enemy  at  all. 

Then  stupid  conservatism  used  to  cause  military  mandarins  to 
wish  everything  to  be  done  as  it  had  been  done,  and  to  dread  change 
as  the  greatest  of  evils.  An  illustration  of  this  was  pointed  out  to 
me  upon  the  walls  of  Canton.  Near  one  of  the  gates  where  the 
Chinese  authorities  in  1860  expected  the  allied  British  and  French 
soldiers  to  attack  the  city,  guns  were  laid  and  military  mandarins 
sat  in  chairs  of  state  to  order  them  to  be  fired,  but  the  foreign  devils 
entered  at  a  place  where  no  preparation  was  made  to  receive  them. 
The  Chinese  general  excused  himself  to  the  authorities  at  Peking 
by  saying  that  the  capture  of  the  city  was  not  his  fault,  but  was  owing 
to  the  cowardly,  unsoldierlike  foreigners  who  would  not  face  the 
guns,  but  came  in  where,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  war, 
they  ought  not  to  have  come  in.  Did  we  not  hear  something  like 
this  in  reference  to  the  Boers  ?  It  was  said  that  these  farmers  were 
cowardly,  &c.,  for  not  leaving  cover  and  fighting  as  gentlemen  or 
fools  in  the  open. 

But  what  more  than  anything  else  prevented  China  from 
having  a  respectable  army  was  the  low  estimation  in  which,  until 
two  or  three  years  ago,  the  profession  of  arms  was  held.  A 
military  mandarin  of  the  highest  rank  was  less  considered  than  the 
lowest  civilian  one.  He  was  thought  to  be  ex  officio  a  fool,  and  his 
subordinates,  coolies,  too  lazy  to  work.  '  You  don't  use  good  iron,' 
says  a  Chinese  proverb,  '  to  make  nails,  or  a  decent  man  to  make 
a  soldier.'  Well,  it  used  to  be  said  of  the  British  army  that  it  was 
*  manned  by  the  scum  of  society  and  officered  by  the  froth.' 

Soldiers  in  China  being  thus  looked  down  upon  ceased  to  respect 
themselves.  They  deserted,  robbed,  and  played  the  fool  generally.  A 
French  general  from  Tonquin  was  paid  the  compliment  of  being  asked 
to  review  some  Chinese  cavalry.  They  did  their  exercises  in  a  place 
between  two  high  ditches.  '  I  want  now,'  said  the  Frenchman,  '  to 
see  them,  not  in  close  formation,  but  extended ;  let  them  ride  out 
some  distance  and  show  how  they  can  scout.'  The  Chinese  com- 
manding officer  was  quite  frightened  by  the  proposal.  '  If  we 
allowed  that,'  he  said,  '  half  of  them  would  desert  and  sell  their 
horses.' 

If  the  Chinese  soldier  had  not  much  stomach  for  fighting  it  was 
no  wonder,  considering  how  little  used  to  go  into  that  member.  A 
soldier's  ration  of  rice  was  so  purloined  between  its  departure  from 
the  public  granaries  and  its  arrival  at  his  mouth  that  it  scarcely 
kept  him  alive.  His  pay  was  from  fourpence  to  sixpence  of  our 
money  nominally,  but  he  did  not  touch  more  than  half  that  amount. 
The  general  took  what  he  considered  to  be  his  due  out  of  the  money 
provided  for  paying  the  army,  and  passed  it  on  to  the  next  in  command, 
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and  he  to  his  next,  until  it  came  down  to  Thomas  Atkins,  when  it  was 
small  indeed. 

The  people  who  got  up  the  rebellions  that  were  so  common  were 
generally  soldiers  cheated  of  their  pay.  A  rebellion  was  a  good 
business  for  the  officers  too.  A  military  mandarin  obtained  money 
from  the  Government  to  provide  more  soldiers  and  war  material. 
Part  of  this  he  gave  to  the  leader  of  the  rising  to  induce  him  to  make 
peace,  and  the  rest  he  took  himself. 

The  Chinese  soldiers  used  to  rob  those  whom  they  were  hired  to 
protect.  In  a  town  of  which  I  heard,  there  was  a  row  between 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  native  Christians — a  sort  of  North 
of  Ireland  Orange  riot.  Soldiers  were  sent,  not  exactly  to  settle 
theological  differences,  but  to  keep  the  peace.  The  first  day  they 
demanded  rice  from  the  inhabitants,  but  cooked  it  themselves  with 
their  own  charcoal ;  the  second  day  they  commandeered  both  nee  and 
charcoal,  and  the  third  day  they  forced  the  people  to  cook  for  them. 

Before  quite  recent  reforms  the  clothing  of  troops  troubled  viceroys 
and  provincial  governors  as  little  as  did  their  food  and  payment. 
As  a  rule,  nothing  was  given  to  them  except  parti-coloured  sleeveless 
linen  jackets,  which  they  wore  over  their  ordinary  coolie  clothes, 
and  slipped  on  and  off  to  suit  their  convenience.  On  the  back  of 
the  jacket  the  word  '  Ping,'  or  soldier,  was  inscribed.  Without  this 
label  one  might  easily  have  made  a  mistake.  Should  courage  fail 
the  warrior,  he  threw  off  his  jacket  and  retired  into  the  comparative 
security  of  private  life.  Was  there  to  be  an  inspection,  and  the 
military  mandarin,  having  appropriated  public  money,  had  no  soldiers 
to  show,  coolies  were  hired  for  the  occasion  and  put  into  blue  and 
red  jackets.  Falstaff  said  that  he  could  get  linen  for  his  soldiers 
on  any  hedge  ;  a  military  mandarin  reversed  this  and  got  men  for 
his  linen  in  every  village.  A  general  inspected  a  regiment  and  lunched. 
When  he  was  at  the  meal  the  jackets  of  the  inspected  men  were  sent 
to  another  place,  and  put  on  coolies  who  were  then  inspected.  In 
several  of  the  provinces  the  army  was  literally  one  of  dry  bones. 
The  names  of  men  long  dead  were  kept  upon  the  rolls,  drawing  pay 
and  rations  by  proxy. 

There  have  been  for  some  years  quite  up-to-date  forts  and  guns 
in  China,  but  there  was  always  something  wrong.  Perhaps  the 
ammunition  provided  did  not  suit  the  gun,  or  coal-dust  had  been 
supplied  instead  of  powder. 

The  fewer  soldiers  a  provincial  governor  had,  the  better  were  they 
supplied  with  noisy  musical  instruments  and  unmeaning  flags.  Their 
tactics  seemed  to  have  been  to  beat  so  many  gongs  and  exhibit  such 
large  colours  that  their  foes  might  be  too  frightened  to  attack.  This 
was  not  so  scientific,  but  it  was  quite  as  brave,  as  modern  Western 
warfare,  which  consists  in  finding  the  enemy  and  then  hiding  from 
him. 
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This  was  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  army  when  the  Japanese 
came  along  and  knocked  them  sky-high.  Then  th^  nation  began 
to  think  that  it  was  time  to  set  their  military  house  in  order,  and 
they  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  the  European  Powers 
appropriated  slices  of  their  country  and  extorted  enormous  indem- 
nities, when  at  last  the  worm  turned. 

Several  times,  when  stationed  at  Hong  Kong,  I  went  on  leave 
to  important  places  in  China  and  particularly  noticed  things 
military.  The  first  time  I  went  was  four  and  a  half  years  ago,  and 
then  the  armies  of  the  different  provinces  were  in  a  transition 
state.  I  saw  soldiers  who  had  no  other  weapons  than  spears  and 
gingalls,  and  no  better  clothes  than  rags,  and  on  the  other  hand 
I  saw  some  with  Mauser  rifles  and  even  with  waterproof  coats 
which,  when  a  sprinkle  of  rain  fell,  they  put  on  over  rather  smart 
uniforms. 

But  of  course  it  was  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  that  not 
only  awoke  China  but  made  her  sit  up  and  look  about  her.  Since 
the  beginning  of  that  war  there  has  been  a  Chinese  military  renais- 
sance. Just  after  it  began  I  went  for  a  tour  in  China  and  noticed 
how  busy  the  military  hive  was.  At  Canton  I  saw  the  guard  of  the 
Viceroy  with  bugle  band  and  all  complete,  and  certainly  the  band 
did  not  appear  to  be  organised  in  order  to  follow  the  injunction  of  an 
old  military  writer  :  '  Spread  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  voluptuous 
musical  airs  so  as  to  soften  his  heart.'  When  the  guards  of  honour 
who  received  the  Viceroy  at  Hankow,  during  a  visit  I  paid  to  that  place, 
presented  arms  to  his  Excellency,  they  did  not  do  so  kneeling,  as 
used  to  be  the  case,  but  in  the  most  approved  European  style.  Having 
very  good  introductions  to  the  authorities  at  Ichang  I  was  shown 
over  the  barracks,  beginning  with  the  school,  for  all  these  up-to-date 
soldiers  mu4  learn  to  read  and  write.  On  the  walls  of  the  school 
there  were  maps  and  also  portraits  of  some  of  the  world's  great  men. 
The  onl^r  Britisher  thus  honoured  was  Ruskin.  There  were  also 
cards  upon  which  were  shown  every  decoration  and  uniform  of  the 
Japanese  army.  Pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  teach  the  soldiers 
that  Japan  is  the  only  important  country  in  the  world.  The 
barrack-rooms  were  small  but  not  crowded,  and  the  men's  arms  and 
accoutrements  were  in  good  order.  The  men  looked  well  fed  and 
seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  physical  drill. 

In  summer  khaki  clothing  is  worn,  and  in  winter  cheap  black 
material  trimmed  with  red.  The  officers  have  given  up  the  flowing 
silk  garments,  horse-shoe  cuffs,  embroidered  breast-plates,  and  amber 
necklaces  in  which  they  used  to  rejoice,  and  are  dressed  in  more 
Western  fashion. 

China  has  recently  started  an  Army  Council  for  organising  an 
Imperial  army,  and  seems  to  have  made  more  progress  in  that 
direction  than  has  our  Army  Council.  Its  President  is  Yuan  Shih-Kai, 
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the  most  honest  and  cleverest  man  in  China,  and  nearly  all  its 
members  have  visited  Europe  or  Japan. 

i  It  is  said  that  there  are  at  present  ten  divisions,  or  120,000  men, 
in  the  new  army,  properly  equipped  and  trained  by  foreigners. 
It  is  hoped  that  within  the  next  ten  years  the  numbers  will 
mount  up  to  half  a  million.  Enlistment  is  voluntary,  and  for  three 
years  with  the  colours,  after  which  the  soldier  passes  into  the  first 
and  second  reserve.  Recruits  are  carefully  chosen  after  a  period 
of  probation.  They  must  be  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  five  feet  five  inches  tall,  and  able  to  lift  a  weight  of 
150  Ibs.  No  opium-smoker  is  accepted,  or  anyone  who  cannot 
get  recommended  by  the  head  man  of  his  village. 

There  are  now  two  or  three  colleges  for  educating  officers  in  China, 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  sending  a  hundred  students  each  year 
to  military  schools  in  Japan.  A  college,  too,  has  been  established  for 
training  medical  officers.  This  will  probably  make  the  Chinese  soldier 
fight  better,  for  what  he  used  to  dread  more  than  death  was  being 
left  to  die  of  his  wounds,  and  that  no  one  would  make  ritual  offerings 
to  a  corpse  abandoned  on  the  battlefield. 

Considering  the  cheapness  of  living  in  China  the  pay  of  the  new 
army  is  not  bad.  A  private  gets  12s.  Qd.  a  month  of  our  money,  and 
non-commissioned  officers  in  proportion.  A  subaltern  has  90Z.  a  year, 
a  battalion  commander,  with  allowances,  about  325Z.,  and  a  regi- 
mental commander  nearly  900Z. 

As  regards  the  material  of  war  we  may  observe  that  at  Han  Yang, 
Foochow,  Tientsin,  and  other  places  there  are  arsenals  where  guns 
of  the  newest  pattern  are  turned  out. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  quality  of  the  present  Chinese  soldier.  A 
Chinaman  is,  as  a  rule,  active,  sober,  and  docile,  and  what  he  learns 
he  never  forgets.  He  can  live  upon  nothing,  and  has  little  or  no 
objection  to  dying.  These  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  soldier. 

|  If  Chinese  soldiers  have  on  many  occasions  fought  so  badly  that 
the  army  came  to  be  considered  a  negligible  quantity,  this  is  simply 
because  they  were  badly  fed  and  badly  led. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  they  have  always  fought  badly.  At  Tientsin 
six  years  ago  they  were  not  more  in  number  than  its  defenders,  and 
yet  they  very  nearly  took  the  city.  And  the  admirable  way  in  which 
Chinese  gunners  then  worked  their  guns  surprised  everyone.  So  well 
concealed  was  one  gun,  that  did  much  mischief,  that  it  could  not  be 
located  for  three  days.  Eventually  it  was  found  in  the  inner  room 
of  a  house,  firing  through  the  outer  room,  a  compound,  and  the 
gate  leading  to  the  street. 

That  a  handful  of  foreigners  were  able  to  defend  the  Legations 
at  Peking  is  often  adduced  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  Chinese 
soldiers.  Their  attack,  however,  was  a  half-hearted  one.  The 
Empress  Dowager,  though  willing  to  have  the  Europeans  put  an  end 
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to,  had  not  the  courage  of  her  hatred.  First  she  would,  and  then 
she  would  not,  so  orders  and  counter-orders  were  given  to  the  troops. 

I  have  seen  the  regiment  that  we  organised  at  Wei-hai-Wei,  and  no 
soldiers  could  drill  better.  They  fought,  too,  in  a  way  that  did  them 
credit  at  Tientsin. 

The  thirty  foreign  military  officers  who  lately  saw,  by  invitation, 
the  first  manoeuvres  of  the  new  Chinese  army  were  astonished. 
They  came  to  mock,  and  they  remained,  if  not  to  pray,  at  least 
to  confess  that  what  had  been  accomplished  during  the  last  four 
years  came  as  a  revelation  to  them. 

Thirty-five  thousand  men  were  concentrated  at  a  place  not  less 
than  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  barracks  ;  but  there  was  not  a  hitch 
in  the  transport  arrangements.  In  four  hot  and  trying  days  hardly 
a  man  fell  out,  which  shows  that  they  were  well  fed  and  cared  for. 
The  Times  correspondent  says  that  the  foreign  officers  present  highly 
praised  the  fire  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  the  intelligent  way  in 
which  they  availed  themselves  of  cover.  The  mounted  infantry 
(not  the  cavalry)  were  thought  good,  and  most  of  the  critics  found 
something  to  learn  from  the  work  of  the  engineers  and  their  methods 
of  carrying  tools. 

Thinking  of  the  400,000,000  inhabitants  of  China,  and  of  the 
wonderful  resources  of  the  country,  Napoleon  said  at  St.  Helena, 
c  When  China  is  moved  it  will  change  the  face  of  the  globe.'  Well, 
China  is  moved  with  a  vengeance  for  past  bad  treatment,  and  some 
will  have  cause  to  regret  that  sleeping  dogs  were  not  'allowed  to  lie. 

E.  J.  HARDY. 
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ADMIRALTY  POLICY  AND    THE    NEW 
NAVAL    ESTIMATES 


THE  Navy  Estimates  for  the  coming  financial  year  have  been  pre- 
pared and  introduced  in  unusual  circumstances.  Mr.  Robertson 
informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  new  Government  found 
the  Estimates  practically  complete ;  and  Lord  Cawdor,  at  the  end  of 
November,  before  leaving  office,  had  published  a  detailed  '  Statement 
of  Admiralty  Policy.'  Lord  Tweedmouth  had  followed  the  excellent 
precedent  established  by  Lord  Spencer  and  adopted  by  Lord  Goschen, 
and  had  made  no  change  in  the  naval  members  of  the  Board,  who 
had  advised  and  been  jointly  responsible  with  Lord  Cawdor  for  the 
provisional  Estimates  which  Lord  Tweedmouth  and  his  colleagues 
decided  to  adopt,  with  certain  reservations  and  minor  adjustments. 
In  order  to  understand  the  position  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider 
not  merely  the  Estimates  themselves,  but  to  study  the  elaborate 
statement  published  by  Lord  Cawdor  and  a  short  explanatory  memo- 
randum issued  with  the  Estimates.  The  ordinary  reader  may  well 
find  a  difficulty,  therefore,  in  mastering  the  principal  points  in 
the  Estimates.  In  this  paper  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
state  these  points  briefly,  and  to  deal  with  some  matters  of  special 
interest  on  which  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  by  recently  published 
official  documents. 

The  main  fact  in  the  Estimates  for  1906-7  is  that  the  total  ex- 
penditure provided  for  is  less  by  1,520,000?.  than  the  corresponding 
provision  made  last  year,  and  five  millions  less  than  the  provision  in 
1904-5.  Even  with  this  reduction  the  net  expenditure  approaches 
thirty-two  millions  (31,869,5002.).  For  1896-7  the  expenditure  was 
about  twenty-two  and  a  quarter  millions  ;  the  following  year  it  was  a 
little  below  twenty-one  millions.  It  then  rose  steadily  to  thirty  millions 
in  1900-1,  to  thirty-one  millions  in  1902-3,  35,709,0002.  in  1903-4,  and 
reached  a  maximum  (36,859,7002.)  in  1904-5.  The  last-mentioned  year 
and  its  predecessor  were  in  many  ways  exceptional ;  abnormal  charges 
fell  upon  them,  including  the  unexpected  purchase  and  equipment  of 
two  Chilian  ships,  involving  a  non-recurring  outlay  of  two  millions, 
of  which  more  than  half  fell  on  1904-5.  Concurrently  very  heavy 
demands  for  new  construction  had  to  be  met  in  consequence  of  the 
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state  of  progress  of  numerous  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers  then 
building.  In  the  two  years  1903-4,  1904-5,  the  direct  expenditure 
on  new  construction  (including  the  Chilian  ships)  exceeded  eleven 
millions  per  annum ;  whereas  the  average  expenditure  on  new  con- 
struction during  the  preceding  five  years  had  been  a  little  over 
eight  millions  per  annum.  The  exceptional  conditions  for  1904-5 
must  not  be  overlooked  when  considering  subsequent  reductions, 
because  they  have  been  made  from  a  '  high-water  mark '  of  expenditure, 
due  partly  to  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  causes,  not  likely  to  recur. 
All  the  same,  the  taxpayer  must  welcome  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  To  what  cause  may  be  attributed 
chiefly  the  reduction  of  five  millions  as  compared  with  1904-5,  and  of 
one  and  a  half  millions  as  compared  with  1905-6  ?  If  one  accepted 
statements  made  not  merely  by  unofficial  writers,  but  by  responsible 
Ministers — including  the  late  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Lansdowne — 
the  principal  cause  of  reduction  in  naval  expenditure  would  be  found 
in  the  removal  of  obsolete  ships  from  the  effective  list.  The  writer 
showed  this  explanation  to  be  incorrect  in  this  Review  for  May  1905, 
when  dealing  with  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  at  Glasgow.  When  Lord 
Lansdowne  subsequently  repeated  the  claim  in  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  attention  was  drawn  to  its  inaccuracy.  As  the  fiction  still 
has  currency,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  facts  once  more.  Last  year's 
reduction  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  as  compared  with  the  '  record  ' 
year  preceding,  was  obtained  as  follows  :  Less  expenditure  on  new 
construction  (due  largely  to  completion  of  purchase  of  Chilian  ships), 
about  two  and  a  quarter  millions  ;  less  expenditure  on  maintenance, 
repairs,  and  sea  stores  for  the  fleet,  650,0002.  ;  less  expenditure  on 
naval  armaments,  660,0002.  The  decrease  on  maintenance  and  repairs 
might  be  thought  to  result  from  the  removal  of  obsolete  ships  last  year. 
In  the  previous  article  it  was  shown  that  this  was  not  so  ;  and  Mr. 
Pretyman  (then  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty)  in  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  venture  to  claim  a  saving  from  that  source  of  as 
much  as  100,000?.  The  chief  causes  of  lessened  expenditure  were 
diminished  provision  for  new  ships  and  new  armaments,  and  cutting 
down  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet.  '  Weeding  out ' 
obsolete  ships  had  extremely  little  effect  on  expenditure  in  1904-5, 
and  the  official  representatives  of  the  Admiralty  had  to  admit  the  fact 
when  challenged  to  give  definite  figures  for  savings  resulting  from  that 
action.  The  further  reduction  of  one  and  a  half  millions  made  in  the 
new  Estimates  as  compared  with  those  for  1905-6  is  distributed  as 
follows :  Less  expenditure  on  new  construction,  256,0002.  ;  less 
provision  for  maintenance  and  sea  stores  of  the  fleet,  539,0002.  ;  less 
provision  under  Store  Vote,  about  half  a  million.  In  addition  the 
Estimates  for  1906-7  have  been  relieved  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
280,0002.  by  purchasing  armour  in  advance  and  paying  for  it  out  of 
savings  made  on  the  aggregate  Navy  Votes  for  1905-6.  Readers 
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interested  in  the  subject  may  turn  to  the  correspondence  between  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Treasury  on  the  latter  item.  My  lords  of  the 
Treasury  '  received  the  intimation  with  some  surprise '  when  their 
lordships  of  the  Admiralty  expressed  their  intention  to  take  the 
course  described,  and  to  pay  in  advance  for  armour  required  in 
1906-7.  The  Treasury  further  indicated  their  non-preparedness  for  the 
announcement  that  the  reduction  of  one  and  a  half  millions  on  the 
Estimates  for  1906-7,  announced  in  Lord  Cawdor's  statement  of 
November  last,  was  contingent  on  '  an  expenditure  of  280,0002.  for 
purposes  other  than  those  for  which  Parliament  had  granted  the 
money.'  Finally,  a  supplementary  estimate  was  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  March,  an  interesting  debate  arose  thereon,  and  the  incident 
is  now  closed.  It  has  had  the  useful  effect  of  indicating  how  18  per 
cent,  of  the  reduction  made  for  1906-7  has  been  obtained  ;  and  the 
Comptroller-  and  Audi  tor- General  will  doubtless  deal  further  with  the 
point  when  reporting  on  the  Navy  accounts  for  1905-6. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  Navy  Estimates  for  1906-7  and  those  for 
last  year  are  in  close  agreement,  except  as  regards  Vote  8,  which 
provides  (in  three  sections)  for  shipbuilding,  maintenance,  and  repairs 
at  an  aggregate  cost  of  13,823,0002. — 43  per  cent,  of  the  total  estimate. 
On  this  vote  a  reduction  of  1,590,0002.  is  made  as  compared  with 
last  year,  and  about  4,600,0002.  as  compared  with  1904-5.  The 
second  section  of  Vote  8  provides  for  materiel,  including  stores  for  the 
fleet  and  dockyards.  On  this  section  a  change  has  been  made  in  the 
system  of  accounts ;  the  apparent  decrease  from  1904-5  is  nearly 
two  millions,  and  the  real  decrease  about  1,378,0002.  The  magnitude 
of  the  change  made  this  year  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  average  sum  provided  annually  in  the  seven  preceding 
financial  years  has  been  about  4,900,0002.  ;  whereas  the  corresponding 
provision  for  1906-7  (on  the  old  basis  of  accounts)  is  3,400,0002. — 
less  than  70  per  cent,  of  that  average.  In  Lord  Cawdor's  statement 
it  was  explained  that  a 

general  revision  of  reserves  has  taken  place  and  clearance  of  obsolete  stock  is 
in  progress  ;  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  essential  stores  in  time  of  war  or 
other  emergency  have  been  developed,  and  the  saving  of  the  storage  of  large 
reserves  in  Government  buildings  for  emergency  in  quantities  out  of  all 
proportion  to  turnover  is  thus  avoided. 

In  another  passage  it  was  explained  that 

in  considering  the  Supply  Votes  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  utilisation  of 
the  stocks  of  articles  that  had  accumulated  at  the  several  naval  establishments, 
for  requirements  being  met  by  supplies  under  standing  contracts,  and  for  the 
avoidance  of  further  accumulations  of  stocks  of  articles  that  can  be  readily 
obtained  from  the  trade  or  open  market  in  this  country. 

It  is  unquestionably  desirable  to  prevent  undue  accumulation 
of  stores,  with  consequent  deterioration  of  many  articles,  and  danger 
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of  other  articles  becoming  obsolete  before  issue  if  kept  in  store  for 
long  periods.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet 
and  its  capability  for  prompt  and  continuous  action  in  time  of  war 
depend  largely  upon  the  maintenance  of  adequate  stocks  of  naval 
stores  in  the  dockyards,  such  a  sweeping  reduction  as  has  been  made — 
probably  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  for  the  coming  year — requires 
to  be  most  carefully  considered.  In  his  speech  introducing  the 
Estimates  Mr.  Robertson  recognised  this  large  depletion  of  stocks, 
and  alluded  to  its  effect  in  reducing  the  Estimates  for  1906-7.  He 
also  said  that  he  did  *  not  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy 
or  the  sufficiency  of  the  stores  will  be  found  to  have  suffered  by  this 
operation.'  To  what  extent  Mr.  Robertson  may  have  been  able  to 
make  personal  investigation  in  the  short  time  since  he  took  office 
we  have  no  information ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  his  concurrence  with 
action  taken  by  the  preceding  Board  is  satisfactory.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  Store  Vote  has  been  reduced,  and  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  diminish  expenditure  by  drawing  upon  stocks  for  a  year  or 
two.  It  may  be  hoped  that  when  the  Store  Vote  is  reached  the  House 
of  Commons  will  receive  more  detailed  information  on  this  important 
subject ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  hereafter  to  read  what  the  Comp- 
troller- and  Auditor-General  has  to  say  thereon.  Unfortunately  that 
report  will  not  be  available  to  the  public  for  some  time  to  come, 
when  its  criticisms  will  be  belated.  The  report  for  1904-5  has 
just  appeared,  and  gives  about  4,600,OOOL  as  the  value  of  stocks  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1905,  so  that  the  reduction  of  the  vote  in  1906-7 
involves  a  reduction  in  stocks  of  over  10  per  cent. 

The  maintenance  of  completed  ships  in  good  repair  is  essential 
to  the  fighting  efficiency  of  our  fleet.  The  new  Estimates  show  a 
reduction  of  16  per  cent,  in  the  provision  made  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  and  sea  stores  as  compared  with  the  Estimates  for  last  year  ; 
the  writer  may  be  pardoned  therefore  for  resuming  a  discussion  begun 
in  these  pages  in  July  1905.  At  that  time  the  subject  could  be  dealt 
with  only  in  general  terms.  Mr.  Pretyman  had  declined  to  give 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  savings  which  were  expected 
to  result  from  striking  off  a  number  of  ships  from  the  effective  list. 
Appeals  for  information  had  been  made  by  the  present  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  and  other  speakers  during  the  Naval 
debates,  but  had  been  fruitless.  It  became  obvious,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  that  no  exact  official  estimate  had  been  made, 
although  claims  had  been  put  forward  repeatedly  that  very  large 
savings  would  result  from  the  removal  of  obsolete  ships  from  the 
official  Navy  List.  Lord  Cawdor's  last  statement,  however,  contains 
an  official  estimate — in  '  skeleton  '  form,  it  is  true,  and  in  c  round  ' 
figures,  but  still  worth  having.  According  to  it  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance for  the  entire  fleet,  except  ships  building,  was  3,950,OOOZ. 
under  the  former  organisation,  and  will  be  3,105,OOOZ.  under  the 
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new  organisation.  No  direct  or  complete  statement  is  appended  to 
this  estimate  showing  how  the  anticipated  economy  of  845,000/. 
per  annum — 21  per  cent,  of  the  former  cost — is  to  be  effected.  The 
subject  of  '  obsolescence  of  warships  '  is  treated  at  great  length  ;  and 
this  circumstance,  taken  in  association  with  former  speeches  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Pretyman,  and  other  responsible  persons,  makes 
it  fair  to  assume  that  the  principal  cause  of  anticipated  economy 
on  maintenance  and  repairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  removal  of  obsolete 
ships.  After  a  careful  study  of  Lord  Cawdor's  statement  and  of  all 
available  official  documents  the  writer  desires  to  place  on  record  his 
opinion  :  (1)  that  the  '  weeding-out '  of  ships  from  the  effective  list 
during  the  last  two  years  cannot  have  effected  a  reduction  of  845,000/. 
per  annum  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  ;  (2)  that  the  estimate 
of  3,105,000?.  for  the  future  annual  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  fleet  is 
insufficient.  The  principal  reasons  for  these  conclusions  will  be 
briefly  stated,  but  it  is  first  necessary  to  examine  closely  what  has 
been  done  in  the  last  two  years. 

Official  statements,  made  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  asserted 
that  155  ships  had  been  '  weeded  out.'  In  this  Review  last  May  it 
was  shown  that  these  statements  were  misleading,  being  contradicted 
by  Parliamentary  returns  supplied  by  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Cawdor's 
statement  reiterates  the  claim,  and  repeats  the  number,  alleging 
that  after  '  a  searching  criticism  of  all  ships  belonging  to  the  Navy 
in  order  to  estimate  their  value  as  fighting  machines '  it  was  decided 
to  relegate  '  some  150  ships  to  the  non-effective  list.'  Of  course 
Lord  Cawdor  is  not  responsible  for  the  number  of  ships  said  to 
have  been  removed ;  but  his  statement  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged,  although  in  dealing  with  it  some  repetition  of  previous 
analyses  must  be  made.  The  Parliamentary  Paper  in  question  is 
No.  74,  Part  II.,  of  March  1905 ;  it  can  be  bought  for  a  penny,  and 
gives  particulars  of  155  ships  said  to  be  '  struck  off  the  list  of  effective 
ships  of  war,'  divided  into  five  groups.  The  first  group  contains 
twenty-seven  vessels  described  as  '  of  comparatively  small  fighting 
value,  whose  armaments  have  not  been  surrendered.'  Of  these 
twenty-seven  vessels,  ten  second-class  protected  cruisers  and  six 
third  class  are  specifically  named  in  another  Admiralty  return,  issued 
in  the  same  month,  as  vessels  '  not  struck  off  the  effective  list.'  When 
the  discrepancy  was  pointed  out  it  was  officially  explained  that 
these  twenty-seven  vessels  were  to  be  treated  as  reserves  to  meet 
the  '  waste  of  war ' ;  yet  no  money  was  to  be  spent  upon  their 
maintenance.  The  writer  asserted  that  such  neglect  must  involve 
serious  deterioration  ;  it  has  since  been  stated  in  the  Press  that  orders 
have  been  given  to  preserve  the  machinery  and  armament  fittings 
of  vessels  in  this  group,  placed  at  the  Motherbank,  in  the  Medway, 
the  Kyles  of  Bute,  and  elsewhere.  Whether  this  amendment  of  the 
original  orders  is  true  or  not,  official  utterances  indicate  clearly  that 
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these  twenty-seven  vessels  ought  to  be  regarded  as  still  effective 
for  service.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  their  unfitness  for  the 
'  first  fighting  line  * ;  but  no  one  has  imagined  that  such  vessels  would 
find  a  place  in  the  line  of  battle,  having  regard  to  the  ages  of  the 
armoured  ships  and  the  types  of  protected  and  unprotected  craft. 
The  total  of  155  vessels  '  struck  off  '  is  thus  diminished  to  128. 

A  second  group  includes  thirty-six  '  ships  available  for  subsidiary 
purposes  of  war,  four  cruisers,  fifteen  sloops,  and  seventeen  gunboats. 
To  these  a  third  group  is  added,  containing  a  sea-going  tug  and 
a  gunboat.  These  thirty-eight  vessels  are  not  intended  to  be  used 
for  fighting  purposes.  Certainly  none  of  them  ever  had  a  place  in 
the  '  first  fighting  line  ' ;  but  the  gunboats  and  sloops  are  able  to 
perform  certain  services  in  connection  with  the  protection  of  British 
interests  abroad  that  larger  vessels  cannot  fulfil.  This  is  admitted, 
somewhat  grudgingly,  by  the  Admiralty  '  Statement  of  Policy.' 
Whatever  use  may  be  made  of  these  vessels  it  is  obviously  absurd 
to  treat  them  as  not  needing  further  expenditure  for  maintenance  if 
the  official  plan  of  campaign  contemplates  their  employment.  Making 
this  further  deduction  from  the  grand  total  of  155  ships,  the  real 
number  classed  as  '  vessels  obsolete,  for  sale,  &c. ;  guard,  receiving, 
school  ships,  &c.,'  falls  to  ninety  ships.  From  this  number  further 
deductions  must  be  made  before  the  real  effect  of  action  taken  in  the 
last  two  years  can  be  ascertained. 

A  safe  guide  as  to  the  effective  ships  of  the  Koyal  Navy  at  any 
date  can  be  found  in  the  annual  returns  with  which  the  name  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  associated,  supplemented  by  reference  to  other 
official  publications.  Applying  this  test  to  the  Parliamentary  return 
(74,  Part  II.)  of  ships  struck  off  the  effective  list,  certain  interesting 
results  are  obtained.  No  fewer  than  twenty-five  out  of  the  ninety  ships 
obsolete,  for  sale,  &c.,  were  hulks  used  for  harbour  services — guard- 
ships,  receiving-ships,  school-ships,  &c.  The  construction  of  naval 
barracks  and  training  establishments  on  shore,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  initiated  long  ago%  the  execution  of  which  is  now  nearing 
completion,  has  rendered  the  continued  employment  of  these  vessels 
unnecessary ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  were  previously 
reckoned  among  6  effective  ships  of  war.'  Similarly  four  old  sea-going 
training-ships  having  finished  their  service  would  naturally  have  disap- 
peared without  comment ;  yet  their  names  swell  the  list.  Eleven  small 
gunboats  used  in  connection  with  the  gunnery  schools  and  for  minor 
harbour  services  are  similarly  included.  Altogether  forty-seven 
vessels  out  of  the  ninety  named  in  the  return,  and  included  in  the 
grand  total  of  155  ships,  were  absolutely  non-effective  for  war.  The 
question  of  their  disposal  was  one  merely  of  convenience  ;  and, 
following  precedent,  they  would  have  been  sold  or  broken  up  without 
remark. 

The  action  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  resolves  itself,  there- 
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fore,  when  examined  closely,  into  a  removal  from  the  effective  list 
of  forty -three  vessels  made  up  as  follows  :  Four  armoured  cruisers, 
three   second-class   protected   cruisers,    fifteen  third-class   protected 
cruisers,  seven  unprotected  third-class  cruisers,  eight  torpedo  gun- 
boats, six  gunboats  and  sloops.     Out  of  the  forty-three  vessels  a 
considerable  number  were  on  their  'last  legs,'  the  designs  having 
been  prepared  twenty  or  more  years  ago  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
they  would  have  disappeared  from  the  effective  list  shortly.     This 
statement  covers  all  the  small  unprotected  craft — fifteen  in  number — 
except  six  torpedo  gunboats  of  the  Sharpshooter  class.     It  also  applies 
to  the  Arethusa,  designed  twenty-seven  years  ago,  whose  sister-ships 
have  been  assigned  to  subsidiary  services,  and  to  the  Warspite,  de- 
signed twenty-five  years  ago.     Hence  one  arrives  at  the  total  of 
twenty-six  vessels  of  more  modern  types  actually  removed,  this  total 
being  made  up  of  three  armoured  cruisers  (Orlando  type),  two  pro- 
tected second-class  cruisers   (Mersey  type),  fifteen  protected  third- 
class  cruisers,  and  six  torpedo  gunboats.     These  vessels,  of  course, 
did  not  belong  to  the  first  fighting  line,  but  they  were  equal  or  superior 
in  fighting  efficiency  to  vessels  of  similar  types,  and  of  about  the 
same  age,  still  maintained  on  the  effective  list  of  foreign  navies.     Their 
sudden  withdrawal,  therefore,  involved  a  corresponding  diminution 
in  our  reserves  of  ships.     The  manner  in  which  that  withdrawal  was 
carried  out  also  challenged  criticism.     Telegraphic  orders  to  foreign 
stations  put  out  of  commission  at  once  ships  which  had  been  recently 
and  thoroughly  refitted  and  left  them  to  deteriorate  in  distant  ports. 
Some  vessels  actually  remained  in  commission  for  a  year  or  so  after 
they  were  described  as  '  thrown  upon  the  scrap-heap.'     There  was 
no  real  need  for  urgency  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  even  if  it  had  been 
of  undoubted  merit,  and  its  wisdom  was  questioned  by  many  whose 
opinions  were  entitled  to  respect.    What  made  the  change  of  policy 
still  more  remarkable  was  that  it  occurred  under  the  administration 
of  a  Board  of  Admiralty  which  had  authorised  in  recent  years  large 
expenditure  on  repairs  of  vessels  struck  off  the  list.    A  new  First 
Sea  Lord  had  taken  office,  it  is  true;  but  not  long  before  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  in  that  capacity  necessarily  shared 
responsibility  for    expenditure   on   ships    subsequently   condemned. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  look  for  full  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  this  sudden  volte-face.    The  official  literature  on  the  subject  was 
voluminous  enough.     The  advantages  and  economies  anticipated  from 
new  departures  were   described  in  detail,   but  awkward  questions 
such  as  those  to  which  reference  has  been  made  were  evaded.     They 
cannot  be  ignored,  because  the  Comptroller-  and  Auditor-General  in 
his  official  reports  has  drawn  attention  to  the  facts.     His  Report  on 
Dockyard  Expense  Accounts  for  1904-5  (published  a  few  days  ago) 
tabulates  expenditure  incurred  during  the  three  years  ending  the 
31st  of  March,  1905,  on  repairs  and  refits  of  vessels  '  weeded  out ' 
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under  the  new  scheme.  The  total  expenditure  was  338,000?.,  and  of 
this  about  150,000?.  was  spent  on  the  twenty-six  vessels  of  modern 
types  mentioned  above.  More  than  100,0002.  was  spent  on  the 
fifteen  third-class  protected  cruisers  now  treated  as  worthless,  many 
of  which  compare  well  with  vessels  recently  completed  or  refitted  by 
foreign  navies. 

Lord  Cawdor  devotes  a  lengthy  section  of  his  statement  to  the 
'  obsolescence  of  warships.'  He  does  not  explain,  however,  why 
ships  were  '  scrapped '  immediately  after  large  expenditure  was  in- 
curred upon  their  refits.  The  difficulties  of  the  Admiralty  in  deciding 
when  ships  shall  be  struck  off  the  effective  list  are  emphasised. 
Similar  difficulties  have  always  existed,  and  the  process  of  elimination 
has  to  go  on  in  every  fleet.  No  doubt  '  changes  are  far  more  rapid 
and  far-reaching  in  extent  than  ever  before '  ;  but  all  navies  are 
subject  to  like  conditions.  Naval  force  is  a  strictly  relative  term ; 
those  responsible  for  the  Royal  Navy  must  see  to  it  that  in  both 
materiel  and  personnel,  in  the  first  fighting  line  and  in  reserves  of 
ships,  our  position  is  assured.  The  sound  principle  is  accepted  that 
'  general  conditions  have  to  be  assessed,  doubtful  ships  compared 
with  those  of  other  countries,  and  a  classification  of  their  fighting 
value  arrived  at.'  But  the  application  of  that  principle  does  not 
justify  striking  off  the  effective  list  ships  of  comparatively  modern 
types,  while  France  and  Germany  are  careful  to  retain  vessels  of  less 
power,  and  in  the  United  States  the  need  for  similar  vessels  is  recog- 
nised. If  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  who  are  responsible,  had  simply 
stated  that  our  reserves  remained  ample  in  all  classes  of  ships,  after 
the  revision  of  the  effective  list,  the  position  would  be  intelligible  and 
controversy  would  cease.  That  course  has  not  been  followed,  and 
instead  one  finds  only  general  assertions  like  the  following  :  '  A 
large  refit  to  pay  for  itself  must  make  a  ship  efficient  for  at  least 
three  years.  The  question  to  be  answered  is,  Is  such  and  such  a  ship 
really  worth  making  efficient  for  three  years  to  come  ?  ' 

The  practical  facts  worth  noting  are  that  in  foreign  navies — especi- 
ally those  of  France  and  Germany — it  is  thought  worth  while  to  expend 
large  sums  on  ships  not  superior  to  those  struck  off  the  Royal  Navy 
List,  in  order  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  ships.  In  Germany,  as  is  well 
known,  the  Navy  Bill  provides  for  building  new  and  more  powerful 
vessels  to  take  the  place  of  existing  units  in  the  fleet  when  the  latter 
attain  certain  ages.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  vessels  which  have 
been  nominally  replaced  by  new  ships  are  taken  in  hand,  thoroughly 
repaired,  modernised,  in  some  cases  re-armed,  and  kept  as  reserves. 
This  action  is  based  on  former  British  practice,  and  deserves  careful 
consideration.  One  example  of  recent  foreign  action  out  of  many 
may  be  given.  The  Hertha  class  of  protected  cruisers  in  the  German 
Navy  date  from  1895,  are  about  5,600  tons  displacement,  steam 
nineteen  knots,  and  are  armed  with  two  8'2-inch  and  eight  5' 9-inch 
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guns.  It  is  stated  that  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  refitted  at  a  cost 
of  50,OOOZ.  per  vessel,  and  to  have  new  boilers.  On  our  side  there  is 
a  disposition  to  treat  protected  cruisers  as  of  little  value,  and  to  sell 
armoured  cruisers  of  the  Orlando  class,  which  in  speed,  armament, 
and  protection  are  not  inferior  to  the  Herthas. 

The  doctrine  that  thorough  refits  should  be  based  on  preparation 
for  a  minimum  period  of  three  years'  further  active  and  continuous 
service  obviously  does  not  apply  to  reserves  of  ships.  Continuous 
attention  to  machinery  and  armaments  is  essential  to  readiness  for  use 
in  time  of  need.  Neglect  of  this  elementary  precaution  in  regard  to 
vessels  nominally  retained  as  reserves,  but  on  which  it  was  stated  that 
no  money  would  be  spent,  was  the  feature  in  the  Admiralty  scheme  as 
first  announced,  which  was  condemned  by  all  practical  shipbuilders  and 
shipowners,  and  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned.  Without  expending 
large  sums  or  modernising  fittings  and  equipments,  these  older  ships 
can  be  kept  in  good  order,  so  far  as  all  items  are  concerned  which 
affect  their  sea-going  capability  and  fighting  efficiency ;  and  nothing 
more  is  needed. 

[  Throughout  the  official  apologia  there  runs  a  tacit  assumption 
that  only  recent  and  powerful  classes  of  warships  need  be  considered, 
and  that,  under  existing  conditions,  smaller,  earlier,  and  weaker 
vessels  are  of  little  value.  This  assumption  is  contrary  to  experience 
and  to  the  teachings  of  history.  There  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  room  for  many  types  in  a  great  service  like  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  a  need  for  vessels  having  no  pretensions  to  places  in  the  first 
fighting-line.  In  a  lengthy  passage  the  attempt  is  made  to  justify 
the  withdrawal  from  foreign  stations  of  numerous  small  vessels  which 
have  hitherto  given  local  protection  to  British  interests.  Stress  is 
laid  on  the  recent  '  imposing  and  ubiquitous  display  of  the  flag 
and  of  naval  power,  never  before  attained  by  the  Royal  Navy.'  It 
remains  certain,  however,  that  these  imposing  displays  are  possible 
only  under  peace  conditions,  and,  whatever  may  be  their  value,  they 
cannot  afford  ready  and  local  protection  of  our  interests  abroad 
such  as  has  hitherto  been  available.  Moreover,  they  cannot  be 
extended  to  many  important  localities.  Gunboats  may  each  '  cost 
12,000?.  a  year  for  upkeep ' ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  have 
them  at  that  price.  The  statement  says  :  '  Since  it  is  conceivable 
that  isolated  cases  may  arise  where  it  may  still  be  convenient  to 
make  use  of  a  gunboat,  small  vessels  are  kept  in  reserve  at  appropriate 
bases,  .  .  .  not  necessarily  in  commission,  but  ready,  if  required,  for 
special  purposes.'  This  somewhat  grudging  admission  that  gun- 
boats are  not  entirely  '  played  out '  is  interesting,  and  its  practical 
value  depends  upon  the  care  taken  to  maintain  these  vessels  at  the 
*  appropriate  bases.'  If  they  are  not  properly  dealt  with  they  will 
certainly  not  be  ready  when  required. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  it  appears  that  the  real  clearance  of 
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ships  from  the  effective  list  amounted  to  forty-three  out  of  the  reputed 
total  of  155,  twenty-six  of  the  forty- three  being  of  comparatively 
modern  types.     The  first  cost  of  these  forty-three  vessels  was,  roughly, 
5J  millions  sterling,  and  this  original  capital  value  is  the  true  basis — 
as  explained  in  a  previous  article — on  which  the  annual  charge  for 
maintenance  and  repairs  should  be  estimated.     A  liberal  allowance 
for  this  charge  would  be  about  250,00$.     The  official  estimate  shows 
a  total  saving  per  annum  of  845,000?.,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  explain 
how  the  difference  can  be  accounted  for.     Of  course,  there  are  the 
hulks,  harbour  ships,  &c.,  which  had  to  be  maintained,  but  no  one 
will  assert  that  they  cost  anything  like  600,OOOZ.  per  annum.     More- 
over, it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  barracks  and  store  establish- 
ments, which  have  taken  the  place  of  harbour  ships,  have  involved 
very  large  expenditure  under  the  Naval  Works  Loan  Bill,  and  will 
require  large  annual  outlay  for  maintenance  and  amortisation  of  the 
loan,  which  outlay  must  be  set  against  the  former  upkeep   of  the 
harbour  ships.     Obviously,  further  information  is  desirable  in  regard 
to  these  changes,  and  in  no  point  is  it  needed  more  than  in  respect 
of  the  actual  expenditure  on  ships  still  reckoned  available  as  fighting 
reserves  and  for  subsidiary  purposes  in  war.     The  writer's  conclusion, 
from    independent    investigation,  is    that    the    official    estimate    of 
3,105,000?.  for  the  annual  expenditure  on  repairs,  maintenance,  and 
sea  stores  for  the  existing  fleet  is  considerably  less  than  the  amount 
which  ought  to  be  provided,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  capital 
value  of  that  fleet  approaches  ninety  millions  sterling,  exclusive  of  ships 
building.     Repairs  may  be  postponed  for  a  time.     This  has  been  done 
repeatedly  in  the  past,  and  has  always  been  followed  by  large  sub- 
sequent expenditure.     The  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  in  a 
report  just  presented,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1904-5 
certain  important  refits  were  postponed  or  abandoned,  with  a  diminu- 
tion of   nearly  264,000?.  in  actual  expenditure  on  upkeep  as  com- 
pared with  the  Estimates.     Obviously  this  condition  of  affairs  cannot 
be  perpetuated  without  serious  detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  it  is  as  necessary  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
maintenance  of  completed  ships  as  to  provide  for  new  construction 
on  a  proper  scale. 

Closely  connected  with  the  claims  made  for  '  savings  effected  by 
weeding- out  useless  ships '  is  that  relating  to  '  savings  on  works.' 
Lord  Cawdor  on  this  head  remarks  :  '  Many  projects  which  appeared 
inevitable  owing  to  want  of  dockyard  accommodation  can  be  abandoned. 
.  .  .  The  saving  here  has  been  about  five  millions  sterling.'  This  is  an 
explicit  statement ;  none  the  less  it  needs  explanation.  It  can  hardly 
be  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that  by  removing  forty-three  ships 
from  the  effective  list  and  forty-seven  ships  from  the  list  for  '  harbour 
services,'  &c.,  a  saving  of  five  millions  sterling  has  been  effected  on 
works  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fleet.  If  it  means  that, 
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after  fuller  consideration,  the  Admiralty  has  decided  to  abandon  as 
unnecessary  great  extensions  contemplated  at  Chatham  dockyard, 
and  to  diminish  outlay  at  Rosyth  and  other  places,  so  reducing  ex- 
penditure (previously  declared  to  be  necessary)  by  five  millions  sterling, 
the  position  is  intelligible  ;  but  it  is  not  creditable  to  those  responsible 
for  the  original  schemes.  The  term  '  savings '  does  not  appear  ap- 
propriate in  these  circumstances.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  carry  the  system  much  beyond  the  amount  named  by  first  putting 
forward  inflated  or  ill-considered  Estimates,  and  then  adopting  some 
modest  scheme.  Here,  again,  the  large  expenditure  on  buildings  for 
naval  barracks,  training  establishments,  &c.,  just  mentioned  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  ships  struck  off  are  of  comparatively  light  draught  and  moderate 
dimensions,  so  that  accommodation  for  them  in  our  naval  ports  could 
be  found  in  berths  quite  unsuitable  for  larger  and  more  modern  vessels. 
The  primary  cause  of  the  great  outlay  (seventeen  to  eighteen  millions) 
in  adapting  naval  ports  to  the  present  needs  of  the  fleet  is  the  enor- 
mous growth  in  dimensions  and  draught  of  battleships  and  cruisers  of 
recent  construction,  and  in  the  larger  numbers  of  vessels. 

Reference  is  made  also  in  Lord  Cawdor's  statement  to  economies 
resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of  smaller  ships  from  foreign  stations. 
It  is  stated  that,  so  long  as  they  remained,  yards,  hospitals,  &c.,  had 
to  be  maintained  for  the  repair  and  equipment  of  the  small  craft. 
Then  follows  a  passage  that  deserves  quotation  in  full :  '  Now  that 
large  ships,  capable  of  conveniently  making  passages  across  the  ocean, 
do  the  work  of  these  smaller  vessels,  the  home  ports  can  to  a  great 
extent  do  the  repairs  and  equipment.'  Everyone  knows  that  the 
small  ships  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  '  making  passages  across 
the  ocean ' — '  conveniently '  or  otherwise — if  it  had  been  thought 
desirable  to  bring  them  home  for  repairs  and  to  leave  the  stations 
undermanned  for  a  time.  Everyone  recognises  also  that  our  foreign 
naval  establishments  were  primarily  created  and  subsequently  developed 
as  bases  for  British  fleets,  and  not  as  refuges  for  small  craft.  This  is 
demonstrated  conclusively  by  the  scale  of  dock  accommodation 
provided  at  Halifax,  Bermuda,  Esquimalt,  the  Cape,  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  the  North  American  Station,  and 
Bermuda  in  particular,  received  great  extensions  of  accommodation 
for  large  ships  when  the  present  First  Sea  Lord  was  Controller  of  the 
Navy,  not  long  before  his  appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief .  Those 
who  followed  the  debates  on  the  Navy  Estimates  last  year  will  recollect 
that  Mr.  Pretyman  (then  representing  the  Admiralty)  sketched  a 
programme  under  which  these  foreign  naval  establishments  were  to  be 
locked  up  during  peace  and  again  brought  into  use  when  war  threatened. 
That  is  the  substance  of  the  statement  made  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  obviously  unlikely  to  prove  workable  or  satisfactory  as  regards 
war  requirements,  although  it  might  have  resulted  in  lessened  peace' 
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expenditure.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  announced  that  the  Canadian 
Government  will  take  charge  of  the  yards  at  Halifax  and  Esquimalt, 
which  is  a  much  better  arrangement,  and  should  prevent  the  possibility 
of  embarrassments  occurring,  such  as  would  have  been  inevitable 
when  (if  ever)  the  '  unlocking  '  process  had  been  undertaken.  Bases 
for  the  fleet  are  no  less  necessary  now  than  they  have  been  in  the  past ; 
their  maintenance  necessarily  involves  expenditure  which  must  be 
met ;  but  they  may  be  well  worth  retaining  at  considerable  cost,  and, 
if  they  are  to  be  of  service  in  war,  they  must  be  thoroughly  organised 
and  kept  efficient  during  peace. 

New  construction  is  more  generally  interesting,  although  not 
more  important,  than  questions  relating  to  maintenance  and  repairs. 
Many  suggestive  facts  lie  buried  in  the  mass  of  figures  appearing  in 
the  Navy  Estimates,  and  some  of  the  more  important  may  be  brought 
to  light.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  provision  for  1906-7 
(9,671,7602.)  is  about  265,0002.  less  than  that  made  last  year.  This 
apparent  reduction  has  been  met,  however,  by  the  purchase  of  armour 
out  of  the  Navy  votes  for  1904-5  to  the  value  of  about  280,0002. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1906,  there  will  be  under  construction  six 
battleships,  ten  armoured  cruisers,  eighteen  destroyers,  and  fifteen 
submarines  During  the  coming  financial  year  it  is  proposed  to  begin 
four  armoured  vessels,  seventeen  destroyers,  and  twelve  submarines. 
From  Mr.  Robertson's  statement  when  introducing  the  Estimates  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  programme  of  additional  new  construction 
has  not  been  definitely  accepted  by  the  new  Government.  The 
designs  of  the  vessels  have  not  been  decided,  and  it  is  consequently 
impossible  to  say  what  total  liability  would  be  incurred  if  they  were 
all  laid  down.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  approximate  to  that  liability, 
having  regard  to  particulars  of  cost  for  recent  types.  On  this  basis 
(excluding  armaments,  ammunition,  and  consumable  stores)  the 
aggregate  cost  of  the  vessels  named  should  be  something  like  eight 
millions  sterling.  The  total  provision  made  towards  this  liability 
during  1906-7  is  about  £60,0002.— less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  total 
cost !  In  the  Estimates  for  1905-6  it  was  proposed  to  begin  during 
the  financial  year  one  battleship  (the  Dreadnought),  four  armoured 
cruisers,  eighteen  destroyers,  and  eleven  submarines.  For  reasons 
which  have  not  been  explained  only  three  of  the  armoured  cruisers 
have  been  begun,  but  all  the  other  vessels  have  been  ordered.  The 
total  liability  (exclusive  of  armaments,  &c.)  for  the  vessels  actually 
ordered  in  1905-6  probably  approximates  to  eight  millions  sterling, 
and  the  provision  made  in  the  Estimates  for  this  additional  programme 
was  about  1,332,0002. — twice  as  much  as  the  corresponding  provision 
made  for  new  ships  of  about  the  same  total  cost  in  the  Estimates  for 
the  coming  year.  Lord  Cawdor  and  his  colleagues  obviously  did  not 
contemplate  rapid  advancement  of  the  new  ships  when  the  Estimates 
were  framed,  and  Lord  Tweedmouth  has  ample  time  to  consider  the 
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proposals  of  his  predecessor  before  adopting  or  amending  them. 
Good  reasons  exist  for  thorough  consideration  of  the  new  programme. 
Mr.  Robertson,  in  the  debate  early  in  March,  '  claimed  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  in  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  Estimates,'  and 
his  attitude  will  command  general  approval. 

The  circumstances  of  the  moment  are  exceptional.  In  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  discussions  are  in  progress 
preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  new  programmes.  It  is  of 
supreme  importance  that  the  action  of  the  Admiralty  should  be  based 
upon  full  information  in  regard  to  the  numbers  and  types  of  ships 
actually  laid  down  abroad.  The  practical  annihilation  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  the  alliance  with  Japan,  and  our  cordial  relations  with  France 
and  the  United  States,  all  combine  to  render  our  naval  position  more 
assured  than  it  has  been  since  the  ironclad  reconstruction  began  fifty 
years  ago.  Our  unrivalled  resources  in  shipbuilding  and  engineering 
enable  us  to  surpass  all  rivals  in  rapidity  as  well  as  in  economy  of 
warship  construction.  Starting  after  other  nations  are  committed  to 
distinctive  types,  we  can  have  more  powerful  vessels  completed  for 
service  before  their  possible  rivals  are  ready.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to 
sacrifice  advantages  such  as  these,  or  to  '  force  the  pace '  at  which 
other  nations  will  proceed,  by  laying  down  our  ships  sooner  than  is 
necessary  to  secure  suitable  dates  of  completion.  Long  experience 
confirms  the  wisdom  of  this  policy ;  no  sufficient  reason  has  been 
found  for  its  supersession.  Everything  done  here  is  narrowly  scruti- 
nised abroad,  and  influences  foreign  programmes.  Our  lead  is  un- 
doubted and  can  be  maintained,  without  hurry  or  flurry,  provided 
that  proper  financial  provision  is  made  and  appropriate  action  taken 
at  the  right  time. 

Lord  Cawdor's  statement  explains  the  shipbuilding  policy  of  his 
Board.  It  recites  well-established  reasons  for  building  ships  rapidly 
after  they  are  commenced  ;  and  states  that  c  the  Board  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  right  policy  is  to  make  out  their  programme  of 
shipbuilding  for  the  next  year  only.'  This  has  been  done  by  successive 
Boards  since  the  period  of  the  Naval  Defence  Act ;  any  disclosure  of 
intentions  beyond  the  financial  year  dealt  with  in  each  issue  of  the 
Navy  Estimates  is  undoubtedly  unwise.  c  Strategic  requirements  ' 
at  the  present  time  are  considered  to  '  necessitate  an  output  of  four 
large  armoured  ships  annually.'  '  Unless  unforeseen  contingencies 
arise  this  number  will  not  be  exceeded  ' ;  but  it  is  recognised  that 
arrangements  may  have  to  be  modified  to  meet  '  increase  of  naval 
power  abroad.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  shipbuilding  programme  and 
Navy  Estimates  generally  must  be  governed  always  by  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  day  and  by  our  relations  to  other 
Powers.  The  '  strategical  requirements '  have  t6  be  adjusted  to  suit 
the  policy ;  and  in  all  probability  the  proposed  annual  output  of 
four  armoured  ships  will  be  '  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance.' 
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The  '  period  of  building  '  a  '  large  armoured  ship  '  in  future  is  to  be 
two  years,  according  to  the  statement.  The  date  from  which  the 
'  period  of  building '  is  to  be  reckoned  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  most 
important.  If  the  practice  hitherto  followed  by  the  Admiralty  in 
dealing  with  private  firms  is  continued  in  operation,  the  period  of 
construction  will  be  reckoned  from  the  day  the  order  is  given  and  the 
necessary  drawings  and  specifications  supplied  for  guidance  in  building. 
Under  these  conditions  (in  the  writer's  judgment)  the  period  of  two 
years  is  not  likely  to  prove  sufficient,  in  average  circumstances, 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  for  service  of  large  armoured  ships 
of  novel  types.  The  official  date  at  which  the  keel  of  a  ship  is  *  laid 
down '  must  not  be  regarded  as  that  at  which  building  really  begins. 
In  all  cases  there  must  be  a  period  of  preliminary  arrangements,  during 
which  the  '  laying  off,'  preparation  of  working  drawings,  ordering  and 
delivery  of  materials,  and  earlier  stages  of  structural  work  are  in  hand, 
before  erection  on  the  building-slip  begins.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
three  or  four  months  to  be  occupied  actively  by  these  preliminaries 
for  a  large  ship,  even  in  well-organised  shipyards,  before  the  keel  is  laid. 
This  preliminary  period  ought  not  to  be  omitted  from  the  estimated 
*  period  of  construction,'  since  work  is  in  hand  for  the  vessel  both  in 
the  shipyard  and  in  other  manufacturing  establishments;  in  every 
Admiralty  contract  with  a  private  firm  it  has  been  included. 

If  the  date  of  laying  the  keel  is  taken  as  that  at  which  the  '  period 
of  construction '  begins,  altogether  misleading  and  anomalous  results 
may  be  obtained  in  comparing  periods  of  construction.  The  obvious 
tendency  would  be  to  advance  preliminary  work  of  all  kinds  to  the 
farthest  stage  before  laying  the  keel,  in  order  to  abridge  as  much  as 
possible  the  nominal  period  of  construction. 

Provided  the  facts  are  known  and  understood,  no  harm  is  done,  of 
course,  by  carrying  preliminary  work  to  any  extent  found  desirable, 
and  deferring  the  date  at  which  the  keel  is  laid.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  action  is  liable  to  cause  misunderstanding  as  to  the  actual  period 
occupied  in  completing  a  ship.  The  case  of  H.M.S.  Dreadnought  illus- 
trates this  statement.  That  ship  has  been  pressed  forward  at  an  unpre- 
cedented rate.  Full  use  has  been  made  of  the  resources  of  Portsmouth 
Dockyard,  and  of  many  great  private  establishments.  Workmen 
engaged  upon  the  vessel  have  worked  overtime  to  an  unusual  extent ; 
special  arrangements  are  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  organisation 
and  supervision  of  labour,  and  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained, 
for  which  those  concerned  have  received  well-merited  distinctions  at 
the  hands  of  his  Majesty  the  King.  The  official  date  for  'laying 
down '  the  Dreadnought  was  the  2nd  of  October,  1905 ;  she  was  launched 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1906,  and  at  that  time  it  was  stated  that 
nearly  six  thousand  tons  of  materials  had  been  worked  into  the  vessel. 
According  to  the  Navy  Estimates  it  was  proposed  to  spend  no  less  a 
sum  than  75,000?.  upon  her  for  dockyard  labour  up  to  the  31st  of  March, 
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1906 ;  and  the  new  Estimates  state  that,  as  now  anticipated,  expendi- 
ture on  labour  up  to  that  date  will  be  90,0002.  Anyone  conversant 
with  shipbuilding  knows  that  it  was  impossible  to  spend  such  a  sum  on 
labour  for  a  new  ship  in  six  months ;  and  that,  to  achieve  the  result, 
work  must  have  been  commenced  and  been  pressed  forward  at  Ports- 
mouth several  months  before  the  keel  was  laid.  The  large  dimensions 
of  the  ship  favoured  the  employment  of  great  numbers  of  workmen, 
when  materials  were  available.  As  above  described  preliminaries 
could  be  carried  very  far,  and  a  large  amount  of  the  structure  made 
ready  for  erection  before  the  keel  was  laid.  It  has  been  reported  in 
the  Press  that  even  the  heavy  steel  castings  were  delivered  and  ready 
to  go  into  place  at  that  date  ;  which  is  most  unusual,  and  must  have 
required  orders  to  have  been  given  long  before,  as  their  manufacture 
is  difficult.  During  this  preliminary  period  private  firms  were  also 
making  armour,  machinery,  boilers,  gun-mountings,  and  other  im- 
portant details,  the  early  delivery  of  which  was  essential  to  rapid 
completion. 

Before  the  close  of  March  1906,  according  to  the  new  Estimates, 
167,0002.  will  have  been  spent  on  propelling  and  other  machinery, 
100,0002.  on  gun-mountings  and  torpedo  tubes,  and  420,0002.  on  hull 
materials  and  armour ;  making,  with  labour  and  incidental  charges, 
a  grand  total  of  expenditure  in  1905-6  exceeding  835,0002. — this  is 
nearly  twice  the  amount  named  for  probable  expenditure  in  the  Esti- 
mates for  that  year.  The  mere  statement  of  these  figures  will  prove  to 
all  familiar  with  ship  construction  that  the  date  of  laying  the  keel  of  the 
Dreadnought  was  not  that  at  which  her  building  began,  and  that  the  pre- 
liminary stages  were  carried  to  an  unusual  extent  before  the  keel  was 
laid.  All  the  same,  the  advancement  actually  made  in  building  the  ship 
is  altogether  remarkable.  The  exceptional  character  of  the  expenditure 
on  the  Dreadnought  will  be  understood  better  when  compared  with  that 
on  the  New  Zealand,  also  built  at  Portsmouth.  The  keel  of  the  New 
Zealand  was  laid  on  the  9th  of  February,  1903.  Up  to  the  31st  of 
March,  1904 — about  thirteen  months  from  the  date  of  laying  down — 
95,0002.  had  been  spent  on  labour,  about  160,0002.  on  machinery, 
80,0002.  on  gun-mountings  and  torpedo  tubes,  and  312,0002.  on  hull 
materials  and  armour,  making  the  total  expenditure  nearly  700,0002., 
as  compared  with  835,0002.  on  the  Dreadnought  in  six  months  from 
the  laying  of  her  keel.  Since  the  Dreadnought  was  launched  almost 
daily  notices  of  her  rapid  advancement  have  appeared,  and  it  has 
been  stated  that  she  will  be  ready  for  her  trials  about  a  year  after  the 
keel  was  laid,  and  be  completed  for  service  about  sixteen  months 
from  that  date.  The  total  expenditure  proposed  for  1906-7  is  843,0002. ; 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  ship  (excluding  armament)  is  about 
1,680,0002.  ;  the  corresponding  cost  for  the  Britannia  (King  Edward 
class),  also  building  at  Portsmouth,  is  about  1,360,0002.  As  a  ship- 
building performance  this  will  be  unrivalled,  and  it  has  demanded 
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tremendous  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  But  while  these 
facts  are  recognised,  one  may  venture  to  ask  whether  there  was 
sufficient  reason  for  making  such  efforts,  and  whether  substantial 
advantages  will  be  obtained  from  the  extremely  rapid  construc- 
tion of  the  vessel.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that  what  has  been 
done  for  the  Dreadnought  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  expected 
reasonably  when  several  large  armoured  vessels  are  building  simul- 
taneously under  normal  conditions.  The  methods  followed  in  building 
the  Dreadnought  are  not  applicable  generally  or  on  a  large  scale.  It  is 
stated,  apparently  with  truth,  that  everything  else  at  Portsmouth 
has  been  subordinated  to  her  rapid  advancement,  and  private  firms 
are  said  to  have  been  called  upon  to  keep  all  her  requirements  in  the 
very  front  rank.  Large  as  are  her  dimensions,  she  is  but  one  ship, 
with  limited  requirements,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  distribute  work 
widely.  In  some  directions — particularly  in  regard  to  gun-mountings — 
what  is  possible  for  a  single  ship  is  not  possible  for  several  ships  build- 
ing simultaneously.  As  to  overtime  work  on  the  Dreadnought,  there 
have  been  serious  complaints,  and  the  conditions  of  a  Government 
dockyard  differ  essentially  from  those  of  private  yards.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  extremely  rapid  construc- 
tion of  the  Dreadnought  shows  the  way  to  general  or  important  improve- 
ments in  methods  previously  followed,  or  indicates  that  the  periods 
of  construction  can  be  greatly  abridged  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Apart  from  the  shipbuilding  aspect  of  the  matter,  one  may  inquire 
whether  it  has  been  altogether  wise  to  make  so  much  of  this  great 
battleship.  Whether  it  was  intended  or  not,  the  course  taken  has 
concentrated  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her ;  the  secrecy  which  has 
been  attempted  respecting  the  design  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
foreign  naval  authorities  have  not  failed  to  obtain  all  important 
particulars  of  the  design,  although  they  have  been  refused — nominally 
in  the  public  interest — when  asked  for  in  Parliament  last  session  by 
Mr.  Robertson.  The  new  Navy  Estimates  contain  no  information 
except  as  to  expenditure  ;  yet  there  have  been  repeated  statements — 
claiming  to  be  accurate — in  publications  of  repute,  giving  all  the 
leading  particulars.  This  matter  is  well  worth  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  Lord  Tweedmouth  and  his  colleagues,  and  of  members  of 
Parliament  generally.  It  is  not  a  question  of  asking  the  Admiralty 
for  information  in  regard  to  novel  structural  features,  protective 
arrangements  or  improvements,  which  may  have  been  introduced  into 
the  design.  All  that  is  asked  is  that  information  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Navy  Estimates  during  the  last 
twenty  years  shall  be  given  also  for  the  Dreadnought.  More  complete 
information  can  be  obtained  at  present  from  French,  German,  American, 
and  other  official  publications,  in  regard  to  ships  of  those  navies,  than 
is  obtainable  by  the  British  public  for  British  ships.  This  condition  of 
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affairs  is  indefensible,  and  should  be  ended.  The  refusal  of  informa- 
tion and  attempted  secrecy  goes  further  than  the  Dreadnought ;  indeed, 
from  small  beginnings  it  is  spreading.  Three  great  armoured  cruisers 
have  been  ordered  during  the  last  financial  year  from  three  leading 
private  firms.  It  is  anticipated  that  about  270,0002.  will  have  been 
earned  by  31st  of  March,  1906,  and  that  during  1906-7  over  two  and 
a  quarter  millions  will  be  earned.  But  no  information  is  given  in 
regard  to  contract  price,  dimensions,  and  characteristics  ;  the  phrases 
'  details  not  published '  or  '  details  not  yet  complete '  stand  in  the 
gaps  that  ought  to  be  filled,  if  well-established  practice  were  followed. 
Submarines  and  destroyers  are  similarly  treated,  for  reasons  impossible 
to  understand.  One  can  turn  to  the  French  Estimates  and  find  the 
fullest  particulars  of  dimensions  and  costs  for  all  classes  of  vessels, 
submarines  included ;  and  the  United  States  and  Germany  adopt  a 
similar  course  in  regard  to  new  construction.  In  doing  so  they  follow 
a  lead  set  by  this  country,  and  persist  therein,  while  our  practice  has 
been  changed  and  information  to  which  the  public  has  a  right  is 
refused. 

A  remarkable  contrast  may  be  noted  between  action  taken  here 
in  respect  to  the  design  of  the  Dreadnought  and  that  taken  recently 
in  France  in  connection  with  the  design  of  their  new  battleships. 
There  the  discussion  has  been  free  and  open.  The  Conseil  Superieur 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  the  British  Committee  on  Designs, 
yet  there  has  been  no  secrecy.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Conseil  and  those  of  the  reporter  on  the  Naval  Budget  (M.  Bos), 
as  well  as  the  opinions  of  others  competent  to  discuss  the  subject, 
have  been  considered  and  compared  before  a  decision  has  been 
reached.  The  question  of  armament,  for  example,  has  been  dealt 
with  thoroughly,  and  an  independent  line  has  been  taken.  One 
wonders  what  has  been  lost  by  this  publicity  and  conflict  of  opinion, 
as  against  the  secrecy  maintained,  or  supposed  to  be  maintained,  here. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  recall,  since  memories  are  short  in  these 
days  of  rapid  change,  what  was  done  by  the  Admiralty  in  1888-9, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  new  departure  in  types  of  battle- 
ships. The  circumstances  of  that  time  were  certainly  not  less  critical 
than  those  which  prevailed  when  the  Dreadnought  was  ordered. 
Alternative  designs  were  prepared  and  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
Board  and  by  a  number  of  eminent  naval  officers  who  were  called  into 
council.  A  decision  was  reached  as  to  the  type  of  battleship  most 
suitable  for  adoption,  and  official  papers  were  placed  before  Parliament 
giving  particulars  of  the  decision  and  the  principal  grounds  thereof. 
The  public  was  fully  informed,  and  the  action  of  the  Admiralty  was 
approved  universally.  No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  harm  was 
done  to  national  interests  by  that  publicity.  A  policy  withdrawn 
from  discussion  and  criticism  is  not  likely  to  be  the  best. 

The  lessons  of  the  recent  war  in  the  Far  East  as  affecting  naval 
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design  and  construction  have  been  much  talked  about  of  late.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  there  has  not  been  considerable  exaggera- 
tion and  hasty  deductions  in  this  matter.  Those  who  have  had  the 
best  opportunities  for  observation  have  been  practically  unanimous  in 
that  conclusion.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Japanese  authorities 
in  permitting  British  officers  to  accompany  Japanese  fleets,  the 
Admiralty  may  have  obtained  more  complete  and  valuable  information 
than  any  foreign  naval  authorities  possess,  and  that  knowledge  may 
have  exercised  considerable  influence  on  details  of  the  design  which 
can  and  should  be  kept  confidential.  But  particulars  of  length, 
breadth,  draught,  displacement,  speed,  coal  supply,  and  armament 
are  obviously  outside  that  category.  Further,  problems  of  strategy 
and  tactics  are  likely  to  find  better  solutions  when  they  are  thoroughly 
and  openly  discussed.  British  naval  officers  of  large  experience  and 
great  ability  have  urged  the  necessity  for  careful  investigation  and 
extended  experiment  of  many  features  affecting  armament,  speed, 
and  other  qualities  ;  and  their  opinions  should  not  be  ignored. 

The  naval  policy  of  the  British  Empire  is  a  great  public  interest,  if 
not  the  greatest.  It  is  contrary  to  precedent  to  shut  out  the  public 
from  information  in  regard  to  the  great  lines  of  policy  embodied  in 
our  naval  construction.  No  committee,  however  constituted,  can 
be  justified  in  demanding  blind  confidence  in  its  conclusions ;  no 
Board  of  Admiralty  is  justified  in  refusing  information  of  the  nature 
above  described.  Many  matters  of  detail  are  necessarily  treated  con- 
fidentially ;  but  the  light  and  air  of  publicity  and  criticism  are  essential 
to  healthy  development  and  true  progress.  Sir  John  Colomb's  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  respecting  the  policy  of  attempted 
secrecy,  hit  the  mark.  He  said,  '  What  was  the  use  of  talking 
about  secrecy  when  the  very  first  ship  of  a  type  would  disclose 
its  design  and  its  object  to  the  world  ? '  In  his  opinion,  which  many 
will  endorse,  such  secrecy  is  a  '  shelter-trench  in  which  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  collectively  and  individually  could  take  refuge  from  respon- 
sibility or  even  criticism.' 

W.  H.  WHITE. 
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MY    GRANDFATHERS    REMINISCENCES 

OF   ETON 

1809-1811 

The  following  Keminiscences,  which  were  written  by  my  grandfather, 
William  John,  sixth  Lord  Monson,  may  perhaps  be  considered  of  interest  as 
presenting  a  picture  of  life  at  a  great  English  public  school  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Etonians  will  notice,  amid  many  changes  of  school  custom  and  vocabulary, 
certain  curiously  persistent  survivals.  MONSON. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  of  noting  down  my  recollections  of  Eton,  and 
this  intention  has  been  ripened  by  reading  Mr.  Blake's  '  Reminiscences ' 
(which  are,  however,  meagre  and  unsatisfactory),  but  more  especially 
by  the  revived  interest  for  an  Eton  life  caused  by  the  entrance  of 
my  dear  boy  at  that  school  a  few  days  ago.1 

It  was  in  this  month  (May),  1809,  thirty-nine  years  ago,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  that  I  was  taken  to  Eton  at  the  request  of  my 
mother  by  my  old  master,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Mitcham,  at  whose  private 
school  I  had  passed  five  years  of  very  severe  discipline.  This  great 
advantage  accrued  by  being  personally  presented  by  Roberts,  that 
Dr.  Goodall  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  integrity  and  talents  that 
he  always  placed  a  boy  wherever  he  declared  him  fit,  and  in  my  case 
this  was  done  with  very  little  examination.  My  first  coming  was  in 
the  very  year  Blake  describes  as  the  period  of  the  great  floods.  They 
had  then  much  subsided  but  still  covered  the  playing  fields,  and 
the  fifteen-arched  bridge  was  in  ruins.  When  our  chaise  got  there  we 
were  told  by  the  workmen  we  must  get  out,  cross  in  a  punt  and  walk 
into  College.  My  tutor  demurred  to  this  ;  he  had  the  gout  and  was 
rheumatic,  so  a  guide  was  paid  to  pilot  us  through  the  playing  fields. 
And  no  small  peril  was  it,  as  we  should  have  been  upset  if  we  got  off 
the  road.  I  remember  the  windows  were  all  let  down,  and  I  prepared 
myself  to  scramble  through  at  the  first  swerve  from  the  perpendicular. 
What  would  have  become  of  Roberts,  whose  bulk  made  such  an  exit 
impossible,  I  little  thought  of  at  the  time.  • 

1  This  was  written  in  1848,  the  boy  referred  to  being  the  present  Sir  Edmund 
Monson,  the  late  Ambassador  at  Paris,  then  fourteen  years  old. 
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I  was  taken  first  to  my  dame,2  Middleton,  where  two  of  my  school- 
fellows, or  indeed  three,  were  located,  Price,  Stainforth,  and  Cuyler, 
and  from  thence  to  Goodall's  chambers,  where  I  wrote  my  name 
in  his  book  and  became  an  Eton  boy.  A  few  years  ago  (in  1838) 
I  saw  this  book  in  the  College  library  with  my  name  in  the  round  text 
school-boy  hand  (a  very  bad  one)  which  I  then  wrote,  and  also  in 
hands  similarly  youthful  the  names  of  many  of  my  former  school- 
fellows, some  of  them  now  at  the  highest  eminence,  some  alas  !  dead, 
and  of  many  I  have  never  heard  since.  I  was  placed  by  Goodall 
in  the  upper  remove,  a  place  considered  very  high,  for  in  the  following 
June  I  should,  unless  I  lost  my  remove  at  examination,  be  in  the 
fifth  form  and  out  of  fagging  in  a  month.  This  not  only  took  place, 
but,  the  scarlet  fever  breaking  out  at  my  dame's,  I  went  home  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  and  only  came  back  for  examinations.  At 
these  I  passed  very  well  in  every  point  except  the  character  given  me 
by  Bethel,  the  remove  master.  He  always  spited  me,  for  what  cause 
I  know  not,  except  it  might  be  my  getting  out  of  his  clutches  so  quickly. 
However,  as  I  did  all  my  exercises  well  and  had  a  good  character 
from  tutor  and  dame,  his  opposition  did  nothing. 

1  will  add  a  few  recollections  of  Bethel  in  this  place.    He  was 
known  to  the  boys  by  the  nickname  of  Botch  Bethel,  because  in 
altering  the  boys'  verses  he  made  such  dreadful  botches.    He  had  one 
favourite  phrase  which  he  used  to  alter  as  it  might  be  for  a  long  or 
short  verse  ;  for  the  former  '  sibi  vindicat  ipse,'  for  the  latter  '  vindicat 
ipse  sibi.'     One  of  the  boys  in  his  house,  a  very  fine  fellow  and  a 
strong  con 4  of  mine,  used,  when  asked  by  him  at  dinner  what  he 
would  have,  to  answer  with  true  Eton-boy  impudence — '  Sir,  I  vindi- 
cate to  myself  a  slice  of  mutton,'  or  whatever  the  dish  might  be. 
Bob  Denison,  the  person  in  question,  told  me  not  many  weeks  ago 
that  Botch  was  full  of  mean  ill-nature :  that  one  whole  holiday  he 
met  him  coming  into  the  house  with  a  dish  of  sausages  for  breakfast 
covered  by  his  hat  to  keep  them  warm.    He  asked  Denison  what  he 
had  there  ;  the  latter,  suspecting  malice,  said  in  a  whimpering  voice, 
4  Nothing,  sir  ' ;  upon  which  Bethel  put  his  hand  under  the  dish  and 
sent  hat  and  sausages  flying  into  the  road.     This  petty  act  of  harsh- 
ness had  never  been  forgotten. 

My  tutor  was  Drury — Black  Ben,  as  we  called  him — a  man  of  very 
different  stamp,  and  an  elegant  scholar.  He  made  beautiful  verses  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  was  in  other  respects  most  accomplished,  besides 
being  extremely  .handsome.  But  alas !  all  these  gifts  only  tended 

2  A  '  dame  '  at  Eton  is  the  technical  name  of  a  house-master  who  has  no  regular 
'  division '  or  class  in  the  school.     They  are  generally  mathematical  masters,  or 
teachers  of  special  subjects.    In  old  days  ladies  used  to  keep  boarding-houses  for  some 
among  the  boys,  which  gave  rise. to  the  name  of  '  dame.'     Miss  Evans  was,  I  believe, 
the  last  of  these,  and  died  this  year,  much  regretted  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

3  Then  Head  Master. 

*  Evidently  the  Eton  term  at  the  time  for  a  friend. 
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to  accelerate  his  fall.     The  drudgery  of  an  Eton  Master  was  unsuited 

to  him  ;   he  was  led  into  dissipation  and  debt.     However,  during  my 

period  he  got  on  tolerably.     He  shirked  school  often,  certainly,  but  he 

attended  to  his  pupils,  and  his  talents  were  such  that,  though  he  had  a 

much  larger  number  than  any  other  master,  he  got  over  their  exercises 

sooner.     To  the  boys  in  his  house  he  was  especially  kind.     I  have 

known  him  tell  the  Ansons  when  they  had  a  basket  of  game,  which  he 

discovered,  that  if  they  would  pledge  him  not  to  have  wine  it  should 

be  roasted  for  them  at  his  own  kitchen,  and  he  would  give  them  a  jug 

of  beer.    When  Bridgman  Simpson  recovered  from  the  measles  he 

lent  him  his  own  pony  to  ride ;  and  on  many  occasions  I  found  him 

considerate  and  kind.     The  captain  of  our  house,  latterly,  was  Sir 

Lawrence  Palk  (not  then  a  baronet),  who  being  rather  weak,  the  lower 

boys  conspired  together  not  to  fag  for  or  obey  him.    Drury  had  a  high 

opinion  of  Eton  subordination,  and  he  called  the  lower  boys  together 

and  said  he  would  himself  lick  the  first  boy  who  refused  to  fag. 

Another  of  his  pupils,  Buller,  a  peevish  lad,  was  always  complaining 

to  him  of  somebody  bullying  him.    Drury  at  last,  quite  tired  out,  said, 

'  Now,  Buller,  if  instead  of  whining  to  me  you  will  fight  the  boy  I  will 

forgive  you  your  private  business  (lessons  so-called)  till  the  holidays.' 

I  only  remained  at  Middleton's  from  May  till  August — my  first  half 

— till  Drury  could  receive  me  in  his  house.    I  cannot  say  I  at  all 

liked  my  dame's.     Living  there  was  liberal  enough.    I  remember 

attempts  at  Brozier,5  which  Blake  has  described,  but  she — or  rather 

her  daughter  Barbara,  who  was  housekeeper — had  always  supplies 

which  beat  us.    At  my  dame's,  when  in  the  fifth  form,  we  had  our 

suppers  in  our  rooms,  choosing  our  plates  according  to  priority,  but 

the  reason  I  disliked  my  residence  there  was  owing  to  a  folly,  though 

well  intentioned,   of  my  old  school-fellows,   Price  and  Stainforth. 

There  existed  a  bad  custom  of  initiating  a  new-comer  by  the  old  boys 

in  a  very  disgusting  way.    My  old  school-fellows  wished  to  rebel 

against  this  custom,  to  which  they  had  themselves  been  subjected, 

and  their  resistance  was  conducted  through  me.     They  determined 

I  should  escape,  and  for  the  three  months  I  was  there  I  went  through 

all  the  horrors  of  a  siege  when  in  the  house.     They  barricaded  my 

rooms  for  me  and  constituted  themselves  my  body-guard,  so  that  I 

not  only  could  not  enter  into  any  of  the  house  amusements,  but  my 

life  from  this  nervous  watching  night  and  day  became  quite  miserable. 

I,  however,  did  escape,  and  I  remember  now  with  half  a  smile  and  half 

a  shudder  those  dreary  hours,  both  during  day  and  night,  when  I 

submitted  to  be  shut  up,  barricaded  with  tables  and  books,  owing  to 

numerous  rumours  spread  of  intended  attacks  and  stratagems,  and  Price 

especially  marching  up  and  down  with  a  thick  stick,  by  every  means 

5  This  is  an  attempt  made  by  the  boys  in  a  house  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  food 
in  the  house  at  some  meal-time,  it  being  a  point  of  honour  on  the  part  of  a  house- 
master or  a  dame  to  supply  as  much  food  as  the  boys  asked  for. 
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exaggerating  what  was  to  be  the  result  as  related  to  the  onslaught  or 
defence.  If  it  had  been  left  to  me  I  would  gladly  have  capitulated, 
but  I  suspect  this  would  have  been  an  abridgment  of  the  fun  to  either 
party,  for  I  recollect  that  on  one  occasion  they  had  me  completely  in 
their  power  and  yet  let  me  escape — an  astounding  fact  to  my 
defenders,  which  lessened  very  much  their  consequence. 

Price  was  a  very  singular  boy.  He  was  called  mad  at  Eton,  and 
he  almost  seemed  so.  He  was  a  pale,  thin  lad,  with  bolting  eyes  and 
thin,  straggling  hair — not  a  boy  of  talent  but  energy  of  application, 
fond  of  politics  and  brimful  of  the  horrors  of  Democracy,  an  exact 
Pittite  of  that  day.  He  was  very  fond  of  spouting,  thought  himself 
a  scientific  fighter,  and  certainly  had  courage.  In  after  life  he  did 
nothing  at  Cambridge,  but  he  had  a  notion  that  the  Minister  had 
his  eye  upon  him  for  a  future  statesman.  He  subsequently  repre- 
sented Sandwich,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  in  a  violent  speech 
on  some  popular  demonstration  during  the  Reform  Bill.  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  of  him  for  some  years. 

Poor  Stainforth,  a  nephew  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring,6  was  very  different. 
He  was  a  boy  of  real  talent,  though  Price  out-talked  him.  He  got 
a  Greek  prize  at  Cambridge,  and,  dying  young,  had  a  monument 
raised  to  him  there  by  his  friends  and  fellow  Etonians.  Cuyler, 
whom  I  have  also  mentioned,  was  a  con  of  mine,  being  always  next 
me  in  the  school,  both  at  Mitcham  and  Eton.  He  left  Eton  early 
for  Marlow,  went  into  the  Guards,  and  got  afterwards  Staff  appoint- 
ments. He  died  a  few  years  back  at  Dublin,  holding  the  highest 
situation  in  the  police. 

During  my  first  half  at  Middleton's  I  fought  my  first  and  only 
battle.  It  was  with  a  boy  named  Johnson,  much  bigger  and  older 
than  myself,  though  lower  in  the  school — in  fact,  I  remember  having 
then  got  into  the  fifth.  He  had  to  ask  leave  of  the  captain  to  fight 
me,  which  was  a  piece  of  Eton  etiquette  required  of  a  lower  boy. 
He  really  was  a  good  kind  of  boy,  but  he  was  set  on  by  others  to 
bully  me,  and  saying  he  would  lick  me,  I  said  he  could  not,  and  upon 
this  we  joined  issue.  I  had  this  great  advantage,  I  had  my  cousin 
John  Monson  in  the  sixth  form,  a  strapping  fellow,  and  he  got  all 
the  sixth  to  back  me.  In  fact,  I  was  the  popular  antagonist.  I 
remember  little  FitzGerald  (afterwards  of  the  10th),  one  of  the  bravest 
little  fellows  at  Eton,  gave  me  a  knee.  My  adversary  had  much 
inferior  support,  but  he  was  backed  by  Anstruther,  whom  I  after- 
wards knew  when  in  the  Guards.  Well,  we  fought  in  the  playing 
fields  after  four,  and  if  I  had  not  been  well  backed  I  should  have  been 
licked  to  pieces.  As  it  was,  after  receiving  a  couple  of  black  eyes 
my  friends  had  it  made  up,  and  Johnson  and  myself  were  tolerable 
friends  ever  after  ;  indeed  I  never  had  much  animosity  from  the  first 
against  him, 

8  The  second  baronet. 
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A  very  singular  circumstance  took  place  this  first  half  at  my 
dame's.  A  boy,  whom  I  will  call  M.,  had  a  very  fair  library  of  books 
very  well  chosen.  These  it  was  supposed  he  bought.  Another  boy 
happened  to  go  into  Pote's 7  to  ask  for  a  particular  edition  ;  Pote 
thought  he  had  it  but  could  not  find  it.  The  boy  said  he  had  seen  it 
in  M.'s  rooms,  and  Pote,  knowing  it  to  be  scarce  and  remembering 
that  M.  had  been  lately  in  his  shop,  got  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
book  when  M.  was  out,  and  he  found  it  to  be  his.  Ingalton,  a  book- 
seller up  town,  having  also  lost  books,  searched  M.'s  rooms  and  found 
them.  My  dame's  captain  was  Keene,  a  very  nice  fellow,  afterwards 
Fellow  of  All  Souls.  He  would  not  complain  to  Goodall  until  a  regular 
trial  had  taken  place.  A  jury  of  twelve  boys  was  sworn  in,  M. 
was  assigned  counsel,  who  by-the-by  was  Price,  and  Keene  was 
judge.  The  whole  matter  was  too  clear  to  make  Price's  sophistry 
available.  M.  was  found  guilty,  reported  to  the  Head  Master,  and 
forced  to  leave  the  school. 

A  large  part  of  the  time  I  was  at  Middleton's  I  slept  in  the  same 
room  as  Scott,  who  was  second  son  to  Lord  Eldon.8  He  was  very 
fond  then,  I  remember,  of  badger-baits  and  similar  pursuits,  a  taste 
he  kept  in  after  life  to  his  death. 

I  left  my  dame's  at  the  vacation  in  August,  and  on  my  return  in 
September,  went  to  Drury,  who  then  had  the  house  next  to  the 
Christopher.9  I  was  given  a  shocking  room,  for  it  was  a  passage 
one,  bitterly  cold,  and  of  course,  being  a  thoroughfare,  had  scarcely 
the  merit  of  being  to  oneself.  This  was  the  half-year  of  the. Jubilee10 
mentioned  by  Blake.  I  was  included  in  the  number  that  went,  so  it 
must  have  been  more  than  fifty.  I  think  it  was  all  the  fifth  form. 
Blake  has  omitted  two  little  incidents  that  distinguished  the  Frogmore 
fete.  One  was  the  most  amusing  thing  that  happened.  Charley 
Custer,  the  boatman,  was  hired  to  personate  Neptune  in  a  car  on  the 
ornamental  water.  Two  of  the  Tritons  were  sitting  by  him.  The 
car  or  shell,  for  it  resembled  one,  was  rather  crank,  and  Neptune  not 
very  steady,  having  been  drinking.  He  consequently  upset  it,  and 
was  thrown  with  his  two  Tritons  into  the  water.  The  fine  ladies  all 
shrieked,  but  they  were  soon  rescued,  though  most  prodigiously  ducked. 
The  other  incident  was  a  serious  one  to  us.  There  had  been  some  cold 
refreshments  provided  for  the  boys,  but  by  mismanagement  the  rooms 
were  never  opened,  and  we  came  away  grumbling  and  supperless. 
Poor  old  Queen  Charlotte  was  so  vexed  that  she  begged  permission 
for  the  boys  to  come  again  another  night.  An  accident  prevented 
my  going,  but  from  my  school-fellows  I  learnt  that  the  sandwiches 
were  so  stale  that  they  must  have  been  asked  to  eat  up  the  remains 
of  the  first  supper. 

7  An  Eton  bookseller.         8  This  was  the  first  Earl  of  Eldon,  the  Lord  Chancellor 

!)  A  well-known  inn  at  Eton. 

10  Being  the  fiftieth  year  of  George  the  Third's  reign. 
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The  accident  that  prevented  my  going  was  this.  I  was  standing 
close  by  the  buttress  which  made  one  of  our  little  Fives  Courts  when  a 
boy  named  Seymour,  high  in  the  fifth  and  one  of  the  best  shiers  of 
stones  at  Eton,  shied  a  stone  from  the  passage  going  by  lower  school, 
and  cut  me  over  on  the  leg.  I  dropped  immediately,  and  was  sup- 
ported to  my  tutor's  and  old  Macqueen  the  surgeon  sent  for.  It  was  a 
bad  wound,  being  cut  to  the  bone,  and  old  Macqueen  bungled  the  cure, 
so  that  I  was  confined  to  my  room  some  weeks.  At  last  Drury  got 
impatient,  swore  he  was  an  old  woman,  and  turned  him  off  for  O'Reilly, 
certainly  the  cleverest  surgeon  in  Windsor,  but  of  too  convivial 
a  disposition  to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  I  was  glad  at  this  change, 
for  old  Macqueen  used  to  come  under  my  window  and  shout  out,  *  Is 
Mr.  Monsoon  at  home  ? '  laying  a  long  and  wrong  stress  on  the  o's. 
This  he  did  to  avoid  the  trouble,  if  I  was  absent,  of  coming  up ;  but 
the  consequence  to  me  was  that  the  boys  were  always  imitating  the  way 
he  called  out  my  name,  to  my  great  annoyance.  I  got  well  soon  under 
O'Reilly.  I  must  here  add  that  the  blow  was  not  an  intentional 
one  of  Seymour's,  and  I  never,  when  asked,  gave  his  name ;  but  the 
event  gave  occasion  for  a '  prose,'  as  it  was  termed — that  is,  the  Head 
Master  when  he  gave  out  the  themes  on  Sunday  alluded  before  all  the 
boys  to  the  dangerous  habit  of  flinging  stones. 

A  very  few  days  before  the  holidays  I  was  seized  with  a  severe 
attack  of  erysipelas.  There  was  an  old  nurse  tending  B.  Simpson, 
in  the  next  room,  who  frightened  me  by  predictions  if  it  met  round 
my  body  it  would  kill,  and  that  nothing  would  stop  it  but  the  grease 
off  church  bells.  I  know  well  how  it  arose ;  it  was  from  a  check  of 
perspiration.  I  had  been  playing  at  fives  under  the  great  door  which 
led  from  the  school  yard  to  the  Cloisters.  There  was  a  great  draught 
and  I  was  heated.  This  was  considered  the  worst  site  for  fives,  but 
was  put  up  with  when  the  other  walls  by  the  Church  were  occupied. 
Fives  was  my  favourite  game.  I  also,  in  this  half,  liked  leaping  with  a 
pole.  The  greater  leaps  over  the  ditches  at  the  back  of  the  College 
all  went  by  the  names  of  some  successful  achiever.  One  I  remember 
well,  Codrington's  leap,  but  if  it  had  once  been  a  wonderful  one  it 
was  so  no  longer,  probably  it  had  been  reduced  by  treading  on  each 
side.  But  to  return  to  my  illness.  My  mother  was  sent  for,  but  she 
was  not  detained  long  ;  in  a  few  days  I  was  well  enough  to  go  home. 

I  will  here  mention  a  few  of  my  fellow  inmates  at  Drury 's  when  I 
first  came  to  the  house.  Our  captain  was  De  Ros  (afterwards  Lord 
De  Ros).  He  was  very  handsome,  pale,  with  fair  hair,  but  most 
haughty.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  noticed  me.  Two  of  his  cousins 
with  whom  he  only  lived  had  just  left,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  ll  and 
FitzGerald.  The  latter's  room  I  came  into,  but  the  communication 
with  De  Ros  was  cut  off ;  before,  it  used  to  be  with  two  others  en 
suite.  De  Ros  was  not  popular,  but  he  cared  little  for  that.  The 

11  The  third  Duke. 
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next  boy  was  Palk  major,  afterwards  the  baronet ;  but  he  had  little 
rule  as  he  was  licked  by  his  younger  brother,  Bob  Palk.  These  two 
quarrelled  constantly.  The  elder  was  a  great  dandy ;  the  second 
much  the  reverse.  I  remember  Bob  in  a  scrimmage  at  supper,  which 
our  tutor  cut  attending,  throwing  a  whole  plate  of  variorum,  as  we 
called  hash,  over  his  brother's  smart  coat.  My  tutor's  carpet  suffered 
also,  and  he  afterwards  used  always  to  come  in  while  we  were  at  supper 
until  eventually  at  the  other  house  he  gave  us  another  supper-room, 
but  not  the  dining-room.  There  were  also  my  two  friends,  Richard 
and  Bennet  Gosling,  two  Simpsons,  Frederick  Sullivan,  Perring, 
Knight  (nicknamed  Yahoo),  the  two  Ansons,  an  extraordinary  boy — 
Wells — called  Job  Wells,  who  was  short,  sturdy,  low  in  the  school, 
had  whiskers  !  and  looked  thirty.  He  lived  a  good  deal  with  the 
Yahoo,  and  as  a  mark  of  friendship  he  asked  Knight  to  let  him  cut 
his  hair  for  him.  This  being  assented  to,  he  notched  and  clipped  it 
so  that  in  trying  to  mend  the  matter  he  cut  nearly  every  hair  off  his 
head,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  roar  of  laughter  when  the  unfor- 
tunate Yahoo  made  his  appearance  in  school  almost  bald. 

Another  ludicrous  incident  I  will  mention  here.     There  was  a  boy  in 

our  remove  a  few  above  me  named  K ;  he  has  since  taken  another 

name.  He  was  inordinately  fond  of  dress,  and  my  neighbour  Cuyler's 
great  delight  was  to  play  him  some  trick  in  relation  to  this  foible. 
At  one  summer's  eleven  o'clock  school  he  had  on  a  new  pair  of  white 
ducks.  Cuyler,  having  provided  himself  with  a  lump  of  cobbler's 

wax,  put  it  on  the  bench  under  K ,  who  was  before  us,   just 

before  he  sat  down.     As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  K was  called  up 

to  construe,  when  he  found  himself  glued  to  his  seat.  Under  the 
nervous  feeling  of  being  called  up  he  made  a  violent  effort  to  rise, 

and  away  flew  the  Russia  ducks,  and  K ,  clapping  his  hands  behind 

him,  found  himself  bare.  Forgetting  his  lesson  and  Thackeray  the 
master,  he  turned  round  to  the  astonishment  of  the  school,  who  knew 
not  the  reason,  and  brought  his  Homer  down  upon  Cuyler's  head, 
and  to  it  they  both  went  till  parted.  For  this  frolic  Cuyler  was 

flogged.    K afterwards  got  into  a  bad  scrape.     He  was  caught 

out  tandem-driving,  and  to  avoid  being  flogged  said  he  should  leave, 
but  in  the  meanwhile,  meeting  up  town  Heath,  the  master  who 
betrayed  him,  he  flogged  him  with  the  tandem  whip.  Keate 12  on  this 
expelled  him.  A  round  robin  was  afterwards  sent  up  to  Keate  to 
take  off  the  sentence  of  expulsion  and  allow  him  to  leave.  Keate 
behaved  very  well.  He  said  the  wish  did  the  school  honour,  but  if 
we  would  depute  two  or  three  boys  to  confer  with  him  he  would  leave 

it  to  them  if  K should  be  restored.      This  was  done,  and  it  was 

understood  that  Keate  proved  some  dishonourable  act  of  K 

towards  the  landlord  of  the  Christopher,  Garraway,  and  the  boys 
withdrew  their  request. 

12  Then  Head  Master. 

VOL.  LIX— No.  350  T  T 
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The  circumstance  just  related  happened,  however,  at  the  latter 
period  of  my  stay  at  Eton.  I  was  only  one  half  year  in  my  tutor's 
house  (then  next  the  Christopher  Inn),  when  the  Provost  dying  and 
Goodall  succeeding  him,  Keate  became  Head  Master.  This  event 
brought  with  it  many  changes,  not  only  as  concerned  the  school  in 
general  but  our  house  in  particular,  for  Drury  changed  his  to  Keate' s 
house,  Keate  taking  Goodall's,  and  there  after  Christmas  we  all  had 
new  rooms,  mine  not  large,  but  still  snug  and  a  great  improvement 
on  my  former  one.  Our  old  house  was  taken  by  Young,  and  in  the 
room  next  to  my  old  one  John  Bulteel  went.  I  afterwards  saw  them 
when  he  had  painted  all  one  side  of  its  bare  white  wall  with  the  subject 
of  a  lion  coming  out  of  his  den  as  large  as  life.  Bulteel  was  one  of 
the  cleverest  boys  of  my  day  at  Eton,  very  witty  and  one  of  the  best 
speakers.  He  afterwards  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey13  and  for 
one  Parliament  represented  Devon,  but  I  do  not  think  distinguished 
himself  in  Parliament. 

On  our  change  of  house  we  took  also  many  of  Keate's  pupils — 
Lord  Cobham,  now  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  very  proud  boy,  who 
got  one  of  the  best  rooms,  not  much  liked  by  anybody ;  Whitbread, 
nicknamed  Moses,  and  Vivian,  a  very  nice  little  boy  whom  I  have 
often  met  in  after  life  at  the  '  Traveller's.' 

But  it  was  to  the  school  in  general  that  Keate's  accession  made 
the  most  important  change.  The  system  had  become  very  relaxed 
under  Goodall,  who  was  too  good-natured,  and  our  new  Head  Master 
was  free  from  any  such  weakness.  He  tightened  the  reins  so  sud- 
denly that  we  were  all  in  a  state  of  rebellion  in  a  week.  One  of  the 
first  alterations  was  to  impose  an  absence  u  after  long  church,  which  had 
hitherto  been  omitted  by  making  it  what  was  called  Prepostor's15 
call.  I  suppose  the  Prepostors  were  supposed  to  call  it,  but  of  course 
it  was  omitted.  The  first  evening  this  was  attempted  the  whole  school 
the  moment  Keate  opened  his  mouth  to  call  a  name  set  up  a  Boo ; 
that  is,  they  made  that  sound  which  scarcely  disturbs  the  lips,  but  at 
the  same  time,  proceeding  from  500  boys,  prevented  Keate  being 
heard,  and  he  was  two  hours  getting  through  the  list,  though  he 
stationed  the  tutors  in  different  parts  to  detect  the  culprits.  As  this 
continued  on  other  occasions,  Keate,  being  ashamed  to  punish  the 
lower  boys  and  (as  we  thought)  not  daring  to  consider  the  bigger  ones 
as  ringleaders,  and  yet  determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  some- 
where, most  arbitrarily  laid  the  blame  on  the  literally  middle  classes, 
i.e.  the  last  remove  of  the  upper  fifth  and  the  whole  of  the  lower 

13  Daughter  of  the  second  Earl  Grey. 

14  A  roll-call. 

15  Boys  in  each  division  are  '  prepostor '  in  turn  for  two  or  three  days,  marking  the 
boys  in  the  division  at  school  and  chapel,  getting  excuses  for  such  of  them  as  were 
'  staying  out '  for  illness  from  their  tutor  or  dame,  taking  messages  for  the  division 
master  during  school  time.     During  their  tenure  of  office  they  were  excused  school 
work. 
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fifth,  setting  us  (for  I  was  among  them)  a  five  o'clock  absence.  A 
regular  council  was  held,  and,  the  boys  declaring  that  they  would 
stand  by  us,  we  all,  to  the  number  of  ninety,  absented  ourselves.  I 
remember  well  we  did  not  really  absent  ourselves,  but  we  none  of  us 
answered  our  names  but  hid  behind  the  trees  while  absence  was  called 
in  the  playing  fields.  The  Rubicon  was  now  passed,  and  we  were 
all  in  anxiety  at  what  would  be  the  next  move.  At  6  o'clock  absence 
as  the  name  of  each  defaulter  was  called  over  we  were  told  to  stay. 
I  remember  that  that  same  evening  I,  with  others  of  our  house,  had 
private  business  with  my  tutor,  so  in  fact  our  staying  from  absence 
gave  us  no  advantage  as  we  were  obliged  to  be  in  College.  While  we 
were  in  the  pupil  room  my  tutor  was  called  out,  we  guessed  what  for, 
and  on  his  return  with  a  grave  and  yet  not  unkind  face  he  told  us 
we  might  perhaps  be  all  expelled.  That,  however,  could  hardly  be 
with  a  fifth  of  the  school,  and  our  fate  was  known  when  Keate  told  the 
Prepostor  to  stay  with  the  rods. 

As  we  followed  Keate  from  the  playing  fields  through  Weston's 
Yard  to  the  library,  where  the  flogging  always  took  place,  the  hooting 
and  yelling  was  tremendous,  and  no  sooner  had  he  prepared  to  flog 
the  first  boy  than  a  shower  of  eggs  smashed  on  every  side  of  him, 
in  fact  I  do  not  think  he  had  flogged  more  than  three  when  he  was 
in  such  a  state  he  could  not  go  on,  and  he  went  home  to  his  house  to 
change.  The  big  boys  had  all  declared  that  if  we  would  not  go  to 
absence  they  would  stand  by  us,  but  when  Keate  returned,  bringing 
with  him  all  the  masters,  whom  he  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  they  assisted  us  with  little  more  than  hooting,  and  Keate 
managed  by  eight  o'clock  to  have  flogged  us  all.  It  is  evident  by 
the  time  that  this  must  have  been  in  summer  and  not  the  first  half 
of  Keate's  succession,  but  in  fact  the  school  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
more  or  less  for  a  year,  and  it  is  difficult  now  for  me  to  recollect  how 
the  events  occurred.  There  was  scarcely  a  day,  certainly  not  a  week, 
that  some  annoyance  was  not  practised  upon  him.  Gunpowder  was 
regularly  put  into  his  snuffers  in  five  o'clock  school,  for  Keate's  first 
habit  was  to  snuff  the  candles  when  he  came  into  the  last  school,  and 
if  he  forgot  first  to  shake  them  an  explosion  regularly  put  out  the 
first  light.  His  desk  was  once  nailed  up,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
activity  with  which,  tucking  up  his  gown,  he  vaulted  over  it ;  a  feat 
which  was  followed  by  a  burst  of  applause  from  the  Upper  Division, 
and  it  was  obvious  he  then  felt  the  indecorum  he  had  committed 
under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  for  I  never  saw  him  look  so 
black.  I  do  not  think  he  found  out  the  perpetrator,  though  we 
heard  he  had  discovered*  the  shop  where  the  screws  were  bought. 
Another  time  we  were  not  so  fortunate.  Keate  used  to  come  into  Upper 
School  from  his  chambers  through  the  library,  and  one  eleven  o'clock 
school  we  heard  as  usual  the  key  fumbling  in  the  lock,  but  it  would  not 

T   T    2 
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turn.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  trial  there  was  silence,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Keate  appeared  marching  up  the  school,  being  saluted 
with  a  tremendous  Boo.  For  this  he  set  the  lower  division  fifth  and 
some  removes  of  the  upper  an  additional  exercise,  for  as  these  removes 
sat  on  each  side  of  the  door  he  said  it  must  have  been  the  act  of  one 
of  them.  We  considered  this  as  one  of  Keate's  shabbiest  acts,  for  it 
in  a  measure  forced  the  boys  who  did  it  to  give  themselves  up  to 
prevent  the  innocent  being  punished,  and  this  mode  of  discovery 
was  always  pronounced  unfair.  However,  the  younger  Anson  (now 
Colonel  George,  Secretary  of  the  Ordnance)16  and  Tighe  minor,  both 
of  them  in  my  tutor's  house,  owned  themselves  guilty,  and  what  made 
Keate  very  much  ashamed,  they  were  neither  of  them  in  the  part  of 
the  school  he  had  punished,  and  to  make  us  amends  (for  I  had  again 
been  amongst  the  unlucky)  we  had  an  exercise  excused  us  the  following 
week. 

Another  very  ludicrous  trick  was  played  Keate.  Up  Windsor 
there  was  a  hatter  named  Jones,  and  over  his  shop  was  suspended 
an  immense  tin  three-cornered  cocked  hat  as  a  sign,  the  exact  counter- 
part, except  much  larger,  of  the  one  Keate  wore.  This  was  stolen  one 
winter's  evening  by  a  detachment  of  Collegers  ;  they  managed  to  send 
it  to  London,  and  thence,  in  a  vast  packing-case,  it  was  forwarded 
to  Keate.  At  the  same  time  a  letter  was  sent  to  Jones  saying  that  the 
writer  could  give  him  some  inkling  of  who  was  the  thief,  for  that  Dr. 
Keate  had  long  been  observed  to  eye  this  magnificent  cocked  hat  with 
longing  envy,  and  there  was  no  doubt  if  a  search  warrant  was  procured, 
it  would  be  found  in  the  house  of  the  Headmaster. 

It  was  a  constant  practice  in  going  into  five  o'clock  school  this 
winter  half  to  pelt  out  half  the  candles  in  the  two  great  chandeliers. 
There  had  obviously  once  been  three  chandeliers,  but  tradition  said 
the  third  had  been  broken  in  the  great  Rebellion  some  thirty  years 
before.  A  huge  stone  that  was  shied  at  the  chandelier  went  within 
an  inch  of  Keate's  head  and  cracked  the  panel  behind  him.  Keate 
by  some  means  or  other  got  such  good  information  by  spies  of  the  boy 
who  had  thrown  it  that  he  let  it  be  known  it  was  a  boy  at  a  certain 
dame's,  and  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that  the  only  chance  the 
boy  had  was  to  give  himself  up  and  trust  to  his  leniency.  If  he 
found  him  out  he  would  expel  him.  This  was  a  handsome  act,  for  he 
certainly  knew  him.  The  boy  was  my  good  friend  George  Dallas, 7  a 
noble-spirited  boy,  and  he  immediately  went  to  Keate  and  owned 
himself  the  person,  but  begged  to  assure  Keate  he  never  intended  to 
hurt  him.  Keate  said  he  felt  assured  of  this,  but  of  course  Dallas 
must  know  that  he  deserved  at  least  a  good  flogging,  and  that  flogging 
he  had.  Poor  George  Dallas  !  He  was  one  of  the  cleverest  of  my 

16  Afterwards  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 

17  Son  of  Sir  George  Dallas,  the  first  baronet. 
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schoolfellows,  and  he  died  in  early  youth.  He  was  out  shooting,  and 
getting  over  a  hedge,  put  his  gun  through,  and  then  drawing  it  out 
by  the  muzzle  the  gun  went  off  and  lodged  the  whole  contents  in  his 
groin.  After  lingering  some  weeks  he  died  of  lockjaw.  One  little 
anecdote  is  characteristic  of  his  fun  and  ability.  His  father,  Sir 
George  Dallas,  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  his  friend  Wellesley  Pole,13 
then  just  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Long,  kept  George  in  one  fine 
afternoon  in  the  holidays  to  write  an  epithalamium  in  long  and  short 
verses.  They  were  capital,  I  remember,  but  Sir  George  found  to  his 
mortification  he  could  not  show  them  to  the  expectant  bridegroom, 
for  they  were  replete  with  ridicule,  and  censured  '  Parvule  Pole,' 
as  the  short  verse  ran,  for  aspiring  to  a  long  bride. 

To  return  to  Eton.  I  remember  the  principal  ringleader  in  those 
Keate  riots  was  Lord  Sunderland,  now  Duke  of  Marlborough.19  He 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  lads  then  I  ever  saw,  so  were  his  brothers, 
Lord  Charles  and  John.  Lord  Charles  left  early  for  Marlow,  and  I 
recollect  on  the  occasion  of  some  emeute  there  his  leading  over  half  a 
dozen  of  Marlowites  to  us  at  Eton  under  a  persuasion  that  we  Etonians 
would  aid  them  in  a  resistance.  But  unfortunately  we  were  too  weak 
to  resist  for  ourselves,  much  less  for  others. 

Burdett  (Sir  Francis'  only  son)  was  also  said  to  be  one  of  our 
ringleaders  ;  this  never  appeared  to  me  to  be  true.  Burdett  was  too 
low,20  though  a  tall  lad,  to  have  much  influence.  He  was  in  a  remove, 
I  think,  below  me.  However,  Keate  took  advantage  of  his  going 
away  suddenly  and  without  leave  on  hearing  his  father  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  to  intimate  he  would  not  receive  him  back,  and  the 
school  all  considered  it  unfair  treatment,  and  so  it  appears  to 
me  now. 

This  year  of  1810  was  the  one,  therefore,  most  pregnant  of  events, 
though  in  fact  there  is  always  something  exciting  going  on  at  Eton. 
I  had  not  entered  three  days  when  one  Sunday  afternoon  word  was 
brought  into  College  that  some  of  the  boys  having  gone  to  a  Methodist 
meeting  at  Chalveyfield,  and  making  a  disturbance  by  singing  '  God 
Save  the  King,'  &c.,  the  congregation  had  seized  them  and  locked 
them  up  in  the  chapel.  The  whole  school  was  instantly  roused  for 
the  rescue,  and  the  Slough  road  overflowing  with  500  boys  turning 
out ;  the  tutors  hearing  of  the  row  followed  us,  but  the  van  arrived  in 
time  to  force  the  doors  of  the  chapel  and  get  out  our  friends  before  the 
tutors  could  close  on  our  rear.  We  then  all  dispersed,  '  Sauve  qui 
peut '  was  the  word,  and  by  leaping  hedges  and  ditches  we  almost  all 
got  back  without  capture.  The  young  fellows  of  Eton  were  felt  to  be 
very  serious  antagonists  in  these  rows.  The  history  of  the  battles 
with  the  bargemen  was  replete  with  chivalrous  feats  of  some  of  our 

18  Afterwards  fourth  Earl  of  Mornington,  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

19  The  sixth  Duke.  20  i.e.  in  the  school. 
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leading  pugilists.  Among  them  there  was  a  story  of  what  had  taken 
place  a  little  before  my  time  in  which  my  relative  Wyvill  was  the  hero. 
Wyvill  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  gigantic  boys,  as  he  afterwards 
in  fact  became  a  man.  In  a  skirmish  up  town  he  licked  with  ease  a 
life-guardsman.  The  soldier  came  down  much  mauled  to  complain 
to  Goodall,  and  Goodall,  who  hated  to  have  to  take  notice  of  any 
Eton  escapade,  said,  '  My  good  fellow,  how  can  you  expect  me  to  know 
what  boy  it  was  ?  '  '  Boy  ! '  he  answered  with  a  country  accent ; 
*  he  is  the  biggest  mun  in  the  tuttens,'  or  two  towns.  And  so  Wyvill 
ever  after  went  by  the  name  of  the  biggest  mun  in  the  tuttens.  Another 
Eton  escapade  was  one  in  which  the  boys  had  their  full  swing.  There 
were  two  Jews  that  lived  just  over  Barnspool  Bridge,  against  whom 
the  boys  had  a  great  aversion  and  were  continually  playing  annoyances  : 
one  was  Solomon,  an  orange  merchant ;  the  other  Levi,  a  petty  jeweller. 
Levi  had  been  entrusted  by  a  boy  to  do  something  to  his  watch,  and 
he  had  the  audacity  to  take  off  three  or  four  links  of  gold  chain  and 
substitute  brass.  This  was  found  out,  and  instead  of  taking  him  up 
the  boys  determined  to  have  Lynch  law.  They  besieged  his  house  ; 
however,  the  first  time  he  was  rescued  by  the  masters,  but  one  evening 
when  we  were  out  of  school  before  he  expected  he  was  caught  by  the 
Cloisters  and  the  poor  wretch  was  dragged  shrieking  to  Barn's  Pool, 
into  which  he  was  thrown  and  pushed  in  again  and  again  until  he  was 
nearly  drowned.21 

I  do  not  remember  any  very  serious  case  of  bullying  in  my  time  ; 
there  was  much  teasing  and  annoyance  among  boys  of  the  same  age, 
but  not  any  cruelty  from  a  bigger  to  a  younger  boy  in  the  way  of 
fagging,  &c.  The  only  case  of  consequence  was,  I  recollect,  summarily 
punished.  A  boy  high  in  the  fifth  form  flanked  with  a  wet  towel  the 
bare  back  of  his  fag,  who  complained  after  absence  to  the  captain  of 
the  school.  I  remember  the  result  well,  it  was  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
The  circumstance  soon  got  wind,  and  nearly  the  whole  school  followed 
the  captain  to  the  bully's  dame's,  which  was  Ragineau.  He  was 
pulled  out  of  his  room,  and  close  by  the  large  elm,  which  still  exists, 
was  most  soundly  horsewhipped  to  the  delight  of  all,  the  little  boys 
especially. 

I  can  add  a  few  recollections  on  some  of  the  anecdotes  Mr.  Blake 
alludes  to.  The  Colleger  Hussey,  who  he  says  was  constantly  running 
away,  I  recollect  well ;  he  was  the  next  form  below  me.  His  desire 
was  to  be  sent  away,  and  consequently  they  would  not  gratify  him. 
He  ran  away,  if  I  remember  right,  more  than  thirteen  times.  He  was 
so  well  known  on  the  road  that  he  ran  every  risk  of  being  stopped 
before  he  got  far,  but  he  once  got  up  to  town  in  a  very  curious  manner. 
He  crept  early  before  morning  school  into  the  yard  of  the  Christopher  ; 

21  This  will  recall  to  many  old  Etonians  a  memorable  scene  at  '  Election  '  in  1871, 
in  which  two  of  the  masters  played  a  role  more  conspicuous  than  glorious. 
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the  coach  was  standing  out,  but  no  one  by,  and  he  crept  into  the  boot, 
trusting  to  luck,  which  befriended  him,  for  there  were  that  morning 
no  passengers,  and  consequently  no  luggage  to  put  in.  He  was 
therefore  driven  without  disturbance  in  his  uneasy  berth  to  Piccadilly, 
and  then,  when  found,  the  cads  who  liked  the  spree  helped  him  to 
get  off. 

Hussey,  though  a  great  scamp,  was  a  very  clever  boy.     He  had 

been   subjected   to   be  bullied   by   a   hulking    blockhead,  B ,  a 

relative  of  one  of  the  dames  at  Eton.  This  fellow  got  hold  of  him 
one  day,  and  insisted,  under  the  threat  of  a  good  licking,  that  he 
should  do  his  verses  for  him.  Hussey  assented,  and  determining 
to  have  his  revenge  for  many  a  past  tyranny,  wrote  a  copy  of  verses, 
it  is  true,  but  so  grossly  scandalous  and  indecent  that  when  they  were 
shown  up,  which  B did  in  utter  ignorance,  not  being  able  to  con- 
strue them,  the  master  first  stood  aghast  at  the  audacity  of  the  attempt, 

and  then  with  a  stern  voice  asked  B if  it  were  possible  he  made 

them.     B ,  fancying  that  his  crime  was  their  being  done  for  him, 

asseverated  with  many  protestations  that  he  had  done  them,  until 
he  found  that  he  was  sentenced  thereon  to  the  block,  when  he  declared 
they  were  Hussey's.  Of  course  the  latter  was  flogged,  but  that  he 
cared  little  for,  so  that  his  enemy  suffered  too. 

It  is  singular  that  Blake  makes  no  mention  of  a  brutal  practice  in 
College,  very  rife  during  the  fortnight  before  Election,  which  was  to 
toss  boys  in  a  blanket  in  long  chamber.  Boys  were  sometimes  seized 
for  this  purpose  and  carried  there,  and  my  friend  Price,  who  was  no 
favourite,  was  caught  coming  out  of  school,  and  they  put  him  in  the 
blanket  with  a  quantity  of  books  out  of  cruel  ridicule  to  the  Sap."2  as  he 
was  called,  and  he  was  most  severely  bruised  by  their  ill-treatment. 
The  way  it  was  done  was,  after  forcing  the  boy  on  one  of  their  small 
blankets,  which  was  held  all  round  by  the  bigger  boys,  to  repeat  this 
line : 

Ibis  ab  excusso  missus  ad  astra  Sa-#o. 

At  the  end  of  the  syllable  so  a  little  shake  was  given,  but  at  the  last 
go  he  was  sent  quivering  to  the  ceiling.  The  atrocities  which  we  used 
to  hear  of  as  being  practised  in  long  chamber  may  have  been  exagger- 
ated, but  I  know  when  I  first  went  I  used  to  consider  it  with  the  horror 
of  Pandemonium.  The  animosity  existing  between  Oppidans  and 
Collegers  was  great,  and  never  was  it  shown  more  than  at  football, 
especially  at  the  annual  match  between  Collegers  and  Oppidans. 
There  was  also  always  yearly  a  cricket  match  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  school,  which  caused  intense  interest  on  each  side,  and  there 
was  none  which  we  Oppidans  triumphed  more  in  gaining,  though  I 
once  heard  an  old  Etonian  say  with  justice  that  whenever  the  Oppidans 

--  A  nickname,  at  any  rate  until  quite  recently,  for  a  boy  who  read  hard. 
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beat  the  Collegers,  who,  as  they  stayed  the  longest,  were  the  biggest 
boys,  it  was  a  proof  that  the  years  eleven  of  the  school  was  bad.  I 
well  remember  the  play  of  Block  Willoughby,  as  he  was  called  ;  it  was 
rather  ungraceful.  My  cousin,  John  Monson,  was  a  far  better  bat, 
but  he  was  nervous  and  seldom  played  well  in  a  match.  The  Barnards 
and  the  Hardings  were  very  pretty  players.  In  those  days  we  had 
no  public  school  matches :  indeed  we  thought  Harrow  and  Win- 
chester far  inferior  to  us.  Westminster  was  the  only  school  at  all  a 
rival,  and  they  never  were  cricketers. 

Among  the  more  celebrated  of  the  names  at  Eton  in  my  time 
I  have  a  slight  recollection  of  Shelley.  He  was  captain  of  the  Oppi- 
dans, I  think,  in  1810 — a  fair  lad,  who,  I  think,  boarded  at  Bethel's. 
I  remember  many  odd  freaks  recorded  of  him.  He  bought  a  large 
brass  cannon  at  an  auction  in  Windsor,  and  harnessed  many  lower 
boys  to  draw  it  down  into  college.  It  was  captured,  I  think,  by  one 
of  the  tutors  and  kept  till  the  holidays  at  Hexter's.  I  also  remember 
that  Shelley  wrote  a  small  book  in  one  volume  in  which  he  collected 
together  all  the  horrors  he  could  Lliink  of.  It  wais  a  farrago  of  what 
in  those  days  we  called  pamphlets,  little  thin  sixpenny  books  of 
romance,  which  the  boys  in  want  of  reading  used  to  purchase.  I 
quite  forget  the  name  of  this  work  of  Shelley's,  nor  have  I  ever  met 
with  it  in  after  life. 

I  was  more  than  half  way  up  the  upper  division  in  1811,  at  the  end 
of  which  I  left.  I  was  to  have  gone  at  Christmas  and  had  prepared 
to  give  a  farewell  breakfast  at  Spiers',  but  it  so  happened  this  was 
suddenly  prevented  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November,  I  think 
— I  remember  it  was  a  Friday.  Rumours  were  spread  that  the 
scarlet  fever  had  broken  out  at  eleven  o'clock  school.  It  was  rumoured 
we  should  all  be  sent  home,  and  after  twelve  our  tutor  sent  for  his 
pupils  and  not  only  confirmed  the  tidings,  but  took  immediate 
steps  to  provide  conveyance  and  modes  of  going  for  us  all.  I  was 
prepared  with  the  money  necessary  to  give  the  master  and  tutor  on 
leaving,  and  I  intended  after  five  o'clock  to  go  to  Keate's  chambers, 
when  I  was  surprised  in  this  last  school  at  five  by  being  called  up  for 
the  last  time  at  Eton.  I  remember  it  was  in  Lucian,  but  how  I  did 
it  I  little  recollect,  nor  would  it  much  signify.  In  half  an  hour  after  I 
had  done  construing  I  had  had  my  interview  with  Keate  and  ceased 
to  be  an  Eton  boy. 

Years  have  elapsed  since  the  period  of  these  reminiscences ;  if 
I  had  put  them  down  earlier  I  could  have  added,  no  doubt,  many 
more,  yet  those  detailed  remain  to  me  perfectly  vivid,  and  only 
a  few  days  back,  in  looking  over  the  names  in  an  old  Eton  list,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  well  and  clearly  I  remembered  the  persons  and 
faces  of  the  several  boys  as  they  then  were,  though  probably  their 
own  intimates,  who  have  seen  them  during  changes,  would  not  recall 
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their  boyish  appearance.  To  sum  up  my  own  impression  of  an  Eton 
life,  though  full  of  adventures  and  many  of  them  very  pleasant,  it  is, 
like  all  the  more  marked  and  roughing  experiences  of  life,  more 
agreeable  in  retrospect  than  in  reality.  Nay,  the  very  benefits  of 
Eton  are  more  discoverable  to  the  man  in  after-years  than  they  are 
during  the  time  he  is  an  Eton  boy. 

MONSON. 
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SOME    RECENT   BOOKS1 


A  HEAP  of  bricks  is  not  a  house  ;  an  accumulation  of  facts  is  not  a 
book.  Yet  there  are  many,  and  some  of  weight,  who  will  maintain, 
and  even  argue,  that  style  matters  nothing.  Such  an  one  was  he 
who  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  the  perfection  of  style  was 
a  Chancery  pleading,  because  in  this  composition  one  got  '  all  the 
facts  without  the  flummery.' 

The  arid  paradox  is  clever,  and  needs  demolishing,  the  answer 
being,  surely,  that  a  Chancery  pleading  is — not  the  perfection,  but — 
the  negation  of  style.  It  is  precisely  because  a  pleading  has  no  style 
that  it  is  useless  (in  spite  of  containing  all  the  facts)  to  all  except  the 
very  small  number  of  men  whose  intellects  have  been  trained  or 
distorted  to  the  use  of  Law  English. 

There  are  many,  moreover,  who  make  a  boast  of  their  ignorance  of 
style,  urging  the  pre-eminent  value  of  '  facts  '  and  '  accuracy.'  By 
'  accuracy '  it  will  be  generally  discovered  such  people  understand 
accuracy  as  to  commas  and  footnotes ;  not  justness  of  views,  or  the 
skilful  presentation  of  things.  As  to  '  facts,'  there  are  many  in  the 
British  Museum  and  Record  Office  ;  but  the  transference  of  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  such  facts  from  the  shelves  of  the  Museum 
to  the  numbered  pages  of  a  book  is  hardly  more  useful  than  the  penal 
exercise  of  shot  drill.  Such  activity  may  conceivably  serve  the 
ancillary  end  of  making  research  more  easy  for  intelligent  workers ; 
but  even  that  is  not  certain. 

At  its  best  the  modern  worship  of  the  fact-collector  provides  a 
stately  cloak  for  diligent  imcompetence  ;  at  its  worst  it  excuses 
indolence  and  glorifies  dullness.  When  universities  no  longer  make 
a  stand  against  the  desolating  craze,  we  may  well  despair.  Never- 
theless, let  us  remember,  it  is  darkest  before  dawn  ;  and  once  upon  a 
time  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  was  extolled  above  Milton. 

It  is  perhaps,  natural,  that  the  wonderful   output  of  the  last 

1  Memoirs  of  Frederick  Temple  ;  Life  of  Lord  Granville ;  Life  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill ;  Letters  of  Richard  Ford ;  The  Upton  Letters ;  Edward  FitzGerald ;  The 
Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne ;  The  Champagne  Standard;  Mrs.  Fitzlierbert  and 
George  IV. ;  Stonewall  Jackson ;  TJie  Civil  War  in  the  United  States ;  A  History 
of  tJic  Indian  Mutiny ;  John  Carruthers  ;  A  People  at  School. 
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generation  should,  for  the  time,  be  followed  by  reaction.  Forty  years 
ago  John  Stuart  Mill  was  still  with  us  ;  De  Quincey's  death  was  quite 
a  recent  loss  to  letters.  Ancient  Law  was  a  new  book  ;  and  we  had  to 
look  forward  to  Popular  Government,  to  Sir  James  Stephen's  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,  and  to  Mr.  Morley's  Compromise.  All  these 
and  many  other  works  were  triumphs  of  pure  style.  The  most  abstruse 
learning,  the  highest  problems  of  life  and  government,  were  so  pre- 
sented by  these  geniuses  that  the  plainest  understanding  could  make 
them  their  own.  These  books  did  not  ask  for  our  attention ;  they 
claimed  it,  seized  it,  and  held  it  until  their  message  was  delivered. 
So  much  and  so  great  classic  prose  cannot  be  expected  from  every 
generation ;  and  for  the  present  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are 
left  very  bare.  Stylists  are  not ;  and  as  for  the  fact-collector,  he  is 
a  thing  of  naught ;  at  best  a  useful  drudge,  and  even  as  a  drudge  he 
can  never  hope  to  rival  Bradshaw. 

Biography  is  our  refuge  ;  and  in  the  biography  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Temple  we  have  an  adequate  record  of  the  life  of  a  great  man. 
How  great  Temple  was  probably  few  people  realised  while  he  was 
alive.  Also,  perhaps,  few  people  realised  how  complete  was  his  early 
failure,  how  long  that  failure  lasted,  and  how  deeply  Temple  despaired. 
Is  it  not  strange  to  think  that  Temple,  whom  we  all  thought  to  be 
the  incarnation  of  rugged  force,  should  write  of  himself  at  the  age  of 
forty  :  '  I  am  sorry  to  lose  my  House  of  Cards  which  I  have  laboured 
at  for  five  years.  Down  it  all  topples  with  a  puff  of  adverse  breath 
from  .  .  .' 

Then,  three  weeks  later,  comes  a  strange  wail  from  a  soul  whom 
we  were  all  taught  to  regard  as  devoid  of  imagination,  and  as  one 
easily  consoled  with  material  successes  well  within  his  reach  :  '  It  is 
miserable  to  feel  oneself  made  up  of  big  wishes  and  no  will.'  Yet 
how  hard  must  this  man  have  striven,  and  how  much  must  he  have 
really  accomplished,  before  he  could  count  his  enemies  by  the  dozen ! 
Among  other  disqualifications  we  find  that  he  was  described  as  '  no 
gentleman  '  and  '  a  failure  '  by  those  who  sought  to  block  his  road  to 
success.  Small  wonder  if  this  eager  soul,  impatient  as  a  boy  even  in 
middle  life,  wrote  furiously  of  the  do-nothings  who  blocked  his  way : 
'  I  hate  civility,  don't  you  ? ' 

He  succeeded  in  spite  of  detraction ;  in  spite  of  calumny,  of 
enemies,  revealed  and  concealed;  in  spite  of  having  to  force  his  ideas 
on  people  incapable  of  even  understanding  them.  His  mind  was  vast, 
his  industry  invincible,  and  his  range  of  knowledge  so  large  that  he 
could  safely  say  of  himself,  '  I  don't  believe  in  formulated  policies.' 
For  a  great  man  this  is  a  great  maxim  ;  but  for  smaller  people  surely 
a  hard  and  even  a  dangerous  saying.  Most  of  Temple's  own  heart- 
breaking early  difficulties  arose  from  the  incapacity  of  the  ordinary 
toiler  to  understand  any  word,  deed,  or  movement  as  part  of  a  greater 
whole;  in  short,  from  sheer  incapacity  to  grasp  the  idea  of  any 
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'  formulated  policy.'  Here  is  Temple's  soul  revealed  in  a  noble 
peroration,  and  immense  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  dwelt  the  soul 
of  Frederick  Temple : 

God  knows  if  I  could  in  any  way,  by  preaching  that  great  fact  of  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  make  men  generally  feel  how  they  are  living  one  in  another, 
and  how  every  single  soul  has  his  share  of  responsibility  for  his  fellows,  and 
how  any  single  soul  receives  a  blessing  from  the  fellowship  of  his  fellows  in 
everything  that  he  undertakes — if  I  could  impress  that  upon  my  countrymen 
generally,  I  would  be  content  to  do  nothing  more  in  all  my  life  than  to  preach 
this  greatest  of  all  Christian  doctrines. 

Strength  was  the  dominant  note  of  Temple's  character ;  grace  of 
Granville's ;  though  Temple  was  not  devoid  of  grace  (as  we  have 
seen)  or  Granville  of  strength.  Lord  Granville  modestly  ascribed  his 
social  ease  to  his  having  been  born  to  an  assured  position ;  surely 
an  inadequate  explanation,  and  no  position,  however  considerable, 
would  account  for  the  abounding  charm  of  his  disposition.  As  to 
his  political  work,  his  antagonists  (he  had  no  enemies)  would  say  that 
a  great  deal  of  important  work  passed  through  his  hands,  and  that  he 
did  it  all  very  badly.  His  political  sympathisers  and  most  critics  of 
the  dead  statesman  will  probably  agree  that  he  did  it  with  infinite 
personal  charm,  and  with  as  much  success  as  could  be  expected  from 
a  man  reared  in  traditions  which  were  outworn  and  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  political  conditions  of  his  time. 

For  a  man  born  in  1815  the  Foreign  Office  of  England  could  have 
no  important  preoccupations  that  were  not  European.  Yet  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life  this  conclusion  was  yearly  growing  more 
unsound.  From  the  date  of  Granville's  St.  Petersburg  Embassy  the 
controlling  factors  of  England's  policy  were  coming  to  be  the  British 
Colonies  and  the  rising  United  States  of  America.  As  the  Cabinets  in 
which  Lord  Granville  sat  did  not  recognise  this,  there  is  a  certain 
flavour  of  unreality  about  much  of  his  work  ;  but  that  was  hardly  the 
fault  of  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Any  Foreign  Secretary  who  should 
have  put  forward,  during  these  years,  such  a  notion  as  the  coming 
subordination  of  European  to  Colonial  interests  would  have  hardly 
been  able  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  or  even  to  efiect  any 
good  outside  the  Cabinet.  The  weakness  of  Granville's  work  was  the 
weakness  of  his  time  ;  its  strength  was  all  his  own. 

Both  these  biographies  are  very  long.  If,  however,  a  man  is  born 
to  a  great  position,  and  is  even  moderately  industrious  and  lives  to 
the  age  of  seventy-six,  his  biography,  to  be  adequate,  must,  of  necessity, 
be  long.  Temple  was  not  born  to  a  great  position ;  but  he  lived  to 
fourscore,  and  attained  to  the  greatest  position  to  which  British 
subject  can  aspire,  by  means  of  immense  industry.  Thus  we  could 
hardly  lose,  with  advantage,  a  single  page  of  the  '  Lives '  of  Lord 
Granville  and  Archbishop  Temple. 

Lord  Kandolph  Churchill,  a  younger  son,  who  '  heartily  detested ' 
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cricket  and  football,  might  have  been  anything  or  nothing.  The  bare 
facts  are  that  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  thirty-seven, 
and  dead  at  forty-six.  His  career  is  recorded  in  two  volumes  by  his 
son ;  and  so  well  recorded  that  even  a  Tory,  if  he  has  literary  tastes, 
can  forgive  the  political  apostasy  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  '  You  and  Chamberlain,'  wrote  the  Right  Hon.  H. 
Labouchere  to  Lord  Randolph  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1886,  *  you 
and  Chamberlain  seem  to  me  both  to  make  the  same  mistake.  You 
ignore  the  power  of  the  "  machine."  This  is  excellent  advice  for  the 
commonplace,  or  the  stupid  aspirant ;  but  what  a  strange  counsel 
for  a  shrewd  man  to  offer  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  The  machine 
(we  all  know  it)  is  the  most  jealous  and  the  dullest  of  the  false  gods. 
It  is  an  excellent  servant ;  diligent,  obedient,  and  (sometimes)  even 
intelligent.  As  a  master  it  is  tyrannical  and  degrading.  Great  men 
use  it ;  it  uses  up  little  men.  To  ask  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  to 
consider  the  machine  was  as  reasonable  as  to  ask  him  to  consider  the 
Servants'  Hall.  But  is  it  possible  that  the  author  of  The  River  War 
wrote  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ? 

In  the  lives  of  Temple,  Churchill,  and  Granville  there  were  so 
many  important  events  that  only  the  most  ingenious  dullness  could 
succeed  in  depriving  the  narrative  of  interest.  Writers  there  are  in 
plenty  whose  joy  and  pride  it  is  to  handle  their  subjects  in  this  manner  ; 
and  in  a  dull  age  such  writers  receive  great  honour,  being  acclaimed 
'  serious.'  Precisely  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  is  Mr.  Prothero, 
who  has  not  a  promising  subject  in  Richard  Ford,  and  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  delightful  biography  out  of  his  Letters.  '  Who 
was  Richard  Ford  ? '  asks  fatigued  attention.  '  Who  indeed  ? '  the 
answer  is  :  '  Nobody — till  Mr.  Prothero  discovered  him,'  and  now 
he  is  one  of  our  literary  treasures. 

Richard  Ford  was  a  man  to  whose  career  it  is  permissible  to  ask 
our  attention.  He  was  a  gentleman,  he  was  respectably  connected, 
he  had  leisure.  He  travelled,  and  made  acquaintances  with  fine 
names ;  and  if  he  *  wrote '  (a  suspicious  occupation  for  an  English- 
man) he  did  not  make  much  money  by  his  writings,  which  was,  in 
those  days,  an  extenuating  circumstance.  Hence  his  biographer  was 
not  hopelessly  handicapped  from  the  start. 

In  The  Upton  Letters  the  author  has  dared  to  write  about 
schoolmastering.  If  there  is  one  occupation  which  Englishmen  are 
unanimous  in  condemning  as  degraded  and  degrading  it  is  that  most 
fascinating,  most  difficult,  delicate,  and  important  work,  the  training 
of  the  mind.  In  what  are  humorously  called  '  the  higher  walks  '  of 
teaching  there  are  respectable  salaries  to  be  earned,  and  agreeable 
rooms  or  houses  for  occupation.  Here,  purged  of  the  dross  of  utility, 
a  man  may  once  more  take  rank  as  a  gentleman ;  and  if  he  becomes 
Head  of  a  House,  the  supreme  uselessness  of  his  position  commands 
universal  and  silent  respect. 
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The  author  of  The  Upton  Letters  is  an  artist ;  incontestably  he 
would  make  a  first-rate  teacher ;  and  probably  was  one,  earning  by 
his  success  and  charm  the  hatred  of  the  bores  and  pedants  into  whose 
hands  this  responsible  and  exacting  work  is  usually  confided.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  unattractive  nature  of  his  subject,  he  must  needs 
give  his  book  the  ruinous  title  The  Upton  Letters.  We  have  had  many 
volumes  of  historical  '  Letters  and  Papers '  lately ;  and  it  is  a  trial 
to  have  our  attention  called  to  sham  letters.  It  seems  as  though  the 
author  was  determined  to  make  his  task  as  difficult  as  possible  in 
order  to  astonish  us  the  more.  He  has  succeeded.  If  it  comes  to 
quoting,  one  would  end  by  quoting  the  whole  book  ;  it  is  a  possession 
for  always.  So  is  the  life  of  FitzGerald  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson. 

Some  men  will  never  grow  young,  however  long  they  live  ;  it  may 
be  surmised  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  that  he  will  never  grow  old.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  arrested  the  decay  of  fiction.  Mr. 
Shaw  has  traced  the  transition  of  the  lettered  mind  from  the  Dickens- 
Macaulay-Dumas-Guizot  stage  to  the  Stendhal-Meredith- Turgenieff 
stage,  and  thence  to  Ibsen  and  Tolstoy.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  change  is  as  one  from  the  glory  of  noon  to  the  grey  of  sunset ; 
but  Mr.  Locke  will  have  none  of  that.  He  insists  on  illuminating 
the  dreary  and  complicated  conditions  of  modern  life  with  a  light  in 
which  we  gladly  dwell ;  even  contemplating  our  surroundings  with 
something  approaching  pleasure,  and  always  with  amusement. 

It  does  not  matter  which  novel  of  Mr.  Locke's  we  take  up  ;  they 
are  all  remarkable.  In  point  of  fact  the  latest  is  The  Morals  of  Marcus 
Ordeyne. 

All  artists  cannot  work  in  marble  ;  some  work  in  filigree,  which  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  greatest  art.  Mrs.  John  Lane's  Champagne  Standard 
is  exquisite  filigree.  An  American's  view  of  English  life  must  always 
be  interesting ;  so  to  say  that  Mrs.  Lane's  views  are  interesting  is  to 
be  tautological.  Has  anyone  yet  discovered  a  stupid  American  ? 

The  Champagne  Standard  is  full  of  good  things.  '  Fran9oise,  I 
feel  chilly ;  bring  me  another  diamond  necklace,'  must  stand  as  a 
fair  quotation  from  a  work  that  is  a  gentle  joy  from  beginning  to 
end. 

The  late  Mr.  Wilkins'  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  is  a  work  midway  between 
Granville  and  Richard  Ford.  The  matter  is  intensely  interesting ; 
but  the  ground  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  only  too  possible  to  commit 
grievous  indiscretions.  Most  of  us  take  our  views  of  the  Regency 
period  from  '  The  Four  Georges.'  It  must  be  to  Mr.  Wilkins'  post- 
humous glory  that  he  has  remedied  that.  Without  posing  as  an 
apologist,  he  has  so  shown  us  the  unhappy  Prince  of  Wales  (for  unhappy 
he  always  was,  in  spite  of  his  great  position)  that  for  the  first  time  we 
understand  George  the  Fourth  as  a  human  being,  and  not  as  Mr. 
Thackeray's  monster. 

The  really  noble  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  the  learned  Civil 
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War  in  the  United  States,  recall  the  *  fruitless  valour  and  unutterable 
woe '  of  1861-66.  No  talents,  however  great,  can  remove  from  our 
minds  their  impression  of  desolating  misery.  Centuries  must  pass 
before  any  man  whose  native  tongue  is  English  can  read  unmoved 
the  military  history  of  these  years.  Soldiers,  no  doubt,  can  study 
these  volumes  with  advantage,  as  a  professional  man  may  profitably 
follow  the  details  of  dangerous  surgery.  A  civilian  is  not  the  proper 
person  to  criticise  military  operations,  or  to  say  more  of  such  works 
than  that  they  are  admirably  written,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
civilian  can  understand  them. 

The  East,  which  has  an  interest  perennial  for  England,  is  less 
misunderstood  every  day. '  Numerous  authors  contribute  to  this 
desirable  end.  Anglo-Indian  literature  has  passed  through  many 
phases.  We  have  seen  the  deserving  but  impossible  romances  of 
Meadows  Taylor,  the  charming  early  work  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
the  finished  art  of  Sir  George  Chesney,  and  the  dazzling  productions 
of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  We  have  at  present  Mr.  George  Forrest's 
monumental  and  admirable  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  and 
(from  a  new  writer)  John  Carruthers  by  Sir  Edmund  Cox.  John 
Carruthers  is  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  India.  Mr.  Kipling  is  one 
of  those  writers  whose  books  compel  attention ;  his  magic  art  puts 
us  in  possession  of  masses  of  detail  and  local  colour.  Sir  Edmund 
Cox  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  wizard.  He  knows  the  limitations  of  his 
own  art,  and,  by  avoiding  too  great  detail,  contrives  to  give  us  a  good 
deal  of  information,  and  a  vast  amount  of  amusement. 

A  People  at  School  is  all  about  Burma,  and  is  in  quite  a  different 
manner.  It  is  a  disquisition  on  Burmese  life  and  character,  of  incal- 
culable value.  Was  the  following  sentence  exclusively  the  outcome 
of  observation  in  Burma  ?  Or  had  similar  facts  in  other  countries 
induced  the  reflection  ? 

It  is  pleasant  for  a  girl  to  be  the  equal  heiress  of  her  brother.  But  it  is  not 
the  way  to  make  the  best  either  of  law  or  money.  Nor  does  it  make  the  best 
men  or  women.  It  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  be  feminised.  It  is  not  good  for 
him  to  feel  that  he  has  no  greater  right  than  a  woman,  for  he  immediately  and 
rightly  infers  that  he  has  no  greater  responsibilities. 

Or  again  :  '  Success  comes  from  difference.  .  .  .  Men  and  women  are 
not  rivals  but  partners.'  Mr.  Hall  tells  us  that  the  Burmese  are  a 
young  nation,  and  so  take  things  easily.  If  so  it  is  our  pleasing 
responsibility  to  superintend  the  adolescence  of  a  very  interesting 
people.  '  The  nations  who  succeed,'  adds  the  author,  *  are  not  the 
feminine  nations,  but  the  masculine.'  No  doubt ;  yet  is  there  one 
higher  attainment,  which  is  to  preserve  in  the  midst  of  success  the 
eternal  charm  of  youth. 

WALTER  FREWEN  LORD. 
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THE    PAPAL    ATTACK   ON    FRANCE 


THE  conflict  which  seems  to  be  impending  between  the  French  Re- 
public and  the  Papacy  will,  unless  it  should  happily  be  averted,  be 
the  last  engagement  in  a  war  that  has  gone  on  intermittently  for 
thirty  years.  The  issues  involved  are  of  vital  importance  to  every 
nation  which  contains  any  considerable  proportion  of  Catholics. 
The  Pope  has  solemnly  'reprobated  and  condemned'  a  law  passed 
in  due  form  by  the  representatives  of  the  French  nation — a  law 
which  sets  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France  free  from  galling 
restrictions,  first  imposed  upon  it  by  an  autocrat  with  the  object  of 
making  the  bishops  and  clergy  his  slaves,  and  restores  to  it  an  autonomy 
such  as  it  has  not  enjoyed  for  centuries,  certainly  not  since  1516. 
The  French  Church  has  been  given  by  the  Republic  complete  religious 
liberty  ;  it  remains  subject  only  to  that  minimum  of  control,  or  rather 
supervision,  which  every  State  must  exercise  over  every  organisation 
within  it,  in  regard  to  questions  of  property  and  public  order.  The 
ancient  cathedrals  and  churches,  which  are  by  law  public  property, 
are  handed  over,  with  all  their  contents  and  the  rest  of  the  Church 
property,  permanently  and  free  of  charge  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  only  disadvantages  which  the  Church  has  to  weigh  against  the 
priceless  gift  of  freedom  are  the  loss  of  the  State  salaries  hitherto 
paid  to  the  clergy  (tempered  for  a  time  by  pensions  to  the  present 
members  of  the  clerical  body),  and  the  fact  that  the  episcopal  resi- 
dences, presbyteries,  and  seminary  buildings — which  are,  like  the 
ancient  churches,  public  property — will  have  to  be  rented  or  pur- 
chased from  the  State  or  local  authorities  after  a  term  of  gratuitous 
occupation.  In  every  other  respect  the  position  of  the  Church  is 
improved  by  separation  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent. 

Yet  the  Pope  '  reprobates  and  condemns '  this  gift  of  spiritual 
freedom :  not  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  salaries,  though 
that  is  mentioned  as  a  subsidiary  reason ;  nor  because  the  system  of 
associations  cultuelles  created  by  the  Separation  Law  gives  the  laity 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  Church  property — that,  too,  is  men- 
tioned as  a  reason  for  the  condemnation,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  professional  humility  of  ecclesiastics  (a  quality  closely 
resembling  arrogance),  but  that  it  is  not  the  primary  reason  is  shown 
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by  the  fact  that  the  system  of  conseils  de  fabrique  provided  by  the 
Concordat  also  gave  the  laity  such  a  voice.  No  ;  the  real  and  funda- 
mental reason  why  the  Pope  '  reprobates  and  condemns '  the  liberty 
offered  to  the  Church,  and  rejects  it  with  curses  and  anathemas,  is, 
as  anyone  who  reads  the  encyclical  Vehementer  nos  may  see  for  him- 
self, that  it  is  merely  liberty  that  he  is  offered — liberty  to  be  enjoyed 
equally  by  other  religious  bodies ;  and  that  is  just  what  he  does  not 
want,  and  will  not  have.  He  condemns  the  Separation  Law  on  a 
fixed  principle  which  would  apply  to  any  separation  law,  no  matter 
what  its  provisions.  That  principle  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  the  only  true  Church  of  Christ,  has  a  right  to  the  sole  and 
undivided  allegiance  of  States  no  less  than  of  individuals ;  whence  it 
follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  State  to  put  that  Church  in  a 
position  of  privilege,  to  recognise  it  as  the  national  religion  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  and  to  submit  to  its  '  right  of  dominion ' 
over  the  civil  power.  This  is  no  new  principle  ;  it  was  laid  down  by 
Leo  the  Thirteenth,  by  Pius  the  Ninth,  and  by  Gregory  the  Sixteenth 
— notably  by  Pius  the  Ninth  in  his  encyclical  Quanta  Cura,  to  which 
was  attached  the  notorious  Syllabus  of  condemned  propositions. 
But  the  principle  underlying  alike  the  Syllabus  and  the  encyclical 
Vehementer  nos  is  far  older  than  Pius  the  Ninth  or  Gregory  the  Six- 
teenth ;  it  goes  back  to  the  constitution  Unam  Sanctam  promulgated 
by  Boni  ace  the  Eighth  in  1303,  and  even  beyond  that  to  the  claims 
of  Gregory  the  Seventh  (Hildebrand)  in  the  eleventh  century.  Boni- 
face the  Eighth  taught  that  the  Church — and,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  Church  is  now  the  Pope — '  holds  the  power  of  the  two 
swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal ' ;  that  the  Pope  has  the  right 
to  depose  civil  rulers  and  to  '  absolve  the  peoples  from  their  oath  of 
fealty ' ;  that  the  '  material  sword '  is  to  ba  wielded  '  at  the  pleasure 
and  sufferance  of  the  priest ' ;  that  '  the  temporal  authority  must  be 
subject  to  the  spiritual  power.'  These  claims  have  never  been  re- 
nounced by  Rome,  they  are  still  taught  by  Roman  theologians,  and 
they  meet  us  in  the  twentieth  century  in  the  encyclical  Vehementer 
nos.  That  is  quite  understood  by  the  French  Clericals.  No  sooner 
was  the  encyclical  published  than  the  Clerical  press  with  one  voice 
declared  that  henceforth  any  French  Catholic  who  spoke  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Law  of  Separation  would  cut  himself  off  from  the 
Holy  See,  and  therefore  from  the  Catholic  Church.  We  must  '  obey 
God  rather  than  man ' — that  is,  it  is  explained,  '  we  must  obey  the 
Pope  and  not  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  Pope  has  absolved  us  from  our 
fealty  to  our  country.' 

The  phenomenon  is  one  which  deserves  the  attention  of  politicians 
in  every  country,  certainly  not  least  in  an  empire  which  includes 
jland  and  Canada,  and  among  whose  citizens  are  many  millions 
Catholics ;  for  the  time  may  come  when  we  or  any  other  country 
ty  have  to  face  a  similar  situation.    We  have  already  faced  it. 
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In  th3  reign  of  Elizabeth  another  Pius  the  name  is  ill-omened  in  the 
history  of  the  Church)  made  it  impossible  'or  an  English  Catholic 
to  be  a  loyal  citizen  and  at  the  same  time  loyal  to  his  Church.  The 
results  of  his  action  are  w  1  known,  and,  gievous  and  unjust  as  were 
the  consequences  to  many  generations  of  English  Catholics  of  the 
criminal  oily  of  their  rulers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  penal  laws 
originated  in  the  inst  net  of  self-defence.  Now  the  case  is  altered ; 
the  official  representatives  of  the  Papacy  in  this  country  have  none  but 
pleasant  things  to  say  of  the  freedom  which  they  enjoy  under  English 
law,  and  of  the  system  of  religious  tole  ation  and  equality  that  exists. 
But  they  are  bound  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  encyclical 
Vehementer  nos  and  those  principles  condemn  this  system  of  tolera- 
tion and  equality  absolutely  and  unequivocally.  Must  we,  then,  con- 
clude that  the  compliments  to  our  system  are  not  altogether  sincere  ; 
that  they  mean  merely  that  those  who  utter  them  are  not  strong 
enough  to  demand  more  than  mere  liberty  or  to  dispense  with  tolera- 
tion ?  Are  we  to  infer  from  the  beatification  of  Felton,  who  was  no 
more  a  martyr  than  Guy  Fawkes  was,  that  the  action  of  the  Catholic 
authorities  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  might  be  repeated  should  cir- 
cumstances ever  make  it  possible  ?  What  interpretation  are  we  to 
put  on  the  statement  often  made,  and  somewhat  recently  repeated 
at  a  Catholic  banquet  by  a  lay  official  of  a  Catholic  society,  that 
'  We  are  Catholics  first  and  Englishmen  afterwards '  ?  Would  there 
be  any  compliments  to  a  regime  of  toleration  and  equality  if  Catholics 
had  never  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  minority  ?  Would  there 
even  be  any  toleration  or  religious  equality  if  the  Catholic  Church 
had  retained  her  hold  on  England  ? 

I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  these  questions ;  but  I  am  obliged 
to  note  the  fact  that  the  effusive  praise  of  religious  liberty  and  tolera- 
tion that  falls  from  time  to  time  from  the  lips  of  English  Catholic 
prelates  would  expose  them  to  a  fo:mal  condemnation  if  they 
happened  to  live  in  Italy — where  Catholics  are  in  a  majority.  Last 
January  Mgr.  Geremia  Bonomelli,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  perhaps  the 
most  universally  respected  of  Italian  prelates,  published  a  pastoral 
letter  to  his  flock,1  in  which  he  speaks  about  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  exactly  as  English  and  American  Catholic  prelates  speak 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  and  American  publics.  He  is  careful 
not  to  propound  any  new  theory  as  to  those  relations  ;  he  fully  accepts 
the  Papal  theory  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  is  the  ideal 
condition,  and  his  aim  is  purely  practical.  But  he  argues  that  in 
these  c  new  times '  that  ideal  condition  is  rarely  satisfactory  in  prac- 
tice ;  that,  circumstances  being  what  they  are,  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  is  probably  the  best  arrangement  in  most  countries, 
and  might  even  be  the  best  in  Italy ;  and  he  insists  that  the  Catho  ic 
Church  has  nothing  to  fear  from  being  placed  by  the  State  in  the  same 
1  La  Chiesa  e  i  Tempori  Nuovi  (Cremona  :  Diocesan  Press,  1906). 
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position  as  other  religious  bodies  and  given  a  '  fair  field  and  no  favour.' 
This  pastoral  was  promptly  condemned  by  the  Pope,  in  a  letter  to 
Card  nal  Ferrari,  Archb  shop  of  M  Ian,  not  as  being  inopportune 
merely,  but  as  containing  proposals  of  '  modern  Liberalism'  which  '  the 
Church  will  never  accept.'  Mgr.  Bonomelli  narrowly  escaped,  for  the 
present,  from  being  haled  before  the  Inquisition ;  his  escape,  it  is  said, 
being  mainly  due  to  telegrams  from  Catholic  prelates  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  who  urged  the  injurious  effect  on  public  opinion  that 
any  further  measures  would  have.  What  has  actually  happened  is, 
however,  quite  sufficiently  important  to  engage  public  attention. 
For  the  Pope  has  declared  that  the  Church  '  will  never  accept '  a 
regime  of  religious  toleration  and  equality  ;  that  it  is  unlawful  to  hold 
that  such  a  r'gime  is  permissible  in  any  circumstances,  even  as  a 
pra  tical  policy.  But,  it  wi  1  be  said,  in  England,  America,  and 
elsewhere  Rome  acquiesces  in  such  a  r'gime.  That,  we  must  conclude, 
is  merely  because  she  cannot  help  it,  and  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
get  anything  better ;  it  is  a  case  of  force  majeure. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  real  issue  in  the  con- 
flict between  France  and  the  official  Church — a  conflict  which  dates 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Third  Republic.  That  issue  is,  and 
has  been  all  along,  whether  the  civil  power  is  to  be  autonomous  in 
its  own  sphere  or  whether  it  is  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  a 
theocracy.  The  French  Republic  has  been  face  to  face  with  a  body 
of  citizens,  a  diminishing  minority — now  a  rapidly  diminishing  one — 
but  at  first  powerful  and  influential.  This  body  of  citizens  said,  in 
the  famous  words  of  Louis  Veuillot :  '  We  demand  from  you  the 
liberty  which,  on  your  principles,  you  are  bound  to  give  us,  and 
which,  on  our  principles,  we  shall  deny  to  you  when  we  have  the 
power.'  The  French  Republic  replied — and  justly  replied — that  to 
such  people  liberty  can  safely  be  granted  only  when  measures 
have  been  taken  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  use  their  liberty 
to  destroy  that  of  others.  Every  State  makes,  and  must  make,  the 
same  answer  to  those  who  conspire  against  its  autonomy  or  the  freedom 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  Again,  this  body  of  men  said  :  *  We  declare 
war  upon  progress,  Liberalism  and  modern  civilisation;  we  have 
been  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  representative  of  God  on  earth,  and  we 
must  obey  God  rather  than  man.'  The  French  Republic — again 
quite  justly — replied  that,  as  it  happened  to  believe  in  progress, 
Liberalism  and  modern  civilisation,  it  was  quite  willing  to  fight  for 
them,  and  it  proceeded  to  do  so.  Whereupon  the  valiant  challengers 
raised  a  howl  of  '  Persecution  ! '  on  the  principle,  '  I  may  hit  you,  but, 
if  you  hit  back,  I  am  a  martyr.'  But  the  Republic  has  never  carried 
self-defence  to  anything  like  its  logical  conclusion.  Again  and  again 
it  has  given  these  people  the  chance  of  settling  down  to  be  content 
with  the  same  rights  and  liberties  as  their  fellow-citizens.  When 
peace  seemed  to  be  really  in  sight,  suddenly  an  extraordinary  agita- 
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tion  broke  out  over  what  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  mere  question  of 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  individual ;  it  almost  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Republic,  and  when  at  last  it  had  been  suppressed, 
the  Republic  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  agitation  had  been  a 
plot  for  its  destruction  cleverly  engineered  by  this  very  body  of  men, 
and  in  particular  by  certain  large  organisations  among  them.  Many 
of  these  organisations  were  international,  and  their  members  were 
pledged  to  blind  obedience  to  an  executive  seated  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  chiefly  composed  of  foreigners.  Then,  indeed,  the 
Republic  arose  in  its  wrath  and  suppressed  those  organisations,  or 
deprived  them  of  control  over  the  education  of  the  nation.  The 
members  and  friends  of  the  organisations  loudly  protested  in  the 
name  of  absolute  liberty — they,  the  men  who  had  preached  day 
after  day  that  it  was  a  Christian  duty  to  massacre  the  Jews,  who 
had  demanded  the  suppression  of  all  Masonic  lodges,  who  had  de- 
clared that  France  was  really  great  when  she  said  to  the  Albigensian 
heretics  '  Die  ! '  and  to  the  Protestants  '  Begone  ! '  and  had  called 
on  the  nation  to  bid  all  '  impious  sects  to  vanish  from  the  soil  of 
France.' 2 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  an  absolute  liberty  is  impossible,  and 
that  the  liberty  of  any  member  of  a  community  must  be  conditioned 
by  that  of  the  others,  and  restricted  if  he  interferes  with  that  of  the 
others,  does  it  not  strike  Catholics  that,  while  our  official  Church 
professes  the  principles  that  it  does — and  so  long  as  we  do  not  openly 
protest  against  and  dissociate  ourselves  from  them — a  demand  for 
'  liberty '  on  our  part  can  hardly  be  taken  seriously,  and  complaints 
of  persecution  on  the  smallest  provocation  sound  insincere  ?  It  is 
pleasant,  no  doubt,  if  we  find  ourselves  in  difficulties,  to  attribute 
them  to  the  devil  or  the  Freemasons  rather  than  to  our  own  folly, 
and  to  assume  that  they  are  a  tribute  to  our  virtues.  But  is  it  safe 
to  do  this  ?  Are  we  really  quite  sure  that  we  are  always  right  and 
everyone  else  always  wrong ;  that,  in  our  case  alone,  unpleasant 
circumstances  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  consequences  of  our  own  con- 
duct ?  Because  the  followers  of  Christ  must  expect  persecution, 
does  it  follow  that  all  who  suffer  from  persecution  or  hostility  so 
suffer  because  they  are  the  followers  of  Christ  ?  In  view  of  our  own 
past  history  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  answer  that  question  in  the 
affirmative.  Because  the  Church  was  unjustly  accused  in  the  first 
or  second  century  of  being  anti-social  or  hostile  to  the  civil  power, 
does  it  follow  that  the  accusation  is  entirely  unjust  now  ?  Not 
unless  we  can  show  that  the  circumstances  are  the  same,  and  that 
any  Christians  in  the  first  or  second  century  claimed  that '  the  temporal 
authority  must  be  subject  to  the  spiritual  power.'  The  nearest 
approach  to  such  a  claim  that  I  can  remember  was  the  question  of 
those  who  asked  whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  and 

8  See  Disestablishment  in  France,  by  Paul  Pabatier  (Fisher  Unwin),  pp.  G5  -92. 
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received  a  reply  which  did,  indeed,  exclude  the  State  from  the  domain 
of  the  Church,  but  equally  excluded  the  Church  from  the  domain  of 
the  State.3  The  mischief  is  that  the  Roman  theory  regards  Church 
and  State  not  as  equal  authorities  with  an  equal  claim  to  reasonable 
obedience  but  on  different  planes,  but  as  a  superior  and  inferior 
authority  on  the  same  plane.  Instead  of  regarding,  like  St.  Paul, 
both  alike  as  ;  ordained  of  God,'  as  authorities  of  the  same  nature 
operating  in  different  spheres,  it  regards  the  spiritual  authority  as 
divine  in  an  absolute  and  impossible  sense,  and  the  civil  authority 
as  derived  from  it.  The  fact  that  the  Church  is,  and  must  remain, 
an  international  institution  makes  constant  friction  with  the  State 
inevitable  so  long  as  the  Church  is,  as  at  present,  a  rival  to  the  State 
in  the  latter's  own  sphere  ;  and  the  State  is  bound  to  defend  its 
autonomy.  But  do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves  that  measures  of 
self-defence  adopted  by  the  State  are  persecution  arising  from  the 
natural  hostility  of  the  e  world  '  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Nowhere  in 
the  New  Testament  is  the  State  called  the  '  world.'  St.  Paul  told 
the  Roman  Christians  that  Nero  was  c  ordained  of  God,'  and  instructed 
them  to  submit  to  his  authority.  It  will  hardly  be  contended  that 
the  French  Republic  is  quite  as  bad  as  Nero  or  more  representative 
of  the  c  world.'  Still  less  is  the  '  world '  the  human  race  outside  the 
Church.  The  '  world '  whose  hostility  the  Church  must  expect  is 
the  spirit  of  worldliness  and  those  who  are  influenced  by  it ;  and  it 
is  this  spirit — the  spirit  of  Antichrist — existing  within  the  Church 
and  animating  her  representatives  that  has  often  been  the  cause  of 
her  conflicts  with  the  civil  power.  That  spirit  animates  such  claims, 
in  their  present  expression,  as  those  made  in  the  constitution  Unam 
Sanctam,  from  which  it  is  the  duty  of  individual  Catholics  to  dis- 
sociate themselves ;  unless  and  until  they  do,  the  State  is  justified 
in  regarding  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  potential  danger. 
Nothing  could  be  more  alien  from  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  the  lust 
of  dominion.  The  only  justification  of  authority  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view  is  that  it  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed ;  the 
really  valid  claim  of  the  Pope  is  that  he  is  '  Servus  servorum  Dei.' 
Authority  for  its  own  sake,  authority  that  thinks  and  speaks  only 
or  first  of  all  of  its  '  rights  v  and  its  '  claims,'  is  unchristian.  Chris- 
tian authority  thinks  and  speaks  first  of  its  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  it  is  on  their  fulfilment  that  its  rights  and  claims  depend. 

It  is  against  the  practical  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the  '  world  ' 
in  the  Church  that  the  French  Republic  has  had  to  fight  in  self- 
defence  for  thirty  years — not  against  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  and 
moral  influence  on  human  souls  and  consciences,  but  against  the 
Church  as  a  political  institution.  There  are  apparently  still  a  few 

3  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  define  exactly  the  domains  of  Church  and  State, 
or  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  them  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
distinction  is  easy  in  practice. 
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people  in  England  who  wish,  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that 
French  Catholics  are  not,  as  a  body,  hostile  to  the  Republic.  Let 
them  take  a  map  of  France,  ask  some  one  who  knows  the  country 
to  point  out  the  districts  where  the  Church  is  strong  and  Catholics 
in  a  majority,  and  then  ascertain  what  kind  of  deputies  those  districts 
return  to  Parliament.  Other  people — sometimes  the  same  people  at 
other  times — admit  the  fact  of  the  hostility,  but  attribute  it  to  the 
anti-clericalism  and  *  persecution  '  of  the  Republic.  Even  if  it  were 
true,  as  it  is  not,  that  the  State  was  the  aggressor,  the  fact  would 
be  no  reason  for  disloyalty  to  the  Republic.  The  English  4  passive 
resisters  '  did  not  propose  to  dethrone  the  King  because  they  objected 
to  the  Education  Act ;  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  no  more 
responsible  for  French  legislation  than  is  the  King  for  English.  French 
legislation  is  what  it  is  because  the  majority  rules ;  and  it  is  the  rule 
of  the  majority — popular  liberties  in  any  form — that  the  Ultra- 
montanes  really  attack.  They  want  a  despotism ;  and  they  are 
consistent  in  that  desire.  No  man  can  divide  his  mind  into  water- 
tight compartments,  and  the  supporters  of  autocracy  in  the  Church, 
whatever  accommodations  they  may  temporarily  make,  must  always, 
when  it  comes  to  the  point,  support  autocracy  in  the  State.  As  a 
matter  of  history  they  have  always  done  so. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  Ultramontane  hostility  to  the 
Republic  has  been  the  cause,  not  the  result,  of  anti -clericalism.  The 
hostility  dates  from  the  moment  that  the  Republic-  was  established. 
Where  was  the  anti -clericalism  of  the  Republic  from  1871  to  1875, 
when  the  Catholics  had  the  whole  control  of  France  ?  That  control, 
as  we  know,  they  used  to  plot  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
and  at  the  monarchist  debacle  of  1877  they  were  driven  from  power 
by  an  outraged  nation — never  to  return.  Let  us  take  the  evidence 
on  this  point  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  prelates,  Mgr. 
Lacroix,  Bishop  of  Tarentaise,  who,  in  a  recent  pastoral.4  says  : 

Our  mistake,  our  great  mistake— we  must  have  the  courage  to  admit  it — 
has  been  our  refusal,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Republic,  to  recognise  that 
the  will  of  the  nation  cannot  be  traversed  with  impunity.  Our  hesitations,  our 
criticisms  (often  wholly  unjust),  our  aspirations  and  dreams  of  the  restoration  of 
a  regime  in  which,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  the  lot  of  the  Church  would  be  happier 
because  she  would  be  more  protected ;  finally,  our  compromising  alliances  with 
the  promoters  of  civil  war — all  these  have  been  disastrous  to  us,  have  covered 
us  with  unpopularity,  have  estranged  from  us  the  masses  of  the  people. 

And  a  lay  Catholic  writer,  M.  Leon  Chaine,  says 5 : 

When  we  remember  that  from  1871  to  1875  the  Catholics  were  in  posses- 
sion of  every  public  office,  from  that  of  President  of  the  Republic  to  that  of  the 
rural  policeman ;  that  the  army — always  very  churchy — and  the  officials  of 
every  grade  were  at  their  beck  and  call,  what  egregious  blunders  must  they  not 

4  Bulletin  Religieux  du  Diocese  de  Tarentaise,  March  1,  1906. 

5  Les  Cakholigues  franqais  et  lours  difficult^  actuelles,  7th  ed.  1904. 
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have  committed  to  have  been  driven  from  power  to  a  man,  when  circumstances 
had  put  it  in  their  hands  and  they  held  every  avenue  to  it. 

Bishop  and  layman  here  tell  French  Catholics  the  wholesome, 
if  unpalatable,  truth  that  their  misfortunes  are  due,  not  to  the  devil 
or  the  Freemasons,  but  to  their  own  conduct  in  sacrificing  religion 
to  political  intrigue.  There  have  always  been  some  Catholics — an 
enlightened  and  intelligent  minority — who  saw  that  the  Church  was 
being  dragged  to  ruin ;  but  their  voices  were  drowned  in  the  war- 
cries  of  the  Jesuit  and  Assumptionist  troops  marching  to  battle 
under  the  banner  of  the  Sacred  Heart — and  Diana  Vaughan. 

If  the  future  of  French  religion  were  not  at  stake,  one  might 
admire  the  determination,  undaunted  by  repeated  defeat,  with  which 
those  troops  once  more  prepare  to  give  battle  to  modern  civilisation. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  admire  their  methods  of  warfare  or  their  refusal 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  past.  The  Republic  earnestly  desires  re- 
ligious peace  ;  the  Separation  Law  is  inspired  by  that  desire  and  by 
a  spirit  of  sincere  toleration.  During  the  debates  on  that  law  it 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  those  who  wished  to  make 
separation  a  weapon  against  the  Church  or  religion  were  in  an  in- 
significant minority.  The  Abbe  Lemire  has,  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  testified  to  the  conciliatory  and  generous  spirit 
in  which  M.  Briand,  the  reporter  of  the  measure  (now  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction),  conducted  it  through  the  Chamber  ;  and  M.  Briand 
represented  and  was  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  Republican 
deputies.  Some  of  the  amendments  most  favourable  to  the  Church 
were  proposed  and  supported  by  Socialists,  Freemasons,  and  avowed 
freethinkers,  prominent  among  whom,  in  addition  to  M.  Briand 
himself,  were  M.  Jaures  and  M.  Augagneur,  now  Governor  of  Mada- 
gascar ;  yet  M.  Augagneur  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  last  con- 
vention of  the  Grand  Orient,  the  principal  Masonic  organisation  in 
France.  Even  the  Clerical  press  was  unable  to  deny  the  tolerant 
spirit  shown  by  men  known  to  be  strongly  anti-Christian  in  their 
views,  and  was  driven  to  impute  to  them  some  hidden  and  treacherous 
design — an  imputation  echoed,  one  is  ashamed  to  say,  by  more  than 
one  English  newspaper.  When  the  measure  passed  into  law  and  no 
such  design  disclosed  itself,  'Wait,'  we  were  told,  'for  the  by-law 
(reglement  a"  administration  puUique) ;  then  we  shall  see  what  this  pre- 
tended toleration  means.'  The  by-law  has  been  promulgated,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  can  or  does  modify  the  law  at  all,  it  modifies  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Church.  The  associations  cutiwlks  will  be  freely 
formed  without  authorisation,  like  other  associations  in  France,  and 
will  have  privileges  that  no  other  associations  enjoy.  There  remains 
not  a  vestige  of  excuse  for  the  outcry  against  the  law,  which  has 
been  received  with  general  approval  by  the  Protestants,  who,  as  a 
small  and  scattered  minority,  would  be  far  more  injuriously  affected 
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than  Catholics  by  any  oppressive  provisions,  and  will,  in  fact,  suffer 
far  more  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  salaries. 

As  for  the  inventory,  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  present  disturbances, 
we  all  know  that  it  was  not  provided  for  in  the  original  measure, 
and  was  inserted  as  a  concession  to  the  Church  at  the  request  of  the 
Clerical  Opposition,  much  against  the  will  of  M.  Briand,  who  feared 
that  it  might  lead  to  disorder.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Clericals 
wished  their  insincerity  to  be  so  patent  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
overlooked.  Of  course,  the  peasants  in  Brittany  and  elsewhere  are 
sincere  enough  in  their  fanaticism ;  they  have  been  told  by  their 
clergy  and  their  political  leaders  that  the  inventory  is  a  preliminary 
to  confiscation,  that  the  State  is  about  to  close  the  churches,  arid 
any  other  fiction  that  is  found  useful  by  those  responsible  for  what 
M.  Briand  has  justly  called  a  '  campaign  of  lies.'  The  insincere 
are  such  gentlemen  as  M.  Albert  de  Mun,  M.  Jacques  Piou,  Pere 
Le  Dore,  M.  Francois  Coppee,  the  editors  of  the  Croix,  of  the  VdritS 
Franpaise,  and  of  the  other  Clerical  papers,  who  have  stirred  up 
their  ignorant  co-religionists  to  attack  the  representatives  of  the 
law  while  they  themselves  take  care  to  expose  their  persons  to 
no  danger. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  at  length  with  the  incidents  that  have 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  inventories,  but  a  few  examples  of 
the  methods  of  clerical  warfare  may  be  interesting.  It  should  first 
be  said  that  the  disorders  are  not  nearly  so  widespread  as  might  be 
supposed  from  a  casual  glance  at  the  reports.  Over  the  greater  part  of 
France  the  harmless  operation  of  making  a  list  of  the  church  orna- 
ments has  been  quite  peacefully  effected  ;  56,848  inventories  of  every 
kind  had  been  taken  up  to  March  21 — the  work  being  finished  in  the 
majority  of  the  departments — and  the  cases  of  disturbance  numbered 
only  a  few  hundreds.  Of  course  the  few  departments  where  the 
majority  of  the  inventories  still  remain  to  be  taken  are  those  where 
disturbances  are  most  likely  to  occur,  but  they  are  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole  country.  Apart  from  Paris,  where  the  resistance 
was  farcical  and  was  conducted  by  the  '  smart  set '  assisted  by  their 
footmen  and  a  few  hired  roughs,  the  resistance  is  chiefly  confined  to 
particular  districts  such  as  Brittany,  the  Haute-Savoie,  the  Haute-Loire, 
and  the  Flemish  district  on  the  borders  of  Belgium  ;  in  fact,  to  those 
districts  where  Royalism  and  political  Clericalism  are  strong.  It  has 
increased  in  violence  since  the  publication  of  the  Papal  encyclical ;  the 
short  paragraph  in  the  encyclical  urging  the  duty  of  answering  '  vio- 
lence '  by  Christian  meekness  and  resignation,  coming  as  it  did  at  the  end 
of  a  prolonged  denunciation  of  the  Republic,  has  had  much  the  same 
effect  as  the  famous  exhortation,  *  Don't  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump  ! ' 
For  there  has  been  no  violence  for  Catholics  to  answer,  and  there 
was  never  the  smallest  ground  for  supposing  that  there  would  be. 
The  violence  is  on  the  other  side ;  the  faith  is  now  defended  with 
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rifles,  scythes,  pikes,  and  various  other  substitutes  for  the  *  sword  of 
the  spirit '  and  *  the  whole  armour  of  God  ' ;  attempts  at  assassination 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  '  spiritual  combat,'  and  gunpowder  that 
of  the  grace  of  God.  At  a  place  called  Saint-Martin-de-Fug&res 
the  inspector  was  fired  at  and  wounded  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
church ;  he  had  previously  received  several  anonymous  threatening 
letters.  At  one  of  the  Versailles  churches,  the  prefect  and  the 
inspector,  after  parleying  with  the  cure,  consented  at  his  request 
not  to  take  the  police  into  the  church.  They  went  in  alone,  and  were 
assailed  with  chairs,  pictures,  pieces  of  the  organ,  and  other  missiles 
by  a  number  of  the  faithful  who  occupied  tho  organ  loft,  and  were 
encouraged  by  the  other  clergy  of  the  parish ;  the  prefect  was  rather 
badly  hurt.  In  the  Lozere  the  ingenious  device  was  adopted  of 
digging  a  deep  pit  in  front  of  the  church  door,  which  was  covered 
with  light  branches  and  snow ;  with  ordinary  luck  an  inspector  or 
two  might  have  broken  their  legs  and,  if  fortune  had  been  favourable, 
one  might  even  have  been  killed.  But  the  only  victim  was  a  country 
postman  going  his  rounds,  who  was  seriously  injured  at  Fau-de-Peyre. 
At  Vazeilles,  in  the  Haute-Loire,  the  church  was  barricaded  with  trunks 
of  trees  filled  with  gunpowder ;  and  at  another  place  a  huge  straw 
man,  filled  with  gunpowder,  was  exploded  when  the  inspector  arrived  ; 
unfortunately  it  seems  to  have  gone  off  too  soon  and  nobody  was 
killed.  At  Boeschepe,  where  the  butcher's  assistant  was  shot  on 
the  6th  of  March,  the  inventory  was  allowed  to  take  place  in  order 
to  lull  the  inspector  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  Then,  as  he  was 
unsuspectingly  leaving  the  church,  a  mob  of  about  three  hundred 
men  (of  whom  the  butcher  was  one)  rushed  upon  him  shouting  *  Kill 
him ! '  And  they  meant  business ;  the  inspector,  M.  Caillet,  was 
>rostrate  under  a  heap  of  chairs  and  other  missiles  that  had  been 
hurled  upon  him,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  murdered  when 
son  fired  the  shot  that  killed  the  unfortunate  butcher.  One 
leeply  regrets  that  the  unhappy  dupe  should  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  political  schemes  of  M.  de  Mun  and  M.  Jacques  Piou ;  but 
is  impossible  to  join  with  the  priests  and  others  who  harangued 
at  his  funeral  in  regarding  him  as  a  '  martyr  for  the  faith.'  It  may 
be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  the  casualties  up  to  now  have 
been  nearly  all  on  the  side  of  the  officials,  the  soldiers,  and  the  police, 
a  fact  which  confirms  the  many  testimonies  to  the  patience  and 
forbearance  that  have  been  shown  in  dealing  with  these  energum&nes, 
as  the  French  press  appropriately  calls  them.  Comedy  has,  moreover, 
been  mingled  with  tragedy.  At  Langogne,  in  the  Lozere,  the  parish 
priest  and  his  flock  spent  the  night  in  the  church  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  inspector  in  the  morning,  and  the  good  father  considerately 
provided  a  cask  of  wine.  When  the  inspector  arrived,  the  defenders 
of  the  faith  were  in  various  stages  of  intoxication,  and  squirted  him 
with  some  inky  fluid ;  from  which  incident  we  may  infer  that  it  is 
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sacrilege  to  make  a  list  of  the  ornaments  of   a  church,  but  quite 
permissible  to  turn  the  church  itself  into  a  tavern. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  how  many  bishops  have  condemned 
the  proceedings  of  which  these  are  only  typical  examples.      Only 
one,   Mgr.    Lacroix,    Bishop    of    Tarentaise,  who,   in   the  pastoral 
which  has  already  been   quoted,   condemns  the  resistance  to  the 
law  in  severe  and  explicit  terms,  and  declares  that  the  law,  how- 
ever bad  it  may  be  for  Catholic  interests,  contains  nothing  that 
outrages  the  Catholic  conscience.      Protestant  Englishmen  will  not 
understand  what  a   courageous  act   this  protest  is,  for  they  can 
have   no    conception    of  the   lengths   to    which    the   religious   and 
social    intolerance   of    French    Ultramontanes   is   carried.      Several 
bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  have  openly  encouraged  the  resisters, 
including  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  the  Bishop  of  Quimper,  and 
(of  course)  the  Bishop  of  Nancy.     The  Bishop  of  Quimper  expressed 
the  hope  that  no  inspector  would  enter  a  church  in  his  diocese  except 
over  the  corpses  of  the  faithful ;  no  doubt  his  flock  appreciated  the 
fate  so  kindly  reserved  for  them  by  their  Father  in  God.    Most  of 
the  bishops  have  given  consent  by  silence ;  a  deputation  of  several 
of  the  most   distinguished    Catholic    laymen  in  France  waited  on 
Cardinal   Richard    to   ask    him    to    pronounce    explicitly    against 
the  disorders,  and  his  Eminence  refused  to  do  so.     In  those  country 
parishes  where  disturbances  have  taken  place  the  priests  have  either 
encouraged  or  acquiesced  in  them — usually  the  former.     As  usual, 
the  official  Church  allows  itself  to  be  compromised  by  the  fanatics. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  that  no  love  of  liberty  actuates  those 
who  have  instigated  the  disorders,  it  would  be  found  in  their  speeches. 
A  certain  P^re  Le  Dore,  the  general  superior  of  a  religious  order, 
recently  visited  Rome  and  had  an  audience  of  the  Pope.  On  his 
return  he  gave  a  public  address  to  a  meet  ng  of  two  thousand 
people  at  the  Cercle  du  Boulevard  Raspail  in  Paris ;  he  gave  what 
purported  to  be  a  precise  account  of  his  conversation  with  the  Holy 
Father,  whom  he  represented  as  having  expressed  the  most  militant 
sentiments  and  as  having  said  that  he  would  order  French  Catholics 
to  revolt  against  the  law  if  he  could  be  quite  sure  that  they  would 
all  obey  him.  The  speech  wound  up  as  follows  : 

It  is  not  enough  to  offer  prayers,  to  make  communions,  to  go  on  pilgrimages. 
What  is  wanted  is  blood.  Blood  alone  can  appease  the  wrath  of  God.  And 
when  the  Pope  asked  me  :  '  Well,  father,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  '  I  re- 
plied: 'Holy  Father,  I  wish  to  give  battle,  to  fight,  to  organise  resistance. 
And  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  I  have  caused  two  or  three  dozen  good  nuns 
to  be  killed  and  massacred.' 

If  any  utterance  of  a  French  anti -clerical  or  Freemason  that  will 
bear  comparison  with  this  speech  of  a  holy  religious  can  be  produced, 
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I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  The  Osservatore  Romano  has  declared 
P^re  Le  Dore's  account  of  his  audience  with  the  Pope  to  be  wholly 
fictitious ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  serious  reflection  on  his  veracity  and 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  public  incitement  to  murder 
and  armed  rebellion,  he  remains  the  general  superior  of  a  religious 
order  and  has  incurred  no  formal  censure.  This  is  no  isolated  case  ; 
at  a  public  meeting  in  Paris  a  lay  speaker  declared,  amid  loud  applause, 
that  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  was  the  most  glorious  date  in  the  history 
of  France.  Nor  is  there  anyth  ng  new  in  all  this  ;  it  is  what  the  French 
Clericals  have  been  saying  for  years,  what  the  Croix  said  every  day 
during  the  Dreyfus  affair.  What  Englishmen  must  realise  is  that, 
astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  the  Clerical  party  in  France,  if  they  had 
the  power,  would  repeat  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  to-morrow 
without  the  smallest  compunction,  but  with  the  difference  that 
this  time  Jews,  Freemasons,  and  athe'sts  (always  excepting  the 
clericalist  atheists,  a  fairly  numerous  class)  would  be  massacred  as 
well  as  Protestants.  Can  we  wonder  that  anti -clerical  feeling  in 
France  is  what  it  is,  that  Frenchmen  sometimes  feel  in  exasperation 
that  to  give  liberty  to  these  people  is  about  as  safe  as  to  give  it  to 
mad  dogs  ? 6 

This  sort  of  thing  does  not  stop  at  words.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Republican  organisation  known  as  the  Sillon 
was  stabbed  in  the  street  by  an  unknown  assailant  as  he  was  returning 
home  from  a  meeting,  and  injured  in  the  hand.  If  and  when  we 
can  prove  that  the  Christians  of  the  first  century  used  such  methods 
as  these,  that  St.  Peter  spoke  like  Pcre  Le  Dore,  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
resembled  the  articles  in  the  Croix,  then,  and  only  then,  shall  we  be 
justified  in  saying  that  the  opposition  of  French  Republicans  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  only  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  latter 
with  the  Church  that  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  might  possibly  find  himself  at  home  among  the 
French  Clericals  (at  least,  one  is  glad  to  think,  he  would  find  in  the 
French  Church  more  than  one  Theodoret) ;  but  St.  Paul  would  think 
that  he  had  fallen  once  more  among  the  Jews  of  Iconium  and  the 
silversmiths  of  Ephesus.  The  conduct  of  these  professing  followers 
of  Christ,  whose  misrepresentation  of  the  Master  in  whose  name 

6  In  his  preface  to  the  collected  speeches  of  Georges  Trouillot,  just  published  under 
the  title  Pour  Videe  laique,  M.  Le"on  Bourgeois  (the  French  Foreign  Minister)  quotes 
the  following  passage  from  the  Thtologie  de  Clermont  (edition  of  1899) :  *  The 
Churi  h  has  received  from  God  the  power  to  constrain  and  repress  'those  who 
deviate  from  the  truth,  not  only  by  spiritual,  but  also  by  temporal  and  corporal 
punishments,  to  wit  imprisonment,  flogging,  torture,  mutilation,  and  death.' 
This,  says  M.  Bourgeois,  is  the  teaching  given  at  this  moment  in  French  eccle- 
siastical schools,  and  he  asks  whether  it  does  not  prove  the  necessity  of  lay  autonomy, 
and  secularisation  of  the  State  and  education,  as  the  only  security  for  liberty  of 
thought. 
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they  claim  to  speak  has  caused  so  many  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
to  reject  Him,  recalls  the  scathing  words  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  sonnet  on 
a  similar  manifestation  of  Christianity  by  other  Christians  of  the 
same  type  though  of  a  different  Church  : 

If  Thou  see  this,  or  hear  these  hounds  of  Thine 

Run  ravening  as  the  Gadarean  swine, 

Say,  was  not  this  Thy  Passion,  to  foreknow 

In  death's  worst  hour  the  works  of  Christian  men  ? 

Let  us  not  think,  however,  that  Pere  Le  Dore  and  his  like  represent 
the  whole  of  French  Catholics.  Not  only  does  every  Catholic  of  distinc- 
tion, from  such  a  pillar  of  orthodoxy  as  M.  Bruneti£re  to  the  most 
suspect  *  Liberal,'  detest  and  deplore  the  violent  words  and  actions 
that  are  disgracing  the  Church,  but  so,  also,  do  the  quiet,  ordinary 
laity — those  representatives  of  the  old  solid  and  sober  piety  that 
are  still  to  be  found  in  France.  Some  few  have  spoken  out,  but 
only  a  few,  and  since  the  publication  of  the  Papal  encyclical  the 
number  has  become  still  smaller.  The  greater  the  honour  of  those 
whom  the  encyclical  has  not  silenced ;  of  the  directors  of  the  little 
Catholic  paper  Demain  and,  among  others,  of  the  Abbe  Lemire 
for  his  speech  on  the  7th  of  March  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
the  Chamber  ordered  to  be  placarded  throughout  France.  That 
speech  excited  the  Clerical  party  in  the  Chamber  to  fury,  and  it  has 
caused  the  Abbe  Lemire  to  be  received  in  his  own  constituency  with 
cries  of  '  Traitor ! '  but  it  will  rank  in  the  future  with  the  utterances 
of  the  few  brave  men  who  spoke  out  for  justice  in  the  worst  days 
of  the  anti-Dreyfusard  madness.  The  reason  why  the  Abbe  Lemire 
has  so  few  imitators  is  only  too  obvious ;  a  system  of  autocracy  and 
terrorism  has  crushed  out  initiative  and  extinguished  healthy  public 
opinion  among  Catholics  ;  few  dare  speak,  save  the  fanatics,  to  whom 
alone  Rome  always  gives  unbounded  licence.  Once  again,  as  so  often 
before,  the  whole  French  Church  is  dragged  at  the  heels  of  her  most 
violent,  noisy,  and  ignorant  members  ;  the  worst  elements  within  her 
have  risen,  like  scum,  to  the  top,  and  proclaim  to  the  nation  that 
they,  and  they  alone,  are  the  true  and  orthodox  Catholics.7 

In  this  crisis,  in  which  the  future  of  French  religion  and,  perhaps, 
the  very  existence  of  the  French  Church  is  at  stake,  everything,  then, 
depends  on  Rome  ;  she  has  assumed  all  the  power,  and  with  it  goes 

7  Since  this  was  written,  a  number  of  distinguished  Catholic  laymen  have  taken 
the  important  step  of  addressing  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  bishops,  appealing  to 
them  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  associations  cultuelles  under  the 
Separation  Law,  and  to  end  the  state  of  anarchy  in  which  the  French  Church  is 
plunged  and  avert  the  possibility  of  civil  war.  Among  the  signatories  are  :  Prince 
d'Arenberg,  M.  Brunetiere,  M.  de  Castelnau,  M.  Denys  Cochin,  Count  d'Haussonville, 
M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  M.  de  Lapparent,  M.  Saleilles,  M.  Paul  Thureau  Dangin, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Vogiie. 
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all  the  responsibility.  Two  parties  in  France — both  minorities — 
are  hoping  that  Rome  will  put  into  practice  the  principles  of  the 
encyclical  Vehementer  nos,  and  order  French  Catholics  to  resist, 
actively  or  passively,  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  to  become,  in 
fact,  rebels  and  outlaws.  Those  two  parties  are  the  Ultramontane 
party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bitter,  irreconcilable  enemies  of 
religion  on  the  other.  The  former  have,  like  the  royal  family  to 
which  they  have  sacrificed  the  Church,  learned  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing ;  the  latter  know  that  such  a  policy  would  mean  the  loss 
of  France  to  the  Roman  Church.  The  great  majority  of  the  French 
people — the  majority,  I  firmly  believe,  of  genuine  Catholics — earnestly 
trust  that  Rome  will  declare  for  peace  and  allow  the  French  Church 
to  use  her  new  liberty  for  the  work  of  evangelising  France,  to  accept 
the  situation  frankly  and  honestly,  with  no  intention  of  trying  to 
win  back  a  position  of  privilege.  The  latter  condition  is  essential, 
if  peace  is  to  be  lasting.  If  Catholics  accept  the  law,  with  whatever 
motives  or  intentions,  they  will  be  left  unmolested ;  but  it  will  be 
a  truce,  not  a  peace,  between  Church  and  State,  if  Catholics  be 
organised  as  a  political  party  to  promote  what  are  called  the  '  interests  ' 
— which  always  mean  worldly  interests — of  the  Church.  The  French 
people  is  irrevocably,  fundamentally  anti-clerical ;  it  has  been  so  for 
centuries,  and  it  will  always  be  so ;  and  the  Church  has  no  hope  of 
regaining  religious  influence  unless  and  until  it  is  prepared  to  abandon 
all  attempt  to  gain  political  influence.  The  choice  has  to  be  made ; 
and  if  the  Church,  or  Rome,  chooses  political  influence,  it  will  infallibly 
lose  both.  A  French  Catholic  priest,  of  great  ability  and  foresight, 
said  the  other  day  that  if  the  policy,  in  regard  both  to  political 
and  to  intellectual  matters,  that  has  been  pursued  since  the  accession 
of  the  present  Pope  is  continued  for  another  ten  years,  by  the  end 
of  that  time  the  Church  in  France  will  be  practically  extinct,  or  at 
least  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.  The  decline,  he  said,  would  be 
far  more  rapid  than  most  people  would  imagine  or  than  seems  likely 
on  the  surface.  The  possibility  is  one  which  no  religious  man,  what- 
ever his  particular  creed,  can  contemplate  with  equanimity ;  for  the 
notion  that  Protestantism  will  ever  again  have  a  hold  on  France  is 
a  fond  illusion.  What  form  French  religion  would  eventually  take, 
in  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  there  are  signs  on  every 
hand  of  a  revival  of  the  religious  spirit  in  France,  and  that  revival 
will  go  on  8 ;  but  its  advance  will  be  far  more  rapid  if  it  is  able  to  express 
itself  within  the  existing  organisation  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

What  will  be  the  decision  of  Rome  we  do  not  yet  know,  but  the 

fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  recent  indications  have  pointed  to  the 

adoption  of  an  intransigeant  policy,  whereas  until  lately  it  seemed 

almost  certain  that  the  Pope,  whatever  theoretical  protest  he  might 

8  See  Disestablishment  in  France,  p.  135. 
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make,  would  tell  French  Catholics  to  make  the  best  of  the  new  law. 
I  am  still  unable  to  believe  it  possible,  in  spite  of  the  indications 
mentioned,  that  the  Pope  will  deliberately  sacrifice  the  future  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  France  to  the  supposed  '  rights '  of  the  Roman 
See.  He  is,  of  course,  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  his  encyclical,  and  trained  as  he  was  in  an  Italian 
seminary  he  probably  looks  at  things  very  much  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  simple  priest  of  the  thirteenth  century  9 ;  moreover,  circum- 
stances unhappily  make  it  impossible  that  he  should  know  anything 
about  France,  or  any  other  country  outside  Italy,  except  what  reaches 
him  through  the  medium  of  his  entourage.  But  one  thing  the  whole 
world  knows  about  Pius  the  Tenth — namely,  that  he  is  a  sincerely, 
if  narrowly,  religious  man ;  we  have,  therefore,  still  the  right  to 
hope  that  his  natural  disposition  will  prevail  over  his  official  theories, 
and  lead  him  to  turn  from  the  principles  of  Boniface  the  Eighth  to 
those  of  the  Gospel. 

Should  that  hope,  unhappily,  be  unfulfilled,  the  duty  of  the  French 
Republic  will  be  clear  ;  it  must  defend  itself  against  rebellion,  however 
specious  its  pretext,  and  it  will  certainly  do  so.  It  will  be  equally 
clear  that  that  defence  is  not  a  religious  persecution.  France  will 
be  able  to  say  to  the  Pope,  in  the  words  of  Georges  Trouillot,  '  You 
know  now  what  we  are  fighting  for.  We  are  struggling  for  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty  of  thought.  We  are  struggling  to  prevent  the 
Catholic  Church  from  tyrannising  over  men's  consciences.  We  are 
struggling,  not  for  a  moment  to  attack  your  freedom  of  belief,  but 
to  make  it  finally  impossible  for  you  to  impose  your  beliefs  on  others 
by  constraint  and  force.'  In  that  struggle  France  will  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  English  people.  Catholic  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century  rose  against  the  King  who  submitted  to  the  temporal  claims 
of  the  Papacy  and  treated  with  contempt  the  condemnation  of  the 
Great  Charter  by  Innocent  the  Third ;  Republican  France  in  the 
twentieth  century  can  hardly  do  less  than  follow  so  excellent  an 
example.  France  desires  peace,  and  (thanks  to  M.  Ribot  and  the 
Clericals)  she  is  now  ruled  by  men  who  know  how  to  combine  firmness 
with  wisdom  and  conciliation.  Should,  however,  war  be  declared 
by  the  Pope  on  the  Republic,  it  will  be  fought  to  the  finish, 

•  Perhaps  the  intellectual  attitude  of  his  Holiness  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
following  quotation  from  his  encyclical  of  the  2nd  of  February,  1904,  on  t  e 
Immaculate  Conception  :  '  Adam,  when  he  saw  in  the  future  Mary  crushing  the 
serpent's  head,  restrained  the  tears  that  the  curse  had  wrung  from  his  heart.  Mary 
filled  the  thoughts  of  Noah  as  he  lay  in  the  womb  of  the  saving  ark ;  it  was  of  Mary 
that  Abraham  thought  when  he  was  restrained  from  sacrificing  his  son ;  Jacob 
thought  of  her  as  he  contemplated  the  ladder  on  which  the  angels  ascended  and 
descended  ;  Moses,  as  he  marvelled  at  the  bush  which  burned  and  was  not  consumed ; 
David,  as  he  sang  and  danced  in  front  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ;  Mary  was  in 
Elijah's  thoughts  as  he  perceived  the  little  cloud  rising  above  the  sea.' 
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and  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  result.  In  the 
interest  of  France,  and  far  more  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  and  of 
religion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  struggle 
will  be  averted;  but,  should  the  French  Republic  be  compelled  to 
vindicate  her  civil  autonomy  against  Roman  aggression,  her  cause  will 
be  the  cause  of  every  free  people. 

ROBERT  DELL. 
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THE  NEW  FIRE-PROTECTION  FOR  LONDON 


'  OUT  of  the  fire  into  the  frying-pan.'  This  inversion  of  the  proverb 
was  coined  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  London  Building 
Acts  (Amendment)  Bill  was  under  discussion  last  summer.  It  is 
an  inversion  which  will  probably  have  an  extensive  currency  during 
the  coming  months,  for  on  the  1st  of  January,  1906,  the  building 
law  of  modern  London  entered  on  a  new  phase.  On  that  day  the 
London  County  Council  took  up  newly  acquired  powers,  both  retro- 
spective and  prospective,  over  buildings,  both  new  and  existing, 
throughout  the  administrative  county ;  and,  in  consequence,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1906,  owners  and  occupiers  were  endowed  not  only 
with  fresh  privileges,  but  also  with  increased  responsibilities. 

The  fact  that  London  has  not  yet  awakened  to  &  full  realisation 
of  these  same  privileges  and  responsibilities  is  to  be  attributed  in  the 
main  to  the  non-informing  title  of  the  new  Act ;  for  who  would  have 
supposed  that  FIRE-PROTECTION  should  come  to  London,  not 
heralded  by  shouts  of  firemen  bearing  their  hydrants,  horsed  escapes, 
and  aD  the  visible  apparatus  of  life-saving  appliances,  but  by  the 
devious  '  passages,  accesses,  and  egresses '  of  a  statute  laboriously 
dragging  a  train  of  definitions,  sections,  and  schedules  under  the 
title  of  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1905  ? 

Whether  London  will  become  more  appreciative  remains  to  be 
seen,  for  although  the  Act  is  little,  it  is  very  vital. 

The  leading  technical  journals  have  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
voice  as  to  the  amount  of  structural  alteration  to  existing  premises, 
and  the  considerable  changes  in  planning  and  construction  of  new 
buildings  that  must  issue  in  the  course  of  the  coming  years. 

The  importance  of  this  Act  [to  quote  a  recent  article  in  The  Builder]  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  its  effective  sections.  When  we  come  to 
deduct  from  the  forty-three  sections  of  the  new  Act  those  fifteen  sections  which 
deal  with  exemptions,  the  nine  sections  which  have  to  do  with  definitions  and 
other  Acts,  and  the  ten  sections  concerned  with  machinery,  penalties,  and  pro- 
cedure, there  are  left  but  nine  sections  which  directly  affect  buildings  in  the 
County  of  London.  These  nine  sections,  however,  are  so  wide-reaching,  and 
will  probably  involve  so  much  structural  alteration  to  existing  buildings,  besides 
having  an  important  influence  on  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  new 
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buildings,  that  it  behoves  all  who  are  interested  in  land  and  houses  in  London, 
even  as  occupiers  only,  to  take  note  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.1 

Fire-protection — proper  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  from 
buildings — this  is  the  privilege  for  which  the  householder  will  now 
be  called  upon  to  pay.  It  is  for  the  provision  of  this  that  owners 
and  occupiers  are  now  for  the  first  time  made  responsible. 

The  ratepayers,  on  the  one  hand,  who  have  since  1898  been  ex- 
pending through  the  hands  of  the  L  C.C.  large  sums  2  in  the  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  will  probably 
require  some  explanation  or  demonstration  of  the  necessity  for  this 
costly  legislation  and  these  still  more  costly  building  operations  which 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  rating  assessments  in  London  ; 
this  point  was  indeed  taken  in  Parliament  on  behalf  of  more  than  one 
of  the  petitioners  against  the  Bill,  who  submitted  that  any  fresh  im- 
provements would  be  more  suitably  attained  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  appliances  of  the  fire  brigade. 

It  was  also  urged  that  London  is  rapidly  being  rebuilt,  that  the 
rebuilding  works  have  to  comply  with  a  statute  3  which  has  been  only 
ten  years  in  force,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  old  buildings  it  is 
wasteful  to  carry  out  extensive  structural  alterations  to  existing 
premises  which,  already  out  of  date,  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  rebuilding  process. 

The  promoters  of  the  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  called  Captain 
Hamilton,  the  chief  officer  of  the  fire  brigade,  who  in  his  evidence 
distinguished  the  very  tall  ;  fire-fighting '  ladder,  such  as  is  used  in 
America  and  in  large  towns  both  here  and  in  Europe,  from  the  '  life- 
saving  '  ladder,  which,  he  said,  must  be  of  moderate  height  to  be 
effective.  The  reason  for  this  limit  for  the  '  life-saving '  ladder  was 
stated  by  Captain  Hamilton  as  follows  :  '  It  has  been  found  that 
you  can  save  life  at  forty  feet  perpendicular  height  slowly ;  at  fifty 
feet  you  can  save  it  with  great  difficulty  ;  above  that  height  it  becomes 
a  sort  of  forlorn  hope — you  may  succeed  or  you  may  not  in  saving 
one  life.' 

No  evidence  whatever  was  forthcoming  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee tending  in  any  way  to  discount  the  value  of  this  expert  testi- 
mony, and  it  was  not  therefore  seriously  disputed  that  persons  sleeping 
or  living  in  the  upper  storeys  of  a  high  building  more  than  fifty  feet 
above  the  pavement  would,  in  case  of  fire  breaking  out,  be  in  a  position  of 
extreme  peril,  especially  if,  as  most  frequently  happens,  the  ordinary 
staircase  becomes  4  smoke-logged,'  and  so  is  rendered  impassable. 

In  dealing  with  high  buildings,  therefore,  the  new  Act,  in  effect, 
says  to  the  owner  :  '  The  fire  brigade  cannot  provide  you  with  means 

1  The  Builder,  Nov.  18,  1905. 

2  « In  1898  the  expenditure  of  the  rates  was  197,000?.  and  odd,  and  in  1903-4  it 
was  239,0002.'— Capt.  F.  Hemphill's  answer  to  Question  3316. 

3  The  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
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of  escape  from  the  storeys  in  your  building  that  are  more  than  fifty 
feet  above  the  pavement ;  it  is  you,  the  owner,  who  must  provide 
"  such  means  of  escape  therefrom  in  case  of  fire  as  can  be  reasonably 
required  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1906,  the  above  is  the  require- 
ment in  the  case  of  all  new  high  buildings  '  except  a  dwelling-house 
occupied  as  such  by  not  more  than  one  family  '  ;  and  the  same  provi- 
sion will  after  the  1st  of  January,  1907,  apply  also  to  existing  high 
buildings. 

It  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  the  public  to  have  concrete 
instances  put  before  them  with  regard  to  a  few  of  the  best-known 
streets  in  London,  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  houses  in  those 
streets  will  be  affected  by  the  change  in  the  law  with  regard  to  high 
buildings. 

In  the  course  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  the  super- 
intending architect  of  the  L.C.C.,  a  table  was  handed  in  showing  the 
probable  number  of  buildings  in  certain  streets  that  will  be  affected, 
and  the  number  of  buildings  in  respect  of  which  applications  have 
been  made  and  certificates  issued  under  section  63  4  of  the  present 
Act.  The  whole  table  is  too  long  to  reproduce,  but  the  following 
selection  from  the  list  may  nevertheless  be  useful : 


1 

Buildings  in  Streets 

Buildings, 
j    top  floor 
Name  of  Street                          over  50  feet 

..-I-./1     i-ii-wlnx 

Buildings, 
top  floor 

Total  , 

dealt  with  under 
sec.  63  of  the  present 
Act,  1894 

and  under 
60  feet 

over  60  feet 

Certificate 

Certificate 

i 

issued 

applied  for 

Cadogan  Square         •   ..    •        .         68 

2            70 





Cannon  Street  ....         20               3             23 

— 

— 

Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square           5 

5 

— 

— 

Cheapside         ....         21               6             27 

— 

— 

Dover  Street     ....           5 

4               9 

2 

1 

Fenchurch  Street      ...         10               1             11 

1 

— 

Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square     .          10               2 

12 

— 

— 

Holborn    4               2 

6 

— 

— 

New  Bond  Street      ...         13 

13 

—              — 

New  Broad  Street     ...           1                               1 

—             — 

Pall  Mall  .....         11 

6             17 

o 

1 

Piccadilly  .         .         .        . 

30 

Q 

38 

1 

1 

Portland  Place  .        ,:      * 

17 

J_ 

18 



— 

Queen  Victoria  Street 

29 

3 

32 

— 

— 

South  Audley  Street 

12 

— 

12 

— 

— 

Southwark  Bridge  Koad   . 

3 

1 

4 

— 

— 

Upper  Brook  Street  .       '  i  .  .    . 

8 

— 

8 

— 

— 

Upper  Thames  Street        , 

25 

2 

27 

— 

— 

And  190  other  streets     •  ',- 

844 

257 

1101 

41 

16 

Total  for  208  streets    .     '  »  . 

1136 

298 

1434 

47 

19 

4  Section  63  of  the  Act  of  1894  is  now  repealed ;  that  section,  however,  made  it 
necessary  before  any  storey  of  a  new  building  more  than  sixty  feet  above  the  footway 
could  be  occupied  that  the  Council  should  be  able  to  issue  a  certificate  that  reasonable 
means  of  escape  had  been  provided  in  case  of  fire  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed 
therein. 
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The  table  shows  that  for  the  208  streets  selected,  the  average 
number  of  buildings  whose  top  floor  is  over  fifty  feet  and  under  sixty 
feet  is  5'46  in  each  street,  the  average  number  of  buildings  over  sixty 
feet  is  1'41  in  each  street,  whilst  the  average  number  of  high  buildings 
actually  certified  as  fit  for  occupation  under  the  Act  of  1894  is  but 
0'23  in  each  street. 

On  the  score  of  height  alone,  therefore,  it  will  be  evident  that 
Parliament  has  by  the  new  Act  sanctioned  interference  with  a  very 
large  number  of  buildings  which  were  outside  the  scope  of  the  Act  of 
1894.  It  should,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that  among  the  sixty- 
feet-high  buildings  it  was  only  the  more  recent  buildings — i.e.,  those 
built  since  the  1st  of  January,  1895 — which  were  touched  by  the  old 
Act ;  whilst  now,  under  the  new  Act,  the  limit  of  height  is  lowered 
to  fifty  feet,  and  on  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1907,  the  operation 
of  the  Act  comes  into  force  with  regard  to  existing  buildings  as  well 
as  new  buildings. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  exemption — above  alluded  to — as  to 
dwelling-houses  occupied  as  such  by  not  more  than  one  family,5  but 
it  is  evident  that  while  the  sixty-eight  houses  in  Cadogan  Square  may 
thus  escape  interference,  a  large  proportion  of  the  thirty  houses  in 
Piccadilly  will  probably  be  swept  into  the  net. 

But  it  is  not  only  high  buildings  which  are  under  the  new  Act 
required  to  be  provided  with  a  certificate  from  the  Council  that 
the  means  of  escape  are  sufficient  in  case  of  fire ;  the  section 
applies  also  to  every  '  twenty-person '  building — i.e.,  '  a  building 
in  which  sleeping  accommodation  is  provided  for  more  than  twenty 
persons,  or  which  is  occupied  or  constructed,  or  adapted  to  be  occupied 
by  more  than  twenty  persons,  or  in  which  more  than  twenty  persons 
are  employed,  or  which  is  constructed  or  adapted  for  the  employment 
therein  of  more  than  twenty  persons '  (section  7,  sub-section  1  (6), 
London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1905). 

If  it  can  be  said  to  have  been  Captain  Hamilton's  evidence  with 
regard  to  life-saving  ladders  which  had  most  influence  in  producing 
the  change  in  the  law  in  regard  to  high  buildings,  then  it  was  a  letter,6 
dated  the  14th  of  August,  1902  (shortly  after  the  disastrous  Queen 
Victoria  Street  fire),  addressed  to  the  clerk  to  the  London  County 
Council  by  Mr.  Cunynghame,  one  of  the  assistant-secretaries  of  the 
Home  Office,  which  most  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  London 

5  It  was  pointed  out  in  Parliament  that  the  want  of  a  definition  of  '  one  family  ' 
may  lead  to   dispute  and  litigation.    The  promoters  for  their  par-t  did  not  appear 
to  regard   the   definition  as  necessary.     It   does  appear  to  us,  however,  that  the 
question  promulgated   by  one  of  the  counsel  appearing  for  petitioners  against  the 
Bill  seems  to  require  an  answer;    'Are  two  bachelor  friends  living  together  to  be 
deemed  to  be  more  than  one  family  ? ' — Vide  The  Builder. 

6  See  pp.  1-17  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald's  opening  speech  for  the  promoters  of  the  London 
Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill,  May  31,  1905. 

x  x  2 
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County  Council  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  further  powers  over  buildings 
where  numbers  of  persons  are  employed. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Street  fire,  where,  it  will 
be  remembered,  ten  lives  were  lost  in  the  daytime  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1902,  the  powers  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  protection  from  fire  were, 
except  in  regard  to  theatres  and  music  halls,7  on  the  one  hand,  and 
common  lodging  houses,8  on  the  other,  confined  to  factories  and 
workshops,9  and  to  those  factories  and  workshops  only  where  more 
than  forty  persons  were  employed  ;  therefore  Mr.  Ritchie,  then  Home 
Secretary,  when  replying  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
to  the  loss  of  life  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  after  pointing  out  that 
the  building  in  question  was  not  a  factory,  was  obliged  to  add  that 
even  if  it  had  come  within  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1901, 
'  there  could  have  been  no  interference  by  the  Home  Office  as  regards 
means  of  escape  from  fire,  because  there  were  only  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  persons  employed  in  the  place.'  Later  on  Mr.  Ritchie 
observed  : 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  there  is  no  law  which  seems  to  touch  buildings  of 
this  kind,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  law  which 
would  make  it  necessary  that  buildings  of  this  sort,  where  people  are  employed, 
should  have  proper  and  efficient  means  of  escape  from  fire,  but  that  ought  to 
be  done  not  by  an  amendment  of  the  Factory  Act,  but  of  the  London  Building 
Act. 

Those  observations  were  made  in  1902,  and  the  London  County 
Council  have  in  the  new  Act  now  carried  out  the  suggestions  of  the 
then  Home  Secretary,  and,  consequently,  after  the  1st  of  January, 

1906,  all 10  new  twenty-person  buildings,  and  after  the  1st  of  January, 

1907,  all ll  existing  twenty-person  buildings,  must  have  proper  and 

7  Theatres  and  music  halls  are  controlled  as  far  as  fire  is  concerned  under  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1878. 

8  Common  lodging  houses  under  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts,  1853-5, 
and  the  County  Council  General  Powers  Acts,  1890  and  1902. 

9  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1901. 

10  As  hi  the  case  of  high  buildings,  a  dwelling-house  occupied  as  such  by  not  more 
than  one  family  is  exempted,  even  though  there  may  be  more  than  twenty  persons 
dwelling  therein. 

II  In  the  Home  Secretary's  Beport  on  the  Council's  Bill  (see  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
p.  12)   occurs  the  following  passage  dealing  with  the  requirements  in  the  case  of 
high  buildings  and  twenty-person  buildings  : 

'  The  proposals '  [i.e.  of  the  Council]  '  seem  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
main  to  deserve  favourable  consideration.  They  follow  in  outline  the  provisions 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  with  regard  to  factories  and  workshops  in  which 
more  than  forty  persons  are  employed.  They  will  require,  however,  he  thinks, 
very  careful  consideration  on  points  of  detail,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  submits 
the  following  observations  :  (a)  The  limit  of  twenty  persons  proposed  in  clause  96 
(1)  (c)  (now  section  7  of  the  new  Act)  is  much  lower  than  the  limit  fixed  by  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  i.e.,  forty,  and  would  bring  within  the  operation  of  the 
clause  many  small  buildings.  The  Secretary  of  State  presumes  the  Committee  will 
consider  the  question  of  the  limit  which  should  be  fixed  in  this  clause  to  any 
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efficient  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  provided  by  the  owner  for  the 
occupants. 

The  net  of  the  new  Act  is,  indeed,  cast  wide,  and  will  catch  man}' 
existing  buildings  which  have  hitherto  escaped. 

But  it  is  not  only  buildings  that  will  be  caught,  but  also  owners 
or  occupiers.  A  man  may,  by  simply  changing  the  use  or  occupation 
of  his  house,  without  touching  a  brick  or  a  floor-board,  find  himself 
in  the  position  of  having  infringed  the  section  with  regard  to  '  con- 
version of  buildings,'  and  so  have  incurred  the  liability  to  '  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  and  a  daily  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds.'  There  are  many  ways  in  which  4  change  of  user,  whether 
involving  structural  alteration  or  not,'  may  affect  persons,  innocent, 
it  may  be,  but  ignorant  of  the  new  law  regulating  buildings.  It  is 
well  known  that  whole  districts  in  London  will,  under  the  influence 
of  fashion  or  from  economical  and  other  forces,  change  their  character. 
The  house  on  Pentonville  Hill,  where  fifty  years  ago  the  city  merchant 
dwelt,  now  affords  accommodation  in  the  lower  part  for  a  working 
optician,  whilst  the  upper  part  is  let  to  weekly  tenants ;  or,  again, 
to  come  further  west,  the  gentleman's  house  in  George  Street,  Han- 
over Square,  has  without  any  structural  alteration  been  rented  by  a 
dressmaker  or  milliner.  Under  the  old  law  unless  the  optician  em- 
ployed forty  workmen,  unless  the  dressmaker  employed  forty  hands, 
the  building  law  took  small 12  notice  of  such  mere  c  change  of  user.' 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  dressmaker  who  employs  more  than 
twenty  hands  in  the  height  of  the  season  must  beware  that  if  she 
migrate  from,  say,  Baker  Street  to  Brook  Street  '  without  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Council,  or  (in  the  event  of  an  appeal),  the  Tribunal 
of  Appeal,'  l3  such  '  change  of  address  '  may,  if  she  move  without  taking 
professional  advice,  render  her  liable  to  penalties  *  not  exceeding ' 
3,150Z.  (three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds)  per  annum. 

But  to  return  from  the  consideration  of  such  possibilities  to  some 
further  hard  facts  in  regard  to  buildings. 

Projecting  shops,  both  new  and  existing,  next  come  in  for  treatment 
under  the  new  rules. 

Everyone  knows  those  buildings  which,  standing  back  some 
distance  from  the  road,  and  having  shops  built  out  in  front  on  the 
forecourts,  may  be  seen  in  many  streets  in  London,  such  as  Hamp- 

requirements  they  may  allow  under  proposal  (1)  (now  section  12  of  the  new  Act)  for 
buildings  generally.' 

Following  the  Home  Secretary's  suggestion,  those  high  buildings  and  twenty- 
person  buildings  have,  by  sub-section  (3),  section  12,  been  excused  from  the  require- 
ments with  regard  to  means  of  access  to  roof  which  are  to  be  provided  for  buildings 
generally. 

12  Under  section  74  of  the  Act  of  1894,  which  remains  unrepealed,  where  structural 
alterations  were  required,  it  might  happen  that  the  part  used  for  trade  would  need  to 
be  separated  from  the  part  used  as  a  dwelling-house. 

13  Section  13,  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1905. 
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stead  Road,  Hackney  Road,  Caledonian  Road,  and  City  Road.     Cap- 
tain Hamilton  estimates  that  there  are  7,741  such  in  London.14 

The  risk  and  the  remedy  in  regard  to  these  projecting  shops  can 
best  be  realised  from  Captain  Hamilton's  answers  to  a  few  of  the 
questions  put  to  him  (see  Minutes  of  Evidence,  pp.  179-96). 

Q.  1756.  Would  you  just  indicate  what  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
danger  which  you  think  likely  to  arise  in  connection  with  these  projecting 
shops  ? — We  have  a  very  large  number  of  cases  in  which  lives  are  endangered 
and  lost  in  projecting  shops.  We  usually  find  that  the  fire  had  originated  in 
the  shop.  The  inmates  are  up  above,  and  the  fire  is  not  discovered  until  it 
arrives  at  what  we  call  the  point  of  ignition — that  is,  the  building  has  attained 
a  great  heat,  the  windows  fall  out,  and  the  whole  building  bursts  into  flames. 

1757.  Is  it  generally  found  in  those  cases  that  the  flames  break  out  through 
the  skylight  ? — The  flames  break  out  through  the  roof  and  skylight,  envelop 
the  front  windows  of  the  building,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  off  the  rear. 

1758.  Also  cutting  off  escape  from   the  windows  in  the  higher  parts  ? — 
Cutting  off  escape  from  the  windows  in  the  higher  parts  in  front. 

1759.  Does  it  make  it  difficult  for  the  fire-escape  to  approach  the  main  part 
of  the  house  ? — It  is  generally  impossible  to  place  a  fire-escape  in  front  of  many 
of  those  buildings.     We  have  to  get  access  to  the  rear  with  the  short  ladders 
that  we  carry,  17  feet  in  length,  and  hook-ladders  about  14  feet  in  length.    Very 
often  it  is  difficult  to  get  access  to  the  rear,  except  through  an  adjoining  house, 
and  then  you  have  to  get  over  walls  that  separate  the  back  premises. 

1802.  And  do  you  further  inform  the  Committee  that  as  at  present  con- 
structed the  roofs  of  those  projecting  shops  are  not  fire-resisting  ? — That  is 
correct. 

1803.  In  fact,  they  are  made  of  inflammable  substances  ? — Yes. 

1821.  ...  So  that  the  fact  that  the  roof  is  inflammable,  and  that  in  your 
experience  it  is  the  first  thing  to  take  fire,  deprives  it  of  the  opportunity  of 
being  a  means  of  escape  for  the  inhabitants  ? — It  does. 

1822.  ...  If  it  is  of  no  service,  or  an  impediment  for  the  escape  of  persons 
from  within,  has  it  the  further  disadvantage  that  it  interferes  with  the  use  of 
fire-escape  appliances  from  without  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

1831.  For  all  these  reasons  you  have  been  pointing  out,  is  there  one  parti- 
cular precaution  in  regard  to  these  projecting  shops  which  you  think  should  be 
made  universal,  and  that  is,  that  these  roofs  should  be  made  of  fire-resisting 
materials  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

The  remedy  here  indicated  by  Captain  Hamilton  has,  in  fact, 
been  incorporated  in  section  10  of  the  new  Act,  which  requires  in 
effect  that  where  you  have  a  building  used  partly  as  a  shop  and  partly 
for  occupation  or  employment,  if  the  shop  projects  seven  feet  or 
more  the  projecting  portion  must  be  provided  with  a  roof  constructed 
of  '  fire-resisting  materials  not  less  than  five  inches  thick ' ;  and  this 
regulation  applies  on  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1906,  to  both  new 
and  existing  buildings.  Skylights  are  not  allowed,  but,  under  certain 


14  Q.  1753,  p.  179,  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
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conditions,  you  may  have  ventilating  cowls  and  lantern  lights  of  fire- 
resisting  materials  on  your  roof.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  section  does 
not  go  a  little  further  and  require  the  roof  supports,  as  well  as  the 
roof  covering,  to  be  of  fire-resisting  materials  ;  and  for  this  reason — 
that,  as  the  Act  stands,  it  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  put  over 
your  inflammable  roof  and  resting  on  it  a  five-inch  thickness  of  fire- 
resisting  material.  As  this  would  be  an  inexpensive  way  of  complying 
with  the  section  it  will  probably  be  done,  and  in  that  case  your  fire- 
resisting  roof  bids  fair  to  achieve  the  reputation  which  at  present 
belongs  alone  to  the  '  fireproof  floor  '  of  the  Architectural  Association 
Students'  Song-book  : 

The  student,  versed  in  building  lore, 
When  asked  to  define  a  fireproof  floor, 
Said,  '  A  thing  that  falls  on  the  Salvage  Corps, 
To  prove  that  it's  fire-resisting.' 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  Act  which  will  probably  have  a 
very  wide  application  both  as  regards  new  and  existing  buildings, 
and  which  will  entail  a  considerable  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  provide  '  means  of  access  to  roofs.' 

The  original  proposals  of  the  L.C.C.  in  regard  to  roof  access  were, 
to  quote  from  the  Home  Secretary's  report,  '  of  a  stringent  character,' 
and  the  effect  of  them  was,  briefly,  as  follows  : 

Every  building  whatsoever  in  the  county  which  has  more  than  one  storey 
above  the  ground- storey,  or  having  one  storey  only  above  the  ground- storey,  is 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  high,  is  to  be  provided  with  a  proper  means  of  access 
to  the  roof,  and  with  a  sufficient  parapet  or  guard-rail  on  the  roof  to  prevent 
persons  slipping  off. 

And,  later  on,  the  report  proceeds  : 

The  Secretary  of  State  presumes  the  Committee  [i.e.,  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons]  will  require  clear  evidence  from  the  promoters  both  as  to 
the  necessity  for  the  provision,  and  also  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  will  involve 
structural  alterations  in  existing  houses  in  the  county  and  the  expenditure 
which  it  will  entail  on  the  public.  It  is  true  that  the  clause  contains  a  power 
for  the  Council  to  dispense  in  particular  cases  from  the  requirements.  This, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  a  convenient  or 
desirable  method  of  legislation.  He  sees  no  objection  to  the  provision  of  means 
of  access  to  the  roof,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  roofs  of  adjoining  or  neighbouring 
houses,  being  made  an  absolute  requirement  by  statute  in  the  case  of  buildings 
where  special  danger  exists ;  but  he  thinks  the  classes  of  buildings  to  which  the 
provision  is  to  apply  should  be  specified  either  in  the  clause  itself  or  by  bye-laws 
to  be  approved  by  a  central  authority,  and  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Council. 

This  passage  in  the  Home  Secretary's  report  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  inducing  the  promoters  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  clause 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  '  every  new  building  and  every  existing 
building  other  than  a  dwelling-house  occupied  as  such  by  not  more 
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than  one  family/  and  gave  the  petitioners  against  the  Bill  a  vantage 
ground  of  which  they  made  such  good  use  that  instead  of  the  one 
storey  above  the  ground  storey  of  the  Bill  we  have  '  two  storeys 
above  the  ground  storey '  in  the  Act.  Instead  of  the  '  twenty-five 
feet  high '  of  the  Bill  we  have  *  thirty,  feet  high '  in  the  Act,  and 
instead  of  an  exemption  for  4  existing  buildings  occupied  as  such  by 
not  more  than  one  family '  of  the  Bill,  we  have  an  exemption  for 
*  existing  buildings  occupied  as  such  by  not  more  than  two  families ' 
in  the  Act. 

But  perhaps  the  most  useful  work,  and  the  work  for  which  cer- 
tainly the  public  has  most  to  thank  not  only  the  petitioners  who 
appeared  against  the  Bill  but  also  the  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, was  the  criticism  and  amendment  applied  to  the  '  incon- 
venient and  undesirable  method  of  legislation '  adopted  by  the  pro- 
moters, whereby,  as  the  Bill  originally  stood,  too  much  was  *  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Council.' 

Originally,  in  some  cases,  from  this  '  discretion  of  the  Council ' 
there  was  to  be  no  appeal  whatever,  and  in  other  cases  where  appeal 
was  provided  it  was  to  be  to  a  single  arbitrator. 

In  this  connection  the  following  answers  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Biley, 
when  under  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Wedderburn,  K.C.,  may  be 
instructive  : 

Q.  792.  I  understand  your  one  objection  to  the  ordinary  arbitration  of  the 
Factory  Act  is  economy  ? — Economy  and  efficiency. 

793.  But  chiefly  economy  ? — Chiefly  economy.  -  . 

794.  You  will  not  mind  my  saying  that  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  a  repre- 
sentative of  the   County   Council  advocating  economy.     What  is  the  cost, 
roughly,  of  the  London  County  Council's  staircase  in  a  factory  of  over  forty? — 
Between  500Z.  and  600Z. 

795.  If  it  is  proposed  to  put  that  great  expense  on  an  owner,  why  should  he 
not  at  least  have  the  choice  of  his  tribunal — that  he  may,  if  he  likes,  go  to  the 
Home  Office  arbitrator,  but  if  he  prefers  it  he  may  select  his  own  arbitrator, 
the  County  Council  select  theirs,  and  then  have  the  usual  umpire,  if  necessary  ? 
"Why  should  not  he  ? — I  think  you  will  get  a  better  machinery  by  the  proposals 
of  the  Bill. 

796.  Better  for  the  County  Council  ? — No  ;  better  for  everybody,  the  public 
included. 

This,  which  may  presumably  be  taken  to  be  the  official  view,  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  petitioners,  whose  advocates  pointed  out 
that  under  the  Act  of  1894  there  was  already  constituted  an  appeal 
court — the  Tribunal  of  Appeal — consisting  of  three  members,  an 
architect  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  a  surveyor  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Surveyors'  Insti- 
tution, and  a  barrister  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  which 
court  would,  among  other  advantages,  ensure  uniformity  of  decision. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.C.,  who  appeared  for  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  puts  this  point  very  clearly  : 
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As  to  the  uniformity  of  decision,  which  is  a  very,  very  important  point,  let 
me  put  the  kind  of  case  that  may  arise.  You  may  have  a  block  of  buildings 
constructed,  as  there  are  many,  on  the  same  lines  in  London.  You  take  a  case 
before  such  a  tribunal  as  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  and  they  make  a  particular 
order.  That  order  practically  settles  the  whole  block  of  those  buildings. 

Supposing  you  had  your  arbitrator  put  into  this  Bill  instead  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Appeal,  and  the  arbitrator  decided  against  the  County  Council  on  the  first 
case.  The  County  Council  are  a  public  body  ;  they  have  got  certain  important 
duties  to  discharge ;  it  would  not  be  right  for  them  to  at  once  accept  the 
decision  of  one  arbitrator. 

They  would  be  forced  by  their  public  duty,  at  any  rate,  to  ask  for  a  separate 
decision  in  two  or  three  cases,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  what  they  regard  as 
an  erroneous  decision  is  going  to  be  carried  out.  That  is  a  very  unfortunate 
state  of  things,  and  imposes  a  very  much  greater  expense  and  delay  on  the 
public  who  are  affected  by  these  provisions. 

The  announcement,  therefore,  made  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Aubrey  Fletcher,  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee,  that  it  had 
been  decided  that  all  appeals  under  the  new  Act  were  to  go  before 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  was  received  with  feelings  of  relief  by  those 
petitioners  who  had  been  watching  with  anxiety  the  growing  tendency 
of  the  County  Council  to  subject  the  designs  and  plans  of  architects 
and  surveyors  to  the  criticism  of  officials  who,  be  they  never  so 
courteous,  would  have  had  powers  neither  convenient  nor  desirable  to 
be  used  at '  the  discretion  of  the  County  Council '  in  restriction  of  the 
freedom  of  owners  to  use  their  land  to  the  best  advantage. 

To  sum  up,  then.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1906,  there  will,  in  the 
first  place,  be  7,700  and  odd  illegal  London  shops,  the  owners  of  which 
may  be  called  upon  to  expend  a  sum  variously  estimated  at  from 
450,000?.  to  750,0002.  and  odd ;  secondly,  there  will  be  an  unknown 
number  of  houses  of  more  than  thirty  feet  in  height,  the  owners  of 
which  may  be  called  upon  to  expend  from  5Z.  to  10Z.  on  each  house  in 
providing  statutory  means  of  access  to  the  roofs ;  thirdly,  there  will 
be  an  increased  expenditure  immediately  required  to  make  all  buildings 
in  process  of  construction  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Act ;  and,  lastly,  the  owners  of  high  buildings  and  twenty-person 
buildings  should  be  preparing  to  meet  the  rules  for  existing  buildings 
which  will  be  affected  on  the  1st  of  January,  1907.  The  outlay 
under  this  head  has  been  estimated  at  from  500Z.  to  600Z.  for  each 
building. 

There  will  doubtless  be  not  a  few  owners  who  will  be  found  to 
exclaim  against  the  enforced  expenditure  of  these  large  sums.  They, 
at  least,  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  views  were 
adequately  represented  in  Parliament,  and  that  the  requirements 
exacted  must  be  reasonable,  for,  if  they  are  not,  there  is  always  an 
appeal  from  the  Council  to  an  impartial  and  judicial  tribunal. 

To  enter  upon  an  academical  discussion  of  the  policy  underlying 
this  piece  of  legislation,  however  fruitful  such  inquiry  might  be,  is 
outside  the  scope  and  intention  of  this  article. 
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I  have  rather  endeavoured  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  itself.  It  is,  however,  certain  that,  with  the  problem 
of  unemployment  now  confronting  us,  with  master  builders  willing 
and  anxious  to  undertake  contracts  at  low  prices,  and  with  a  supply 
of  labour  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  occasion  of  this  amendment 
of  the  London  Building  Acts  might  have  been  less  opportune. 

A.  MARYON  WATSON. 
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THE    INSULARITY    OF    THE    ENGLISH 

A    COLONIAL    VIEW 


To  a  Colonial,  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  among  the  elder  civilisa- 
tions of  the  globe,  nothing  offers  a  more  fascinating  interest  than  a 
study  of  the  surviving  racial  characteristics  of  the  English  stock 
from  which  we,  the  newer  English,  have  sprung.  And  three  years' 
careful  investigation  into  the  national  tendencies  and  prejudices  of 
the  present-day  Englishman  has  led  to  the  writer's  conclusion  that 
the  Englishman  of  the  centre  and  the  Englishman  of  the  outside  are 
sundered  by  rapidly  diverging  racial  instincts.  In  other  words,  the 
writer  cannot  place  in  one  mental  pigeon-hole  such  diverse  types  as 
the  Australian,  the  New  Zealander,  and  the  Englishman.  Starting 
from  a  common  stock,  the  newer  peoples  have  diverged  in  widely 
different  directions.  The  Englishman,  to  a  surprising  degree,  has 
retained  his  deep-rooted  national  bias.  He  has  kept  his  unperturbed 
path  without  a  glance  at  the  wider  country  ranged  over  by  his  younger 
companions.  He  has  not  even  progressed  by  parallel  routes ;  he  has 
simply  stayed  at  home.  It  is  this  racial  conservatism,  this  dignified 
imperviousness  to  change,  that  seems  the  most  abiding  characteristic 
of  the  English.  None  of  us  in  the  Colonies  have  ever  given  the  English- 
man credit  for  his  astonishing  aptitude  for  staying  at  home.  The 
'  expansion  of  England,'  as  Richard  Jebb  has  so  admirably  pointed 
out,  is  but  a  misnomer. 

Time  is  already  proving  that  the  expansion  has  been  racial,  not  national, 
heralding  the  birth  of  separate  nations,  not  the  enlargement  of  the  old  nation  ; 
while  the  dominant  influence  is  not  the  unifying  consciousness  of  a  common 
nationality,  but  the  centrifugal  impetus  generated  by  a  sentiment  of  national 
distinctiveriess.1 

Here,  in  the  cleaner  New  Zealand  air,  beneath  brighter  southern 
skies,  it  is  possible  for  a  returned  Colonial  to  clarify  his  muddy  im- 
pressions of  his  sojourn  in  the  North.  Here,  surrounded  by  the 
bustling  energy,  the  youthful  enthusiasm  of  a  nation  new  to  man- 
hood, it  is  possible  for  me  to  see  the  Englishman  from  the  outside, 
to  attempt  a  Colonial  conception  of  the  Englishman  who  stayed  at 

1  Studies  in  Colonial  Nationalism,  by  Kichard  Jebb. 
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home.  And  I  see  him  clear,  distinct  from  us  in  outlook,  in  aspira- 
tions, in  soul ;  and  in  the  final  summing-up  I  see  the  Englishman  as 
an  obstacle — nay,  the  one  great  danger — in  the  path  of  any  possible 
scheme  of  Imperial  alliance.  He  has  stayed  too  much  at  home.  Too 
long  a  residence  on  a  tiny  archipelago  has  atrophied  many  mental 
qualities  necessary  for  alliances  with  other  nations  ;  he  has,  to  a  large 
extent,  lost  the  power  of  allowing  for  other  points  of  view ;  above  all, 
his  undisturbed  insular  seclusion  for  so  many  centuries  of  peace  has 
left  him  disinclined  for,  if  not  quite  incapable  of,  any  form  of  co- 
operation. And  it  is  the  racial  ability  to  co-operate,  the  power  to 
form  equitable  and  mutually  sacrificing  partnerships,  that  is  the 
first  necessity  for  the  formation  of  any  stable  federation.  The  English- 
man's coast-bound  mind  must  now  of  necessity  deal  with  world -wide 
interests.  Is  the  race  capable  of  the  immense  mental  wrench  that 
must  be  made  before,  from  a  scattered  group  of  self-governing 
nationalist  States,  an  empire  may  be  built  ?  As  far  as  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  discover,  the  question  of  co-operation,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  sacrifice,  has  never  entered  into  the  Englishman's  conception 
of  Imperial  federation.  Among  all  classes  the  only  conception  of 
Imperialism  seemed  the  long-obsolete  picture  of  a  gracious  Mother 
Country,  the  predominant  partner,  lapped  in  the  '  royalty '  (to  her- 
self) of  her  innumerable  and  immense  '  possessions.'  Instead  of 
Imperialism  the  writer  found  insularity. 

For  the  present,  in  colonial  questions,  patronising  paternalism,  unmitigated 
by  the  sympathy  either  of  knowledge  or  of  intuition,  remains  the  frequent  vice 
of  British  Imperialism.  .  .  .  The  conception  of  '  closer  union '  underlying  the 
vague  utterances  of  ministerial  spokesmen  during  the  past  decade  seems  to  be 
conservative  and  anti-national — conservative,  because  it  clings  instinctively  to 
the  antiquated  forms  of  colonial  dependence ;  and  anti-national,  because  those 
forms  are  an  obstacle  to  the  healthy  aspirations  of  national  sentiment.  It  seeks 
to  perpetuate  colonial  conditions  which  are  undesirable  in  themselves  and  only 
temporary  in  any  case  ;  and  deplores  the  manifestation  of  that  independent 
national  consciousness  which  modern  history  recognises  as  a  permanent  and 
energising  force.2 

It  seems,  in  considering  the  nationalist  development  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  British  Empire,  as  if  racial  instincts  were  fluid  things 
compared  to  the  overpowering  moulding  force  of  environment.  A 
little  thing  like  a  continual  flood  of  sunshine  and  a  large  thing  like 
an  unoccupied  continent  have  combined  to  create  from  the  dour, 
stolid,  pertinacious  stock  of  the  parent  race  the  swift-minded,  light- 
hearted,  cynical,  languid  Australian.  Put  the  same  racial  stock  in  a 
summer  land  of  the  South,  swept  by  the  ozone-burdened  breezes  of 
the  Pacific,  give  it  freedom  to  develop  beneath  blue,  rain-washed 
skies,  and  within  two  generations  a  new  race  emerges — the  Maori- 
lander — taller,  sturdier,  prouder,  healthier,  more  aggressive,  inspired 

2  Richard  Jebb. 
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by  a  national  patriotism  almost  Japanese.  The  ruddy,  ponderously- 
built  Englishman,  product  of  centuries  of  meat-feeding,  has  already 
been  thinned  down,  lengthened,  strung  out  into  the  tall,  slouching, 
pallid  Australian,  or  the  browner,  shrewd-eyed,  lean-faced  Maori- 
lander.  The  heavy  jowl  of  the  Englishman  melts  and  thins  away 
into  the  keen,  Colonial  physiognomy,  with  its  thin,  straight  lips,  its 
dominant  nose,  its  lack  of  every  superfluous  atom  of  flesh. 

To  the  making  of  the  Englishman  have  gone  two  great  forces — 
a  remarkable  mixture  of  races  and  his  unique  geographical  position ; 
for  in  these  lagging  days  of  peace  it  is  sometimes  overlooked  that 
England  has  been  conquered  and  overrun  more  than  once.  Indeed, 
from  the  incursion  of  Norseman  and  Roman  and  Norman  the  sturdy 
basic  characteristics  of  the  English  have  emerged  revivified  and 
triumphant.  It  apparently  needs  a  mixture  of  the  outsider  to  keep 
the  English  blood  from  becoming  stagnant.  But  England  has  of 
late  been  so  long  shut  in  upon  itself  that  we  need  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised at  the  outcry  against  degeneration.  England  has  been  in- 
breeding too  long.  And,  to  the  Colonial  mind,  it  is  to  this  racial 
isolation  that  is  due  the  general  level  of  almost  intolerable  dullness 
that  lies  like  a  fog  over  all  England — dullness  of  outlook,  dullness  of 
mind,  dullness  of  life,  dullness,  even,  of  amusement  and  immorality.3 

The  other  factor,  his  geographical  position,  calls  first  to  mind 
the  English  climate.  To  a  healthy,  sun-bred  Colonial  it  is  ever  an 
abiding  wonder  how  in  such  an  environment  the  race  should  have 
survived.  I  have  heard  more  than  once  from  visiting  Colonials 
surprise  expressed  that  the  English  had  not  centuries  ago  bodily 
migrated  from  a  land  so  inhospitable.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
the  English  winter  has  long  ago  weeded  out  all  but  the  hardiest  speci- 
mens of  the  race.  It  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest — the  fittest  to  exist 
in  a  fog.  The  mental  outlook  and  equipment  of  the  race  have  been 
necessarily  much  emaciated  by  such  a  severe  and  long-continued 
experience.  Puritanism  and  the  English  Sunday  are  apparently 
directly  traceable  to  lack  of  sunlight.  (In  Australia  winter  is  a  time 

3  An  Englishman,  so  long  resident  in  the  Colonies  as  to  have  become  a  Colonial, 
whose  conviction  is  that  the  English  stock  is  steadily  growing  mentally  duller, 
suggests  the  theory  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  needs  a  change  of  environment  to  display 
to  their  full  effectiveness  his  racial  abilities.  He  points  out  that  the  Saxon  who 
stayed  at  home— in  Saxony— has  been  eclipsed  by  that  hardy  vanguard  of  the  race 
who  emigrated  to  England.  He  sees  a  similar  race  eclipse  of  the  remnant  who  refuse 
to  leave  England.  He  suggests  the  analogy  of  a  cart-horse  mated  with  a  mare  of 
pedigree— the  marriage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Celts  he  had  conquered,  and 
with  the  Normans  who  conquered  him.  But  after  all  these  centuries  of  in- 
breeding the  finer  points  of  the  pedigree  mare  have  been  submerged  in  the  imper- 
turbable racial  qualities  of  the  stolid  Anglo-Saxon  cart-horse.  The  English  race  is 
by  now  all  cart-horse.  Thus,  in  its  economic  aspect,  the  inrush  of  aliens  into 
England  is  to  be  deplored ;  while,  considered  from  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  such 
an  infusion  of  other  racial  qualities  will  supply  a  strain  that  might  in  the  end  lift  a 
little  the  racial  dullness  with  which  isolated  England  is  at  present  beclouded. 
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of  cloudless  skies,  of  brilliant  sunlight,  of  cool  nights,  of  the  blossoming 
of  camellias.  The  word  '  winter '  in  Australia  has  in  it  no  hint  of 
greyness,  no  horror  of  fog.)  Three  London  winters  would  kill  a  healthy 
Queenslander. 

But  though  his  climate  has  dulled  and  dimmed  his  life,  it  is  purely 
his  insular  position  that  has  kept  the  Englishman  so  immovably 
within  his  racial  grooves.  For  many  centuries  now  his  development 
has  gone  on  within  the  limits  of  his  tiny  archipelago  untroubled, 
unchecked.  No  invasion  has  come  to  bring  him  into  contact  with 
the  world  outside.  His  many  wars  go  on  at  distances  inconceivably 
great  from  his  beaches.  War  to  him  seems  but  a  riskier  kind  of 
sport,  played  on  some  other  fellow's  private  property.  Not  even  a 
revolution  has  broken  into  flame  to  show  him  himself  naked  in  its 
glare.  In  his  little  walled  garden  he  strolls  yet  as  Pepys  strolled ; 
the  world  may  bustle  on ;  complacently  he  lets  it  go.  The  astonish- 
ing thing  to  a  visiting  Colonial  familiar  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  race  has  evolved  is  that  they  shouldn't  all  be  Little  Eng- 
landers.  And,  the  fact  should  in  justice  be  recorded,  here  and  there 
I  have  found  embryo  Imperialists. 

The  insularity  of  the  Englishman  permeates  his  entire  mental 
outfit.  Compared  with  the  Colonial,  he  has  but  the  most  rudimentary 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  travel.  He  is  still  in  that  earlier  evolutionary 
stage  when  life  was  a  vegetable  rooted  to  one  spot.  The  Australian, 
being  given  a  continent,  finds  it  too  small  for  his  restless  needs.  In 
England  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  a  man  to  remain  all  his  life  in  one 
county ;  and  in  England  a  motor  will  take  you  through  half-a-dozen 
counties  in  a  day.  The  limpet  type  of  servant  is  regarded  with 
affection,  almost  with  admiration.  In  the  Colonies  for  a  man  to 
remain  a  lifetime  in  one  employer's  service  argues  some  flaw  in  ability 
or  energy  or  ambition. 

In  the  matter  of  speech,  too,  the  insularity  of  the  English  is  most 
clearly  appreciable.  England,  small  as  it  is,  is  a  perfect  hotch-potch 
of  polyglottism.  This  survival  of  lagging  dialects,  even  the  per- 
petuation, in  out-of-the-way  corners,  of  forgotten  languages,  would  be 
a  thing  that  any  intelligent  colony  would  discourage  as  a  source  of 
national  weakness.4  But  the  Englishman  takes  an  absurd  pride  in 
the  perpetuation  of  such  hindrances  to  communication.  The  cultured 
man  from  Somerset  is  openly  arrogant  over  the  fact  that  his  villagers 
are  unable  to  pronounce  modem  English.  And  the  Australian,  who 
throughout  the  immense  area  of  his  continent  speaks  the  same  tongue, 
with  the  same  slow  broadening  of  the  vowels,  is  not  even  proud  of 
his  drawl,  and  listens  humbly  when  the  Englishman  of  the  many 
dialects  lectures  him  on  his  shocking  accent !  In  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  a  man  who  spoke  in  a  dialect  would  be  regarded  as  un- 
educated. 

4  In  Canada  the  disruptive  potentialities  of  its  two  languages  are  i'ully  realised. 
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The  fundamental  difference,  however,  between  the  Englishman 
who  stayed  at  home  and  the  Englishman  who  didn't    lies  in  the 
stupendous  system  by  which  the  Oxford  man  is  still  produced.     In 
the  Colonies  the  schools  are  little  more  than  teaching  institutions. 
The  tremendous  cult  of  sport,  the  almost  sacerdotal  ritual  of  athletics, 
are  in  the  newer  nations  almost  unknown.     The  Colonial  boy  plays 
games  because  he  likes  games.     It  is  not  necessary,  as  it  seems  to  be 
in  England,  to  make  an  official  fetish  of  games.     The  Colonial  needs  no 
athletic  supervising  master  to  lead  him  by  the  hand  to  the  cricket-field. 
While  healthily  fond  of  athletics,   he   appreciates,  and  his  parents 
appreciate,  the  value  of  a  good  education.     He,  like  his  American 
cousin,  is  always  eager  to  '  get  on.'    Athletics  fall  into  a  subsidiary 
place  in  his  schoolboy  scheme.    He  comes  of  a  race  that  can  ride  and 
shoot.    A  riding-school,  in  his  eyes,  seems  the  last  word  in  decadence. 
The  universities  of  the  Colonies  fulfil  functions  quite  other  than 
those  dear  to  Oxford.    In  a  recent  speech  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
New  Zealand  University  upon  the  functions  of  a  university,  one  may 
look  in  vain  for  the  word  '  sport '  or  for  any  mention  of  that  discipline, 
that  rigid  conformation  to  one  standard  of  '  good  form,'  which  turns 
all  Oxford  men  out  in  the  one  stiff,  reserved  pattern.      The  New 
Zealand  universities  and  colleges  seem  to  have  but  one  purpose — the 
teaching  of  useful  knowledge.     Questions  of  '  tone,'  of  demeanour,  of 
manner  and  dress,  that  so  occupy  the  student  at  Oxford — the  pro- 
duction, in  short,  of  that  unique  type  called  the  English  gentleman — 
do  not  enter  into  the  New  Zealand  curriculum. 

This  discipline  by  one's  fellows  that  begins  at  the  public  school 
and  culminates  in  Oxford  or  the  army,  finds  no  counterpart  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  Empire.  It  makes  of  the  public  school  boy  such 
a  little  gentleman  that  in  contemplating  his  almost  aggressively 
shining  gentlemanliness  it  was  always  a  haunting  grief  to  me  that 
he  should  ever  grow  up  into  the  English  gentleman.  The  late  Cecil 
Rhodes  apparently  liked  the  Oxford  type,  and  desired  to  see  it  per- 
petuated through  the  Empire  ;  but  of  that  there  is  small  hope.  For 
the  type  the  Colonies  recognise  has  but  a  limited  scope  of  usefulness. 
It  has  been  evolved  for  the  governing  of  subject  races  ;  and  the  nations 
within  the  loose  ring  of  the  British  Empire  have  long  outgrown  the 
need  of  English  governance.  India,  a  conquered  country,  is  still 
4  run '  by  a  thousand  superbly  garmented,  stolid,  polo-playing  Oxford 
young  men ;  but  there  are  no  more  Indias,  nor,  in  the  general  view 
of  the  Colonies,  is  there  much  reason  for  the  continued  inclusion 
within  the  bounds  of  a  possible  Imperial  alliance  of  such  a  doubtful, 
unworkable  factor  as  a  country  of  alien  races  held  by  the  sword. 

And  Oxford,  that  seeks  to  make  all  her  sons  conform  to  the  one 
standard,  incidentally  crushes  out  individuality.  There  are  brilliant 
men  in  Oxford,  but  they  are  all  brilliant  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
Colonies  it  is  individuality,  initiative  that  we  want.  The  iron  dominion 
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of  the  crowd  that  is  so  marked  in  the  public  school  and  the  college, 
even  though  the  crowd  is  composed  of  schoolboys  or  undergraduates, 
is  of  no  use  to  the  Colonial.  And  it  is  this  tendency  toward  indi- 
vidualism, already  so  marked  in  the  rapidly  severing  national  ideals 
of  the  far-scattered  sections  of  the  Empire,  that  the  Englishman 
has  so  signally  failed  to  mark.  As  Richard  Jebb  says  : 

The  assumption  which  underlies  sucn  phrases  as  '  the  Expansion  of  England ' 
or  '  Greater  Britain,'  and  suggests  the  familiar  principle  of  federation  as  the 
logical  form  of  closer  union,  is  not  justified  by  the  tendency  either  of  instinctive 
sentiment  or  of  actual  developments  in  Canada  and  Australia.  So  far  as 
generalisation  is  possible,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not,  in  fact,  any  growing 
consciousness  of  a  common  nationality,  but  exactly  the  reverse.  In  other 
words,  the  basis  of  Imperial  federation,  instead  of  expanding  and  solidifying,  is 
melting  away.5 

A  corollary  to  the  Oxford  discipline  is  the  English  county  life.  In 
the  Colonies  few  live  in  the  country  save  those  whose  business  holds 
them  there.  To  take  a  country  house  merely  to  live  in  it,  as  is  the 
English  fashion,  would  not  appeal  to  the  Colonial  mind.  When  possible 
he  takes  a  house  in  town.  But  the  English  country  is  not  as  the 
Colonial  country  ;  to  the  English  squire  the  country  is  but  an  immense 
preserve  for  his  pleasure  and  comfort.  Within  the  stout  stone  walls 
that  surround  the  lonely  privacy  of  his  deserted  park,  the  county 
magnate  is  William  the  Second  of  Germany.  As  he  grows  old  he 
finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  emerge  from  behind  his  walls.  Out- 
side is  a  world  that  will  not  get  out  of  his  way,  a  world  that  does  not 
touch  its  hat.  If  he  goes  up  to  London  a  mere  policeman  will  stop 
his  carriage  as  lightly  as  he  would  arrest  a  coster's  cart ;  on  the  pave- 
ment strangers  do  not  step  aside  to  let  him  pass.  Even  his  club 
considers  its  other  members  as  much  as  it  considers  him.  Back, 
perturbed,  he  goes  to  his  little  kingdom,  and  at  the  village  station  the 
station-master  touches  a  subservient  cap  and  local  porters  effusively 
cringe. 

Summer  in  the  country  seems  to  the  visiting  Colonial  one  huge, 
rather  dull,  garden  party.  Everybody  knows  everybody  within  a 
strictly  limited  circle.  You  meet  the  same  'clique'  at  hunt  and 
tennis  and  dinner.  There  are  queer  distinctions  of  caste.  A  country 
barrister,  for  instance,  needs  the  backing  of  ancestry ;  a  country 
solicitor  ranks  little  above  a  drainage  engineer ;  the  veriest  curate  is 
the  genteel  equal  of  a  peer.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  social 
standing  of  a  stranger,  he  can  always  be  '  looked  up.'  There  are 
books  of  reference  published  in  England  solely  for  this  purpose.  You 
simply  find  out  where  a  stranger's  '  people '  live,  turn  the  name  up, 
and  learn  whether  he  is  connected  with  a  lord.  In  England  every 
man  in  society  has  his  label.  In  the  case  of  a  Colonial,  coming  from 
a  vague  dominion  beyond  the  seas,  much  annoyance  is  caused  to  his 

5  Studies  in  Colonial  Nationalism. 
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hostess  by  the  deplorable  lack  of  reference  books  in  which  he  can  be 
4  turned  up.' 

Perhaps  the  two  outstanding  features  of  English  county  life  as 
it  strikes  a  Colonial  are  the  scarcity  of  males  and  the  dulness  of  the 
females.  The  English  boy  of  good  family  has  but  four  careers  open 
to  him.  (1)  If  an  eldest  son,  his  life  work  consists  in  succeeding  his 
father.  (2)  If  a  second  son,  and  of  the  average  height,  he  goes  into 
the  army.  (3)  If  of  shorter  stature,  he  enters  the  navy.  (4)  If  by 
chance  he  possesses  any  brains,  he  may  succeed  in  passing  the  stifi 
examinations  for  the  Home  or  Indian  Civil  Service.  In  cases  (1)  and 
(4)  he  begins  with  Oxford.  The  impression  made  upon  the  Colonial 
is  that  the  army  and  navy  were  thoughtfully  given  to  England  by  a 
kind  Providence  for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  billets  for  super- 
fluous second  sons. 

The  Church,  which  is  open  to  all  younger  sons,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  career.  Livings  are  usually  in  the  gift  of  relations,  but  in 
most  cases  a  good  private  income  is  necessary  in  order  to  exist  on 
the  absurdly  small  stipend  of  the  country  vicar.  In  many  cases 
vicarages  and  rectories  requiring  six  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year 
to  keep  up  are  in  receipt  of  incomes  averaging  one  hundred  pounds. 
Even  a  second  son  is  usually  able  to  see  the  logic  of  this  kind  of  book- 
keeping. So,  with  the  exception  of  the  clergyman  and  the  eldest 
son,  the  youth  of  England  are  swept  from  the  country ;  the  girls  are 
left,  and  occasionally  marry  curates. 

The  amiable  dulness  of  the  English  county  girl  is  probably  due  to 
her  utter  lack  of  education.  The  boy  goes  to  an  expensive  public 
school,  a  still  more  expensive  university ;  there  is  little  money  left 
over  for  the  education  of  his  sister.  And  she  does  not  wish  it. 
The  eager  rush  of  girls  to  Colonial  universities  has  no  parallel  any- 
where save  in  America.  The  English  ideal  of  a  woman  seems  to  be 
a  dull,  placidly  pretty,  regular- featured,  dignified  piece  of  ice.  Intelli- 
gence, animation,  individuality,  knowledge  are  not  needed.  Many 
county  girls  that  I  met  in  England  seemed  to  possess  no  individuality 
at  all ;  even  girls  of  twenty  held  no  opinions  of  their  own.  Most  of 
them  were  mere  reflexes  of  their  parents'  prejudices.  The  ego  seemed 
yet  in  a  rudimentary  stage  ;  their  minds  purely  objective.  This 
immense  gap  between  the  English  brother  and  sister  is  one  of  the 
most  startling  aspects  of  modern  England. 

The  Colonial  girl  takes  her  place  at  the  universities  by  her  brother's 
side ;  she  enters  those  universities  by  the  same  competitive  examina- 
tions. She  has  opinions,  initiative,  individuality ;  she  can  talk,  is 
interested  in  politics  and  in  sport,  is  self-reliant,  capable,  unafraid  of 
conventions.  The  English  girl  is  shocked  by  her  freedom  from  the 
cant  of  false  modesty ;  but  the  Colonial  girl,  unshielded  as  is  her 
English  sister  from  birth  to  womanhood  by  successive  swathes  of 
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conventions,  grows  up  a  woman  strengthened  by  knowledge ;  she 
has  looked  squarely  at  evil  and  knows  the  slimy  thing  for  what  it  is. 
Her  English  sister  shudders  by,  with  '  innocent '  eyes  downcast. 
The  Colonial  girl  is  a  sturdy  mate,  not  a  clinging  doll.  But,  you  say, 
so  much  of  the  bloom  has  been  rubbed  off.  But  surely  the  bloom  is 
but  a  surface  thing  ? 

But  it  is  in  his  mental  characteristics  that  the  appalling  insularity 
of  the  Englishman  is  most  clearly  seen.  He  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  compare  himself  with  the  Colonial  variations  of  the  common  race. 
He  still  holds  the  ludicrous  idea  that  the  Englishman  who  stays  at 
home  is  superior  to  the  Englishman  who  doesn't.  In  his  insular 
mind  there  is  some  vague  virtue  attached  to  the  vegetable  quality  of 
staying  at  home.  In  his  view,  implied  rather  than  expressed,  for  the 
Englishman  is  ever  polite,  the  Colonial  is  rather  a  poor  sort  of  English- 
man, a  degenerate  from  a  ruling  nation,  an  Englishman  lacking  all 
the  advantages  of  education  and  environment  that  have  built  up  the 
race. 

The  editor  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  in  pointing  out  '  that  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a  more  permanent  system 
[than  the  present  Imperial  system]  is  to  be  found  in  the  United 
Kingdom  itself,'  emphasises  this  mental  attitude  in  his  characteristic 
manner.  He  says  that  the  above  proposition  is  based  on  *  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Englishman  who  leaves  England  to  help  in  carrying  the 
flag  a  little  further  out  is  necessarily  an  inferior  as  compared  to  the 
one  who  stays  behind  and,  it  may  be,  moulders  in  some  sleepy  country 
town  and  sells  cheese  in  some  murky  little  shop.' 6 

This  placid  acceptance  of  the  coasts  of  a  small  island  as  the  limits 
of  racial  worth  is  responsible  for  the  antiquated  ideas  yet  held  of  the 
Colonial.  The  Englishman  totally  fails  to  understand  that  the 
Colonial,  and  all  the  main  branches  of  the  Colonial,  stand  not  at  the 
degenerate  tail  of  an  older  race,  but  at  the  head  of  a  new,  another 
race.  His  loyalty  has  passed  from  the  England  that  he  left  to  the 
country  that  he  lives  in ;  he  is  stirred  by  the  paramount  sense  of  his 
distinct  nationality.  Such  an  impartial  observer  as  Richard  Jebb 
has  noted  this  fact. 

The  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  [he  says]  reveals  the  phenomenon  of  a 
similar  instinct  (the  progressive  ascendency  of  national  sentiment,  or  the  idea 
of  separate  nationality)  already  beginning  to  dominate  the  political  evolution 
of  the  British  Empire  in  those  self-governing  colonies  which,  either  singly  or 
in  federal  union,  possess  the  potentiality  of  a  separate  national  career.  .  .  . 
Generally  speaking,  the  popular  attitude  towards  the  Mother  Country  is 
becoming  different  in  kind  to  that  which  prevailed  a  generation  ago.  Colonial 


6  J.  Edmond,  '  Can  W    Federate  Our  Piebald  Empire  ?  '  in  Australian  Beview  of 
Reviews. 
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loyalty,  rooted  in  the  past,  is  slowly  giving  way  before  national  patriotism, 
reaching  to  the  future.7  » 

Everywhere  I  went  in  England  I  heard  peevish  expressions  of 
discontent  at  the  newer  national  activities  of  the  Colonies.  The 
still  surviving  ideal  of  an  Empire  throughout  England  seems  to  be  a 
series  of  little  Englands.  I  have  never  found  an  Englishman  to  take 
me  seriously  when  I  informed  him,  for  instance,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Australia  were  Australians.  In  his  view  Australians  were  but 
degenerate  Englishmen.  Kichard  Jebb  has  pointed  out  that  k  the 
popular  habit  of  alluding  to  "  the  British  nation,"  in  a  sense  inclusive 
of  Colonial  peoples,  already  is  an  anachronism.'  But  England  yet 
refuses  to  take  the  new  nations  seriously.  In  the  insular  mind  they 
are  still  the  dismembered  limbs  of  a  colossus  sprawling  athwart  the 
globe. 

So  in  this  insular  attitude  of  England  we  will  find  the  sole  barrier 
in  the  way  of  the  final  federation  of  the  Empire.  So  awkward  an 
obstacle  does  it  appear  to  Richard  Jebb  that  he  abandoned  the 
idea  of  an  Imperial  Federation  as  impracticable — and  in  this  con- 
clusion many  of  the  best  minds  of  the  Colonies  support  him — and 
substituted  for  federation  an  Imperial  alliance  between  allied  nations. 
He  advocated 

alliance  for  federation,  of  the  colonial  ideal  for  the  English  ideal.  .  .  .  Alliance 
recognises  separate  national  aspirations  ;  federation  aims  at  national  unity. 
If  diversified  nationalism,  within  workable  limits,  is  valued  as  a  progressive 
element  in  human  civilisation,  then  the  new  policy  is  one  which  is  desirable  as 
well  as  practicable,  superseding  an  older  policy  which  was  neither.8 

But  there  can  be  no  alliance  between  a  racial  aristocrat  and  his 
inferiors.  So  long  as  the  Englishman  refuses  mentally  to  pass  the 
narrow  bounds  of  his  island  and  recognise  the  nationalist  tendencies 
everywhere  valiantly  at  work  throughout  the  Empire,  so  long  will  he 
stand  as  the  one  flaw  in  that  Empire's  stability,  the  one  danger  to  its 
permanence.  For  he  must  recognise — what  he  does  not  now  recog- 
nise— how  out  of  touch  he  stands  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Imperial  clan.  There  is  an  immediate  mental  pathway  between  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  newer  nations ;  the  Australian  understands  the 
Canadian,  the  Maorilander  the  South  African.  Yet  I  have  found 
almost  the  difference  of  a  generation  between  the  mental  outlook  of  an 
Englishman  and  that  of  a  Colonial.  I  speak  to  deaf  racial  ears.  And 
in  England  I  am  quite  out  of  touch  with  the  national  life.  I  doubt  if 
it  would  be  possible  for  any  Australian,  any  Maorilander,  consistently 
to  vote  for  any  political  platform  put  before  the  English  elector. 
Holding,  as  the  majority  of  my  countrymen  hold,  the  ideals  of  State 
socialism,  compulsory  arbitration,  a  land  tax,  compulsory  resumption 

7  Studies  in  Colonial  Nationalism.  8  Ibid. 
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of  excessively  large  land  estates,  payment  to  members,  universal 
suffrage,  local  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  an  objection  to  freehold,  I 
see  no  political  party  in  England  to  which  I  could  give  my  adhesion. 
And  if  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  visited  New  Zealand  he  would 
find  there  in  full  working  order  a  Liberalism  from  which  he  would 
flee  in  horror. 

His  island  has  made  the  Englishman  a  ruler,  an  administrator  of 
subject  races,  a  discoverer,  a  sailor,  a  conqueror.  His  island  has 
forgotten  to  teach  him  to  co-operate.  An  authority  on  the  Irish 9 
has  noted  that  the  Irish  farmer  of  the  new  regime  takes  eagerly 
to  co-operative  work,  while  the  English  farmer  wholly  distrusts 
such  schemes.  In  the  Colonies  co-operation,  as  seen  throughout 
New  Zealand  in  the  numerous  co-operative  dairy  factories,  is  a 
principle  swiftly  grasped  by  a  people  accustomed  to  the  larger 
functions  inherent  in  the  Colonial  conception  of  the  State.  It  is 
the  English  national  disinclination  for  co-operation  that  will  oppose 
any  Imperial  alliance  on  which  the  Colonies  enter,  as  they  must, 
on  terms  of  partnership.  In  such  an  alliance  the  Colonies  will  insist, 
in  a  degree  proportionate  to  their  strength,  on  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Empire,  its  business,  its  profits,  its  emoluments,  its 
dignities,  its  defences.  At  present  the  adventurous  Englishman  who 
widens  the  limits  of  the  Empire  ceases,  by  leaving  England,  to  be  a 
full  citizen  of  that  Empire.  He  ceases  to  have  his  share  in  the  control 
of  the  Empire's  policy,  he  is  cut  off  from  any  chance  of  rising  to 
eminence  in  Imperial  politics,  or  in  the  Imperial  military  or  naval 
service. 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  forcibly  puts  this  possibility  : 

When,  under  Imperial  Federation,  the  Colonies  had  to  carry  a  larger  share 
of  the  burden  of  defence,  they  would  want  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
defences,  to  audit  the  accounts  .  .  .  and  to  know  much  more  clearly  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past  how  far  the  naval  defence  forces  are  intended  for  the  sole 
protection  of  the  British  Isles  in  an  hour  of  extremity,  and  how  far  the  out- 
lying portions  of  the  Empire  might  then  expect  to  be  left  to  their  fate.10 

Such,  in  its  most  aggressive  form,  is  the  Australian  point  of  view. 
The  question  is  whether  the  insular  Englishman  can  force  himself  to 
recognise  the  existence  of  such  nationalist  conceptions  within  the 
bounds  of  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  his  dominions 
beyond  the  seas.  Is  it  too  late,  even  yet,  for  the  Englishman  to  make 
the  mental  wrench  that  will  enable  him  to  contemplate  almost  with 
equanimity  an  Imperial  alliance  of  Imperial  nations,  each  contributing 
to  the  common  stability  some  special  efflorescence  of  racial  individu- 
ality, each  strong  in  the  pride  of  its  own  nationality,  each  in  sympathy 
with  the  nationalist  tendencies  of  its  partner  nations  ? 

9  Plunket,  Ireland  in  the  New  Century. 
10  J.  Edmond,  in  Australian  Review  of  Reviews. 
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'  A  sound  country  has  no  use  for  the  men  whose  first  affections  lie 
beyond  its  shores  ;  which  is  the  conventional  English  idea  of  "  Colonial 
loyalty."  The  future  of  the  new  countries  lies  with  the  native-born, 
whose  first  love,  like  that  of  their  forefathers,  is  for  the  land  of  their 
own  birth.' 

ARTHUR  H.  ADAMS. 

Wellington,  N.Z. 
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EDUCATION   FOR    COUNTRY    CHILDREN 


FOR  thirty-five  years  compulsory  education  has  been  on  its  trial ; 
we  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  it  has  been  a  success 
or  a  failure.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  immense  majority  of  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Act,  or  Acts, 
look  for  the  answer  to  this  question  from  the  view  of  their  immediate 
surroundings.  As  an  inhabitant  of  an  agricultural  county — Sussex — 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  Liberal  party  have  an  opportunity,  a  great 
opportunity,  to  amend  the  system  of  education  so  that  it  shall  minister 
to  the  real  wants  of  the  people.  All  that  is  needed  is  either  to  give  ex- 
tended powers  to  County  Councils  or  to  establish  an  education  authority 
elected  ad  hoc  in  every  county.  The  suggestions  that  follow  are  not 
intended  to  apply  to  towns,  but  only  to  country  districts.  The  late 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Balfour,  has  told  us  '  that  the  most  energetic 
part  of  our  rural  population  is  flowing  into  the  towns  and  cities, 
draining  the  country,  and  that  if  this  continues,  throwing  on  the 
less  energetic  part  of  the  rural  population  of  this  country  the  task 
of  continuing  the  race,  deterioration  could  scarcely  be  but  a  per- 
manent result.'  We  who  live  in  the  country  know  how  true  this  is, 
that  the  youth  of  the  country  is  gravitating  to  the  towns,  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  If  we  look  around  us  we  are  tempted 
to  exclaim  :  '  If  this  state  of  affairs  continues  where  is  the  necessary 
labour  to  come  from  ?  '  All  we  see  are  old  or  middle-aged  men ; 
the  young,  the  rising  generation,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
In  Sussex  a  few  years  ago  what  is  known  there  as  '  the  underwood 
industry '  furnished  a  vast  field  of  employment  from  October  to 
May.  The  cutting  of  the  copses,  the  manufacture  of  hoops,  hurdles, 
wattles,  fagots,  gave  work  to  a  large  number  of  men  and  boys,  who 
earned  good  wages.  Taking  it  generally,  men  engaged  in  this  industry 
would  average  from  twenty-five  shillings  to  forty  shillings  weekly.  Now 
this  industry  is  virtually  at  an  end  ;  there  are  no  young  men  to  follow 
on  in  the  steps  of  their  forefathers.  The  boy  of  the  present  day, 
when  he  leaves  school,  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  learn  the  work. 
A  few  older  men  still  can  shave  a  hoop  or  plash  a  hurdle  or  split  a 
wattle,  but  every  year  reduces  their  numbers ;  and  if  hoops  and  hurdles 
cannot  be  made  it  is  useless  to  cut  the  underwoods,  so  the  copse  cutter 
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and  fagot  maker  is  out  of  work  as  well.  In  1904  the  by-election  in  the 
Horsham  division  was  influenced  by  this  very  question.  The  consti- 
tuency was  flooded  with  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  who  advocated 
placing  a  duty  on  foreign  hoops,  which  they  said  would  enable  the 
English  hoops  to  compete  with  them.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  if  the 
hoop  trade  were  so  protected  the  landlords  of  this  county  who  own 
the  underwoods  would  get  a  better  price  for  their  woods  when  they  sold 
them  ;  but  the  real  reason  why  these  woods  are  left  standing  year  after 
year  is  the  lack  of  labour.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  the  price  for  the  manufacture  of  hoops  and  hurdles 
has  gone  up,  so  that  there  is  only  a  bare  margin  of 'profit  left  for  the 
landlord.  If  there  were  labour  sufficient  the  woods  would  be  cut, 
because  those  woods  are  valuable  for  shooting  purposes.  (Within 
the  last  ten  years  in  some  unions  the  assessment  for  shooting  has 
more  than  doubled.)  Underwood  that  is  left  standing  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  affords  (1)  very  poor  cover  for  shooting  purposes  ; 
(2)  precludes  the  owner  from  cutting  or  thinning  his  timber  ;  (3)  when 
cut,  does  not  put  out  new  shoots  as  it  does  when  cut  every  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  years,  but  dies  off  at  the  root.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
labour  the  price  for  the  manufacture  of  hoops,  &c.,  has  increased  in 
late  years  to  such  an  extent  that  the  foreigner  who  has  grown  his 
underwoods  with  a  view  of  producing  a  marketable  article,  and  not 
merely  as  a  covert  for  game,  comes  into  our  market  with  an  article 
that  is  needed  for  trade  purposes.  It  may  be  asked  why,  if  there 
is  such  a  good  field  for  wages,  are  there  not  more  people  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  The  answer  to  this  is,  hoopmaking,  hurdle- 
making,  wattlemaking,  basketmaking — the  latter  once  a  flourishing 
industry  in  the  valley  of  the  Arun — must  be  learnt  young,  when  the 
fingers  are  deft  and  pliable.  That  great  authority,  Sir  J.  Crichton 
Browne,  referring  to  the  group  of  motor  centres  of  the  hand,  said  : 

That  the  nascent  period  was  probably  from  birth  to  the  end  of  adolescence, 
its  most  active  period  being  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  years,  after  which 
the  centres  in  the  majority  of  cases  become  rather  fixed  and  stubborn.  Hence 
it  would  be  understood  how,  by  keeping  the  children  at  school  poring  over 
books  until  that  age,  and  therefore  left  untrained  in  any  manual  efficiency,  we 
shall  be  doing  our  best  to  abolish  the  skill  of  our  next  generation  of  workers, 
and  thus  imperil  our  industrial  position.  Consequently  he  maintained  that  every 
boy,  no  matter  what  his  social  position  or  prospects  may  be,  should  learn  some 
handicraft,  and  that  every  girl  should  be  taught  to  use  her  fingers  deftly. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  requisite  suppleness  and 
quickness  in  the  use  of  the  fingers  can  only  be  acquired  during  youth. 
The  Education  Committee  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member 
has  for  the  past  two  years  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Board  in 
Whitehall  to  allow  us  to  educate  some  of  our  boys  in  the  hoopmaking 
industry,  and,  after  much  correspondence  and  several  interviews,  we 
have  at  last  obtained  a  concession  that  a  class  may  be  formed  out  of 
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a  group  of  five  schools  to  teach  hcopmaking  one  day  in  a  week  !  One 
day  a  week  !  By  the  time  those  students  were  able  to  earn  enough 
to  keep  them  from  starvation  they  would  be  greyheaded.  In  other 
counties  there  are  other  industries.  In  every  county  there  is  the 
agricultural  industry — a  trade,  like  many  trades,  that  can  only  be 
learnt  by  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  which  must  be 
learnt  young.  By  the  Act  of  1902  Parliament  gave  to  County  Councils 
the  task  of  administering  the  Education  Acts.  But  if  education  is 
to  be  satisfactorily  administered,  Parliament  must  go  a  step  further 
and  give  more  power  to  County  Councils  than  they  have  at  present, 
for  surely  the  time  has  come  when  it  ought  to  be  recognised  that 
all  boys  are  not  equally  endowed  for  their  life's  struggle.  Some, 
indeed,  are  fitted  to  labour  with  their  brains,  but  others  are  fitted  to 
work  with  their  bodies,  some  few  to  work  with  both.  Local  authori- 
ties might  well  be  entrusted  with  a  power  to  make  selections  when 
children  have  attained  the  age  of,  say,  twelve,  to  relieve  from  the 
drudgery  of  school  those  backward  boys  who  either  cannot  or  will 
not  learn,  and  see  that  they  are  set  to  a  different  education  than 
that  of  the  schoolmaster.  Their  continued  presence  in  the  school  is 
bad  for  them  and  bad  for  the  other  children.  It  is  bad  for  a  stupid 
boy,  a  boy  whose  thoughts  are  running  on  an  outdoor  life,  to  pen 
him  to  a  desk,  away  from  the  air  and  sunshine  he  longs  for,  bad  for 
his  companion  children  to  see  one  much  older  than  themselves  in  the 
same  class  as  they  are.  It  is  notorious  that  children  receive  impres- 
sions from  those  older  than  themselves,  and  hardly  ever  from  those 
of  the  same  age.  An  enlightened  headmaster  of  one  of  our  great 
schools  has  quite  recently  adopted  a  new  treatment  for  backward 
boys.  Instead  of  keeping  them  to  a  desk  he  has  sent  them  out  with 
a  spade  to  dig,  and  though  his  experiment  is  still  in  its  infancy,  he 
has  already  found  that  after  a  course  of  manual  labour  they  learn 
their  tasks  with  greater  ease  than  they  did  before  they  were  sent  out 
to  dig.  The  Board  of  Education  has  already  recognised  the  fact  that 
children  ought  to  learn  something  beside  what  the  schoolmaster  can 
teach  them,  and  has  inaugurated  the  '  half -timers ' ;  but,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  Board,  the  '  half-time  '  system  is  a  reform  at  the 
wrong  end.  In  order  to  become  a  '  half-timer  '  a  boy  must  not  only 
have  put  in  the  requisite  number  of  attendances,  but  must  also  have 
passed  a  certain  standard  ;  therefore  the  '  half-time  '  system  does  not 
meet  the  case  of  the  backward  boy.  The  great  fault  of  our  educa- 
tional system  is  that  it  is  too  stereotyped ;  it  does  not  sufficiently 
recognise  that  boys  are  what  God  made  them,  and  not  as  the  Board 
in  Whitehall  think  that  they  ought  to  have  been  made.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  '  sealed  pattern '  for  boys,  or,  for  that  matter, 
for  girls  either.  If  once  Parliament  perceived  this — saw  that  a  town 
boy  differed  from  a  country  boy  in  almost  every  particular — then 
Parliament  might  give  to  County  Councils  that  latitude  to  administer 
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the  Education  Acts  which  is  so  absolutely  necessary  if  we"areMdesirous 
of  keeping  a  certain  portion  of  our  nation  on  the  land.     If  nothing 
is  done  to  help,  if  there  is  to  be  the  same  code  for  town  and  country, 
then  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  no  labourers  on 
the  land,  every  occupation  in  the  country  will  die  out  for  want  of 
men.    How  many  young  men  are  there  now  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land  of  ours  who  can  pleach  a  hedge, 'thatch  a  rick, 
or  even  build  one  ?     From  my  knowledge  of  the  southern  counties  I 
should  say  that  they  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
In  counties  further  north,  further  from  London,  there  may  be  a  few, 
but  even  there  they  are  disappearing.     The  secretary  of  the  Land 
Nationalisation  Society,  Mr.  James  Hyder,  commenting  on  Mr.  Her- 
ring's magnificent  gift  to  General  Booth,  says  :  '  General  Booth  is 
merely  attempting  to  get  back  to  the  land  some  of  those  who  have 
left  it — an  infinitesimal  proportion.    A  far  greater  problem  remains 
— viz.,  how  to  keep  on  the  land  people  who  are  already  there.    It  is 
the  exodus  from  the  villages  going  on  all  the  time  that  is  the  cause 
of  the  unemployed  difficulty.'    So  far  the  defects  of  our  educational 
system  as  regards  the  backward  boys  have  been  touched  upon,  but 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  maintained  that  even  greater  faults  in 
our  educational  system  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  the 
intelligent  boys  of  our  country.    Some  County  Councils — ours  in 
Sussex — have  for  some  years  established  a  system  of   scholarships, 
junior  as  well  as  senior,  by  means  of  which  a  really  clever  boy  can 
pass  from  an  elementary  school  into  the  university.    All  County 
Councils  should  be  compelled  to  institute  scholarships,  first  for  admis- 
sion into  a  secondary  school,  and  from  that  to  either  of  our  great 
universities.    In  addition,  Parliament  ought  to  compel  County  Councils, 
either  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  the  boroughs  within  their  limits, 
to  establish  a  commercial  and  trade  school,  admission  to  which  would 
be  either  from  elementary  or  from  secondary  schools  by  means  of 
bursarships  or  scholarships.     It  would  be  only  fair  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  these  schools,  and  not  leave 
the  whole  burden  of  them  on  the  counties. 

The  object  of  these  trade  and  commercial  schools  should  be  to 
teach  the  artisan  pupil  how  to  apply  science  and  skill  in  his  handi- 
craft, and  how  to  produce  a  useful  and  clever  product.  The  com- 
mercial schools  should  educate  the  man  who  makes  that  product 
famous  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Both  systems  of  education  are 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  the  defeat  of  foreign 
competitors,  in  order  to  keep  our  country  at  the  head  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  In  conclusion,  I  would  add  one  word  on  the  practical 
education  of  girls.  It  seems  superfluous  to  say  that  much  should  be 
done  to  fit  them  for  the  after-school  life.  Simple  cottage  cookery  is  a 
subject  of  paramount  importance.  Simple  facts  connected  with 
foods,  their  nutritive  value,  what  are  most  economical,  how  to 
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make  them  most  appetising,  how  to  avoid  waste,  and  such  like  would 
be  invaluable.  The  low  standard  of  home  comfort  accounts  for  much 
of  the  desire  for  amusements  and  attractions  outside  the  home. 
Training  in  practical  housewifery  for  girls  would  in  time  raise  the 
whole  standard  of  cottage  life.  Everywhere  one  hears  complaints 
about  domestic  servants  and  their  ignorance  of  common  matters 
connected  with  house  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
them  for  service  in  the  country.  This  is  apparently  the  outcome  of  the 
modern  method  of  education,  and  reform  is  necessary  to  make  our 
system  adapt  itself  to  the  position  and  surroundings  of  the  children. 

B.   G.   WlLBERFORCE. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  in  type  a  letter  has  been  received  by 
our  Education  Committee  from  the  Board  in  Whitehall  in  which  they 
refer  to  their  letter  of  1904  ;  in  that  letter  they  said  '  it  might  be  possible 
to  draw  up  a  course  of  object  lessons  under  Article  1  (3)  of  the  Code, 
which  could  be  given  by  specially  competent  teachers  to  the  elder 
scholars  of  elementary  schools  situated  in  the  district  in  which  the 
underwood  industry  prevails,  and  which  would  deal  with  the  life- 
history  of  timber  and  underwoods,  and  with  the  uses  to  which  they 
can  be  put.  Such  instruction  would  primarily  be  given  on  the  school 
premises,  and  might,  if  possible,  include  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
implements  of  the  industry.'  Willing,  doubtless,  as  the  Board  were 
to  help,  they  found  that  they  were  bound  by  the  Code,  which  pre- 
cludes education  being  given  '  in  the  practice  of  a  trade  or  handicraft 
in  a  place  where  it  is  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  profit.'  Unless 
local  authorities  are  given  power  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  this  Code, 
country  children  will  of  necessity  gravitate  to  towns  because  they  are 
ignorant  of  country  industries.  Professor  James  Long  says,  '  Nothing 
is  truer  than  that  the  mistaken  education  of  the  past  is  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  the  present.  The  one  object  of 
training  the  country  boy — his  equipment  for  rural  life — has  not  only 
been  ignored,  it  has  been  flouted.' 
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THE   GOVERNMENT  AND    THE  EMPIRE 


'  BREATHE  soft,  ye  winds  ! ' — March  winds  though  ye  be — among 
the  chimney-pots  of  Downing  Street,  and  let  the  King's  Government 
be  carried  on.  Even  the  staunchest  Unionists,  impotent  in  their 
present  plight  to  bring  the  Administration  to  grief,  which  is  usually 
accounted  the  chief  duty  of  an  Opposition,  at  first  derived  some  satis- 
faction from  the  enormous  majority  at  the  back  of  Ministers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  enabling  the  Cabinet  to  mark  out  its  own  line 
and  stick  to  it.  That  ought  to  be  a  guarantee  against  the  worst 
danger  to  which  the  country  can  be  exposed — the  wobbling  of  a 
Ministry,  weak  in  the  Lower  House,  in  the  endeavour  to  conciliate 
every  section  of  its  following,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  '  the 
tail  will  waggle  the  dog  ' — but  so  far  the  tail  seems  to  be  the  dominant 
organ. 

It  would  be  insincere  not  to  recognise  the  extraordinary  sagacity 
shown  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  choosing  his  principal*  colleagues. 
He  seems  to  have  skimmed  the  cream  from  every  section  of  his  diverse 
following,  excluding,  of  course,  the  Irish  Intransigeanti.  Some  of 
us  will  go  a  step  further,  and  recognise  in  the  high  position  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  the  just  reward  of  a  period  of  dogged 
endurance  and  manly  bearing  under  very  disheartening  circumstances. 
With  some  of  his  most  powerful  colleagues  holding  coldly  aloof, 
regarded  by  most  of  his  party  as  a  mere  stop-gap  leader  of  Opposition, 
as  the  '  Mountain '  men  regarded  Lord  George  Cavendish  in  1809, 
gifted  with  none  of  that  lightning  riposte  in  debate  which  makes  a 
ready  speaker  rejoice  in  onslaught  through  sheer  love  of  fighting, 
he  undertook  the  cheerless  task  and  carried  it  through  the  long  years. 

Such  tribute  may  Unionists  render  to  the  Prime  Minister's  accom- 
plishment, all  the  more  freely  because  reflection  of  a  different  sort 
lurks  at  the  back  of  their  minds.  The  predominance  of  strong  men 
in  the  Cabinet  conveys  satisfactory  warrant  of  departmental  efficiency, 
but  it  is  no  guarantee  of  stability  for  the  Ministry  ;  rather  the  reverse. 
The  most  durable  administrations  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
constellations  of  one  star  or  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  con- 
spicuous in  a  group  of  luminaries  of  the  third  and  fourth  orders.  The 
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'  All-the-Talents '  abolished  the  slave-trade,  but  it  remained  in  office 
only  a  year ;  the  Treasury  bench  proved  too  narrow  to  hold  both 
Castlereagh  and  Canning.  Grey  gathered  round  him  as  colleagues 
Althorp,  Melbourne,  Palmerston,  Brougham,  Lansdowne,  Sir  James 
Graham — a  group  far  eclipsing  the  modest  lustre  of  Tory  Cabinets 
from  1807  to  1830 ;  yet  with  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
inferior  in  number  only  to  that  which  sits  behind  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  that  Ministry  went  to  pieces  in  less  than  two  years  after 
it  had  accomplished  its  mission  of  reform ;  whereby  was  provided 
the  first  in  a  long  series  of  proofs,  which  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  British  statesmen,  that  an  electorate  on  a  popular  fran- 
chise, though  exceedingly  prone  to  cherish  resentment,  is  incapable 
of  gratitude. 

The  personnel  of  Disraeli's  last  Cabinet  was,  individually,  peculiarly 
effective;  but  two  of  his  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Lords  Derby  and 
Carnarvon,  seceded  in  1878,  and  their  defection  contributed  notably 
to  the  Conservative  crash  in  1880.  To  go  no  later  than  that  year, 
surely  if  individual  capacity  could  be  relied  on  to  secure  the  longevity 
of  an  administration,  the  Cabinet  then  formed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  have  seen  the  century  out,  for  it  probably  contained  more 
leading  men  than  any  which  pr seeded  it.  Yet  W.  E.  Forster  left  it 
in  1881,  John  Bright  in  1882,  and  the  Liberal-Unionist  secession 
in  1886  owed  its  momentum  and  permanence  to  the  robust  influence 
of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  Cabinet  of  1906  may  compare  favourably  with  that  of  1880 
for  individual  capacity ;  but  it  is  far  less  homogeneous  in  composi- 
tion. Except  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  there  were  no 
outstanding  Radicals  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues.  The  risk 
of  dissension — the  menace  to  stability — seems  far  greater  now  than 
then.  It  is  certainly  an  unusual,  if  not  a  unique,  feature  in  the 
first  speech  made  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  that  he  should  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  being  driven  to  resign.  Yet  such  a  hint  was  conveyed 
in  Mr.  Haldane's  admirable  speech  on  the  8th  of  March.  The  appeal 
in  the  following  sentence  was  not  addressed  to  the  Opposition  : 

Do  not  force  upon  me  things  I  would  not  do,  and  which  I  would  rather 
resign  my  office  than  do ;  some  things  which  have  been  talked  of  and  which 
would  not  only  lead  to  the  injury  of  the  Army,  but  would  lead  at  once  to  a 
reaction  so  strong  that  probably  in  the  end  it  would  hurl  the  party  to  which  I 
belong  out  of  office. 

It  seemed  not  improbable  at  one  time  that  Mr.  Haldane  was 
destined  for  the  Woolsack.  It  brings  forcibly  into  view  the  gulf 
dividing  the  opinions  of  Ministers  on  certain  subjects  to  imagine 
the  speech  that  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  would  have  made  had 
it  fallen  to  him  to  introduce  the  Army  Estimates. 

Now  that,  as  a  fourteenth-century  chronicler  wrote  of  Wallace 
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at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  the  Prime  Minister  has  brought  his  people 
to  the  revel,  we  shall  see  what  figure  they  will  cut  in  the  dance.1  It 
behoves  the  Opposition  to  be  vigilant  in  marking  the  measure. 
Effective  it  can  scarcely  be  until  Unionists  agree  to  confine  their 
domestic  dissension  to  the  single  question  which  divides  them.  The 
recent  action  of  the  Free-fooders  and  the  speeches  made  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  the  6th  of  March  indicate  no  intention 
to  do  so.  The  official  designation  of  their  club,  by  the  way,  is  that 
of  Unionist  Free-traders  ;  but  that  is  not  a  clearer  definition  than  the 
title  Catholic  Apostolic,  claimed  by  many  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church  deeply  at  variance  among  themselves.  Mr.  Balfour  and  the 
Unionists  who  acknowledge  his  lead  desire  nothing  better  than  real 
Free  Trade,  which  we  have  never  had,  just  as  they  wish  to  maintain 
Peace,  which  we  do  enjoy.  Both  are  inestimable  blessings  to  man- 
kind, but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  acknowledging  that  and 
advocating  Free  Trade  at  any  cost  and  Peace  at  any  price.  For 
purpose  of  identification,  therefore,  one  must  designate  Unionist 
Free-fooders  by  the  title  which  they  originally  applied  to  them- 


Well,  they  had  their  meeting  on  the  6th  of  March,  attended  by 
no  fewer  than  seventeen  peers,  two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  some  of  considerable  distinction, 
and  all  of  unexceptionable  references.  The  presence  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  in  the  chair  suggested  many  historical  parallels.  As 
Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning ;  as  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  honest 
man,  filed  cranks  and  fitted  cogs  in  his  atelier  at  the  Tileries  while 
the  Constituent  Assembly  were  undermining  the  monarchy ;  as  Grouchy 
dallied  over  his  dish  of  strawberries  at  Walhain  within  earshot  of 
his  master's  guns  at  Waterloo,  so  the  Duke  summoned  his  followers 
to  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  not  to  take  counsel  with  them  about 
what  was  going  on  over  the  way,  but  to  tell  them  that  '  the  results 
of  the  general  election  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  Free- 
traders,' and  to  exult  in  the  belief  that  the  Radical  victory  was  largely 
brought  about  by  Unionist  votes. 

Not  a  thought  was  given  to,  at  least  not  a  word  was  said  about, 
the  battle  in  Parliament,  which  was  already  waxing  hot.  The  first  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  understanding  between  Ministers 
and  Irish  Nationalists  is  that  the  latter  have  abandoned  the  ballot 
for  motions  and  bills  in  favour  of  the  Radicals,  and  the  Government 
receive  every  proposal  with  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles. 
On  the  very  day  of  the  Free  Food  meeting  a  position  was  surrendered 
which  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike  have  hitherto  stoutly  defended, 
namely,  that  ratepayers  shall  not  be  charged  with  expenses  for 
parliamentary  elections.  Why  should  they  ?  They  defray  the 

1  William  Walays  lour  auoit  amene  au  Karole,  dauncent  sils  uolount.  Scala- 
cronica,  f.  200. 
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expenses  of  elections  to  rating  authorities  ;  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand upon  what  principle  they  should  be  called  upon  for  more.  The 
rates,  also,  are  to  bear  the  cost  of  free  meals  for  school  children,  which 
this  open-handed  Parliament  pronounces  the  irresistible  corollary  of 
free  education.  The  spectacle  of  ill-nourished,  hungering  children 
being  exposed  to  the  torment  of  instruction  in  schools  is  one  which 
no  humane  mind  can  contemplate  without  indignation,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  evils  most  imperatively  calling  for  a  remedy  at  the  hands 
of  Parliament.  Yet  the  difficulty  is  intense  of  applying  that  remedy 
without  relieving  parents  of  the  primary  duty  of  providing  for  their 
offspring,  and  embarking  upon  a  course  of  doles,  to  which,  as  in  the 
lamentable  reign  of  Honorius,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  set  a 
limit.  As  if  all  this  did  not  pile  up  a  big  enough  Pelion  for  a  single 
week,  the  Ossa  of  old-age  pensions  was  added  with  a  light  heart  in 
every  bosom,  except,  probably,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's. 
It  will  be  remembered  tha't  in  the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1893-4  the  annual  cost  of  old-age  pensions  was  variously 
estimated  at  from  9,000,0002.  to  27,000,OOOZ.  In  presence  of  such 
gigantic  figures,  the  resolution,  rapturously  agreed  to  by  members 
of  Parliament,  to  vote  themselves  annual  salaries  of  300?.  seems 
almost  penurious  in  its  moderation.  What !  grudge  a  flea-bite  of 
200,0002.  a  year  for  such  an  unselfish  purpose  ?  Naturally,  the 
only  excuse  which  the  Prime  Minister  could  urge  for  not  giving  instant 
effect  to  the  resolution  was  want  of  time  and  money.  Hitherto, 
one  of  the  best  features  in  the  British  social  system  has  been  the 
readiness  of  capable  men  to  give  time  and  labour  gratuitously  in  the 
public  service.  Once  surrender  the  principle  that  no  such  service 
which  is  neither  professional  nor  '  whole  time  '  is  entitled  to  remunera- 
tion, and  you  cannot  refuse  similar  claims  on  behalf  of  county 
councillors,  members  of  municipalities  and  vestrymen. 

With  matters  running  this  course  past  their  very  door,  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  think  (hit  Free-f ooders  would  be  more  usefully  employed 
in  giving  attention  to  what  is  actually  taking  place,  instead  of  con- 
centrating it  upon  what  may  take  place  at  some  period  necessarily 
remote  ? 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  influence  upon  public  opinion  un- 
doubtedly has  been  considerable  hitherto.  It  is  founded  upon  his 
reputation  for  sound  common  sense,  and  one  regrets  to  see  him  putting 
it  in  jeopardy  by  fixing  his  gaze  upon  a  distant  and  nebulous  horizon, 
instead  of  applying  scrutiny  to  objects  in  the  immediate  foreground. 

Nobody  imagines  that  he  would  have  resumed  or  countenanced 
active  hostilities  against  Mr.  Balfour  unless  he  had  been  spurred 
forward  by  certain  of  those  who  share  his  fiscal  opinions  and  whom 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  name.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of 
the  Duke  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others  ;  but  he  is  a  splendid  engine 
for  them,  supplying  the  pulling  power  while  they  dictate  the  direction. 
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And  who  are  these  others  ?  They  are,  first,  those  who,  like 
Lord  Goschen,  have  been  able  to  form  a  very  lucid  conception  of  an 
extremely  complex  subject,  and  entertain  firm  convictions  founded 
upon  the  same.  But  Lord  Goschen  did  not  attend  this  meeting  of 
malcontents.  His  apology  for  absence  was  probably  formal,  for  it 
was  not  published  with  the  apologies  of  Lord  Balfour  and  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil ;  but  his  absence  was  significant,  for  he  was  in  London 
that  day  and  took  part  in  the  debate  on  Navy  matters  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Perhaps  he  was  mindful  of  the  sensible  appeal  he  made 
to  Unionists  before  the  election  to  sink  differences  on  a  single  point 
of  policy  in  face  of  the  common  enemy,  until  that  point  became  a 
practical  one. 

They  are,  secondly,  those  who  bitterly  resented  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's slighting  allusion  at  Bristol  to  the  Free-fooders  as  a  party 
of  negligible  proportions  in  the  constituencies.  Conscious  of  being, 
if  diminutive,  very  determined,  they  vowed  that  they  would  make 
their  influence  felt,  and  that,  it  is  found,  they  can  only  do  by 
inflicting  damage  on  their  old  comrades. 

It  is  these  last  who  induced  the  Duke  to  summon  this  meeting, 
at  which  allegiance  to  Mr.  Balfour  was  formally  renounced.     '  It 
should  be  known,'  said  Lord  James  of  Hereford,   '  that  this  club 
collectively  no  longer  acknowledges,  Unionist  as  we  are,  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Balfour.'     Lord  Avebury  said  he  should  hesitate  to 
support  a  Radical  candidate  against  a  Unionist,   as    Lord  James 
boasted  he  and  Lord  Balfour  had  successfully  done  in  Chelsea ;  but 
he  repeated  the  slander  that  '  our  opponents '  had  put  up  Tariff 
Reform  candidates  to  turn  out  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Arthur 
Elliot  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  the  inference  being  that  this  was  done 
through  the  central  party  organisation,  and  with  the  implied  sanction 
of  the  party  leaders.     Whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  decision 
to  run  Tariff  Reformers  against  Free-f coders  was  entirely  spontaneous 
on  the  part  of  these  constituencies.    Nor  did  the  Central  Office  lend 
its  sanction  to  this  decision.     Even  after  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  had  done 
his  best  to  upset  Mr.  Walter  Long's  coach  at  Bristol,  he  received 
a  certificate  as  the  '  official '  Unionist  candidate  for  Bristol.     Can 
Lord  Avebury  point  to  a  single  instance  of  a  Tariff  Reformer  of  any 
note  taking  part  in  support  of  a  Radical  candidate  ?     The  kind  of 
return  made  for  the  loyalty  shown  by  Unionist  Tariff  Reformers  may 
be  seen  in  Sir  John  Gorst  hurrying  away  from  the  meeting  to  appear 
on  the  platform  of  the  Radical  candidate  in  the  Basingstoke  division. 
The  speeches  at  the  Westminster  Hotel  seem  to  have  disturbed 
the  digestion  of  some  good  Free-fooders,  for  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was 
moved  to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  submitting  that,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  was  not  pledged  either  to  taxation  of  food  or  to  a  general 
tariff,  even  those  who  were  opposed  to  both  these  proposals  might 
still  account  him  as  their  leader  on  other  political  questions.     The 
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Duke  vouchsafed  no  direct  answer.  On  the  contrary,  he  gave  one 
the  meaning  of  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  the  ordinary  brain 
almost  reels  in  the  effort  to  discover.'  Having  declared  in  his  speech 
that  '  it  is  our  duty  to  protest  against,  and,  as  best  we  can,  to  oppose 
the  policy  which  has  now  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Balfour,'  he  now 
wrote  : 

I  hold  that  all  those  who,  like  yourself,  are  opposed  to  these  proposals  (a  tax 
on  food  and  a  general  tariff)  may  rightly  continue  their  membership  of  the  club, 
irrespectively  of  the  view  which  they  may  take  of  the  exact  effect  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  declarations  on  the  subject. 

In  short,  here  is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  plain-spoken,  straight- 
forward man  if  ever  there  was  one,  involved  in  the  same  ambiguity 
of  phrase  as  that  by  which  Mr.  Balfour  bewildered  his  party  for  two 
years  ;  and  from  the  same  cause — an  attempt  to  avert  a  split. 

These  bickerings  about  leaderships  and  bogg  ings  over  phrase 
might  serve  as  harmless  fodder  for  newspaper  readers  in  the  silly 
season  if  no  great  and  imminent  issue  were  at  stake.  Unhappily, 
they  tend  to  divert  attention  from  the  imminence  of  one  of 
the  gravest  dangers  that  can  threaten  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire.  Granted  that  the  fiscal  question  is  one  of  moment,  it  is 
not  one  of  the  moment.  As  Mr.  Balfour  admitted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  12th  of  March,  *  it  can  hardly  become  a  matter  of 
practical  constructive  policy  for  a  few  years.'  Granted  also  that, 
although  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Radicals,  resistance  to  which  was  the 
original  and  primary  object  in  forming  the  Unionist  party,  demands 
constant  and  wakeful  vigilance  from  all  those  who  call  themselves 
Unionists,  no  steps  have  been  taken — no  specific  policy  formulated 
by  Mr.  Bryce — summoning  them  to  immediate  action.  Nevertheless, 
while  a  section  of  Unionists  have  been  belabouring  men  of  their  own 
party  and  exerting  themselves  to  secure  the  expulsion  of  Unionists 
from  Parliament,  the  peril,  long  foreseen  as  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  Radical  victory  at  the  polls,  is  upon  us. 

The  question  now  is,  not  whether  British  South  Africa  is  worth 
fighting  for,  but  whether,  having  fought  for  it,  we  are  going  to  forego 
the  dearly-bought  fruits  of  victory ;  not  whether  the  Union  Jack 
shall  be  hoisted  in  any  particular  territory,  but  whether,  having  been 
hoisted,  we  shall  take  such  a  course  as  must  lead  to  the  alternative 
between  another  great  war  and  peace  at  the  price  of  hauling  the  flag 
down  again.  Nothing  less  than  this  hangs  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  nature  of  the  constitution  to  be  granted  to  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  State.  The  electors  have  had  it 
dinned  into  their  uninstructed  ears  that  it  is  only  the  private  interests 
of  a  few  millionaires  in  Park  Lane  that  are  in  jeopardy.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  excite  popular  antipathy  to  the  conspicuous  opulence 
of  individuals ;  few  things  have  proved  more  difficult  than  to  con- 
vince the  average  elector  that  millionaires  who  have  made  their  pile 
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are  just  the  people  who  will  not  suffer  pecuniary  loss  by  the  stoppage 
of  African  mines  ;  but  that  it  is  the  prospects  of  many  thousands  of 
his  less  affluent  fellow-countrymen  that  are  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  these  new  lands.  The  Government  are  pledged 
to  give  responsible  government  to  both  colonies.  Let  them  fulfil 
their  pledge  to  the  utmost,  but  let  it  be  done  fairly  between  the  white 
races.  Lord  Elgin,  on  the  26th  of  February,  resented  Lord  Milner's 
application  of  the  term  '  pro -Boer  '  to  a  pronounced  section  of  opinion 
in  this  country.  Does  it  require  extracts  from  the  bitterly  anti- 
British  Ons  Land  to  convince  him  that,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
at  least,  there  is  no  middle  stage  between  pro-Briton  and  pro-Boer  ? 

Things  are  not  so  bad  in  the  Transvaal — yet.  The  Progressives 
and  Responsible  Government  party  there  have  combined  in  a  stand 
for  British  rule,  for  progress  and  civilisation ;  but  they  despair  of 
these  unless  the  new  constitution  is  on  the  basis  of  one  vote,  one 
value.  If  there  is  to  be  jerrymandering  of  electoral  areas  to  give  the 
Boers  undue  preponderance,  they  regard  the  game  as  up.  Nobody 
blames  the  Boers,  who  cherish  an  undying  hatred  to  the  British. 
They  have  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  compassionate  generosity 
never  before  extended  to  a  conquered  race ;  but  mothers  have  lost 
their  sons  in  battle,  wives  their  husbands,  children  their  fathers,  and 
conciliation  percolates  slowly  through  strata  of  resentment.  It  took 
long  years  to  efface  the  memories  of  Glencoe  and  Culloden  ;  but  for 
more  than  a  century  Scottish  Highlanders  have  been  second  to  none 
in  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 

Last  autumn  the  Transvaal  community  was  settling  steadily  to 
work.  Trade  was  reviving  bravely  until  the  very  eve  of  the  General 
Election  in  this  country.  The  result  of  that  election  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  progress.  Things  are  not  now  at  a  standstill ;  they  are 
going  rapidly  back.  Here  is  a  country  capable  of  producing  forty 
millions  of  gold  annually,  actually  producing  twenty-two  millions 
(one-quarter  of  the  world's  total  annual  output),  all  depending  upon 
a  supply  of  cheap  labour.  The  impression  prevails  in  this  country 
that  gold-mining  is  a  vast  gamble  and  scramble  for  wealth.  So  it 
is  in  some  lands,  but  not  in  the  Transvaal.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
Rand  goldfield  is  the  uniform  low  grade  of  ore.  There  are  no  rich 
'  pockets '  or  big  nuggets,  only  a  sparing,  but  even,  distribution  of 
gold  through  the  reef.  The  yield  of  gold  per  ton  is  constant,  but  so 
small  that,  to  work  the  mines  at  any  profit  at  all,  not  more  than 
from  25s.  to  405.  a  month,  and  all  found,  can  be  paid  for  unskilled 
labour.  Hence  the  necessity  for  native  labour,  and,  when  that 
proved  insufficient  in  quantity,  for  imported  coolie  labour.  The 
mining  community  of  the  Transvaal  would  greatly  have  preferred 
Kafirs  could  they  have  been  got,  because  their  employers  can  com- 
municate freely  with  them  and  know  how  far  they  can  trust  them. 
It  was  only  because  Kafirs  could  not  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers 
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that  the  Chinese  were  brought  in.  A  serious  shrinkage  has  begun 
in  all  branches  of  trade  in  South  Africa  consequent  on  the  stoppage 
of  this  supply  of  cheap  labour.  Already  hundreds  of  white  men  have 
lost  their  employment ;  others  have  been  disappointed  in  obtaining 
it,  owing  to  the  arrest  in  developing  mines.  Nor  is  it  only  the  Trans- 
vaal that  is  involved.  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  have  much  at  stake. 
The  very  railways  have  been  laid  out  and  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  faith  of  traffic  to  and  from  the  mines.  At  present  the 
loyalty  of  British  South  Africans  to  the  Mother  Country  is  a  senti- 
ment of  which  few  people  at  home  understand  the  intensity.  It  is 
a  durable  sentiment,  but  it  is  not  indestructible.  They  will  employ 
every  constitutional  means  to  avert  a  rupture  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  patiently  submit  to  sacrifice  what  they  have 
staked  ;  and,  if  the  Mother  Country  insists  upon  a  policy  which  entails 
their  undoing,  they  will  unite  together  to  cut  the  painter.  That, 
at  least,  is  a  prospect  commonly  discussed  since  the  advent  of  the 
present  Government  to  power  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  onslaught 
upon  Lord  Milner. 

||f  In  the  Orange  River  Colony,  of  course,  matters  are  much  more 
ominous  for  British  rule  than  in  the  Transvaal.  Here  even  a  con- 
stitution on  the  basis  of  one  vote  one  value  must  reveal  a  sweeping 
Boer  majority.  Nobody  out  there  doubts  that  the  dismissal  of  the 
constabulary  will  be  among  the  first'  acts  of  the  new  legislature,  or 
that  the  Boer  population  will  be  armed  on  the  pretext  of  danger 
from  native  insurrection  or  raids.  The  best  that  may  be  looked  for 
is,  as  Lord  Milner  put  it,  a  prosperous  and  loyal  Transvaal  to  balance 
a  disloyal  Orange  River  Colony. 

That  prospect  has  been  grievously  overcast  by  the  announcement 
made  from  the  Treasury  bench  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  more  so 
from  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  it  was  made.  Persons  in 
this  country  who  understand  the  delicate  nature  of  the  bonds  upon 
which,  in  the  absence  of  preferential  dealing  in  trade  and  commerce, 
depends  the  connection  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies, 
had  cherished  the  hope  that  the  continuity  of  policy  proclaimed  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey  in  foreign  affairs  and  by  Mr.  Haldane  in  army 
administration  would  be  preserved  by  Lord  Elgin  in  his  department, 
subject,  of  course,  to  such  superficial  modification  as  might  save  the 
faces  of  those  of  his  colleagues  who  had  gone  all  lengths  in  denouncing 
Lyttelton-Milnerism.  Lord  Elgin's  utterances  have  been  few  and 
guarded,  but  his  lieutenant  in  the  Commons  has  scattered  seed  of 
widespread  trouble. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Session  the  Prime  Minister  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  whether  there  were  some  60,000  Chinese  under 
the  British  flag  subject  to  the  horrors  and  inhumanity  which  had 
been  alleged  to  prevail,  and  whether  the  Government  were  going  to 
set  up  a  constitution  in  the  Transvaal  without  inquiring  further  as 
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to  the  condition  of  these  people.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
replied  that  he  had  considered  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, '  but  not  very  fully.'  He  besought  Mr.  Chamberlain  not  to 
press  for  a  premature  reply.  '  He  knows  as  well  as  we,'  were  his 
words,  '  the  delicacy  of  the  whole  matter,  and  how  difficult  it  often 
is  to  take  a  strong  line  over  a  subject,  because  you  often  raise  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  you  did  not  contemplate  at  first.'  Mr. 
Chamberlain  responded  to  the  appeal.  If  the  Government  were 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  situation  in 
the  Transvaal  and  to  ascertain  the  real  conditions  of  Chinese  labour, 
the  fancy  pictures  drawn  for  electioneering  purposes  might  be  con- 
doned. Three  weeks  passed  before  Mr.  Chamberlain's  question  was 
repeated.  The  Prime  Minister  then  informed  the  House  curtly  that 
the  Government  had  no  intention  of  instituting  inquiry  into  the 
working  of  the  indenture  system  of  labour  in  the  mines,  the  allega- 
tions made  by  certain  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  that  the  system 
constitutes  slavery  or  semi-slavery,  and  the  accusation  of  general 
cruelty. 

Then  followed  the  debate  on  Major  Seely's  motion,  in  the  course 
of  which  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  announcing  the  determination 
of  the  Government,  spoke  in  a  manner  calculated  to  affront  and 
exasperate  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  Transvaal. 
Having  explained  that  the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies  was  regu- 
lated by  the  Convention  of  1860,  he  informed  the  House  that  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  it — '  to  turn  the  tap  off  from  the  Transvaal,' 
as  he  put  it — it  was  not  necessary  to  abrogate  the  Convention.  It 
could  be  done,  and  would  be  done,  by  giving  such  instructions  to 
British  consular  agents  in  China  as  would  render  the  Convention  a 
dead  letter,  so  far  as  South  Africa  was  concerned.  Then  came  a 
statement  showing  how  much  sincerity  there  is  in  Radical  declama- 
tion about  the  virtues  of  representative  institutions.  There  is  to  be 
no  judicial  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  gross  allegations  about  the 
treatment  of  Chinese  miners.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  they  were 
well  founded.  Before  responsible  government  is  granted  to  the 
colony,  a  date  will  be  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  existing 
labour  ordinance,  and  any  fresh  labour  ordinance  that  shall  be 
framed  by  the  newly  elected  Assembly  must  be  submitted  for  approval 
in  Downing  Street.  At  this  point  of  his  statement  Mr.  Churchill 
flung  a  gratuitous  insult  upon  the  colonists.  '  What  chance  is  there,' 
he  asked,  '  of  the  Transvaal  proposals  being  acceptable  when  put 
forward  ?  I  am  bound  to  say  I  think  the  chance  is  not  a  good  one.' 
In  that  case  '  the  Government  will  be  prepared  to  use  the  veto  of  the 
Crown  without  shrinking.'  Mr.  Churchill  then  proceeded  to  deride 
the  anxiety  of  the  colonists  for  the  future  of  their  industry,  taunted 
them  with  the  '  inefficiency '  of  their  arrangements  for  recruiting 
native  labour,  and  told  them  to  leave  off  '  wringing  their  hands  and 
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weeping  and  wailing.'  He  bade  them  take  example  from  the  Ivanhoe 
mine  in  West  Australia,  where  quartz  was  crushed  at  a  cost  of  24s.  a 
ton  by  white  labour  paid  at  12s.  6d.  a  day,  as  compared  with  a  cost 
of  22s.  Sd.  a  ton  in  the  Transvaal  before  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
labour.  In  reply  to  a  question  interpolated  as  to  the  relative  yield 
of  ore  per  ton  in  the  two  countries,  he  made  the  extraordinary  reply 
that  *  the  cost  of  working  was  alone  in  question,'  as  if  the  yield 
had  no  bearing  upon  what  could  be  spent  in  working.  Obviously,  in 
high-grade  mines  wages  can  be  paid  on  a  scale  which  would  soon  break 
the  back  of  a  company  dealing  with  low-grade  ore.  Mr.  Mond,  M.P., 
sent  out  some  English  miners  to  prove  that  African  mines  could  be 
worked  by  white  labour.  They  worked  for  a  while,  and  came  back 
none  the  worse  ;  but  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  31.  a  week  ;  whereas 
the  rate  for  Chinamen  is  30s.  a  month  and  all  found  ;  that  for  Kafirs 
50s.  a  month,  which  is  so  far  beyond  their  usual  earnings  that  the 
Boer  farmers  complain  bitterly  that  the  black  men  are  drawn  away 
from  farm  labour,  and  that  agriculture  is  brought  to  a  standstill. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  effect  all  this  may  have  upon 
South  African  communities.  It  will  be  exhilarating  reading  for  the 
Boers  ;  as  for  the  British — ccelum  non  animum  mutant,  I  suppose, 
but  such  treatment  will  scarcely  tend  to  strengthen  their  allegiance. 
There  are  grave  difficulties  ahead  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  run  Greater 
Britain  on  the  lines  of  Little  Bethel. 

After  all,  deeply  as  one  may  deplore  that  colonial  -feelings  should 
be  so  flouted  and  colonial  interests  so  misrepresented  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  it  is  an  outcome  inseparable  from  our  party  system  that 
Ministers  should  take  office  shackled  by  innumerable  pledges.  These 
pledges  they  appear  to  be  resolved  to  carry  out  to  the  letter.  Would 
that  they  had  stopped  there  !  Would  that  the  honour  of  England 
had  been  entrusted  to  other  hands  than  those  of  the  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  for  by  his  speech  on  the  21st  of  March  he  has  gravely 
compromised  it.  It  was  bad  enough  that  Mr.  Byles's  vote  of  censure 
on  Lord  Milner  should  have  been  evaded  by  a  Government  amend- 
ment rightly  described  as  *  contemptible '  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  it  was  infinitely  worse  that  such  an  amendment  should  be 
moved  in  terms  of  studied  insult  to  a  public  servant  to  whom  dignified 
tribute  had  already  been  rendered  in  another  place  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Here  are  some  of  the  words  in  which  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
was  permitted  to  appeal  to  the  House,  not  to  pass  direct  censure  upon 
the  great  Commissioner,  but  to  let  him  have  it  indirectly  : 

Lord  Milner  has  gone  from  South  Africa,  probably  for  ever.  The  public 
service  knows  him  no  more.  Having  exercised  great  authority,  he  now  exerts 
no  authority.  Having  held  high  employment,  he  has  now  no  employment. 
Having  disposed  of  events  which  have  shaped  the  course  of  history,  he  is  now 
unable  to  deflect  in  the  smallest  degree  the  policy  of  the  day.  Having  been 
for  many  years,  or  at  all  events  for  many  months,  the  arbiter  of  the  fortunes 
of  men  who  are  '  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,'  he  is  to-day  poor,  and 
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honourably  poor.  After  twenty  years  of  exhausting  service  under  the  Crown 
he  is  to-day  a  retired  Civil  servant,  without  pension  or  gratuity  of  any  kind 
whatever.  But  I  do  seriously  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  Is  it  worth  while  to 
pursue  him  any  further?  ....  Lord  Milner  has  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in 
public  life. 

Such  is  the  reward  of  singular  devotion  and  energy  on  the  part  of  an 
administrator  of  unusual  ability.  It  differs  in  method  only,  but  not 
in  spirit,  from  the  treatment  accorded  by  the  jealous  Domitian  to  the 
victorious  Julius  Agricola,  and  by  the  wirepullers  of  Honorius  to  the 
great-hearted  Stilicho.  The  feeling  of  indignation  aroused  by  this 
display  of  ingratitude  is  not  confined  to  Unionist  bosoms  :  it  has 
found  expression  in  the  speeches  and  letters  of  Radicals  also.  Lord 
Milner's  reputation  remains  unshaken  in  the  judgment  of  the  great 
mass  of  his  countrymen — of  those,  at  least,  who  have  any  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  great  task  he  has  accomplished. 

Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1806,  Mr. 
Paull,  M.P.,  the  son  of  a  Perth  tailor,  brought  forward  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  preferring  charges  of  '  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours against  Richard  Colley,  Marquess  Wellesley.'  Just  as 
the  name  of  Paull  is  only  remembered  now  as  that  of  the  assailant  of 
a  great  Viceroy,  so,  in  the  year  2006,  the  name  of  Byles  may  reflect 
a  glimmer  borrowed  from  the  lustre  surrounding  one  of  the  greatest 
pro-consuls  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  Mr.  Churchill's  performance  to  the 
speech  with  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  introduced  his 
estimates.  Admirable  in  manner,  reassuring  in  matter,  it  rendered 
tardy  justice  to  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  and  concluded 
with  an  urgent  appeal  to  remove  army  questions  from  the  sphere 
of  party  politics.  Soil !  Mr.  Haldane  received  instant  assurance 
from  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  and  Mr.  Wyndham  that  he  might  count  on 
the  Opposition  to  assist  him  in  his  endeavour.  When  did  a  Unionist 
War  Minister  ever  receive  a  like  assurance  from  a  Radical  Opposition  ? 
The  vehemence  with  which  Unionist  army  administration  was  de- 
nounced from  a  thousand  platforms  during  the  election  was  only 
exceeded  by  the  more  graphic  fable  of  the  big  and  little  loaves,  and 
the  blood-curdling  slanders  about  Chinese  labour.  Some  of  his  col- 
leagues— many  of  those  sitting  behind  him — must  have  felt  twinges 
of  conscience  as  they  listened  to  Mr.  Haldane  and  mentally  compared 
his  statement  with  the  description  of  matters  military  which  they 
had  laid  before  the  electors.  They  had  represented  the  cost  as 
wantonly  unnecessary — the  value  received  as  grossly  inadequate. 
Here  was  the  new  War  Minister  defending  the  cost  as  by  no  means 
excessive. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  expenditure  is  concerned,  while  I  cannot  comfort 
the  House  by  saying  that  the  expenditure  of  this  country  is  otherwise  than 
enormous,  it  may  to  some  extent  assuage  our  grief  to  think  that  we  do  not 
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stand  alone  in  this  situation.  German  military  expenditure  has  risen  in  the 
last  eleven  years  some  25  per  cent,  and  now  stands  at  31  millions,  as  against 
our  30  millions.  The  French  military  expenditure  is  some  29  millions.  The 
United  States,  a  very  efficient  nation,  confine  themselves  to  a  Kegular  army  of 
some  60,000  men ;  but  that  Eegular  army,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  costs  that  very 
efficient  people  close  upon  23  millions  sterling. 

As  to  the  value  received,  Mr.  Haldane  frankly  owned  that  c  never 
was  there  a  period  when  the  army  was  in  a  more  efficient  condition 
than  to-day,'  and  he  declared  that  it  was  his  desire  '  to  try  to  keep  up 
the  continuity  of  things  as  far  as  the  good  work  of  his  predecessors 
in  office  was  concerned.' 

Mr.  Haldane  even  went  beyond  his  immediate  subject  to  com- 
pliment the  late  Government  upon  their  naval  administration. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  late  War  Minister  was  of  opinion  that  no 
foreign  nation  would  care  to  land  five  or  ten  thousand  men.  They  would  be 
promptly  cut  off  on  the  same  principle  which  prevents  the  invasion  of  70,000, 
because  of  the  great  mobility  of  the  Fleet  at  the  present  time.  The  Fleet  to-day 
is  intensely  mobile  in  virtue  of  the  valuable  policy  of  continuity  in  naval  orga- 
nisation, for  the  inception  of  which  we  are  grateful  to  hon.  members  opposite,, 
and  which  we  intend  to  follow  out  in  its  consequences  with  regard  to  Army 
reorganisation. 

Many  a  country  elector  might  rub  his  eyes  if  he  could  read  such 
passages  as  these.  Unluckily,  country  electors,  as  a  rule,  don't  read 
long  speeches,  they  only  listen  to  them — at  election  times — and  are 
ever  more  easily  stirred  by  accusation  than  by  refutation. 

How  smooth,  persuasive,  plausible  and  glib, 
From  pious  lips  is  dropped  the  specious  fib  ! 
How  clear,  convincing,  eloquent  and  bold, 
The  barefaced  lie,  with  manly  courage  told  ; 
Which,  spoke  in  public,  falls  with  greater  force, 
And  heard  by  thousands  is  believed,  of  course  ! 

Mr.  Haldane's  testimony,  not  less  generous  because  it  was  dis- 
criminating, to  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  his  predecessors  will 
never  reach  that  mass  of  voters  who  were  diligently  instructed  so 
lately  in  the  dangerous  militarism  of  the  Unionist  Government  and 
the  gross  extravagance  and  mismanagement  of  the  War  Office.  Nor 
are  they  in  a  position  to  realise  the  delicacy  and  complexity  of  the 
problem  which  Mr.  Haldane  confessed  that  he  had  approached  '  with 
a  sense  of  the  enormous  difficulties  which  his  predecessors  had  to- 
contend  with  and  he  had  to  contend  with.' 

The  following  passage,  the  last  which  I  shall  quote  from  this 
remarkable  speech,  deserves  attention  from  those  well-educated 
persons,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  who  had  received  an  impression 
that  twenty  years  of  Unionist  rule  had  converted  the  War  Office 
into  a  sink  of  ineptitude  and  maladministration,  and  allowed  the 
commissioned  ranks  to  be  filled  with  brainless  idlers. 
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To  anyone  coming  to  it  new,  the  great  science  which  has  been  evolved  in 
the  last  few  years  and  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  art  of  war,  the 
science  of  military  organisation,  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  profound  interest.  The 
men  one  comes  across,  the  new  school  of  young  officers — men  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  men  of  science  just  as  much  as  engineers  or  chemists — were  to 
me  a  revelation  ;  and  the  whole  question  of  the  organisation  of  the  Army  is 
fraught  with  an  interest  which,  I  think,  is  not  behind  that  of  the  study  of  any 
other  scientific  problem.  But  the  matter  does  not  stop  there.  The  Army 
touches  social  questions  in  the  closest  way.  The  relations  of  capital  and  labour, 
the  whole  problem  of  education,  the  topic  of  temperance,  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, questions  relating  to  the  Empire — and  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  say  they  take  the  deepest  interest  in  them — and,  last,  but  not 
least,  the  science  of  economy,  these  are  topics  which  in  themselves  are  very 
attractive. 

If  Mr.  Haldane  should  be  twitted  with  his  inability  to  reduce 
the  estimates,  which  his  party  denounced  as  bloated,  by  more  than 
a  microscopic  17,000?.,  that  taunt  will  not  come  from  Opposition 
benches.  Unionists  will  not  forget  that  the  Minister  was  confronted 
with  an  automatic  increase  of  780,OOOZ.  ;  neither  will  they  grudge 
him  credit  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  met  this  disagreeable  feature 
by  dispensing  only  with  superannuated  defences.  They  recognise 
gratefully  his  sagacity  in  eschewing  the  precipitancy  of  Mr.  Brodrick 
and  the  cocksureness  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  in  tabling  sweeping 
schemes  of  reform. 

Only  one  part  of  his  speech  is  calculated  to  inspire  misgiving, 
that  in  which  he  asked  whether  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  our 
6  vast  establishment '  in  India,  and  whether  Russia  was  really  any 
menace  to  us  in  that  quarter  ?  The  claws  of  Russia  have  been  clipped 
pretty  close  lately,  but  how  long  will  it  be  before  they  are  as  sharp 
as  ever  ?  Not  so  long,  possibly,  as  it  would  take  to  restore  our  forces 
in  India,  should  it  be  determined  seriously  to  reduce  them  now,  to 
that  establishment  which  was  fixed  half  a  century  ago,  when  the 
population  of  British  India  was  less  by  100,000,000  than  it  is  at  present. 
There  was  then  no  question  of  Russian  aggression ;  the  army  was 
intended  to  preserve  tranquillity  within  the  Empire.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  long  and  earnest  deliberation  will  be  given  to  this  question  before 
any  important  change  of  policy  is  adopted,  and  that  the  recuperative 
powers  of  a  dominion  like  Russia,  even  after  such  a  chastisement  as 
she  has  undergone,  may  not  be  underrated. 

Mr.  Haldane's  intentions  as  to  the  Volunteers  were  not  so  lucidly 
set  forth  as  the  rest  of  his  statement.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  train- 
ing which  is  to  be  '  easy  and  elastic  '  can  fit  any  body  of  men  to  take 
effective  part  in  '  the  great  science  which  has  been  evolved  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  art  of  war.' 
Ease  and  elasticity  are  precisely  the  conditions  least  reconcilable 
with  training  for  a  craft  in  which  promptness  and  precision  are 
paramount  necessities.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Haldane's  whole  scheme  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  seat  of 
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war  can  never  be  within  the  United  Kingdom,  the  strength  and 
mobility  of  the  Fleet  being  maintained  as  a  guarantee  against  that. 
To  what  uses,  then,  are  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  half-trained 
troops  destined  ?  Oh,  but,  says  Mr.  Haldane,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
warning  given ;  by  the  time  they  are  wanted  these  products  of  ease 
and  elasticity  will  have  become  the  finished  article.  Now  the  point 
in  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  dealing  with  the  Volunteers  which  excited 
most  disfavour,  was  the  requirement  to  submit  to  medical  inspection. 
Without  that — without  some  test  of  the  physical  fitness  of  men  to 
undergo  the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  even  at  home — you  are  pro- 
ceeding without  the  most  elementary  safeguard  for  the  trustworthiness 
of  any  troops.  Better  a  smaller  force  of  proved  efficiency  than  a 
patriotic  rabble  of  which,  probably,  30  per  cent,  would  break  down 
upon  steep  ground.  Had  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  not  wounded  suscep- 
tibilities by  rushing  his  reform — had  he  applied  his  tests  to  future 
enrolments  only — he  would  have  enlisted  in  his  favour,  not  only  the 
sympathy  of  commanding  officers,  but  the  common  sense  of  the 
public. 

One  more  point  in  Mr.  Haldane's  administration  calls  for  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition.  The  important  subject  of  a  reserve 
of  stores  received  no  mention  in  his  speech.  This  is  a  matter  which 
makes  no  show  in  the  estimates  ;  it  is  one  of  which  the  public  are  able 
to  take  no  account ;  it  is  one  which  a  member  of  a  Government  whose 
credit  is  staked  upon  retrenchment  will  be  constantly  tempted  to 
starve.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  discovery  of  a  defi- 
ciency in  stores  of  small-arms  ammunition  that  brought  about  the 
fall  of  the  Rosebery  Administration  in  June  1895,  the  present  Prime 
Minister  being  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Opposition  by  frequent  interpellation  to  keep  Mr.  Haldane 
up  to  the  mark  in  this  matter  of  reserve  of  stores  ;  not  that  he  can  be 
suspected  of  intentionally  bringing  it  down  to  the  danger  point,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  amount  of  pressure  he  will  have  to 
resist  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  down  in  those  directions  which  most 
easily  evade  investigation. 

HERBEET  MAXWELL. 
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THE  overwhelming  majority  by  which  Sir  James  Kitson's  motion 
was  carried  repeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  verdict  of  the 
country.  Although  one  Socialist,  Mr.  Snowden,  made  an  eloquent 
speech  to  prove — what  nobody  denied — that  Free  Trade  was  not  a 
panacea,  and  that  a  considerable,  though  decreasing,  number  of  men 
are  out  of  work  because  they  cannot  get  permanent  employment,  he  did 
not  move  his  amendment,  and  the  Ministerial  party  was  unanimous. 
The  Opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  sixes  and  sevens.  One  of 
the  best  speeches  for  Free  Trade  in  the  whole  debate  was  Sir  Edward 
Clarke's .  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  silent,  apparently  in  order  that  he  might 
say  he  had  been  gagged.  Mr.  Balfour,  now  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  col- 
league in  the  representation  of  the  City,  made  a  series  of  small  verbal 
criticisms  upon  the  grammar  of  the  motion.  Nothing  will  persuade 
him,  not  even  the  Manchester  elections,  that  the  controversy  between 
Free  Traders  and  Protectionists  is  more  than  a  word  game.  The 
resolution  is  not  a  masterpiece  of  verbal  felicity.  Sir  James  Kitson 
is  a  man  of  business,  not  a  man  of  letters.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  were 
right,  Sir  James  would,  as  the  representative  of  a  decayed  industry, 
be  a  pauper.  My  practical  knowledge  of  the  iron  trade  does  not 
enable  me  to  calculate  his  income,  but  I  would  undertake  to  live  on 
the  interest  of  it.  So  far  as  Mr.  Balfour's  strictures  were  not  purely 
academic,  they  consisted  chiefly  of  an  elaborate  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  cocoa  were  infinitesimally  protective. 
What  then  ?  De  minimis  non  curat  lex.  Where  a  countervailing 
excise  would  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  collection  it  is  not  imposed.  But 
only  a  purblind  pedant  would  on  that  account  deny  that  the  tariff 
of  this  country  is  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  not  for  protection.  So 
with  India.  Mr.  Balfour  contends  that  the  duty  of  5  per  cent,  laid 
by  the  Indian  Government  upon  imported  manufactures  is  not,  except 
in  the  case  of  cotton,  balanced  by  an  internal  tax.  I  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  this  assertion.  When  Lord  Lytton  was  Viceroy  of  India, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  was  Secretary  of  State,  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade 
was  emphatically  expressed  and  rigidly  carried  out  by  both  of  them. 
What  Lord  Lytton  had  not  accomplished  in  this  direction  when  he 
left  India  in  1880  was  taken  up  and  completed  by  Lord  Ripon.  There 
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is  now  a  protective  duty,  for  which  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Lord  Curzon 
are  responsible,  on  foreign  sugar.  Except  for  that,  and,  it  may  be, 
a  few  unconsidered  trifles,  the  Indian  tariff,  like  the  tariff  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  rests  upon  Free  Trade.  Does  anyone  in  his  senses 
believe  that  a  single  vote  was  turned  at  the  General  Election  by 
cocoa,  tobacco,  or  the  Indian  Budget  ?  When  the  Prime  Minister 
bluntly  suggested  that  we  should  '  have  done  with  this  foolery '  and 
come  to  the  amendments,  the  cheers  did  not  all  proceed  from  his  own 
side  of  the  House. 

Only  one  amendment,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley's,  was  actually  moved. 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  prided  himself  on  following  the  example  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  succeeded  in  watering  down  the  aggressive  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Villiers  after  the  General  Election  of  1852.  But  whereas 
Lord  Palmerston  succeeded,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  failed.  His  earnest 
efforts  to  be  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  were  rewarded  with 
admiration,  but  not  with  votes.  What  he  did  was  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  the  debate,  and,  so  far  as  he  narrowed  it,  to  spoil  its  effect. 
If  the  Opposition  wanted  to  prevent  the  whole  subject  from  being 
thoroughly  discussed,  they  undoubtedly  got  what  they  wanted. 
Speaker  after  speaker  was  called  to  order  from  the  Chair,  mainly  on 
the  Conservative  side,  for  debating  the  main  question  after  the  amend- 
ment had  been  put.  Mr.  Wyndham,  by  dint  of  graceful  garrulity, 
contrived  to  talk  until  the  closure  was  moved,  as  everybody  knew 
that  it  would  be,  after  a  day  and  a  half's  discussion.  Mr.  Asquith 
was  unfortunately  prevented  by  an  accident  from  speaking,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  using  official 
statistics  with  controversial  dexterity.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  who  has 
swallowed  all  formulas,  except  red  ties,  declared  that  the  whole 
discussion  was  waste  of  time.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  better 
if  the  Cabinet,  following  the  precedents  set  by  Lord  Grey's  Govern- 
ment in  1834  and  by  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  in  1886, 
with  respect  to  the  Irish  Union,  had  devoted  a  paragraph  of 
the  King's  Speech  to  an  express  affirmation  of  Free  Trade,  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  as  the  settled  financial  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  in  default  of  that  course  it  was  requisite  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  representing  the  people,  should  record  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  constituencies  against  the  policy  known 
by  a  cunning  euphemism  as  tariff  reform.  If  that  had  not  been  done, 
as  it  has  been  done,  the  General  Election  would  have  had  no  tangible 
and  immediate  result.  The  decision  of  the  Cabinet  to  stop  the  importa- 
tion of  Chinese  coolies  into  South  Africa  when  subsisting  contracts 
expired  was  taken  before  the  commencement  of  the  polls.  The 
change  of  Government  had  preceded  the  Dissolution.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  administrative  change.  When  a  Liberal  majority  was- 
returned  in  1868,  in  1880,  in  1892,  Liberal  Ministers  took  the  places 
of  Conservative  predecessors.  In  1869  the  Irish  Church  was  dis- 
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established,  and  in  1893  a  Home  Eule-Bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1880  the  predominant  issue  was  foreign  policy,  which 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  legislation.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
obtained  a  majority  last  January,  a  protective  tariff  would  have  been 
established  by  statutory  enactment.  To  maintain  an  existing  system 
needs  no  Bill,  but  those  who  had  voted  for  Free  Trade  were  entitled 
to  a  formal  assurance  that  there  would  be  no  deviation  from  the 
policy  which  they  had  deliberately  preferred.  The  reluctance  of  the 
Opposition  to  accept  the  challenge  did  not  disprove  the  necessity 
for  giving  it. 

Next  to  Free  Trade,  the  most  important  subject  hitherto  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  new  Parliament  is  Chinese  labour.  It  has  been 
discussed  in  both  Houses  at  considerable  length,  and  very  important 
speeches  have  been  made.  Lord  Milner's  maiden  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  Parliament,  attracted  a  large  audience,  and 
was  heard  with  profound  attention.  It  was  skilfully  composed 
and  vigorously  declaimed.  Bright  once  said  of  Mill  that  he  spoke 
as  if  no  such  thing  as  the  Christian  religion  had  ever  existed  in  the 
world.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  the  same  of  Lord  Milner.  But  he 
certainly  spoke  like  a  Bourbon,  who  had  learned  nothing,  and  forgotten 
nothing.  To  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  he  referred  with  a  violent 
and  partly  successful  effort  at  self-control.  When  he  came  to  deal 
with  the  English  opponents  of  his  policy,  whom  he  described,  in  tones 
of  concentrated  bitterness,  as  '  Pro-Boers,'  he  let  himself  go,  and  it 
was  easy  to  realise  what  he  had  been  feeling  for  the  last  seven  years» 
His  speech,  as  a  speech,  was  a  great  success,  and  elicited  what  in 
the  House  of  Lords  is  called  cheering.  Lord  Elgin,  who  replied, 
was  comparatively  dull  and  tame,  though  very  clear,  very  able,  and 
very  much  to  the  point.  It  was  a  Milner  day.  The  next  day  was 
altogether  different.  Lord  Portsmouth,  quoting  from  the  Blue  Book, 
chapter  and  verse,  compelled  Lord  Milner  to  rise  in  his  place  and 
admit  that  he  had  given  his  official  sanction,  as  the  representative 
of  the  King,  to  the  cruel  and  illegal  practice  of  flogging  Chinamen. 
Later  in  the  evening  the  Lord  Chancellor,  one  of  the  people  denounced 
by  Lord  Milner  as  '  Pro-Boers,'  delivered,  with  impressive  dignity 
and  power,  a  comprehensive  indictment  of  the  policy  and  principles 
which  led  to  the  South  African  war.  Even  the  House  of  Lords  seemed 
to  feel  for  once  that  politics  depended  on  morality,  not  morality  on 
politics,  and  that  to  hiss  out  the  word  '  pro-Boer '  was  not  decisive 
of  a  great  moral  issue. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Opposition  had  the  pleasure,  and 
from  a  verbal  point  of  view  the  triumph,  of  hearing  the  Government 
admit  that  '  slavery '  was  an  inexact  description  of  Chinese  labour 
in  the  South  African  mines.  I  may  be  very  stupid,  but  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  see  that  it  matters  what  you  call  a  thing  when  you 
know  what  the  thing  is.  The  conditions  under  which  these  Chinese 
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miners  work  are  notorious.  Whether  a  man  calls  these  '  slavery ' 
or  not  depends  upon  his  definition  of  the  word.  If,  for  instance, 
slavery  implies  a  permanent  status,  they  are  not  slaves.  They  are 
hired  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  But  I  have  heard  the  late  Lord 
Coleridge  from  the  bench  describe  five  years'  penal  servitude  as  slavery, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  should  be  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  although 
five  years  is  a  limited  time.  Then  it  is  said  that  these  coolies  are  not 
slaves  because  they  enter  into  voluntary  agreements.  I  do  not 
myself  believe  this.  I  believe  that  you  can  order,  if  you  have  the 
money,  a  thousand  Chinamen  as  you  could  order  a  thousand  sheep, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  more  consent  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  But,  of  course,  I  can  quite  understand  that  diplomatic  forms 
must  be  observed,  and  that  the  Foreign  Office  would  regard  it  as 
quite  incorrect  to  call  by  the  name  of  slavery  a  system  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Chinese  Government.  The  tests  I  have 
always  applied  are  very  simple.  Would  an  English  court  enforce 
the  contract  under  which  these  Chinamen  are  enlisted  ?  Every 
lawyer  says  '  No.'  Why  not  ?  Every  lawyer  says,  '  Because  it  is 
in  restraint  of  liberty,'  or,  in  other  words,  because  the  law  of  England 
does  not  allow  a  man  to  sell  himself  into  slavery.  Negroes  working  in 
the  Southern  plantations  of  the  United  States  were  not  called  slaves. 
The  orthodox  description  of  them  was  '  persons  held  to  labour.' 
These  coolies  are  made  to  work,  and  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
precincts  of  the  mines.  I  call  that  slavery.  But  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  call  it  slavery  or  forced  labour.  The  thing  is  the  same. 
That  the  Chinese  labourers  have,  as  a  rule,  been  illtreated  has  not 
been  proved,  and  is  improbable.  Humanity  apart,  no  sensible  farmer 
illtreats  a  horse.  It  does  not  pay.  The  mine-owners  who  import 
Chinamen  are  not  cruel.  What  they  want  is  cheap  labour,  and 
Chinese  labour  is  the  cheapest.  If  there  were  no  difference  between 
a  man  and  a  beast,  that  would  be  a  complete  and  satisfactory  defence. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  speaks  as  well  as  he  writes,  and  writes 
better  than  almost  anybody  else,  has  given  great  offence  to  the  Rand, 
by  reminding  them  that  the  British  Empire  cannot  be  administered 
for  their  exclusive  benefit.  The  opinions,  the  sentiments,  even  the 
prejudices,  of  the  English  people  cannot  be  wholly  disregarded.  Even 
colonial  opinion,  especially  the  opinion  of  Cape  Colony,  is  adverse  to 
Chinese  labour.  Until  the  Transvaal  has  received  a  full  measure  of 
responsible,  not  merely  representative,  government  local  opinion 
cannot  be  accurately  known.  Mr.  Churchill,  and  in  still  plainer 
language  Mr.  Asquith,  have  undertaken  not  to  permit  the  employment 
of  Chinamen  under  servile  conditions  even  if,  as  is  hardly  credible, 
the  Legislature  of  the  Transvaal  should  desire  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  is  in  a  rather  factious  mood,  says  that  this  would  be  an  intolerable 
interference  with  the  rights  of  a  self-governing  colony.  Considering 
that  prohibition  of  slavery,  and  even  of  compulsory  apprenticeship, 
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was  one  of  the  terms  imposed  upon  the  restoration  of  independence 
to  the  Boers,  this  is  rather  a  strong  thing  to  say.  But  in  point  of 
fact  it  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  know  well.  The  veto  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary  is  not  obsolete.  Like  the  veto  of  the  Crown, 
it  is  never  used  where  local  interests  only  are  concerned.  But  it  is 
habitually  employed  for  the  protection  of  Imperial  rights,  and  among 
those  rights  is  personal  freedom.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  asked 
ten  years  ago  whether  he,  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  would  assent 
to  colonial  legislation  involving  forced  labour,  such  as  now  exists 
in  the  Transvaal,  he  would  have  replied  without  hesitation  in  the 
negative.  The  case  becomes  even  stronger  where  a  colony  receives 
responsible  government,  and  it  is  made  one  of  the  conditions  in  the 
grant  that  labour  should  be  free.  Nothing  but  the  urgent  needs  of 
imperative  faction  could  induce  a  former  Minister  of  the  Crown  to 
describe  that  as  intolerable  interference.  A  writer  in  the  Spectator  for 
the  24th  of  March  has  proved  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  was  constantly  interfering,  and  was  attacked  by  Colonial 
statesmen  for  doing  it  so  often. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  raised  again,  probably  without  intending  it, 
the  vexed  question  what  is  meant  by  Imperialism.  If  every  self- 
governing  colony  is  free  to  legislate  without  regard  for  the  interests 
of  any  other,  of  the  metropolis,  or  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  in  what 
sense  does  the  British  Empire  exist  ?  It  is  merely  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms,  which  have  somehow  drifted  together,  and  may  any 
day  drift  apart.  That  is  not  an  empire.  It  is  an  accident.  Un- 
luckily for  those  who  say  that  in  disallowing  the  importation  of 
Chinese  labour  the  Government  show  their  disregard  for  colonial 
opinion,  they  have  colonial  opinion  behind  them,  and  it  is  the  magnates 
of  the  Rand  who  have  trampled  that  opinion  under  foot.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  never  tired  of  quoting  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand 
when  Mr.  Seddon  supported  his  South  African  policy.  Why  has  he 
never  quoted  Mr.  Seddon's  outspoken  declaration  that  New  Zealandera 
would  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war  if  they  had  known  that  Chinese 
labour  would  be  the  result  of  it  ?  If  the  question  could  have  been 
put  to  the  Colonial  Conference,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  the  credit 
of  initiating,  Chinese  labour  would  have  been  stopped  by  an  emphatic, 
if  not  a  unanimous,  veto.  What  makes  Mr.  Churchill's  speeches  so 
peculiarly  irritating  to  Park  Lane  is  that  they  express  with  character- 
istic point  and  vigour  the  downfall  of  Mammon  which  the  General 
Election  involved.  Cecil  Rhodes's  idea  of  the  British  flag  as  '  an 
asset '  is  already  out  of  date.  British  honour  is  no  longer  to  be  bought 
with  gold,  and  human  freedom  is  for  sale  no  more.  The  idea  that 
gold  makes  the  world  richer  went  down  with  the  mercantile  theory 
before  the  great  guns  of  Adam  Smith.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
standard  of  value,  the  less  it  varies  in  quantity  the  better.  That 
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some  comparatively  poor  people  have  invested  money  in  South 
African  mines  is  true.  High  interest  and  bad  security  are  among  the 
worst  temptations  to  which  genteel  poverty  is  exposed.  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  the  speculative  investments  in  the  Confederate 
Loan,  which  involved  total  loss  after  the  fall  of  Richmond.  Moral 
considerations  apart,  you  lose  your  money  if  you  back  the  wrong 
horse.  But  mining  shares  in  South  Africa  began  to  fall,  and  to  fall 
heavily,  long  before  the  present  Government  came  into  office.  The 
country  has  never  recovered,  perhaps  never  will  recover,  from  the 
war.  That  is  a  fact  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  naturally  likes  to  forget. 
But  it  is  a  fact  all  the  same,  as  he  discovered  when  he  went  to  South 
Africa  and  began  to  think  of  something  else.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  leading  journal  in  this  country  should  have  made  itself  the  organ 
of  the  Rand.  For  it  leads  many  Englishmen  to  think  that  the  Rand 
is  Johannesburg,  that  Johannesburg  is  the  Transvaal,  and  that  the 
Transvaal  is  South  Africa ;  whereas  all  three  propositions  are  false. 
The  struggle  in  South  Africa,  if  we  leave  native  problems  for  the 
moment  aside,  is  not  between  British  and  Dutch,  but  between  pluto- 
crats and  democrats.  Lord  Milner  and  the  late  Government  took 
the  plutocratic  side,  regarding  a  c  white  proletariat '  as  a  danger  to 
be  avoided.  Lord  Milner's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  contained 
no  reference  to  Lord  Selborne,  and  hinted  that  South  Africa  would  be 
*  lost '  if  his  own  policy  were  reversed  or  modified.  Lord  Milner, 
with  all  his  brilliant  gifts  and  accomplishments,  has  -never  been  able 
to  tolerate  difference  of  opinion.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with 
him  are  the  enemies  of  their  country.  He  is  not  angry  with  them. 
He  is  sorry  for  them.  In  liberty  or  in  constitutional  government 
he  never  had  any  belief.  A  master  of  everything,  or  almost  every- 
thing, that  is  to  be  learned  from  books,  human  nature  always  baffled 
him,  and  President  Kruger,  who  read  no  book  except  the  Bible,  was  an 
insoluble  enigma  to  his  mind.  Lord  Selborne  is  not  a  brilliant  scholar 
and  writer,  like  his  predecessor.  But  he  understands  far  better  how 
to  deal  with  plain  folk,  ordinary  men  and  women,  Dutch  or  British, 
who  live  by  bread,  and  not  by  logic. 

In  the  renewed  debate  upon  Chinese  labour,  for  which  the  second 
reading  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill  provided  an  opportunity, 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  succeeded  in  divesting  themselves 
of  all  right  to  be  called  Imperialists.  They  enunciated,  especially 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  its  most  extreme  form  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
colonial  separation  and  independence.  According  to  them,  no  Colonial 
Secretary  has  a  moral  right  to  use  the  veto  of  the  Crown  upon  any 
Act  of  a  colonial  Legislature.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Churchill  point  out 
that  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Western  Australia  had  quite 
recently  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  passive  acquiescence  of  the 
Colonial  Office  in  a  local  Statute  which  infringed  the  general  principles 
of  British  jurisprudence.  In  vain  did  the  Prime  Minister  quote  a 
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despatch,  written  from  that  office  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  which, 
gave  in  detail  his  reasons  why  an  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Newfoundland,  our  oldest  colony,  could  not  be  allowed.     The  two 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  stuck  to  their  point  after  the  most 
ample  warning,   and  denied  that  the  Imperial  Government  could 
interfere  with  the  Transvaal  under  the  new  Constitution  if  the  inhabi- 
tants wished  to  employ  Chinamen  in  the  mines  under  servile  and 
degrading  conditions.     Such  a  theory  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  anything 
which  deserves  the  name  of  Imperialism,  to  say  nothing  of  the  conse- 
crated principle  that  there  can  be  no  slavery,  or  colourable  imitation 
of  slavery,  under  the  British  flag.     Mr.  Chamberlain  sought  to  stop 
supplies,  a  good  old  constitutional  practice,  unless  and  until  Ministers 
agreed  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  sit  in  South  Africa  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  Chinese  labour  on  its  moral  and  economic  sides.     For 
what  purpose  could  such  a  Commission  sit,  and  into  what  could  it 
inquire  ?     Would  it  take  evidence  for  and  against  the  veracity  of  Lord 
Selborne,  who  has  said  in  a  published  despatch  that  Chinamen  have 
been  cruelly  flogged  and  tortured?     Would  it  presume  to  tell  the 
people  of  England,  who  have  already  pronounced  their  opinion  at 
the  General  Election,  whether  they  should  or  should  not  tolerate  the 
Chinese    Ordinances  ?     Would    it    pronounce    upon    the    dividends 
which  the  mine-owners  could  hope  to  obtain  if  Chinese  labour  were 
excluded  ?     Mr.    Creswell    says,    speaking    with    expert    authority, 
that  the  Chinamen  are  not  wanted  at  all.     The  English  people,  who 
cannot  be  wholly  ignored,  have  said  that  if  the  mines  cannot  be 
worked,  as  of  course  they  can,  without  the  Ordinances,  they  must  be 
closed.     The  Commission  would  be  perfectly  futile,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  would  have  stultified  himself  if  he  had  appointed  it.    A  very 
strong  Committee  will  be  sent  out  to  investigate  the  constitutional 
question,  upon  which  more  knowledge  is  really  required,  though  the 
facts  already  known  point  to  population  as  the  fairest  measure  for 
the  number  of  electors. 

On  this  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  March,  Mr.  Chamberlain  twice 
tried  a  fall  with  Mr.  Churchill,  and  if  he  liked  the  result  he  must  be 
easily  pleased.  I  doubt  whether  anyone,  always  excepting  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, has  made  two  such  brilliant  and  powerful  speeches  in  the 
reformed  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  day  as  Mr.  Churchill 
made  that  Wednesday.  The  first  was  on  Chinese  labour.  The 
second  was  on  Lord  Milner.  Lord  Milner  has  been  treated  with 
entire  neglect  by  the  late  Government,  whom  he  served  with  such 
unvarying  and  exclusive  fidelity.  Until  they  found  that  his  name 
could  still  be  employed  as  a  weapon  of  offence  against  their  political 
opponents,  they  left  him  to  vegetate  in  obscurity,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Chamberlain  who,  by  moving  the  closure,  insisted  that  the  House 
should  pass  Mr.  Churchill's  amendment,  which  would  otherwise 
have  lapsed.  Liberals  owe  nothing  to  Lord  Milner,  and  cannot  be 
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expected  to  do  anything  for  him.  They  regard  him,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  as  a  dangerous  and  sinister  figure  in  a  drama  which 
tarnished  the  honour,  depleted  the  resources,  and  almost  wrecked  the 
fabric,  of  the  Empire.  Nevertheless,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
leave  him  alone.  The  particular  case  on  which  he  was  arraigned  is 
comparatively  a  small  one,  and  his  employers,  not  he,  were  constitu- 
tionally responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons.  No  one  who  has  ever 
known  him  doubts  his  personal  honour,  or  supposes  that  he  intended 
to  deceive  the  Colonial  Office.  He  is  a  man  absolutely  incapable  of 
falsehood  or  deceit.  His  '  honourable  poverty,'  as  Mr.  Churchill  well 
called  it,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  company  he  kept  in  South  Africa  was 
nothing  worse  than  an  error  of  judgment.  When  he  says  that  he  does 
not  remember  giving  his  sanction  to  the  flogging  of  Chinamen  his 
statement  deserves  implicit  credence.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
did  no  more  than  its  duty  in  expressing  disapprobation  of  a  cruel  and 
illegal  punishment  which  went  on  for  months  under  Lord  Milner's 
authority,  while  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  was  told,  and 
repeated  in  Parliament,  that  no  such  thing  was  possible  or  had 
occurred.  Mr.  Churchill's  amendment,  which  had,  of  course,  the 
sanction  of  Lord  Elgin,  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  of  the  Cabinet, 
saved  their  followers  from  an  awkward  predicament.  Lord  Milner, 
who  has  many  old  personal  friends  in  the  Liberal  party,  is  not  per- 
sonally censured.  But  the  Chinese  coolies  and  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment know  that  the  person  of  a  Chinaman  under  Briibish  jurisdiction 
is  as  sacred  as  if  he  were  a  subject  of  the  Crown. 

HERBERT  PAUL. 
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FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  EDUCATION  BILL 


THE  Education  Bill  is  the  inevitable,  if  tardy,  sequel  to  the  Act  of  1870, 
and  the  direct  consequence  of  the  Act  of  1902.  Up  to  1870  the  State 
confined  its  concern  in  education  to  the  making  of  Exchequer  Grants 
to  the  Voluntary  Elementary  schools  established  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  and  National  Societies. 

Long  before  1870  had  been  reached,  it  had  become  painfully  clear 
that  the  Voluntary  System  was  hopelessly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  community  ;  and  several  attempts  at  legisla- 
tion designed  to  initiate  direct  public  responsibility  for  the  provision, 
the  maintenance,  and  the  control  of  Common  Schools  were  made. 
Not  until  1870  were  those  attempts  successful.  The  Act,  then  passed, 
left  the  Voluntary  System  untouched,  but  empowered  localities  to  elect 
School  Boards  charged  with  the  duty  of  establishing  public  elementary 
schools  in  supplement  of  the  existing  Voluntary  schools. 

Thus  grew  up  the  Dual  System.  The  newly  established  Board 
schools  were  to  be  under  complete  local  control.  If  any  religious 
teaching  were  given  in  them,  such  teaching  must  not  include  any 
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fc  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any 
particular  denomination.'  Further,  their  teachers  were  from  the 
beginning  immune  from  religious  tests  upon  appointment.  And 
finally,  any  deficiency  in  their  income  from  Government  grants  was  to 
be  made  up  by  a  call  on  the  local  ratepayer.  As  against  all  this,  the 
perpetuated  Voluntary  school  remained  under  non-representative 
management,  and  gave  specific  denominational  teaching  involving,  of 
course,  a  creed  test  upon  its  teachers.  But  whilst  it  continued  to 
receive  Exchequer  Grants  as  heretofore,  it  was  not  allowed  to  fall  back 
on  the  rates  for  its  supplemental  local  income.  That  must  continue 
to  be  raised  from  voluntary  contributions.  Thus  these  two  classes  of 
schools,  the  new  and  the  old,  worked  side  by  side  from  1870  onwards. 

Naturally,  as  time  went  on,  a  deep  and  growing  disparity  grew  up 
between  them.  The  supporters  of  the  Voluntary  schools  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  get  voluntary  subscriptions,  especially  as  the 
local  School  Board  rate  grew  apace  ;  and  though  Government  grants 
were  augmented  from  time  to  time,  the  case  of  the  Voluntary  schools 
gradually  became  more  and  more  desperate. 

In  1895  a  Government  was  returned  to  power  pledged  to  rescue 
the  Voluntary  schools  from  their  parlous  position.  By  this  time,  I 
ought  to  have  said,  the  School  Board  System  had  grown  with  such 
vigour  that  it  was  already  educating  nearly  as  many  children  as  the 
Voluntary  School  System,  each  accommodating  about  three  of  the 
six  million  working-class  children  of  the  country.  In  1896  the  Unionist 
Government,  through  Sir  John  Gorst,  essayed  the  task  of  placing  the 
Voluntary  schools  upon  the  solid  financial  basis  of  the  local  rates  ; 
but  their  ambitious  scheme  proved  abortive.  In  1897,  by  way  of 
staving  off  the  funeral,  Mr.  Balfour  passed  through  Parliament  an 
Emergency  Bill  which  gave  the- Voluntary  schools  a  '  Special  Aid  Grant* 
of  5s.  a  child,  in  order  to  meet  their  most  immediate  and  pressing 
necessities.  (It  will  not  surprise  anybody  to  learn  that  before  the 
1897  Session  had  closed,  Mr.  Balfour  was  also  compelled  to  make  a 
small  new  Exchequer  Grant  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  more  heavily 
rated  School  Board  areas.) 

When  1902  had  been  reached,  the  Voluntary  schools,  owing  to  the 
ever-increasing  competition  of  the  Board  schools — fed  as  they  were  not 
only  by  Exchequer  Grants,  but  also  from  the  pocket  of  the  local  rate- 
payer— again  became  critical.  Hence  the  great  Act  of  that  year.  Had 
there  been  any  money  in  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  Mr.  Balfour,  I  do 
not  doubt,  would  have  avoided  a  great  many  difficult  problems  by  pre- 
senting a  further  Special  Aid  Grant  to  the  Voluntary  school  managers. 
But  the  South  African  War  had  made  that  impossible.  Therefore 
he  was  compelled,  as  a  counsel  of  despair,  to  put  the  Voluntary  schools 
upon  the  rates.  Manifestly  this  involved,  at  the  very  outset,  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  local  supervision  and  control.  But  it  would 
never  have  done,  from  a  Unionist  Government  point  of  view,  to  have 
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given  the  School  Boards  the  power  of  dispensing  the  newly  granted 
rate-aid  to  the  Voluntary  schools,  because  the  School  Boards  were  so 
directly  associated  with  the  rival  system.  Besides,  School  Boards 
were  not  universal,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  were  highly  inefficient. 
Therefore,  instead  of  at  once  creating  Universal  School  Boards  admini- 
stering suitable  areas,  the  Government  turned  to  the  Municipal 
Councils  and,  wiping  out  the  School  Board  System,  handed  the  control 
of  the  Board  schools  to  the  Municipal  Councils,  charging  them  also 
with  the  duty  of  dispensing  rate-aid  to  the  Voluntary  schools. 

That  proceeding  sharply  violated  the  two  essential  principles  of 
the  compromise  of  1870.  One  of  these  was  that  rate-aid  should  only 
be  given  to  schools  wholly  under  public  control ;  the  other  was  that 
there  should  be  no  denominational  teaching  in  any  rate-aided  school, 
and,  therefore,  no  creed  test  for  any  teacher  in  such  a  school.  This 
infraction  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Act  of  1870  led  to  an 
outburst  of  bitter  opposition,  called  the  '  Passive  Resister '  into 
existence,  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  fortunes  of  the  late  General 
Election,  and  may  be  held  to  be  the  circumstance  which  mainly  pro- 
voked the  preparation  of  the  Bill  which  Mr.  Birrell  introduced  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  April. 

So  far  as  the  Act  of  1902  is  concerned,  I  make  the  frank  confession 
that  from  one  point  of  view  I  have  always  treated  it  as  a  great  educa- 
tional reform.    It  was  time  we  gave  up  the  hopeless  attempt  to  educate 
half  the  working-class  children  in  this  country  upon  charitable  con- 
tributions.    That  was,  indeed,  a  dangerous  anachronism,  unjust  to  the 
children  attending  the  denominational  schools,  inflicting  many  grievous 
burdens  upon  their  teachers,  and  leaving  the  community  at  large 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  struggle  with  other  nations  equipped  for 
many  years  past  with  systems    of    education  in  which  communal 
obligation  and  responsibility  were  generously  recognised.     As  to  the 
axiomatic  proposition  that  the  moment  the  denominational  schools 
were  placed  upon  the  rates  they  must  come  under  popular  control, 
Mr.  Balfour  devised  an  ingenious  makeshift.    He  arranged  that  each 
of  the  denominational  schools  now  about  to  be  rate-  as  well  as  State- 
aided,  should  have  six  managers,  four  to  be  appointed  by  the  denomina- 
tional trustees  and  two  by  the  public  authority.     That,  of  course, 
was  a  grotesque  scheme  which  he  probably  knew  very  well  could  not 
be  maintained  a  moment  beyond  the  disappearance  from  power  of  his 
Government. 

Now,  what  is  it  quite  shortly  that  Mr.  BirrelPs  Bill  proposes  to  do  ? 
I  will  endeavour  to  classify  its  main  provisions. 

(1)  The  Dual  System  of  Board  and  Voluntary  schools,  or  as  they 
have  been  known  since  1902,  '  Provided  '  and  '  Non-Provided  '  schools, 
is  to  be  entirely  abrogated. 

(2)  After  the  1st  of  January  1908,  every  State-  and  Rate-aided 
school  is  to  be  a  '  Provided  '  school. 
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(3)  The  Local  Authority  is  to  settle  by  agreement  with  the  trustees 
the  terms  of  transfer  of  the  *  Non-Provided  '  school. 

(4)  Failing  agreement,  the  case  to  be  settled  by  a  Royal  Commission 
of  three  members. 

(5)  All  Managers  and  Teachers  are  to  be  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Local  Authority. 

(6)  '  Cowper-Temple '  religious  teaching  is  to  be  the  universal 
system  so  far  as  the  public  provision  of  religious  teaching  is  concerned. 

(7)  Parents  are  not  to  be  any  longer  compelled  to  send  their 
children  to  school  until  the  close  of  the  Scripture  lesson  in  any  case. 

(8)  '  Facilities '  for  denominational  teaching  on  two  days  a  week 
must  be  furnished  by  the  Local  Authority  in  the  case  of  the  present 
'  Non-Provided '   schools.     ('  Cowper-Temple   teaching   may,   if  the 
Local  Authority  decide,  be  also  given  on  these  two  days.') 

(9)  No  '  facilities '  to  be  furnished  in  the  present  '  Provided ' 
schools. 

(10)  The  teacher  is  to  be  prohibited  from  being  the  '  facilities ' 
teacher  except  as  in  11. 

(11)  In  urban  areas,  where  the  parents  of  four-fifths  of  the  children 
demand  the  same,  '  facilities  '  may  be  furnished,  if  the  Local  Authority 
agree,  on  every  school  day  in  the  week.     (No   '  Cowper-Temple ' 
teaching  to  be  given  in  these  schools.     Teachers  in  these  schools 
permitted  to  be  the  denominational  volunteers  if  the  Local  Authority 
agree),  and 

(12)  One  million  pounds  new  grant  to  be  given  to  the  Local 
Authorities  to  meet  rental  of  transferred  schools. 

What,  let  me  now  ask;  are  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to 
this  scheme  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is  urged  that  by  setting  up  the 
'  Cowper-Temple  '  system  as  the  universal  State  system,  we  substanti- 
ally endow  the  denominationalism  of  Nonconformity,  while  we  refuse 
similar  State  and  rate  endowment  to  the  denominationalism  of  other 
religious  bodies. 

This  is  the  argument  broadly  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  Church 
and  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  I  venture  to  point  out  that  the  argu- 
ment, plausible  as  it  may  sound,  is  hopelessly  fallacious.  The  simple 
Bible  teaching  of  the  '  Cowper-Temple '  system  is  not  the  denomina- 
tionalism  of  Nonconformity  ;  it  is,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  the  common 
ground  of  agreement  between  all  members  of  the  Christian  community. 
It  gives  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  the  youth  of  the  nation  with 
those  elemental  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  as  revealed  in  Holy 
Writ  which  sweeten  and  beautify  life  ;  and  I  would  with  great  respect 
put  it  to  the  too  ardent  denominationalists  that,  whilst  their  hostility 
to  the  continuance  of  Bible  teaching  will  certainly  not  induce  the 
public  to  concede  their  demands,  it  may  well  drive  the  public,  sick 
and  tired  as  it  already  is  of  that  interminable  theological  squabble 
which  has  hindered  the  progress  of  education  in  this  country  now  for 
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more  than  a  century,  to  join  hands  with  the  rapidly  growing  Secularist 
party  in  the  State,  and  demand  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  altogether 
from  the  Common  schools. 

The  next  line  of  attack  on  the  Bill  is  that  of  the  Secularist  party 
itself,  which  insists  that  the  State  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religious  teaching  of  any  kind,  but  should  confine  itself  exclusively 
to  the  task  of  equipping  its  citizens  for  the  struggle  of  life  before  them. 
I  am  quite  confident  that  the  policy  of  the  Secularist  party  is  hopelessly 
out  of  touch  with  the  national  sentiment.  But  the  clamour  of  dis- 
appointed denomination  alists  may  easily  bring  it  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics. 

The  third  line  of  attack  is,  like  the  first,  directed  by  the  denomina- 
tionalists.  They  raise  the  cry  of  confiscation,  and  send  up  a  wail  for 
assistance  against  what  they  are  pleased  to  describe  as  the  brigandage 
of  the  State.  My  advice  to  them  on  this  matter  is  that  they  should 
agree  with  their  adversary  whiles  they  are  in  the  way  with  him,  lest  a 
worse  thing  befall  them.  The  State  is  offering  a  million  a  year  for 
the  rental  of  buildings  which  nobody  will  pretend  are  worth  more 
than  25,000,OOOZ.,  even  assuming  them  all  to  be  in  first-class  condition 
and  repair.  Over  and  above  this  the  State  undertakes  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  upkeep  of  the  fabric  of  these  schools,  which,  considering 
their  dilapidated  condition,  will  prove  a  very  onerous  obligation  in 
many  cases.  Still  further,  it  should  be  remembered  that  whilst  the 
public  becomes  responsible  for  keeping  the  denominational  school 
building  in  good  repair,  these  buildings  may  be  used  for  parochial  and 
other  purposes  by  the  trustees  all  day  Saturday,  all  day  Sunday,  and 
for  four  nights  in  the  week.  What  that  may  mean  to  the  school  as 
an  educational  institution  those  who  know  the  havoc  which  a  parish 
concert  or  a  Sunday  school  tea-gathering  will  work  are  alone  com- 
petent to  form  an  estimate.  I  would  seriously  recommend  denomina- 
tional leaders  to  think  again  before  they  attack  this  scheme  which 
offers  them  so  much  in  return  for  so  little. 

But  now  let  me  endeavour  to  set  forth  exactly  what  would  happen 
in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction  under  the  new  Bill.  The  transfer 
of  the  '  Non-Provided  '  school  to  the  Local  Authority,  as  I  have  said, 
universalises  de  facto  '  Cowper-Temple  '  religious  teaching.  What  is 
involved  in  that  phrase  ?  The  '  Cowper-Temple '  system  concedes 
the  widest  measure  of  local  option.  If  the  Local  Authority  so  resolves 
there  need  be  no  religious  instruction  at  all  as  part  of  the  public 
provision  of  education.  If  there  is  to  be  religious  instruction,  it  must, 
as  I  have  already  said,  be  confined  to  teaching  which  does  not  contain 
any  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive 
of  any  particular  denomination.  The  '  Cowper-Temple  '  system  also 
enables  the  parent  to  withdraw  his  child  from  this  religious  teaching  ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  to  furnish  the 
child  in  such  a  case  with  good  secular  instruction  during  the  Scripture 
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lesson.  The  new  Bill  enormously  widens  the  liberality  and  elasticity 
of  this  scheme  by  adding  a  remarkable  and  far-reaching  extension  of 
its  central  principle.  That  extension  will  be  found  in  Clause  6,  which 
is  as  follows  :  '  The  parent  of  a  child  attending  a  public  elementary 
school  shall  not  be  under  any  obligation  to  cause  the  child  to  attend 
at  the  schoolhouse,  except  during  the  times  allotted  in  the  time-table 
exclusively  to  secular  instruction.' 

This  is  indeed  the  finishing  touch  to  the  '  Cowper-Temple  '  system, 
and  should  be  a  complete  reply  to  those  who  demand  that  the  State 
should  confine  itself  to  secular  teaching  only.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  within  ten  years  it  will  be  found  that  this  clause  has  worked 
a  greater  revolution  in  our  Common  School  system  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  educational  legislation  of  the  last  thirty-six  years  put 
together. 

The  '  Cowper-Temple '  system  then,  as  I  have  just  described  it, 
would  become  the  universal  plan  henceforward  in  all  public  elementary 
schools.  But  the  claim  of  the  denominationalist  is  met  by  the  pro- 
vision of  what  are  popularly  known  as  '  facilities.'  These  are  rigidly 
confined  to  the  transferred  school,  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Bill  to  compel  a  local  authority  to  provide  '  facilities  ' 
for  denominational  religious  teaching  on  not  more  than  two  mornings 
a  week.  But  no  part  of  the  cost  of  the  giving  of  this  specific  denomi- 
national teaching  must  be  met  out  of  public  funds  ;  the  Local  Authority 
must  not  in  any  way  be  responsible  for  it ;  the  school  teacher  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  volunteer  his  services  on  these  two  mornings ;  the 
teaching  is  not  to  be  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school ;  attendance 
will  not,  of  course,  be  made  compulsory ;  and  it  will  be  within  the 
option  of  the  Local  Authority  to  determine  whether  or  not,  whilst 
denominational  teaching  is  given  under  these  '  facilities,'  '  Cowper- 
Temple  '  teaching  as  part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school  shall  be 
going  on  simultaneously. 

This  is  the  system  as  it  will  be  applied  to  all  ordinary  cases  of 
transferred  denominational  schools.  And  see  what  it  means.  Sub- 
stantially it  leaves  those  schools  as  they  are  to-day.  There  are 
very  few,  indeed,  of  them  in  which  specific  denominational  teaching 
is  being  given  on  more  than  two  mornings  in  the  week.  The  general 
scheme  of  religious  instruction  in  the  denominational  school  is  far 
more  undenominational  than  most  people  imagine.  The  trained 
instinct  of  the  teacher  as  applied  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the  pupil 
makes  that  circumstance  absolutely  inevitable.  The  net  result, 
therefore,  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Birrell's  Bill  is  to  leave  the  denomina- 
tionalists  substantially  as  well  off  as  ever  they  have  been  in  the  matter 
of  religious  instruction.  As  to  finance,  it  puts  into  their  pockets  an 
annual  rental  from  State  funds  which — now  they  are  entirely  relieved 
of  the  upkeep  of  the  fabric — may  in  part  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  a  denominational  volunteer  on  two  mornings  a  week,  and,  for  the 
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rest,  will  be  found  very  useful  indeed  in  furthering  a  variety  of  parochial 
agencies. 

But  the  Bill  makes  a  still  further  concession  to  denominationalists. 
In  urban  areas  where  the  parents  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  children 
attending  a  school  petition  for  what  the  Bill  calls  c  extended  facilities,' 
it  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  Local  Authority  to  grant  the  same  ;  and 
if  granted  the  Local  Authority  in  this  case  may  permit  the  school 
teacher  to  become  the  denominational  volunteer.  These  '  extended 
facilities '  would  provide  for  the  giving  of  specific  denominational 
teaching  not  on  two  mornings  each  week,  but  on  every  morning. 
Further,  there  would  be  no  '  Cowper-Temple  '  teaching  at  all  in  these 
schools.  This  is  an  obvious  endeavour  to  meet  the  special  case  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Jew ;  although,  as  drawn,  it  will  be 
largely  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Anglican  community. 

How  does  this  leave  what  I  may  call  the  more  zealous  of  the 
denominationalists?  Assuming  that  they  can  secure  the  necessary 
demand  from  the  parents — which,  of  course,  will  be  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world — and  assuming  that  the  Local  Authority  make  the.  pro- 
vision requested  (and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  it  can  refuse), 
what  follows  ?  The  denominationalists  get  the  religious  instruction 
they  prefer  every  morning  in  the  week ;  there  will  be  no  '  Cowper- 
Temple  '  teaching ;  the  school  teacher  will  be  permitted  to  become 
the  volunteer  ;  and  over  and  above  all  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
transferred  school,  the  trustees  will  find  themselves  the  better  off  by 
a  substantial  rental  which  again  may  be  applied  to  a  number  of 
parochial  purposes  after  a  moiety  of  the  same  has  been  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  services  of  the  denominational  volunteer. 

I  confess  the  more  I  contemplate  the  scheme  of  this  Bill  the  more 
unreasonable  appears  to  me  to  be  the  outcry  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community.  In 
what  circumstances,  let  me  ask,  can  they  ever  hope  to  do  better  than 
this  ?  As  I  have  said,  they  have  only  to  carry  their  growing  fury 
against  the  Bill  far  enough  to  push  religious  teaching  out  of  the  schools 
altogether.  Do  they  want  that  ? 

T.  J.  MACNAMARA. 
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THE  Bishops  do  not  seem  to  know  where  they  are.  For  the  first  time 
since  most  of  them  were  consecrated,  or  translated,  a  Government 
is  in  office  which  does  not  consult  the  Higher  Clergy  before  the  intro- 
duction of  its  measures.  Mr.  Balfour  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
Convocation.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  been  accused 
of  not  knowing  what  it  is.  Archbishop  Temple,  who  knew  very 
well,  warned  the  clergy  that  acceptance  of  rates  meant  popular  control. 
The  wheel  has  come  full  circle  now.  As  Mr.  Birrell  told  the  House 
of  Commons  in  his  brilliant,  original,  unconventional  speech,  the 
Bill  of  1902  contained  the  Bill  of  1906  in  its  arms.  It  was  always 
an  anomaly  and  an  injustice  that  the  public  should  be  taxed  to 
provide  denominational  teaching.  So  long,  however,  as  sectarian 
schools  only  had  the  Parliamentary  grant,  the  English  people,  who 
love  compromise,  and  are  not  logical,  troubled  their  heads  very  little, 
or  not  very  much,  about  the  matter.  When  the  rate-collector 
came  round  among  Nonconformists  for  compulsory  subscriptions 
to  Church  purposes,  the  crisis  became  acute.  The  old  spirit  which 
resisted  Church  rates  at  the  cost  of  imprisonment  was  revived,  and  the 
consequence  is  this  Bill. 

The  main  principles  of  the  measure  were  put  clearly  before  the 
country  at  the  General  Election,  and  received  emphatic  approval. 
Ministers  would  not  have  deserved  to  continue  in  office  if  they  had 
shrunk  from  providing  that  the  instruction  in  schools  which  receive 
public  money  should  be  Christian,  not  clerical,  and  that  the  teachers 
should  be  subject  to  no  theological  tests.  All  else  is  matter  of  detail. 
Those  two  propositions  are  vital  and  fundamental.  The  confusion 
of  thought  which  prevails  on  these  subjects  is  amazing.  That  a 
parent  can  teach  his  children  what  he  pleases  is  a  truism.  He  can 
do  it  because  nobody  can  prevent  him.  No  legitimate  train  of  reason- 
ing leads  from  these  premisses  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  the  right 
to  make  his  neighbours  pay  for  the  process.  A  Roman  Catholic 
may  teach  his  children  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  An  Atheist 
may  teach  them  the  folly  of  belief  in  God.  It  is  an  egregious  non 
sequitur  that  Atheism  and  Ultramontanism  should  be  taught  at  the 
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public  expense.  There  are  people  who  believe  that  the  earth  is 
flat,  and  it  is  most  undesirable  to  prevent  them  from  expressing 
their  opinion  with  the  utmost  freedom.  It  is  not,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  found,  with  public  money,  a  Professorship  of  terrestrial  flat- 
ness. The  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  are  Christians,  and  there 
are  lessons  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  chiefly  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  all  Christians  hold  alike.  Common  sense  says,  '  Teach  them 
to  all  children  alike.'  Bigotry  says,  '  Separate  little  children  at  the 
earliest  possible  age  into  rival  sects,  and  let  priests  of  all  religions 
in  among  them  to  keep  them  apart.'  The  Bill  follows  the  lines  of 
common  sense,  and  is  odious  to  bigots.  The  idea  that  it  endows 
Nonconformity  is  absurd.  Nonconformity  is  not  a  creed.  It  is  a 
purely  negative  description  of  those  Protestants  who  dissent  from 
the  Established  Church.  Some  Nonconformists  differ  quite  as  widely 
from  each  other  as  from  the  Establishment.  But  they  do  not  differ 
from  the  Establishment,  or  from  each  other,  about  the  points  which 
have  been  taught  in  Board  schools  under  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause 
since  1870,  and  it  is  this  common  Christianity  which,  if  anything, 
the  Bill  endows.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  statement 
that  only  Dissenters  approve  of  this  unsectarian,  this  Christian  teach- 
ing. Liberal  Churchmen  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  even 
free-thinkers  are  in  many  cases  willing  that  on  moral  grounds  their 
children  should  receive  it.  No  phrase  in  the  English  language  is  more 
frequently  perverted  than  *  the  Church.'  It  is  sought  to  be  monopolised 
by  a  little  clique  of  ecclesiastical  laymen,  more  clerical  than  the 
clergy  themselves,  Tories  in  politics,  and  sacerdotalists  in  religion, 
whom  the  mass  of  the  laity  regard  with  abhorrence  or  contempt. 
From  these  men,  and  from  the^Bishops^the  opposition  to  this  Bill 
mainly  comes.  The  Church  is  no  more  opposed  to  it  than  the  nation 
is  opposed  to  it.  An  Erastian  Establishment  is  best  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Of  course  there  are  the  Secularists,  whose  views  were  expounded 
by  Mr.  Masterman  in  his  thoughtful  dreamy  speech  on  the  first  reading. 
Their  position,  which  was  Charles  Kingsley's  position,  is  undoubtedly 
logical.  They  argue  that  the  State  should  teach  only  matters  on 
which  there  is  substantial  agreement  of  opinion,  and  therefore  not 
any  form  of  religious  belief.  It  is  a  simple  theory,  which  falls  at  once 
into  the  shape  of  a  syllogism.  The  short  practical  answer  to  it  is 
that,  if  it  were  adopted,  the  children  of  the  working  classes  would 
grow  up  without  religion.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  their  parents 
would  teach  them  religion,  or  that  the  clergy  could  be  trusted  to 
improve  the  occasion.  In  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  it  would 
not  be  done  at  all.  The  clergy  have  quite  enough  to  do  as  it  is,  and 
parental  responsibility  will  not  bear  the  strain  put  upon  it  by  a  life 
of  toil.  Happily,  there  is  no  danger  of  purely  secular  teaching  in 
English  schools.  Some  High  Churchmen  would  prefer  it  to  what 
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they  sneeringly  call  '  undenominationalism.'  But  the  good  sense 
of  the  English  people  will  not  have  it.  Churchmen  and  Nonconform- 
ists would  unite  to  turn  out  any  Government  that  proposed  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools.  Mr.Forster  felt  that  in  1870, 
and  Mr.  Birrell,  I  doubt  not,  feels  it  now.  Angry  disputants  on 
both  sides  prophesy  that  if  the  opposite  policy  to  their  own  be  adopted, 
Secularism  must  ensue.  I  do  not  believe  them.  The  obstacle  to 
Secularism  is  the  impregnable  obstacle  of  the  English  people. 

The  most  controversial,  or  least  expected,  clause  of  the  Bill  is  the 
fourth,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

A  local  education  authority  may  afford  extended  facilities  for  religious 
instruction  of  some  special  character  not  permitted  under  section  fourteen  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  in  any  transferred  voluntary  school  in  an 
urban  area  by  permitting  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  to  be  instruction  of 
that  special  character  notwithstanding  anything  in  that  section  if  an  application 
is  made  to  them  for  those  extended  facilities,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  after 
holding  a  public  local  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  application, — 

(a)  that  the  parents  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  children  attending  the 
school  desire  those  facilities  ;  and 

(b)  that  there  is  public  school  accommodation  in  schools  not  affected  by  a 
permission  given  under  this  section  for  the  children  attending  the  school  whose 
parents  do  not  desire  those  facilities. 

It  is  said  that,  though  no  religious  body  is  named,  these  words  are 
intended  to  provide  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  prevent  the  Church  of  England  from  taking  advantage 
of  them  where  parents  have  a  choice  of  schools,  and  the  crucial  question 
is  whether  such  a  choice  exists.  Compulsory  attendance  at  a  Church 
school  is  an  intolerable  grievance  to  Nonconformists,  as  compulsory 
attendance  at  a  Catholic  school  is  an  intolerable  grievance  to  Protest- 
ants. That  denominational  schools  should  in  any  circumstances 
receive  public  money  is  a  departure  from  sound  principle,  and  from 
the  general  tenour  of  the  Bill.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  no  local 
authority  is  by  law  compelled  to  adopt  this  clause,  or  authorised  to 
adopt  it  if  it  involves  the  compulsory  teaching  of  any  child  in  the 
school  of  an  alien  faith.  The  clause  applies  only  to  towns,  for  in 
rural  districts  there  are  not  schools  enough  to  make  it  safe.  The 
Irish  members  kept  silence  on  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill,  which  does 
not  of  course  apply  to  Ireland.  Lord  Eipon,  as  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
is  responsible  for  every  line  of  it,  and  there  is  no  stauncher  Catholic 
than  he.  Catholics,  like  Churchmen,  are  divided  pretty  much  in 
accordance  with  the  political  parties  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
Few  of  them  will  in  all  probability]  profess  to  be  satisfied.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  a  Catholic  as  such  to  be  satisfied  with  anything 
offered  him.  His  motto  is  '  All  or  nothing,'  and  compromise  he  abhors. 
Catholic  schools  would  be  closed  if  they  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  State  aid  and  full  popular  control.  Under  this  Bill  they  will 
have  to  trust  the  local  authorities  to  give  them  the  freedom  which  they 
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cannot,  if  they  take  public  money,  demand  as  a  right.  It  was  well  said 
by  Mr.  Birrell  that  the  sense  and  piety  of  the  English  people  would  find 
a  way  out  of  any  administrative  difficulties  in  the  work  of  education. 
His  own  native  city  of  Liverpool  contains  scores  of  Catholic  schools, 
admirably  conducted,  and  it  is  incredible  that  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Council  would  interfere  with  an  institution  to 
which  no  Protestant  child  was  sent.  They,  not  Parliament,  repre- 
sent the  ratepayers,  and  if  they  choose  in  especial  circumstances  to 
give  rates  for  sectarian  purposes,  the  responsibility  is  theirs.  That 
is  the  simple  reply  to  the  theoretical  objection  which  the  purists  of 
undenominationalism  may  raise  to  the  permissive  clause.  Otherwise 
the  Bill  is  founded  on  purely  unsectarian  lines,  and  therefore  fulfils 
the  pledges  given  by  Ministerial  candidates  at  the  General  Election. 
That  anyone  who  followed  the  course  of  that  contest  with  ordinary 
care  should  feel  any  surprise  at  the  nature  of  the  Bill  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable. Of  course,  people  who  live  from  day  to  day  on  the  rumours 
and  surmises  put  forward  by  the  most  speculative  part  of  the  Press 
may  have  taught  themselves  to  expect  anything.  But  ever  since 
Mr.  Balfour's  Act  of  1902  revived  the  power  of  political  Nonconformity 
Liberals  have  taken  up  the  definite  position  that  schools  receiving 
public  money  should  not  teach  the  specific  dogmas  of  any  sect. 

Most  mistakes  in  politics  have  been  due  to  an  erroneous  belief 

that  there  were  three  courses,  when  in  fact  there  were  only  two. 

Religious  persons  who  oppose  this  Bill  had  better  be  under  no  illusion. 

The  only  possible  alternative  is  Secularism  pure  and  simple.    For 

that,  if  for  no  other,  reason  I  believe  that  the  Bill  will  pass.     But 

it  is  as  well  to  understand  the  situation,  and  clear  the  air.     The  old 

denominational  system  is  dead  and  buried.     It  committed  suicide 

when  it  laid  hands  on  the  rates  in  1902.    For  the  sake  of  a  little  money 

the  Bishops,  who  are  now  grumbling,  sold  the  pass,  and  let  the  enemy 

in.     It  is  too  late  for  them  to  complain  now.     They  should  have 

thought  of  it  before.     Ever  since  1870  there  has  been  given  by  honest 

and  capable  teachers  in  board  schools,  called  for  the  last  three  or  four 

years  provided  schools,  a  thoroughly  sound  and  sensible  course  of 

religious  instruction,   perfectly  satisfactory  to   the   parents   of  the 

children.     So  far  as  it  differed  from  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the 

'  voluntary  schools,'  it  differed  for  the  better.     It  was  more  intelligible 

to  children,  it  was  less  controversial,  it  was  more  practical,  and  it  was 

more  truly  Christian.      That  system  will  now  be  universal,  to  the 

great  benefit  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  of  the  next  generation. 

From  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1908,  the  children  will  be  taught 

not  to  distinguish  theological  symbols,  but  to  follow  the  moral  lessons 

that  underli^  them  all.   The  result  must  be  advantageous  to  the  people 

at  large.     Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  Leibnitz  said  that  after  so 

long  and  so  imperfectly  successful  a  series  of  experiments  with  the 

Christian  religion  it  was  time  to  try  the  religion  of  Christ.     That  is 
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the  sort  of  change  which  the  Bill  proposes  to  effect  in  the  schools 
that  still  call  themselves  voluntary  long  after  every  sort  of  significance 
has  vanished  in  this  connexion  from  the  word.  That  it  is  in  one 
sense  a  triumph  for  the  Dissenters  cannot  be  doubted.  But  that  is 
because  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  height  of  his  power  treated  them  with 
contumely  and  contempt.  He  pretended  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand their  case.  He  scoffed  and  jeered  at  their  conscientious  scruples, 
implying  that  they  had  neither  scruples  nor  consciences.  He  exhausted 
the  powers  of  a  majority  obtained  by  false  pretences  during  the  South 
African  War  to  place  the  heel  of  Convocation  on  the  neck  of  the 
Nonconformist.  But  these  violent  delights  have  violent  ends.  Con- 
vocation may  pass  what  resolutions  it  pleases.  There  is  now  a 
House  of  Commons  which  represents  the  people,  and  this  Bill  is  its 
first  blow  at  privilege.  It  is  a  Bill  for  the  nation,  not  for  a  class  or 
sect,  and  the  privileged  Church  of  England  resents  being  put  on  a 
level  with  the  other  Christian  churches  of  the  land. 

The  Dissenters  would  be  more  or  less  than  human  if  they  could 
contemplate  the  turning  of  the  tables  without  a  sober  joy.  Not 
being  a  Dissenter,  I  can  perhaps  <regard  the  situation  with  an  impartial 
eye.  To  the  endowment  of  any  religion  I  should  offer  an  uncom- 
promising opposition.  The  endowment  of  elementary  education  is 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  education  without  religion 
is  not  education  at  all.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  controver- 
sialists who  deny  that  religion  can  be  undogmatic  mean  that  the 
existence  of  God  is  a  dogma.  If  so,  there  is  a  gulf  fixed  between  us 
which  cannot  be  bridged.  To  regard  the  existence  of  God,  so  far  more 
real  than  one's  own,  as  a  dogma,  a  proposition  requiring  formal  proof, 
is  to  my  mind  practical  Atheism.  To  call  the  parables  of  Christ,  or 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  series  of  dogmas  is  to  abuse  language 
until  it  ceases  to  have  any  meaning,  and  to  assume  that  things  are 
what  they  are  not.  A  typical  instance  of  dogmatic  religion,  for  which 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  contends  as  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  is  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  if  a  man  would  teach  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  to  a  child,  it  were  better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Children 
who  have  once  been  taught  dogmatic  theology  lose  the  faculty  of 
reverence,  and  regain  it,  if  at  all,  after  a  long  and  painful  journey 
through  arid  regions  of  unphilosophic  doubt.  The  child  who  has 
been  taught  to  patter  a  creed,  and  the  child  who  has  been  taught 
that  God  is  love,  have  not  equality  of  opportunity,  do  not 
start  fair  in  the  race  of  life.  And  what  of  the  child's  instructors  ? 
There  was  once  a  dogmatic  majority  on  the  London  School  Board, 
and  they  had  the  almost  inconceivable  fatuity  to  formu^te  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  for  teaching  in  Board  schools.  They  fell  at  once 
into  the  most  damnable  heresy.  Forgetting  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  must  be  taken  or  left,  and  cannot  be  administered  in  partial 
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doses,  they  laid  down  that  Tritheism,  which  is  as  bad  as  any  other 
form  of  polytheism,  was  generally  necessary  to  salvation.  That 
painful  and  deplorable  spectacle,  which  brought  even  the  Christian 
religion  into  ridicule,  so  far  as  human  beings  are  capable  of  bringing 
it,  is  an  awful  warning  against  political  theologians,  or  theological 
politicians. 

That  the  theologians  will  fight  I  do  not  doubt.  The  clergy  are 
now  busy  in  getting  up  petitions  against  this  Bill.  They  are 
often  signed  by  the  wives  of  men  who  voted  for  Liberal  candi- 
dates. They  are  for  the  most  part  identical  in  language,  and  that 
language,  a  rather  debased  form  of  journalese,  would  require  a 
good  deal  of  explanation  before  a  plain  man  or  woman  could  even 
begin  to  understand  it.  Signing  a  petition  involves  no  personal 
liability,  and  many  people  will  sign  anything  to  get  a  stranger  out  of 
the  house.  A  petition  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  signifying  many,  but 
not  signifying  much.  Nobody  ever  petitions  for  a  cause  which  is  going 
to  win.  It  is  perhaps  a  conviction  that  the  game  is  up  which  makes 
sacerdotalists  reckless.  For  otherwise  it  would  be  hard  to  acquit 
them  of  indifference  to  religion.  Between  the  religion  of  a  church 
school  and  the  religion  of  a  Board  school  the  distinction  is  so  small 
as  to  require  a  theological  microscope.  Between  a  religious  and  a 
purely  secular  education  the  difference  is  wide  and  deep.  Yet  there 
seem  to  be  many  pietists  who  would  run  the  risk  of  seeing  all  religious 
education  drop  out  and  disappear,  rather  than  teach  their  own 
dogmas  at  their  own  expense.  The  reason  for  this  singular  lack  of 
proportion  is,  I  think,  plain.  It  is  not  the  people  really  concerned, 
the  men  and  women  whose  children  attend  public  elementary  schools, 
that  are  getting  up  this  agitation  against  the  Bill.  It  is  politicians, 
clerical  and  lay,  whose  zeal  for  education,  if  it  exists,  is  cold  indeed, 
compared  with  their  hatred  of  Liberals  and  Dissenters.  The  worst  of 
an  ecclesiastical  Establishment  is  that  it  fosters  feelings  of  that  kind, 
even  among  Protestants,  still  more  against  Protestants  among  men 
who  ought  to  be  Komanists  in  name,  as  they  are  Komanists  at  heart. 
Take  away  the  Romanising  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  which 
centres  in  the  English  Church  Union,  and  the  opposition  to  this  Bill 
would  be  insignificant.  Anglican  schools  in  receipt  of  public  money 
have  been  used  as  nurseries  of  Ritualism  and  of  the  parody  of  Chris- 
tianity which  stigmatises  membership  of  a  free  church  as  '  the  deadly 
sin  of  schism.'  No  system  of  tests  for  teachers  has  ever  been  used 
to  keep  out  teaching  of  that  kind.  Religious  tests  are  indeed  reduced 
to  an  absurdity  when  they  are  invoked  as  guarantees  of  sincerity,  that 
being  of  course  the  one  thing  which  no  test  can  ensure,  the  point  at 
which  every  test  breaks  down.  A  test  of  theism  excludes  a  sincere 
Atheist,  but  it  lets  an  insincere  Atheist  in.  The  belief  in  tests  ought  to 
be  as  dead  as  the  belief  in  witches.  But  some  forms  of  human  error, 
especially  those  which  depend  on  confusion  of  thought,  appear  to  be 
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indestructible.  An  honest  man  does  not  teach  what  he  does  not 
believe.  The  test  which  will  shut  out  a  dishonest  man  has  never  yet 
been  found,  and  no  one  is  likely  to  find  it  now.  In  abolishing  these 
futile  and  illusory  guarantees  the  Bill  diminishes  the  number  of 
shams  which  yet  afflict  the  world,  and  makes  education  more  efficient 
because  more  honest.  It  destroys  nothing  worth  preserving,  and 
preserves  nothing  worth  destroying.  Those  who  framed  it  were  wise 
to  be  bold.  To  make  two  bites  at  the  cherry  would  have  generated 
needless  friction,  and  wasted  valuable  time.  As  it  is,  we  shall  have 
a  fierce  agitation,  and  a  good  deal  of  dying  in  the  last  ditch,  otherwise 
known  as  the  House  of  Lords.  Then  everybody  will  wonder  what  all 
the  fuss  was  about,  and  the  elementary  education  of  the  country  will 
have  been  placed  upon  a  footing  of  equitable  permanence. 

HERBERT  PAUL. 
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THE  Government  must  be  well  aware  that  the  Bill  which  was  read 
for  the  first  time  on  the  9th  of  April  is  not  a  solution  of  the  educa- 
tional difficulty.  It  may,  indeed,  be  passed  by  the  large  majority 
pledged  to  support  ministerial  projects,  but,  in  this  event,  it  will  most 
certainly  not  prove  to  be  a  settlement  of  the  question,  and  will  give 
rise  to  fierce  local  contests  all  over  the  country,  leading  eventually  to  a 
fresh  appeal  to  Parliament. 

The  Bill  may  be  considered  in  two  aspects — either  as  tending  to 
unify  the  administration  of  education,  or  as  recognising  that  in  some 
respects  such  unification  is  a  practical  impossibility. 

Mr.  Birrell  is  evidently  most  anxious  to  maintain  a  religious 
influence  in  public  elementary  schools.    He  is  satisfied  that  England 
is  essentially  a  Protestant  country,  and  that  the  religious  syllabus 
already  followed  in  almost  all  provided  schools  is  all  that  the  Pro- 
testant conscience  of  the  country  demands.    In  proof  of  this  he  points 
to  the  fact  that  this  syllabus  is  the  joint  work  of  both  Nonconformists 
and  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  children  are  seldom 
withdrawn  from  it,  and  that  it  has  received  the  praise  and  commenda- 
tion of  prominent  divines  of  the  Established  Church.    He  regards  it 
as  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Protestants  of  every  type,  for,  although  it 
omits  points  to  which  some  attach  considerable  importance,  it  in  no 
way  contradicts  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  all  Pro- 
testantism is  based.   Had  he  desired  it  he  could  have  used,  as  a  further 
proof  of  its  general  acceptability  to  the  Protestant  conscience,  the 
iact  that  earnest  Nonconformists  have  not  felt  themselves  under  any 
obligation  to  provide  special  schools  for  their  children,  and  that  many 
Church  of  England  schools  have  been  surrendered  to  the  local  authori- 
ties during  the  past  thirty-five  years.    Convinced,  therefore,  that  this 
'  simple  Bible  teaching,'  as  he  designates  it,  is  acceptable  to  the  vast 
majority  of  this  Protestant  nation,  the  author  of  the  Bill  proposes 
to  enable  local  authorities  to  impart  it  in  all  the  schools  which  they 
provide,  at  the  public  cost  drawn  from  the  rates  which  are  paid  by 
all  alike,  whether  they  be  Protestants  or  not.     In  spite,  therefore,  of 
the  protests  which  have  been  uttered  so  loudly  against  the  allocation 
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of  rates  to  the  teaching  of  a  system  of  religion  which  many  cannot 
accept,  the  teaching  of  this  fundamental  Protestantism  is  to  be  made 
a  permanent  public  charge. 

But  Mr.  Birrell  is  well  aware  that  there  are  some  in  England  who 
most  certainly  are  not  Protestants,  and  that  they  have  rooted  objec- 
tions to  this  '  simple  Bible  teaching,'  for  they  cannot  conscientiously 
accept  the  Bible  either  as  a  merely  human  book  of  moral  instruction, 
or  as  the  Divine  Book  left  to  the  private  interpretation  of  all  and 
sundry  without  any  guidance  from  a  divinely  constituted  interpreter. 
Some  who  so  object  are  Christians,  and  in  their  eyes  this  '  simple 
Bible  teaching '  of  the  kind  proposed  errs,  not  merely  by  defect,  but 
because  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  what  they  regard  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Christianity — namely,  the  existence  in  the  world 
of  an  authority  appointed  by  Christ  Himself  to  teach  in  His  Name. 
The  religious  teaching  to  be  provided  at  public  cost  in  the  schools 
which  alone  are  to  be  recognised  after  the  1st  of  January,  1908,  is 
not  only  utterly  useless  to,  but  must  be  absolutely  rejected  by,  those 
of  whom  I  speak.  Mr.  Birrell  has  endeavoured  to  meet  their  posi- 
tion by  allowing  local  authorities,  if  a  certain  proportion  of  parents 
make  the  request,  to  grant  '  extended  facilities  for  special  religious 
instruction,'  which,  however,  is  not,  like  the  simple  Protestant  teaching, 
to  be  paid  for  from  public  funds,  but  must  be  given  at  the  cost  of  those 
who  desire  it.  In  other  words,  while  the  Protestant  conscience  is  to 
be  satisfied  at  the  public  expense,  the  non-Protestant  conscience  is 
to  receive  no  such  satisfaction  unless  its  possessors  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  This  is  the  essential  injustice  of  the  Bill,  in  that  it  sets  up 
two  standards  of  appreciation,  and  makes  men  suffer,  in  their  purse 
at  least,  for  their  conscientious  religious  convictions.  Mr.  BirrelPs 
speech  was  eloquent,  earnest,  and  lucid,  but  there  was  one  sentence 
which  must  have  jarred  upon  the  ears  of  many  who  heard  it.  *  All 
minorities  must  suffer ;  it  is  the  badge  of  their  tribe.'  His  proposals 
will  place  upon  the  consciences  of  many,  one  of  those  perfectly  avoid- 
able hardships  which  he  declares  it  to  be  the  special  province  of  an 
enlightened  Liberalism  to  remove.  The  Protestant  conscience  and  the 
conscience  which  cannot  accept  Protestantism  ought  to  be  treated 
alike,  and  no  burden  placed  on  the  latter  of  which  the  former  has 
been  relieved. 

We  may  now  ask  ourselves  how  far  the  Bill  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  two  classes  for  which,  in  spite  of  its  attempt  at  unification,  it 
must  endeavour  to  make  provision.  Will  the  Established  Church 
be  content  with  inclusion  among  those^who  on  their  own  principles 
ought  to  be  able  to  accept,  even  if  they  have  to  supplement,  the  simple 
Bible  teaching  which  the  new  provided  schools  may  impart  ?  If 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  recent  utterances  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  very  old-fashioned  Protestantism,  has  been  unable 
to  express  his  own  views  without  a  wanton  and  unmannerly  attack 
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on  the  Catholic  Church,  Mr.  BirrelTs  solution  is  the  one  system  that 
the  Church  of  England  ought  to  desire  and  accept.  Other  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  Establishment  have  spoken  strongly  in  the 
same  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  authoritative  declara- 
tions that  the  Bill  must  be  opposed  most  strenuously  at  every  stage 
of  its  progress.  It  is  very  difficult  for  an  outsider,  in  presence  of 
these  conflicting  opinions,  to  judge  the  real  position,  and  until  it 
is  known  whether  the  Established  Church  is  determined  to  use  the 
tremendous  political  force  which  must  be  latent  within  her,  wholly 
against  the  Bill,  no  one  can  gauge  the  real  strength  of  the  opposition 
which  it  will  encounter. 

Turning  to  those  for  whom  the  provision  of  religious  teaching 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Birrell  is,  by  his  own  admission  and  with  the 
consent  of  all,  not  only  inadequate,  but  out  of  range  of  acceptance, 
in  what  way  are  the  extended  facilities  for  their  own  teaching  likely 
to  be  regarded  ?  The  Jewish  community  has  declared  that  they  are 
wholly  insufficient,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  clause  conceding 
them  are  unacceptable. 

The  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  hardly  needs  re-statement. 
In  this  we  are  all  agreed,  whether  we  be  Tory  or  Liberal,  Nationalist 
or  non-political,  that  our  schools,  with  our  own  distinctive  and  definite 
religious  surroundings,  and  with  a  system  of  teaching  imparted  by 
teachers  recognised  by  the  Church  herself  as  competent  to  impart 
it,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our  religious  life  and  organisation ; 
that,  wherever  they  are  taken  from  us,  we  suffer  distinct  injustice  ; 
and  that,  although  we  desire  no  quarrel  with  anyone,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  resist  in  every  legitimate  way  all  attempts  to  deprive  us 
of  the  right  of  our  Catholic  parents  to  have  their  children  educated 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country  in  accordance  with  their 
conscientious  religious  convictions.  We  give  Mr.  Birrell  credit  for 
the  best  possible  intentions,  and  we  readily  believe  that  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  give  consideration  to  our  claims,  but  he  would  surely 
admit  that  the  facilities  which  he  proposes  are  hopelessly  inadequate, 
and  that,  if  he  can  find  justification  for  them,  it  is  on  grounds,  not  of 
justice,  but  solely  of  political  expediency.  On  grounds  of  justice 
we  ask : 

(1)  Why  should  Catholic  children  in  districts  of  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants  be  deprived  of  a  distinctively  Catholic  school,  seeing  that 
Protestant  teaching  may  be  provided  in  all  districts  without  excep- 
tion ? 

(2)  How  can  a  non-Catholic  local  authority  judge  of  the  fitness  of 
a  teacher  to  teach  Catholic  children  ? 

(3)  Why  is  no  legal  protection  given  against  the  possible  bigotry 
and  intolerance  of  a  local  authority  which  may  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
wishes  of  Catholic  parents  ?     Some  local  authorities  are  most  just  and 
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reasonable,  but  experience  has  shown  us  that  we  do  not  yet  receive 
fair  treatment  in  every  locality. 

(4)  Why  is  no  safeguard  inserted  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  local 
authorities  arbitrarily  forcing  non-Catholic  children  into  a  school 
provided  for,  and  used,  practically  exclusively,  by  Catholic  children, 
and  thus  changing  its  whole  character  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  regard  the  Bill  as 
employing  two  measures,  a  large  and  deep  one  to  satisfy  the  Protestant 
conscience,  the  other  small  and  shallow,  to  quiet  the  Catholic  conscience. 
And  the  only  consolation  afforded  to  us  by  Mr.  Birrell  is  the  too  patent 
fact  that  after  all  we  are  only  a  minority.  We  may  prove  a  more 
inconvenient  minority  than  the  Government  has  yet  realised,  if  they 
force  upon  us  a  righteous  conflict  for  conscience  sake. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  what  is  our  attitude  towards  the  other 
bodies  which  are  engaged  in  this  great  educational  discussion  ?  The 
answer  is  very  simple.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  most  of  the  English  people 
desire  the  form  of  religious  teaching  which  the  framers  of  the  Bill 
esteem  so  highly,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  should  receive  it.  They 
are  the  judges  of  what  they  need,  and  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
Bill  because  it  is  satisfactory  to  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  domestic 
concern  in  which  we  have  neither  competence  nor  desire  to  intervene. 

Not  infrequently  we  are  taxed  either  with  a  disregard  of  the 
interests  of  other  religious  bodies,  and  a  selfish  seeking  after  our  own 
ends,  or  with  an  alliance  with  the  Established  Church.  Neither  accu- 
sation has  any  foundation  in  fact.  We  have  a  cordial  sympathy 
with  all  those  who  are  prepared  to  make  a  real  stand  for  distinct  and 
definite  religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  and  we  listen  anxiously  to 
hear  which  voice  will  prevail  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  there 
never  has  been,  there  never  can  be,  an  alliance  in  this  matter,  for  while 
some  members  of  the  Established  Church  feel  no  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing the  simple  Bible  teaching  given  in  provided  schools,  and  others 
need  more  definite  instruction,  but  only  intermittently  and  for  short 
spaces  of  time,  there  are  comparatively  few  who  regard  the  matter 
from  quite  the  same  standpoint  as  ourselves.  Thus  surrenders  have 
often  been  made  of  things  which  we  can  never  yield.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  forget  that  during  the  period  when  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  all-powerful  at  the  Board  of  Education,  little  courage 
was  shown  in  defending  the  rights  of  our  schools  against  the  attacks 
of  local  authorities.  Promises  and  assurances  made  in  1902  and  1903 
were  conveniently  forgotten  or  explained  away.  The  times  for  reli- 
gious instruction  were  curtailed,  and  it  was  calmly  assumed  that 
rulings  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  Established  Church  ought  to 
be  equally  satisfactory  to  us.  While,  therefore,  we  desire  that  the 
conscientiuUo  convictions  of  all  without  exception  should  receive  the 
fullest  consideration,  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  forgotten  that  our 
claims  stand  on  their  own  merits,  and  that  we  shall  continue  to  press 
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them  whatever  course  others  may  adopt.  The  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment does  not  meet  our  claims.  We  call  for  Catholic  teachers  for  our 
Catholic  children,  and  for  such  a  measure  of  Catholic  control  as  shall 
efficiently  safeguard  the  Catholic  teaching,  tone,  and  atmosphere  of 
the  schools  which  are  to  be  frequented  by  Catholic  children.  Mr. 
Birrell  has  made  generous  provision  for  the  conscience  of  those  whom 
he  regards  as  the  average  Protestant  parents.  We  call  upon  him  to 
make  at  least  adequate  provision  for  the  conscience  of  the  average 
Catholic  parent,  who  is  no  less  entitled  to  receive  justice  at  the  hands 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  than  his  Protestant  neighbour.  It  is 
true  that  the  Government  has  entangled  itself  in  ill-considered  pledges 
given  in  the  heat  of  the  Election.  But,  if  they  have  any  claim  to  the 
Liberal  principles  which  they  profess,  they  will  in  the  hour  of  responsi- 
bility shake  themselves  free  of  these  self-assumed  embarrassments, 
for  such  shibboleths  must  not  be  allowed  to  prevail  over  justice  and 
equitable  treatment.  The  Bill  now  before  the  country  is  radically 
unjust,  and  because  of  its  injustice  affords  no  basis  of  settlement  of 
the  educational  difficulty. 

%4    FRANCIS,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINSTER. 
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THE  EDUCATION  BILL 


IV 

THE  proposals  embodied  in  the  Education  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Birrell  have  accomplished  what  might  have  been  thought  impossible. 
With  such  insignificant  exceptions  as  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Canon 
Henley  Henson,  and  the  Dean  of  Kipon,  who  are  known  to  speak 
only  for  themselves,  Mr.  Birrell  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
all  sections  of  the  Church  of  England  as  they  have  never  been  brought 
together  before.  He  has  united  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  members  of  the  Roman  Communion  in  a  common 
determination  to  resist  by  every  means  in  their  power  proposals 
as  unjust  in  themselves,  as  they  are  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
education.  He  has  exhibited  the  denouncers  of  all  established  forms 
of  religion  as  the  supporters  of  a  scheme  which  is  nothing  else  than 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of  '  Dissent.'  And  he  has  made 
it  patent  to  all  the  world  how  willing  the  Nonconformist  conscience 
is  to  impose  upon  others,  only  in  a  far  more  conspicuous  and  aggravated 
degree,  the  precise  grievance  of  which  it  has  itself  complained.  It 
has  been  the  complaint  of  Nonconformists,  the  plea  of  Passive  Resisters, 
that  under  the  Education  Act  of  1901-2  denominational  schools, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
body,  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  education  rate : 
they  are  now  proposing  to  remedy  that  grievance  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  the  education  rate  for  themselves. 

Who  would  have  expected  to  see  the  advocates  of  the  individualistic 
view  of  religion  in  its  most  extreme  shape,  urgent  that  County  Councils 
should  determine  the  form  of  religious  teaching  to  be  given  in  all 
schools  ?  Who  would  have  expected  to  hear  Dr.  Clifford  blessing 
a  measure  which  is  admittedly  based  on  the  principle  that  the  rights 
of  minorities  need  not  be  considered  ?  Who  would  have  anticipated 
that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  for  merely  moral  and  ethical  purposes 
should  be  advocated  by  those  who  boast  that  '  the  Bible  and  the 
Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants '  ?  Who  could  ever  have 
supposed  that  he  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  explanation  of  the  Old, 
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should  be  considered  a  proper  subject  to  confide  to~a  Jew  or  an  un- 
believer by  any  one  calling  himself  a  Christian,  or  when  it  would  be 
thought  consistent  with  elementary  common  sense  to  entrust  religious 
instruction  to  a  teacher  without  first  ascertaining  whether  that  teacher 
was  competent  to  give  it  ?  Who  would  have  expected  to  see  the 
great  mass  of  Nonconformists  endeavouring  to  impose  on  Churchmen 
in  regard  to  the  religious  teaching  in  schools  the  precise  grievance, 
mutatis  mutandis,  only  in  an  aggravated  form,  of  which  they  had 
complained  so  bitterly,  and  for  so  long,  when  they  had  to  pay  Church 
rates  ?  Yet  these  things  are  undisputed  facts,  and  they  owe  their 
existence  to,  or  have  been  made  patent  to  the  world  by,  Mr.  Birrell's 
Bill.  That  Mr.  Birrell  himself  should  not  be  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  proposals  he  has  introduced  is  impossible,  that  with  his  ante- 
cedents he  can  altogether  approve  of  them  is  inconceivable.  That  he 
personally  would  be  willing  to  see  them  radically  altered  is  very 
possible.  But  however  these  things  may  be,  what  is  certain  is  that 
he  has  made  himself  responsible  for  a  measure  which  cannot  be  carried 
without  a  violent  and  prolonged  struggle,  and  which,  should  it  per 
impossibile  be  carried  in  Parliament  in  anything  like  its  present  shape, 
will  be  the  signal  for  a  bitter  strife  and  the  most  determined  resistance 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  Bill  professes  to  be  a  measure  for  the  extension  of  education, 
it  is  in  reality  an  attempt  to  settle  the  religious  difficulty ;  as  such  it 
is  a  failure,  and  a  disastrous  failure.  The  one  thing  certain  about  it 
is  that  its  proposals  do  not  bring  peace  but  a  sword.  Mr.  Birrell  will 
no  doubt  have  anticipated  the  hostility  with  which  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
would  meet  his  proposals.  Has  he  calculated  on  the  extent  of  that 
hostility  ?  He  admits  to  have  learnt  something  as  to  the  feeling 
of  parents  about  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  their  children ; 
he  will  find,  if  those  who  care  about  definite  religious  education 
in  the  Creeds  of  Christendom  as  the  one  thing  needful  are  driven  into 
a  corner,  that  he  will  have  to  deal  with  opponents  who  will  never 
rest  till  they  have  secured  their  object.  *  That  object,'  as  has  been 
well  said,  is  '  justice.  We  do  not  ask  for  mercy  or  magnanimity,  but 
simply  for  that  to  which  every  man  is  entitled  in  so  paramount  and 
tremendous  a  matter  as  the  faith  of  his  children.' 

What  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  ? 

No  school  is  in  future  to  be  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school 
unless  it  is  a  school  provided  by  the  local  educational  authority ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  Mr.  Birrell  explains,  that  on  and  after  the  date  fixed  by 
the  Act,  no  elementary  school  shall  receive  a  penny  of  public  money 
either  from  rates  or  taxes  unless  it  becomes  a  provided  school.  In 
all  such  schools — that  is,  in  all  the  future  public  elementary  schools 
of  the  country — the  teachers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  educational 
authority,  no  inquiry  is  to  be  made  as  to  their  fitness  for  imparting 
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religious  instruction,  and  such  religious  instruction  is  limited  to 
School  Board  or  Council  religion,  and  may  not  be  given  in  school  hours. 

Such  are,  speaking  broadly,  the  general  provisions  of  the  Bill 
as  they  affect  the  religious  education  to  be  given  in  all  public  ele- 
mentary schools.  Those  provisions  destroy  all  the  denominational 
schools  at  one  blow,  for  the  limited  facilities  given  in  the  two  excep- 
tional cases  specified  by  the  Bill,  where  denominational  religious 
teaching  in  what  have  hitherto  been  Church  schools  may  be  continued 
on  certain  conditions,  do  not  affect  the  general  character  and  purport 
of  the  measure,  and  apply  only  to  existing  schools.  Any  new  school 
opened  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  be  outside  their  scope. 

The  Bill  is  in  fact  a  measure  for  the  establishment,  on  the  ruins 
of  all  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  and  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  body,  and  on  those  of  many  of  the  schools  built 
by  the  Wesleyans,  of  undenominational  religion  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other.  In  other  words  it  is  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  Dissent. 

Dr.  Clifford  has  told  us  that,  when  one  or  two  features  which  he 
does  not  like  have  been  removed  from  the  Bill,  it  will  work  smoothly. 
He  must  know  very  little  of  the  force  of  real  religious  conviction  if  he 
thinks  anything  of  the  kind.  He  has  himself  given  the  country  a 
lesson  in  resistance,  which  will  not  be  lost  upon  it.  In  estimating 
the  duty  of  such  resistance,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  in  detail 
how  the  Bill  will  affect  (1)  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
(2)  schools  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  consider  both  classes  of  schools  together,  for  the  case  of 
schools  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  is,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  concerned,  for  all 
practical  purposes  identical. 

What  will  be  the  case  of  Church  schools  and  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools  under  the  Bill  ?  The  choice  offered  to  the  owners  and 
authorities  of  such  schools,  who  in  most  cases  have  spent  large  sums 
upon  them  at  the  direct  invitation  of  the  State,  is  either  to  surrender 
their  schools  to  the  local  authorities,  or  to  see  them  starved  out  of 
existence.  In  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  if  they  refuse  to  give 
up  their  schools  and  insist  that  Roman  Catholic  children  shall  be 
taught  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  they  are — and  the  same  thing, 
mutatis  mutandis,  applies  to  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  England — 
to  receive  no  public  money  either  by  way  of  grant  or  out  of  the  rates. 
Both  they  and  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  under  such 
circumstances  are  to  be  treated  as  a  people  apart ;  they  are  to  be 
rated  and  taxed  to  pay  for  other  people's  schools,  and  then  left  to 
support  their  own  as  best  they  can. 

Roman  Catholics  in  old  days,  before  Catholic  emancipation,  had, 
amidst  other  injustices,  to  pay  a  double  land  tax,  avowedly  because 
they  were  Catholics ;  but  under  the  new  penal  law,  for  that  is  what  this 
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Education  Bill  is,  both  they  and  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
will  have  to  pay  much  more  than  a  double  education  tax.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  per  impossibile  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
should  decide  to  accept  the  alternative  of  surrender  to  the  local 
authorities,  what  will  be  the  position  of  their  schools  ?  In  that 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  teachers  will  be 
appointed  by  the  local  authorities,  who  must  not  apply  any  religious 
test ;  that  is  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  guarantee  that  non-Catholi c 
teachers  may  not  be  appointed  in  Catholic  schools,  Agnostic,  Non- 
conformist, and  even  Jewish  teachers  in  Church  of  England  schools. 
Further,  if  a  Roman  Catholic  school  or  a  school  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England  be  transferred  to  the  local  authority,  the  foundation's 
managers  disappear  at  once.  The  surrendered  school  comes  auto- 
matically under  the  control  of  a  body  of  managers  appointed  partly 
by  the  County  Council  and  partly  by  the  parochial  council.  In 
other  words,  while  the  teachers  in  these  surrendered  schools  may  be  of 
any  religion  or  none,  the  management  of  the  school — the  example 
of  the  County  Council  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  has 
already  illegally  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  within 
its  jurisdiction  such  proportion  of  those  salaries  as  may  be  supposed 
to  be  due  for  denominational  religious  teaching,  shows  what  may  be 
expected  under  such  an  arrangement — will  be  carefully  purged  of 
every  vestige  of  denominational  influence. 

In  these  transferred  schools  where  hitherto  morning  by  morning 
the  Creeds  of  the  Church  have  been  taught,  those  creeds  will  give 
place  to  the  creedless  religious  instruction  which  Mr.  Birrell  explains 
is  suitable  for  England.  One  alleviation  is  allowed.  If,  when  the 
schools  are  surrendered,  the  School  authorities  stipulate  for  it,  though 
the  School  Board  religion  will  be  taught  every  morning  by  the  teachers 
of  the  school,  on  two  days  of  the  week  opportunities  will  be  given 
for  strangers  to  come  in  to  give  religious  instruction  of  the  sort  desired 
—but  at  the  expense  of  the  denomination  which  has  hitherto  owned 
the  school.  That,  if  they  prefer  surrender  to  starvation,  will  be 
the  normal  position  all  over  the  country  in  the  schools  which  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholics  have  built  and  sup- 
ported for  so  many  years,  and  at  the  cost  of  so  many  sacrifices.  It 
is  the  reward  meted  out  to  them  for  caring  about  education  when 
the  State,  as  such,  never  even  gave  it  a  thought.  In  town  or  urban 
districts  with  over  5,000  inhabitants,  the  Bill  makes  one  other  excep- 
tion. If  four-fifths  of  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  the  school 
request  it,  and  if  there  is  another  school  conveniently  near,  definite 
denominational  teaching  may  be  given  in  the  time  which  would 
ordinarily  be  allotted  to  the  teaching  of  the  normal  School  Board  or 
Council  religion.  Moreover,  the  teachers,  who  may  be  Nonconformists 
or  Jews  or  of  any  religion,  for  no  tests  are  to  be  tolerated,  will  be 
allowed  to  give  this  definite  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of 
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the  denomination  to  which  the  parents  belong.  There  is  this  dis- 
tinction, however,  to  be  observed.  Undenominational  religious 
teaching  will  be  provided  at  the  public  expense ;  instruction  in  the 
Church  Catechism,  and  such  religious  teaching  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  may  desire,  though  demanded  by  four-fifths  of  the  parents,  are  to 
get  no  help  from  the  public  purse. 

The  gross  injustice  of  such  proposals  is  obvious,  but  consider 
how  they  will  work  in  practice.  Take  the  case  of  a  school  with  which 
I  am  well  acquainted — and  it  is  a  sample  of  hundreds  of  schools 
all  over  the  country.  It  has  been  a  Church  school  ever  since  I  have 
known  it,  now  some  sixty  years.  The  reports  it  has  received  from 
the  Education  Department  have  always  been  excellent.  Not  only 
has  there  never  been  a  complaint  of  the  religious  teaching  given  in 
it,  but  of  late  years  children  from  a  neighbouring  mining  village, 
though  there  happens  to  be  a  good  Board  school  at  their  doors,  have 
preferred  to  walk  some  mile  and  a  half  in  order,  as  they  say,  '  to  come 
to  a  school  where  they  get  religion.'  In  future,  if  that  school  is 
surrendered,  this  religious  teaching  will  cease  except  on  two  days 
of  the  week,  and  on  those  days  will  have  to  be  given  by  others  in 
place  of  the  school  teachers  whose  delight  it  has  hitherto  been  to  give 
the  religious  instruction  to  the  children  and  to  provide  them  with 
that  careful  religious  training  and  discipline  which  the  parents  them- 
selves say  it  is  so  difficult  for  them,  with  all  their  own  daily  work, 
adequately  to  supply.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school  is  not 
surrendered,  which  will  certainly  be  the  case,  the  parish  will  be  rated 
for  a  school  they  do  not  want,  to  which  they  will  not  send  their 
children,  which  must  in  any  case  necessarily  be  at  some  distance 
from  their  homes,  while  the  school  which  the  children  will  continue 
to  attend  will  in  future  be  entirely  dependent  for  all  its  expenses 
on  private  sources.  Where  is  the  sense,  where  is  the  justice  of  such 
proposals  ?  What  regard  does  such  a  Bill  show  for  religion  or  for 
the  wishes  of  the  parents  ?  Can  a  Bill  which  threatens  such 
consequences  be  deemed  in  any  sense  a  Bill  for  the  furtherance  of 
education,  or  anything,  if  carried  into  effect,  but  an  unmitigated 
misfortune  to  the  country  ? 

But  in  addition  to  its  inherent  injustice,  and  to  the  mischief  which 
it  must  cause  in  practice,  Mr.  BirrelPs  scheme  is  open  to  the  funda- 
mental objection  that  it  is  the  establishment  of  Nonconformity.  It 
aims  at  the  universal  establishment  of  schools  with  a  certain  religious 
character  which  some  seven  millions  of  children  shall  compulsorily 
attend.  Mr.  Birrell  did  not  attempt  any  concealment  on  this  point. 
Such  schools  are  to  be  established  and  endowed  by  the  State,  and 
they  are  to  be  established  and  endowed  by  the  very  men  who  profess 
an  ardent  desire  for  the  liberation  of  religion  from  the  patronage 
and  control  of  the  State.  There  could  hardly  be  more  audacious  incon- 
sistency. And  in  what  schools  will  this  State-imposed  and  State- 
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determined  religion,  because  it  happens  to  suit  the  Nonconformist 
conscience,  be  taught  at  the  public  expense  ?  First,  in  those  schools 
which  are  provided  at  the  public  cost,  that  is,  at  the  cost  of  many  who 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  religion  to  be  taught  in  them ;  and 
secondly,  which  is  still  more  outrageous,  if  that  be  possible,  in  schools 
built  by  private  munificence  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  that 
Catholic  faith  which  is  henceforth  to  be  excluded  from  them,  or  only 
allowed  a  precarious  footing  in  them. 

Mr.  Birrell  appears  conscious  of  the  injustice  and  inconsistency  of 
such  proposals,  for  he  labours  to  show  that  undenominational  religious 
teaching  is  not  the  religion  of  Dissent.  The  facts  of  the  case  disprove 
his  theories.  One  example  out  of  many  will  be  sufficient.  The  Non- 
conformists in  Leeds  had  formerly  some  sixteen  schools  of  their 
own.  How  many  have  they  now  ?  Not  one.  They  surrendered 
their  schools  one  after  another  to  the  local  school  boards.  They  did 
this  either  because  they  were  too  indifferent  as  to  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  their  children  to  make  the  slightest  sacrifice  on  its  behalf,  or 
because  they  were  satisfied  that  the  sort  of  religious  instruction  they 
desired  would  be  given  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  reason  is  the  true  one.  The  Nonconformists  at 
Leeds  surrendered  their  sixteen  schools  when  they  found  they  could 
get  for  their  children  at  the  public  expense  the  sort  of  religious  instruc- 
tion they  wanted.  Other  Nonconformist  bodies  have  done  the  same 
thing  all  over  the  country,  and,  having  succeeded  in  establishing  and 
endowing  their  own  undenominational  religious  teaching  out  of  the 
rates,  they  now  refuse  any  share  of  the  rates  and  any  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  the  denominational  teaching  to  which  they 
object.  The  plain  truth  is,  however  much  they  may  dislike  it 
being  said,  that  the  Nonconformist  leaders  want  to  deprive  all  the 
religious  bodies  with  which  they  are  not  in  agreement,  of  their  right 
to  have  definite  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  those  religious 
bodies  have  built,  and,  professing  to  dread  the  secularisation  of  schools, 
demand  that  the  religious  instruction  themselves  favour  shall  be  given 
in  all  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  who 
presided  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Independent  Labour  party 
at  Stockton-on-Tees  on  the  16th  of  April,  only  spoke  the  exact  truth 
when  he  said,  amid  the  cheers  of  some  two  hundred  delegates  from 
the  various  branches  of  the  party  throughout  the  country,  '  that 
the  Education  Bill  pleased  nobody  but  the  Nonconformists,  and  that 
no  Government  had  ever  made  a  greater  surrender  to  the  clamour  of 
sectarianism.' 

The  Bill  is  founded  on  four  assumptions.  (1)  That  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  fundamental  or  undenominational  Christianity  which  can 
be  of  the  least  use  to  anybody  ;  (2)  that  such  a  residuum  of  religious 
teaching  as  may  remain  after  the  elimination  from  it  of  everything 
to  which  the  various  sects  calling  themselves  Christian  object,  in  any 
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way  deserves  the  name  of  Christian ;  (3)  that  the  qualification  of 
the  teacher  and  his  competence  to  give  religious  instruction  are  matters 
of  no  consequence  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction 
given  by  him  in  the  school ;  (4)  that  moral  instruction  can  be  effective 
apart  from  the  sanctions  of  religion. 

On  all  these  points  Archbishop  Temple  being  dead  yet  speaketh, 
and  his  witness  may  have  weight  where  the  words  of  no  living  man 
would  be  attended  to.  No  one  can  deny  Archbishop  Temple's  com- 
petence to  speak  on  the  subject,  his  experience  in  regard  to  educa- 
tional matters,  or  that  in  theology  and  in  politics  he  was  essentially  a 
Liberal. 

I  extract  some  of  Archbishop  Temple's  opinions  on  these  points 
from  his  recently  published  Life.  They  might  have  been  written  in 
reference  to  the  present  Bill. 

Religious  teaching  rests  for  its  efficiency  on  two  main  conditions — the  intel- 
lectual clearness  and  the  earnest  conviction  of  the  teachers.  If  the  teaching  be 
not  clear  and  distinct  it  has  a  loose  hold  on  the  mind,  it  is  liable  to  be  forgotten. 
Now,  the  Board-school  system  excludes  as  a  rule  all  the  well-known  means  for 
giving  clearness  and  precision  to  the  teaching.  It  excludes  catechisms,  creeds, 
and  similar  formularies  which  have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose.  Those 
who  object  to  formularies  such  as  the  creeds  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
our  Lord  created  His  Church,  but  would  not  entrust  it  even  with  the  power  of 
framing  manuals  for  teaching.  .  .  . 

Still  more  does  the  efficiency  of  religious  teaching  depend  on  the  earnest 
conviction  of  the  teacher.  There  is  not  the  same  security  for  the  religious 
character  of  the  teacher  in  the  Board  schools  as  in  the  Church  schools.  That 
he  should  be  a  religious  man  is  not  the  main  consideration  in  choosing  him.  .  .  . 
Now,  for  a  man  with  no  religious  belief  to  give  religious  instruction  is  simply 
impossible.  Children  are  very  quick  to  see,  to  feel  if  a  teacher  does  not  himself 
believe  what  he  is  teaching  them.  A  man  who  does  not  really  believe  may 
make  his  scholars  know  what  is  in  the  Bible,  and  pass  a  good  examination,  but 
his  teaching  will  assuredly  be  without  religious  influence.  .  .  . 

Because  tests  in  regard  to  civil  matters  have  been  pronounced  out  of  place 
a  notion  is  spread  abroad  that  tests  are  never  in  place  at  all,  and  that  you  must 
get  rid  of  them  even  where  they  are  wanted.  What  can  be  more  ridiculous  ? 
The  requirement  that  before  admission  to  a  municipal  office  a  man  must  come 
to  Holy  Communion  in  the  Church  was  a  most  mischievous  thing  .  .  .  but  to 
push  the  condemnation  of  tests  to  the  length  of  saying  that  if  a  man  is  to  be 
appointed  to  an  office  no  inquiry  is  to  be  made  as  to  his  fitness  for  that  office 
is  not  consistent  with  common  sense.  If  a  man  is  to  teach  arithmetic  he  shall 
pass  a  test,  he  shall  be  examined  to  see  if  he  is  fit  to  teach  it.  If  he  is"  to  teach 
grammar  he  is  to  pass  a  test,  he  is  to  be  examined  in  order  to  see  that  he  is  fit 
to  teach  it ;  but  if  he  is  to  teach  the  highest  of  all  subjects — religion — immediately 
there  is  a  protest,  he  must  not  be  examined  as  to  his  competency  to  teach 
religion.  You  must  not  ask  him  what  his  religion  is,  or  if  he  has  any,  you  are 
not  to  test  him,  you  are  to  take  him  as  he  is,  and  whether  he  can  teach  it  or  not 
he  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  teaching  of  it  to  little  children.  .  .  .  This  is  not 
an  erroneous  but  an  absurd  assertion.  .  .  .  Why  then  do  we  attach  so  much 
importance  to  Church  schools  ?  Is  it  not  because  of  their  Church  character  ? 
Now,  the  Church  character  of  these  schools  mainly  depends  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  teachers.  No  rules  prescribing  the  kind  of  religious  instruction, 
and  important  as  that  instruction  is,  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  the 
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character  of  the  teachers  in  determining  what  the  school  is  to  be  like.  Our 
schools  are  Church  schools  because  we  appoint  the  teachers  without  any  inter- 
ference, and  are  bound  to  see  that  they  are  religious  Churchmen.  .  .  . 

The  thing  that  was  most  worth  fighting  for  was  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  by  the  schoolmasters  ;  that  was  in  reality  the  distinction  between 
a  religious  and  a  secular  school.  When  the  schoolmaster  is  required  to  give 
religious  instruction  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  he  should  leaven  all  that  he 
said  with  something  of  a  religious  cast,  and  if  he  was  a  man  of  any  real  convic- 
tion it  -was  quite  certain  that  his  religious  feelings  would  show  themselves  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  schoolmaster  did  not  give  religious 
instruction  there  was  a  very  serious  risk  that  the  tone  of  the  school  would  very 
much  go  down,  that  the  schoolmaster  himself  would  become  a  different  sort  of 
man,  not  the  kind  of  man  we  should  like  to  see  in  charge  of  a  school  for 
elementary  instruction.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  in  fighting  the  battle  of  religious  education  we  are  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  State  and  country.  ...  I  believe  that  that  kind  of  moral  training 
which  follows  upon  true  religious  teaching  and  true  religious  discipline  is  of  far 
more  value  than  any  other  moral  training  that  can  be  given,  and  I  am  confident 
that  if  the  moral  training  of  the  country  goes  down  we  shall  have  to  suffer  for 
it  ...  that  nothing  can  befall  the  country  so  disastrous  to  its  future  prosperity 
as  that  its  moral  character  should  be  generally  lowered.  ...  A  great  leader 
of  education  has  said  that  the  thought  of  duty  was  enough  to  hold  children  in 
their  proper  place  before  God.  Yes,  the  thought  of  duty,  if  you  can  indeed 
inculcate  it,  if  you  are  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  nothing  else  will  implant  that 
idea  of  duty  in  the  soul  of  the  great  mass  of  men  except  the  religious  teaching 
which  we  give  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour — the  thought  of  duty  is  indeed  some- 
thing very  noble  beyond  most  other  thoughts,  but  its  hold  upon  men  turns 
always  upon  their  relation  to  their  Maker,  and  without  that  in  vain  will  you 
try  to  make  them  faithful  to  a  mere  abstraction,  which  they  soon  begin  to  ques- 
tion the  reality  of,  and  which  they  very  soon  begin  to  put  aside  as  having  no 
real  power,  although  it  may  have  a  great  name.  .  .  . 

...  I  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  moral  education  without  religion. 
...  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  to  attempt  to  teach  a  child  abstract  morality 
with  the  idea  of  teaching  religion  afterwards  is  absolutely  futile.  In  dealing 
with  the  mind  of  a  little  child  you  must  begin  with  the  idea  of  God's  love,  and 
of  the  Saviour  who  died  for  us  on  the  Cross.  You  must  begin  with  the  religious 
thought  out  of  which  will  come  the  force  by  which  afterwards  morality  is  to  be 
maintained.  With  that  belief  I  look  upon  it  as  an  imperative  duty  to  do  our 
utmost  to  maintain  in  their  fullest  efficiency  all  those  schools  which  make  reli- 
gious instruction  the  first  thing,  which  bear  upon  the  face  of  them  the  pro- 
clamation that  they  desire  to  realise  the  precept  of  our  Lord.  '  Seek  ye  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness.' 

Can  anything  be  more  diametrically  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Birrell  than  these  utterances  of  Archbishop 
Temple  ?  The  Archbishop  insists,  in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  on 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  schools  of  the  Church,  on  the  religious 
instruction  being  given  in  school  hours,  and  by  the  teachers  of  the 
schools ;  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  adequate  security  being  taken 
that  religious  instruction  shall  only  be  given  by  those  who  believe  it. 
All  these  things  are  ignored  or  forbidden  by  the  Bill.  The  Archbishop 
insists  that  Christianity  has  to  do  with  a  person.  The  Bill  assumes 
that  it  is  merely  a  collection  of  opinions.  It  is  here,  indeed,  that  the 
vital  difference  which  divides  men  on  this  and  so  many  other  subjects 
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is  reached.  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  bundle  of  opinions,  it  is  the 
sum  of  the  relations  that  bind  us  to  a  person.  I  am  a  Christian  not 
because  I  hold,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  certain  religious  opinions, 
doctrines,  dogmas,  call  them  what  you  like,  but  because  I  am  brought 
into  certain  relations  with  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  devotion  to  Him,  to 
that  Person  who  is  man  and  God  that  constitutes  Christianity,  the 
Christianity  which  is  the  joy  of  our  life,  and  our  salvation  in  death. 
Christianity  is  dogmatic  because  it  tells  us  what  to  think  of  Him 
who  is  the  life  of  our  life.  It  is  the  answer  to  the  question  What 
think  ye  of  Christ  ?  Who  is  He  ?  What  is  He  ?  What  are  my 
relations  to  Him  ?  Is  He  God  incarnate  to  whom  my  heart's  devotion 
and  the  obedience  of  my  life  are  due  ?  or  is  He  only  a  man  like  myself  ? 
The  creeds  are  the  Christian  answer  to  these  questions,  but  the  creeds 
are  excluded  from  the  undenominational  religious  teaching  which  alone 
is  provided  for  in  the  public  elementary  schools  under  this  Bill,  and  the 
question  itself '  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  whose  Son  is  He  ? '  is  one  which 
Dr.  Clifford  has  told  us  must  not  be  answered  one  way  or  the  other 
in  any  school  in  which  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  to  be  imposed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  in  future  on  all  schools  alike,  is  in  force. 

That  sincere  Christians,  if  they  would  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  reflect  on  the  subject,  should  acquiesce  in  such  a  system  of  negative 
religious  instruction  on  the  ground  that  by  accepting  it  they  are  avoid- 
ing the  danger  of  mere  secular  instruction  and  are  saving  national 
Christianity  is  almost  inconceivable,  but  there  are  such,  and  hitherto 
it  has  been  difficult  to  convince  them  of  the  delusion  under  which 
they  were  labouring.  The  present  Bill  seems  likely  to  open  their 
eyes.  To  insist  on  undenominational  Christianity,  or  fundamental 
Christianity,  which  is  another  name  for  the  same  thing,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Christianity  of  the  creeds  is  all  the  same  as  if  a  man 
were  trying  to  establish  a  zoological  garden,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
lay  down  the  principle  that  no  particular  animal  such  as  a  tiger  or 
an  elephant  was  to  be  accepted,  but  only  a  fundamental  mammal. 
Fundamental  Christianity  has  as  little  existence  as  a  fundamental 
mammal,  and  we  refuse  to  be  deceived  by  it.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  see  the  definite  Christianity  of  the  creeds  banished  from  the  land. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  see  our  trust-deeds  torn  up,  the  property  we 
have  devoted  to  the  spread  of  Christ's  religion  confiscated.  We 
do  not  intend  to  allow  the  decisions  of  the  Law  Courts  to  be  over- 
ridden by  the  commission  to  be  appointed  under  the  Bill,  to 
investigate  into  and  to  override  the  trusts  upon  which  our  schools 
are  held.  We  shall  not  surrender  our  schools,  nor  shall  we  be 
deterred  from  resisting  the  Board  of  Education,  armed  though  it 
be  under  the  Bill  with  the  power  of  procuring  the  imprisonment 
of  those  who  disregard  its  orders.  '  As  a  great  Christian  com- 
munity,' the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  '  are  not  going  to 
stand  helplessly  and  hopelessly  silent  with  folded  arms  while  a  chance 
majority  in  the  tyranny  of  its_might  turns  Christ  and  His  Christianity 
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out  of  our  schools.'  On  the  contrary,  we  should  deem  ourselves 
traitors  to  the  faith  if  we  abandoned  the  elementary  right  to  have 
our  children  taught  the  faith  '  once  delivered  to  the  saints '  by  the  lips 
of  their  natural  instructors,  and  as  an  integral  as  well  as  the  most 
important  part  of  their  education. 

We  ask  for  no  favour,  for  no  privilege.  We  ask  only  that  educa- 
tion shall  not  be  divorced  from  religion,  that  the  State  shall  not 
establish  and  pay  for  a  mutilated  Christianity,  the  most  odious  form 
of  establishment  possible,  for  it  is  the  reassertion  of  that  most  detest- 
able principle  cujus  regio  ejus  religio.  We  claim  that  fair  play  and 
equal  dealing  shall  be  dealt  out  to  all  alike.  We  ask  for  justice  for 
members  of  the  Roman  communion,  for  the  Jews,  we  desire  the 
redress  of  any  legitimate  grievance  which  the  Nonconformists  think 
they  possess,  we  wish  to  see  the  opinions  of  non-Christians  and 
Agnostics  respected ;  but  what  we  claim  for  others  we  claim  for  our- 
selves. We  claim  in  the  name  of  justice  that  no  preference  shall  be 
given  to  undenominational  religious  teaching  over  denominational 
teaching ;  that  religious  teaching  shall  be  given  in  school  hours  by  the 
teachers  in  the  school,  and  shall  not  be  given  by  those  in  regard  to 
whom  there  is  no  security  that  they  believe  what  they  teach ;  that  the 
Bible  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  mere  reading-book  or  as  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  ethical  instruction.  We  believe  that  education  to  deserve 
the  name  must  be  something  that  helps  to  bring  out  the  possibilities 
of  man's  nature,  to  develop  what  is  good  in  him,  to  eradicate,  as  far 
as  may  be,  what  is  evil.  As  Christians  we  believe  that  there  can  be 
no  real  education  for  man  as  God  has  made  him  apart  from  the  know- 
ledge of  and  contact  with  the  Person  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  No  Christian  can  accept  any  national  system  of  education 
that  ignores  and  gives  no  place  to  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  accept- 
ance of  such  a  system  means  individual  and  national  disaster.  How 
then,  in  the  face  of  our  unhappy  religious  divisions,  are  these  principles 
to  be  maintained  ?  Not,  I  submit,  by  excluding  all  religious  teaching 
from  the  national  system  of  education,  not  by  the  State  inventing  a 
religion  of  its  own  and  compelling  all  to  pay  for  it,  but  by  the  frank 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  State,  as  in  Germany,  of  the  religious 
teaching  of  all  denominations  alike,  by  a  friendly  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  the  State  to  all  religions,  and  by  the  maintenance  by  the  State 
of  all  schools,  whether  denominational  or  not,  which  comply  with  the 
State  requirements  as  to  educational  efficiency.  There  is  no  other 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  education  question,  such  a  solution  is  quite 
compatible  with  complete  popular  control,  and  it  is  the  solution 
demanded  alike  by  a  regard  for  religion  and  by  respect  for  justice. 
As  for  this  Bill  we  shall  oppose  it  by  every  means  at  our  disposal  as 
a  merciless  abuse  of  power,  a  gross  oppression  of  conscience,  and  a 
flagrant  denial  of  Christian  liberty. 

HALIFAX. 
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THE  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Birrell  deals  with  the  question  round 
which  the  most  intense  feeling  gathers,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  regarded  in  a  perfectly  dispassionate  temper  if  a  satis- 
factory issue  of  the  discussion  is  to  be  reached.  The  Prime  Minister's 
brusque  but  eminently  sane  outburst, '  Enough  of  this  fooling,'  applies 
as  much  to  the  education  question,  as  to  any  of  those  with  which  the 
present  Parliament  has  to  deal.  That  there  is  need  for  the  warning  is 
evident  from  the  strange  view  taken  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
late  Government,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  challenges  the  statement 
that  '  the  Education  Bill  carries  out  the  verdict  of  the  country  in  the 
late  election.'  He  adds, '  No  doubt  the  militant  Nonconformists  went 
for  the  reversal  of  the  settlement  of  1902,  but  they  came  in  upon  the 
wave  of  organised  trade  unionism  and  anti-Chinese-labour  agitation.' 
This  is  merely  trifling  with  the  great  question,  and  very  silly  at  that. 
As  the  utterance  of  a  raw  recruit  it  might  have  been  tolerated,  but  as 
the  deliberate  expression  of  a  man  who  has  had  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  Parliament  and  office  it  provokes  nothing  more  than  ridicule ; 
but  that  is  one  of  the  last  things  to  be  desired  in  this  controversy. 
Earnest  men  of  all  parties  desire  that  this  long  struggle  should  be 
ended.  It  has  seriously  retarded  the  progress  of  education,  and  so 
has  inflicted  an  injury  upon  the  nation  which  sorely  needs  at  the 
present  time  the  surest  and  best  method  of  protection  of  its  trade  in 
the  education  of  its  workers.  As  to  the  Churches,  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  one  any  of  them  has  gained  or  is  likely  to  gain  any  sectarian 
advantage  by  obtaining  control  in  its  schools.  But,  however  this  be, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  such  advantage  would  be  poor  compensa- 
tion for  the  injury  it  will  sustain  by  the  incidents  of  the  conflict. 
Common-sense,  enlightened  patriotism,  and  Christian  feeling  alike 
dictate  to  us  the  necessity  for  tempering  loyalty  to  our  own  con- 
victions with  an  honest  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those  of  our 
opponents.  Our  aim  should  be  not  to  convert  this  England  into  a 
sectarian  preserve,  but  to  make  it  a  home  in  which  every  Englishman 
should  be  assured  of  justice. 
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Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  whatever  else  Mr.  Birrell  has  done, 
he  certainly  has  not  executed  his  task  in  the  spirit  of  a  mere  partisan. 
His  playful  sallies  of  wit  relieved  the  necessary  gravity  in  his  exposition 
of  a  measure  so  encumbered  with  details  and  dealing  with  so  many 
tangled  problems.  But  they  were  just  as  much  a  serious  element  in 
his  speech  as  his  more  elaborate  argument.  His  endeavour  from  the 
first  was  to  lift  his  subject  from  the  low  and  narrow  level  on  which  it 
had  been  too  long  discussed.  His  task  was  one  of  eminent  difficulty. 
He  must  have  had  the  consciousness  from  the  beginning  of  his  speech, 
and  it  must  have  been  deepened  by  every  glance  at  the  crowded 
benches  around  him  or  the  watchful  galleries  above  him,  that  almost 
in  every  sentence  he  uttered  he  ran  the  risk /  of  awaking  stern  and 
angry  opposition.  He  has  learnt  since  how  keen  is  the  resentment. 
I  do  not  claim  for  him  here  that  he  absolutely  succeeded.  But 
at  least  I  may  say  that  he  satisfied  impartial  men  of  different 
shades  of  opinion  that  he  was  making  an  honest  attempt  to  render 
the  country  a  service  which  it  sorely  needed.  The  absence  of 
all  appeal  to  partisan  passion,  and  of  that  tone  of  infallibility  so 
often  adopted  by  men  in  his  position  without  a  consciousness  of  the 
offence  it  creates,  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  claims  of  opposite 
interests  were  balanced,  all  served  to  raise  the  entire  tone  of  the 
speech  and  the  discussion  which  followed.  The  speech  was  the  work 
of  a  practised  orator,  while  the  scheme  which  it  unfolded  was  that  of 
a  patriotic  statesman. 

Fortunately,  as  it  appears  to  me,  both  speech  and  Bill  are  adapted 
to  the  present  temper  of  the  House  and  the  country.  I  doubt  whether 
we  have  yet  fully  measured  the  extent  to  which  the  extraordinary 
Parliamentary  revolution  which  we  have  just  been  witnessing  is  an 
expression  of  the  weariness  felt  by  large  numbers  of  the  nation  of  the 
game  of  party  tactics.  It  may  be  very  amusing  to  the  limited  circle 
which  takes  part  in  it,  and  by  whose  members  its  honours  are  appro- 
priated. To  many  of  them  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  old  game  played 
in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Unions,  and  those  who  engage  in  it, 
flushed  with  its  rewards,  seem  too  often  to  forget  that  they  are  playing 
with  the  greatest  interests  of  a  nation,  with  the  happiness  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  homes,  with  the  work  of  millions  of  lives.  Some  clever 
party  manoeuvre  defeats  a  scheme  of  general  progress  which  has  been 
worked  out  with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  there  is  an  outburst 
of  triumph  from  the  victorious  party  which  may  relieve  their  feelings 
but  which  does  not  abate  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  nation,  and  the 
check  given  to  national  progress.  To  the  successful  combatants  the 
one  point  of  interest  is  that  the  attack  of  the  Outs  has  been  baffled 
and  the  victory  of  the  Ins  secured.  Perhaps  it  is  only  when  the 
private  memoirs  of  great  statesmen  are  written  that  the  curtain  is 
lifted  and  the  world  understands  the  real  hollo wness  of  the  strife. 
We  have  had  a  considerable  supply  of  these  biographies  lately,  and  the 
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impression  they  have  produced  on  many  minds  is  strong.  But  on 
the  masses  of  the  people  the"  events  passing  under  their  own  eyes 
have  exerted  a  much  stronger  influence.  The  elections  have  cer- 
tainly shown  that  the  country  is  weary  of  tactics  and  is  intent  on  real 
business. 

That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  intent  on  any  special 
solution  of  the  education  difficulty,  but  simply  that  what  is  done 
should  be  wisely  progressive,  a  distinct  advance  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  That  is  the  reason  why  personally  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  the  Bill  a  cordial  support,  and  while  there  may  be 
amendments  which  may  remove  some  present  objections,  I  would  far 
rather  see  it  adopted  en  bloc  than  have  the  whole  subject  left  un- 
settled to  run  the  gauntlet  of  controversy  once  more.  In  saying  this 
I  write  as  a  citizen  rather  than  as  a  Nonconformist.  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  not  learnt  the  remarkable  art  of  dividing  my  mind  into 
water-tight  compartments  each  of  which  is  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
rest.  I  am  a  Nonconformist,  by  which  I  mean  that  I  conscientiously 
object  to  the  interference  of  the  State  with  my  religious  life  in  any 
form  or  shape.  Holding  that  view  I  must  act  upon  it  everywhere,  and 
it  must  be  clear  that  with  such  a  view  I  cannot  regard  the  Bill  as 
absolutely  ideal.  But  the  real  question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether 
it  is  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances — i.e.  the  best  adapted 
to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  a  nation  like  our  own  with  so  many 
shades  of  opinion,  especially  on  religious  questions.  So  many  and  so 
subtle  are  the  differences  that  I  must  confess  to  a  doubt  whether  we 
really  understand  each  other's  position.  Under  such  conditions  it 
would  be  worse  than  absurd  for  me  to  demand  that  the  school  system 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  suit  the  convictions  of  Nonconformists 
alone.  We  have  all  felt,  and  felt  bitterly,  the  attempt  to  create  a 
State-Church  monopoly.  We  should  surely  touch  the  very  depth  of 
unwisdom  if,  with  the  experience  behind  us,  we  should  endeavour  to 
create  a  similar  privileged  system  for  ourselves.  What,  therefore,  I 
should  personally  demand  in  any  scheme  is  that  it  should  maintain 
perfect  impartiality  between  all  Churches  and  all  creeds,  so  that  none 
can  have  reasonable  ground  to  complain  of  injustice,  since  none  are 
able  to  boast  of  exclusive  privilege. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  the  injustice  which  has  been  done 
by  the  continued  talk  about  undenominational  or  fundamental 
religion  as  though  it  connoted  a  system  distinctive  of  Nonconformists. 
Such  a  representation  is,  in  my  judgment,  worse  on  religious  even 
than  on  political  grounds.  It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  great  body  of  truth  common  to  all  those  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  truth.  At  all  events  it  is  a  gross 
libel  to  suggest  that  what  is  called  undenominationalism  expresses  the 
entire  creed  of  the  Dissenting  Churches.  We  have  our  denominational- 
isms,  and  even  if  there  was  an  agreement  that  the  creed  which 
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embraces  these  only  should  be  that  alone  permitted  in  public  schools, 
there  would  be  a  number  of  delicate  points  still  left  unsettled. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  that  there  should  be  perfect  frank- 
ness on  this  point.  It  is  not  on  some  subsidiary  points  of  doctrine 
or  moot  questions  of  Church  government  that  these  diversities  arise. 
They  go  to  what  all  parties  will  recognise  as  the  very  central  truth 
of  their  religion.  For  example,  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  differ 
in  toto  as  to  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  old  question,  Who  is  the 
Son  of  Man  ?  And  there  is  no  question  in  relation  to  which  so  much 
intensity  of  feeling  is  aroused.  To  talk  about  tolerance  and  charity 
in  such  a  connection  is  entirely  wide  of  the  mark.  These  are  the 
virtues  which  every  man  is  bound  to  exercise  in  relation  to  those  who 
differ  most  widely  from  him.  But  respect  for  the  advocates  of  an 
opinion  does  not  imply  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  itself.  It  cannot  be 
an  open  question  whether  our  Lord  speaks  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
human  teacher  or  the  authority  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  battle 
that  has  gathered  around  undenominationalism  is  only  one  of  the 
many  examples  of  the  evil  which  is  done  by  the  heedless  use  of 
words  without  definitions.  Clearly  it  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent 
view  of  the  question  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  understanding 
as  to  the  sects  between  whom  this  truce  of  God  is  to  be  pro- 
claimed. Nothing  can  well  be  more  admirable  than  a  broad- 
minded  Christianity  in  which  loyalty  to  personal  conviction  does  not 
prevent  an  honest  and  even  generous  endeavour  to  understand  the 
position  of  one  who  belongs  to  a  different  camp.  To  men  of  this 
spirit  nothing  is  more  surprising  than  to  find  how  much  there  is  in 
others  of  different  creeds  which  they  have  misunderstood,  and,  mis- 
understanding, have  judged  them  with  extreme  unfairness.  But  this 
is  very  different  from  the  concessions  demanded  by  some  national 
system  in  which  earnest  thinkers  are  required  to  compromise  some 
of  their  deepest  and  most  spiritual  beliefs.  The  State  never  pur- 
sues a  more  dangerous  course  than  when  it  thus  intrudes  into  the 
most  sacred  realm  of  conscience. 

I  was  one  of  a  private  committee  composed  of  educationalists 
and  Nonconformists  which  was  formed  to  watch  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Forster's  Bill  of  1870.  To  this  day  I  remember  the  bitterness  of  the 
disappointment  felt  by  us  when  Mr.  Forster's  Bill  was  introduced. 
I  was  on  two  or  three  deputations  who  visited  him,  and  discussed  the 
different  provisions  of  the  measure.  We  thought  we  had  found  a 
solution  of  the  problem  in  the  proposal  that  some  form  of  funda- 
mental Christianity  should  be  adopted  in  the  schools.  The  reply  of 
the  Minister  was  as  decidepl  as  it  was  prompt.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Jews  ?  The  question  fell 
like  a  bombshell.  The  truth  is  that  many  of  us  were  supporters  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  vainly  fancied  that  the 
catholic  plan  of  that  admirable  society  would  furnish  a  faultless  basis 
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for  a  national  system.  Mr.  Forster  had  hit  upon  the  fatal  blot  of  our 
whole  conception.  How  far  he  penetrated  the  real  effect  of  his  own 
answer  I  know  not.  But  I  can  only  say  for  myself  that  I  at  once 
perceived  it,  and  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it  since. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  a  year  or  two  later  to  read  a  paper  before  our  own 
Congregational  Union  in  support  of  what  is  regarded  as  the  secular 
view.  Our  members  also  were  divided  on  the  subject,  and  those  of 
us  who  took  the  logical  course  were  assailed  by  a  very  keen  criticism. 
There  lies  before  me  a  small  pamphlet  containing  the  report  of  a 
speech  to  the  Union  and  of  a  subsequent  correspondence  with  one  of 
my  most  honoured  friends  and  fathers  in  the  ministry,  Rev.  Thomas 
Binney.  The  prefatory  note  closes  with  these  words,  '  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  even  since  the  pamphlet  was  written,  Dissenters 
have  come  nearer  to  unanimity  on  the  points  at  issue  ;  and  that  though 
some  differences  of  theory  remain,  the  approaching  Session  will  find 
us  better  prepared  for  united  and  energetic  action  against  that 
Denominationalism  which  is  the  real  foe  of  national  education.'  From 
that  position  I  have  never  swerved.  I  hail  the  Bill  not  because  it 
shows  any  favour  to  Nonconformists,  but  simply  because  it  is  an  honest 
endeavour  to  put  the  interests  of  the  children  above  the  pretensions 
of  any  denomination. 

The  thirty  intervening  years  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  alter 
the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  old  sentiments  survive,  and  with 
them  the  same  indisposition  to  take  the  bold  course  which  logic 
dictates.  I  cannot  heartily  approve  of  the  scheme,  but  I  acquiesce  in 
the  arrangement,  believing  that  it  is  only  the  amount  of  sacrifice 
which  a  man  ought  fairly  to  make  for  the  sake  of  a  great  national  good. 
In  other  words,  the  separation  of  religious  from  secular  teaching  seems 
to  be  the  only  logical  course,  and  so  I  may  object  to  Mr.  Birrell's  pro- 
posal even  though  believing  it  to  be  the  only  one  possible  under  the 
conditions.  There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  due  partly  to  a  change  of 
public  feeling,  and  partly  to  the  changed  relations  between  the  schools 
and  the  State.  So  long  as  there  were  denominational  schools  there 
would  certainly  be  a  supply  of  teachers  in  sympathy  with  the  Churches 
by  whom  they  were  employed.  So  far  as  those  schools  were  con- 
cerned, teaching  was  a  close  profession  restricted  to  the  members  of 
the  controlling  sects.  All  that  must  be  swept  away.  Bishops  and 
clergy  may  be  very  angry,  but  it  may  be  well  for  them  to  remember 
that  it  is  their  own  action  which  has  made  it  inevitable.  Control  of 
the  schools  and  a  monopoly  of  the  teaching  profession  were  no  small 
compensation  for  the  intolerable  strain  which,  as  they  often  told  us, 
the  work  imposed  upon  them.  In  an  evil  hour  for  their  cause  they  set 
aside  the  counsel  of  their  most  sagacious  adviser,  and  employed  the 
unfair  influence  which  for  the  moment  they  enjoyed  in  the  public 
counsels  to  secure  additional  pecuniary  help  from  the  local  rates. 
They  have  speedily  found  that  this  necessarily  involved  the  loss  of 
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their  distinctive  position.  They  no  longer  exercise  the  control,  they 
do  not  appoint  the  teachers,  and  they  have  no  assurance  even  that 
they  will  be  members  of  their  own  Church.  The  chagrin  of  the  Arch- 
bishop is  visible  in  every  line  of  his  letter,  but  his  indignation  is  more 
amusing  than  alarming.  It  will  not  be  shared  by  a  considerable 
section  of  his  own  laity,  and  it  will  produce  not  the  faintest  impression 
on  the  great  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Whether  or  not 
the  Primate  may  succeed  in  tempting  the  House  of  Lords  to  adopt 
his  view  is  a  point  on  which  we  cannot  even  form  a  conjecture  at 
present.  It  may  certainly  be  said  that  even  if  he  secure,  as  seems 
very  probable,  the  adhesion  of  the  entire  bench  of  Bishops,  that  will 
produce  but  little  impression  upon  the  people  of  England.  At  present 
his  brethren  on  the  bench  seem  to  occupy  themselves  in  repeating  his 
thunders,  but  the  effect  is  hardly  so  alarming  as  might  have  been 
feared.  After  all,  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  privileges  of  a  Church, 
and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  these  are  for  the  national  advantage, 
they  have  little  chance  of  meeting  the  demands  of  an  age  which  is 
eminently  practical. 

The  real  test  by  which  the  Bill,  as  all  other  educational  proposals, 
will  be  proved,  will  undoubtedly  be  its  value  to  the  nation.  It  is 
not  proposed  with  a  view  of  conserving  the  privileges  of  any  Church 
or  of  any  class,  but  for  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  schools  as  the 
training-ground  for  national  life.  When  a  national  system  was  first 
seriously  contemplated,  Nonconformists  were  distinctly  opposed  to  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  must  start  up  some  of  the  most  vexed  and 
knotty  questions  in  relation  to  the  religious  training  of  children. 
These  are  the  questions  which  confront  us  now,  and  which,  I  venture 
to  think,  will  never  be  fairly  solved  except  by  mutual  concession.  It 
would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  extremely  sad,  to  note  the  number 
of  classes  whose  rights  we  are  told  must  be  respected  in  any  excep- 
tional settlement.  Unfortunately  these  rights  contradict  each  other, 
so  that  if  the  champions  of  each  are  able  to  insist  on  their  own  special 
claim,  a  peaceful  settlement  becomes  impossible.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  is  distinctly  opposed  to  such  an  impracticable  attitude.  The 
nation,  like  Samson  awaking  from  sleep,  has  shaken  itself  from  that 
attitude  of  submission  to  the  traditions  of  party  which  had  been  so 
prolonged  that  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  permanent.  This  is, 
after  all,  the  meaning  of  the  last  election.  The  constituencies  in  their 
present  mood  are  not  likely  to  be  much  disturbed  by  appeals  to  pre- 
cedent and  tradition. 

Take,  e.g.,  the  case  as  put  by  the  Primate.  '  Wrhat  we  think  of,' 
he  writes,  { is  not  confiscation  of  property  so  much  as  the  withdrawal 
from  us  of  the  right  to  carry  out  principles  which  foi  more  than  half  a 
century  successive  Governments  of  all  parties  have  encouraged  us  to 
maintain.'  When  this  comes  to  be  examined  it  is  found  to  be  more 
terrible  in  sound  than  in  reality.  What  it  comes  to  is  really  this. 

3  c  2 
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For  the  last  fifty  years — i.e.,  I  suppose,  from  the  date  of  Mr.  Forster's 
first  Bill — certain  special  privileges  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  denomi- 
national schools.  They  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy  from  the 
time  when  they  were  first  introduced,  but  hitherto,  owing  to  various 
causes,  the  position  of  the  privileged  class  has  been  maintained.  But  a 
privilege  is  not  a  right.  It  is  hardly  a  stronghold  whose  impregnable 
character  is  sufficient  to  daunt  all  assailants.  Nonconformity  has 
gained  the  position  which  it  holds  to-day  by  carrying  defences  which 
externally  seemed  infinitely  more  formidable  than  this.  But  at  each 
successive  advance  the  nation  has  seen  that  the  people  as  a  whole  have 
benefited  by  the  sweeping  away  of  these  class  or  Church  privileges. 
Our  universities  were  once  the  appanage  of  the  Established  Church. 
They  were  thrown  open,  and  the  nation  has  had  abundant  reason  to 
rejoice  that  it  has  been  able  to  welcome  the  increase  of  power  from 
the  training  of  brain  hitherto  left  uncared  for.  I  doubt  not  that  the 
same  results  would  follow  the  abolition  of  the  right  for  which  the 
Archbishop  is  now  contending. 

But  it  is  conceding  too  much  to  regard  these  two  privileges  as 
standing  upon  the  same  basis.  Fifty  years  is  a  very  short  period  for 
the  creation  of  such  a  right.  But  when  that  has  been  said,  the  argu- 
ment against  it  is  not  completed.  In  no  true  sense  can  it  be  asserted 
that  the  right  which  is  now  challenged  has  existed  for  any  such  period. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Birrell's  Bill  is  that  it  is  a  direct 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  1902.  It  is  an  appeal  from  the  nation  in  a 
state  of  excitement  to  the  same  people  in  a  sober  and  thoughtful 
condition.  In  truth,  we  may  go  even  further  than  that.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  nation  has  ever  been  consulted  at  all.  Even  had  it 
been  appealed  to  in  1900,  its  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  other 
subjects  for  it  to  have  pronounced  an  impartial  verdict.  To  talk  of 
a  decision  reached  at  that  time  as  though  it  was  sacrosanct  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  convincing. 

It  is  necessary  to  present  this  case  in  the  simplest  possible  prose. 
So  much  has  been  said  of  the  grievance  which  the  Anglican  Church 
has  to  suffer  that  it  is  well  to  look  at  it  in  the  hard,  dry  light 
of  fact.  The  old  Anglican  school  of  the  parish  is  practically  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Its  life  was  closed  by  the  Act  of  1902.  Up  to 
that  time  its  supporters  had  taken  upon  themselves  a  certain  measure 
of  responsibility.  They  undertook  the  entire  work  of  keeping  the 
fabric  in  proper  condition ;  and  though  this  was  but  partially  done, 
they  themselves  complained  of  the  intolerable  strain  put  upon  them. 
Mr.  Balfour  came  to  their  relief,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  himself, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  convinced  anyone  besides,  that  his 
Bill  was  really  for  the  advantage  of  Nonconformists.  Now  that  the 
representative  of  a  Government  which  is  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  proposes  to  do  what 
Liberal  politicians  have  always  declared  they  would  do  on  the  first 
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opportunity,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  the  injustice  comes  in,  or  what 
ground  there  is  for  the  talk  about  confiscation. 

It  has  been  said  more  than  once  that  the  measure  is  a  Noncon- 
formist one,  and  will  satisfy  only  Nonconformists.  The  Times  puts 
the  case  for  the  Church  against  the  Bill  in  the  strongest  possible 
form :  *  The  exposition  of  its  principles  by  Mr.  Birrell  in  the 
House  of  Commons  indicates  that  it  has  been  framed  to  con- 
ciliate the  Nonconformist  supporters  of  the  Government,  and  not 
to  let  the  Church  of  England  down  more  easily  than  can  be 
helped.'  There  is  a  tacit  assumption  here  that  the  aim  of  Noncon- 
formists is  to  humiliate  the  Church  of  England.  Our  contention 
is  that  the  State  cannot  give  privileges  to  any  Church  or  any  set  of 
religious  opinions  without  doing  injustice  to  all  other  classes  of 
the  community.  Experience  has  too  conclusively  proved  that  it  is 
in  the  educational  work  among  the  young  that  this  principle  is 
most  severely  tried.  Clearly,  I  might  almost  say  incontestably, 
absolute  justice  requires  that  in  a  community  so  torn  by  religious 
dissensions  as  our  nation,  the  schools  should  have  no  sectarian  com- 
plexion of  any  kind.  But  some,  even  of  the  strongest  Nonconformists, 
have  found  it  difficult  to  accept  this  view,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  not  without  considerable  reason.  To  begin  with. 
The  neutrality  desired  is  not  so  easy  as  at  first  sight  appears.  It 
would  be  hard  to  conduct  ,a  school  in  which  no  moral  training  should 
be  given,  and  in  which  the  teaching  should  be  entirely  on  the  intel- 
lectual side.  But  as  soon  as  we  touch  ethical  questions,  differences 
begin.  Whatever  the  final  solution,  the  probability  is  that  it  would 
be  open  to  some  objection  from  the  logical  side.  It  is  a  manifest 
necessity  that  each  party  should  look  at  the  whole  from  the  national 
as  well  as  from  its  own  sectarian  point  of  view. 

This  is  really  what  Nonconformists  imagine  that  they  are  doing 
when  they  avow  themselves  in  favour  of  a  system  of  what  is  variously 
called  *  fundamental  Christianity '  or  '  undenominationalism.'  That  it 
could  be  regarded  as  their  religion  was  an  idea  which  had  never  occurred 
to  their  minds.  I  am  conscious  that  we  have  many  faults,  but  unde- 
nominationalism is  not  one  of  them.  We  have  our  Church  principles 
clearly  worked  out  and  firmly  held  even  as  the  '  Holy  Catholic  Church,' 
whether  of  East  or  West.  We  are  as  thankful  for  the  story  of  the  past 
as  they  can  possibly  be,  we  value  our  place  in  the  great  work  of 
England's  advance,  and  we  are  as  anxious  to  continue  that  advance 
still.  We  have  often  been  accused  of  narrowness  and  bigotry,  and  we 
have  never  sought  to  secure  acquittal  by  pleading  indifference  to  our 
great  denominational  principles.  The  man  who  sits  on  every  fence 
that  he  can  find,  and  if  he  does  not  readily  find  one,  makes  one  to 
accommodate  it  to  his  purpose,  does  not  meet  with  special  favour 
amongst  us.  If  he  be  too  broad  and  enlightened  to  profess  himself 
of  any  Church,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  Church  will  receive  much 
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benefit  from  his  testimony  or  his  service.  If  truth  be  told,  we  have 
a  considerable  antipathy  to  undenominationalism,  and  it  is  fully 
shared  by  those  who  have  the  least  sympathy  with  sectarian  bigotry. 
To  talk  of  undenominationalism  as  Nonconformity  is  sheer  nonsense. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  very  fixed  conviction  that  under- 
neath all  our  sectarian  differences  there  lies  a  wide  substratum  of 
primary  and  essential  truth  which  is  common  to  us  all,  which  we 
regard  as  infinitely  more  precious  than  the  points  on  which  we  differ. 
Is  it  impossible  to  find  in  this  a  basis  for  common  work  ?  However 
plausible  the  talk  may  be  about  the  right  of  parents  to  demand  that 
the  State  shall  educate  their  children  in  their  own  sectarian  principles — 
talk,  however,  which  is  more  attractive  in  the  purple  passages  of  fervid 
speeches  than  in  the  hard  facts  of  practical  life — it  is  really  a  petitio 
principii  against  which  Nonconformists  necessarily  protest.  The 
difficulty  throughout  the  controversy  has  been  for  the  two  opposing 
parties  to  understand  the  views  of  one  another.  Nonconformist 
antagonism  to  the  Anglican  Church  does  not  imply  a  war  against 
its  creed,  its  ritual,  or  its  rulers.  The  Calvinist  Free  Churchman 
is  not  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  Methodist  Free  Churchman, 
the  Baptist  with  the  Psedo-Baptist,  or  the  Presbyterian  with  the 
Congregationalist.  Yet  they  can  all  exchange  pulpits  and  unite  in  a 
common  federation.  Of  course  the  idea  of  authority  comes  in  to 
prevent  a  similar  fellowship  between  them  and  the  Anglican  Church. 
But  even  that  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  antagonism. 
The  controversies  between  Churches  have  not  much  manifest  effect 
on  the  relative  numbers  of  their  adherents,  and  further  the  antagonism 
with  which  we  have  mainly  to  do  in  this  discussion  is  not  about  Church 
authority  but  about  State  privilege.  Would  that  our  Anglican  friends 
could  realise  that  our  one  point  of  opposition  is  to  the  peculiar  status 
which  they  evidently  believe  the  State  is  bound  to  give  them. 
We  object  to  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  celebrated  illustration  of  the  school 
with  two  doors,  the  one  into  it  and  the  other  out  into  the  National 
Church,  not  because  the  Church  is  Anglican.  Our  objection  would  be 
still  stronger  if  it  were  Congregational.  Alas !  so  long  as  one  Church 
holds  that  it  is  entitled  to  privileges  different  from  others,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  or  where  the  controversy  is  to  end.  Our  contention,  it  cannot 
be  too  frequently  repeated,  is  simply  against  privilege. 

Mr.  Athelstan  Riley,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  says  tha| '  Mr.  Birrell 
establishes  and  endows '  what  he  calls  '  municipal  religion.'  Now, 
whether  it  is  wise  or  not  to  .press  logical  objections  of  this  kind  to  their 
extreme  issue  is  a  point  not  necessary  to  raise  here.  With  me  the 
question  rather  is,  how  far  it  is  possible,  without  any  disloyalty  to 
conscience,  to  find  a  settlement  which  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
imperative  conditions  of  the  case.  This  is  all  that  is  intended  in  the 
preparation  of  this  syllabus.  Is  it  not  possible  to  regard  it  in  this 
way  without  investing  it  with  the  enormous  authority  of  a  creed  ? 
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If  not,  I  confess  I  see  no  possibility  of  introducing  religious  teaching 
of  any  kind  except  such  as  the  Churches  are  themselves  prepared  to 
give,  and  for  this  special  arrangements  must  be  made.  This  is  the 
plan  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  wise  and  equitable,  and  I  see 
no  reason  for  changing  my  opinion  now. 

The  Sunday  school  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  departments  of 
service  in  all  our  Christian  communities.  Why  should  not  the  different 
Churches  carry  on  the  same  work  in  the  day  school  by  their  own 
agencies,  according  to  their  own  ideas,  and  at  their  own  cost  ?  All  that 
would  be  asked  from  the  State  would  be  that  it  should  provide  the 
facilities  for  the  work  by  giving  the  use  of  the  school  for  certain 
specified  hours  during  the  week.  It  is  said  continually  that  the 
Churches  would  not  do  the  work.  Alas !  what  then  becomes  of  the 
alleged  zeal  for  religious  education  ?  Can  it  be  that  it  is  only  zeal  to 
compel  the  State  to  render  a  particular  service,  but  that  it  does  not 
inspire  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  it  is  most  loudly 
professed  ?  I  venture  to  hope  that  there  is  a  more  consistent  and 
noble  thought  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  those  whose  present 
excitement  against  the  Bill  and  its  authors  interferes  with  their 
calm  judgment  of  the  position.  To  me  one  thing  seems  clear.  What- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  the  present  Bill,  the  very  proposal  has  made 
it  more  difficult  to  entertain  any  hope  of  denominational  teaching 
retaining  a  permanent  place  in  our  State  schools,  unless  it  be 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  Churches. 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  not  been  slow  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Primate  ;  but  while  the  tone  of  his  opposition  is  quite  as 
uncompromising,  there  is  less  of  feeling  in  his  appeal.  On  those  who, 
like  myself  (and  I  believe  they  include  the  vast  body  of  Noncon- 
formists), desire  that  the  legitimate  claims  of  Churchmen  in  regard  to 
their  schools  should  be  satisfied  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  his  strong 
representations  will  have  but  little  effect.  The  idea  that  the  Anglican 
Church  is  likely  to  suffer  spoliation  is  a  trifle  too  grotesque.  The 
Bishop  exaggerates  the  danger  to  his  own  mind.  His  picture  of  the 
possible  peril  to  the  school  built  at  the  cost  of  8,OOOL  in  Bethnal 
Green,  that  it  may  be  '  compulsorily  transferred  to  the  County  Council 
at  a  merely  nominal  rent  without  appeal  and  without  redress,'  is 
doubtless  terribly  graphic  ;  but  there  is  in  it  also  more  than  a  touch 
of  the  grotesque.  The  Ministry  are  not  a  set  of  ruthless  pirates, 
and,  above  all  men,  Mr.  Birrell  would  be  a  poor  representative  of 
a  company  on  such  felonious  schemes  intent.  Even  the  London 
County  Council  is  scarcely  likely  to  perpetrate  such  an  iniquity. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  Bishop  hardly  seems  to  expect  such  a  terrible 
calamity  himself.  He  simply  pictures  it  as  one  of  the  possibilities.  I 
deny  that  they  are  possibilities.  The  nation  has  not  lost  its  sanity  nor 
its  sense  of  justice.  There  are  numbers  of  Nonconformists  (I  would 
undertake  here  to  speak  for  the  whole  body  of  them)  who  would  not 
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stand  quietly  by  without  effective  protest.  The  way  in  which  a 
settlement  is  to  be  effected  will  require  very  delicate  consideration 
and  very  careful  handling.  But  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  my  fellow- 
countrymen  to  believe  that  compensation  will  err  on  the  side  of  excess 
rather  than  of  deficiency. 

But  the  same  paper  which  contains  the  Bishop  of  London's 
letter  publishes  also  a  speech  on  the  same  subject  by  the  President 
of  the  Independent  Labour  party.  Even  the  somewhat  wild  state- 
ments of  that  gentleman,  who  evidently  regards  his  party  as  identical, 
if  not  with  the  nation,  at  all  events  with  the  great  majority,  have  to 
be  taken  into  serious  account.  What  fraction  of  the  working  classes 
his  party  represents  it  is  not  possible  exactly  to  determine  ;  but  those 
who  wear  soft  raiment  and  dwell  in  kings'  palaces  may  easily  form 
a  mistaken  conception  of  their  real  power.  At  all  events,  the  will  of 
the  working  classes  is  a  most  important  factor  in  this  entire  con- 
troversy. The  last  people  who  can  legitimately  question  this  are  the 
clerics  who  have  been  loudly  protesting  that  the  wishes  of  the  parents 
must  be  consulted.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Snowden  is  to  me  eminently  distressing.  '  We  stand,'  he  said,  '  by 
our  repeated  declaration  for  a  system  of  education  from  which  the 
irritating  and  efficiency-destroying  association  of  so-called  religious 
teaching  (which  is  the  very  negation  of  true  religion)  shall  be  com- 
pletely removed.'  A  calm  thinker  may  dismiss  this  as  mere  fury,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  he  will  be  right ;  but  there  is  an  aspect  of  this  sub- 
ject which  cannot  be  thus  lightly  and  thoughtlessly  dismissed.  Apart 
from  its  avowal  of  opinion  in  the  present  discussion,  what  is  it  but  a 
feverish  outburst  of  the  old  cry,  '  A  plague  on  all  your  Churches '  ? 
Well  may  we  all  ask  ourselves,  Is  this  the  point  to  which  our  contro- 
versies have  brought  us  ?  If  it  be,  is  not  the  time  come  when  we 
should  carefully  consider  our  policy,  and  ask  whether  a  more  excellent 
way  cannot  be  found  ? 

There  are  sufficient  reasons  to  make  a  thoughtful  man  doubt 
whether  the  solution  proposed  by  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  will  really 
meet  the  views  of  the  great  body  of  workers  in  this  country.  The 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  teaching  of  its  elementary  truths  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  ratepayers  who 
do  not  believe  the  Bible  at  all.  But  whatever  strict  justice  may  demand, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  all  agnostics  would  desire  the  exclusion 
of  such  teaching,  providing  it  be  kept  clear  from  the  intrusion  of 
either  Church  or  priest.  For  myself  I  can  never  forget  how  often  the 
name  of  Professor  Huxley  was  quoted  to  me  in  the  controversy  of 
thirty-five  years  ago,  as  of  one  who  desired  to  retain  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  the  schools.  I  have  no  desire,  however,  to  forecast  the 
course  of  the  coming  discussion  on  the  Bill.  My  one  aim  is  to  urge 
that  of  all  the  questions  of  the  day  there  is  none  that  needs  to  be 
discussed  with  more  judgment  and  good  temper,  especially  by  all  those 
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who  enter  into  it  in  the  interests  of  religion.  These  are  times  in  which 
the  world  will  be  more  influenced  by  a  true  exhibition  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  than  by  a  blind  devotion  to  any  creed  or  to  any 
Church. 

Here  is  a  Government  enjoying  an  almost  unexampled  predomin- 
ance in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  carefully  set  itself  to  the 
redress  of  an  acknowledged  grievance.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
it  of  any  specially  partisan  or  sectarian  views.  The  guide  of  its 
educational  policy  and  the  author  of  its  Bill  has  had  special  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing  the  inner  mind  of  contending  parties.  There  is 
no  hint  that  he  has  been  influenced  by  any  sectarian  feeling  of  any 
kind.  In  his  speech  there  was  not  a  touch  of  bitterness.  Is  it  not 
wise  and  fair  that  the  provisions  of  his  measure  should  be  examined 
in  a  dispassionate  temper,  and  with  an  anxious  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  result  ?  Of  course,  where  there  is  such  a  multitude 
of  details  there  will  be  room  for  amendment.  The  one  care  should 
be  that  those  amendments  should  be  made  in  the  interests  of  justice 
and  not  of  party.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  wide  field  for  the 
exercise  of  Christian  magnanimity.  I  may  be  told  that  this  is  a  very 
easy  position  for  a  Nonconformist  to  take,  since  this  is  a  Noncon- 
formist measure.  I  fail  to  see,  however,  where  the  Nonconformity 
comes  in.  The  grand  principle  of  the  Bill  is  that  the  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  nation,  and  that  the  rule  of  the  nation  in  them 
must  be  absolute.  How  to  reconcile  this  principle  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  history  of  our  education  is  a  problem  which  will  tax  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  statesmen. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  not  easy  to  look  forward  to  the  weeks  of 
controversy  which  must  be  before  us  without  considerable  anxiety. 
Some  of  the  letters  which  are  appearing  from  morning  to  morning  in 
our  daily  papers  are  sufficiently  ominous.  The  truth  is,  everyone 
seems  to  think  that  he  understands  the  question,  and  every  second 
man  appears  to  have  a  solution  of  his  own  ;  while  there  is  a  conviction 
in  every  camp  that  its  members  represent  the  vast  majority.  It  was 
very  entertaining,  though  at  the  same  time  sad,  to  read  the  letter  of 
a  Churchman  who,  having  contrary  to  his  wont  voted  Liberal  at  the 
last  election,  had  since  met  ten  men  with  a  similar  record,  all  of 
whom  announced  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime 
again.  This  had  convinced  the  worthy  gentleman  that  there  were 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  in  a  similar  condition — the  natural  tendency 
of  men  who  feel  strongly  on  questions  which  are  fiercely  contested, 
and  on  which  strong  opinions  are  firmly  held.  But  is  it  not  possible 
for  those  who  feel  the  smallest  measure  of  responsibility  for  influencing 
public  opinion  to  hit  upon  a  true  eirenikon  ?  It  would  be  folly  to  patch 
up  some  hollow  compromise  which  will  break  down  as  soon  as  it  is 
put  to  the  test.  But  it  surely  is  possible  and  desirable  to  devise  some 
plan  which  may  be  regarded  with  general  approval,  and  shall  yet 
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fulfil  the  imperative  conditions  that  it  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  people  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  has  entered  into  this  controversy  in 
a  very  different  spirit  from  his  brethren,  though  he  also  joins  in  con- 
demnation of  the  Bill.  His  letter  has  appeared  since  the  foregoing 
pages  were  in  type,  and  it  expresses  with  great  force  and  acuteness 
his  strong  objections  to  the  undenominational  teaching.  I  am 
largely  in  agreement  with  his  view.  He  selects  as  the  basis  of  his 
argument  the  very  doctrine  which  I  have  used  as  an  illustration.  Of 
course  we  can  bring  out  ethical  lessons  from  the  Bible  without  setting 
forth  any  dogma.  But  that  is  not  simple  Bible  teaching ;  and  yet  if 
it  present  the  only  possible  alternative,  even  some  who  cannot  regard 
it  as  based  on  sound  principle  may  submit  lest  some  worse  thing 
should  come.  The  real  point  for  each  of  us  to  solve  is  whether  the 
instinctive  protest  against  the  restriction  of  the  work  of  the  State  to 
purely  secular  teaching  compels  the  acceptance  of  a  concordat.  If 
this  be  so,  such  concordat  must  be  one  which  will  secure  facilities  for 
denominational  teaching  with  the  understanding  that  its  cost  is  borne 
by  the  Churches.  In  such  a  scheme  there  would  be  no  room  for  the 
panic  about  the  secularisation  of  the  schools.  The  religious  teaching 
would  be  given,  and  the  Churches  which  provided  it  would  have  the 
choice  of  the  teachers. 

Unless  some  such  mode  of  accommodation  can  be  adopted  the 
omens  all  point  to  war,  and  to  war  of  a  very  bitter  and  determined 
kind.  It  would  be  folly  to  underrate  the  strength  which  bishops  and 
clergy  can  bring  to  the  encounter,  but  it  would  be  far  greater  folly 
to  exaggerate  the  danger  which  it  threatens.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has 
paraded  before  us  a  terrible  array  of  forces  to  be  summoned  from 
every  diocese,  archdeaconry,  rural  deanery  and  parish.  It  looks 
formidable  on  paper,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  decision  of  the 
English  people  will  not  be  affected  by  such  tactics  as  these.  It  may 
seem  presumptuous  for  a  Nonconformist  to  forecast  the  result  of  such 
a  contest  as  that  for  which  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  pants.  In  such  a  struggle 
between  priests  and  people  the  people  are  sure  to  win.  On  some 
points  at  least  they  are  determined.  State  schools  shall  neither 
have  sectarian  control  nor  be  turned  into  a  preserve  for  sectarian 
teachers.  If  I  might  venture  on  a  suggestion  to  all  parties  at  the 
present  crisis  it  would  be  simply  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  Master : 
'  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  with  him  in  the 
way ;  lest  haply  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the 
judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.' 
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VI 

ALTHOUGH  the  Education  Bill  of  1906  has  been  public  property  for 
three  weeks,  I  shall  begin  by  a  restatement  of  those  of  its  provisions 
on  which  I  propose  to  comment.  Criticism  by  reference  is  almost  as 
tiresome  as  legislation  by  reference,  and  the  publications  of  the  King's 
Printers  seldom  take  a  lasting  hold  upon  the  memory.  Happily  I 
shall  only  have  to  deal  with  the  clauses — thirteen  out  of  the  forty — 
which  relate  to  elementary  schools. 

Clause  I.  abolishes  the  dual  system.  After  the  Act  has  come  into 
operation  no  school  will  be  '  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school 
unless  it  is  a  school  provided  by  the  local  education  authority.  This 
does  not  of  course  forbid  the  setting  up  of  any  number  of  efficient 
schools — schools,  that  is,  attendance  at  which  will  satisfy  the  law, 
though  they  are  recognised  for  no  other  purpose.  But  no  such 
school  can  receive  anything  either  from  the  rates  or  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant.  As,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  appreciable 
use  will  be  made  of  this  liberty,  I  need  say  no  more  about  it. 

Clause  II.  empowers  the  local  education  authority,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  take  over  any  existing  voluntary 
school  and  make  it  a  provided  school,  upon  terms  to  be  agreed  upon 
with  the  owners.  Whether  a  local  education  authority  shall  use 
this  power  will  rest  wholly  with  themselves.  They  may  take  over 
a  school  '  where  they  desire  to  do  so,'  and  if  after  trial  they  wish  to 
vary  their  agreement,  they  may  '  make  fresh  arrangements  for  the 
purpose.'  A  school  so  transferred  will  be  entirely  freed  from  the 
obligations  of  any  trust  deed.  The  owners  may  make  any  terms  upon 
which  they  and  the  local  education  authority  may  agree,  and  out  of 
school  hours  they  may  use  the  school  house  '  for  any  purpose  they 
think  fit,'  whether  this  purpose  be  allowed  by  the  trust  deed  or  not. 

Clause  III.  provides  certain  '  facilities'  for  '  the  giving  of  religious 
instruction  of  some  special  character  ' — the  draftsman  being  seemingly 
very  much  afraid  of  the  word  Denominational — in  transferred  schools 
outside  'Urban  areas.'  These  facilities  will  enable  children  whose 
parents  wish  them  to  receive  Denominational  instruction  to  obtain  it  on 
certain  conditions.  The  conditions  are  (1)  that  the  Denominational 
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instruction  shall  not  be  given  on  more  than  two  mornings  a 
week  ;  (2)  that  no  part  of  the  expense  of  giving  it  shall  be  paid  by 
the  local  education  authority  ;  (3)  that  none  of  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  school  shall  be  permitted  to  give  it.  But  even  when  all  these 
conditions  are  satisfied  the  Bill  confers  no  right  either  on  the  parents 
wishing  their  children  to  receive  Denominational  instruction,  or  on  the 
Denominations  wishing  to  give  it.  Clause  III.  only  applies  where  the 
affording  of  facilities  '  has  been  made  a  condition  of  any  arrangement 
for  the  use  by  the  local  authority  of  the  school  house  of  a  transferred 
Voluntary  school.'  In  other  words  the  granting  or  withholding  of 
them  is  left  absolutely  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  education 
authority,  and,  even  if  they  wish  to  grant  them,  they  can  only  do  so 
in  transferred  schools. 

Where  a  transferred  Voluntary  school  is  situated  in  an  Urban 
area — which  is  explained  to  mean  a  district  of  more  than  5,000  people 
— Clause  IV.  provides  a  different  set  of  facilities.  The  local  educa- 
tion authority  may  permit  all  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the 
school  to  be  Denominational,  provided  that  they  are  satisfied,  after 
holding  a  public  local  inquiry,  (1)  '  that  the  parents  of  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  children  attending  the  school  desire  those  facilities,'  and 
(2)  that  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  in  other  schools  for  children 
whose  parents  do  not  desire  them.  The  differences  between  the 
'  extended '  facilities  in  Urban  areas  and  the  '  ordinary '  facilitie 
outside  Urban  areas  are  four.  There  will  be  no  Undenominational 
teaching  given  in  the  school,  and  so  the  '  atmosphere  '  will  be  pre- 
served ;  the  Denominational  teaching  may  be  given  by  the  regular 
teachers  if  anyone  can  be  found  to  pay  them  for  their  trouble,  or  if 
they  are  willing  to  teach  without  payment ;  local  education  authorities 
are  bound  to  consider  any  application  made  by  the  parents  of  at  least 
twenty  children  attending  the  school ;  and  a  permission  once  given 
cannot  apparently  be  withdrawn  unless  the  local  education  authority 
are  satisfied,  after  holding  another  public  local  inquiry,  that  the 
facilities  are  no  longer  desired  by  the  requisite  number  of  parents, 
or  that  there  is  no  longer  sufficient  school  accommodation  elsewhere 
for  children  belonging  to  other  Denominations  or  to  none. 

Clause  VI.,  considered  in  reference  to  its  possible  results,  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  in  the  Bill.  It  runs  :  '  The  parent  of  a  child 
attending  a  public  elementary  school  shall  not  be  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  cause  the  child  to  attend  at  the  school  house,  except  during 
the  times  allotted  in  the  time  table  exclusively  to  secular  instruction.' 

The  trust  deeds  of  which  so  much  has  been  lately  heard  are 
ingeniously  converted  by  Clause  VIII.  into  whips  for  scourging  the 
owners  of  schools  who  decline  to  transfer  them  to  the  local  education 
authority.  Where  a  school  is  so  transferred  the  trust  deed,  as  we  have 
seen,  will  go  for  nothing.  Where  a  school  is  not  transferred,  three 
Commissioners  are  to  make  schemes  with  respect  to  the  mode  in 
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which  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  trusts  of  the  school  house  in  the 
future.  So  far  as  I  see,  this  Commission  will  have  power  (Clause 
VIII.  2[6])  to  transfer  a  Voluntary  school  to  the  local  education 
authority  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  if  they  think  that  this 
'  is  the  best  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the  trusts.'  Any  such  scheme 
will  have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  included  in  the  Bill,  and  no 
appeal  shall  be  from  '  the  schemes,  decisions,  or  other  proceedings 
of  the  Commission  '  to  any  Court  of  Law.  As  I  shall  not  have  occasion 
to  return  to  this  clause,  I  may  say  in  passing  that  politically  it  is 
nothing  short  of  monstrous.  A  party  Commission — for  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  in  existence  long  enough  to  enable  its  party  character 
to  be  modified — is  given  full  powers  to  deal  with  the  trust  deeds  of  all 
schools  the  owners  of  which  elect  to  keep  them  in  their  own  hands, 
including  the  power  to  transfer  them  to  the  local  education  authority 
without  their  owners'  consent,  and  is  protected  in  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  against  all  interference  on  the  part  of  a  Court  of  Law.  So  far 
as  this  particular  kind  of  property  is  concerned  the  Bill  makes  the 
owners  of  it  outlaws. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  Cassandra  was  in 
the  habit  of  calling  attention  to  her  disregarded  prophecies.  Even 
if  she  was,  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  her  example.  The  situation 
is  too  serious  to  be  treated  in  any  such  fashion.  Whether  the  present 
Bill  could  have  been  averted  by  adopting  a  different  policy  in  1902 
is  not  to  the  purpose  now.  Our  business  is  to  consider  what 
the  Bill  really  does,  a  ad  to  shape  our  course  in  regard  to  it  in 
accordance  with  the  conclusions  to  which  this  inquiry  leads  us.  This 
time  there  is  no  need  to  put  Churchmen  on  their  guard  against  over- 
hasty  acceptance  of  the  Government  offer.  The  danger  rather  is 
that  they  may  attack  the  wrong  points  in  the  Bill — points  which 
ought  not  to  be  fought,  either  because  they  cannot  be  fought  with  any 
chance  of  ultimate  success,  or  because  they  must  be  fought,  if  fought 
at  all,  on  wrong  principles.  There  is  no  fear  but  ample  grounds 
for  resistance  will  remain  after  these  wrong  grounds  have  been  rejected. 
The  Bill  has  two  of  the  gravest  faults  which  such  a  measure  can 
possibly  possess.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters 
to  put  these  two  fatal  flaws  on  one  side,  and  to  concentrate  opposition 
on  features  which  are  either  inevitable  or  not  really  open  to  objection. 
For  example,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Society,  especially  censures  the  compulsory 
silencing  of  the  thousands  of  '  trained,  qualified  and  devoted  teachers ' 
who  have  hitherto  given  the  religious  instruction  in  denominational 
schools,  and  the  Guardian  declares  that  '  when  the  Bill  is  carefully 
and  dispassionately  surveyed,  the  exclusion  of  the  teachers  from 
giving  religious  instruction  will  be  seen  to  be  its  most  fatal  defect.' 
No  doubt  the  prohibition  to  the  regular  staff  to  give  Denominational 
istruction  in  schools  where  only  the  '  ordinary '  facilities  are  in 
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force  will  inflict  enormous  inconvenience.      All    the  same,  to  take 
up  his  Grace's  position  seems  to  me  a  double  mistake.     In  the  first 
place,  the  prohibition  of  tests  in  the  choice  of  teachers  is  one  of  the 
two  provisions  which  we  have  all  along  been  warned  that  the  majority 
in  Parliament  would  impose  upon  any  Government  as  a  condition  of 
their  support.    To  exclude  it  from  the  Bill  would  necessitate  a  general 
election  and  the  re  turn  of  a  Conservative  majority.     Those  who  think 
that  such  a  change  is  within  present  reach  may  resist  Clause  VII. 
of  the  Bill.     Those  who  have  no  such  confidence  will  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  looking  at  the  good  side  of  the  proposal.     For  that  it  has 
a  good  side  seems  to  me  indisputable.      The  fault  of  the  Clause  is 
not  that  it  forbids  the  teachers  to  give  Denominational  instruction  ; 
it  is  that  it  does  not  forbid  them  to  give  Undenominational  instruction. 
In  how  many  Church  schools  has  the  religious  character,  as  distinct 
from  the  religious  knowledge,  of  the  candidate  been  a  qualification 
for  the  post  of  teacher  ?     In  how  many  has  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  come  with  the  best  record  of  success  in  passing  children  for  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  or  in  retaining  the  good  opinion  of  the  inspector, 
secured  the  post  upon  the  mere  assurance — I  dare  say  the  perfectly 
true  assurance — that  he  or  she  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
No  test  that  it  is  possible  to  apply  is  of  any  value  in  such  a  case  as 
this.     The  applicant  may  wish  to  get  the  post  for  reasons  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  religious  instruction  he  will  have  to  give,  and,  when 
he  does  so,  he  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  give  the  proper  answers  to 
any  question  that  may  be  asked  of  him  about  his  religious  qualifica- 
tions.    He  has  been  at  a  Church  Training  College,  he  has  come  out 
first  in  an  examination  upon  the  sources  of  the  Prayer  Book  and 
the  history  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  has  thoroughly  mastered 
an  approved  text-book  on  the  Catechism.     But  there  is  nothing  in 
all  this  to  show  that  he  views  religion  as  anything  more  than  a  necessary 
element  in  his  professional  career.     He  has  got  it  up  as  he  has  got 
up  any  other  subject.    And  then,  when  we  have  covered  the  country 
with  teachers  of  this  stamp,  we  wonder  that  the  Church  is  losing 
her  hold  on  the  younger  men  and  women,  and  that  when  children 
leave  school  at  fourteen  they  too  often  leave  their  Bibles  and  Prayer 
Books  to  rest  undisturbed  on  the  same  shelf  which  holds  their  dis- 
carded manuals  of  geography  and  arithmetic.    No  test,  unfortunately, 
can  ensure  that  a  teacher,  however  good  he  may  be  in  other  subjects, 
is  qualified  to  teach  religion.     But  when  he  offers  to  teach  it  with  full 
knowledge  that  his  employment  in  this  capacity  will  have  no  influence 
one  way  or  another  on  his  career,  there  is  at  all  events  a  presumption 
that  the  work  is  to  some  extent  a  labour  of  love.     It  is  an  imperfect 
test,  I  admit.     We  do  not  always  do  a  thing  well  because  we  like 
doing  it.    But  it  is  better  than  no  test  at  all,  and  on  this  ground  I 
wish  to  see  it  extended  to  all  teachers,  and  not,  as  in  the  Bill,  applied 
only  to  Denominational  teachers.     Undenominationalism  is  but  a 
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poor  sort  of  religion.  The  Gospel  according  to  Cowper-Temple  omits 
more  than  it  retains,  and  keeps  what  it  does  keep  on  very  inadequate 
grounds.  But,  for  all  that,  it  numbers  among  its  adherents  many 
who  sincerely  believe  in  it,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the  teachers  should 
be  chosen,  if  the  children  they  teach  are  to  learn  their  lesson  to  any 
purpose.  When  we  are  met  by  the  cry,  '  No  tests  for  teachers,'  it 
becomes  us  to  distinguish  between  the  meanings  attached  to  it.  If  it 
implies  that  the  teaching  of  religion  is  a  thing  that  may  be  done  equally 
well  by  anybody,  that  religion  is  the  one  subject  in  which  everyone 
is  born  an  expert,  that  while  those  who  have  the  appointment  of 
teachers  are  bound  to  ascertain  their  qualifications  where  any  other 
kind  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  they  must  ask  no  questions  about 
their  qualifications  as  teachers  of  religion,  it  is  pure  nonsense.  If  it 
implies  that  the  only  tests  that  come  within  the  reach  of  the  dis- 
tributors of  educational  patronage  are  worthless,  and  that  a  man 
may  know  a  good  deal  about  the  history  of  religion,  and  yet  be  quite 
incompetent  to  teach  religion,  it  is  excellent  sense.  That  special 
qualifications  are  needed  for  the  teaching  of  religion  just  as  much  as 
for  the  teaching  of  anything  else  is  true.  That  the  tests  by  which 
the  possession  of  these  qualifications  is  ordinarily  ascertained  are 
worthless  is  equally  true,  and  so  long  as  the  teaching  of  religion  is 
inseparably  associated  with  the  teaching  of  the  Three  H's  and  of 
certain  '  extra  subjects,'  it  will  remain  true. 

The  objection  taken  to  the  clause  which  relieves  parents  of  any 
obligation  to  make  their  children  attend  school  during  the  time  allotted 
to  the  religious  lesson  is  quite  intelligible.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  change  will  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children.  I  once  asked  an  eminent  Liberal  Educationalist 
what  proportion  of  the  children  he  thought  would  be  found  at  the 
Denominational  lesson  after  the  parents  had  come  to  understand 
that  attendance  at  it  was  purely  voluntary.  It  would  have  suited 
his  purpose  better  to  say  that  the  numbers  would  not  be  appreci- 
ably reduced,  but  his  love  of  truth  would  not  permit  this,  and  he 
replied,  '  Perhaps  five  per  cent.'  In  the  country  this  estimate  would, 
I  think,  be  below  the  mark,  and  everywhere  the  personal  popularity 
of  individual  teachers,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  children  liked 
the  lesson,  would  count  for  a  good  deal.  But  in  towns  an  additional 
half-hour's  wage  would  be  an  object  to  careful  parents,  and  the 
preference  of  the  children  for  playing  in  the  streets  would  certainly 
weigh  with  careless  ones.  The  change,  says  Mr.  Birrell,  is  only 
one  in  name.  Attendance  when  the  school  is  opened  has  never  been 
compulsory.  The  clause  only  puts  the  existing  law  into  words.  But 
to  put  a  law  into  words  may  be  much  more  than  half  the  battle. 
Hitherto,  the  mass  of  parents  have  supposed  that  they  were  bound 
to  send  their  children  to  school  at  9  A.M.,  and  so  long  as  this  impression 
exists  they  will  go  on  doing  so.  It  cannot  long  survive  the  passing 
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of  the  present  Bill.     For  the  first  time  an  Act  of  Parliament  will 
declare  that  no  parent  is  obliged  to  send  his  child  to  school  except 
during  the  time  allotted  to  secular  instruction.     The  action  of  the 
parents  when  the  law  has  spoken  cannot  possibly  be  inferred  from 
their  action  while  the  law  was  silent.     It  is  conceivable,  therefore, 
that  this  clause  may  to  a  great  extent  remove  the  religious  difficulty 
by  removing  the  children  from  the  religious  lesson.      It  is  more 
than  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  Churchmen 
to  demand  the  excision  of  the  Clause.     So  far  as  Denominational 
teaching  is  concerned,  Nonconformists  are  pledged  to  resist  its  being 
given  within  the  compulsory  hours.     They  regard  the  intervention 
of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  child  into  the  Denomina- 
tional lesson  as  identical  in  substance  with  the  intervention  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  religious  teacher.     It  savours 
of  concurrent  endowment,  and  to  many  of  them  concurrent  endow- 
ment is  an  unclean  thing.     It  might  easily  happen,  therefore,  that 
the  only  result  of  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Clause  VI.  would  be  to 
limit  its  application  to  the  Denominational  lesson.     In  that  case  we 
should  have  lost  the  one  element  of  equality  which  the  Bill  possesses. 
Even  if  the  attempt  succeeded,  it  might  have  one  unforeseen  con- 
sequence.     Where  the  compulsory  religious  teaching  was  that  of 
a  Voluntary  Church,  there  might  be  no  disposition  to  inquire  into 
its  nature.      But  in  the  case  of  an  Anglican  school,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  rash  to  take  any  similar  immunity  for 'granted.     So  long 
as  the  Church  is  established  there  will  be  those  who  think  that  this 
fact  gives  any  citizen  a  right  to  inquire  into  what  goes  on  either  in 
its  churches  or  in  its  school  rooms. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  what  many  Churchmen  regard  as  the 
worst  fault  in  the  Bill — the  abolition  of  separate  Denominational 
schools.  I  cannot  for  myself  pretend  to  regret  this  part  of  the  Bill. 
I  have  nothing,  indeed,  to  say  against  such  schools  in  the  case  of 
Koman  Catholics.  Their  children  are  with  few  exceptions  gathered 
into  their  own  schools ;  consequently,  in  limiting  their  attention  to 
these  schools  Roman  Catholics  are  not  neglecting  any  visible  duty.  The 
case  of  the  Church  of  England  schools  is  quite  different.  There  are 
nearly  as  many  children  belonging  to  the  Church  in  provided  schools 
as  there  are  in  Church  schools  ;  and  into  these  provided  schools  the 
clergy,  as  a  body,  have  made  no  attempt  to  gain  an  entrance.  They 
have  set  a  high  value  on  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  own  schools, 
and  rather  than  risk  this  they  have  left  provided  schools  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  Undenominationalists.  In  1896  they  had  a 
chance  which,  had  it  been  properly  used,  might  have  changed  the 
whole  educational  situation.  But,  rather  than  welcome  the  provis:on 
of  facilities  in  their  own  schools,  they  preferred  to  leave  the  increasing 
multitude  of  Church  children  who  had  no  Church  school  to  go  to 
to  receive  such  religious  teaching  as  might  be  given  under  the  Cowper- 
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Temple  Clause.  It  has  been  plain  for  years  that  the  dual  system 
could  not  last  for  ever.  It  is  costly,  it  is  cumbersome,  and,  now  that 
Voluntary  schools  have  been  put  upon  the  rates,  it  makes  elementary 
education  an  arena  of  religious  controversy.  I  cannot  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  attempt  to  retain  this  system  will  be  successful,  though 
I  admit  that  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end  is  not 
calculated  to  make  the  owners  of  Voluntary  schools  regard  the  Bill 
with  favour.  Under  the  combined  action  of  a  Commission  and  a 
trust  deed  the  *  asset '  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  is  to  be 
deprived  of  nearly  all  its  value,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  Undeno- 
minationalism  will  take  possession  of  what  has  till  now  been  a  Church 
school,  and  the  only  trace  of  its  original  character  will  be  the  leave 
given  to  the  parson  to  come  in  for  half  an  hour  '  not  more  than  two 
days  in  the  week.'  As  I  hope  to  show  later  on,  this  part  of  the  Bill 
ought  to  be  resisted  with  all  the  strength  and  by  every  weapon  that 
Churchmen  can  command.  The  proposed  facilities  are  worthless  in 
themselves  and  insulting  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  offered.  But 
it  is  not  the  abolition  of  the  dual  system  that  should  be  resisted. 
That,  as  I  believe,  is  gone  past  recall.  What  concerns  us  now  is  the 
nature  of  the  single  system  which  is  to  take  its  place.  If  Churchmen 
can  be  brought  to  see  this — if  they  will  realise  how  much  the  Bill 
has  narrowed  the  education  controversy,  how  many  of  the  issues 
which  once  excited  us  have  passed  out  of  our  control,  how  little, 
comparatively,  there  is  now  left  for  us  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  infinitely  important  it  is  that  we  should  do  that  little  strenuously 
— the  future  of  religious  education  in  England  may  be  far  brighter 
than  its  past. 

Up  to  this  point  I  may  seem  to  have  been  only  setting  up  defences 
for  the  Bill.  In  a  sense  this  is  true.  I  have  been  trying,  that  is,  to 
show  that  there  are  some  things  in  it  which  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  could  have  kept  out — things  introduced  into  it  in 
advance  by  virtue  of  the  pledges  given  to  their  constituents  by  hun- 
dreds of  Liberal  members.  But  I  have  not  done  this  with  any  wish 
to  help  the  Bill.  My  sole  object  has  been  that  Churchmen  should 
concentrate  their  hostility  on  the  points  which  are  really  vital. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  two — the  extension  of  local  option  to  the 
religious  difficulty,  and  the  exclusive  endowment  of  Undenomina- 
tionalism.  The  way  in  which  the  religious  difficulty  is  handled  is 
really  amazing.  If  the  Bill  were  the  work  of  a  Cabinet  with  no 
experience  of  the  religious  difficulty,  if  Ministers  supposed  it  to 
be  a  bogey  set  up  by  preachers  or  journalists  to  furnish  material  for 
sermons  or  articles,  they  would  deserve  pity  for  having  unwittingly 
wandered  into  such  a  morass.  But  a  glance  at  Mr.  Birrell's  speech 
when  bringing  in  the  Bill  disposes  of  this  theory.  He  laid  immense 
stress  upon  the  existence  of  the  religious  difficulty.  For  forty  years, 
lie  said,  Englishmen  have  been  living  '  in  the  wilderness  of  strife  and 
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contention,  and  mutual  suspicion,  and  during  that  period  we  have 
become,  all  of  us,  only  too  well  acquainted  with  that  single  aspect 
of  the  Educational  problem '  which  bears  that  ill-omened  name.  But 
for  this  the  House  of  Commons  might  have  met  this  April  to  '  dis- 
cuss the  breed  and  bearing,  the  health  and  happiness  of  seven  millions 
of  our  children ' ;  to  consider  '  how  best  to  fit  them  for  proficiency 
in  those  arts  and  crafts,  and  mechanical  sciences  which  make  nations 
famous,  and  which  are  so  especially  necessary  in  these  days  of  fierce 
competition  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,'  and  how  to '  unfold  before 
those  who  may  chance  to  be  eager  students  the  ample  pages  of  know- 
ledge rich  with  the  spoils  of  time.'  This  is  a  regret  which  every  friend 
of  education  can  make  his  own.  That  the  religious  difficulty  is  the 
main  obstacle  to  educational  progress  has  been  a  commonplace  for 
years.  The  energy  which  is  so  invaluable  when  difficulties  have  to 
be  overcome,  the  money  which  is  so  necessary  when  a  whole  nation 
has  to  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  have  had  other  work 
found  for  them.  The  Denominationalist  and  the  Undenominationalist 
have  insisted  that  the  adjustment  of  their  respective  claims  shall 
take  precedence  of  every  purely  educational  question.  Churchman 
and  Nonconformist,  Secularist  and  Cowper- Temple  man,  have  said,  in 
substance :  '  Pay  us  to  educate  the  children  and  see  how  thoroughly 
we  will  do  the  work.'  Ever  since  1870  the  State  has  more  or  less 
recognised  this  demand  by  giving  help  impartially  to  Denominational 
and  Undenominational  schools.  Down  to  1902 '  the  distribution  of 
this  help,  though  impartial,  was  unequal :  Undenominational  schools 
were  wholly  maintained  by  the  State,  Denominational  schools  were 
only  assisted  by  the  State.  In  deference  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Churchmen  this  inequality  was  redressed  by  the  Act  of  1902.  But 
what  was  designed  as  a  settlement  of  the  religious  difficulty  had  the 
contrary  effect.  Denominational  schools  were  put  on  a  level  in  point 
of  income  with  Undenominational  schools,  and  the  Nonconformists 
throughout  the  country  at  once  flew  to  arms.  They  realised,  for  the 
first  time  apparently,  that  they  were  contributing  towards  religions 
which  had  a  definite  character  and  yet  were  not  their  own.  Instead 
of  laying  the  spectre  of  the  religious  difficulty,  the  Act  of  1902  did 
but  furnish  it  with  claws  and  teeth.  The  Bill  of  1906  is  even  more 
the  offspring  of  the  religious  difficulty  than  the  Act  which  it  in  great 
part  repeals.  From  the  first  contentious  clause  to  the  last  it  is  occu- 
pied with  this  single  question.  Mr.  Birrell  is  as  sorry  as  anyone 
can  be  that  this  should  be  the  character  of  his  measure,  but  he  cannot 
help  himself.  The  religious  difficulty  remains  that  which  letteth  and 
will  let  till  it  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  But  he  is  hopeful  that  he  will, 
at  all  events,  come  nearer  success  than  his  predecessors — that  the 
Bill  will  at  least  '  be  found  to  be  a  step  forward  in  the  right  direction 
for  securing  to  the  children  of  this  country  an  immunity  from  those 
quarrels  which  are  not  their  quarrels  but  our  quarrels.' 
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And  this  is  how  Mr.  Birrell  sets  about  securing  this  immunity. 
He  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the  religious  difficulty  by  distributing  it 
over  the  whole  country.  He  applies  to  it  a  process  which  bears  a 
close  analogy  to  that  of  the  Act  of  1902.  Before  that  Act  was  passed 
Nonconformists  paid  towards  the  support  of  Church  schools  as  regularly 
as  they  have  done  since.  The  difference  between  the  payments  in 
the  two  cases  involved  no  principle.  Taxes  and  rates  come  out  of 
the  same  pockets,  and  if  it  was  right  to  go  to  prison  rather  than  pay 
the  one,  it  would  have  been  equally  right  to  go  to  prison  rather  than 
pay  the  other.  Everybody  knows,  however,  that  a  burden  which 
had  excited  no  notice,  so  long  as  it  took  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary 
grant,  became  a  grievance  of  the  first  order  when  it  took  the  form  of 
a  local  rate.  A  rate  comes  nearer  home  than  a  tax.  The  man  who 
has  to  pay  it  feels  that  he  has  something  else  to  do  than  merely  pay 
and  grumble.  It  is  voted  by  a  body  in  the  election  of  which  he  has 
a  direct  share,  and  for  the  action  of  which  he  is  in  his  degree  re- 
sponsible. The  House  of  Commons  is  far  off,  and  his  own  representa- 
tive in  it  is  one  among  many  hundreds.  The  local  authority,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is  close  at  hand,  and  his  vote  counts  for  more 
in  the  composition  of  it.  The  fact  that  the  Education  Act  of  1902 
had  been  carried  by  large  majorities  did  not  in  the  least  reconcile 
the  Nonconformist  ratepayer  to  his  new  burden.  If  the  additional 
cost  of  education  had  been  thrown  upon  the  taxes  he  might  soon 
have  forgotten  all  about  it.  When  the  money  had  to  come  out  of 
the  rates,  he  was  familiar  with  every  step  in  the  process  of  levying 
and  paying  the  sum  required.  The  whole  machinery  of  local  adminis- 
tration lent  itself  to  the  expression  of  his  grievance. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  local  eption  when  applied  to 
the  extension  or  limitation  of  facilities  in  public-houses,  I  have  never 
heard  it  contended  that  it  would  promote  local  peace.  It  will  be 
still  less  likely,  I  fear,  to  have  this  result  when  applied  to  '  facilities  ' 
in  elementary  schools.  Every  one  of  the  expedients  by  which  Mr. 
Birrell  proposes  to  conciliate  dispossessed  Denominationalists  is  left 
to  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  local  education  authority.  They 
may,  or  may  not.  make  arrangements  with  respect  to  existing  volun- 
tary schools.  Outside  Urban  areas  they  may,  or  may  not,  include 
in  these  arrangements  the  provision  of  '  ordinary '  facilities  for  De- 
nominational instruction.  In  Urban  areas  they  may,  or  may  not, 
offer  extended  facilities  for  the  same  purpose.  In  only  one  direction 
is  their  discretion  fettered.  They  must  not  in  any  but  a  transferred 
school — a  school,  that  is,  which  has  once  been  Denominational — permit 
any  departure  from  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause.  Everyone  who  has 
followed  the  proceedings  of  boards  of  guardians  knows  how  con- 
stantly the  religious  difficulty  there  presents  itself.  There  is  not  a 
single  application  to  allow  Roman  Catholic  paupers  to  have  a  service 

tnf  flieir  own  or  to  be  allowed  to  attend  one  outside  the  workhouse 
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which  may  not  become  the  occasion  for  a  heated  debate.  On  a  board 
of  guardians,  however,  issues  of  this  kind  arise  but  seldom.  On  a 
local  education  authority  they  will  arise  at  every  turn.  They  will 
admit  neither  of  evasion  nor  of  postponement.  A  decision  must  be 
made,  and  made  promptly.  From  every  one  of  the  Church  schools 
in  the  kingdom  an  application  for  transfer  may  come,  and  the  local 
authority  will  have  at  once  to  consider  whether  to  make  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  the  owners  of  the  school,  or  to  propose  an  alterna- 
tive arrangement,  or  to  refuse  the  application  altogether.  The 
decision  which  of  these  courses  to  take  will,  it  is  true,  rest  with  the 
county,  or  borough,  or  urban  district  council.  But  every  ratepayer 
and  every  parent  will  have,  or  will  be  implored  to  have,  his  or  her 
opinion  on  the  points  involved,  and  will  have  abundant  opportunities 
for  expressing  it  in  public  meetings,  in  the  local  newspapers,  in  peti- 
tions to  the  authority  with  which  the  responsibility  rests.  Wherever 
it  is  proposed  to  grant  the  '  extended '  facilities  the  excitement  will 
be  still  greater.  The  admission  of  stray  Denominationalists  on  two 
mornings  in  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  waging  an  unequal  contest 
with  the  regular  teachers  may  only  irritate  very  extreme  controver- 
sialists. But  under  Clause  IV.  a  Provided  school  may  be  made 
DenominatioBal  in  the  fullest  sense  that  the  words  will  bear.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  where  this  is  understood  very  real  pressure  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  local  education  authority  to  refuse  the 
request  of  the  parents.  I  suspect,  for  example,  that  to  a  good  Liver- 
pool Protestant  the  thought  that  the  rates  to  which  he  contributes 
go  to  support  a  school  in  which  Roman  Catholic  dogmas  are  taught, 
and  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  daily  invoked,  and  that  this 
instruction  is  given,  and  these  devotions  led,  by  teachers  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  local  education  authority,  will  be  extremely  dis- 
tasteful. If  it  is  so  he  will  naturally  do  his  best  to  make  his  hostility 
to  the  action  of  the  local  authority  vocal.  If  I  am  right  in  my  inter- 
pretation of  Clause  IV.,  the  local  authority  will  not  have  the  power 
to  revoke  the  extended  facilities  when  once  they  have  been  granted, 
but  the  zeal  of  my  imaginary  ratepayer  will  find  ample  employment 
in  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  any  other 
case.  Nor  will  he  be  without  sympathisers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  may  be  stirred  up  to  make  it  difficult  for  their  own 
local  authority  to  follow  the  example  of  Liverpool.  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  such  authorities  should  be  specially  anxious  to  protect  a 
Denominational  minority  against  their  own  constituents,  but  even  if 
they  do  display  this  exceptional  superiority  to  theological  prejudice 
it  may  involve  a  large  sacrifice  of  local  peace.  At  all  events,  in 
every  town  where  there  is  a  considerable  Roman  Catholic  population 
the  religious  difficulty  will  never  be  far  off. 

There  is  another  region,  however,  in  which  it  will  be  still  more 
formidable.     There  is  a  disposition,  I  think  a  growing  disposition, 
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among  Englishmen  to  regard  Roman  Catholicism  as  a  thing  apart — 
an  evil  possibly,  but  if  so  an  evil  for  which  they  are  not  responsible. 
They  do  not,  however,  extend  this  unintelligent  tolerance  to  Ritualism. 
To  be  a  Roman  Catholic  is  to  deserve  the  pity  due  to  the  sufferers 
from  an  hereditary  disease.  To  be  a  Ritualist  is  to  be  guilty  of  the 
deliberate  importation  of  that  disease  into  a  once  healthy  system. 
Among  the  Anglican  schools  which  are  most  likely  to  apply  for 
extended  facilities  will  be  those  attached  to  Ritualist  churches  in 
towns.  I  believe  that  the  application,  if  made,  will  at  once  arouse 
local  opposition.  With  Popery  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  will  be 
said,  we  are  not  concerned ;  but  with  Popery  in  the  Church 
of  England  we  are  very  much  concerned.  It  is  the  Church  to 
which  we  ourselves  belong,  and  in  the  affairs  of  which  we  have  a 
right  to  interfere.  The  facilities  asked  for  on  behalf  of  the  schools 
attached  to  such  and  such  a  church  are  asked  for  in  a  wrong  name 
and  under  false  pretences.  It  calls  itself  a  Church  of  England  school 
when  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  do  not  mind  your  helping  Roman 
Catholics  to  teach  Roman  Catholic  children  their  religion.  What 
you  are  now  proposing  to  do  is  to  help  members  of  a  Protestant 
Church  to  teach  Protestant  children  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
I  do  not  say  that  an  application  for  '  extended '  facilities  would 
always  evoke  this  kind  of  opposition,  or  that  when  evoked  it  would 
always  or  often  be  successful.  But  who  expected  passive  resistance 
in  1902  ?  Certainly  not  one  of  the  ministers  who  framed,  or  of  the 
majorities  which  carried,  the  Education  Act  of  that  year.  I  do  not 
see  why  Mr.  BirrelPs  confidence  should  have  any  better  foundation 
than  Mr.  Balfour's.  T  admit  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
two  cases.  Under  the  Act  of  1902  the  Denominational  teaching  was 
paid  for  out  of  the  rates.  Under  the  Bill  of  1906  it  is  proposed  that 
it  should  be  paid  for  by  the  Denomination.  But  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  this  distinction  will  lead  Nonconformists  to  forget  that  the 
teaching  they  dislike  is  given  by  teachers  appointed  by,  and  in  the 
schools  of,  a  local  education  authority  which  is  in  part  elected  by 
their  votes.  At  all  events,  there  will  be  the  material  for  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  at  the  next,  and  at  every  succeeding,  municipal  election.  If 
Clause  IV.  is  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  schools  to  which  it  relates, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  anything  else  than  a  fiery  cross  to  the  districts  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  it,  its  action  must  be  automatic  whenever 
the  statutory  conditions  are  satisfied.  The  Board  of  Education  must 
give  the  facilities  asked  for  when  it  has  satisfied  itself  that  the  parents 
of  four-fifths  of  the  children  attending  the  school  desire  them.  With 
this  alteration  I  think  that  the  clause  might  meet  the  needs  of  an 
exceptional  class  of  schools,  and  that  Roman  Catholic  managers,  at 
all  events,  might  do  well  to  accept  it.  Whether  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Cabinet  if  exerted  to  the  utmost  could  carry  such  an  amend- 
ment is  another  question.  The  reference  to  a  local  authority  which, 
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as  they  hope,  will  usually  be  hostile,  is  probably  the  one  feature  of  the 
clause  which  makes  it  tolerable  in  Nonconformist  eyes. 

The  creation  of  this  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  municipal  intoler- 
ance, with  its  natural  consequence,  municipal  strife,  is  the  gravest 
fault  in  the  Bill  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  do  not  much  care 
in  what  fashion  the  religious  difficulty  is  disposed  of,  provided  that  it 
is  disposed  of  somehow.  As  regards  religion  it  has  a  worse  feature 
still.  For  the  first  time  it  endows  Undenominational  teaching  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  In  practice,  it  may  be  thought,  the  Bill  does 
not  make  any  great  change.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands,  Undenomina- 
tional teaching  is  given  in  one  class  of  schools  and  Denominational 
teaching  in  another  class.  Under  the  law  as  it  is  proposed  to  make  it, 
Undenominational  and  Denominational  teaching  will  be  given  in  the 
same  schools — with  the  exception  of  those  affected  by  Clause  IV. — 
on  different  days  in  the  week.  But  the  one  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
State  and  the  other  not,  and  this  involves  a  vital  difference  of  principle. 
The  existing  system  is  roughly  one  of  concurrent  endowment.  The 
teaching  staff  is  paid  out  of  public  money,  and  it  gives  its  services 
indifferently  in  Provided  schools  and  in  Non-provided.  In  the 
system  by  which  Mr.  Birrell  proposes  to  replace  this,  every  trace  of 
concurrent  endowment  has  disappeared.  Even  in  the  schools  affected 
by  Clause  IV.,  though  a  friendly  local  authority  may  '  permit  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  school  to  give  the  instruction  desired,'  it 
is  expressly  added  '  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  authority.'  The 
existing  system  is  faulty,  not  because  it  endows  two  classes  of  schools, 
but  because  it  does  not  give  parents  sufficient  freedom  in  the  choice 
of  schools.  Mr.  Birrell's  plan  is  immeasurably  worse,  because  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  gives  parents  no  freedom  at  all.  Even 
in  Urban  districts,  where  the  parents  of  four-fifths  of  the  children 
are  permitted  to  ask  for  it,  it  is  left  to  the  local  authority,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  absolute  discretion,  to  say  whether  it  shall  be  granted. 
Everywhere  else  there  will  be  but  one  school,  and  in  this  the  State,  or 
rather  the  Municipal,  religion  will  be  established  as  the  recognised 
and  favoured  teaching — given  by  the  regular  teachers  and  paid  for 
by  public  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  not  impertinent 
to  ask,  by  way  of  preliminary,  what  Undenominational  teaching  is  ? 
Hitherto  it  has  been  endowed  in  common  with  other  forms  of  religious 
teaching.  For  the  future  it  is  proposed  to  endow  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  forms  of  religious  teaching.  But  when  I  ask  myself  what 
Undenominationalism  is,  I  have  no  answer  to  give,  and  when  I  ask 
other  people  I  am  bewildered  by  the  multitude  of  answers  that  they 
give  me.  It  was  not  so  when  I  first  wrote  on  elementary  education 
in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  Then  the  chief  supporters  of  Undenomi- 
national teaching  were  to  be  found  among  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Many  of  them  seemed  to  regard  the 
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religious  lessons  given  in  the  London  Board  schools  with  a  sort  of 
hopeless  envy.  How  could  mere  amateurs  like  the  clergy  hope  to 
rival  such  an  expert  in  religious  teaching  as  the  trained  elementary 
schoolmaster  ?  It  almost  seemed  as  though  future  generations  of 
Englishmen  would  look  back  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  as  to  the 
founder  alike  of  their  Christianity  and  their  system  of  newspaper  dis- 
tribution. To-day  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  this  feeling  left  among 
the  clergy.  Though  it  still  animates  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Canon 
Hensley  Henson,  they  are  but  voices  in  the  wilderness.  It  was 
always  a  puzzle  how  the  clergy  justified  to  their  own  consciences 
their  contented  abandonment  of  the  children  of  Church  parents  who 
attended  Provided  schools,  and  it  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
proposal  to  extend  Undenominational  teaching  to  their  own  schools 
promises  to  work  a  revolution  in  their  estimate  of  it. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  Undenominationalism  is  described 
with  rough  but  sufficient  accuracy  when  it  is  called  the  religion  of 
Nonconformity.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  share  this  view. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  it  should  find  supporters  because  the  demand 
that  Undenominational  teaching  and  that  only  shall  be  given  in  State 
schools  is  mainly  urged  by  Nonconformists,  and  it  is  unusual  to  find 
men  so  enthusiastic  on  behalf  of  a  religion  which  is  not  their  own. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  Undenominational  teaching  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Nonconformists  is  that  it  contents  them  so  far  as 
elementary  schools  are  concerned.  In  their  own  chapels  they  would, 
as  I  hope  and  believe,  repudiate  it  as  heartily  as  I  do.  But  this  fact, 
which  is  constantly  put  forward  as  though  it  were  a  recommendation 
of  Undenominational  teaching,  does  but  make  it  worse.  If  I  were 
given  my  choice  between  the  endowment  of  Undenominationalism 
and  the  endowment  of  Nonconformity,  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  choosing  the  latter.  I  would  far  rather  that  on  three 
days  in  each  week  the  appointed  religious  teaching  were  Congrega- 
tionalist  or  Wesleyan  than  that  it  were  Undenominational.  The 
one  is  the  teaching  of  a  Christian  Society  holding  a  positive  Christian 
belief.  The  Society  is  not  mine  and  there  is  much  that  is  different  in 
our  beliefs.  But  there  is  also  much  that  is  the  same.  There  are  whole 
regions  in  which  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  may  alike  *  go  in  and 
out  and  find  pasture.'  They  have  a  common  religious  literature  and 
common  spiritual  aims.  The  absence  of  these  things  is  no  reason  why 
Undenominationalism  should  have  any  worse  treatment  than  other 
religions,  but  why  should  it  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  claim  to 
exceptional  favour  ?  We  might  as  reasonably  make  the  teaching  of 
Esperanto  compulsory  to  the  exclusion  of  richer  languages. 

The  case  at  one  time  set  up  for  the  State  endowment  of  Undenomi- 
national teaching  was  that  it  furnished  the  foundation  of  all  other 
religious  teaching.  Up  to  a  certain  milestone  on  the  road  all  Christians 
must  travel  together,  and  the  sustenance  needed  for  this  portion  of 
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their  journey  was  to  be  found  in  Undenominationalism.  Here  again 
the  situation  has  undergone  a  change.  It  used  to  be  necessary  to  show 
that  Undenominationalism  was  not  the  common  Christian  heritage. 
Now  that  work  is  done  for  us  by  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Clifford. 
The  selection  of  certain  doctrines  assumed  to  possess  this  funda- 
mental and  primary  characteristic  is,  he  says,  outside  the  functions 
either  of  Parliament  or  of  the  local  education  authority.  '  Ethical 
teaching  is  the  only  teaching  upon  which  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
the  State  has  a  right  to  speak.'  Undenominational  teaching  is 
reduced  to  '  the  treatment  of  the  Bible  in  its  ethical,  literary  and 
historical  relation.'  Extremes  have  met.  Dr.  Clifford  and  Matthew 
Arnold  are  made  friends.  But  does  teaching  so  limited  as  this 
deserve  to  be  established  at  the  cost  of  the  community  ?  Or,  if 
it  is  so  established,  should  it  not  be  as  literature  rather  than  as 
religion  ?  When  once  it  is  admitted  that  the  State  '  has  no  right 
whatever  to  deal  with  questions  of  theology  or  with  questions  of  the 
Churches  ' — the  words  are  Dr.  Clifford's,  but  I  can  unreservedly  make 
them  my  own — the  most  controversial  part  of  the  present  Bill  becomes 
mere  surplusage.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  throw  the  whole 
country  into  confusion  merely  to  retain  for  the  State  the  right  to  teach 
something  about  religion  when  it  has  no  longer  the  right  to  say  what 
that  something  shall  be.  The  Government  might  do  worse  than  hang 
up  the  religious  clauses  of  their  measure  until  a  Koyal  Commission  has 
ascertained  what  Undenominationalism  is. 

There  is  an  alternative  plan  to  that  put  forward  in  the  Bill  which 
accepts  Dr.  Clifford's  premisses,  though  it  leads  up  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  is  the  plan  of  universal  facilities.  On  this  theory  the 
State  stands  outside  all  the  Churches,  but  is  hostile  to  none.  It 
knows  nothing  of  the  differences  between  religions  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  exist.  But  it  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  religion,  in 
the  aggregate,  promotes  good  citizenship,  that  the  community  is 
happiest  when  the  State  gives  equal  treatment  to  the  various  forms 
which  religion  assumes,  and  that,  provided  this  equality  be  main- 
tained, the  State  may  usefully  help  parents  to  have  their  children 
taught  their  religion  by  lending  its  buildings  or  its  teachers  for  that 
purpose.  On  this  plan  there  would  be  but  one  class  of  schools,  and  the 
religious  teaching  given  in  all  of  them  would  be  given  by  the  Churches, 
not  by  the  State.  Mr.  Birrell  argues  that  such  facilities  would  be 
illusory  in  practice,  and  it  would  be  easy,  no  doubt,  to  prove  this  by 
a  judicious  selection  of  imaginary  cases.  But  the  real  difficulties 
would,  I  believe,  be  few,  and  would  easily  be  got  over  by  a  little 
mutual  consideration.  In  towns  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  out 
the  principle  of  Clause  IV.  of  the  present  Bill  by  grouping  the  children 
according  to  their  religions.  If  one  school  had  500  Roman  Catholic 
children  and  100  Congregationalist,  while  another  not  far  off  had 
500  Congregationalist  and  100  Roman  Catholic,  it  would  not  be 
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difficult  to  transfer  so  many  children  from  one  to  the  other  as  to 
make  the  first  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  and  the  second  exclusively 
Congregationalist.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  figures  would  ever  arrange 
themselves  in  these  convenient  proportions,  but  that  in  this  way 
some  exceptional  provision  might  be  made  for  schools  which  set  a 
special  value  on  c  atmosphere.5  Of  course,  Undenominationalists 
would  have  precisely  the  same  rights  in  the  matter  of  grouping  as  the 
Denominations — the  very  essence  of  the  plan  being  the  absolute  equality 
of  all  forms  of  religious  teaching.  In  the  larger  number  of  schools,  even 
in  towns  and  in  all  schools  outside  towns,  provision  for  more  than  one 
kind  of  religious  teaching  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  school  building. 
But  the  religious  lessons  need  not  al>  be  given  on  the  same  days  or  at 
the  same  hours,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  parents  of  all  the  children  in  the  school  might  be  satisfied  if  they 
were  given  the  choice  between  Church  of  England  teaching  and  Un- 
denominational teaching.  It  would  be  for  Parliament  to  decide  how 
far  the  State  should  go  in  giving  this  important  help.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  scheme  is  that  it  is  equally  applicable  whether  the  help 
stops  at  the  buildings  or  extends  to  the  services  of  the  teachers.  In 
the  former  case  the  education  authority  ascertains  the  wishes  of  the 
parent  when  the  child  first  comes  to  school,  and  does  what  it  can  to 
meet  them.  It  cannot  do  impossibilities,  but  then  it  will  seldom  be 
asked.  It  may  not  be  able  to  help  a  stray  Russian  child  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  or  a  stray  Jewish  child  to  the  proper 
Rabbinical  teaching.  But  neither  Russians  nor  Jews  are  often  found 
settling  in  country  villages,  and  in  the  great  cities  there  are  commonly 
enough  of  their  own  people  to  look  after  the  children  wherever  they 
are  known  to  be.  If  it  came  to  providing  teachers  as  well  as  buildings, 
the  difficulties  would  be  very  much  greater — so  great,  indeed,  that  I 
frankly  admit  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  be  got  over.  But  those 
who  insist  on  perfect  equality  of  treatment  must  not  complain  if  they 
are  compelled  by  their  own  principles  to  surrender  some  of  the  advan- 
tages which  acquiescence  in  inequality  might  give  them.  Their 
main  object  should  be  the  dethronement  of  Undenominationalism 
from  the  privileged  position  which  it  now  holds  in  Provided  schools, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  give  it  in  nearly  all  schools.  Considering 
that  it  has  been  in  possession  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  that 
largely  by  the  short-sighted  acquiescence  of  Churchmen,  we  cannot 
hope  to  disestablish  it  except  at  some  cost  to  ourselves.  How  far 
this  plan  would  commend  itself  to  Churchmen  I  do  not  know.  For 
a  reason  which  will  appear  directly,  I  can  say  no  more  on  its  behalf 
than  that  it  violates  no  principle,  that  it  need  grieve  no  conscience, 
and  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  religious  difficulty.  If  it  were  adopted  no 
religion  would  feel  that  it  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards 
any  other  by  the  action  of  the  State  ;  and  that  is  the  utmost  that,  as 
things  are,  we  can  hope  to  obtain. 
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At  the  same  time  candour  compels  me  to  say  of  this  plan  that  I 
myself  have  ceased  to  believe  in  it.  For  some  years  I  preached  it 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  I  still  think  that  it  has  all  the 
merits  of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking.  It  makes  it  possible 
to  give  religious  teaching  in  the  school  building ;  to  give  it,  at  all 
events  in  theory,  by  the  regular  teachers,  where  there  are  enough 
of  them ;  and  to  secure  one  or  both  of  these  objects — which  some 
people  hold  to  be  of  inestimable  importance — without  any  sacrifice 
of  religious  equality.  If  Churchmen  were  to  make  it  their  own  they 
would,  I  think,  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  what  ought  to  content 
them  than  if  they  labour  to  keep  Church  schools  as  a  separate  factor 
in  our  educational  machinery.  The  reason  which  has  led  me  to 
abandon  it  is  quite  unconnected  with  these  aspects  of  the  plan.  That 
reason  is  simply  that  I  have  become  a  convert  to  the  secularisation 
of  schools.  How  that  has  come  about  is  too  long  to  be  set  out  at 
the  end  of  an  article.  I  will  only  say  that,  however  much  Church- 
men may  dislike'  the  secular  solution,  their  success  in  resisting  the 
present  Bill  will  depend  upon  their  willingness  to  accept  that  solution 
in  preference  to  the  Undenominational  solution.  At  some  time  or 
other  in  the  course  of  the  debates  this  issue  will  be  raised  by  some 
critical  amendment,  and  the  advocates  of  the  Bill  will  seek  to  carry 
it  by  telling  the  opponents  that  if  they  refuse  this  there  is  a  worse 
fate  before  them.  If  this  argument  proves  to  have  no  terrors  for 
Churchmen  they  can,  I  believe,  defeat  the  religious  clauses  of  the  Bill. 
If  they  falter  then — if  they  talk,  as  Sir  William  Anson  and  others 
did  in  the  debate  that  followed  Mr.  Birrell's  speech,  of  their  '  satis- 
faction at  the  retention  in  all  schools  of  what  is  called  simple  Biblical 
teaching,'  their  resistance  will  count  for  little.  They  may  amend 
this  or  that  clause,  but  they  will  not  change  the  general  character  of 
the  measure.  The  question  which  the  progress  of  the  Bill  will  really 
determine  is  whether  Churchmen  or  Nonconformists  are  most  afraid 
of  secular  schools. 

D.  C   LATHBURY. 
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THE  FUTURE   OF  SHAKESPEAREAN 
RESEARCH 


NEARLY  all  the  private  correspondence  of  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
and  nearly  all  the  original  manuscripts  of  their  professional  works, 
have  disappeared.  Only  a  few  trifling  scraps,  which  would  if  gathered 
together  fill  a  very  moderately  sized  shelf,  are  at  the  instant  accessible 
in  the  autograph  of  Elizabethan  writers. 

A  magnificent  fragment  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  alone  enjoyed 
the  safe  harbourage  of  the  printing-press,  and  Elizabethan  drama 
which  failed  to  secure  that  protection  is  for  the  most  part  lost,  or, 
at  any  rate,  untraceable.  Numerous  as  are  the  plays  that  have 
reached  us  in  print,  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  numerous  are  the 
plays  that  have  not  reached  us  at  all.  Of  the  thirty-seven  pieces 
ascribed  by  contemporary  evidence  to  Massinger's  pen,  only  eighteen 
survive ;  of  Webster's  fifteen  plays  whose  names  are  known,  six  are 
now  lost,  and  among  them  those  which  formed  that  dramatist's  most 
popular  work  in  his  own  day.  Chapman  and  Heywood  are  in  worse 
case.  The  latter,  whom  Charles  Lamb  rightly  dubbed  '  a  sort  of  prose 
Shakespeare,'  is  known  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  composition  of 
no  fewer  than  220  plays,  of  which  twenty-five  are  alone  accessible. 
There  are  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  who,  according  to  credible 
reports,  spent  much  time  in  composing  plays  for  the  theatres,  yet 
no  vestige  of  their  dramatic  writings  seems  now  in  existence.  Twice 
is  it  stated  in  contemporary  news-letters  from  London,  dated  the  30th 
of  June  1599  (the  heyday  of  Shakespeare's  fame),  that  William 
Stanley,  sixth  Earl  of  Derby,  a  cultivated  nobleman,  '  was  busyed 
only  in  penning  commodyes  for  the  commoun  players.'  l  The 

1  This  statement,  which  is  incapable  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  any 
satisfactory  explanation,  was  discovered  by  the  late  James  Greenstreet  among  the 
Domestic  State  Papers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  at  the  Public  Becord  Office 
(vol.  271,  Nos.  34  and  35).  He  called  attention  to  his  discovery  in  an  article  in  The 
Genealogist  for  April  1891,  and  wrote  further  on  the  subject  in  the  same  periodical 
for  July  1891  and  January  1892.  Mr.  Greenstreet  unfortunately  died  on  the  4th  of 
November  1891,  and  his  investigation,  which  attracted  little  or  no  attention,  was 
brought  to  a  premature  close.  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  his  work  on  the 
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historian  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  can  only  accept  such  a  piece  of 
information  with  a  vacant  face  of  wonder  ;  it  merely  serves  to  bring 
home  to  him  the  imperfections  of  his  present  knowledge.  If  we 
closely  study  the  extant  lists  of  pieces  which  were  acted  in  London 
theatres  during  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  we  find  that  about  two-thirds 
have  vanished  altogether,  and  that  of  Elizabethan  dramatists  and 
their  work  we  scarcely  know  more  than  of  the  Attic  drama  and 
its  creators. 

The  average  man  may  think  that  he  has  at  hand,  as  things  are, 
more  of  Elizabethan  drama  than  he  needs  ;  that  a  proportion  of 
rubbish  survives  which  he  would  willingly  spare  ;  that  it  is  a  merciful 
dispensation  which  has  set  limits  to  his  existing  store  of  knowledge. 
But  another  view  is  taken  by  the  serious  literary  student,  who  finds 
in  Elizabethan  drama,  whatever  its  degrees  of  merit,  a  living  embodi- 
ment of  thought  and  aspiration,  of  greater  thought  and  aspiration 
than  stirred  any  previous  or  any  succeeding  age.  He  would  wish  to 
have  the  whole  at  his  command,  and  as  soon  as  he  studies  all  the 
conditions  of  the  case  he  is  tempted  to  question  the  reasonableness 
of  silent  acquiescence  in  the  alleged  wholesale  loss  of  the  original 
records  of  the  Elizabethan  drama. 


II 

Shakespeare,  despite  his  supremacy  of  genius,  -  shared  much  of 
the  experience  of  his  contemporaries,  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  papers  which  were  dignified  by  his  handwriting  should  He 
submerged  in  the  same  gulf  which  has  absorbed  the  written  memorials 
of  his  colleagues.  Yet  time  has  dealt  rather  more  leniently  with  the 
labours  of  his  pen  than  with  those  of  his  fellows.  None  of  his  dramatic 
or  poetic  manuscripts  are  forthcoming ;  but  all  the  plays  and  poems 
with  which  contemporaries  credited  him  survive  in  print.  Five 
autograph  signatures  which  he  appended  to  legal  documents  are  pre- 
served in  public  institutions.  Nor  is  every  sign  of  his  private  un- 
published correspondence  wanting.  In  the  case  of  Christopher 
Marlowe  and  John  Webster — to  take,  for  example,  his  chief  rivals 
in  tragedy — no  trace  remains  of  any  scrap  of  their  penmanship.  We 
have  at  command  no  letter  which  they  received,  let  alone  any  letter 
which  they  despatched.  But  we  have  extant  testimony  in  regard  to 
two  letters  of  varying  interest  which  were  addressed  to  Shakespeare. 
One  of  these,  in  which  a  Stratford- on- Avon  neighbour  appealed  in 
moving  terms  to  the  prosperous  poet — his  '  loving  countryman ' — for 
pecuniary  assistance  on  the  25th  of  October  1598,  survived  the  dis- 
persal and  destruction  of  the  poet's  library  in  his  native  town,  and 

subject  to  Sir  Alfred  Scott-Gatty,  Garter  King-of-Arms,  who  has  generously  given 
me  Mr.  Greenstreet's  manuscript  notes  concerning  the  biography  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby  in  question. 
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passed  from  the  collection  of  a  local  Stratford  antiquary,  near  half 
a  century  ago,  into  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  of  Shakespeare's 
Birthplace.  The  evidence  respecting  a  second  letter  is  less  tangible, 
but  is  not  easily  questioned.  There  is  proof  that  Shakespeare's  godson, 
Sir  William  D'Avenant,  treasured  an  '  amicable  '  autograph  letter  of 
James  the  First  to  the  poet,  which,  like  the  Stratford  neighbour's 
appeal  of  1598,  long  wandered  among  strangers,  and  then,  less  fortu- 
nate than  that  document,  escaped  within  comparatively  recent  years 
from  public  view. 

The  fate  that  has  pursued  literary  relics  of  Elizabethan  hand- 
writing is  capable  of  no  dogmatic  exposition.  The  processes  of  devasta- 
tion and  salvation  have  for  the  most  part  worked  freakishly.  Acci- 
dent seems  to  have  regulated  our  losses  and  gains.  If  reason  had 
guided  the  event,  the  letter  to  Shakespeare  from  James  the  First 
would  have  been  guarded  with  greater  care  than  that  from  his  im- 
pecunious neighbour.  If  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  while  ex- 
cluding the  possibility  of  our  retaining  the  two,  had  left  us  to  choose 
which  one  of  the  epistles  we  should  wish,  on  historical  grounds,  to 
preserve,  the  one  which  has  been  retained  would  have  been  lost,  and 
the  one  which  has  passed  out  of  reach  would  have  been  saved. 

Chance,  which  is  the  main  operative  agent  in  archaeological  ex- 
ploration, does  not  confine  her  work,  especially  where  ancient  docu- 
ments are  in  question,  to  the  two  plain  alternatives  of  destruction 
and  conservation.  She  is  addicted  to  a  third  mode  of  procedure, 
which  is  vaguer,  more  sportive,  and  irresponsible.  It  is  this  third 
of  Chance's  methods  of  work  which  keeps  in  perpetual  glow  the  hopes 
of  seekers  after  past  records.  She  hides  papers  where  it  is  matter 
of  grave  uncertainty  whether  or  no  they  will  be  ever  looked  for. 
She  challenges  researching  posterity  to  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  and 
in  the  absence  of  well-organised  energy  can  usually  reckon  on  coming 
off  victor.  Some  recent  revelations  of  her  mysterious  activities  in 
the  way  of  concealment  well  justify  the  inquiry  whether  there  is 
likelihood  of  recovering  the  missing  letter  of  James  the  First  or  any 
other  manuscript  records  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  to 
add  to  those  which  are  accessible  at  the  moment.  Our  present  know- 
ledge about  Shakespeare  and  his  fellows  is  the  more  or  less  accidental 
outcome  of  investigation  extending  over  nearly  two  centuries.  Much 
was  discovered,  both  by  luck  and  design,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Very  valuable  additions  were  made,  in  like  variety  of  conditions,  to 
that  century's  harvest  in  the  succeeding  hundred  years.  What 
grounds  are  there  for  imagining  it  possible  that  our  documentary 
information  concerning  Shakespearean  and  other  Elizabethan 
dramatists  will  grow  in  the  century  which  has  just  opened  ? 
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III 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  any  endeavour  has 
been  devised  on  even  a  small  scale  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
Elizabethan  manuscripts  still  survive.  The  work  has  not  at  present 
gone  very  far.  In  the  Public  Record  Office  are  now  gathered  to- 
gether all  extant  archives  of  public  departments  and  law  courts,  and 
although  most  praiseworthy  and  enlightened  activity  has  of  late 
years  distinguished  the  conduct  of  that  office,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  state  that  some  million  documents  which  might  possibly  throw  more 
or  less  direct  light  on  the  conditions  of  Elizabethan  literature  and  the 
biographies  of  Elizabethan  authors  have  not  as  yet  been  examined. 

The  late  James  Orchard  Halliwell-Phillipps,  who  was  for  half  a 
century  an  indefatigable  searcher  into  Shakespeare's  biography  and 
the  dramatic  history  of  the  poet's  time,  published  in  1884, '  for  strictly 
private  circulation,'  a  pamphlet  bearing  this  title :  '  Memoranda, 
intended  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  pursuit,  to  make  searches  in  the  Public  Record  Office  on  the 
chance  of  discovering  new  facts  respecting  Shakespeare  and  the 
contemporary  stage.'  Halliwell-Phillipps  did  all  that  one  investigator 
could  do  single-handed  in  the  way  of  exploration  among  Elizabethan 
manuscripts,  and  by  his  vigorous  efforts  he  recovered  much  of 
value  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  But  he 
recognised  towards  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  had  only  picked  up 
a  few  pebbles  from  a  beach  of  almost  illimitable  dimensions,  and 
that  an  army  of  workers  was  required  to  exhaust  the  area  of  search 
in  one  depository  alone.  His  valuable  little  volume  of  hints  for  the 
use  of  Shakespearean  amateurs  at  the  Public  Record  Office  fell  still- 
born from  the  press,  and  the  seed  has  not  yet  fructified. 

Halliwell-Phillipps  specified  thirty  items,  respecting  most  of  which 
information  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  lurk  in  hitherto  un- 
explored recesses  of  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  themes  of  research 
which  he  proposed  for  amateurs  were  for  the  most  part  law-suits,  in 
which  Shakespeare  or  his  friends  or  neighbours  were  known  to  have 
taken  part,  and  of  which  the  full  records  have  not  hitherto  come  to 
light.  Some  of  these  suits  are  noticed  in  records  of  the  Corporation 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  with  an  intimation  that  they  were  tried  out  in 
some  High  Court  in  London.  The  actors  and  dramatic  authors  of 
Shakespeare's  day  and  their  early  successors  were  litigiously  inclined, 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  were  a  thorough  examination  made 
of  all  the  documents  respecting  their  legal  quarrels  which  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  on  the  shelves  of  the  Record  Office,  many  points  of 
obscurity  in  the  history  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  would  be  removed. 
Moreover,  the  relations  of  Elizabethan  actors  with  the  State  were 
closer  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Throughout  Elizabeth's  reign 
dramatists  and  players  were  largely  controlled  by  an  officer  of  the 
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Royal  Court  known  as  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  who  belonged  to'the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  department,  and  transacted  a  large  financial 
business  with  actors  and  playwrights  through  the  Audit  Office.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  part  of  the  archives  of  the  Audit  Office  were 
scattered  to  the  winds  when,  in  accordance  with  the  thoughtless 
ignorance  then  in  vogue,  they  were  carried  from  Somerset  House 
to  the  Public  Record  Office  in  Chancery  Lane,  in  open  carts,  forty 
or  more  years  since.  Fragments  of  books  and  papers,  however,  of 
various  Masters  of  the  Revels  during  Shakespeare's  generation — 
Edmund  Tilney,  Sir  George  Buc,  and  Sir  Henry  Herbert — have 
been  discovered  from  time  to  time  among  the  Public  Records,  or  in 
private  manuscript  collections.  It  is  clear  from  our  accessible  know- . 
ledge  that  the  Masters'  notes  embody  an  unimpeachable  chronicle 
of  the  whole  course  of  Elizabethan  dramatic  history.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  most  of  their  office-books  were  in  existence  little  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Larger  portions  of  them  than  have  yet  come  to 
light  may  well  survive  in  the  Record  Office  among  legal  papers  con- 
cerning suits  in  which  they  are  reported  to  have  been  exhibited  as 
evidence.  A  persistent  and  elaborate  organised  search  might  exhume 
them  from  the  masses  of  papers  under  which  they  may  now  lie  buried. 

The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  which  was  formed  in 
1869,  has  unearthed  and  reported  upon  many  collections  of  Eliza- 
bethan documents  in  private  hands.  At  the  outset  the  work  of  the 
Commission  was  not  very  thoroughly  done,  and  the  early  results  were 
disappointing.  A  vast  improvement  has  characterised  the  later 
operations  of  the  Commissioners.  The  recent  reports  are  full  and 
detailed,  and  have  rendered  infinite  service  to  historical  s'udy. 

Among  the  difficulties  which  the  Commissioners  always  have  to 
face  is  the  extreme  carelessness  of  many  past  owners  of  manuscript 
collections,  who  made  no  effort  to  preserve  their  papers  from  the 
ravages  of  damp  or  decay.  A  typical  account  of  the  perils  which 
threaten  private  MS.  collections  of  inestimable  historical  value  is 
given  by  the  present  efficient  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records, 
Sir  Henry  Maxwell-Lyte,  in  the  report  of  the  examination  which  he 
undertook  in  1885  of  the  archives  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  ancient 
family  at  Belvoir  Castle.  On  an  early  visit  Sir  Henry,  although  he 
found  in  the  muniment-room  a  rich  series  of  papers,  felt  surprised 
that  few  or  no  letters  were  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  during  which 
the  Earls  of  Rutland  played  a  prominent  part  in  social,  political,  and 
military  affairs.  A  disused  lumber-room  subsequently  revealed  a 
number  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  documents  of  historic 
importance,  and  among  these  lurked  a  key  bearing  the  significant 
label,  '  Key  of  old  writings  over  stable.'  The  rest  of  the  story  must 
be  told  in  Sir  Henry's  own  graphic  words  : 

I  accordingly  repaired  to  the  stables,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  Castle  stands,  and  there,  in  a  loft  under  the  roof,  discovered  a  vast 
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mass  of  old  papers.  No  one  had  entered  the  room  for  some  years,  a  curtain  of 
cobwebs  hung  from  the  rafters,  and  the  floor  was  so  covered  with  documents, 
piled  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  that  at  first  there  was  scarcely  standing- 
room.  Over  everything  there  was  a  thick  layer  of  broken  plaster  and  dirt, 
which  made  white  paper  undistinguishable  from  brown.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  half -hour  I  found  a  holograph  letter  of  Lord  Burghley,  a  military  petition 
addressed  to  the  Marquess  of  Granby  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  and  a 
letter  from  Charles  James  Fox.  The  discovery  of  these  three  representative 
papers  in  close  contiguity  tended  to  show  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
examine  the  whole  mass.  At  this  stage  a  labourer  was  called  in  to  assist  in  the 
manual  work  of  separating  the  manuscripts  from  the  printed  matter,  which 
consisted  of  pamphlets,  almanacs,  parliamentary  papers,  catalogues,  and  files  of 
newspapers  coming  down  to  the  year  1820.  This  disturbance  of  the  surface 
caused  a  horrible  stench,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  loft  had 
been  tenanted  by  rats,  who  had  done  lasting  damage  to  valuable  MSS.  by 
gnawing  and  staining  them.  Some  documents  had  been  reduced  to  powder, 
others  had  lost  their  dates  or  their  signatures.  The  centre  of  a  long  letter  in 
the  hand  of  Kobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  had  entirely  disappeared.  Those 
that  remained  were  of  a  very  varied  character.  A  deed  of  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second  was  found  among  some  granary  accounts  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
gossiping  letters  from  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  among  modern  vouchers.  Letters 
to  Henry  Vernon  of  Haddon  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  Kings  Edward  the  Fourth,  Richard  the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Seventh, 
written  on  paper  and  folded  very  small,  lay  hidden  between  large  leases  engrossed 
on  thick  parchment.'2 

In  another  room  over  the  stables  at  Belvoir  a  further  packet  of 
letters  of  early  date  were  found,  and  many  boxes  concealing  similar 
treasure  came  to  light  in  the  private  apartments  of  the  castle.*  In 
the  result  a  vast  mass  of  historical  material  was  rescued  from  oblivion, 
and  though  decay  had  gone  far,  it  was  happily  arrested  through  the 
energy  and  sagacity  of  Sir  Henry  Maxwell-Lyte,  with  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland.  The  Calendar  of  the 
Rutland  Manuscripts,  which  Sir  Henry  Maxwell-Lyte  and  his  assistants 
have  lately  completed  for  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  is 
a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  historical  student.  It  illumines  many  dark 
places  in  Elizabethan  history,  and  supplies  occasional  illustrations  of 
Elizabethan  dramatic  and  other  literature,  which  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  of  material  importance. 

Curtains  of  cobwebs,  thick  layers  of  dust,  the  corrosion  of  damp, 
the  voracity  of  rats  and  mice  threaten  at  the  moment  many  collections 
of  Elizabethan  manuscripts,  much  as  they  threatened  the  Rutland 
archives  in  the  Belvoir  stables  in  1885.  The  muniments  of  many 
cathedrals,  of  diocesan  registries,  of  ancient  municipalities,  of  solicitors' 
offices,  as  well  as  of  private  families,  are  in  crying  need  of  thorough 
examination  and  protection.  It  is  on  an  extension  of  the  work  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  that  the  hopes  of  investigators 
into  Elizabethan  literary  history  must  mainly  depend,  if  Time's  depre- 

*  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  :  Twelfth  Eeport,  Appendix,  Pt.  IV.  The 
Manuscripts  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Eutland,  G.C.B.,  preserved  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
vol.  i.  pp.  v-vi. 
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dations  are  to  be  stayed.  Were  it  possible  for  the  Commissioners  to 
institute  a  really  rigorous  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  condition 
and  character  of  all  written  documents  of  the  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean 
era,  wherever  they  be  located,  we  might  yet  defeat  *  the  supinity  of 
elder  days.'  Vigilant  watch  should  be  kept,  too,  throughout  the 
country  on  the  sale  of  contents  of  old  houses.  In  the  sight  of  the 
uninformed,  old  manuscripts  are  of  small  value,  and  are  often  sacri- 
ficed at  the  price  of  rubbish  or  waste-paper.  Even  in  the  London 
sale-rooms  of  the  great  auctioneers  of  literary  property,  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century  manuscripts  excite  little  interest,  and  frequently 
escape  expert  examination.  It  would  be  well  if  some  regulations  were 
devised  under  official  authority  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion, whereby  due  note  were  taken  of  all  old  manuscripts  destined  for 
dispersal  at  public  auction.  Research  in  this  and  all  other  directions 
must  needs  be  conceived  in  a  speculative  spirit,  and  will  often  prove 
abortive.  But  the  theory  of  probabilities  justifies  the  expectation  that 
a  rigorous  inquisition,  conducted  on  a  large  scale  and  on  similar  lines  to 
those  expeditions  which  have  recovered  monuments  of  ancient  art  in 
Eastern  Europe,  might  bear  fruit,  whereby  English  literature  and 
scholarship  would  benefit.  The  longer  the  definite  organisation  of  some 
such  effort  is  delayed,  the  smaller  grows  the  likelihood  of  successful 
discovery.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  exploration  will  be  fitly 
organised  before  the  ravages  of  decay  extend  beyond  their  present 
limits.  At  any  rate,  we  ought  no  longer  to  suffer  private  or  semi-private 
owners  to  obliterate  without  protest  traces  of  the  past.  '  'Tis  time,' 
in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  words,  '  to  observe  occurrences,  and  to  let 
nothing  remarkable  escape  us.' 

IV 

As  far  as  Shakespearean  research  is^concerned,  the  omens  for 
effective  results  of  an  organised  voyage  of  discovery  are  favourable. 
There  have  lately  come  to  light  no  fewer  than  five  contemporary  manu- 
script notices  of  Shakespeare  which  have  hitherto  eluded  attention. 
Two  of  these  five  discoveries  were  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year, 
and  all  were  revealed  within  the  present  century.  Another  promising 
characteristic  which  these  '  new '  pieces  of  evidence  have  in  common  is 
the  accidental  manner  of  their  emergence  from  oblivion.  None  were  the 
result  of  search  which  was  deliberately  undertaken  with  a  view  to  extend- 
ing knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  biography.  If  these  c  new '  references 
serve  no  other  purpose,  they  summarily  prove  that  documentary 
stores,  which  conceal  contemporary  mentions  of  Shakespeare's  name, 
have  as  yet  escaped  the  notice  of  the  inquirer,  and  that  the  field  of 
exploration  is  very  far  indeed  from  exhausted. 

A  preliminary  warning  is  essential.  Antiquarian  zeal  must  not 
be  suffered  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  these  recent  discoveries,  any 
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more  than  literary  dilettantism  must  be  allowed  to  exercise  un- 
checked its  faculty  of  scorn  for  the  fruits  of  minute  research.  No 
autograph  letter,  poem,  or  play  is  among  these  '  new  '  finds  ;  they  are 
all  mere  rushlights  in  the  biographer's  or  literary  student's  firmament. 
The  popular  mind  is  naturally  impatient  of  detached  scraps  of  know- 
ledge which  give  no  suggestion  of  illuminating  generalisations.  But 
the  mind  of  the  biographical  or  literary  investigator  must,  if  he  is 
to  advance  in  knowledge  at  all,  habituate  itself  to  a  different  out- 
look. He  must  cherish  the  scientific  spirit  which  forbids  the  neglect 
of  any  piece  of  evidence,  however  small  or  apparently  insignificant, 
until  he  has  closely  examined  it ;  he  must  scan  it,  too,  alike  in  iso- 
lation and  in  relation  to  the  whole  body  of  extant  testimony.  From 
a  single  mysterious  bone  of  some  unknown  animal  the  biologist  has 
reconstructed  the  skeleton  of  an  extinct  species  of  animal  life.  The 
biographical  student  usually  works  in  less  responsive  material  than 
the  biologist.  But  it  is  at  his  peril  that  he  omits  to  probe  the 
faintest  documentary  hint  affecting  the  humblest  experience  of  any 
undying  hero  of  the  past. 

Such  reflections  can  alone  place  the  five  recently  recovered  manu- 
script references  to  Shakespeare  in  a  just  perspective.  I  propose  to 
set  forth  these  '  new  '  notices  in  the  order  into  which  they  fall  chrono- 
logically among  the  hitherto  recorded  events  of  Shakespeare's  life. 

Although  heredity,  so  far  as  the  results  of  present  investigation 
go,  fails  to  account  for  the  birth  of  supreme  poetic  genius,  the  biographer 
of  Shakespeare  has  often  deplored  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the 
personal  character  of  Shakespeare's  father.  A  glimmer  of  light  has 
just  been  shed  on  this  theme.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Clark,  rector  of 
Great  Leighs,  Chelmsford,  who  has  won  a  deserved  reputation  by  his 
researches  into  the  history  of  Oxford  University,  examined  some 
three  years  since  a  seventeenth-century  collection  of  books  and  papers 
which  were  bequeathed  to  the  town  of  Maldon,  in  Essex,  by  a  patriotic 
native,  Thomas  Plume.  The  testator  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  Vicar 
of  Greenwich,  and  was  also  Archdeacon  of  Rochester.  He  is  now 
only  remembered  as  founder  of  the  Plumean  Professorship  of  Astro- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Archdeacon  Plume's  bequest  to  the  town  of  Maldon  included  a 
manuscript  pocket-book  in  which,  round  about  the  year  1656,  he 
was  in  the  habit,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  of  writing  down 
anecdotes  which  amused  him  in  the  conversation  of  his  friends.  The 
stories  concerning  literary  men  which  figure  in  Plume's  pocket-book 
have  a  high  claim  to  consideration,  because  they  embody,  albeit  at 
second-hand,  the  talk  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Ben  Jonson. 
Among  Plume's  acquaintances  was  John  Hacket,  an  eminent  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  who  was  interested  in  the  drama,  and  was  long  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Ben.  Jonson's  comments  on  life  and  literature 
circulated  widely,  and  some  of  the  tales  which  Plume  associated  with 
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him  in  his  pocket-book  on  Hacket's  authority  are  recorded  else- 
where. But  one  or  two  fragments  of  Jonson's  talk  which  have 
found  their  way  into  the  Maldon  MS.  seem  peculiar  to  it.  Plume's 
notes,  which  are  scrappily  written  in  an  abbreviated  script,  supply 
two  new  statements  in  regard  to  Shakespeare,  of  which  only  one 
calls  for  full  notice  here.3 

Plume  writes  that  the  poet '  was  a  glover's  son,'  a  well-worn  state- 
ment which  calls  for  no  comment.  He  proceeds  thus  (I  expand  the 
abbreviations) :  '  S[i]r  John  Mennes  saw  once  his  old  f[athe]r  in  h[is] 
shop — a  merry  cheeked  old  man  th[a]t  s[ai]d  "  Will  was  a  g[oo]d 
Honfest]  Fellow,  but  he  darest  h[ave]  crackt  a  jeast  w[i]th  him  at 
any  time." 

This  entry  requires  some  annotation.  It  is  not  easy  to  identify 
Sir  John  Mennes.  Chronology  seems  to  differentiate  him  from  Sir 
John  Mennes,  the  admiral  and  versifier  of  Charles  the  First's  reign, 
who  was  only  two  years  old  when  Shakespeare's  father  died.  But  it 
may  well  be  that  the  story  was  related  by  Sir  John  Mennes,  who 
mingled  freely  in  literary  society  in  the  generation  following  Shake- 
speare's death,  and  that  Plume  hastily  and  inaccurately  credited 
him  with  an  experience  which  in  Sir  John's  conversation  he  assigned 
to  some  other.  At  any  rate,  Plume's  note  preserves  a  personal  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet's  father  which  belongs  to  nearly  contemporary  gossip, 
and  is  the  only  personal  reminiscence  of  him  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. That  John  Shakespeare  should  have  been  '  a  merry  cheeked 
old  man '  fully  harmonises  with  all  we  know  of  the  son's  faculty  for 
gaiety.  That  father  and  son  should  have  cracked  jests  with  one 
another,  and  that  the  older  man  should  have  reckoned  himself  a 
match  in  repartee  for  the  younger,  sets  their  mutual  relations  in  an 
amiable  light.  There  is  testimony  of  a  sort  to  the  poet's  character 
in  his  father's  reported  description  of  him  as  '  a  good  honest  fellow.' 

The  second  new  reference  concerns  the  earlier  years  of  Shakespeare's 

8  Plume's  second  mention  of  Shakespeare  may  be  relegated  to  a  footnote.  I 
shows  the  poet  in  a  frivolous  and  undignified  mood,  which  can  be  readily  paralleled 
in  other  anecdotal  reminiscences  of  him.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  it  was  a 
common  .sport  for  wits  at  social  meetings  of  the  period  to  suggest  impromptu  epitaphs 
for  themselves  and  their  companions.  Ben  Jonson  gave  his  Scottish  friend,  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  examples  of  how  the  unimpressive  game  was  played  at  his  own 
expense.  When  recording  Jonson's  conversation,  Drummond  relates  that  one  of  the 
epitaphs  suggested  for  Jonson  at  a  social  gathering  ran,  according  to  his  own  account, 
thus: 

Here  lyes  honest  Ben 

That  had  not  a  beard  on  his  chen. 

Plume  independently  quotes  on  Hacket's  authority  another  of  the  mock  epitaphs  on 
Ben  to  like  effect : 

Here  lies  Benjamin  .  .  .  w[it]h  littl  hair  up[on]  his  chin 

Who  w[hi]l[e]  he  lived  w[as]  a  slow  th[ing],  and  now  he  is  d[ea]d  is  nothpng]. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses,  but  Plume  asserts  that  the  foolish 
effusion  was  an  impromptu  jest  of  Jonson'a  friend, '  Shakesp[ea]r[e].' 

3  B  2 
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sojourn  in  London.  Early  in  March  1904  a  more  thorough  search 
at  the  Public  Record  Office  than  had  yet  been  undertaken  into  the 
accounts  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  collection  in  London  of  a 
subsidy  granted  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  one  of  her  later  Parliaments, 
revealed  a  new  mention  of  Shakespeare's  name  in  the  capacity  of  tax- 
payer, and  finally  settled  a  doubt  as  to  his  early  place  of  residence  in 
the  metropolis.  A  document  was  already  known,  showing  that  one 
William  Shakespeare,  inhabitant  of  a  tenement  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Helen's,  in  Bishopsgate,  stood  indebted  to  the  tax-collectors  in  October 
1598  to  the  amount  of  13s.  4d.,  which  sum  was  levied  on  goods  valued 
at  5Z.  But  there  was  nothing  in  that  paper  to  identify  this  defaulter 
with  the  dramatist,  who,  according  to  other  information,  was  living 
at  the  time  in  Southwark.  A  newly  discovered  entry  in  the  Sub- 
sidy Rolls,  dated  the  15th  of  November,  1597,  now  proves  that 
the  same  William  Shakespeare  was  returned  at  an  earlier  period,  in 
October  1596,  as  a  defaulter  for  another,  and  a  smaller,  tax  of  5s. ; 
this  had  also  been  levied  on  his  goods  in  St.  Helen's.  The  c  new ' 
record  bears,  moreover,  an  annotation,  of  a  little  later  date,  to  the 
effect  that  the  defaulter  had  removed  from  Bishopsgate  to  the  Liberty 
of  the  Clink  in  Southwark,  of  which  the  supreme  landlord  was  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Bishopsgate  levy  of  October  1596,  as 
well  as  that  of  October  1598,  is  now  shown  to  have  been  based  on  an 
old  assessment  made  as  early  as  1593  or  1594,  and  payment  was 
obviously  sought  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  had 
already  left  St.  Helen's  for  South  London.  It  would  seem  from  the 
4  new '  evidence  that  the  attention  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's 
officials  was  directed  to  the  default,  and  that  through  them  Shake- 
speare, with  great  magnanimity,  ultimately  paid,  after  he  had  crossed 
the  Thames,  all  that  was  claimed  in  respect  of  his  Bishopsgate 
lodging.4  There  has  never  been  any  question  that  at  the  midmost 
period  of  his  London  career  the  dramatist  resided  in  Southwark, 
which  was  then  the  chief  centre  of  theatrical  life.  It  is  now  placed 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  he  migrated  thither  from  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  a  district  within  easy  walking  distance  of  Shoreditch, 
which  preceded  Southwark  as  the  leading  theatrical  quarter  of 
London. 

The  third  c  new '  reference  concerns  that  apparently  paradoxical 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare's  father  to  obtain,  when  his 
affairs  were  much  embarrassed,  the  valueless  luxury  of  a  coat-of-arms. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  inspirer  of  the  transaction,  which  involved  an 
unremunerative  outlay,  was  the  dramatist,  the  old  man's  eldest  son. 
Echoes  of  the  storm  of  contempt  which  assailed  the  Heralds'  College 
on  account  of  its  easy-going  complacency  in  granting  this  and  like 

4  These  discoveries  were  due  to  Messrs.  Montague  S.  Giuseppi,  E.  E.  G.  Kirk,  and 
E.  F.  Kirk,  of  the  Public  Eecord  Office.  They  were  first  publicly  described  by 
Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  in  a  letter  to  the  Athenaum  for  the  16th  of  March,  1904. 
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applications  are  heard  in  the  pages  of  many  of  Shakespeare's  bio- 
graphers. But  some  manuscript  indictments  of  the  college  in  Shake- 
speare's day,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  known  or  consulted, 
define  with  greater  precision  than  before  the  allegations  aimed  at 
Shakespeare's  heraldic  venture,  and  suggest  its  predisposing  causes. 

Two  manuscripts  on  the  subject  have  been  courteously  lent  me  for 
my  perusal  by  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Co.,  of  Pall  Mall  Place.  Both  may 
confidently  be  ascribed  to  the  year  1599.  The  first  of  them  bears 
this  title:  'A  brieff  Discourse  of  ye  causes  of  Discord  amongst  ye 
Officers  of  arms  and  of  the  great  abuses  and  absurdities  com[m]ited 
by  [heraldic]  painters  to  the  great  prejudice  and  hindrance  of  the  same 
office.' 

This  little  paper  book  of  eighteen  leaves  is  an  elaborate  exposure 
of  current  heraldic  scandals  in  the  handwriting  of  William  Smith, 
Rouge  Dragon.     The  writer  dedicates  his  work  to  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  K.G.,  a  Commissioner  for  the  office  of  Earl-Marshal, 
the  chief  controller  of  the  College  of  Arms,,    Smith  makes  no  mention 
of  Shakespeare  ;  but  he  pertinently  illustrates  the  strange  negotiation 
with  the  Heralds'  College,  in  which  Shakespeare  took  part.    Smith 
does  not  ridicule  Shakespeare  himself,  but  he  points  his  scornful 
finger  at  two  of  Shakespeare's  closest  professional  associates,  Augus- 
tine Phillipps  and  Thomas  Pope,  comedians  of  repute,  whose  names 
figure  in  the  prefatory  list  of  '  the  principal  actors '  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  the  First  Folio.     Both  these  actors,  Smith  tells  us,  had  out- 
raged truth  and  decency  in  endeavours  to  secure  heraldic  badges  of 
gentility.     On  leaf  Sa  of  his  pamphlet,  Smith  writes  :  '  Phillipps  the 
player  had  graven  in  a  gold  ring  the  armes  of  Sr  Wm  Phillipp,  Lord 
Bardolph,  with  the  said  L.  Bardolph's  cote  quartred,  which  I  shewed 
to  Mr.  York  [i.e.  Ralph  Brooke,  a  rigorous  champion  of  heraldic 
orthodoxy],  at  a  small  graver's  shopp  in  Foster  Lane.'    Lower  down, 
on  the  same  page,  appear  these  words,  '  Pope  the  player  would  have 
no  other  armes  but  the  armes  of  Sr  Tho.  Pope,  Chancelor  of  ye  Augmen- 
tations.'   Player    Phillipps's    fraudulently    adopted    ancestor    won 
renown  at  Agincourt  in  1415.    Doubtless  the  old  warrior's  title  of 
Lord  Bardolf  or  Bardolph  received  satiric  commemoration  at  Shake- 
speare's hands  when  the  dramatist  bestowed  on  FalstafFs  red-nosed 
companion  the    name   of   his  actor-friend's    imaginary    progenitor. 
But  Shakespeare's  affectionate  relations  with  player  Phillipps  were 
only  interrupted  by  the  latter' s  death  in  1605,  when  he  bequeathed 
'  to  my  fellowe,  William  Shakespeare,  a  thirty-shilling  piece  of  gold.' 
Player  Pope's  alleged  sponsor  in  heraldry  was  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the 
courtier  and  Privy  Councillor,  who  died  without  issue  in  the  first  year 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  after  founding  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     Shake- 
speare's claim  in  his  own  heraldic  application  to  descent  from  unspecified 
persons  who  did  '  valiant  and  faithful  service  '  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
time  is  thus  seen  to  be  comparatively  modest.     The  discovery  of  the 
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charges  which  Smith  brought  against  two  of  the  dramatist's  leading 
colleagues  is  clear  proof  that  Shakespeare's  petition  to  the  Heralds' 
College  strictly  accorded  with  professional  etiquette  and  aspiration. 

The  second  of  the  two  heraldic  manuscripts  which  came  into 
my  hands  was  a  paper  book  of  seventeen  leaves,  containing  desultory 
notes  on  grants  of  arms  which  (it  was  urged  with  satiric  vehemence) 
had  been  erroneously  made  by  Sir  William  Dethick,  Garter  King, 
at  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Two  handwritings  figure 
in  these  pages,  one  of  which  I  have  not  succeeded  in  identifying ; 
but  the  other  is  the  autograph  of  Ralph  Brooke,  York  Herald,  who 
was  repeatedly  exposing  the  malpractices  of  his  colleagues.  At  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  outside  page  is  a  list  in  Brooke's  handwriting 
of  the  surnames  of  twenty-three  persons  who  are  alleged  to  have 
received  coats-of-arms  on  false  pretences.  Fourth  on  the  list  stands 
the  surname  of  '  Shakespeare,'  and  twelfth  on  the  list  stands  that  of 
'  Cowley,'  who  may  be  identified  with  Shakespeare's  actor-friend, 
Richard  Cowley,  the  creator  of  Verges  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
Unluckily  the  alleged  heraldic  offences  are  only  described  at  length 
in  the  case  of  thirteen  recent  grants,  and  Shakespeare  is  not  one  of 
those  persons  whose  delinquencies  are  set  out  in  full.  Details 
are  missing  of  the  challenges  of  the  claims  to  gentility  of  Shake- 
speare and  some  others.  But  such  indictments  as  are  unabridged 
suggest  the  grounds  on  which  Shakespeare's  title  to  coat  armour  was 
questioned  by  contemporary  criticism. 

The  censor's  general  allegation  is  that  men  of  low  birth  and  undig- 
nified employment  were  corruptly  suffered  by  the  heralds  to  credit  them- 
selves with  noble  or  highly  aristocratic  descent,  and  to  bear,  in  considera- 
tion of  large  money  payments,  coat  armour  of  respectable  antiquity. 
In  one  case  Brooke  avers  that  an  embroiderer,  calling  himself  Parr, 
who  failed  to  give  proof  of  his  right  to  that  surname,  and  who  was 
unquestionably  the  son  of  a  pedlar,  was  granted  permission  to  use 
the  crest  and  coat  of  Sir  William  Parr,  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
who  died  in  1571,  *  the  last  male  of  his  house.'  Three  other  men,  who 
were  accused  of  bribing  the  college  into  forging  pedigrees,  are  credited 
with  the  occupations  respectively  of  a  seller  of  stockings,  a  haber- 
dasher, and  a  stationer  or  printer,  while  a  fourth  offender  is  stated 
to  be  an  alien.  In  some  instances  Garter  is  charged  with  having 
pocketed  his  fee,  and  then  with  having  prudently  postponed  the 
formal  issue  of  the  promised  grant  of  arms  until  the  applicant  was 
dead.  One  feels  regret  that  Shakespeare's  name  should  (in  Brooke's 
neat  script)  ornament  the  first  leaf  of  this  manuscript  treasury  of 
scandal.  The  dramatist's  negotiation  with  the  Heralds'  College 
clearly  involved  him  in  a  widely  distributed  notoriety.  He  identified 
himself  with  the  bourgeois  ambitions  of  his  day  so  thoroughly  as 
to  risk  obscuring  in  prosaic  minds  his  true  title  to  fame. 

The  fourth  '  new '  contemporary  reference  is  probably  the  most 
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interesting  of  all.5  It  concerns  the  dramatist  in  his  declining  years. 
In  1613  he  had  retired,  as  far  as  our  existing  knowledge  goes,  from 
professional  life  to  enjoy  a  dignified  repose  in  his  native  town  of 
Stratford-on-Avon.  The  only  facts  hitherto  assigned  with  absolute 
confidence  by  his  biographers  to  that  year  are  his  purchase  of  a  house 
near  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars,  by  a  deed  dated  the  10th  of  March, 
and  his  mortgaging  of  a  part  of  the  property  next  day.  To  these 
pieces  of  documentary  evidence,  each  of  which  bears  Shakespeare's 
autograph  signature,  another  of  almost  identical  date,  although 
of  very  different  significance,  is  now  to  be  added.  On  the  31st  of 
March,  1613,  the  steward  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Kutland  paid  the  dramatist 
the  sum  of  *  forty-four  shillings  in  gold,'  for  a  semi-professional  service. 
The  circumstance  is  set  forth  in  the  Earl's  account-  or  household-books 
for  the  years  1612  and  1613,  which  are  preserved  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
and  have  been  lately  examined  and  described  for  the  first  time.  Sir 
Henry  Maxwell-Lyte,  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Stevenson,  the  historical  scholar,  have  calendared  them  for  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  The  entry  concerning  Shake- 
speare in  the  Belvoir  Household  Book  runs  :  '  Item  31  Martij  to 
Mr.  Shakspeare  in  gold  about  my  Lordes  Impreso  xliiijs.  To 
Richard  Burbadge  for  paynting  and  making  yt  in  gold  xliiijs. 
[Total]  viij11  viijV  It  thus  appears  that  the  dramatist  joined  with 
his  friend  and  actor-colleague,  Richard  Burbage,  in  designing  for 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  was  a  very  close  associate  of  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  an  '  impresa,'  i.e.  a  semi -heraldic  pictorial 
badge  with  an  attached  motto,  by  which  men  of  fashion  set  at  the 
time  much  store.  Elizabethan  men  of  letters,  in  imitation  of  their 
Italian  contemporaries,  habitually  applied  their  ingenuity  to  the  in- 
vention of  such  fantastic  devices  for  their  patrons  and  for  themselves. 
Ben  Jonson  was  proud  of  an  c  impresa '  that  he  had  designed  for  him- 
self. Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  reckoned  an  expert  in  the  pursuit.  Samuel 
Daniel  translated  an  Italian  treatise  on  it,  with  abundance  of  original 
illustration.  No  Elizabethan  writer  deemed  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  identify  himself  with  the  prevailing  taste.  The  sixth  Earl  of 
Rutland  solicited  the  aid  of  Shakespeare  and  Burbage  in  designing 
an  '  impresa '  for  an  occasion  of  great  importance  in  his  career.  It  was 
to  adorn  his  shield  at  a  spectacular  tournament  of  noblemen  to  be 
holden  at  Whitehall  on  the  24th  of  March,  1613,  soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  earldom.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  noted,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  the  brilliance  of  the  noble 
j ousters'  'imprese,'  but  unluckily  neither  Wotton  nor  anyone  else 
described  the  details  of  Shakespeare's  invention  for  the  Earl  of 

3  This  discovery  was  first  announced  in  the  Times  newspaper  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1905.  The  entry  concerning  Shakespeare  is  printed  in  The  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission's  Report  on  the  Historical  Manuscripts  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
vol.  iv.  p.  494. 
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Rutland.  It  has  been  long  known  that  Burbage  was  a  skilful  painter  ; 
an  authentic  specimen  of  his  brush  is  in  the  picture  gallery  of  Dulwich 
College.  Elizabethan  actors,  like  Elizabethan  authors,  were  men  of 
exceptional  versatility ;  they  combined  capacity  for  the  highest  possible 
achievement  in  their  profession  with  zeal  for  the  trivial  sports  of 
fashion.  The  service  which  Shakespeare  rendered  the  Earl  of  Rut- 
land in  March  1613  vividly  illustrates  the  closeness  of  the  tie  which 
bound  the  poet  to  his  age. 

The  fifth  '  new '  reference  to  Shakespeare  concerns  his  last  year 
of  life,  and  it  sheds  a  new  nicker  of  light  on  Shakespeare's  experience 
as  owner  of  property  in  Blackfriars  where  he  bought  a  house  two 
years  before.  Mr.  C.  W.  Wallace,  a  professor  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  discovered  last  autumn,  at  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
London,  three  previously  unknown  documents  in  a  Chancery  suit  touch- 
ing the  ownership  of  lands  and  houses  in  Blackfriars.6  In  two  of  these 
official  papers  Shakespeare's  name  figures  as  that  of  plaintiff,  together 
with  six  other  persons,  all  of  whom  were  of  good  social  position.  The 
papers  belong  to  a  subsidiary  or  complemental  stage  of  some  litigation 
of  which  the  full  story  is  still  to  seek.  The  earliest  of  the  three  '  new  ' 
documents  is  dated  the  26th  of  April,  1615 — one  year  lacking  three 
days  before  the  poet's  death ;  it  is  '  a  bill  of  complaint '  or  petition 
addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Chancellor,  by  'Willyam 
Shakespere  gent '  (jointly  with  Sir  Thomas  Bendish,  baronet,  Edward 
Newport  and  William  Thoresbie,  esquires,  Robert  Dormer,  esquire,  and 
Marie  his  wife  and  Richard  Bacon,  citizen  of  London) ;  the  Chancellor's 
'  orators '  pray  him  to  compel  one  Matthew  Bacon  to  deliver  up  to 
them  a  number  of  '  letters  patent,  deeds,  evidences,  charters  and 
writings,'  which,  it  is  alleged,  are  wrongfully  detained  by  him  and 
concern  their  title  to  various  houses  and  lands '  within  the  precinct  of 
Blackfriars  in  the  City  of  London  or  county  of  Middlesex.'  The  second 
document,  which  is  dated  the  15th  of  May,  is  the  answer  of  the  defendant 
Matthew  Bacon  ;  he  does  not  dispute  the  right  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
six  other  complainants  to  the  property  in  question,  and  he  admits 
that  a  collection  of  deeds  came  into  his  hands  on  the  recent  death  of 
his  mother  ;  but  he  denies  precise  knowledge  of  their  contents  and  all 
obligation  to  part  with  them.  The  final  document,  which  is  dated 
the  22nd  of  May,  is  the  decree  of  the  court  directing  the  surrender  of 
the  papers  to  Sir  Thomas  Bendish,  Edward  Newport,  and  the  other 
petitioners.  The  houses  and  lands  involved  in  the  dispute  are  suffici- 
ently described  for  legal  purposes ;  but  specific  detail,  which  would 
render  their  exact  sites  identifiable,  is  wanting.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Shakespeare  were  a  party  to  the  litigation  in  respect  of 
property  owned  by  the  acting  company  at  Blackfriars  Theatre,  of 
which  he  was  long  a  leading  member  and  shareholder,  or  in  regard  to 

8  Full  copies  were  printed  in  the  Standard  newspaper  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1905,  and  again  in  Englische  Studien  for  April  1906. 
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that  house  in  the  neighbourhood  which  he  privately  acquired  in  1613. 
But  Mr.  Wallace's  discovery  makes  it  clear  that  Shakespeare's  retire- 
ment from  the  active  business  of  life  in  his  last  years  was  less  com- 
plete than  has  been  hitherto  assumed.  He  could  not  have  been  a 
party  to  this  suit  against  Matthew  Bacon  without  his  specific  consent 
and  some  active  correspondence  with  his  co-plaintiffs. 


Although  my  present  theme  deals  with  the  chance  of  discovering 
further  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  and  his  friends  from  manuscript 
sources,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  early  printed  editions 
of-  works  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  are  lost  for  the 
present,  and  an  organised  search  might  be  expected  to  facilitate  their 
recovery,  no  less  than  the  recovery  of  manuscript  memorials.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  Shakespeare's  plays  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
and  As  You  Like  It  were  printed  in  his  lifetime.  But  no  copy  of  either 
has  yet  been  found.  The  accepted  text  is  derived  in  each  case  from 
the  First  Folio  collection  of  his  plays,  which  was  published  seven 
years  after  his  death.  It  is  in  the  editions  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
which  issued  from  the  printing  press  while  he  yet  lived  that  we  come, 
despite  their  typographical  imperfections,  nearest  his  personality,  and 
no  right-minded  Shakespearean  student  would  spare  effort  in  an 
organised  endeavour  to  fill  admitted  gaps  in  the  great  series.  There 
is  lively  encouragement  for  the  explorer  in  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  course  of  1904  two  works  by  Elizabethan  authors,  which 
bibliographers  had  come  to  regard  as  vanished  for  ever,  leapt  to  light. 
The  provenance  of  their  reappearance  is  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
The  discovery  took  place,  not  in  England,  but  in  foreign  countries, 
in  Sweden  and  in  Germany  respectively. 

The  earlier  discovery  was  of  a  Shakespearean  quarto — of  the  first 
edition  of  the  play  of  Titus  Andronicus  — which  was  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare in  his  lifetime  without  hesitation,  though  his  full  responsi- 
bility may  well  be  questioned.  There  is  documentary  evidence  in  the 
Stationers'  Company's  Register  that  this  work  was  published  in  1594, 
and  nearly  a  century  later,  in  1691,  a  writer  on  stage  history,  Gerard 
Langbaine,  referred  to  an  edition  of  the  piece  bearing  the  date  of 
1594,  in  language  which  justified  the  assumption  that  he  had  inspected 
a  copy.  But  between  the  years  1691  and  1904  no  bibliographer, 
no  librarian,  no  collector,  no  Shakespearean  critic,  no  editor  found 
himself  in  a  position,  in  spite  of  all  endeavour,  to  repeat  Lang- 
baine's  experience.  However,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1904,  a  Swedish 
gentleman  of  Scottish  descent,  living  in  the  town  of  Lund,  showed  to 
the  municipal  librarian  there  a  neglected  volume  which  had  long  been 
in  the  possession  of  his  family.  This  volume  proved  to  be  the  missing 
quarto  of  Titus  Andronicus,  bearing  the  date  of  1594.  It  is  the  only 
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copy  that  is  known  to  be  in  existence,  but  others  will  doubtless  be  yet 
discovered.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  regrettable  to  add  that  this  book, 
which  was  found  in  Sweden,  immediately  passed  through  a  London 
dealer  into  the  hands  of  an  American  collector,  who  readily  paid  for  it 
the  sum  of  2,000/. 

Of  a  less  important  piece  of  literature  precisely  the  same  story 
has  to  be  told,  and  it  also  unfolded  itself  in  the  course  of  the  year  1904. 
One  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  Samuel  Rowlands,  who  made 
some  reputation  in  his  day  as  a  writer  of  both  religious  and  satiric 
verse,  is  known  from  the  extant  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
in  London  to  have  written  and  published  in  he  year  1617  a  poem 
called  The  Bride.  But  during  the  succeeding  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  years  such  attempts  as  were  made  by  bibliographers  to 
obtain  access  to  any  copy  failed  completely.  In  1904,  however,  an 
exemplar  was  advertised  in  the  catalogue  of  a  German  bookseller. 
Again  this  volume  failed  to  secure  an  English  home.  It  was  acquired 
by  the  librarian  of  Harvard  University  for  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  has  just  been  for  the  first  time 
printed  at  Boston. 

The  fate  of  these  two  recovered  Elizabethan  volumes  suggests 
two  concluding  morals.  Both  books  were  discovered  in  foreign 
countries  of  Europe,  and  as  soon  as  the  two  discoveries  were  announced 
both  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Thence  it  follows,  in  the.  first  place,  that 
the  range  of  exploration  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  Shakespearean 
or  Elizabethan  treasures  should  not  be  wholly  confined  to  home 
preserves.  There  are  treasuries  of  old  books  and  manuscripts  on  the 
Continent  which  should  be  included  in  a  systematic  survey.  Secondly, 
he  eager  activity  of  the  American  student  and  collector,  which  seems 
at  the  moment  to  excel  the  energy  of  his  English  brother,  demands  full 
recognition  it  would  be  well  to  enlist  the  alert  enthusiasm  which  now 
distinguishes  Shakespearean  study  throughout  the  United  States  in 
support  of  any  thoroughly  organised  search  for  the  extension  of 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries. 
It  ought  to  be  easy  to  devise  a  scheme  to  which  both  peoples  should 
lend  a  hand.  It  matters  little  how  the  honours  or  profits  of  war  be 
divided  between  the  two  branches  of  the  English-speaking  race.  It 
is  '  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here '  that  the  exploring  campaign 
should  yield  spoils  which  might  prove  of  service  and  interest  to  all 
the  civilised  world. 

SIDNEY  LEE. 


1906 


EUGENICS  AND  ST.    VALENTINE 


DURING  recent  years  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  race,  and  more 
especially  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  has  been  brought  before 
us  in  a  way  it  has  never  been  brought  before.  Half  a  century  ago 
the  English-speaking  countries  of  the  world  found  themselves  de- 
veloping so  rapidly  in  wealth,  prosperity,  and  population  that  it 
seemed  to  them  for  the  moment  that  the  whole  earth  was  their  heritage, 
and  that  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  would  sooner  or  later  be 
hopelessly  submerged.  Such  a  view  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 
On  the  one  hand,  in  the  smaller  countries  there  has  been  a  growing 
movement  of  nationalism,  an  impulse  to  resist  external  invading 
forces  of  every  kind,  and  to  cherish  national  languages  and  national 
literatures.  On  the  other  hand,  an  entirely  different  tendency  is  now 
seen  in  the  birth-rates  of  the  large  countries  which  seemed  about  to 
swallow  the  others.  The  great  expansive  movement  is  over.  Whereas 
fifty  years  ago  France  seemed  to  present  a  striking  contrast  to  other 
countries  in  her  low  and  gradually  falling  birth-rate,  to-day,  though 
she  has  herself  now  almost  reached  a  stationary  position,  France  is 
seen  merely  to  have  been  the  leader  in  a  movement  which  is  common 
to  all  the  more  highly  civilised  nations.  They  are  all  now  moving 
rapidly  in  the  direction  in  which  she  moved  slowly.  More  strikingly 
than  anywhere  is  this  movement  witnessed  in  the  English-speaking 
countries,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  In  England,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  the  birth- 
rate, more  especially  of  the  so-called  '  Anglo-Saxon '  elements 
of  the  population,  is  rapidly  falling.  Here  and  there  it  has  already 
fallen  lower  than  in  France,  and  in  those  lands  in  which  there  is  the 
highest  general  level  of  prosperity  (as  we  may  see  in  New  Zealand) 
we  find  the  most  marked  tendency  to  a  low  birth-rate.  The  belief 
that  the  '  Anglo-Saxon '  would  increase  and  multiply  till  he  covered 
the  whole  earth  now  belongs  to  the  past. 

There  are  always  people  who  seem  anxious  to  dash  their  heads 
against  a  wall — fortunately,  it  is  true,  usually  people  whose  heads 
are  not  likely  to  be  damaged  in  the  process — and  it  was  inevitable 
that  this  movement,  world-wide  as  it  is,  should  call  forth  energetic 
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protests  from  those  who  still  cling  to  the  notion  of  an  English-speaking 
world  empire.  There  has  thus  been  much  vigorous  preaching  against 
*  race  suicide.'  But  whatever  the  causes  of  the  declining  birth-rate 
may  be — and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  question  that  is 
more  complex  than  many  people  imagine — it  is  certain  that  even 
when  they  are  within  our  control  they  are  of  far  too  intimate  a 
character  for  the  public  moralist  to  be  permitted  to  touch  them. 
It  has  to  be  recognised  that  we  are  here  in  the  presence,  not  of  a 
merely  local  or  temporary  tendency  which  might  be  shaken  off  with 
an  effort,  but  of  a  great  fundamental  law  of  civilisation ;  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  encountered  it  in  our  own  race  merely  means  that 
we  are  reaching  a  fairly  high  stage  of  civilisation.  It  is  far  from  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  the  same  phenomenon  has 
been  witnessed.  It  was  seen  in  imperial  Rome ;  it  was  seen,  again, 
in  the  '  Protestant  Rome,'  Geneva.  Here  were  gathered  together  an 
exceedingly  fine  race  of  people,  the  flower  of  Protestant  France, 
people  of  the  highest  mental  and  moral  distinction,  and  the  birth- 
rate fell  steadily.  Vice  and  virtue  alike  avail  nothing  in  this  field. 
With  high  civilisation  fertility  inevitably  diminishes,  sterility  inevit- 
ably increases. 

II 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  new  ideal 
should  begin  to  flash  before  men's  eyes.  If  the  ideal  of  quantity  is 
lost  to  us,  why  not  seek  the  ideal  of  quality  ?  We  know  that  the  old 
rule, '  Increase  and  multiply,'  meant  a  vast  amount  of  infant  mortality, 
of  starvation,  of  chronic  disease,  of  widespread  misery.  In  abandoning 
that  rule,  as  we  have  been  forced  to  do,  are  we  not  now  left  free  to 
seek  that  our  children,  though  few,  should  be  at  all  events  fit,  the 
finest,  alike  in  physical  and  psychical  constitution,  that  the  world 
has  seen  ? 

Thus  has  come  about  the  recent  expansion  of  that  conception  of 
eugenics — or  the  science  and  art  of  being  well-born,  and  of  breeding 
the  human  race  a  step  nearer  towards  perfection — which  a  few  among 
us,  and  more  especially  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  have  been  developing 
for  some  years  past.  Eugenics  is  beginning  to  be  felt  to  possess  a 
living  actuality  which  it  was  not  felt  to  possess  before.  Instead  of 
being  a  benevolent  scientific  fad,  it  begins  to  present  itself  as  the 
goal  to  which  we  are  inevitably  moving. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Galton  somewhat  prejudiced 
the  cause  of  eugenics  in  the  public  mind  by  comparing  it  to  the 
artificial  breeding  of  domestic  animals.  In  reality  the  two  things  are 
altogether  different.  In  breeding  animals  a  higher  race  of  beings 
manipulates  a  lower  race  with  the  object  of  securing  definite  points 
that  are  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  animals  themselves  but  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  breeders.  In  our  own  race,  on  the  other  hand 
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the  problem  of  breeding  is  presented  in  an  entirely  different  shape. 
There  is  as  yet  no  race  of  super-men  who  are  prepared  to  breed  man 
for  their  own  special  ends.  As  things  are,  even  if  we  had  the  ability 
and  the  power,  we  should  surely  hesitate  before  we  bred  men  and 
women  as  we  breed  dogs  or  fowls.  We  may,  therefore,  quite  put 
aside  all  discussion  of  eugenics  as  a  sort  of  higher  cattle-breeding. 
It  is  undesirable,  it  is  impracticable ;  and  it  lends  itself  to  cheap 
ridicule. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  eugenics,  and  one  which  Mr.  Galton 
himself  has  by  no  means  lost  sight  of.  Human  eugenics  need  not 
be,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  a  cold-blooded  selection  of  partners  by 
some  outside  scientific  authority.  But  it  may  be,  and  is  very  likely 
to  be,  a  slowly  growing  conviction — first  among  the  more  intelligent 
members  of  the  community,  and  then  by  imitation  and  fashion  among 
the  less  intelligent  members — that  our  children,  the  future  race,  the 
torch-bearers  of  civilisation  for  succeeding  ages,  are  not  the  mere 
result  of  chance  or  Providence,  but  that,  in  a  very  real  sense,  it  is 
within  our  grasp  to  mould  them,  that  the  salvation  or  damnation  of 
many  future  generations  lies  in  our  hands,  since  it  depends  on  our 
wise  and  sane  choice  of  a  mate.  The  results  of  the  breeding  of  those 
persons  who  ought  never  to  be  parents  is  well  known ;  the  notorious 
case  of  the  '  Jukes  '  family  is  but  one  among  many  instances.  We 
could  scarcely  expect  in  any  community  that  individuals  like  the 
Jukeses  would  take  the  initiative  in  movements  for  the  eugenic  de- 
velopment of  the  race,  but  it  makes  much  difference  whether  such 
families  exist  in  an  environment  like  our  own  which  is  indifferent  to 
the  future  of  the  race,  or  whether  they  are  surrounded  by  influences 
of  a  more  wholesome  character  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  some  extent 
to  affect  and  even  to  control  the  reckless  and  anti -social  elements  in 
the  community. 

In  considering  this  question,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  putting 
aside  not  only  every  kind  of  human  breeding  resembling  the  artificial 
breeding  of  animals,  but  also,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  every 
compulsory  prohibition  on  marriage  or  procreation.  We  must  be 
content  to  concern  ourselves  with  ideals,  and  with  the  endeavour  to 
exert  our  personal  influence  in  the  realisation  of  these  ideals. 

Ill 

Such  ideals  cannot,  however,  be  left  in  the  air ;  if  they  depend 
on  individual  caprice,  nothing  but  fruitless  confusion  can  come  of 
them.  They  must  be  firmly  grounded  on  a  scientific  basis  of  ascer- 
tained fact.  This  has  been  repeatedly  emphasised  by  Mr.  Galton. 
He  has  not  only  initiated  schemes  for  obtaining,  but  actually  to 
some  extent  obtained,  a  large  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  special  characteristics  and  aptitudes  of  families.  The 
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feverish  activities  of  modern  life,  and  the  constant  vicissitudes  and 
accidents  that  overtake  families  to-day,  have  led  to  an  extraordinary 
indifference  to  family  history  and  tradition.  Our  forefathers,  from 
generation  to  generation,  carefully  entered  births,  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  in  the  fly-leaf  of  the  family  Bible.  It  is  largely 
owing  to  these  precious  entries  that  many  are  able  to  carry  their 
family  history  several  centuries  further  back  than  they  otherwise 
could.  But  nowadays  the  family  Bible  has  for  the  most  part  ceased 
to  exist,  and  nothing  else  has  taken  its  place.  If  a  man  wishes  to 
know  of  what  sort  of  stocks  he  has  come,  unless  he  is  himself  an 
antiquary  or  in  a  position  to  employ  an  antiquary  to  assist  him, 
he  can  learn  little,  and  in  the  most  favourable  position  he  is  helpless 
without  clues,  though  with  such  clues  he  might  often  learn  much 
that  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  him.  The  entries  in  the 
family  Bible,  however,  whatever  their  value  as  clues  and  even  as 
actual  data,  do  not  furnish  adequate  information  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  different  qualities  of  stocks.  We  need  far  more  detailed  and 
varied  information  in  order  to  realise  the  respective  values  of  families 
from  the  point  of  view  of  eugenics.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Galton  has 
already  realised  the  need  for  supplying  a  great  defect  in  our  know- 
ledge, and  his  life-history  albums  which  show  how  the  necessary 
information  may  be  conveniently  registered  are  already  beginning  to 
be  widely  known  and  valued. 

The  histories  of  individual  families,  while  of  great  value,  cannot, 
it  is  evident,  furnish  a  foundation  on  which  to  base  scientific  generali- 
sations, still  less  one  which  would  justify  practical  action.  Steps 
are,  however,  already  being  taken  to  supplement  this  defect,  at  all 
events  to  some  extent  and  in  some  respects.  A  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information  on  which  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a  knowledge 
of  the  correlated  characteristics  of  families  lies  at  present  unused  in 
the  great  insurance  offices ;  and  when  this  begins  to  be  used,  as  there 
is  now  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be,  for  scientific  purposes,  and 
is  thrown  into  a  properly  tabulated  form,  we  shall  certainly  be  in  a 
position  to  know  more  of  the  qualities  of  stocks,  of  their  good  and 
bad  characteristics,  and  of  the  degree  in  which  they  are  correlated. 

In  this  way  we  shall  in  time  -be  able  to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of 
the  probable  results  on  the  offspring  of  unions  between  any  kind  of 
people.  From  personal  and  ancestral  data  we  shall  be  able  to  reckon 
the  probable  quality  of  the  offspring  of  a  married  couple.  Given  a 
man  and  woman  of  known  personal  qualities  and  of  known  ancestors, 
what  are  likely  to  be  the  personal  qualities,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  of  the  children  ?  That  is  a  question  of  immense  importance 
for  the  beings  whom  we  bring  into  the  world,  for  the  community 
generally,  and  for  the  future  race. 

Eventually,  it  seems  evident,  a  general  system,  whether  private 
or  public,  whereby  all  personal  facts,  biological  and  mental,  normal 
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and  morbid,  are  duly  and  systematically  registered,  must  become 
inevitable  if  we  are  to  have  a  real  guide  as  to  those  persons  who  are 
most  fit  or  least  fit  to  carry  on  the  race.  Unless  they  are  full  and 
frank  such  records  are  useless.  But  it  is  obvious  that  for  a  long  time 
to  come  such  a  system  of  registration  must  be  private.  According 
to  the  belief  which  is  still  deeply  rooted  in  most  of  us,  we  regard  as 
most  private  those  facts  of  our  lives  which  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  the  race,  and  most  fateful  for  the  future  of 
humanity.  The  feeling  is  no  doubt  inevitable  ;  it  has  a  certain  right- 
ness  and  justification.  As,  however,  our  knowledge  increases  we 
shall  learn  that  we  are  on  the  one  hand  a  little  more  responsible  for 
the  future  generations  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  little  less  responsible  for  our  own  good  or  bad 
qualities.  Our  fiat  makes  the  future  man,  but,  in  the  same  way,  we 
are  ourselves  made  by  a  choice  and  a  will  not  our  own.  A  man  may, 
indeed,  within  limits,  mould  himself,  but  the  materials  he  can  alone 
use  were  handed  on  to  him  by  bis  parents,  and  whether  he  becomes 
a  man  of  genius,  a  criminal,  a  drunkard,  an  epileptic,  or  an  ordinarily 
healthy,  well-conducted,  and  intelligent  citizen  must  depend  at  least 
as  much  on  his  parents  as  on  his  own  effort  or  lack  of  effort,  since 
even  the  aptitude  for  effective  effort  is  largely  inborn.  As  we  learn 
to  look  on  the  facts  from  the  only  sound  standpoint  of  heredity  our 
anger  or  contempt  for  the  failing  and  erring  individual  has  to  give 
way  to  the  kindly  but  firm  control  of  a  weakling.  If  the  children's 
teeth  have  been  set  on  edge,  it  is  because  the  parents  have  eaten  sour 
grapes. 

If,  however,  we  certainly  cannot  in  the  immediate  future  bring 
legal  or  even  moral  force  to  compel  every  one  to  maintain  such  detailed 
registers  of  himself,  his  ancestral  stocks  and  his  offspring,  to  say  nothing 
of  inducing  him  to  make  them  public,  there  is  something  that  we  can 
do.  We  can  make  it  to  his  interest  to  keep  such  a  record.  If  it 
became  an  advantage  in  life  to  a  man  to  possess  good  ancestors, 
and  to  be  himself  a  good  specimen  of  humanity  in  mind,  character, 
and  physique,  we  may  be  sure  that  those  who  are  above  the  average 
in  these  matters  will  be  glad  to  make  use  of  that  superiority.  Insur- 
ance offices  already  make  an  inquisition  into  such  matters,  to  which 
no  one  objects,  because  a  man  only  submits  to  it  for  his  own  advan- 
tage ;  while  for  military  and  some  other  services  similar  inquiries  are 
compulsory.  Eugenic  certificates,  according  to  Mr.  Galton's  proposal, 
would  be  issued  by  a  suitably  constituted  authority  to  those  candi- 
dates who  chose  to  apply  for  them  and  were  able  to  pass  the  necessary 
tests.  Such  certificates  would  imply  an  inquiry  and  examination 
into  the  ancestry  of  the  candidate  as  well  as  into  his  own  constitu- 
tion, health,  intelligence,  and  character ;  and  the  possession  of  such 
a  certificate  would  involve  a  superiority  to  the  average  in  all  these 
respects.  No  one  would  be  compelled  to  offer  himself  for  such 
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examination,  just  as  no  one  is  compelled  to  seek  a  university  degree  ; 
but  its  possession  would  often  be  an  advantage.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  examiners  of  this  kind 
to-morrow,  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  once  established,  many  candi- 
dates would  hasten  to  present  themselves.  There  are  obviously 
many  positions  in  life  wherein  a  certificate  of  this  kind  of  superiority 
would  be  helpful.  But  its  chief  distinction  would  be  that  its  posses- 
sion would  be  a  kind  of  patent  of  natural  nobility  ;  the  man  or  woman 
who  held  it  would  be  one  of  Nature's  aristocrats,  to  whom  the  future 
of  the  race  might  be  safely  left  without  further  question. 

Through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Galton  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  University  of  London  the  beginning  of  the  attainment  of  these 
eugenic  ideals  has  at  length  been  rendered  possible.  The  senate  of 
the  University  has  this  year  appointed  Mr.  Edgar  Schuster,  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Francis  Galton  Research  Scholarship  in  Natural 
Eugenics.  It  will  be  Mr.  Schuster's  duty  to  carry  out  investigations 
into  the  history  of  classes  and  of  families,  and  to  deliver  lectures 
and  publish  memoirs  on  the  subject  of  his  investigations.  It  is  a 
beginning  only,  but  the  end  no  man  can  foresee. 

IV 

By  a  happy  inspiration,  which  will  long  remain  memorable,  Mr. 
Galton  chose  to  make  public  his  programme  of  eugenic  research  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Sociological  Society  on  the  14th  of  February, 
the  festival  of  St.  Valentine.  Although  the  ancient  observances  of 
that  day  have  now  died  out,  St.  Valentine  was  for  many  centuries 
the  patron  saint  of  sexual  selection,  more  especially  in  England. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  credit  in  this  matter  belongs  to  the 
venerable  saint  himself ;  it  was  by  an  accident  that  he  achieved  his 
conspicuous  position  in  the  world.  He  was  simply  a  pious  Christian 
who  was  beheaded  for  his  faith  in  Rome  under  Claudius.  But  it 
so  happened  that  his  festival  fell  at  that  period  in  early  spring  when 
birds  were  believed  to  pair,  and  when  youths  and  maidens  were 
accustomed  to  select  partners  for  themselves  or  for  others.  This 
custom — which  has  been  studied,  together  with  many  allied  primitive 
practices,  by  Mannhardt — was  not  always  carried  out  on  the  14th  of 
February ;  sometimes  it  took  place  a  little  later.  In  England,  where 
it  was  strictly  associated  with  St.  Valentine's  Day,  the  custom  was 
referred  to  by  Lydgate,  and  by  Charles  of  Orleans  in  the  rondeaus 
and  ballades  he  wrote  during  his  long  imprisonment  in  England; 
and  the  name  Valentins,  or  Valentines,  was  introduced  into  France — 
where  the  custom  had  long  existed — to  designate  the  young  couples 
thus  constituted.  This  method  of  sexual  selection,  half-playful,  half- 
serious,  flourished  especially  in  the  region  between  England,  the 
Moselle,  and  the  Tyrol.  The  essential  part  of  the  custom  lay  in  the 
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public  choice  of  a  fitting  mate  for  marriageable  girls.  Sometimes 
the  question  of  fitness  resolved  itself  into  one  of  good  looks ;  occa- 
sionally the  matter  was  settled  by  lot.  There  was  no  compulsion 
about  these  unions  ;  they  were  often  little  more  than  a  game,  though 
at  times  they  involved  a  degree  of  immorality  which  caused  the 
authorities  to  oppose  them.  But  very  frequently  the  sexual  selection 
thus  exerted  led  to  weddings,  and  these  playful  Valentine  unions 
were  held  to  be  a  specially  favourable  prelude  to  a  happy  marriage. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show  how  the  ancient  customs  associated 
with  St.  Valentine's  Day  are  taken  up  again  and  placed  on  a  higher 
plane  by  the  great  movement  which  is  now  beginning  to  shape  itself 
among  us.  The  old  Valentine  unions  were  made  by  a  process  of 
caprice  tempered  more  or  less  by  sound  instincts  and  good  sense.  In 
the  sexual  selection  of  the  future  the  same  results  will  be  attained 
by  more  or  less  deliberate  and  conscious  recognition  of  the  great 
laws  and  tendencies  which  investigation  is  slowly  bringing  to  light. 
The  new  St.  Valentine  will  be  a  saint  of  science  rather  than  of  folk- 
lore. 

Whenever  such  statements    as    these    are    made   it    is    always 
retorted  that  love  laughs  at  science,  and  that  the  winds  of  passion 
blow  where  they  list.     That,  however,  is  by  no  means  altogether 
true,  and  in  any  case  it  is  far  from  covering  the  whole  of  the  ground. 
It  is  not  true  that  anyone  loves  anyone,  and  that  mutual  attraction 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  chance.     The  investigations  which  have  lately 
been  carried  out  show  that  there  are  certain  definite  tendencies  in 
this  matter,  that  certain  kinds  of  people  tend  to  be  attracted  to  cer- 
tain kinds,  especially  that  like  are  attracted  to  like  rather  than  unlike 
to  unlike,  and  that,  again,  while  some  kinds  of  people  tend  to  be 
married  with  special  frequency  other  kinds  tend  to  be  left  unmarried. 
Sexual  selection,  even  when  left  to  random  influences,  is  still  not 
left  to  chance  ;  it  follows  definite  and  ascertainable  laws.     In  that 
way  the  free  play  of  love,  however  free  it  may  appear,  is  really  limited 
in  a  number  of  directions.     People  do  not  tend  to  fall  in  love  with 
those  who  are  in  racial  respects  a  contrast  to  themselves  ;  they  do  not 
tend  to  fall  in  love  with  foreigners  ;  they  do  not  tend  to  be  attracted 
to  the  ugly,  the  diseased,  the  deformed.     All  these  things  may  happen, 
but  they  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.     These  limitations  to 
the  roving  impulses  of  love,  while  very  real,  to  some  extent  vary  at 
different  periods  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  which  happen  to  be 
fashionable.    In  more  remote  ages  they  have  been  still  more  pro- 
foundly modified  by  religious  and  social  ideas ;  polygamy  and  poly- 
andry, the  custom  of  marrying  only  inside  one's  own  caste,  or  only 
outside  it — all  these  various  and  contradictory  plans  have  been  easily 
accepted  at  some  place  and  some  time,  and  have  offered  no  more 
conscious  obstacle  to  the  free  play  of  leve  than  among  ourselves  is 
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offered  by  the  prohibition  against  marriage  between  near  relations. 
As  Mr.  Galton  and  those  who  think  with  him  conceive  it,  the  eugenic 
ideal  which  is  now  developing  is  not  an  artificial  product  but  the 
reasoned  manifestation  of  a  natural  instinct,  which  has  often  been 
far  more  severely  strained  by  the  arbitrary  prohibitions  of  the  past 
than  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  by  any  eugenic  ideals  of  the  future.  The 
new  ideal  will  be  absorbed  into  the  conscience  of  the  community, 
like  a  kind  of  new  religion,  and  will  instinctively  and  unconsciously 
influence  the  impulses  of  men  and  women.  It  will  do  all  this  the 
more  surely  since,  unlike  the  taboos  of  savage  societies,  the  eugenic 
ideal  will  lead  men  and  women  to  reject  as  partners  only  the  men 
and  women  who  are  naturally  unfit — the  diseased,  the  abnormal,  the 
weaklings — and  conscience  will  thus  be  on  the  side  of  impulse. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  pointed  out  that  those  who  advocate  a  higher 
and  more  scientific  conscience  in  matters  of  mating  are  by  no  means 
plotting  against  love,  which  is  for  the  most  part  on  their  side,  but 
rather  against  the  influences  that  do  violence  to  love — on  the  one 
hand,  the  reckless  and  thoughtless  yielding  to  mere  momentary 
desire  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  still  more  fatal  influence  of  wealth 
and  position  and  worldly  convenience,  which  give  a  factitious  value 
to  persons  who  would  never  appear  attractive  partners  in  life  were 
love  and  eugenic  ideals  left  to  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  this  sort  of 
unions,  and  not  those  which  are  inspired  by  the  wholesome  instincts 
of  wholesome  lovers,  which  leads  to  the  deterioration  of  the  race. 
The  eugenic  ideal  will  have  to  struggle  with  the  criminal,  and  still 
more  resolutely  with  the  rich ;  it  will  have  few  serious  quarrels  with 
normal  and  well-constituted  lovers. 

It  will  now  perhaps  be  clear  how  it  is  that  the  eugenic  conception 
of  the  improvement  of  the  race  embodies  a  new  ideal.  We  are  familiar 
with  legislative  projects  for  the  sterilisation  of  the  unfit.  But  such 
projects,  and,  indeed,  any  mere  legislation,  cannot  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  what  we  need  is  a  great  body 
of  facts,  and  a  careful  attention  to  the  record  and  registration  and 
statistical  tabulation  of  personal  and  family  histories ;  in  the  second 
place,  we  need  that  sound  ideals  and  a  high  sense  of  responsibility 
should  permeate  the  whole  community,  first  its  finer  and  more  dis- 
tinguished members,  and  then,  by  the  usual  contagion  that  rules  in 
such  matters,  the  whole  body  of  its  members.  In  time,  no  doubt, 
this  would  lead  to  concerted  social  action.  We  may  reasonably 
expect  that  a  time  will  come  when  if,  for  instance,  as  in  a  case  known 
to  me,  an  epileptic  woman  conceals  her  condition  from  the  man  she 
is  marrying  it  would  generally  be  felt  that  an  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted serious  enough  to  invalidate  the  marriage.  We  must  not 
suppose  that  lovers  would  be  either  willing  or  competent  to  investi- 
gate each  other's  family  and  medical  histories ;  but  it  would  be  at 
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least  as  easy  and  as  simple  to  choose  a  partner  from  those  persons 
who  had  successfully  passed  the  eugenic  test — more  especially  since 
such  persons  would  certainly  be  the  most  attractive  group  in  the 
community — as  it  is  for  an  Australian  aborigine  to  select  a  conjugal 
partner  from  one  social  group  rather  than  from  any  other.  It  is  a 
matter  of  accepting  an  ideal  and  of  exerting  our  personal  and  social 
influence  in  the  direction  of  that  ideal.  If  we  really  seek  to  raise  the 
level  of  humanity  we  may  in  this  way  begin  to  do  so  to-day. 

HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 
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HISTORICALLY  regarded,  the  principal  reason  of  the  failure  of  jour- 
nalism to  make  good  its  claim  to  rank  as  a  profession  appears  to  be 
that  the  mercantile  element  in  it  has  always  been  evident,  and  some- 
times predominant.  It  was  not  to  the  manner  in  which  they  discharged 
their  functions  the  periodical  writers  of  a  former  generation  owed  the 
prejudice  they  had  to  encounter,  but  to  their  engaging  in  such  work 
at  all.  To  cultivate  literature  in  any  form  as  a  gainful  employment 
was  a  breach  of  social  propriety ;  and  to  write  for  a  periodical  was 
a  gross  aggravation  of  the  offence.  Why  this  should  have  been  so 
is  not  at  once  obvious ;  but  the  idea  appears  to  have  been  that,  in 
writing  for  the  press,  a  man  became  the  bond  slave  of  every  trivial 
occasion  ;  he  wrote  for  pence  at  the  crack  of  the  master's  whip.  This 
prejudice,  as  it  was  sometimes  expressed,  was  unreasonable;  yet, 
unreasonable  though  it  was,  let  us  admit  it  was  only  a  perversion 
of  the  fundamentally  sound  principle  that  the  press  which  is  wholly 
a  commercial  undertaking  cannot  exercise  a  really  wholesome  in- 
fluence over  public  opinion  and  public  taste.  Journalism  has  con- 
quered prejudice  and  obtained  social  recognition  wherever  it  has 
been  possible  to  reconcile  commercial  interest  with  the  just  pride 
a  competent  editor  takes  in  the  excellence  and  consistent  character 
of  his  journal.  So  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  suggests  ;  and  all  experience 
bears  out  the  truth  of  the  suggestion.  Conversely,  it  is  just  the 
predominance  of  the  mercantile  element  and  its  divorce  from  edi- 
torial control  that  constitute  to-day  the  greatest  menace,  not  to  the 
commercial  success  of  journalism  perhaps — although  we  doubt  the 
permanence  of  a  catch-copper  popularity — but  to  its  professional 
standing. 

We  scarcely  realise  how  great  an  obstacle  this  was  in  the  past ; 
we  have  now  little  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  prejudice  against 
literature  itself  as  a  gainful  calling  once  prevailed.  With  what  shame- 
faced explanations,  and  not  without  some  lack  of  gratitude,  does 
Lockhart  acknowledge  that  he  has  consorted  with  publishers  and 
meddled  with  periodical  publications  !  Yet  his  fastidiousness  was 
not  singular.  Any  man  in  his  position  might,  in  reviewing  his  life, 
have  said,  *  I  lost  an  honourable  profession,  and  had,  after  a  few 
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years  of  withering  hopes,  to  make  up  my  mind  for  embracing  the 
precarious,  and,  in  my  opinion,  intolerably  grievous  fate  of  the  depen- 
dant on  literature  : '  even  though,  like  him,  he  might  have  half  sus- 
pected that  the  Edinburgh  Parliament  House  could  never  have  proved 
the  gateway  to  Eden.  It  was  not  because  of  his  politics  that  Lockhart 
was  dubious  about  his  connection  with  periodical   literature.     The 
memoirs  of  the  time  make  it  plain  that  a  Whig  advocate  would  have 
had  the  same  feeling.      From  the  reminiscences  of  that  interesting 
Whig  lady,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  we  catch  an  echo  of   the  animated   buzz 
of  the  Whig  coteries  over  their  Review,  and  the  alert  air  of  literary 
curiosity  with  which  they  discussed  the  authorship  of   masterpieces 
long   since   forgotten.      '  The   man  that  wrote  that  might  do  or  be 
anything,'  said  Fletcher  (a  good  man,  but  destitute  of   humour)  on 
one  occasion  of  some  brilliant  disquisition  on  chemistry,  a  subject  of 
which  he  was  almost   certainly  quite  ignorant.      '  May  he  be  Lord 
Chancellor  ?  '  asked  Brougham,  betraying  himself  by  the  modesty  of  his 
question.     '  Yes,'  asserted  Fletcher,  with  oracular  emphasis,  *  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  anything  he  desires.'     Brougham,  as  it  happened,  did 
become  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  spell,  but  not,  we  may  rest  assured, 
because  he  once  wrote  an  article  on  chemistry  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
Fletcher's  confident  prophecy,  no  one  at  that  time  imagined  that 
the  path  to  professional  advancement  lay  through  the  printing  office. 
Jeffrey  himself  was  not  so  loth  to  meddle  with  journalism  as  Sir 
Walter  and  Lockhart  were  ;  but  he  too  had  qualms,  he  too  was  greatly 
afraid  of  thereby  injuring  his  professional  prospects.     '  The  objection,' 
he  writes,  '  may  be  rested  on  the  notion  that  the  editor  of  a  periodical 
work,  whatever  its  political  character  might  be,  and  even  if  it  were 
purely  literary  and  without  any  politics,    had   derogated  from  the 
personal  dignity  required  in  a  judge,  and  ought  not  to  presume  so 
high.     From  the  very  first  I  have  been  anxious  to  keep  clear  from 
any  tradesmanlike  concern  in  the  Review,  and  to  confine  myself  pretty 
strictly  to  intercourse  with  gentlemen  only,  even  as  contributors. 
It  would  vex  me,  I  must  own,  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  this,  I  have 
lowered  my  own  character,  and  perhaps  even  that  of  my  profession, 
by  my  connection  with  a  publication  which  I  certainly  engaged  with 
on  very  high  grounds,  and  have  managed,  I  think,  without  dirtying 
my  hands  in  any  paltry  matters.' 

Jeffrey,  it  will  be  seen,  lays  stress  not  upon  the  character  of  the 
articles  in  his  Review,  nor  upon  the  tendency  of  the  doctrines  and 
policies  they  advocate,  but  upon  the  fact  that  the  Review  is  a 
periodical  work.  On  all  periodical  publications  the  onus  lay  of 
proving  that  they  were  not  merely  tradesmanlike  enterprises. 

In  view  of  this,  was  it  not  a  bold  task  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  under- 
took when  he  crossed  the  Border  to  offer  Lockhart  the  editorship 
of  a  London  newspaper ;  or  is  it  strange  that  he  sought  refuge  in 
euphemisms  and  described  his  newspaper  editorship  as  the  director- 
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generalship  of  a  most  important  organ  ?  His  diplomacy  was  all  in 
vain.  To  old  Auchinleck,  Samuel  Johnson  was  none  the  less  a  dominie 
though  he  called  his  school  an  4  aca-a-demy ; '  and  Lockhart  knew 
quite  well  that  he  would  be  none  the  less  a  newspaper  editor  though 
he  should  call  himself  a  director-general. 

Many  an  advocate  and  barrister  among  Lockhart's  contemporaries 
would  have  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  contribute  to  the  perio- 
dical press.  But  there  were  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  eminent 
among  them  was  Croker,  who — as  many  Irishmen  do — possessed 
the  journalistic  instinct.  And  Croker,  before  Disraeli's  attempt, 
had  endeavoured  to  enlist  Lockhart  as  a  journalist,  in  the  interests 
of  his  party,  as  he  was  to  do  again  later.  Nay,  when  the  Guardian 
was  being  promoted,  '  to  maintain  the  principles  of  morality  and 
respect  for  constitutional  authority,'  he  wrote  asking  Lockhart 
not  to  canvass  for  advertisements,  but,  what  was  almost  as  bad, 
to  find  out  some  one  who  would  canvass  for  advertisements  and  get 
subscribers.  And  Sir  Walter,  who  unhappily  knew  too  much  about 
the  commercial  side  of  literature,  did  obtain  a  list  of  subscribers 
and  forwarded  it  to  Croker — a  tradesmanlike  transaction  surely! 
But  Mr.  Croker  was  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  such  transactions. 
On  the  contrary  he  rather  plumed  himself  on  his  prowess  ;  and  he  had 
notions  of  his  own  of  the  future  of  journalistic  enterprise. 

Not  long  ago,  Lord  Rosebery  suggested  it  might  solve  many 
difficulties  could  we  have  a  dual  Cabinet — two  men  for  each  office, 
one  to  act  and  one  to  talk.  Lord  Rosebery  was  anticipated  by 
Croker,  but  Croker's  idea  was  that  the  second  man  should  not  talk, 
but  write  leading  articles,  defending  and  extolling  his  own  depart- 
ment. Where  the  aspirants  are  always  many,  and  the  offices  limited 
in  number,  the  Croker  plan  would  obviously  simplify  the  task  of 
Cabinet  construction  immensely,  provided  the  able  and  brilliant 
editor  were  made  equal  in  status  and  salary  with  his  right  honour- 
able colleague.  And,  instead  of  being  pestered  at  question  time, 
it  would  be  far  pleasanter  for  a  Government  to  be  able,  through  their 
editor-ministers,  to  hint,  to  deny,  to  leave  people  in  their  errors, 
or  to  reveal  ministerial  intentions,  as  circumstances  appeared  to 
demand.  Of  himself — he  had  had  some  experience  of  the  office — 
Croker  says,  c  I  have  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  public  articles 
written  by  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  sometimes 
have  composed  such  articles  under  their  eye — they  supplied  the 
fact  and  I  supplied  the  tact,  and  between  us  we  used  to  produce  con- 
siderable effect.'  c  The  times  are  gone  by  when  statesmen  might 
safely  despise  the  journals/ or  only  treat  them  as  inferior  engines, 
which  might  be  left  to  themselves,  or  committed  wholly  to  the  guid- 
ance of  persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Ministry.' 

It  was  with  such  views  that  Mr.  Croker  in  1829 — his  second  attempt 
— tried  to  enlist  Lockhart,  believing  him  to  be  a  person  who  could 
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furnish  tact,  if  supplied  with  fact.  His  success  was  no  greater  than 
Mr.  Disraeli's.  How  could  it  have  been  ?  As  is  evident  from  the 
correspondence  that  passed  between  them,  neither  Sir  Walter  nor 
his  son-in-law  shared  Croker's  views  on  the  political  possibilities 
and  personal  advantages  of  journalism.  '  I  will  not,  even  to  serve 
the  Duke,  mix  myself  up  with  newspapers,'  says  Lockhart.  '  That 
work  it  is  which  has  damned  Croker ' — as  perhaps  it  did  in  the  end. 
'  As  for  Crokey's  hints  about  the  advantages  of  being  constantly  among 
the  rulers  of  the  land,  why,  I  do  not  envy  being  constantly  before 
them  in  that  capacity ' — no,  not  even  though  it  should  snow  honours 
in  the  regions  about  Fleet  Street  and  in  the  groves  of  Eatanswill. 

From  about  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  preponderating  weight 
of  journalistic  influence  was  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs,  partly  because 
the  Whigs  courted  the  press,  and  partly  for  the  more  direct  reason 
that  Whiggery  was  then  in  fashion.  Simultaneously,  although  not 
necessarily  as  a  consequence,  the  journalist  acquired  a  better  social 
standing  than  before.  In  1829  Sir  Walter  had  written  to  Lockhart, 
4  Your  connection  with  any  newspaper  would  be  disgrace  and  degrada- 
tion. I  would  rather  sell  gin  to  the  poor  people  and  poison  them  in 
that  way.  Besides,  no  gentleman  can  ever  do  that  sort  of  work  by 
halves.  He  must,  while  he  retains  a  rag  of  a  shirt  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness, be  inferior  to  the  bronzed,  mother-naked,  thorough-going  gentle- 
men of  the  press.'  The  gentlemen  of  the  press,  nevertheless,  made 
their  way,  and  lived  down  their  reputation  as  conscienceless  soldiers 
of  fortune. 

Froude,  commenting  on  the  offer  of  employment  which  Carlyle 
received  through  Captain  Sterling,  and  moralising  upon  the  incom- 
patibility between  journalism  and  private  integrity,  suggests  that 
journalists  constitute  an  army  in  which  men's  souls  belong  to  the 
commanding  officer,  their  enemies  being  chosen  for  them,  and  they 
being  bound  to  fight  and  ask  no  questions.  Carlyle  himself  would 
not  have  taken  it  so  seriously.  For  the  able  editor  he  had  no  great 
admiration  as  a  rule,  and  he  takes  care  to  let  us  know  it;  but  he 
does  not  judge  him  in  the  austere  spirit  of  his  disciple — laughs  at  him 
rather,  as  Dickens  does  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pott.  And  in  the  editor 
in  the  concrete,  when  that  editor  is  Edward  Sterling,  he  finds  a  stub- 
born instinctive  sense  of  what  is  manful,  strong,  and  worthy,  and  an 
eye  quick  to  detect  the  charlatan.  Even  his  chops  and  changes  have 
their  merits ;  his  denunciation  of  Toryism  one  day,  and  his  recog- 
nition of  Wellington  and  Peel  as  fathers  of  their  country  the  next, 
being  interpreted  as  tokens  of  a  consistency  deeper  than  what  the 
mob  takes  for  consistency.  Lockhart  had  declared,  in  his  proud  way, 
that,  if  he  were  to  associate  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  would 
not  be  as  a  journalist.  But  this  Irishman  was  differently  constituted, 
and  even  Carlyle  admires  the  way  in  which  he  carried  it  of! — his 
graceful  deference  to  great  ladies,  his  politeness  to  potentates,  and  his 
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geniality  in  the  company  of  clubbable  men.  Driving  up  and  down 
in  his  chariot,  going  busily  among  busy  men,  rolling  about  all  day 
in  the  clubs  and  in  London  society,  Tonans,  by  testimony  of  Sauerteig 
himself,  is  a  brisk  and  cheery  figure,  despite  the  fact  that  the  result 
of  his  various  activity  is  just  '  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  opinions 
in  the  year  upon  every  subject.'  Living  before  the  days  of  telegraphs, 
cables,  telephones,  news  agencies,  and  syndicates,  Sterling,  as  Carlyle 
sketches  him,  played  up  to  the  popular  (and  largely  fanciful)  ideal  of 
the  daily  editor. 

At  one  in  the  morning,  when  all  had  vanished  into  sleep,  his  lamp  was 
kindled  in  his  library ;  and  there  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  for  a  three  hours' 
space,  he  launched  his  bolts  which  next  morning  were  to  shake  the  high  places 
of  the  world.  Let  the  most  gifted  intellect,  capable  of  writing  epics,  try  to 
write  such  a  leader  for  the  morning  newpapers.  No  intellect  but  Edward 
Sterling's  could  do  it. 

But '  ne  me  dites  jamais  ce  bete  de  mot,'  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  the  impos- 
sible was  done  even  to  greater  perfection  by  one  of  Sterling's  suc- 
cessors, the  most  influential  journalist  who  ever  wrote  for  the  English 
daily  press  ;  and  done  under  conditions  as  unfavourable  for  deliberate 
composition — on  coming  home  from  theatre  or  dinner  party,  while 
the  boy  waited.  To  the  professional  journalist  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  writing  a  full  leader  (with  its  three  paragraphs,  to 
conform  with  the  three  propositions  of  a  syllogism,  if.  one  only  knew 
it)  on  short  notice,  in  the  small  hours  ;  that  is  his  business,  and  he  lays 
himself  out  for  it.  But  Eeeve  (for  to  him  we  refer)  was  not  a  '  profes- 
sional '  journalist ;  leader- writing  was  for  him  a  parergon.  Although 
he  supplied  the  Times  with  an  article  four  or  five  times  a  week,  he  had 
his  day's  work  to  do  in  an  important  public  office  ;  and  he  went  much 
into  society.  For  a  man  so  occupied,  the  production  of  a  full  leader 
almost  daily  for  a  morning  paper  was  an  exacting  task.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  rapidity  of  his  production  nor  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  wrote  that  distinguished  Reeve's  work  for  the  daily  press ; 
it  was  the  authoritative  weight  of  what  he  wrote.  He  realised  the 
dream  Croker  had  dreamed,  and,  without  any  loss  of  that  self-respect 
which  Lockhart  so  justly  prized,  he  acted  as  journalistic  medium 
between  Ministers  and  the  public.  The  secret  of  his  success  was  that 
he  was  not  a  '  professional '  journalist,  but  a  public  servant  who 
turned  his  position  to  account  in  a  fashion  that  would  not  now  be 
tolerated. 

Probably  no  one  had  ever  written  so  much  in  the  English  press  with  equal 
opportunities  of  acquiring  information  on  the  subjects  I  professed  to  treat  [says 
Reeve  in  an  autobiographical  note].  During  a  great  portion  of  these  fifteen  years 
I  lived  on  terms  of  confidential  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  several  of 
the  leading  ministers  of  England  and  France — more  especially  with  M.  Guizot 
and  Lord  Clarendon,  while  Delane  acted  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
Lord  Aberdeen.  Through  Mr.  Greville,  my  own  chief  and  afterwards  colleague, 
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who  had  originally  introduced  me  to  Barnes  in  1840,  and  sanctioned  my 
writing  for  the  paper,  I  could  always  ascertain  what  was  going  on ;  and  I 
question  whether  there  was  any  person  out  of  the  Cabinet  more  correctly 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  affairs;  indeed,  sometimes  things  reached  me 
which  the  bulk  of  the  Cabinet  did  not  know.  The  consequence  of  the  informa- 
tion was  that,  although  I  am  not  conscious  of  ever  having  published  what  it 
was  desirable  to  conceal,  the  Times  became  a  power  in  Europe  more  dreaded 
by  kings  and  more  read  by  statesmen  than  the  most  elaborate  despatches. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  personal  equation,  tins  statement  may 
be  accepted  as  historical ;  and  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  had  with  the  early  Victorian  Ministries, 
how  little  successful  they  sometimes  were  in  impressing  their  views 
of  foreign  politics  on  foreign  secretaries,  how  partially  informed 
they  not  unseldom  were  of  what  was  going  on,  how  impossible  they 
sometimes  found  it  to  be  to  put  themselves  right  with  the  public ; 
and  when  we  compare  their  disability  with  Reeve's  intimate  know- 
ledge of  home  and  Continental  politics  and  his  unquestionable  power 
in  shaping  public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad,  we  are  disposed  to 
ask  whether  as  leader-writer  he  did  not  in  some  directions  exercise 
more  political  influence  than  his  Sovereign  herself. 

Imaginative  journalists  have  sometimes  dreamed  of  doing  what 
Reeve  did,  but  on  a  more  extensive  scale ;  and  they  have  indulged 
in  extravagant  visions  of  the  immense  power  that  organ  should  wield 
which  was  constantly  in  touch  with  Kaisers  and  Kings,  statesmen, 
generals,  and  financiers ;  the  men  most  distinguished  in  literature, 
science,  and  art.  They  have  neglected  to  observe  that  almost  no  one, 
not  even  the  local  bellman,  supplies  newspapers  with  information 
simply  in  order  to  have  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
made  public ;  that  it  is  one  thing  to  get  information,  and  another 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  its  worth  or  its  worthlessness  ;  that  the  jour- 
nalist to  whom  information  is  merely  marketable  copy  will  be  told  only 
as  much  as  it  suits  the  purpose  of  his  informant  to  tell  him  ;  and 
that,  were  he  told  more,  he  could  not  always  be  trusted  to  make 
a  good  use  of  it.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
confidential  intercourse  between  ministers  and  professional  journalists 
is  seldom  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  or  for  the  best  interests 
of  ministers  or  of  journalists,  and  it  is  distinctly  to  be  deprecated  where 
the  press  is  conducted  simply  and  solely  as  a  commercial  enterprise ; 
where  the  journalist  is  the  sandwich-man  of  the  advertiser. 

Only  an  utterly  irresponsible  journalist  will  publish  everything 
that  will  sell,  or  say  all  that  he  thinks,  irrespective  of  the  harm  he 
may  do.  It  would  be  no  loss  of  dignity  for  a  journal  to  tone  down 
its  philippics  were  it  pointed  out  that  they  were  doing  real  harm. 
But  the  harm  should  be  proved  to  be  public  harm.  Ministers  step 
beyond  their  province  when  they  attempt  to  control  the  press  in  the 
criticism  of  party  tactics  or  of  their  own  speech  and  conduct.  On 
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one  occasion  when  he  had  been  chastised  in  the  Whig  Review,  by 
the  masterly  hand  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  in  a  fashion  so  entertaining 
to  friend  and  foe  that  a  second  edition  was  called  for,  Lord  John 
Russell,  it  is  said,  not  only  vetoed  the  sale  of  the  journal,  but  very 
strongly  reprimanded  the  publishers  for  allowing  their  editor  by  his 
general  course  of  action  to  {  plunge  the  party  in  a  swamp  of  political 
immorality.'  Now  interference  between  an  editor  and  his  publisher 
in  this  way  is  about  as  mean  a  form  of  meeting  criticism  as  it  ever 
entered  into  the  heart  of  a  public  man  to  conceive.  In  this  instance 
no  mischief  was  done,  the  publisher  standing  by  his  editor,  and  the 
editor  by  his  contributors  ;  but  it  is  well  that  public  men  should  keep 
their  own  place,  and  meet  public  criticism  openly.  Lord  John  had 
some  ground  of  complaint  in  that  his  actual  assailant  was  a  colleague. 
A  colleague  should  not  shoot  at  a  colleague  from  under  cover. 
It  is  doubly  disgraceful  when,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  instead  of  meeting  his  colleague  frankly  in  council,  badgers 
him  in  the  press,  and  impedes  him  in  the  execution  of  a  difficult  policy 
which  has  the  support  of  a  majority.  Such  a  course  is  an  abuse  of 
journalism  and  a  public  danger.  We  question  whether  it  is  for  the 
public  advantage  for  even  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Opposition  to 
be  intimately  associated  with  the  press.  Enthusiastic  politicians 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  understand  the  conditions  under  which 
journalists  do  their  work.  Mr.  Bright,  for  example,  who  himself 
knew  no  fear  and  little  restraint,  appears  to  have  thought  that  the 
writers  on  the  Morning  Star  should  be  equally  bold.  '  I  would  not 
think  of  the  interests  of  the  proprietors,  I  would  only  think  of  what 
was  just  and  right.'  But  the  journalist  must  think  of  both  ;  the  real 
misfortune  is  that  sometimes  he  cannot  do  both,  that  he  cannot  at 
the  same  time  promote  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  and  act  fairly 
by  the  public. 

That  Governments  should  have  no  dealings  with  the  press  at  all 
is  a  sound  general  rule,  and  it  is  especially  so  where  financial  con- 
siderations come  into  play.  The  probity  with  which  the  Commercial 
columns  of  our  leading  journals  have  been  conducted  has  been  one 
of  the  most  honourable  distinctions  of  British  journalism ;  and  although 
it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  put  a  good  thing  in  the  way  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  Mr.  Greenwood  once  did,  we  dare  say  that  many  a  financial 
writer,  as  a  matter  of  everyday  duty,  frequently  does  the  public  a 
service  by  giving  it  information  which  it  would  profit  him  to  keep 
to  himself.  But  Governments  should  not  count  on  this ;  they  should 
not  throw  temptations  in  the  way  of  journalists.  Information  such 
as  that  given  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  Times  of  the  intended  abolition 
of  the  corn  duties  might  easily  prove  a  temptation  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  As  it  was,  although  the  information  was  confided  to  a 
journalist  who  knew  his  duty  and  did  it,  the  object  of  the  Minister 
was  to  influence  the  American  Government  and  the  American  exporter 
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of  grain.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  be  so  sure  of  your  man  as  Lord 
Aberdeen  was ;  and,  in  all  matters  bearing  on  finance,  ministers 
should  take  from  journalists  all  the  hints  they  can  get,  but  they 
should  give  none. 

Nor  do  ministers  invariably  find  it  to  be  for  their  own  or  for  the 
public  advantage  to  keep  their  journalist  friends  privately  posted 
up  in  news  and  views.  They  thereby  place  their  reputation  and 
popularity  at  the  discretion  of  the  journalist,  since  to  their  text  it 
is  his  function  to  add  the  persuasive  commentary.  And  while  they 
give  him  hints,  the  form  in  which  he  presents  the  hints  to  the  public 
is  the  mould  into  which  public  opinion  runs.  In  accepting  sugges- 
tions from  ministers  the  journalist  obtains  the  means  of  controlling 
the  actions  of  his  advisers ;  he  makes  or  mars  their  reputation  and 
he  moulds  public  opinion.  At  the  time  when  they  were  hand  and 
glove  with  the  Times  leader-writers,  ministers  found  that  they  not  only 
gave  the  journalists  the  means  of  shaping  public  opinion,  but,  as  on 
the  Continent  it  was  believed,  not  that  the  leader-writers  inspired 
public  opinion,  but  that  public  opinion  controlled  them,  the  readiness 
with  which  foreign  ministers  accepted  the  Times  as  the  voice  of 
England  on  foreign  policy  was  more  embarrassing  than  helpful.  The 
Government  helped  to  create  the  fiction,  but  they  could  not  control 
the  writers  ;  and  they  sometimes  found  the  leader-writers  practically 
taking  the  management  of  affairs  out  of  their  hands,  and  deciding 
the  issues  of  peace  and  war.  How  thoroughly  alarmed  were  the 
Government  by  the  tone  of  the  press  towards  Louis  Napoleon  at  the 
time  of  the  coup  d'ttat  \  to  how  many  shifts  did  they  resort  to  still  the 
storm !  They,  some  of  them,  virtually  went  down  on  their  knees  to 
Reeve,  beseeching  him  for  heaven's  sake  not  to  castigate  the  '  copper 
captain  '  at  such  a  rate,  lest  the  fellow  might  do  this  poor  little  defence- 
less island  an  ill-turn.  The  power  of  the  press  to  embroil  the  country 
abroad,  which  thus  caused  them  such  excessive  alarm,  was  in  part 
their  own  creation ;  they  had  armed  the  leader-writers  with  authority. 
When  they  found  it  to  be  their  duty  to  remonstrate  with  the  press, 
they  had  no  resource  but  private  appeal,  whereas  to  have  had  any 
effect  their  remonstrance  should  have  been  public.  Whether  heed  had 
been  given  to  their  remonstrance  or  not,  they  would  have  got  the 
credit  of  having  done  what  they  could.  As  it  was,  not  much  attention 
was  paid  to  their  private  expostulations.  The  journalists  took  their 
own  way,  claiming  the  right  to  express  public  indignation  against 
violence  done  to  the  citizens  of  a  neighbour  State.  The  ministers 
who  had  coached  them  so  diligently  they  answered  with  eloquent 
dissertations  on  journalistic  responsibility.  '  The  responsibility  of 
journalists,'  said  Mr.  Reeve,  'is  in  proportion  to  the  liberty  they 
enjoy.  No  moral  obligation  can  be  graver.  But  their  duties  are 
not  the  same,  I  think,  as  those  of  statesmen.  To  find  out  the  true 
state  of  facts,  to  report  them  with  fidelity,  to  apply  to  them  strict 
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and  fixed  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  law,  to  inform  as  far 
as  possible  the  very  conscience  of  nations,  and  to  call  down  the 
judgment  of  the  world  on  what  is  false,  base,  or  tyrannical,  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  first  duties  of  those  who  write.'  Delane's  view  was 
that  statesmen  and  journalists  were  only  aiming  at  similar  ends  by 
different  means.  '  We  can  neither  change  our  respective  courses. 
We  need  not  substitute  leading  articles  for  civil  despatches,  nor  can 
we  bore  and  perplex  our  readers  with  materials  for  a  Blue-book.  So 
let  us  each  keep  our  own  line.'  An  excellent  rule,  to  which  it  has 
only  to  be  added  that  ministers  are  not  keeping  their  own  line  when 
they  supply  a  favoured  journal  with  private  information  and  inspire 
its  commentaries  on  the  information  so  communicated.  The  rule  is 
all  the  more  binding  where,  as  is  now  commonly  the  case,  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  newspapers  owe  their  sale,  and  even  their  con- 
tinued existence,  are  not  those  which  are  calculated  to  enhance  their 
reputation  as  educative  influences.  It  is  possible  to  have  newspapers, 
of  a  kind,  without  the  aid  of  journalists. 

To  the  journalist  who  considers  the  future  of  journalism  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  the  question  of  real  importance  is  the  relation 
between  him  and  the  proprietor  of  the  journal  for  which  he  writes. 
The  general  character  of  a  journal  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  adequacy 
and  the  honesty  of  all  that  it  presents  to  the  public  by  way  of  news 
or  criticism ;  and,  as  all  experience  shows,  a  newspaper  best  main- 
tains a  high  character  where  the  publisher  is  also  a  competent  editor, 
where  there  is  an  honourable  tradition  to  maintain,  and  where  the 
relation  between  editor  and  writer  is  not  solely  a  commercial  one. 
But  journals  of  this  description  are  becoming  gradually  fewer,  and 
the  fewer  they  are  the  more  unsatisfactory  the  outlook  of  journalism. 
When  newspapers  are  merely  negotiable  assets,  their  identity  is 
gone. 

Identity,  as  it  was  once  understood,  many  journals  do  not  possess  ; 
such  identity  as  they  do  possess  is  confined  to  their  physical  form. 
Not  long  ago  it  was  a  rigorous  rule  with  some  writers  never  to  con- 
tribute to  a  journal  with  the  general  views  of  which  they  disagreed. 
Their  idea  was  that  they  thereby  either  aided  or  derived  advantage 
from  a  circulation  which  existed  for  purposes  of  which  they  did  not 
approve,  and  of  course  to  do  either  of  these  things  was  a  sacrifice 
of  integrity.  They  attached  so  great  weight  to  their  own  personal 
authority,  or  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  contributions,  that  they 
believed  their  genuine  metal  lent  currency  to  the  false.  For  example, 
when  the  Saturday  Review  took  a  line  on  the  Eastern  question  which 
was  entirely  opposed  to  his  views,  although  the  articles  he  wrote 
were  not  distinctly  political,  yet,  feeling  scruples  of  conscience  in 
being  connected  with  a  paper  which  propagated  what  he  held  to  be 
false  and  pernicious  doctrines  on  a  question  of  vital  importance, 
Freeman  broke  off  a  connection  that  had  lasted  twenty  years ;  and  in 
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doing  so  sacrificed  an  income  of  500?.  a  year.  It  was  an  honourable 
course  in  the  circumstances.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
over-scrupulous,  and  so  long  as  the  journal  from  which  he  differed 
extended  to  him  its  hospitality,  Mr.  Freeman  was  not  bound  to  take 
the  view  that  he  was  either  aiding  or  deriving  advantage  from  the 
propagation  of  false  doctrine.  He  was  contributing  to  a  journal 
that  had  a  character  of  its  own;  and  a  journal  with  a  character 
of  its  own  is  better  than  one  that  has  no  reason  for  its  existence  beyond 
the  sale  it  commands.  Ultimately  the  question  is  one  of  editorial 
control,  and  certainly  an  editor  is  none  the  worse  for  having  con- 
victions of  his  own,  nor  is  the  contributor  any  the  worse  for  respecting 
these  convictions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  contributor  abandons  his  individuality 
and  independence.  Under  all  circumstances  the  powerful  and  per- 
suasive writer  will  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  his  readers.  Not 
even  the  influence  of  the  editorial  '  we '  can  hinder  an  exceptionally 
strong  man  from  asserting  himself,  and  maintaining  not  only  his 
independence  but  his  predominance.  Several  very  able  and  strenuous 
writers  were  connected  with  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  its  earlier  years  ; 
but  for  some  time  the  largest  share  of  the  leaders  was  written  by 
Fitz james  Stephen ;  and  making  allowance  for  a  brother's  partiality, 
the  following  remarks  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  may  be  taken  as  illustrative 
of  this  point.  In  his  Life  of  his  brother,  Sir  Leslie  writes  : 

Any  writer  in  a  paper,  however  free  a  course  may  be  conceded  to  him,  finds 
as  a  fact  that  '  we '  means  something  very  real  and  potent  [And  were  this 
so  there  would  certainly  be  room  for  scruple.]  As  soon  as  he  puts  on  the 
mantle  he  finds  that  an  indefinable  change  has  come  over  his  whole  method  of 
thinking  and  expressing  himself.  He  is  no  longer  an  individual,  but  the  mouth- 
piece of  an  oracle.  He  catches  some  infection  of  style,  and  feels  that  although 
he  may  believe  what  he  says,  it  is  not  the  independent  outcome  of  his  own 
private  idiosyncrasy.  Now  Fitzjames's  articles  are  specially  remarkable  for 
their  immunity  from  this  characteristic.  When  I  read  them  at  the  time,  and 
I  have  had  the  same  experience  in  looking  over  them  again,  I  recognised  his 
words  just  as  plainly  as  if  I  heard  his  voice.  A  signature  would  to  me  and  to 
all  in  the  secret  have  been  a  superfluity.  And  although  the  general  public  had 
not  the  same  means  of  knowledge,  it  was  equally  able  to  perceive  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  represented  the  individual  convictions  of  a 
definite  human  being  who  had,  moreover,  very  strong  convictions,  and  who 
wrote  with  the  single  aim  of  expressing  them  as  clearly  and  vigorously  as  he 
could. 

But  even  at  a  street  corner,  addressing  a  crowd  of  electors  with 
their  after-dinner  pipes  stuck  defiantly  in  their  cheeks,  Fitzjames 
impressed  one  as  a  very  definite  human  being.  It  is  not  every  man 
who  can  stand  such  a  test. 

The  trouble,  however,  is  that  newspaper  readers  do  not  look  to 
their  newspapers  to  inspire  them  with  strong  convictions,  or  with 
any  convictions  at  all.  It  is  not  to  creeds  and  doctrines  journals 
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now  owe  their  character ;  or,  if  so,  it  is  not  to  them  that  they  owe 
their  sale,  which  in  most  cases  is  the  important  consideration.  Take 
even  the  journal  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
when  it  was  in  its  heyday.  The  contributors  to  the  Pall  Mall  were 
then  a  numerous  and  distinguished  company.  Trollope,  who  was 
of  them,  says  he  has  met  at  one  of  their  dinners  a  crowd  of  guests  who 
would  have  filled  the  House  of  Commons  more  respectably  than 
he  had  seen  it  filled  on  many  important  occasions.  Of  more  than 
one  of  them  the  omniscient  outsider  might  have  said,  with  his  usual 
confident  ignorance,  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  the  paper.  Its 
leaders,  we  may  believe,  were  extraordinarily  able,  and  its  occasional 
notes  brilliant  and  pointed.  But  did  leaders  and  notes  obtain  for  it 
its  sale  ?  Not  altogether.  Trollope — and  tradition  corroborates — 
says  the  record  of  a  night  passed  among  the  usual  occupants  of  a 
casual  ward  in  a  London  poorhouse  *  did  more  to  establish  the  sale 
of  the  journal  than  all  the  legal  lore  of  Stephen,  or  the  polemical 
power  of  Higgins,  or  the  critical  acumen  of  Lewes.'  Again,  the 
phenomenal  literary  and  critical  power  of  the  early  Saturday  Review 
is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  awe-inspiring  myth.  But  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton  tells  us  that  one  of  its  most  successful  hits  was  her  articles 
on  the  '  Girl  of  the  Period  ' — a  theme  on  which  she  composed  a  never- 
ending  symphony,  in  which  the  modern  young  woman  appeared  in 
many  guises,  but  always  at  heart  what  Pope  said  all  women  are. 
The  '  Casual  Ward '  and  the  '  Girl  of  the  Period '  articles,  in  fact, 
mark  the  transition  from  the  old  journalism  to  the  new.  The 
new  may  be  said  to  have  first  definitely  asserted  itself  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Sala  tells  us,  the  Messrs.  Levy  carried 
out  the  idea  that  the  daily  journal  should  be,  '  not  only  a  compre- 
hensive newspaper  [which  the  Daily  Telegraph  still  conspicuously  is], 
but  also  a  miscellany  of  humorous  and  descriptive  social  essays, 
written  by  a  staff  of  writers  who  possessed  a  lively  style  and  had 
seen  something  of  the  world  both  in  London  and  Paris.'  The  share 
Mr.  Sala  himself  took  in  this  enterprise  is  well  known ;  his  multifarious 
activity  was  for  many  years  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  scissors-and- 
paste  sub-editors  of  the  provincial  press. 

During  the  latter  half  of  last  century  many  of  the  best  of  the 
leading  journals  (particularly  in  the  provinces)  took  a  middle  course  ; 
they  were  written  neither  by  publicists,  nor  by  writers  who  had  seen 
something  of  the  world  both  in  London  and  Paris.  Perhaps  the 
best  possible  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  working  journalist's 
employment  in  those  years  is  supplied  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  account 
of  her  work  on  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

j.  Mrs.  Linton's  journalistic  godfather  was  John  Douglas  Cook, 
who,  although  he  edited  the  Saturday  Review,  was,  according  to 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  *  a  man  of  no  particular  education,  and  apparently 
never  read  a  book.'  Mr.  Cook  was  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
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when  Miss  Lynn  (Mrs.  Linton)  made  his  acquaintance — a  little  girl 
who  had  written  a  queer  book  and  wanted  to  be  one  of  the  press-gang, 
did  she  ?  She  had  called  to  see  him  by  appointment,  and  he  welcomed 
her  with  boisterous  jocosities  and  volleys  of  strange  oaths — he  having 
a  faculty  for  improvisation  in  that  line — and,  slapping  her  comradishly 
on  the  back,  told  her  cheerily,  '  You  are  a  nice  kind  of  little  girl,  and 
I  think  you'll  do.'  But  there  was  method  under  all  his  brusquerie, 
and  before  engaging  the  young  lady  Mr.  Cook  subjected  her  to  a  very 
sensible  form  of  written  examination — he  set  her  down  to  write  a 
Blue-book  leader  on  the  truck  system.  '  I  give  you  three  hours  and 

a  half,'  he  said,  taking  out  his  watch.  '  Not  a  minute  longer,  by . 

By  that  time  your  work  must  be  done,  or  you'll  have  no  supper 
to-night.  You  must  take  the  side  of  the  men,  but — d'ye  hear  ? — you 
are  not  to  assassinate  the  masters.  Leave  them  a  leg  to  stand  on, 
and  don't  make  Adam  Smith  turn  in  his  grave  by  any  cursed  theories 
smacking  of  socialism  and,  the  devil  knows  what.  Do  you  understand 
that,  young  woman  ?  I  have  had  the  passages  marked  which  you 
are  to  notice,  and  so  you  need  not  bother  that  silly  cocoa-nut  of  yours 
with  any  others.  Keep  to  the  text,  write  with  strength,  and  don't 
talk  nonsense.  And  now  be  off.' 

The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  Miss  Lynn's  bread  and 
butter  was  secure — for  a  time.  She  was  enlisted  as  office  *  handy- 
man ; '  and  for  a  reasonably  good  salary  wrote  social  headers,  did  the 
theatres,  acted  as  descriptive  reporter,  and  wrote  reviews — until  one 
day  she  found  it  necessary  to  part  company  with  her  irascible  editor, 
and  never  went  back  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  again. 

Security  of  tenure,  we  fear,  has  never  been  a  strong  characteristic 
of  the  journalistic  calling.  Mr.  Sala,  on  the  strength  of  his  thirty-seven 
years'  experience,  was  once  cited  as  a  witness  to  give  evidence  of  the 
practice  of  newspaper  proprietors  in  the  matter  of  engagement ;  but 
he  was  never  called,  for,  before  the  case  came  up,  he  explained  his 
position  to  counsel  in  these  terms  :  '  I  am  paid,  and  liberally  paid, 
not  by  the  week,  month,  or  year,  but  by  the  piece.  If  the  proprietors 
wish  to  get  rid  of  me,  they  are  free  to  say  so  to-morrow,  and  if  I  wish 
to  retire,  I  have  only  to  make  my  bow,  and  take  leave  of  Peterborough 
Court  for  ever.'  A  free  and  easy  relationship  has  its  advantages ; 
but  where  it  is  too  loose,  where  there  is  not  a  friendly  tacit  under- 
standing between  proprietor  and  writer,  there  is  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  type  Sir  Walter  described  as  the  '  bronzed,  mother-naked, 
thorough-going  gentlemen  of  the  press ; '  and  that  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  returned  to  the  mother-naked  state,  it 
is  not  in  the  work  of  publicists  like  Croker  and  Delane,  Sterling  and 
Reeve,  Stephen  and  Greenwood,  we  have  to  seek  the  germ  of  popular 
journalism,  nor  are  these  men  the  forerunners  of  the  popular 
journalist  of  to-day.  Of  this  popular  journalism  in  its  later  develop- 
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ments  we  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  in  disparagement — every  one 
may  judge  for  himself — but,  whether  it  be  considered  good  or  bad, 
it  will  in  all  probability  get  worse  before  it  can  become  better. 
Journalism  is,  in  truth,  reaping  some  of  the  tares  as  well  as  the  good 
grain  of  its  success  as  a  remunerative  commercial  undertaking,  and 
it  will  probably  be  the  sport  of  commercial  enterprise  for  some  time 
yet  to  come. 

In  reading  Colley  Gibber's  account  of  his  own  life,  one  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  apparently  inevitable  effect  competition  had 
in  lowering  the  character  of  the  English  stage.  Theatre-managers 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  have  the  people  struggling  to  reach  the 
pay-box  like  the  crowd  at  a  baker's  shop  during  a  scarcity,  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  tastes  of  a  crowded  house,  and  gave  their 
audiences  variety  entertainments  in  place  of  drama.  But  after  a  time 
the  persistence  of  the  regular  playgoer  asserted  itself,  and  the  theatre 
recovered  its  standing.  There  are  indications  that  the  press  is  at 
the  beginning  of  a  similar  phase.  Competition  for  advertisements 
and  a  large  circulation  will  lower  the  journalistic  standard.  The 
necessity  for  dazzling  advertisers  with  actuaries'  statistics  will  force 
the  conductors  of  the  cheap  papers  to  look  to  a  large  sale  and  the 
influence  that  is  erroneously  supposed  to  accompany  an  extensive 
circulation,  instead  of  to  the  circulation  that  comes  from  a  merited 
reputation  for  furnishing  authentic  information  and  sensible,  apposite, 
and  useful  commentary  on  the  news  of  the  day.  But  this  cannot 
last  for  ever,  although  it  may  last  for  some  time  yet.  It  will  ulti- 
mately be  found  that  the  public  that  runs  after  sensation,  hodge- 
podge, and  blurred  engravings,  fluctuating  and  capricious  as  it  is, 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  A  journal's  best  hope  is  to  gather  about 
it  a  body  of  supporters  to  whom  questions  of  real  and  general  interest 
appeal — questions  of  politics,  literature,  science,  and  art.  Not 
until  this  is  widely  recognised  can  the  professional  journalist  exercise 
his  true  function,  the  only  real  function  he  has  as  a  member  of  a 
distinct  calling,  which  is  to  supply  news  of  public  importance,  to  aid 
his  readers  by  sifting  the  true  from  the  false,  and  to  discuss  with  com- 
petent knowledge  public  events  from  a  public  point  of  view. 

D.  C.  BANKS. 
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COLONIAL    CONFERENCE 


IT  has  been  said  '  we  have  blundered  into  our  Empire.'  With  more 
than  the  usual  exaggeration  of  an  epigram  there  is  yet  an  element  of 
truth  in  the  saying.  The  Empire  has  happened  and  grown ;  it  has 
not  been  designed  and  built  to  the  design.  The  policy  of  good-natured 
acquiescence  in  the  spontaneous  developments  of  our  Colonies,  material 
and  political,  has  been  so  successful  in  the  past,  that  it  has  become  a 
tradition  accepted  without  question,  especially  by  the  Liberal  party. 
'  Let  us  leave  things  alone,'  they  say,  '  they  have  prospered  when  left 
alone.  Interference  by  Parliament  or  Downing  Street  is  nearly 
always  mischievous.  Both  the  Colonies  themselves  and  our  rela- 
tions with  them  are  quite  satisfactory  as  they  are,  and  they  are  improv- 
ing.' Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  this  policy  of  laisser-aller  is  no 
longer  possible.  We  are  face  to  face  with  questions  in  our  relations 
with  our  Colonies  which  demand  answers — questions  which  cannot 
be  evaded  or  postponed — to  which  silence  itself,  or  postponement, 
is  an  answer — and  the  wrong  answer. 

By  the  institution  of  Colonial  Conferences  both  the  Colonies  and 
the  Home  Government  have  found  the  organ  for  making  these  ques- 
tions articulate  and  audible,  as  colonial  questions,  dealing  with  the 
general  principles  of  our  colonial  policy  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  merely 
detached  administrative  questions  dealing  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  or  the  Transvaal  Colony. 

Before  the  last  Colonial  Conference  separated  in  1902,  it  passed 
with  unanimity  a  resolution  to  the  effect  '  That  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Empire  if  Conferences  were  held  as  far  as  practicable 
at  intervals  not  exceeding  four  years.'  For  reasons  local  to  the 
Colonies  as  well  as  to  this  country,  it  was  found  impossible  to  summon 
a  Conference  this  year,  but  it  has  now  been  announced  in  the  King's 
Speech  that  one  will  be  held  in  the  early  part  of  next  year. 

Although  other  and  important  subjects  will  doubtless  be  dis- 
cussed, it  is  certain  that  in  the  next  Conference,  as  in  the  last,  two 
questions  will  overshadow  all  others — that  of  Imperial  Defence, 
and  that  of  our  Commercial  Relations.  In  spite  of  the  mutual  com- 
pliments with  which  the  last  Conference  opened,  and  the  mutual 
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congratulations  with  which  it  closed,  it  is  clear  to  those  who  have 
carefully  read  even  the  small  portion  of  the  proceedings  that  has  been 
allowed  to  become  public,  and  still  clearer  to  those  who  have  had  any 
opportunity  of  hearing  at  second  hand  some  account  of  the  large 
portion  of  the  proceedings  that  has  not  been  made  public,  that  the 
discussion  of  these  two  important  subjects,  which  overshadowed 
all  others,  did  not  lead  to  any  approach  to  a  common  view,  and  that 
the  resumption  of  the  discussions  on  the  same  lines  at  another  Con- 
ference will  probably  tend  to  estrangement  rather  than  harmony 
— to  disintegration  rather  than  consolidation. 

On  the  subject  of  Imperial  Defence  the  mere  restatement  of  the 
old  case  against  the  Colonies,  backed  by  the  old  arguments,  will  be 
as  ineffective  as  before,  and  doubly  offensive. 

On  the  subject  of  our  Commercial  Relations  by  preferential  tariffs, 
Lord  Elgin  will  have  to  make  it  clear  that  any  return  for  the  pre- 
ference we  receive  in  kind,  involving,  as  it  would  do,  the  protective 
taxation  of  the  food  of  our  people,  is  now  and  for  ever  impossible. 

It  is  not  in  the  hope  of  contributing  any  argument  that  will  be  the 
least  effective  against  the  firm  refusal  of  the  Colonies  to  put  upon 
their  necks  the  burden  of  armaments  on  the  European  scale,  or  to 
soften  in  any  degree  our  own  refusal  to  the  Colonies  to  meet  pre- 
ferential tariffs  by  preferential  tariffs,  that  I  write  these  pages.  But 
it  is  in  the  hope  that,  while  justifying  both,  I  may  succeed  in  showing 
how  to  consider  each  of  these  questions,  not  separately,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other,  and  how  these  two  negatives  may  together  make  a 
qualified  affirmative. 

t  IMPERIAL  DEFENCE. 

i. .  i 

The  case  of  the  Mother  Country  which  bears  so  vast  a  burden 
for  the  common  security,  against  the  Colonies  which  refuse  to  share 
it,  was  put  forward  in  the  last  Conference  with  uncompromising 
plainness  of  speech.  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  of  this  as  '  a  state  of 
things  which  cannot  be  permanent ' ;  he  told  the  Colonial  Premiers  that 
'  No  one  will  believe  that  the  United  Kingdom  can  for  all  time  make 
this  inordinate  sacrifice.'  He  reminded  them  that  '  every  war,  great 
and  small,  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  during  the  present  (late) 
reign,  has  had  at  bottom  a  colonial  interest — that  is  to  say,  either  of  a 
Colony  or  of  a  great  dependency  like  India,'  and  he  asked  that  the 
Colonies  should  bear  some  proportionate  share  of  the  burden  of  Empire. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  that 
while  we  at  home  paid  14s.  I%d.  per  head  for  our  Army,  and  155.  Id. 
per  head  for  our  Navy,  the  colonists  pay  only  2s.  5d.  for  their  military 
defence  including  the  cost  of  their  local  forces,  and  only  4d.  per  head 
towards  '  our  common  Navy.'  It  was  pointed  out  that  while  we  paid 
more  than  5Z.  per  head  of  our  population  for  the  South  African  war 
(a  colonial  war),  they  did  not  pay  5s.  per  head.  It  was  carefully 
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proved  to  them  that,  excluding  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,  in  which  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  common 
and  equal  interest,  amounting  to  211  millions  sterling,  their  oversea 
trade  with  foreign  countries  and  among  themselves,  a  trade  which  our 
Navy  existed  to  protect  as  much  as  it  did  our  own,  amounted  to 
327  millions,  or  nearly  half  as  much  as  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  amounted  then  to  666  millions.  To  all  this,  and 
much  more  of  a  similar  nature,  not  only  were  the  Colonial  Premiers 
compelled  to  listen,  but  into  their  hands  were  placed  many  tables 
and  papers  to  prove  it  all — papers  since  published  and  distributed 
throughout  the  Empire  and  the  world. 

What  were  the  answers  of  the  Colonial  Premiers  to  the  appeal  ? 
Their  replies  and  the  debates  are  not  reported,  but  we  know  what  the 
practical  response  to  the  appeals  for  increased  contributions  amounted 
to.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  increased  their  joint  contributions 
to  the  Navy  from  126,0002.  to  200,0002.  per  annum,  but  subject  to  a 
stringent  agreement  that  this  sum  is  only  to  be  a  contribution  to 
strictly  local  services.  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  increased  their  con- 
tributions to  50,0002.  and  35,0002.  respectively  for  the  '  general  main- 
tenance of  the  Navy,'  and  Newfoundland  finds  3,0002.  for  special 
services.  Canada  refused  to  give  anything  at  all  towards  the  Navy, 
but  she  has  since  undertaken  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  military 
garrisons  at  Halifax  and  Esquimault,  amounting  to  205,0002.  and 
44,0002.  respectively,  instead  of  the  half  of  the  cost  she  formerly  bore. 

When  we  compare  the  extent  of  the  demand  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
for  a  '  proportionate  share '  with  the  apparently  ludicrous  response, 
we  can  only  interpret  it  as  a  unanimous  blank  refusal  of  the  Colonial 
Premiers  to  accept  the  view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues 
of  their  duty  in  the  matter.  Although  we  have  no  reports  of  the 
Colonial  Premiers'  speeches  in  reply  to  the  fully  reported  speech  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  know  perfectly  well  what  are  their  reasons  for 
the  attitude  they  take  up,  and  I,  for  my  part,  consider  they  are  good 
and  sufficient  reasons. 

(1)  They  cannot  afford  to  do  it,  for  although  it  may  be  true  that 
individually  the  Colonials  are  better  off,  on  the  average,  than  we  are 
at  home,  they  have  not  the  accumulated  and  concentrated  capital, 
and  the  stability  of  occupations,  or  the  permanence  of  settlement 
that  form  the  basis  of  our  income  tax  and  our  death  and  stamp  duties. 
They  could  only  attempt  to  raise  any  considerable  additional  taxation  by 
doubling  their  import  duties  chiefly  on  the  goods  we  send  them,  a  method 
which  would  not  commend  itself  to  us,  and  would  be  ruinous  to  them. 
If  we  were  to  divide  our  present  naval  and  military  expenditure  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing  Colonies  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, we  should  have  to  demand  from  Canada  7,000,0002.  per  annum, 
from  the  Australian  Commonwealth  nearly  5,000,0002.,  from  New 
Zealand  nearly  1,000,0002.,  &c.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
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taxable  resources  of  the  Colonies,  and  their  present  financial  position 
and  credit,  will  admit  that  such  a  taxation  would  be  utterly  beyond 
their  power  to  sustain,  and  to  propose  any  considerable  fraction  of 
it  is  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

(2)  But  the  Colonies  have  a  second  and  even  a  better  reason  for 
their  refusal.     They  look  across  the  ocean,  and  they  see  the  States 
of  Europe,  and  England  among  them,  fast  bound  in  the  toils  of  what 
they  regard  as  a  most  gigantic,   oppressive,  and  wicked  military 
slavery,  and  they  have  resolved,  and  they  openly  declare,  that  they 
will  never  consent  to  be  drawn  into  the  '  vortex  of  the  European 
military  system.'    Who  will  blame  them  ?     Certainly  not  I,  for  one. 
I  hold  they  are  right  to  refuse,  and  very  confidently  I  hope  they  will 
continue  to  refuse  '  adequate  '  contributions  to  the  naval  and  military 
services  while  they  continue  to  exist  on  anything  like  their  present 
scale. 

(3)  Their  third  reason  is  one  to  which  less  prominence  has  been 
given  than  to  the  former  two  by  all  the  Colonies  with  the  important 
and  significant  exception  of  Canada.     It  is  the  growing  feeling  of 
nationality  in  our  greater  Colonies,  and  their  reluctance  to  surrender 
the  control  of  any  part  of  their  expenditure  into  other  hands  than 
their  own.     In  Canada  the  absolute  control  of  any  money  they  may 
vote  for  defence  is  elevated  into  a  principle.    It  is  the  explanation 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  contribute  a  single 
penny  to  the  Navy,  and  of  their  acceptance  of  the  whole  burden  and 
control  of  the  establishments  at  Halifax  and  Esquimault  rather  than 
contribute  a  smaller  sum  as  a  direct  contribution. 

So  far  from  resenting  this  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  Colonies, 
even  from  the  narrow  and  selfish  point  of  view  of  the  British  taxpayer, 
I  rejoice  at  it.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  contributions  worth  con- 
sidering would  be  given  from  any  Colony  without  the  imposition  of 
conditions  more  costly  than  the  contributions  would  cover.  The 
existing  agreement  between  the  Home  Government  and  those  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  this.  The  unconditional  character  of  the  contributions  of  the 
South  African  Colonies  can  scarcely  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the 
contrary,  for  it  would  have  been  inconceivable  that  Colonies  in  which 
the  Home  Government  are  maintaining  a  garrison  of  over  20,000 
men  at  a  cost  of  over  3,000,000?.  per  annum  should  venture  to  pro- 
pose conditions  as  to  a  subscription  of  85,0002.  And  if  conditions  of 
local  protection  and  service,  more  costly  than  the  money  value  of 
these  voluntary  gifts,  are  insisted  upon  in  time  of  peace,  what  would 
be  the  demand  for  instant  and  visible  protecting  force  in  the  time  of 
any  war  with  a  naval  Power  ? 

These  considerations  may  make  intelligible  the  refusal  of  the 
Colonies  to  bear  any  '  proportionate  share  '  of  the  burden  of  Imperial 
Defence,  and  may  mitigate  any  resentment  we  may  be  inclined  to 
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feel  on  that  account,  but  they  do  not  render  the  present  situation 
much  more  tolerable,  nor  render  it  any  the  less  '  a  state  of  things 
which  cannot  be  permanent.'  The  discussion  of  the  question  of 
Imperial  Defence  then,  with  the  fundamentally  irreconcilable  views 
of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  not  in  any  respect  moderated, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  accentuated  and  aggravated  by  the  incessant 
repetition  of  them  by  both  sides  during  the  fiscal  controversy  of  the 
last  three  years,  is  one  of  the  two  great  questions  which  our  Colonial 
Secretary  will  have  to  bring  again  before  the  Colonial  Ministers  at  the 
next  Conference. 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS 

The  other  and  still  more  delicate  and  difficult  question  is  that  of 
our  Commercial  Relations.  The  rise  of  the  fiscal  question  in  the  form 
given  to  it  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
controversy,  have  taken  place  since  the  Conference  of  1902.  At 
that  time  the  substantial  preference  given  to  British  goods  by  Canada 
of  33J  per  cent,  was  already  in  force ;  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  New 
Zealand  agreed  to  recommend  concessions  less  extensive,  but  of  a 
similar  character,  concessions  which  have  been  granted ;  Australia 
pledged  itself  to  the  principle  of  preference  without  defining  its  nature 
and  extent.  The  spirit  in  which  these  concessions  were  made  may 
be  best  expressed  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  words  :  c  We  give  England 
this  preference  and  we  ask  nothing  in  return.  Why  do  we  give  it  ? 
Out  of  gratitude,  pure  gratitude.  England  has  given  us  the  greatest 
of  all  boons,  the  right  to  govern  ourselves.'  The  spirit  in  which  these 
concessions  were  received  was  expressed  with  his  usual  clearness  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain :  '  Though  we  most  gratefully  accept  any  prefer- 
ence which  you  may  be  willing  to  accord  to  us,  we  cannot  bargain 
with  you  for  it.'  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  happy  understanding 
has  been  greatly  impaired  by  recent  events. 

The  Colonies  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  effect  that 
they  are  fools  for  their  pains,  and  that  so  one-sided  an  arrangement 
cannot  be  expected  to  last.  They  have  been  represented  as  young 
and  vigorous  children  rushing  with  generous  impulse,  with  their 
wealth  and  their  strength,  to  prop  up  the  falling  house,  and  guide  the 
tottering  steps  of  their  ancient  and  feeble  parent,  and  he,  with  the 
vanity  and  petulance  of  dotage,  meeting  their  advances  with  insult. 

It  is  not  in  Colonial  human  nature  to  contemplate  such  a  flattering 
picture  drawn  by  a  master  hand  unmoved.  We  see  the  effect  in  the 
altered  tone  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself.  It  is  no  longer  '  gratitude, 
pure  gratitude.'  It  is  '  we  are  ready  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  extent  of  preference,  as  soon  as  the  British 
people  are  ready  to  give  a  corresponding  preference.'  This  is  the  new 
spirit  that  has  been  raised  in  the  Colonies  by  the  Chamberlain  agitation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  same  unfortunate  movement  has 
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stimulated  a  corresponding  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  home.  So 
long  as  the  Canadian  preference  was  considered  as  a  gift  horse,  no  one 
was  so  ungracious  as  to  look  into  its  mouth ;  but  when,  to  change  the 
metaphor,  it  was  suspected  of  being  '  a  sprat  to  catch  a  salmon,'  it 
was  naturally  looked  upon  with  different  eyes.  The  outrageously 
incommensurate  magnitude  of  the  trading  benefit  on  one  side,  and 
the  payment  of  a  universal  tax  on  all  food,  colonial,  foreign,  and  home 
produced,  on  the  other,  was  so  glaringly  manifest,  that  the  resentment 
it  produced  undoubtedly  led  to  an  unjust  depreciation  of  the  benefits 
to  us  of  the  preferences  the  Colonies  give  to  our  exports. 

It  is  a  great  error,  not  only  in  policy,  but  an  error  in  accounts,  to 
speak  of  the  Canadian  preference  as  of  no  value,  or  even  of  little  value. 
In  the  space  at  my  disposal  I  cannot  enter  into  any  detailed  analysis 
of  its  effects,  but  I  may  state  a  few  facts  which  will  assist  your  readers 
to  form  a  judgment.  It  is  to  obscure  the  issue  to  consider  and  com- 
pare the  total  rapidly  growing  imports  into  Canada  of  all  goods  free 
and  dutiable  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries ; 
it  is  only  the  import  of  dutiable  articles  that  can  be  affected  by  tariffs. 
It  is  still  to  leave  the  issue  obscure  to  compare  the  imports  of  dutiable 
articles  in  the  lump,  for  in  this  category  are  included  such  imports  as 
living  animals,  coffee,  sugar,  oils,  coal,  all  building  materials,  and 
innumerable  other  articles  entirely  outside  the  range  of  British  com- 
petition. The  only  instructive  comparison  is  to  compare  the  Canadian 
imports  of  the  articles  we  can  and  do  supply  in  effective  competition 
with  those  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  before  and  since 
the  concession  of  preference.  A  partial  analysis  of  these  imports  was 
given  in  the  Times  commercial  supplement  of  the  10th  of  July,  1905. 
The  writer  extracted  from  the  general  returns  those  of  an  important 
group  of  trades  (wool,  cotton,  linen,  flax,  glass,  leather,  carpets, 
curtains,  cordage,  jams,  confectionery,  gunpowder,  and  earthenware), 
and  showed  that  while  the  export  of  these  articles  was  decreasing  up 
to  the  date  of  the  granting  of  preference,  the  tide  turned  decidedly 
and  instantly  at  that  date,  and  that  from  1897  to  1904  they  had 
increased  by  131  per  cent.,  while  those  from  the  United  States  had 
only  increased  by  52  per  cent.,  and  that,  in  actual  value,  the  increase 
in  British  imports  into  Canada  of  this  class  was  nearly  two  and  a  half 
millions  sterling  against  some  300,0002.  in  the  case  of  similar  American 
goods. 

A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  Canadian  statistics  with  the 
returns  of  another  year  available  confirms  the  conviction  of  the  real 
value  to  England  of  the  Canadian  preference.  Undoubtedly  to  this 
cause  it  is  due  that  our  glass  manufactures  have  recovered  a  large 
share  of  the  trade,  and  almost  trebled  their  shipments  since  1897, 
that  our  shipments  of '  drugs,  dyes,  and  chemicals '  have  increased  more 
than  threefold,  that  our  shipments  of  leather  goods  have  more  than 
quadrupled,  while  those  from  other  European  countries  have  been 
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stationary.  Striking  as  these  increases  have  been,  they  are  of  less 
importance  than  the  great  increases  in  the  imports  of  British  textile 
goods,  amounting  to  3,000,000  dollars  or  115  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
cotton,  and  to  more  than  6,500,000  dollars  or  135  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  wool.  The  sudden  check  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  latter  trade 
last  year  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  preference 
is  a  further  confirmation  of  our  conclusions.  There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  trades  which  do  not  seem  to  have  reaped  any  advantage 
from  the  preference,  and  on  looking  over  the  list  of  such  trades  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  in  the  case  of  many  of  them 
it  is  the  want  of  enterprise  and  adaptability  that  has  hindered  them 
from  profiting  by  the  opportunity  presented  to  them. 

It  is  too  soon  to  do  more  than  express  an  opinion  of  slight  value 
upon  the  probable  results  of  similar  preferences  granted  by  other 
Colonies,  but  I  may  say  that  the  New  Zealand  statesman  perhaps  best 
entitled  to  express  such  an  opinion  has  told  the  writer  he  calculates 
it  should  produce  a  transfer  of  some  half  a  million  of  trade  from  foreign 
countries  to  Great  Britain. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  conclusion  that  the  colonial  preference,  and 
Canadian  preference  in  particular,  has  been  of  material  value  to 
British  exporters  is  one  abundantly  proved,  and  the  prevailing 
tendency  to  minimise  or  altogether  deny  this  is  as  unjust  as  it  is 
injurious. 

This  mischief  began  in  the  Conference  of  1902  itself,  in  which  it  is 
easy,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  to  discern  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  laying  what  he  hoped  would  prove  the  foundation  of  a 
mutual  system  of  preferential  tariffs.  Not  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude, 
the  spirit  of  one  who  receives  an  unclaimed  benefit,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  one  already  'bargaining,'  he  told  the  Canadian  Premier  that  'the 
substantial  results  of  the  preference  have  been  altogether  disappointing 
to  us,  and  I  think  they  must  have  been  equally  disappointing  to  its 
promoters.'  He  presented  to  the  Conference  elaborately  drawn-up 
statements  and  tables  to  prove  his  case.  These,  among  other  things, 
pointed  out  that  since  the  preference  British  exports  to  Canada  had 
not  expanded  as  those  from  some  foreign  countries  to  Canada  had  done, 
and  that  the  import  duties  were  so  arranged  that  even  after  deducting 
the  33J  per  cent.,  those  on  British  goods  amounted  to  18  per  cent., 
while  those  on  all  imports  taken  together  amounted  to  only  16  per  cent., 
and  those  on  imports  from  the  United  States  taken  alone  to  12  per  cent. 
To  these  representations  Canada  replied  by  a  long  and  carefully 
drawn  reply,  which  ended  with  these  words  :  '  It  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  the  advantage  given  by  Canada  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer is  proved  beyond  all  question.  If  he  has  not  fully  availed 
himself  of  it,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Canadian  Government  or  of 
the  Canadian  fiscal 'policy.' 
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Who  can  fail  to  perceive  the  new  note  of  estrangement  on  both 
sides  even  at  that  early  date  ? 

Since  that  time  it  has  undoubtedly  grown  stronger. 

On  this  side,  to  Free  Traders  fighting  for  their  very  free-trade  life, 
it  has  been  only  too  great  a  temptation  to  minimise  and  speak  slight- 
ingly of  a  preference  for  which  they  were  to  be  asked,  not  by  the 
Colonies,  but  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  pay  such  an  inordinate  price  ; 
to  Tariff  Reformers  it  has  been  the  obvious  game,  while  exaggerating 
the  effect  of  the  colonial  preferences,  to  represent  them  as  interested 
and  not  disinterested  concessions,  and  the  Colonies,  especially  Canada, 
as  practically  solid  in  a  demand  for  a  reciprocity  in  preference  which 
the  British  public  has  just  shown  to  them  and  the  world  it  has  no 
intention  of  granting.  Meanwhile,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  constituencies  the  people  have  been  taught,  not  only  by  speeches 
and  articles  innumerable,  but  by  the  bitter  lesson  of  taxation,  the 
weight  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire  that  falls  upon  their  unassisted 
shoulders. 

On  the  colonial  side,  too,  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  that 
a  preference  to  the  Mother  Country  unrequited  in  kind  is  folly  too 
great  to  be  persisted  in,  has  undoubtedly  sunk  in.  The  spirit  of 
'  gratitude,  pure  gratitude,'  has  cooled,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the 
preference  really  did  our  woollen  manufacturers  some  considerable 
amount  of  good,  we  find  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  first  appeal 
of  the  protected  Canadian  manufacturer  against  it. '  In  his  Budget 
speech  at  Ottawa  in  June  1904,  Mr.  Fielding  said,  '  But  as  the  pre- 
ferential tariff  injured  the  Canadian  woollen  industry,  the  preferential 
tariffs  on  cloth  and  tweeds  would  be  increased  from  23 1  to  30  per  cent.' 
That  is,  the  preference  on  British  woollen  manufactures  was  then  and 
there  reduced  from  33J  per  cent,  to  less  than  half  that  figure,  to  about 
14  per  cent. 

The  difference  in  the  moral  atmosphere  between  1902  and  the 
present  day  is  also  significantly  shown  by  the  replies  of  the  various 
Colonies  to  Mr.  Lyttelton's  despatch  of  last  April,  proposing  that  the 
title  of  '  Colonial  Conference '  should  be  changed  into  that  of  the 
4  Imperial  Council,'  and  be  represented  when  not  in  session  by  a 
'  Permanent  Commission  '  with  an  office  and  staff  in  London.  These 
propositions  the  Canadian  Government '  entertained  with  some  doubt ' ; 
they  feared  that  '  they  might  eventually  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
encroachment  upon  the  full  measure  of  autonomous  legislative  and 
administrative  power  now  enjoyed  by  the  self-governing  colonies ' ; 
that  they  c  might  conceivably  interfere  with  the  working  of  self- 
government.'  The  Premier  of  Newfoundland  expressed  plainly  his 
dissent,  fearing  '  the  privilege  would  necessarily  carry  with  it  corre- 
sponding responsibilities  and  obligations.'  The  assent  of  Australia 
was  significantly  coupled  with  a  pointed  reminder  that  the  duty  of 
the  body,  *  Council '  or  '  Conference,'  would  be  to  discuss  the  question 
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of  preferential  trade.  New  Zealand  appears  to  have  evaded  by 
postponement  the  necessity  of  making  a  reply.  The  Cape  alone  gave 
an  unqualified  assent. 

THE  NEXT  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE 

The  atmosphere  of  the  next  Conference  will  doubtless  be  highly 
charged  with  somewhat  explosive  elements.  The  Colonial  Secretary, 
Lord  Elgin,  will  have  a  difficult  task  to  undo  the  mischief  of  the  past 
three  years.  He  will  find  it  impossible  to  restore  the  comfortable 
condition  of  drifting  unsteered  down  the  stream  of  events  to  an  un- 
known fate. 

The  old  questions, '  Imperial  Defence  '  and '  Commercial  Relations,' 
which  were  speculative  and  nebulous  at  former  Conferences,  will 
reappear  with  far  more  definition  and  precision ;  differences  then 
hinted  at  and  avoided  will  have  to  be  faced. 

On  the  subject  of  imperial  defence,  Lord  Elgin  will  find  behind 
him  the  demand  of  the  people  at  home,  newly  awakened,  but  now 
wide  awake  to  the  heavy  and  unfair  burden  placed  on  their  shoulders  ; 
and  before  him,  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  passive  and  instinctive 
resistance  of  the  Colonial  Premiers  to  being  drawn  into  the  European 
military  system,  but  a  crystallised,  reasoned,  formidable,  and  unani- 
mous colonial  public  conviction,  firm  in  the  refusal  of  that  demand. 

On  the  subject  of  imperial  preferential  tariffs  he  will  have  before 
him  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  who  have  been  flattered  and 
misled  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  who  are  asking  themselves  very 
seriously  whether  such  quixotic  generosity  as  they  are  showing  is  not 
conduct  too  good  for  this  world ;  and  he  will  have  behind  him  the 
unmistakable  and  final  decision  of  the  people  of  this  country  against 
making  any  return  for  the  preference  we  receive  in  kind,  involving, 
as  it  would  do,  the  protective  taxation  of  the  food  of  our  people. 

He  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  consider  the  real  value  of  the  pre- 
ferences our  exports  enjoy,  to  justify  them,  or  perhaps  prepare  to 
surrender  them.  Whether  these  privileges  are  worth  much  or  little 
(and  I  have  shown  they  are  of  considerable  value),  I  think  it  may  be 
conceded  that  it  would  be  a  painful  shock  to  every  patriotic  man  if 
they  should  be  withdrawn.  They  were  given,  not  only  as  a  sign  and 
proof  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Empire,  but,  in  the  mind  of  the 
givers,  as  a  contribution  by  sacrifice  to  its  unity  and  commercial 
prosperity. 

On  both  questions,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  party  making  the 
refusal  is  one  of  principle  upon  which  a  compromise  will  probably 
be  found  to  be  impossible,  and  any  discussion  with  the  object  of  finding 
a  basis  of  compromise,  on  the  old  lines,  worse  than  useless. 
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THE  CONCLUSION 

What,  then,  should  be  the  course  of  the  Liberal  Government  ? 
In  my  opinion  there  is  one  clear  and  only  course  to  pursue.  Let  us 
for  the  present  cease  to  worry  and  nag  at  our  Colonies  for  money, 
which,  in  the  present  circumstances,  they  cannot  and  will  not  and, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  not  to  give.  Let  us  leave  them  for  a  time  to 
develop  their  defences  in  their  own  way,  in  co-operation  with,  but 
not  by  absorption  into,  our  home  services.  Doubtless  their  effective 
contribution  to  our  military  strength  will  be  disproportionately  small, 
and  to  our  naval  strength  minute.  But  silver  and  gold  they  will  not 
pay.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  consent  to  receive,  and  why  should 
they  not  consent  to  give  freely,  what  they  can  give — some  special 
share  by  a  preferential  tariff  in  their  growing  material  prosperity  ? 
True,  the  benefit  of  it  to  us  is  at  present  an  inadequate  return  for 
what  we  pay,  but  more  direct  contributions  are  unattainable,  and  it  is 
something.  Moreover,  it  is  a  contribution  that  will  grow  rapidly 
with  the  rapidly  growing  prosperity  of  the  self-governing  Colonies. 
It  can  be  given  without  any  sense  of  a  loss  of  independence  on  their 
side,  and  it  can  be  received  without  any  sense  of  obligation  to  give 
a  return  in  kind  on  ours.  No  place  will  be  given  for  an  unseemly 
wrangle,  such  as  that  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Canada,  as  to 
the  *  disappointing '  character  of  what  will  be  free  and  voluntary 
services  and  concessions,  freely  and  frankly  acknowledged.  Had  our 
reception  of  the  preference  accorded  to  our  goods  by  Canada  been 
generous  and  appreciative,  had  it  been  based  upon  a  well-understood 
principle  of  mutual  help,  given  in  the  form  most  convenient  to  each, 
1  cannot  think  it  would  have  succumbed  to  the  first  assault  of  the 
Canadian  woollen  manufacturers.  Let  us  endeavour  to  see  both 
sides  of  the  great  question,  so  well  expressed  in  a  sentence  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  at  Montreal,  '  As  Free  Trade 
is  England's  economic  necessity,  so  freedom  from  militarism  is  ours.' 

RUSSELL  REA. 
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THE    TEACHING    OF   COOKERY 


SINCE  I  discussed  the  subject  of  English  domestic  cookery  in  this 
Review  in  the  early  nineties,  the  education  of  the  cook  has  been  carried 
on  in  London  and  in  the  provinces,  if  not  with  great  enthusiasm,  at  all 
events  with  some  degree  of  perseverance.  It  may  therefore  be  worth 
while  now  to  revive  the  topic,  to  follow  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken,  and  endeavour  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  results  to  which 
they  have  led.  With  this  intention  I  propose  first  to  sketch  briefly 
the  history  of  the  teaching  of  cookery  in  England,  and  trace  the 
origin  and  status  of  our  existing  schools. 

There  is  a  quaint  old  record  to  be  found  at  the  British  Museum, 
dated  1740,  of  a  school  of  cookery  which  was  kept  by  a  worthy  citizen 
of  London,  who,  in  a  manual  with  a  title-page  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  an  advertisement,  announced  himself  as  follows  :  '  E.  Kidder's 
Receipt  Book  of  Pastry  and  Cooking  for  the  use  of  his  scholars,  who 
teaches  at  his  school  in  Queen  Street,  near  to  Saint  Thomas  Apostle's, 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  the  afternoon  :  also  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  at  his  school  next  to  Furnivars 
Inn  in  Holborn.  Ladies  may  be  taught  in  their  own  houses.'  This 
I  believe  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  teaching  in  respect  of  cookery 
that  can  be  discovered.  Mr.  Kidder  went  to  some  expense,  apparently, 
in  bringing  out  his  little  handbook,  for  the  matter  was  struck  on  one 
side  only  of  each  page  from  engraved  copper  plates,  and  it  was  adorned 
with  a  few  curious  illustrations.  Whether  the  undertaking  was 
successful  or  not,  and  how  long  it  was  carried  on,  cannot  now  be 
traced.  Indeed,  after  Kidder's  time  London  seems  to  have  got  on 
without  any  noteworthy  school  of  cookery  for  over  a  century.  At 
any  rate  it  was  not  until  1874  that  the  necessity  of  reliable  instruction 
in  the  art  was  recognised  by  high  authority,  and  a  place  for  that  purpose 
provided.  This  was  really  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckmaster  at  the  International  Exhibition,  which  was 
held  in  the  year  just  mentioned  in  South  Kensington,  on  the  spot 
where  the  Imperial  Institute  now  stands. 

Mr.  Buckmaster  was  at  that  time  Organising  Master  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  under  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  the  direction  of  Education,  and  his  duties  required  him  to  visit 
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various  parts  of  the  country  and  lecture  on  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  from  systematic  instruction  in  those  subjects.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Exhibition  was  opened  he  was  persuaded  by  Lord  Granville, 
then  President  of  the  Council,  to  undertake  a  course  of  lectures  on 
cookery.  These — practically  demonstrated  by  a  staff  of  cooks  while 
the  lecturer  proceeded — were  exceedingly  popular  and  were  kindly 
patronised  by  the  royal  family,  Queen  Victoria  herself  attending 
one  of  them.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  Exhibition  was  closed 
a  School  of  Cookery  was  organised  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  move- 
ment thus  happily  inaugurated  was  taken  up  by  Society  immediately, 
and  became  the  fashion.  Ladies  seized  with  the  new  idea  not  only 
patronised  the  kitchen,  but  absolutely  designed  the  prettiest  aprons 
and  went  to  school.  Naturally  enough,  the  caprice  soon  wore  off ; 
nevertheless  it  was  not  without  its  beneficial  effect.  People  talked 
about  it,  and  many  sent  their  cooks  for  instruction  ;  the  classes  were 
well  attended,  and  the  foundation  of  a  reliable  academy  of  cookery 
was  laid  at  last.  Success,  in  this  way  quickly  won,  continued.  Known 
now  as  the  National  Training  School  of  Cookery,  the  institution, 
transferred  in  1889  from  South  Kensington,  is  carried  on  to-day  in 
Buckingham  Palace  Road. 

Not  very  long  after  the  opening  of  the  South  Kensington  School, 
two  articles  appeared  in  this  Review  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  entitled  'Food  and  Feeding,'  which  at  once  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  Apart  from  his  professional  eminence 
and  position  in  the  world  of  science,  the  writer  was  well  known  of 
course  in  society  as  a  connoisseur  in  art,  as  a  collector  of  china,  out 
of  doors  as  a  sportsman  and  a  gardener,  and  lastly  in  his  dining-room 
as  a  genial  host  whose  little  dinners,  restricted  to  eight  friends,  were 
acknowledged  to  be  perfect  models,  remarkable  alike  for  the  novelty 
of  their  design  and  the  skill  with  which  they  were  prepared.  It 
was  indeed  on  account  of  Sir  Henry's  established  reputation  as  a 
gastronomist  that  the  precepts  advocated  in  his  articles  were  so  eagerly 
read  and  appreciated.  Their  popularity  led  at  once  to  their  expan- 
sion and  embodiment  in  a  little  book  of  150  pages,  which,  published 
in  1880,  passed  rapidly  through  several  editions,  gradually  increasing 
in  bulk,  so  that  by  the  time  the  eleventh  and  last  was  issued  in  1901 
the  author  had  more  than  doubled  his  original  work. 

With  a  little  of  the  chemistry  of  the  kitchen,  carefully  simplified 
so  as  to  come  well  within  the  understanding  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
and  with  the  clearest  explanations  of  the  dietetic  values  of  various 
kinds  of  food,  and  the  processes  best  adapted  to  their  preparation, 
there  is  in  Food  and  Feeding  a  judiciously  modified  application  of 
science  to  the  selection  of  food  which  has  justly  gained  for  it  a  distinc- 
tion unique  among  works  which  aim  at  the  higher  teaching  of  cookery. 
For,  unlike  other  scientific  writers  who  have  tried  to  do  the  like, 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  brought  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  cookery 
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to  the  assistance  of  his  philosophy,  and  always  bore  in  mind  that, 
after  all,  of  the  two  persons  concerned,  the  cook  and  not  the  chemist 
was  the  predominant    partner.      His  familiarity  with  work  in  the 
kitchen  often  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat 
dry  lecture  or  essay  upon  scientific  research  in  respect  of  cookery. 
For  on  such  occasions  he  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  attracting 
wandering    attention    by   the   introduction   of   an   effective  bit   of 
practical    illustration.      For    this    happy    expedient    he    borrowed, 
when  speaking  of  it,  the  artist's  phrase  '  a  little  spot  of  colour.' 
I  may  mention,  for  example,  one  occasion   on   which   he   carried 
out  this  maxim  with  distinct  success.    He  had  promised  to  deliver 
a  lecture  upon  '  Fish  as  Food '  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883, 
and,  having  arrived  at  the  place  rather  too  soon,  occupied  the  time 
in  pacing  up  and  down  thinking  over  his  subject.    While  thus  engaged 
his  eye  fell  upon  one  of  the  fishmonger's  slabs  which  formed  part  of 
the  Exhibition.     The  chance  of  '  a  little  spot  of  colour  '  at  once  struck 
him.    He  went  up  to  the  slab  and  asked  the  salesman  to  choose  him 
a  sole,  to  weigh  it,  fillet  it,  then  weigh  the  bones  and  fillets  apart 
from  each  other,  and  pack  them  in  separate  pieces  of  paper.    The 
man  seemed  surprised,  but  he  carried  out  his  instructions.     Shortly 
afterwards  the  lecture  began,  few  if  any  of  the  audience  noticing 
that  the  lecturer  had  placed  two  little  parcels  upon  the  table  near 
him.     The  value  of  fish  as  food,  its  constituents  as  compared  with 
meat  and  bread,  its  desirability  as  nourishment  for  certain  people, 
the  best  known  varieties  of  fish  and  their  different  characteristics 
had  all  been  discussed  when  Sir  Henry  turned  to  the  preparation  of 
fish  for  the  table,  its  comparative  costliness,  and  the  wasteful  way 
of  cooking  it  too  commonly  adopted  in  England.     The  demeanour 
of  the  audience  at  once  changed,  from  that  of  calm  and  respectful 
attention  which  we  observe  during  a  sermon,  to  one  of  manifest 
interest.     Sir  Henry  then  continued  to  this  effect : 

Let  us  choose  the  process  very  commonly  followed  in  respect  of  a  sole,  and 
see  what  happens.  The  fish  is  ordered  to  be  sent  home  in  fillets,  and  in  due 
course  four  arrive,  each  side  of  the  sole  having  yielded  two  long  strips  of  flesh. 
Unless  the  purchaser  specially  orders  them  to  be  sent  with  the  fillets,  the  skin, 
bones,  fins,  head,  and  tail  are  retained  by  the  fishmonger  as '  cuttings,'  which  he 
sells  separately  to  people  who  know  their  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few 
give  such  an  order.  Now  I  have  here  [taking  up  the  parcels]  the  whole  of  a 
sole  which  weighed  a  pound — the  fillets  in  one  piece  of  paper,  the  bones  and 
trimmings  in  the  other,  each  of  which  weighs  eight  ounces.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  edible  portion  is  precisely  half  the  weight  of  the  entire  fish,  the  other  half 
being  made  up  by  the  *  cuttings.'  Accordingly,  if  the  current  price  of  soles 
were  two  shillings  a  pound,  as  it  often  is,  the  consumer  would  pay  at  the  rate 
of  four  shillings  a  pound  for  what  he  ate.  Nevertheless,  there  would  be  some 
set-off  against  this  expense  were  the  cuttings  to  be  utilised  as  they  ought  to  be, 
for  with  them,  assisted  by  a  few  vegetables  and  pot-herbs,  a  savoury  broth  could 
be  made  which  would  furnish  material  for  a  good  sauce — a  sauce  which,  if 
finished  with  a  spoonful  of  chablis  and  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon,  would  be  fit  to 
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offer  even  to  a  critical  guest,  while  with  lemon  alone  it  would  be  better  far  than 
the  ordinary  milk-and-watery  compound  dosed  with  some  ready-made  extract 
which  appears  at  so  many  of  our  tables. 

Sir  Henry,  ID  referring  to  this  lecture  in  later  years,  added,  with 
a  dry  smile,  that  there  was  one  special  thing  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
in  connection  with  it — a  thing  that  caught  his  eye  as  he  left  the 
Exhibition — the  face  of  the  man  who  had  sold  and  filleted  the  sole. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  little  treatise 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  people  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
cookery,  a  subject  which  at  the  time  of  its  publication  was  receiving 
increased  attention.  For  the  movement  originated  in  South 
Kensington  in  the  manner  already  described  quickly  spread,  and 
schools  were  soon  to  be  found  at  all  the  important  centres  of  the 
kingdom.  The  idea  of  adding  the  study — in  elementary  form — of 
the  chemistry  of  cookery  to  that  of  the  ordinary  preparation  of  food 
was  taken  up,  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  settled  scheme  of  work 
for  general  adoption  was  formulated  until  the  convocation  held  in 
the  National  Society's  Kooms,  Westminster,  in  1894.  Up  to  this 
time  the  various  schools  had  been  working  independently,  having 
for  their  chief  object  the  education  of  teachers.  The  natural  result 
of  this  was  that  great  disparity  existed  among  them  in  respect  of  their 
manner  of  teaching,  the  tests  they  prescribed,  and  the  degree  of 
attainment  and  periods  of  study  considered  necessary  for  qualification, 
while  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  was  itself  doubtful.  At  one 
school  a  diploma  was  easily  obtained,  at  another  with  some  degree 
of  difficulty,  and  so  on.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  teaching  of 
cookery  was  not  advanced  by  this  unsystematic  condition  of  things, 
for  among  the  passed  instructresses  many  were  incompetent,  and 
few  possessed  of  the  right  sort  of  knowledge  for  their  work.  The 
convocation  at  Westminster  was  accordingly  arranged  in  order  that 
the  principals  of  schools  and  others  interested  in  the  subject  might 
meet  and  consider  the  situation,  with  a  view  to  a  decision  regarding 
a  system  for  universal  adoption — the  drafting  of  a  syllabus,  the  fixing 
of  the  periods  obligatory  for  courses  of  instruction,  qualification 
tests,  and  rules  for  examination.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this 
programme  proved  to  be  too  ambitious.  Differences  of  opinion 
regarding  various  details  very  naturally  arose,  and  as  after  much 
talking  it  was  clear  that  unanimity  in  respect  of  the  points  intro- 
duced for  discussion  was  impossible,  a  resolution  was  proposed  and 
carried  to  the  effect  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  consideration  whether  the  schools  of  Domestic 
Economy  and  Cookery  could  be  brought  into  line  with  other  schools 
recognised  by  the  Department,  together  with  the  codification  of 
rules,  tests,  &c.  for  diplomas.  The  Board  consented  to  do  this. 
;•  In  due  course  of  time  the  regulations  and  syllabus  decided  upon  in 
Whitehall  were  issued.  At  the  schools  the  new  conditions  created 
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a  mild  '  atmospheric  disturbance.'  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  honour  of  official  guidance  had  not  been  gained  without  penalty. 
In  order,  apparently,  to  raise  cookery  to  a  level  worthy  of  considera- 
tion from  an  educational  point  of  view,  efforts  had  been  made  to 
render  the  subject  as  scientific  as  possible.  Candidates  were  expected 
to  possess  knowledge  which  is  usually  confined  to  medical  students  : 
*  Physiology  in  relation  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  Digestion, 
and  absorption,  and  assimilation  of  food  in  the  human  body,'  &c. ; 
while  it  was  further  laid  down  that  every  candidate  for  a  first-class 
diploma  as  an  instructress  of  cookery  should  also  possess  *  two 
"  Science  and  Art "  certificates  in  domestic  hygiene.'  In  point  of 
fact  art  was  overshadowed  by  science,  and  cookery  became  only  one 
of  a  series  of  tests  which  in  themselves  were  completely  over  the  heads 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  students,  and  required  time  in  acquirement  which 
would  have  been  far  more  usefully  employed  in  the  kitchen.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Board  had  formed  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  general 
requirements  of  the  case,  especially  of  the  social  and  educational  status 
of  the  candidates,  and  were  unaware  that  the  greater  portion  of  them 
were  not  graduates,  or  girls  who  had  had  superior  school  training,  but 
young  women  who  could  lay  no  claim  whatever  to  scholarship,  to 
whom  even  the  correct  spelling  of  the  answers  to  their  examination 
papers  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  ;  who  were  unable  to  spare  money 
for  a  long  course  of  instruction,  yet  were  anxious  to  obtain  diplomas 
as  teachers  of  cookery  as  a  stepping-stone  to  employment — to  earn 
their  daily  bread  in  fact.  The  new  rules  were  received  by  these 
poor  students  with  dismay. 

On  their  part  the  principals  of  the  schools  experienced  difficulty 
in  an  unlooked-for  direction.  The  Board  had  prescribed  no  text- 
books for  general  adoption.  The  practice  of  cookery  therefore, 
remained,  as  before,  a  subject  which  each  school  might  teach  in  its 
own  way ;  while,  for  the  scientific  tests,  books  could  be  selected 
at  haphazard  according  to  individual  discretion.  In  the  absence 
of  any  common-sense  handbooks,  simple,  concise,  and  free  from 
academical  pretence,  the  treatises  on  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Hygiene, 
and  Human  Health  adopted  nolens  volens  by  many  of  the  schools 
were  by  no  means  suitable.  Too  voluminous,  abstruse,  overladen 
with  learned  terms,  with  algebraic  formulae  in  respect  of  tests  and 
food  values,  &c.,  these  erudite  works  betrayed,  whenever  the 
authors  attempted  to  speak  practically  of  cookery,  the  most  amusing 
ignorance.  Even  the  syllabus  issued  by  the  Board,  and  the  examina- 
tion papers  subsequently  distributed,  showed  that  the  compiler  was 
but  slightly  acquainted  with  practical  cookery,  and  misapprehended 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  it  was  desirable  to  inculcate.  This  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  subject  was  clearly  shown  by  the  period  of 
study  allotted  for  complete  qualification  in  cookery,  viz. :  a  minimum 
course  of  840  hours,  100  of  which  were  to  be  spent  in  teaching  classes 
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of  children ;  reducible  to  760  hours  in  the  case  of  candidates  who 
had  attended  courses  of  lectures  for  the  4  Science  and  Art  Examina- 
tions, &c.'  In  other  words,  it  was  assumed  that  a  student  working 
six  hours  a  day  for  six  months  could  acquire  sufficient  practical 
knowledge  of  cookery  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  art  in  all  its  branches — 
a  period  of  previous  work  which  no  head  cook  would  consider  at  all 
sufficient  when  selecting  a  kitchenmaid  on  20L  a  year  ! 

It  is  manifest  that  in  the  circumstances  which  have  been  set  forth 
little  or  no  real  improvement  in  respect^of  the  previous  capabilities 
of  the  schools  was  possible.  The  recipients  of  the  new  diplomas, 
with  a  flimsy  knowledge  of  the  learned  subjects  superficially  and 
hastily  acquired — that  '  little  knowledge '  which  is  so  dangerous — 
and  with  scarcely  more  than  an  uncertain  impression  of  practical 
work  in  the  kitchen,  passed  out  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  as  fully  qualified  teachers  of  cookery.  The  result  of 
this  mistaken  policy  soon  revealed  itself.  With  the  exception  of 
employment  as  instructresses  in  schools  maintained  by  County 
Councils  and  City  Corporations  who  accepted  their  official  diplomas 
as  sufficient  guarantee  of  fitness,  the  holders  found  them  of  little  use 
to  them.  As  aids  towards  obtaining  work  of  a  general  business  nature 
they  proved  to  be  but  broken  reeds.  That  is  to  say,  the  bureaux 
whose  special  profession  it  is  to  provide  applicants  with  situations 
as  manageress,  assistant  manageress,  catering  superintendent,  &c., 
for  clubs,  hotels,  residential  mansions,  and  the  like,  attached  no 
value  to  them.  From  what  I  have  said  it  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that 
the  first  well-intentioned  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  give  the 
subject  of  cookery  a  recognised  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  public 
education  was  not  successful.  This  can  be  accounted  for  without 
difficulty  as  I  shall  try  to  show  presently.  Here  I  propose  to  digress 
in  order  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  teaching  of  cookery,  as  developed 
by  the  schools  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  in  respect  of  the  domestic 
cook. 

In  consequence  of  the  advance  of  enlightened  taste,  the  demand 
for  skilful  cooks  for  private  establishments  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
To  what  extent  has  this  been  met,  having  in  view  the  movement  of 
1874,  and  the  progress  since  made  by  teaching  ?  In  putting  this 
question  I  do  not  refer  to  the  needs  of  people  who  are  able  to  pay 
high  wages,  and  leave  the  direction  of  their  household  affairs  to  a 
skilled  housekeeper.  I  allude  to  the  many  who,  while  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  anxious  to  have  good  work  done  in  their  kitchens, 
are  obliged  to  exercise  personal  control  in  the  matter,  and  fix  a  limit 
as  regards  the  wages  they  give.  Replying  to  the  question,  then, 
as  one  coming  from  this  large  portion  of  the  community,  I  fear  that 
it  must  be  confessed  that  domestic  cookery  has  derived  very  little 
real  benefit  from  the  officially  recognised  sources  of  learning  that 
have  been  mentioned.  The  class  from  which  our  servants  are 
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obtained  cannot  afford  to  go  to  any  expense  in  the  matter  of  school 
fees,  while  such  teaching  as  is  to  be  got  at  Board  and  other  schools, 
frequented  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  does  not  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced any  material  effect.  The  fact  remains,  therefore,  that  our 
cooks  are  still  to  a  very  great  extent  the  offspring  of  accident.  A  few, 
no  doubt,  may  be  found  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  a  good  kitchen, 
have  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  their  business,  and  some  may 
have  been  given  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  good  private  school, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  less  said  of  the  ordinary  cook's 
training,  and  the  sooner  it  is  improved  away,  the  better.  The  prac- 
tice of  sending  an  ignorant  woman  to  a  school  of  cookery  for  a  few 
lessons  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  It  can  at  best  result  in  a  mere 
smattering — the  learning,  perhaps,  of  a  few  particular  dishes  which 
associate  themselves  but  incongruously  with  the  many  which  she 
still  attempts  unsuccessfully.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  sometimes 
find  a  cook  who  can  produce  a  highly  ornamental  sweet  dish,  or  an 
elaborate  entree  of  the  'high  class'  trashy  kind,  while  she  cannot 
send  up  a  really  good  clear  soup,  crisply  fried  whitebait,  a  dish  of 
cutlets  properly  cut  and  well  grilled,  with  an  eatable  garnish,  and 
a  nice  sauce  free  from  ready-made  accessories.  For  while  it  is  true 
that  a  skilful  practitioner  can  often  pick  up  a  wrinkle  from  another 
skilful  person  at  a  good  school,  the  art  is  not  to  be  learnt  by  a  novice 
in  a  few  haphazard  lessons.  It  is  a  thing  that  can  only  be  mastered 
by  regular  study  from  its  '  ABC '  through  every  process  clearly  and 
correctly  laid  down.  A  training  of  this  kind  takes  time — the  sort 
of  training  that  a  girl  gets  who  passes  from  scullery  to  kitchen  maid, 
working  for  three  or  four  years  in  an  establishment  where  a  really 
competent  cook  is  kept.  But  such  opportunities  are  obviously  rare, 
and  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  at  present  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  providing  the  kind  of  instruction  which  the  necessities  of  the  case 
demand,  and  that,  setting  aside  exceptional  cases  of  competence  which 
no  doubt  might  be  found,  there  is  just  as  much  ignorance  to  lament 
now  as  existed  in  our  kitchens  fifteen  years  ago. 

Here  it  might  be  asked — But  how  about  the  teachers,  who,  having 
obtained  diplomas  ratified  by  the  Board  of  Education,  have  been 
employed  in  the  various  schools — what  have  they  been  doing  ?  As 
far  as  I  can  gather,  they  have  been  doing  their  best  in  rather  depressing 
and  difficult  circumstances.  Being  only  a  minor  subject  among 
other  subjects  to  which  greater  importance  is  attached,  cookery 
apparently  has  been  rather  cold-shouldered.  In  many  cases  neither 
the  time  nor  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  instructress  appear 
to  have  been  sufficient  for  systematic  work,  and  the  lectures  have 
been  necessarily  confined  to  brief  demonstrations  of  cottage  cooking, 
and  fragments  of  science.  Thus  the  teachers,  no  matter  how  com- 
petent they  may  have  been,  have  had  really  no  fair  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  calling.  When  I  have  made  inquiries  among  servants 
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and  others  who  comparatively  recently  attended  the  schools,  I  have 
been  told  that  a  young  lady  '  came  round '  to  teach  cookery,  then, 
in  reply  to  my  question  as  to  what  she  taught,  '  Oh  !  some  cakes  and 
cleaning  things '  (after  a  pause)  '  and  pudding  and  stew.'  One 
superior  young  person  added  '  eyejeen.'  Recollection  of  the  lectures 
was  invariably  hazy  in  the  extreme,  and  it  was  clear  to  me  that  the 
instruction  had  not  been  of  much  real  good,  that  cookery  had  been 
but  slightly  dealt  with,  and  that,  if  taught,  the  beautifully  scientific 
'  human  physiology,  chemistry,  and  hygiene — '  not  understanded 
of '  the  poor  young  people  for  whose  benefit  it  had  been  prescribed — 
had  been  taught  absolutely  in  vain.  In  fact,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  misapprehension  in  respect  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
teaching  of  cookery,  manifested  by  the  Board  in  dealing  with  the 
rules  and  syllabus  for  the  recognised  schools  of  domestic  economy, 
was  also  to  be  traced  in  the  teaching  attempted  for  the  children  in 
the  Board  schools.  No  one  seems  to  have  asked  in  respect  of  the 
qualified  instructresses  :  '  Whom  will  they  have  to  teach  ? '  The 
possibility  of  grounding  girls  in  the  fundamental  principles  and 
methods  of  cooking,  with  a  view  to  domestic  service  as  cooks,  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  anyone. 

With  reference  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  domestic 
cookery,  and  certain  side  issues  connected  with  it  which  by  no  means 
tend  to  its  improvement,  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  produced  by  the  practice,  which  seems  to  be  increasing 
year  by  year,  of  substituting  for  market  produce,  and  food  obtained 
from  it,  all  sorts  of  patented  compositions  and  extracts  for  which  the 
special  attraction  of  saving  work  in  the  kitchen  is  claimed.  Some  of 
these  preparations,  no  doubt,  may  be  decidedly  useful  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  life— to  travellers  in  out-of-the-way  places,  to  sailors  at 
sea  and  yachtsmen,  to  sportsmen  in  the  jungles :  to  anyone,  in  fact, 
who  may  be  living  beyond  the  reach  of  markets.  But  for  the  kitchen 
at  home  such  things  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  makeshifts,  which 
should  never  be  made  use  of  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  If  a  cook 
be  permitted  to  rely  for  her  soup  upon  the  little  tablets  brought  home 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket  by  her  master — a  method  of  production  which 
certainly  commends  itself  to  her  on  account  of  its  facility — she  cannot 
be  expected  to  '  wear  her  fingers  to  the  bone  '  in  making  a  soup  pro- 
perly, or  to  exercise  economies  which  produce  good  stock.  Similarly, 
she  is  not  likely  to  become  a  good  hand  at  sauce-making  if  she  may 
fall  back  upon  milk  and  water  thickened  with  the  patent '  Ceresus  '  (or 
flour  of  sorghum  saccharatum)  flavoured  with  the  celebrated  '  Bosovis,' 
that  triple  extract  of  loins  of  beef  and  saddles  of  mutton  which  is  used 
in  all  the  principal  kitchens  in  the  kingdom !  Not  only  are  the  great 
possibilities  of  these  productions  demonstrated  by  skilful  and  widely 
spread  advertisements,  but  the  possessors  of  the  secrets  of  their  com- 
position often  distribute  generously  booklets  of  recipes,  attractively 
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illustrated,  which  teach  Mary  Jane  a  new  and  to  her  fascinating  kind 
of  cooking — >'  the  complete  "  Bosovis  "  dinner  ; '  the  many  forms  of 
food  which  depend  upon  '  Ceresus  '  for  their  perfection,  &c.  But,  to 
speak  seriously,  instruction  thus  disseminated,  and  the  practice  of 
writing  recipes  to  fit  advertisements,  strike  deeper  every  day  at  the 
root  of  good  cooking.  The  '  cookery  column  '  has  also  much  to  answer 
for.  What  misleading  rubbish  is  thus  let  loose  among  the  innocent ! 
Editors  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this.  Few  of  them  pretend  to  have 
any  practical  knowledge  of  cookery.  They  accept  in  good  faith  the 
matter  supplied  to  them  by  trusted  correspondents  who  are  too  often 
unacquainted  practically  with  the  work  they  profess  to  teach.  Let 
me  give  a  case  in  point.  Into  a  little  school  of  cookery  with  which 
I  was  at  the  time  associated,  there  came  one  day  a  very  pretty  visitor  ; 
young,  charmingly  dressed,  and  carrying  with  her  an  atmosphere  of 
Parma  violets,  which  for  the  moment  subdued  the  fragrance  of  the 
stockpot  simmering  in  the  middle  distance.  Her  business  lay  in  a 
nutshell.  She  wanted  to  know  how  soon  she  could  learn  something 
about  cooking — '  not  actual  cooking,  don't  you  know,'  as  she  put  it — 
but  enough  to  enable  her  to  become  the  cookery  correspondent  of  a 
newspaper — '  write  menus,  and  things  of  that  kind.'  '  How  soon  ?  ' 
I  replied ;  '  well,  that  depends  upon  any  previous  experience  you  may 
have  had,  and  upon  your  interest  in  the  subject  and  aptitude.  If 
you  are  in  earnest,  and  possess  a  natural  turn  for  the  work,  I  should 
say  that  in  three  years  you  might  write  about  it.  I  have  been  at  it 
myself  for  over  twenty  years,  and  am  still  learning.  Remember  Sir 
Henry  Thompson's  opinion  that  the  writing  of  an  accurate  and  intel- 
ligible recipe  is  a  most  difficult  thing  for  even  practised  hands  to 
manage.'  She  listened  with  downcast  eyes,  tracing  the  margin  of  a 
pretty  little  pointed  toe  with  the  end  of  her  umbrella,  and  then, 
looking  up  incredulously,  said,  '  Really  !  I  think  you  must  be  mis- 
taken, for  I  have  a  friend — -a  girl — -who  manages  quite  capitally,  and 
she  knows  nothing  about  cookery.'  I  expressed  my  surprise,  and  she 
continued,  '  She  has  books,  don't  you  know,  out  of  which  she  picks 
things — not  actually  copying,  but  guiding  herself  by  them.'  '  Ah  ! ' 
said  I,  '  that  is  a  species  of  work  by  no  means  to  be  encouraged.  It 
is  unfair  to  the  editor  who  accepts  her  manuscript  and  trusts  her, 
and  very  unfair  towards  the  authors  whose  work  she  makes  use  of 
without  acknowledgment.  In  fact,  it  is  a  species  of  petty  larceny 
which  ' — -but  by  this  time  my  visitor,  with  her  long  filmy  skirt  sweeping 
after  her,  was  passing  disdainfully  out  of  the  room,  leaving  me  a  whiff 
of  violets  wherewith  to  embalm  my  remembrance  of  the  interview. 
I  have  reason  to  know  by  personal  experience  that  this  unscrupulous 
form  of  piracy  is  very  common.  Unfortunately  the  persons  who 
carry  it  on  are,  as  a  rule,  insufficiently  acquainted  with  cookery  to 
effect  their  adaptations  judiciously,  and  in  endeavouring  to  disguise 
their  pillage  by  omissions  and  additions  of  their  own,  succeed  in 
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providing  the  reader  with,  the  most  miserable  trash.  Who  suffers  ? 
The  charming  mistress,  who  '  knows  nothing  about  cookery,  don't 
you  know,'  cuts  out  one  of  these  recipes  which  seems  very  nice,  and 
hands  it  to  her  cook  for  execution.  With  much  misgiving  the  latter 
does  her  best.  And  afterwards  the  deluge.  Good  things  are  wasted, 
tempers  lost,  and  a  charge  of  ignorance  and  stupidity  laid  at  the  door 
of  poor  Mary  Jane  ! 

Keturning  now  to  the  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  rules  and 
syllabus  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  respect  of  the  diplomas 
granted  to  teachers  of  cookery,  I  think  that  a  reason  can  soon  be  found 
for  that  result.  We  have  seen — -bearing  in  mind  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  really  needed — that  among  the  tests  selected,  those 
appertaining  to  the  '  Science  and  Art '  branch  occupied  an  unexpected, 
and  I  would  add  undue  prominence  in  the  code,  while  the  wants  of 
real  cookery  were  palpably  underestimated  and  misunderstood. 
This  points,  of  course,  to  the  absence  of  reliable  expert  guidance 
regarding  the  latter.  The  Board  had,  no  doubt,  the  best  scientific 
advice  at  hand,  but  could  not,  judging  from  the  tests  prescribed, 
have  been  equally  well  served  in  the  matter  of  cookery.  In  dis- 
cussing this,  let  us  remember  that  the  scientific  part  of  the  examina- 
tion is  purely  theoretical ;  that  of  cookery  nothing,  if  not  mainly 
practical;  and  that  while  a  little  of  the  former,  within  quite  ele- 
mentary limits,  might  be  useful  to  those  who  have  to  draw  up  dietary 
scales,  or  select  food  with  reference  to  health  and  age,  it  is  of  no  use 
whatever  to  the  person  upon  whom  the  preparation  of  food  devolves. 
All  that  the  cook  can  be  expected  to  do  is  to  carry  out  the  orders  she 
receives  in  the  best  manner  possible,  according  to  the  means  at  her 
disposal ;  she  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  abili ty  to  tax  her  brain  with 
anything  else.  So  it  comes  to  this,  that  while  the  person  who  gives 
the  orders  may  do  worse  than  study  a  simple  little  book  upon  science 
as  applied  to  food,  it  is  in  plain  truth  mere  waste  of  time  to  try  to  teach 
cooks  anything  but  their  kitchen  work,  and  the  height  of  affectation 
to  attempt  to  do  more.  Let  us  try  to  imagine  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  mistress  of  a  house,  unacquainted  with  the  enlightened  language 
of  science,  on  being  told  by  her  new  cook  :  '  If  you  please,  madam, 
I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  proper  alimentary  proportion  is  not 
maintained  in  the  food  given  in  the  servants'  hall.  I  should  suggest 
a  reduction  of  the  nitrogenous  element,  give  a  little  less  of  the  hydro- 
carbons, and  more  of  the  carbo-hydrates ' — a  state  of  positive  be- 
wilderment surely,  especially  if  considered  in  connection  with  the 
leathery  omelette,  exhausted  kidneys,  and  indifferent  coffee  which 
the  learned  person  had  sent  in  that  morning  for  breakfast. 

Seeing  now  that  what  is  really  wanted  throughout  the  country  is 
improvement  in  domestic  cookery,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  utmost 
attention  should  be  paid  to  its  development  by  accurate  and  skilful 
teaching  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  distracting  subjects  which,  in  some 
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instances,  indeed,  without  even  an  indirect  connection  with  the  art, 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Board.  Take,  for  instance,  '  Elementary 
Human  Physiology : '  what  possible  advantage  has  the  cook,  or  even  a 
teacher  of  cookery,  to  gain  from  this  ?  I  once  took  to  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  an  examination  paper  which  a  short  time  before  had  been 
set  by  the  Board  for  candidates  in  cookery  at  the  various  provincial 
centres.  I  never  saw  him  more  amused.  The  questions  were : 

(a.)  Describe  the  vertebral  column,  and  show  how  the  spinal  cord  is  protected 
from  injury. 

(b)  What  is  the  aorta  ?     Describe  its  course  in  the  thorax. 

(c)  Explain  in  detail  the  changes  undergone  by  starch  and  fats  in  the 

processes  of  digestion. 

(d)  Describe  the  structure  and  position  of  the  bladder. 

Next  as  to  '  Domestic  Hygiene.'  I  take  a  few  of  the  questions 
only : 

(a)  What  is  the  composition  of  air,  and  what  impurities  is  it  likely  to  contain 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  brickfields  ? 

(b)  What  common  parasites  are  found  on  the  skin  ?     How  are  they  best 

removed  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  largest  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  permissible  in  the  air  of  a 

sleeping-room,  and  how  is  it  estimated  ? 

(d)  What  is  the  difference  between  sewer  gas  and  sewer  air  ?     In  a  well- 

made  sewer  how  does  sewer  air  compare  with  ordinary  air  ? 

These  questions,  no  doubt,  are  all  sensible  enough,  and  would  be 
very  suitable  for  the  examination  of  a  hospital  nursing  staff,  but  how 
can  they  be  applied  to  cookery  ?  As  soon  as  Sir  Henry  became 
serious  and  considered  the  matter,  he  quite  agreed  with  me  that  in  a 
case  where  every  hour  that  could  be  spared  was  needed  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  cookery,  it  was  absolutely 
ridiculous  to  expect  half-educated  girls  to  puzzle  themselves  with 
such  subjects.  In  any  circumstances,  a  little  knowledge  of  them 
would  probably  do  harm,  for  it  would  tempt  the  instructress,  with  the 
blushing  honours  of  a  first-class  diploma  full  upon  her,  to  show  off  her 
cleverness  to  the  open-eyed  wonder  of  the  little  girls  attending  her 
elementary  school  class.  Fancy  their  small  faces  when  '  teacher ' 
discoursed  about  '  carbon  •  dioxide,'  '  parasites,'  and  '  the  vertebral 
column,'  and  what  would  they  tell  their  mothers  when  they  went 
home  ? 

It  was  to  be  hoped  that  with  riper  experience  the  Board  would  see 
the  advisability  of  modifying  the  scientific  tests  prescribed  in  the 
code,  and,  at  all  events,  bring  the  requisite  qualification  for  cookery 
diplomas  within  the  region  of  practical  purposes.  But  this  step  does 
not  seem  to  have  commended  itself  to  the  authorities  who  regulate 
education  in  respect  of  the  cook's  art.  For  in  the  autumn  of  last 
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year  the  draft  of  a  revised  code  was  circulated  to  the  various  training 
schools  for  information,  with  the  endorsement : 

The  Board  propose  to  acquaint  themselves  somewhat  more  fully  than  has 
been  possible  in  the  past  with  the  conditions  under  which  such  training 
(cookery)  is  at  present  given,  and  until  this  can  be  done  they  have  decided  to 
defer  any  alteration  in  the  methods  of  holding  examinations  and  issuing  Cookery 
Diplomas  which  are  now  in  force.  No  change  will  therefore  be  made  in  this 
respect  until  after  the  Summer  term  ending  on  the  31st  of  July,  1906,  at  earliest. 

It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that,  if  the  general  scheme  set  forth 
in  this  document  be  adopted,  the  prospect  of  any  improvement  in 
our  cookery  will  fye  more  hopeless  than  ever.  The  syllabus  of  the 
kitchen  work  requires  careful  revision,  and  putting  into  concise 
shape,  for,  as  it  stands,  processes,  incomplete  in  detail,  are  mixed  up 
in  the  same  paragraph  with  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  human 
physiology  and  hygiene  tests  appear  again  with  greater  elaboration 
than  before,  while  a  new  scientific  branch  is  slipped  in  called  the 
'  Elementary  Science  of  Common  Life  (Chemistry).'  There  can  be  no 
mistake  made  about  this  subject,  for  the  method  of  its  working  is 
detailed  at  some  length,  occupying  ten  pages  of  closely  printed  matter. 
Very  well  adapted,  perhaps,  for  the  natural  philosophy  class  at  a 
public  school— I  remember  something  of  the  kind  at  Rugby — it  is 
altogether  out  of  place  in  connection  with  cookery.  Turn  it  about  in 
your  mind  as  you  may,  the  more  hopelessly  out  of  place  it  becomes, 
and  when,  after  reading  page  after  page  of  elaborate  chemical  tests, 
the  eye  catches  the  headline  '  Examination  for  Cookery  Diplomas,' 
astonishment  gives  way  to  the  heartiest  amusement,  and  you  ask 
yourself  why  not  add  a  course  of  algebra  ?  It  might  be  possible  to 
solve  difficult  recipes  by^quadratic  equations  !  In  order  to  practise 
the  experimental  work  connected  with  the  *  Elementary  Science  of 
Common  Life,'  the  kitchen  would  have  to  be  converted  into  a  labora- 
tory, or  a  separate  room  provided  for  that  purpose  ;  chemicals  and 
the  necessary  equipment  would  be  wanted,  and  of  course  all  cookery 
would  come  to  a  standstill  while  the  students  or  cooks  were  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  chemical  science.  A  couple  of  examples  will  illus- 
trate the  system.  The  first  and  quite  the  simplest  one  appertains 
apparently  to  a  form  of  experimental  mensuration  : 

SUBJECT  :  Length ;  metre,  and  its  decimal  subdivisions ;  yard,  feet,  and 
inches.  Area ;  or  surface  measurement.  Capacity  or  volume ;  cubic 
decimetre  or  litre,  pint  and  ounces.  Weight ;  kilogram  and  gram ;  avoir- 
dupois pound,  ounces. 

PRACTICAL  WORK. — Compare  a  metre  and  yard.  Construct  a  cubic  decimetre 
in  cardboard,  and  get  it  reproduced  exactly  in  tin.  Determine  the  weight 
of  water  which  fills  the  cubic  decimetre.  Compare  fluid  ounces  with  cubic 
centimetres.  Find  out  how  many  grams  equal  an  ounce  avoirdupois. 

Special  marks  might  be  given  for  an  intelligent  answer  to  the 
question  :  How  would  you  apply  this  to  English  domestic  cookery  ? 
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The  other  example,  which  I  choose  because  it  is  one  of  the  shortest, 
runs  as  follows  : 

SUBJECT  :  FAT  AND  OILS. 

PRACTICAL  WORK. — Tie  beef  or  mutton  fat  up  in  a  muslin  bag,  and  melt  in 
boiling  water  to  separate  the  fat  from  membrane.  Show  that  fat  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  that  it  floats  on  water,  and  melts  at  a  temperature  below 
that  of  boiling  water.  Show  that  oil  has  very  similar  properties  to  melted 
fat.  Boil  oil  or  fat  with  caustic  potash.  Prepare  a  solution  of  potassium 
stearate,  and  precipitate  stearic  acid  from  it  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Show  the  solubility  of  the  acid  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  in- 
solubility of  the  lime  salt  of  stearic  acid.  Specimen  of  glycerine  :  Demon- 
strate its  solubility  in  water,  its  sweet  taste,  and  its  combustibility  when 
heated. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  conceded  that  to  call  a  diploma  for  which 
qualification  in  the  scientific  subjects  I  have  spoken  of  is  necessary 
a '  cookery  diploma '  is  little  short  of  preposterous ;  for,  trammelled  as 
work  in  the  kitchen  is  by  those  subjects,  and  considering  the  very 
short  time  allotted  for  it,  the  degree  of  knowledge  attained  in  cooking 
must  be  positively  worthless. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  practically.  Cookery  is  an  art,  not  a 
science.  An  invasion  of  its  domain  by  all  the  departments  of  science 
cannot  alter  that.  What  has  science  done  for  cookery  practically  ? 
Has  it  given  the  cook  a  new  sauce,  or  a  new  soup  ?  Has  it  even 
inculcated  a  process  which  good  cooks  had  not  discovered  long  years 
ago  ?  The  art  of  slow  cooking,  the  treatment  of  meat  when  the  object 
is  to  retain  or  to  extract  its  nutritive  value,  the  methods  of  preparing 
fresh  meat  and  salt  meat,  the  three  forms  of  frying  for  which  English 
terms  do  not  exist,  the  extraction  of  essences  from  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
braising  and  stewing,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  grammar  of  cookery, 
were  nob  all  these  things  known  by  La  Varenne,  and  recorded  in  his 
book  in  1653  ?  Science  has  certainly  advanced  reasons  for  certain 
effects  in  cookery,  and  given  us  some  fine  words.  For  instance,  the 
process  of  sealing  the  outside  of  a  piece  of  meat  with  a  view  to  the 
retention  of  its  juices  has  for  all  time  been  called  '  seizing '  (from  the 
French  saisir)  :  the  scientist  tells  us  that  this  ought  to  be  described  as 
4  coagulating  the  albumen.'  Well,  we  (I  speak  as  a  humble  practi- 
tioner) are  very  much  obliged  for  the  information,  but  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  have  learnt  anything  new  about  cookery.  Cooking  vessels 
constructed  upon  scientific  principles  have  been  introduced  from  time 
to  time,  but  somehow  or  other  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  find  favour ; 
never  with  skilful  cooks  who  have  long  found  out  methods  of  their 
own  of  arriving  at  the  same  results.  But  while  I  deny  that  the 
intervention  of  science  has  been  of  practical  value  in  respect  of  the  art 
of  cookery,  and  contend  that — inasmuch  as  the  finest  artists  in  the 
past,  and  at  the  present  time,  have  worked  and  are  working  inde- 
pendently of  its  aid — to  talk  of  '  scientific  cookery '  is  to  talk  nonsense, 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
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chemistry  of  the  kitchen  in  respect  of  foodstuffs  and  their  nutritive 
values  may  be  advantageous  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  the 
domestic  scale  of  diet,  and  helpful  with  reference  to  the  selection  and 
variation  of  food  for  the  poor.  But  all  instruction  of  the  kind  should 
be  both  in  form  and  expression  as  short,  as  clear,  and  free  from 
technicalities  as  possible  ;  without  any  parade,  that  is  to  say,  of 
magnificent  terms  or  profundity.  The  sort  of  text-book  required  is 
not  a  learned  pundit's  treatise,  completely  over  the  head  of  the  average 
student,  written  by  a  clever  person  for  clever  people ;  but  such  a  work 
as  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  last  edition  of  Food  and  Feeding,  which 
gives  all  the  scientific  advice  that  is  in  any  way  necessary  in  a  concise, 
very  readable  manner,  with,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  sound  knowledge 
of  cookery  underlying  every  sentence.  The  really  useful  scientific  re- 
quirements of  the  case  being  thus  amply  provided  for,  the  utterly  un- 
necessary study  of  Human  Physiology,  and  Science  of  Common  Life 
(Chemistry),  should  be  cut  out ;  while  out  of  the  nine  sections  laid  down 
in  respect  of  Hygiene  four  only  should  be  retained.  And  why  this 
simplification  of  scientific  work  and  concentration  of  attention  upon 
cookery  ?  In  order,  I  reply,  to  raise  the  value  of  the  diploma,  which,  I 
maintain,  should  not  only  vouch  for  the  thorough  fitness  of  its  holder  as 
a  teacher,  but  should  carry  on  the  face  of  it  a  perfectly  reliable  recom- 
mendation— a  passport  for  acceptance  in  respect  of  any  business  em- 
ployment connected  with  cookery.  At  present  this,  as  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  speaking  from  personal  experience,  is  not  the  case.  The 
training  is  not  nearly  sufficient,  and  not  always  really  reliable,  owing 
to  a  great  extent,  no  doubt,  to  the  mistaken  prominence  given  to  the 
so-called  scientific  tests.  In  order  that  the  teaching  should  be  uniform 
and  correct,  a  work  by  an  acknowledged  authority  professing  to  lay 
down  accurately  the  rules  of  the  grammar  of  cookery  is  needed  as  a 
text-book  for  general  adoption.  By  grammar,  I  mean,  an  analysis  of 
all  the  processes  which,  brought  together,  form  the  foundation  of  the 
art — the  *  ABC,'  as  I  have  called  it.  A  primer  of  this  kind  could 
be  compiled,  with  all  the  necessary  teaching  complete,  in  150  pages. 
In  connection  with  what  the  Board  call  the  '  economics  of  the  kitchen,' 
a  very  necessary  subject  should  be  introduced — simple  book-keeping — 
the  kitchen  accounts,  wages,  lighting,  fuel,  marketing,  repairs,  &c. 
For  any  business  employment  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  essential. 
Lastly,  the  examinations  should  be  conducted,  and  papers  set,  by 
persons  possessing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  art  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  for  without  perfect  familiarity  with  the  subject  it  is 
impossible  to  deal  fairly  with  it,  or  pass  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
the  candidates.  I  have  seen  papers  containing  questions  of  no  par- 
ticular value  in  themselves  as  tests  of  knowledge  which  required  far 
too  much  time  to  answer  properly.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  to 
have  set  better  ones  which  could  have  been  disposed  of  more  rapidly.  1 
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A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  within  the  last  three  years  about 
the  physique  of  boys,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  securing  for  them  some 
kind  of  military  training.  To  promote  this  object  a  text-book  on 
military  drill  was  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1902,  and 
every  effort  was  made,  regardless  of  the  age  or  sex  of  the  pupils,  to 
force  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  to  adopt  it.  Non-com- 
missioned officers  were  requisitioned  from  the  various  barracks  for 
their  instruction,  and  teachers,  including  old  men  and  maidens,  married 
women  and  spinsters,  were  taught  to  form  squares  and  perform  other 
feats  drawn  from  a  military  source ;  even  nuns  and  sisters  of  mercy 
were  not  excepted  from  the  general  pressure.  To  my  knowledge 
many  of  these  suffered  severely  in  health  from  the  over-exertion 
involved,  so  much  so  that  the  attention  of  more  than  one  member  of 
Parliament  was  drawn  to  the  matter.  Finally  Dr.  Macnamara,  by 
a  timely  expostulation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  a  departmental  committee  on  drill,  which 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  drillbook  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  present  more  sensible  handbook.  Nevertheless, 
the  question  of  physique  is  by  no  means  disposed  of  by  introducing 
a  system  of  exercises,  hall-marked  as  harmless,  by  a  departmental 
committee,  and  the  absence  of  common-sense  precautions  in  the  care 
of  girls  is  largely  due  to  the  complete  ignorance  of  men  inspectors  on 
the  subject  of  girls'  health  or  physique. 

In  Sweden,  a  much  poorer  country  than  England,  I  am  informed 
that  all  the  children  who  enter  elementary  schools  are  medically 
examined,  and  if  they  deviate  in  any  way  from  the  normal,  say  by 
slight  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  some  other  defect,  they  are  put  through 
a  course  of  curative  exercises  before  they  are  allowed  to  join  the 
ordinary  class.  Every  ordinary  class  in  that  enlightened  country 
is  taught  by  a  specialist ;  this  means  that  the  teacher  has  studied 
her  subject  for  two  or  two  and  a  half  years,  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  is  well  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  hygiene, 
as  well  as  proficient  in  the  performance  of  certain  exercises. 

I  once  had  the  privilege,  shared  with  the  five  other  women  inspectors, 
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of  passing  one  day  at  Madame  Osterberg's  training  college  for  physical 
exercises  at  Dartford,  where  the  same  methods  prevail. 

All  the  students  here  intend  to  be  teachers,  and  are  subjected 
to  a  period  of  probation  before  they  are  regularly  admitted,  in  order 
that  none  may  leave  the  college  with  Madame  Osterberg's  certificate 
who  are  not  fully  qualified  mentally  and  physically  for  their  import- 
ant work.  I  was  told  that  as  many  as  seven  out  of  thirty  candidates 
for  admission  had  been  rejected  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  in  one 
term  only. 

All  the  accepted  pupils  must  for  two  years  be  under  Madame 
Osterberg's  own  eye;  the  diet,  the  mental  equipment,  the  moral, 
as  it  were,  of  each,  must  be  enlisted  in  the  service ;  the  whole  woman 
has  to  be  considered,  not  only  her  muscular  development  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  for  these  reasons  day  pupils  are  excluded.  The  question 
of  enlarging  the  college  was  under  discussion,  but  it  was  not  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm,  for  fear  that  the  admission  of  larger  numbers  might 
diminish  the  personal  supervision  considered  necessary. 

Some  further  details  may  give  a  little  idea  of  what  this  individual 
care  involves. 

Each  pupil  is  carefully  measured  in  various  ways  three  times 
a  term,  and  other  measurements  check  the  results  so  obtained,  both 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  college.  The  regime  covered,  as  I  said, 
'  diet,'  and  includes  the  question  of  clothing,  hours  of  work,  and 
subjects  of  instruction,  while  the  latter  involves  a  study  of  hygiene, 
anatomy,  animal  mechanics,  and  careful  practice  of  graduated  exercises 
and  out-of-door  games. 

Under  a  system  such  as  this  every  teacher  of  physical  drill  in 
Sweden  is  herself  instructed,  and  from  teachers  such  as  these  every 
child  in  the  elementary  schools  receives  instruction,  while  every 
year  sees  a  child  put  through  a  different  set  of  exercises  for  which 
its  physical  development  unfitted  it  the  year  before.  Here,  alas, 
it  is  far  otherwise.  Till  quite  lately  there  was  a  prevalent  belief 
that  anyone  could  teach  drill,  and  even  now  England  does  not  see 
its  way  to  specialist  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  or  to  the 
same  careful  supervision  of  its  children's  health  which  Sweden  enjoys  ; 
but  good  advice  is  given,  women  instructors  are  encouraged,  and 
the  older  teachers  are  no  longer  subject  to  moral  coercion  to  induce 
them  to  attend  classes  at  the  barracks.  Nevertheless,  how  the  isolated 
country  teachers  master  the  elementary  knowledge  required  by  the 
Board  of  Education  is  often  a  mystery  to  me.  Sometimes,  literally, 
their  only  instructor  is  the  drillbook  itself.  Others  have  to  give  up 
the  one  holiday  in  the  week  and  bicycle  to  some  centre  to  attend  a 
class,  and,  although  a  military  system  is  not  in  force,  the  ease  with 
which  the  services  of  a  soldier  can  be  obtained  constantly  leads  to 
the  practice  of  putting  the  class  through  the  required  exercises  by  a 
non-commissioned  officer.  What  can  the  best  of  these  men  know 
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about  a  woman's  health,  and  how  can  he  give  advice  on  the  all-impor- 
tant subject  of  clothing  ?  On  such  points  his  knowledge  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited,  and  for  this  reason  alone  I  am  confident  that  women 
teachers  should  be  trained  by  women  specialists,  and  little  girls  should 
not  be  drilled  by  a  man. 

Within  the  last  three  years  I  have  found  more  than  one  infant  class 
where  children  of  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  were  put  through 
some  of  the  exercises  considered  necessary  for  recruits,  and  in  a  mixed 
school  in  Oxfordshire  I  was  welcomed  with  a  military  salute  by  all 
the  little  girls.  The  provision  of  dumb-bells  weighing  three  ounces 
for  babies  of  three  years  old,  and  of  others  weighing  six  ounces  for 
children  of  six  years  old,  is  so  manifestly  mad,  that,  on  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  teachers,  I  found  great  sympathy  with  my  views, 
and  much  willingness  to  introduce  free  play,  running  and  jumping, 
in  place  of  military  drill  for  infants ;  their  difficulty  was  invariably 
due  to  lack  of  freedom.  The  men  inspectors  required  drill :  it  had 
been  recommended  or  praised  as  the  case  might  be  in  the  last  report ; 
what  would  be  said  in  the  next  report  if  the  babies  were  not  drilled  ? 
My  readers  will  notice  that  in  this  matter  the  little  boys  suffer  almost 
as  much  as  the  girls,  for  surely,  with  children  of  twelve  years  old  and 
under,  it  is  more  important  that  the  muscles  which  are  cramped  when 
sitting  at  desks,  or  those  which  will  never  develop  at  all  in  the  sedentary 
atmosphere  of  school  life,  should  be  exercised,  than  that  children 
should  perform  military  manoeuvres. 

By  all  means  let  the  youth  of  the  country  be  trained  to  arms 
at  a  later  age,  but  let  the  public  bear  in  mind  that  a  child  who  follows 
the  plough  for  many  hours  consecutively  every  day,  carrying  two 
pounds  weight  of  clay  on  his  hobnailed  boots,  will  rarely  remember 
'  to  walk  from  the  hips '  on  the  high  road.  This  will  remain  true  even 
if  he  attends  a  drill  class  twice  a  week  at  an  evening  continuation 
school. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  age  of  the  child  is  frequently 
forgotten,  when  enthusiasts  press  that  drill  in  elementary  schools 
should  be  pursued  with  the  definite  view  of  preparing  boys  for  the 
militia,  volunteers,  or  the  army  proper.  In  the  country  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  for  the  boys  to  stay  at  school  after  they  are  twelve  years  of 
age.  If  attendance  at  evening  classes  could  be  made  compulsory, 
and  if  centres  could  be  found  for  all  the  isolated  country  villages, 
military  exercises  would  still  be  of  little  value  before  the  boys  were 
fourteen  years  old ;  and  we  must  remember  that  out  of  some  six  million 
children  attending  elementary  schools  in  this  country,  at  least  half 
must  be  girls,  and  nearly  two  millions  are  under  seven  years  of  age, 
and  rank  as  infants.  In  round  numbers,  therefore,  two-thirds  of 
the  children  are  girls  and  infants,  while  the  number  of  women  teachers 
very  far  exceeds  that  of  the  men. 
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Surely  the  interests  of  these  four  million  children  deserve  more 
general  recognition. 

Surely  women  inspectors  are  more  fitted  than  men  for  dealing 
with  the  questions  that  concern  both  them  and  their  teachers.  Yet 
there  are  only  about  ten  women  inspectors  as  compared  with  some 
300  men  (see  Whitaker,  1905).  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  some 
inspectors  may  be  appointed  from  either  Madame  Osterberg's  college 
or  from  that  started  by  her  pupil  Miss  Stansfield  at  Bedford  ?  I  think 
it  will  be  obvious  from  what  I  have  said  that,  as  the  ordinary  teachers 
have  to  add  drill  to  their  numerous  subjects,  and  as  a  large  number 
of  them  never  receive  more  than  twelve  lessons  to  qualify  them  for 
imparting  instruction,  the  importance  of  having  specialists  as  Inspectors 
is  undeniable.  Trained  women  specialists  for  the  special  subjects 
of  drill  and  cookery  can  now  be  easily  obtained.  Every  country 
school  should  include  these  subjects  in  its  curriculum,  for  they  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  physique  of  the  nation,  but  the  ordinary 
staff  should  never  be  made  responsible  for  giving  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion in  drill. 

If  local  authorities  would  spend  less  in  scholarships  and  more 
on  the  teaching  power  of  the  schools,  I  believe  the  mass  of  children 
would  benefit  by  the  change.  Travelling  round  a  circle  of  schools 
one  teacher  would  often  be  able  to  take  four  classes  a  day.  This 
would  mean  twenty  per  week.  If  the  burden  of  the  country  teacher 
was  thus  lightened,  even  without  increase  of  her  usually  inadequate 
salary,  the  difficulty  of  getting  teachers  would  be  greatly  simplified. 
We  invent  all  kinds  of  artificial  means  of  increasing  our  supply,  and 
fail  to  see  that,  in  this  age  of  competition,  there  must  be  something 
seriously  wrong  when  posts  of  regular  pay  and  regular  work  go  begging. 
Until  a  teacher's  life  is  made  a  happier  life,  no  artificial  supply  will  be 
great  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  here  to  reproduce  a  portion  of  a  report 
sent  in  to  the  Board  of  Education  some  two  years  ago.  The  class  it 
concerns  was  held  at  a  pupil-teachers'  centre,  and  the  instructor  was  a 
sergeant. 

The  drill  class  has,  Miss thinks,  proved  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the 

girls,  but  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  any  movements  are  preferable  to 
taking  no  exercise  whatever.  The  class  I  have  seen  in  drill  is,  in  my  opinion, 
unsatisfactory  and  even  dangerous.  The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the 
exercises  are  taken,  combined  with  the  large  size  of  the  class,  allows  imperfect 
movements  to  pass  unheeded,  and  an  immense  variety  of  attitudes  is  possible 
to  the  various  pupils.  When  only  one  position  is  right,  and  no  two  pupils  in  a 
room  are  in  a  like  one,  it  is  undeniable  that  all  except  one  must  be  in  the 
wrong.  The  girls  wear  gymnasium  dress,  but  the  two  of  whom  I  made  inquiry 
were  wearing  stays  underneath  it,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  from 
the  look  of  the  remainder,  there  were  probably  not  two  girls  without  stays  in 
the  room.  Will  the  Committee  seriously  consider  what  this  means  ?  Expen- 
sive stays  are  formed  of  real  whalebone  which  bends,  and  such  stays  would, 
though  disadvantageous,  be  less  harmful  than  cheap  stays ;  the  latter  are  formed 
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of  artificial  composition  whalebone,  which  bends  but  little,  and  breaks  or 
splinters  easily.  The  exercises  are  very  quickly  performed  to  music ;  violent 
and  hasty  plunges  forwards  and  backwards  are  made ;  if  the  stays  of  any  girl 
were  to  break,  the  injury  which  might  result  from  the  accident  is  terrible  to 
think  of.  These  things  cannot  be  investigated  or  remedied  by  men,  and  for 
this  reason  I  strongly  recommend  that  a  woman  should  instruct  the  class.  To 
a  woman  also  the  girls  could  explain  when  they  were  and  when  they  were  not 
fit  to  perform  physical  exercises ;  this  is  a  very  important  point,  as  on  many 
occasions  drill  should  be  excused  altogether.  Secondly,  a  dressing-room  should 
be  provided.  A  girl  at  this  centre  actually  said  that  she  could  not  walk  through 
the  streets  unless  she  was  wearing  her  stays  ;  if  prejudice  reaches  this  point  the 
girls  must  dress  at  the  centre.  Finally,  either  they  must  discard  stays  or  be 
refused  admittance  to  drill ;  obviously  this  rule  should  be  compulsory  and  not 
left  to  the  discretion  of  ignorant  parents. 

As  it  is,  girls  are  bound  to  learn  drill,  but  they  are  not  bound 
to  be  suitably  dressed,  nor  is  there  a  sufficient  safeguard  that  they 
are  in  a  fit  state  of  health  on  any  particular  day  to  be  drilled  at  all. 

I  will  now  take  a  few  other  points  in  connection  with  the  working 
of  our  schools  about  which  men  are  singularly  ignorant,  and  from 
which  girls  are  constantly  made  to  suffer  unnecessarily.  In  most 
schools  far  too  much  *  standing  '  goes  on.  Girls  are  sometimes  made 
to  stand  throughout  religious  instruction,  that  is  from  9  A.M.,  to 
9.45;  often  this  is  followed  by  a  reading  lesson,  and  these  are  constantly 
given  standing  up.  No  doubt  it  is  desirable  that  single  children 
should  stand  for  a  few  minutes  when  actually  reading,  but  to  keep 
the  whole  class  standing  is  quite  unnecessary.  Even  arithmetic  is 
studied  under  these  conditions,  and  where  slates  and  not  paper  are 
used,  the  children  are  placed  back  to  back  (to  prevent  copying)  and 
with  one  arm  round  the  slate,  using  the  other  for  writing ;  this  position 
twists  the  spine,  and  is  tiring  and  indefensible  from  any  hygienic 
point  of  view.  I  have  never  known  a  man  inspector  to  object  to  it. 
Again,  it  is  a  customary  punishment  to  make  little  girls  stand  on  a 
form,  sometimes  with  their  hands  on  their  heads ;  this  position  is  sheer 
cruelty,  and  must,  I  imagine,  prove  a  strain  on  the  heart.  In  an 
excellent  article  published  in  the  National  Union  of  Teachers'  Code 
for  1902,  a  doctor  who  is  discussing  fatigue  says  : 

That  reminds  me  of  a  point  thrown  into  relief  by  physiology :  the  great 
difference  of  effort  between  sitting  and  standing,  especially  in  the  child.  To 
take  one  item  alone.  The  amount  of  force  which  the  heart  has  to  expend  in 
moving  the  blood  each  time  it  beats  is  much  more  than  many  think.  It 
amounts  to  throwing  the  blood  up  half  the  height  of  this  room.  During  an 
hour  of  sitting  the  heart  of  a  child  of  ten  needs  to  give  700  fewer  beats  than 
during  an  hour  of  standing.  The  easing  of  its  work  by  simply  sitting  down  is 
therefore  very  great  indeed. 

Sensible  advice  of  this  kind  is  published  continually  in  the  Codes. 
The  necessity  of  teaching  the  elementary  laws  of  health,  the  desir- 
ability of  cleanliness,  and  the  necessity  for  fresh  air  are  insisted  upon 
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year  after  year,  but  the  only  inspectors  who  enter  the  country  schools 
are  men,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  realise  the 
headaches,  general  lassitude  and  liability  to  faintness,  from  which 
so  many  girls  suffer  during  the  critical  years  of  their  lives.  Where  a 
mixed  school  is  under  a  master,  the  dangers  of  this  ignorance  are 
again  increased.  Between  the  age  of  ten  and  eighteen  all  girls  require 
great  care  and  much  watching,  yet  in  the  poorer  classes,  so  far  from 
being  cared  for  themselves,  girls  are  usually  already  responsible 
for  the  well-being  of  the  younger  ones.  How  many  children  are 
made  crooked  for  life  by  carrying  a  baby  incessantly  out  of  school 
hours  !  The  child's  arms  are  not  strong  enough  for  the  burden, 
she  hitches  out  a  hip  to  help  support  the  weight,  or  leans  backwards, 
letting  the  baby  rest  on  the  front  part  of  her  body,  and  her  own  poor 
little  inside  gets  permanently  displaced,  by  physical  exercise  that 
has  no  counteracting  cure  by  any  process  advocated  in  the  Code. 
Yet  I  have  heard  a  well-known  man  inspector  say  that,  up  to  fourteen, 
the  same  exercises  in  drill  were  suitable  for  both  boys  and  girls.  No 
more  dangerous  doctrine  can  be  preached  to  teachers.  From  ten 
years  old  onwards,  the  health  of  little  girls  varies  enormously,  and 
premature  development  is  very  common ;  this  is  specially  true  with 
the  underfed,  overworked  children  of  the  poor.  The  difficulty  of 
finding  exercises  suitable  to  a  large  class  of  girls  only,  excluding  all 
question  of  boys,  is  much  increased  by  this  fact,  and  it,  really  requires 
personal  judgment  and  knowledge  of  no  mean  scope  to  choose  exer- 
cises that  will  benefit  every,  and  not  injure  any,  child  present.  More- 
over, the  teachers  are  already  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  girls  to  the 
boys,  though  the  small  influences  which  tend  in  this  direction  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  specify.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  apparent 
connection  between  arithmetic  and  physique,  but  because  the  Code 
inculcates  that  greater  c  leniency  should  be  shown  to  girls  than  boys 
in  arithmetic,  and  that  the  sums  set  should  be  easier,'  the  result  of  a 
different  standard  of  merit  often  leads  to  less  intelligent  teaching 
in  the  girls'  school,  and  to  less  attention  being  given  to  girls  in  the 
mixed  schools,  while  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  inference  being 
drawn  by  teachers  that  the  instruction  of  girls  is  of  less  importance 
than  that  of  boys.  This  particular  clause  has,  in  fact,  outlived  its 
raison  d'etre.  In  old  days,  when  the  whole  of  every  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  needlework,  the  intellectual  attainments  of  girls  could 
not  be  expected  to  equal  those  of  boys  whose  school  hours  were  nearly 
double  as  long,  but  now  that  drawing  or  some  other  employment 
replaces  needlework  with  boys,  and  only  two  or  three  hours  a  week 
are  involved,  no  difference  in  standard  is  required,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  this  recommendation  omitted.  To  sum  up,  I  would  fain 
see  the  same  standard  of  efficiency  demanded  in  intellectual  matters, 
but  a  different  and  special  standard  adopted  in  matters  of  hygiene. 
Just  the  opposite  course  is  at  present  in  vogue  ;  intellectual  deficiency 
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is  condoned,  but  the  girls  are  made  to  do  the  same  physical  exercises 
as  the  boys. 

The  one  exception  concerns  games,  and  here  the  girls  are  really 
badly  treated. 

The  playgrounds  are  always  larger  for  the  boys ;  the  clubs  where 
they  exist  are  always  for  the  boys ;  no  effort  is  made  as  a  rule  to 
systematise  or  organise  games  like  hockey  for  the  girls.  All  our 
methods  tell  more  hardly  upon  the  girls,  as  from  the  time  they  can 
walk  their  playtime  is  curtailed  by  minding  the  house  or  the  baby ; 
these  occupations  leave  little  opportunity  for  experiments  or  dis- 
coveries on  their  own  account,  or  for  the  valuable  education  involved 
in  getting  in  and  out  of  scrapes.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  amount  of  play  a  little  girl  gets  outside  school  hours  is  lamentably 
less  than  that  of  her  brother.  I  drew  attention  to  this  matter  in 
publishing  some  essays  by  children  (National  Review,  November  1904) 
on  '  How  we  Spent  Last  Saturday.' 

Again,  rational  dress  has  been  adopted  for  children  of  the  upper 
classes  for  many  years ;  most  of  these  more  fortunate  little  girls  wear 
knickerbockers,  not  petticoats,  under  their  skirts,  and  can  be  as  free 
in  their  movements  as  boys  of  the  same  age.  Needlework  lessons 
could  be  made  one  means  of  introducing  this  desirable  reform  for 
all  little  girls,  but  we  deliberately  teach  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
how  to  cut  out  the  same  kind  of  obsolete  garments  as  those  used  by 
our  grandmothers,  heavy  and  inconvenient  petticoats,  &c.  These 
are  necessarily  fastened  round  the  waist,  with  all  the  weight  pressing 
upon  the  most  delicate  portion  of  the  body,  and  every  movement 
of  the  child  is  hampered  when  wearing  them.  While  upon  the  subject 
of  clothes  I  must  mention  that,  throughout  my  professional  experi- 
ence, I  have  only  once  come  across  a  country  school  where  there  was 
any  means  of  drying  the  children's  wet  things  in  bad  weather ;  even  in 
town  schools  such  provision  is  very  rare.  Hot- water  pipes  should 
invariably  be  carried  through  the  cloak-room,  and  open  fireplaces 
or  stoves  in  all  cloak-rooms  in  the  country  schools  should  be  obligatory. 
I  cannot  myself  see  why,  if  children  arrive  without  a  change  of  shoes 
and  stockings,  they  should  not  be  made  to  sit  barefooted  in  school. 
Or  wooden  clogs  might  be  provided  filled  with  hay  to  keep  the  poor 
little  cold  feet  warm  during  school  hours;  the  objection  of  English 
parents  to  bare  feet  would  thus  be  overcome.  It  is  really  pitiful,  both 
in  town  and  country,  to  see  children  arrive  dripping  wet,  and  to 
know  that  they  must  remain  in  this  condition  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  It  is  true  the  teachers  have  the  option  of  closing  a  school, 
and  of  sending  all  the  children  home,  but  this  is  not  possible  every 
time  it  pours  with  rain. 

Lastly,  both  teachers  and  inspectors  are  unanimously  in  favour 
of  making  children  sit  with  their  arms  crossed.  A  consumptive 
tendency  and  narrow  chests  must  be  much  encouraged  by  this  per- 
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nicious  habit,  and  another  drawback  is  constantly  associated  with  it ; 
the  child  is  made  to  rest  its  elbows  on  the  desk,  this  hunches  the 
shoulders  to  a  level  with  the  ears,  and  the  position  for  any  length 
of  time  must  cause  it  great  discomfort.  Teachers  trained  on  the 
Swedish  system  object  almost  equally  to  the  alternative  plan,  that 
of  making  children  sit  with  their  arms  behind  them.  In  my  opinion 
no  uniform  attitude  is  desirable,  particularly  with  girls.  To  sit 
exactly  like  your  neighbour  is  as  unnatural  as  to  think  exactly  like 
her,  and  must  be  most  wearisome  if  imposed  for  many  hours  a  day. 
Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  more  latitude  in  the  matter  of  discipline 
is  desirable  throughout  our  elementary  schools,  though  no  doubt  the 
large  classes  make  this  a  difficult  matter  to  introduce,  without  loss 
of  outward  comeliness ;  but  my  contention  is  that  rigid  rules  can  never 
be  applied  on  a  wholesale  scale  without  causing  great  hardship  to 
many  of  the  more  delicate  children,  and  that  a  child  should  not  be 
rebuked  if  it  ventures  to  turn  its  head,  or  to  shift  its  position  an  inch 
or  two  to  the  right  or  left :  while  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that 
no  physical  exercise  occupying  a  child  for  one  hour  per  week  can 
counteract  the  harm  done  by  making  it  sit  with  crossed  arms  for 
perhaps  an  hour  per  day. 

The  space  at  my  disposal  is  too  limited  to  give  further  details 
on  these  matters,  and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  omit  statistics  on 
points  connected  with  the  buildings  rather  than  the  instruction. 
Questions  which  concern  the  type  of  desk  constantly  in  use,  the 
deficiency  of  heating  apparatus,  and  the  deplorable  lack  of  fresh  air 
would  require  an  article  all  to  themselves. 

The  condition  of  many  of  the  school  premises  in  London  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  question 
of  feeding  the  children  is  already  before  the  public.  I  have  only 
to  add  that  until  women  inspectors  are  appointed  in  numbers  bearing 
some  proportion  to  the  men,  it  will  be  impossible  for  questions  which 
vitally  affect  girls  to  receive  proper  attention.  A  tradition  survives 
among  inspectors  that  their  duties  are  limited  to  obtaining  a  certain 
fixed  minimum  of  results,  and  the  health  of  the  child  is  looked  upon 
as'an  accessory,  or  even  as  no  part  of  their  work ;  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take. 

Country  schools  have  one  enormous  advantage.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  one  teacher  to  take  every  class  at  the  same  moment, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  children  are  often  obliged  to  teach  them- 
selves, have  greater  freedom,  and  are  allowed  more  individuality. 
To  my  mind  they  gain  in  strength,  both  physically  and  mentally,  by 
this  wholesome  and  inevitable  neglect,  and  the  discipline  that  results 
from  trusting  them  to  work  alone  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
the  uniformity  of  behaviour  so  gratifying  to  the  military  spirit,  but 
which  depends  upon  the  presence  and  incessant  vigilance  of  tl? 
teacher,  and  ceases  when  his  back  is  turned. 
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I  will  only  add  that  to  those  who,  like  myself,  believe  discipline 
is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end  in  itself ;  who  realise  that  fidgeting, 
though  disagreeable  to  a  grown-up  person,  is  not  a  moral  offence, 
and  may,  in  many  cases,  be  due  to  physical  causes  over  which  the 
weaker  children  have  little  control ;  to  those  in  fact  who  love  children, 
health  must  ever  remain  of  more  importance  than  attainments.  I 
am  in  no  sense  unfriendly  to  the  modern  military  spirit  where  older 
children  are  concerned,  but  I  would  urgently  plead  that  the  maternal 
and  not  the  military  spirit  should  be  cultivated  when  we  are  dealing 
with  little  children.  To  obtain  recognition  of  this  essential  quality 
I  would  sacrifice  much  of  the  external  order  which  now  prevails  in 
elementary  schools.  The  letter  killeth.  The  spirit  giveth  life. 

K.  BATHURST. 
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THE    CANTINES    SCOLAIRES    OF   PARIS 


WITH  the  introduction  of  the  Provision  of  Meals  Bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons  the  question  of  Underfed  Children  enters  again  on  an 
acute  stage,  and  the  minds  of  many  persons  who  are  perplexed  by 
the  difficulty  of  devising  a  scheme  to  meet  the  case,  and  are  anxious 
for  guidance  and  a  precedent,  turn  again  to  the  Cantines  Scolaires 
of  Paris.  Mr.  Birrell,  in  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
(March  2),  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  system  of  providing  food 
for  a  considerable  number  of  children  by  the  Education  Authority 
had  been  adopted  for  many  years  in  Paris,  and  had  worked  exceedingly 
well.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that,  though  the  '  cantine '  system 
has  been  effective  in  supplying  good  and  cheap  meals  to  children  in 
a  rather  indiscriminate  way,  it  has  brought  in  its  train  the  grave  evils 
of  extravagant  expenditure  of  public  money  and  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  parental  responsibility,  and  that  the  adoption  of  any 
similar  system  in  London  would  be  a  serious  disaster. 

A  '  cantine '  is  a  building  attached  to  almost  every  school,  or 
group  of  schools,  which  serves  as  kitchen  and  refectory  for  about  300 
children.  The  administration  of  the  '  cantines  '  rests  with  the  Maire 
and  a  Committee  of  the  Caisse  des  Ecoles  in  each  of  the  twenty  Arron- 
dissements  into  which  Paris  is  divided.  These  *  Caisses,'  the  earliest 
of  which  was  founded  in  1849,  were  first  recognised  by  the  law  in 
1867,  and  the  law  of  1882  imposed  on  them  a  statutory  obligation 
as  institutions  auxiliary  to  the  schools.  Their  primary  object  was 
to  encourage  regular  attendance  at  school  by  providing  for  children 
in  want  ('  indigents ')  help  of  all  kinds,  such  as  clothes,  shoes,  books 
and  stationery,  &c.,  and  by  giving  rewards  and  prizes  to  the  best 
scholars.  They  were  also  to  share,  according  to  their  means,  in  the 
cost  of  *  cantines,'  country  holidays,  medical  treatment,  savings 
banks,  and  so  forth.  Their  funds  are  derived  from  legacies  and  volun- 
tary donations,  fetes,  baths,  concerts,  and  '  quetes '  at  marriages.  In 
1898  they  amounted  to  1,693,000  francs,  or  67,720Z. 

The  '  cantines '  grew  up  by  degrees  through  individual  initiative, 
and  were  at  first  nearly  self-supporting,  the  payments  for  meals 
covering  the  cost  of  food,  though  the  Municipal  Council  supplied  the 
buildings  and  equipment.  Gradually  the  custom  spread  of  distributing 
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free  meals  to  children  whose  parents  were  on  the  books  of  the  Bureau 
de  Bienfaisance  (corresponding  to  our  Poor  Law  Guardians)  at  the 
cost  of  charitable  individuals  or  associations  or  of  the  Caisses  des  Ecoles, 
but  these  arrangements  were  incomplete  and  unorganised.  In  1879 
282  schools  had  '  cantines  '  attached,  while  119  had  none.  In  that 
year  an  inquiry  was  held  into  the  whole  question,  and  ifc  was  decided 
on  the  motion  of  M.  Herold,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  to  make  the 
system  of  '  cantines '  general,  to  organise  them  on  uniform  principles, 
and  to  make  an  annual  grant  of  480,000  francs  for  their  support,  the 
*  Caisses  '  being  expected  to  provide  whatever  was  wanted  over  and 
above  this  sum.  A  proposal  was  discussed  to  give  the  meals  free  to 
all,  but  this  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  the  great  cost  it  would 
entail  and  the  grave  moral  inconvenience  of  freeing  parents  from  all 
responsibility  for  their  children,  and  destroying  the  '  family  spirit.'  In 
order,  however,  to  avoid  hurting  *  honourable  susceptibilities,'  the 
tickets  for  either  class  of  meals  were  to  be  identical,  so  that  no  one 
might  know  whether  a  child  was  getting  the  meal  free  or  on  payment : 
it  was  also  provided  that  children  might  receive  free  meals  whose 
parents  were  not  on  the  list  of  the  '  Bienfaisance.'  Other  details  were 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  Arrondissement. 

In  the  speech  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  Mr. 
Birrell  is  reported  to  have  said  'it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  meals  were  given  gratuitously,  but  it  was  certain 
that  a  very  large  number  were  given  in  exchange  for  payment.'  I 
fear  that  this  shows  that  Mr.  Birrell' s  attention  has  only  lately  been 
given  to  the  subject,  for  information  on  this  point  is  very  abundant 
and  accessible.  Besides  the  two  well-known  reports  drawn  up  to 
illustrate  the  scholastic  section  of  the  Exhibitions  of  1889  and  1900, 
there  are  annual  reports  published  by  most  of  the  Arrondissements, 
and  also  a  series  of  memorials  submitted  to  the  Municipal  Council 
with  regard  to  the  annual  grants  made  to  the  '  cantines,'  and  the 
partition  of  the  total  amount  among  the  twenty  '  Caisses.'  Most  of 
these  contain  statistics  of  the  number  of  school  children,  the  number 
of  meals  distributed,  free  and  paid  for,  the  cost  of  the  *  cantines ' 
and  of  each  meal,  and  the  Municipal  subvention  and  other  sources  of 
income.  And  the  burden  of  these  memorials  is  a  continuous  wail  over 
the  growth  of  the  expenditure,  and  especially  over  the  rising  proportion 
of  free  to  paid  meals.  In  1880  the  ratio  was  33  per  cent.  ;  in  1886  it 
was  37  per  cent. ;  in  1888  it  was  43  per  cent.  In  1892  it  had  grown  to 
56  per  cent.,  and  in  1898  to  63  per  cent.,  thus  exactly  reversing  the 
proportion  at  starting,  when  free  meals  were  one  third  of  the  whole, 
whereas  now  they  were  two  thirds.  Meanwhile  the  total  number  of 
meals  was  growing  with  alarming  rapidity.  In  1886  they  had  been, 
in  round  numbers,  4,660,000,  and  in  1888  5,640,000.  In  1892  the 
total  had  risen  to  6,970,000,  and  in  1898  to  9,230,000;  that  is,  they 
had  doubled  in  twelve  years.  The  Municipal  subvention  rose  at  a 
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corresponding  rate  from  480,000  francs  in  1880  to  600,000  in  1890, 
and  to  1,017,000  in  1899.  In  that  year  the  Municipal  Council  felt 
obliged  to  look  its  obligations  fairly  in  the  face,  and  appointed  a 
Commission  to  consider  a  report  on  the  question.  The  reporter  of 
the  Commission,  M.  Deville,  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  paid 
meals  was  still  decreasing  and  the  number  of  free  meals  increasing, 
having  reached  in  one  case  as  high  a  ratio  as  80  per  cent. ;  and  that 
they  are  not  most  liberally  given  in  the  poorest  Arrondissements. 
They  are,  he  said,  too  easily  granted,  so  that  families  consider  that 
they  have  a  right  to  receive  them.  He  urged  that  a  limit  must  be 
put  to  the  '  sacrifices  of  the  town ' ;  and  the  Council,  agreeing  to  this, 
decided  for  the  future  to  restrict  its  grant  to  the  '  cantines '  to  one 
million  francs,  or  40,000?. 

In  consequence  of  this  decision  the  number  of  meals  has  remained 
but  little  altered  since  1900,  the  only  change  being  where  economical 
management  made  it  possible  to  provide  more  meals  for  the  same 
money.  But  the  displacement  of  paid  by  free  meals  still  goes  on. 
In  its  reports  for  1904  the  Fifth  Arrondissement  returns  13,395  more 
free  meals  than  in  1903,  and  1,040  fewer  paid  meals.  The  Eighteenth 
shows  a  decrease  of  92,528  paid  meals  since  1903,  and  an  increase  of 
197,604  free  meals.  The  Nineteenth  reports  that  the  ratio  of  free 
meals,  which  was  27  per  cent,  in  1901,  had  risen  in  1904  to  38  per  cent. 
(This  is  one  of  the  only  three  Arrondissements  in  which  the  number 
of  paid  exceeds  the  number  of  free  meals.)  Finally;  for  the  whole  of 
Paris  in  1905  the  ratio  of  free  meals  to  paid  had  risen  to  65  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time  the  Municipal  Council  in  1900  and  again  in 
1902  complained  loudly  of  the  failure  of  the  Caisses  des  Ecoles  to 
contribute  anything  material  from  charitable  sources  to  the  expenses 
of  the '  cantines.5  In  1900  their  reporter,  M.  Deville,  wrote  that  eleven 
4  Caisses '  contributed  nothing  at  all,  five  or  six  gave  only  ridiculous 
sums  ('  subventions  derisoires '),  and  only  two,  the  Fourteenth  and 
Eighteenth,  gave  anything  worth  speaking  of.  The  sums  thus  contri- 
buted have  varied  from  year  to  year  between  5,000  francs  as  a  minimum 
and  36,000  as  a  maximum,  and  in  1900  amounted  to  28,000.  Up  to 
1880,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cost  was  divided  between  paying  parents 
and  voluntary  subscriptions  ;  but  when  the  Municipal  Council  stepped 
in  so  liberally  the  subscriptions  were  mostly  withdrawn,  or  diverted 
to  other  benevolent  objects  favoured  by  the  Caisses.  But  the  Eighth 
Arrondissement  is  the  most  striking  example  of  the  general  rule  that 
when  the  rates  come  in  at  the  door,  charity  flies  out  at  the  window. 
This  is  the  wealthiest  part  of  Paris,  the  well-known  area  surrounding 
the  Madeleine.  It  has  very  few  elementary  schools,  and  up  to  quite 
lately  it  had  no  '  cantines '  at  all,  as  the  Caisse  made  its  own  provision 
for  meeting  whatever  poverty  existed  ;  but  in  1905  we  find  it  re- 
turning 1,165  of  its  1,732  children  as  'indigents,'  and  applying  for  and 
receiving  a  grant  of  1,447  francs  from  the  Council. 
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In  order  to  bring  the  Caisses  to  a  livelier  sense  of  their  duty  towards 
the  '  cantines,'  the  State  Council  passed  a  resolution  to  the  following 
effect  in  May  1903  : 

Considering  that  the  Caisses  des  Ecoles  were  instituted  as  public  establish- 
ments .  .  .  with  the  object  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  attendance  at 
primary  schools ;  that,  while  their  function  consists  in  distributing  either  re- 
wards or  succour  to  indigent  school  children,  such  distribution  is  only  a  means  of 
ensuring  school  attendance — the  sole  end  for  which  they  were  instituted ;  from 
this  it  follows  that  they  are  not  benevolent  bodies,  but  auxiliary  school 
establishments. 

This  positive  limitation  of  their  duties  has  been  much  resented 
by  the  Caisses,  but  it  remains  unmodified,  and  it  has  an  important 
bearing,  as  I  shall  show  later,  on  the  question  of  setting  up  similar 
establishments  here. 

To  sum  up  the  financial  position  in  a  few  round  figures.  The 
'  cantines '  cost,  on  an  average  during  the  last  five  years,  a  little 
under  1,400,000  francs,  and  they  distributed  rather  over  10,000,000 
meals,  costing  on  an  average  13  centimes  each.  Of  these,  two 
thirds  were  free  and  one  third  paid  for.  To  meet  this  expenditure  of 
nearly  1,400,000  francs,  they  received  one  million  (or  40,0001)  from  the 
Municipal  Council,  360,000  from  payments  for  meals,  and  about 
25,000  (or  1,OOOZ.)  from  the  voluntary  funds  held  by  the  Caisses. 

How  did  this  great  increase  in  expenditure  and  the  number  of 
meals  come  about  ?  This  is  a  question  on  which  the  official  reports 
throw  very  little  light.  The  increase,  it  is  obvious,  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  free  meals  ;  for  the  number  of  paid  meals  was  over  3,000,000 
in  1886  and  is  only  a  little  larger  now,  while  the  free  meals  have  risen 
from  below  2,000,000  to  over  6,000,000  in  the  same  time.  The  increase 
in  the  school  population  has  not  been  great,  considering  the  large 
number  of  new  schools  that  have  been  built  and  the  improvement  in 
attendance.  The  roll  was  148,000  (including  the  Ecoles  Maternelles  or 
Infant  Schools)  in  1892, 155,000  in  1898,  and  it  is  returned  as  172,000 
in  1905.  But  the  official  reports  make  no  reference  to  this  in  trying 
to  explain  the  growth  of  expenditure  :  the  one  point  they  fasten  on 
is  the  imperfection  of  the  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  parents. 
The  practice  appears  to  vary  in  different  Arrondissements.  The  Com- 
mission of  1902  reported  that  in  some  cases  the  inquiries  are  made 
only  by  the  head  teachers ;  in  some  the  applications  go  straight  to  the 
Maire  and  the  Committee  of  the  Caisse ;  but  in  the  Nineteenth  Arron- 
dissement,  which  is  held  up  to  imitation  for  the  general  superiority 
of  its  system,  the  parent's  application  is  made  first,  in  writing,  to  the 
head  teachers,  who  send  it  to  the  Maire  :  if  they  support  it,  per- 
mission is  at  once  given  to  receive  free  meals;  if  they  oppose  it,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  is  charged  with  the  investigation,  and  the 
decision  follows  on  his  recommendation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  inquiry  is  very  superficial,  and  that  it  is 
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extremely  easy  to  get  on  to  the  free  list.     We  all  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  obtain  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  such  cases,  but  there  is 
a  special  difficulty  in  the  Paris  procedure  which  is  at  once  apparent 
to  the  experienced  eye.    In  order  not  to  wound  the  '  honourable 
susceptibilities  '  of  the  applicant,  the  inquiry  must  be  kept  so  private 
that  no  child  at  the  table  shall  know  whether  his  neighbour  is  paying 
for  his  meal  or  not.     This  renders  nugatory  one  great  means  of  getting 
at  the  truth  which  is  largely  used  in  London.     Here,  if  a  child  tells 
the  teacher  that  he  has  had  no  breakfast  and  will  get  no  dinner  at 
home,  he  tells  it  in  the  faces  of  the  whole  class,  and  the  teacher  very 
often  asks  if  the  children  who  live  close  to  him  can  confirm  it ;  or, 
again,  if  a  boy  is  put  on  the  list  for  meals,  he  is  often  told  that  the 
teacher  trusts  to  his  honour  to  report  when  his  father  has  got  work 
again,  and  in  numerous  instances  this  trust  is  justified,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  school.     The  children  are  not  shy 
of  making  their  wants  known,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  those  who 
obtain  meals  being  reproached  or  taunted  with  their  poverty  by  those 
who  are  better  off.    An  inquiry  made  secretly,  the  results  of  which 
are  to  be  kept  dark,  cannot  be  a  searching  one,  and  I  am  surprised 
that  Dr.  Macnamara,  whose  experience  of  London  schools  must  be 
much  the  same  as  mine,  has  advocated  an  imitation  of  the  Paris  plan. 
The  London  County  Council  also  has  adopted  it  in  theory  in  its 
'  experimental  dinners,'  which  are  given,  not  for  the  object  of  feeding 
the  underfed,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  teaching  of  cookery 
more  practical;  but  the  theory  has  been  upset  by  the  practice,  for 
here,  our  inquiries  being  openly  made,  every  child  in  the  school  knows, 
or  can  know,  who  is  being  paid  for  by  charity,  and  the  farce  of  giving 
identical  tickets  to  both  classes  of  children  is  carried  on  in  vain. 

It  is  curious  that,  with  all  the  wealth  of  statistical  information 
supplied,  I  can  find  nowhere  in  the  reports  any  reference  to  the  actual 
number  of  children  who  receive  the  meals.  We  have  the  total  number 
of  children  in  the  schools  and  of  the  meals  distributed,  but  we  are  not 
told  how  many  children  stay  to  the  '  cantine  '  dinner,  and  how  many 
either  go  home  to  dine  or  bring  their  dinners  with  them.  A  few  of 
the  reports  do,  indeed,  contain  the  number  of  '  indigent '  children. 
In  1905,  out  of  172,000  on  the  roll,  142,000  are  returned  as  '  indigent ' ; 
but  it  is  nowhere  stated  how  the  condition  of  '  indigent '  is  acquired, 
and  the  figure  is  too  large  to  represent  those  who  are  actually  fed 
gratuitously,  for  then  they  would  only  receive  about  forty  meals  apiece 
in  the  year.  The  '  cantines '  provide  a  meal  for  each  school  day, 
or  200  meals  a  year,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  children  with  free 
tickets  use  them  every  day  they  attend  school.  At  this  rate  6,000,000 
free  dinners  stand  for  30,000  children,  or  perhaps,  allowing  for  occa- 
sional absences,  35,000.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  with  some 
degree  of  probability,  that  this  figure,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
•  number  of  school  children,  represents  approximately  those  who  are 
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fed  at  the  expense  of  the  public.     Twenty  years  ago  the  number 
was  only  9,000. 

In  London  we  have  at  present  about  30,000  children  in  our 
schools  who  are  fed  gratuitously  at  the  cost  of  public  charity, 
or  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  those 
schools,  and  that  only  for  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks  in  the  year, 
instead  of  the  whole  year.  If  the  Paris  system  of  *  cantines '  is 
introduced  in  all  its  details,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  same  causes 
will  produce  the  same  results.  Our  roll  of  necessitous  children  will 
then  be  raised  to  20  per  cent.,  or  150,000,  in  provided  and  non-pro- 
vided schools  together.  I  have  frequently  acknowledged  that  our 
voluntary  system  of  relief,  in  its  present  half-organised  condition, 
does  not  completely  meet  the  wants  of  London,  and  that  some  under- 
fed children  fail  to  be  caught  in  our  net.  But  I  am  confident  that 
all  who  know  the  schools  as  teachers  and  managers  will  agree  with 
me  that  such  a  figure  as  150,000  far  exceeds  the  truth ;  there  are  not 
anything  like  this  number  of  children  who  can  be  classed  as  underfed. 
If  the  number  stops  there,  and  150,000  children  are  fed  on  every  school 
day  throughout  the  year  at  a  cost  of  IJd.  a  day,  the  cost  will  be 
187,500?.  a  year.  If  the  cost  of  equipment,  cooking,  &c.,  is  added, 
the  price  will  be  brought  up,  according  to  Mr.  Blair's  calculation,  to 
2\d.  a  meal,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  over  300,000?.,  or  about 
If  d.  on  the  rates. 

But  will  it  stop  there  ?  We  have  seen  that,  while  the  number  of 
meals  provided  in  Paris  rose  on  a  rapid  gradient  from  1§80  to  1900, 
it  has  remained  nearly  level  for  the  last  five  years,  since  the  Muni- 
cipality imposed  a  limit  on  its  grants  and  fixed  them  at  40,000?.  a 
year.  This  they  were  able  to  do  by  adopting  the  principle  that  the 
4  cantines '  are  not  a  benevolent  institution,  but  a  branch  of  the 
School-attendance  Department.  The  dinners  are  not  primarily  in- 
tended to  relieve  necessitous  children,  but  to  keep  them  on  the  school 
premises  during  the  recess  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
The  Municipality  can  therefore  as  logically  restrict  the  number  of 
meals  as  they  can  the  number  of  attendance  officers.  But  if  the 
system  is  introduced  into  London  no  such  restriction  will  be  possible. 
The  school  dinners  will  be  provided,  not  to  ensure  a  good  attendance, 
but  to  relieve  the  wants  of  necessitous  children.  No  arbitrary  limit 
can  then  be  fixed  for  the  amount  to  be  thus  expended,  which  can 
only  be  governed  by  the  extent  of  the  distress  to  be  relieved.  The 
knowledge  that  the  cost  comes  out  of  the  rates  will  enormously  increase 
the  number  of  applicants,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  whom  will  claim 
that,  as  they  contribute  to  the  rates,  they  have  a  right  to  share  in 
any  expenditure  which  is  derived  therefrom.  Inquiry  into  the  reality 
of  distress,  being  made  in  secret,  will  necessarily  be  superficial  and 
inefficient.  To  save  parents  from  the  shame  of  confessing  poverty, 
the  check  of  shame  at  being  convicted  of  making  fraudulent  claims  for 
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relief  will  be  abandoned.  A  prospect  of  ever-increasing  expenditure, 
pauperisation,  and  destruction  of  parental  responsibility  lies  before  us. 
To  meet  this  contingency  some  people,  among  whom  Dr.  Mac- 
namara  and  Sir  John  Gorst  are  perhaps  the  most  prominent,  rely 
on  a  scheme  for  prosecuting  the  parent  who  can  pay  but  won't  pay, 
and  forcing  him  to  pay,  and  the  Bill  provides  for  '  making  a  charge 
to  recover  the  cost  from  the  parent.'  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing 
of  this  kind  is  attempted  in  Paris.  The  lurid  figure  of  the  father 
who  drinks  away  his  wages  and  leaves  his  children  to  starve  bulks 
largely  in  our  literature  on  this  subject,  but  is  altogether  absent 
from  the  Paris  reports.  Possibly  this  is  due  to  the  tenderness  with 
which  applications  are  treated,  and  the  nominal  character  of  the 
inquiry  into  them.  But  it  also  may  be  partly  due  to  their  conscious- 
ness of  the  impossibility  of  working  such  a  scheme.  The  logical 
French  mind  is  not  so  easily  carried  away  by  an  idea  as  some  of  our 
loose-thinking  philanthropists,  who,  seeing  only  the  desired  end,  and 
not  realising  the  means  of  reaching  that  end,  are  apt  to  land  in  an 
impasse.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  no  attempt  has  been  made  on  this 
side  to  show  how  the  prosecution  and  compulsion  are  to  be  carried 
out.  The  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  works  well, 
but  its  efficacy  lies  chiefly  in  warnings  and  threats  to  the  parents ; 
prosecutions  are  rare,  and^when  successful  turn  more  on  marks  of 
physical  injuries  than  on  the  proof  that  the  cupboard  is  bare. 
Keference  has  been  made  to  the  precedent  of  the-  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  Acts,  but  the  process  there  is  very  elaborate.  A  child 
can  be  removed  from  parental  care  and  placed  in  an  industrial 
or  truant  school  if  he  is  beyond  his  parents'  control  or  is  in  danger 
of  consorting  with  thieves  and  criminous  persons.  This  has  to  be 
proved  before  a  magistrate,  before  whom  also  evidence  is  given  as 
to  the  family  income ;  and  the  magistrate  decides  what  part  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  the  father  is  to  pay,  generally  Qd.  or  Is.  a  week. 
If  he  fails  to  pay  this  he  can  be  prosecuted,  and  the  amount  due 
recovered  by  distraint,  or  he  is  sent  to  prison  in  default.  But  how  can 
this  procedure  be  adapted  to  the  class  of  cases  we  are  considering  ? 
Suppose  the  teachers  and  managers  of  a  school  are  convinced  that  a 
child  is  not  sufficiently  fed,  although  the  father  is  earning  wages 
enough  to  support  him  properly,  and  they  give  him  gratuitous  meals 
at  the  school  kitchen ;  suppose  that,  under  a  law  to  be  enacted,  an 
officer  of  the  Education  Authority  is  empowered  to  prosecute  the 
father  to  recover  the  cost  of  those  meals:  what  evidence  can  they 
produce  to  convince  the  magistrate  that  their  belief  was  correct, 
and  that  there  was  actually  no  food  in  the  house  for  the  child  on 
certain  days,  now  past,  when  he  was  fed  at  school  ?  The  father  and 
mother  will  both  deny  it,  and  the  child,  under  their  pressure,  will 
admit  that  he  told  a  lie,  and  was  only  trying  to  get  two  dinners 
instead  of  one,  or  a  better  dinner  than  he  got  at  home.  Even  if  such  a 
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prosecution  did  succeed  once,  it  would  never  succeed  again ;  for  the 
child,  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  the  punishment  he  would  get  from 
Buch  a  father  as  the  case  assumes,  would  never  again  confess  that 
he  was  ill-fed.  The  only  result  would  be  the  complete  failure  of  the 
school-dinner  system  in  a  class  of  cases  where  it  is  urgently  needed. 

I  trust  that  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position with  which  this  article  started — that  to  introduce  the  '  can- 
tine  '  system  of  Paris  into  London  would  lead  to  an  immense  and 
ever-growing  expenditure,  far  exceeding  what  is  necessary  to  provide 
food  for  necessitous  children,  and  would  greatly  weaken  the  sense  of 
parental  obligation.  And  there  is  the  less  need  for  such  an  intro- 
duction because  we  have  already  in  London  and  some  other  great 
towns,  and  can  easily  set  up  all  over  the  country  wherever  it  is  re- 
quired, a  system  of  providing  meals  through  voluntary  agencies  and 
public  charity,  which,  if  properly  organised,  is  capable  of  fully  meeting 
in  our  schools  the  wants  of  all  children  who  are  insufficiently  fed.  It 
should  co-operate  with,  not  compete  with  or  overlap,  the  province  of  the 
Guardians,  as  the  Paris  '  cantines '  do  with  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance, 
but  should  leave  them  to  deal  with  cases  of  absolute  destitution,  con- 
fining itself  to  supplementing  the  insufficient  provision  of  food  in 
homes  where  there  is  partial  or  temporary  want.  We  have  a  certain 
number  of  large  general  associations  which  collect  subscriptions  from 
all  parts  and  distribute  them  to  the  necessitous  schools ;  and  we 
have  a  great  number  of  smaller  local  associations,  a  number  which 
could  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  supported  by  persons  interested  in 
surrounding  schools  and  sympathising  with  the  wants  of  the  children 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  These  combined  agencies  at 
present  contribute  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  is  known  to  be 
wanted,  and  could  easily  be  stimulated  to  contribute  more.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have,  in  every  school  where  necessitous  children  are 
known  to  attend,  a  committee  specially  created  to  deal  with  their 
wants,  to  draw  up  the  list  of  applicants,  inquire  into  the  reality  of 
their  distress,  and  communicate  with  the  Supply  Association  for  the 
provision  of  meals.  All  that  is  needed  is,  first,  for  the  Education 
Authority  to  have  power  given  it,  by  the  Provision  of  Meals  Bill, 
to  be  the  driving-wheel  to  set  these  two  classes  of  bodies  in  motion, 
and  the  duty  imposed  on  it  of  organising  them  so  that  there  should 
be  no  excess  or  deficiency  of  food  and  no  need  of  recourse  to  the  rates. 
Secondly,  the  Bill  should  be  modified  in  Committee  by  omitting  the 
reference  to  *  other  children ' ;  it  should  give  this  power  as  regards 
underfed  children  only,  and  should  not  impose  on  the  Authority  the 
unnecessary  and  onerous  duty  of  providing  for  the  children  of  parents 
who  can  afford  to  pay.  With  these  two  alterations,  I  trust  that  this 
Bill  will  pass  into  law  early  enough  for  the  Authorities  to  prepare 
before  next  winter  the  machinery  for  putting  it  in  motion. 

C.  A.  ELLIOTT.    ' 
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THE  LIGHTER   SIDE   OF  HANNAH  MORE 


FEW  historical  figures  have  come  down  to  us  more  awfully  arrayed 
in  the  full  terrors  of  respectability  than  that  of  Hannah  More.  Prim 
and  grim,  the  stern  apostle  of  a  starched  decorum,  the  very  avatar 
of  Mrs.  Grundy.  a  sour  Sabbatarian,  whose  narrow  austerity  branded 
every  innocent  pleasure  as  impious,  and  threw  a  chill  even  over  that 
benevolence  for  which  she  was  justly  renowned — this  is  the  sort  of 
opinion  which  is  generally  entertained  in  the  twentieth  century  about 
the  half-forgotten  celebrity  of  the  eighteenth.  But  erroneous  as  it 
may  be,  the  error  is  pardonable,  for  the  same  view  seems  to  have 
been  shared  by  some  of  her  own  contemporaries.  In  a  letter  to 
Wilberforce,  in  1792,  she  tells  him,  with  evident  amusement,  of  a  lady 
*  who  had  given  a  very  great  children's  ball,'  where,  '  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  in  an  elevated  place,  was  dressed  out  a  figure  to 
represent  me,  with  a  large  rod  in  my  hand,  prepared  to  punish  such 
naughty  doings.'  It  is  hard  to  realise  that  the  original  of  this  distorted 
picture  was  a  bright  particular  star  in  a  brilliant  and  cultivated 
society ;  a  woman  who  in  youth  had  mixed  in  all  the  gaiety  of  the 
fashionable  world,  while  resolutely  keeping  clear  of  its  vices,  and 
who  sacrificed  her  later  years  to  an  unwearying  benevolence,  whose 
tenderest  care  was  the  welfare  of  children. 

She  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1745,  at  Stapleton  in  Glouces- 
tershire, her  father  being  the  master  of  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  1757  her  eldest  sister  Mary,  who  was  then  twenty-one,  with  her 
sisters  Elizabeth  and  Sarah,  opened  a  ladies'  school  in  Trinity  Street, 
Bristol,  taking  Hannah  and  her  younger  sister  Patty,  who  were  then 
respectively  twelve  and  ten  years  of  age,  as  pupils.  The  school  was  a 
great  success,  and  Hannah  became  a  highly  cultivated  girl.  Some- 
where about  the  year  1767  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Turner 
of  Belmont.  He  was  a  wealthy  bachelor,  considerably  older  than 
herself,  and  the  owner  of  a  fine  estate  near  Flax  Bourton  in  Somerset- 
shire. She  is  described  as  being  at  this  time  an  exceedingly  pretty 
girl,  with  delicate  features  and  beautiful  eyes.  These  characteristics 
she  retained  to  the  end  of  her  life,  as  the  portrait  of  her  by  Pickersgill 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  clearly  shows.  She  became  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  Belmont,  and  in  due  course  of  time  received  from 
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Mr.  Turner  a  proposal  of  marriage,  which  she  accepted.  She  withdrew 
from  her  connection  with  the  school,  and  made  all  preparations  for 
her  wedding.  This,  however,  never  took  place.  Three  times  was  the 
day  fixed,  and  as  often,  for  some  unintelligible  reason,  postponed  by 
Mr.  Turner.  His  affection  for  her  seems  to  have  been  sincere,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  a  curious  and  rather  gloomy  disposition,  and  his  strange 
conduct  may  possibly  be  referred  to  some  mental  perversity.  At  last 
her  friends  interfered,  and  insisted  on  the  engagement  being  broken 
off.  Mr.  Turner  was  very  anxious  to  make  a  settlement  upon  her, 
and  though  for  some  time  she  declined  to  entertain  the  proposal 
she  was  finally  persuaded  by  Sir  James  Stonehouse  to  accept  an 
annuity  of  200?.  a  year.  This  unfortunate  affair  did  not  interfere 
with  the  friendship  and  respect  which  Mr.  Turner  continued  to  feel 
for  her ;  and  at  his  death  he  left  her  a  legacy  of  1,000?.  But  it  probably 
left  its  mark  on  her  ;  and  though  she  subsequently  received  two  offers 
of  marriage,  she  declined  them  both. 

It  was,  however,  in  another  and  happier  way,  a  turning  point  in 
her  life.  The  annuity  gave  her  an  independence  which  enabled  her 
to  choose  her  own  career,  and  in  or  about  the  year  1773,  in  company 
with  her  sisters  Sally  and  Patty,  she  made  her  first  visit  to  London. 
Her  deplorable  habit  of  leaving  her  letters  undated  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  follow  her  movements  ;  but  she  does  not  seem  to  have 
entered  much  into  London  society  till  1774.  She  was  then  introduced 
to  Garrick,  whose  interest  in  her  had  already  been  kindled  by  a  letter 
of  hers  describing  his  performance  of  King  Lear.  They  soon  became 
fast  friends,  and  through  him  she  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Johnson,  Burke,  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  the  best  of  the  intel- 
lectual people  of  the  time.  But  her  success  was  not  limited  to  intel- 
lectual circles  only,  for  fashionable  society  also  yielded  to  the  charm 
of  this  brilliant  and  beautiful  woman,  and  welcomed  her  into  its 
midst.  This  new  life  was  a  sheer  delight  to  her,  and  she  entered  into 
it  with  a  keen  zest.  Johnson,  in  his  Johnsonian  way,  alternately 
petted  and  rated  her,  but  his  undisguised  admiration  of  her  provoked 
a  good  deal  of  amusement  among  her  intimates.  For  this  information 
we  are  indebted  to  her  sister  Sally,  who  was  the  wag  of  the  family. 
In  later  life  Sir  James  Stonehouse  made  a  collection  of  her  witticisms, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  '  Sallians.'  She  published  a  couple  of 
successful  novels,  on  the  strength  of  which  she  was  nicknamed  '  Prosey  ' 
in  the  family  circle,  Hannah's  nickname  being  '  Poetry.'  In  1776, 
soon  after  the  appearance  of  '  Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower,'  Hannah's 
first  publication,  Sally  writes  to  a  friend,  '  If  a  wedding  should  take 
place  before  our  return,  don't  be  surprised, — between  the  mother  of 
Sir  Eldred,  and  the  father  of  my  much-loved  Irene  ;  nay,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu says,  if  tender  words  are  the  precursors  of  connubial  engage- 
ments, we  may  expect  great  things  ;  for  it  is  nothing  but  "  child  "• 
"  little  fool  "— "  love,"  and  "  dearest."  ' 
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Johnson  having  asked  about  the  Bristol  school,  Sally  gave  him 
rather  a  racy  account  of  its  origin  and  growth.  Whereupon  he  ex- 
claimed, *  I  love  you  both — I  love  you  all  five — I  never  was  at  Bristol. 
I  will  come  on  purpose  to  see  you — what !  five  women  live  happily 
together  !  I  will  come  and  see  you — I  have  spent  a  happy  evening — 
I  am  glad  I  came — God  for  ever  bless  you ;  you  live  hves  to  shame 
duchesses.' 

It  is  worth  observing,  perhaps,  that  two  years  later  Johnson 
was  making  the  same  sort  of  fuss  over  Fanny  Burney — his  '  dear  little 
Burney  ' — and  her  Evelina.  The  only  mention,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
which  Hannah  makes  of  this  young  person  is  decidedly  frigid.  '  This 
Evelina  (i.e.  Fanny)  is  an  extraordinary  girl ;  she  is  not  more  than 
twenty,  of  a  very  retired  disposition ;  and  how  she  picked  up  her 
knowledge  of  nature  and  low  life,  her  Brangtons  and  her  St.  Giles's 
gentry  is  astonishing.' 

Hannah  has  been  accused  of  flattering  Johnson,  on  the  strength 
of  a  vague  statement  of  BoswelPs.  Boswell,  however,  was  scarcely 
an  impartial  judge,  having  been  sharply  rebuked  by  Hannah  for 
accosting  her  in  a  tipsy  condition  at  *  a  small  and  very  choice  party 
at  Bishop  Shipley's.'  Moreover,  it  is  clear  from  a  letter  of  Sally's, 
that  on  the  occasion  referred  to  Hannah  and  the  Doctor  were  simply 
chaffing  each  other.  This  soon  became  a  recognised  form  of  badinage 
between  them ;  and  Hannah,  writing  in  1780  of  a  party  where  she  had 
met  Johnson,  says  '  he  scolded  me  heartily  as  usual,  when  I  differed 
from  him  in  opinion,  and,  as  usual,  laughed  when  I  flattered  him.' 
'  I  was  very  bold,'  she  adds,  '  in  combating  some  of  his  darling  pre- 
judices.' Indeed,  she  never  hesitated  to  challenge  the  Doctor's  opinions 
when  they  seemed  to  her  erroneous.  She  tells  us  of  an  occasion  when 
*  Johnson  was  in  full  song,'  and  she  '  quarrelled  with  him  sadly ' 
because  he  could  see  no  merit  in  the  Allegro,  Penseroso,  or  Lycidas. 
Again  Sally  writes  in  1776,  *  Dr.  Johnson  and  Hannah  last  night 
had  a  violent  quarrel,  till  at  length  laughter  ran  so  high  on  all  sides, 
that  argument  was  confounded  in  noise  ;  the  gallant  youth,  at  one  in 
the  morning,  set  us  down  at  our  lodgings.'  These  midnight  frolics 
Beem  to  have  been  rather  frequent,  as  Hannah  about  the  same  time 
writes,  '  keeping  bad  company  leads  to  all  other  bad  things.  I  have 
got  the  headache  to-day,  by  raking  out  so  late  with  that  gay  libertine 
Johnson.'  The  fame  of  her  accomplishments  soon  spread.  Garrick, 
declaring  that  the  talents  of  all  the  Muses  were  combined  in  her, 
nicknamed  her  *  Nine.'  An  Oxford  wit,  when  she  was  visiting  Dr. 
Kennicott  at  Christchurch,  carried  the  compliment  a  step  further  : 

Muses  nine  we  had  before, 

But  Kennicott  has  shown  us — More. 

From  1774  to  1779  was  probably  the  happiest  period  of  her  life, 
though  it  was  already  faintly  clouded,  partly  by  her  indifferent  health 
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and  partly  by  the  religious  scruples  which  so  strongly  coloured  her 
later  years.  At  her  first  entrance  into  London  society  she  seems  to 
have  taken  all  it  offered — dinners,  routs,  assemblies,  and  apparently 
even  the  more  frivolous  festivities  : 

When  Almack's  doors  wide  open  stand, 
And  the  gay  partner's  proffered  hand 
Courts  to  the  dance. 

The  reaction  began  soon,  though  it  was  not  at  first  very  violent. 
She  still  frequented  theatres,  but  for  some  not  very  obvious  reason 
she  disapproved  of  the  opera.  '  Going  to  the  opera,'  she  writes, 
'  like  getting  drunk,  is  a  sin  that  carries  its  own  punishment  with  it, 
and  that  a  very  severe  one.'  Her  personal  experience  of  intoxication 
can  hardly  have  been  large  ;  but  perhaps  the  remark  must  not  be 
pressed  too  severely.  The  truth  of  the  matter  probably  was  that, 
being  utterly  indifferent  to  music,  she  was  thoroughly  bored  by  the 
opera,  and  thus  easily  persuaded  herself  that  it  was  sinful.  In  some 
other  ways,  too,  the  strictness  of  her  ideas  precluded  her  from  sharing 
fully  in  the  pursuits  of  fashionable  society.  In  the  first  place  she 
never  played  cards.  She  speaks  of  herself  and  Mrs.  Montagu  as  being 
'  the  only  two  monsters  in  creation  who  never  touch  a  card  (and, 
laughed  at  it  [sic]  enough  for  it  we  are).'  She  was  also  a  very  rigid 
Sabbatarian.  One  Sunday  when  staying  with  some  friends  at  Farn- 
borough,  in  company  with  Garrick,  Lord  Bathurst,  the  Kennicotts 
and  others,  she  was  alarmed  by  preparations  being  made  for  music. 
*  But  before  I  had  time  to  feel  uneasy,  Garrick  turned  round,  and 
said,  "  Nine,  you  are  a  Sunday  woman  ;  retire  to  your  room — I  will 
recal  (sic)  you  when  the  music  is  over."  '  She  even  declined  to  dine 
out  on  Sunday,  being,  as  Sally  put  it,  *  of  the  Christian  faction.'  But 
if  she  withdrew  to  some  extent  from  more  frivolous  amusements,  she 
found  ample  compensation  in  the  Conversation  Parties  promoted  by 
Mrs.  Montagu,  the  founder  of  the  Blue  Stocking  Society,  where,  in 
her  own  phrase,  '  the  conversation  was  sprightly  but  serious.'  At 
these  she  would  meet,  as  she  declared,  '  half  the  wits  of  the  age ' ; 
and  they  were  a  real  delight  to  her,  though  she  shrewdly  observed 
the  difficulties  arising  from  so  many  suns  trying  to  shine  at  once. 
Sometimes  also  she  was  invited  to  Mrs.  Delaney's  *  select  parties, 
never  exceeding  eight,  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  equalled.'  They 
usually  included  '  My  friend  Horace  Walpole,'  Lady  Bute,  Lady 
Leicester,  Lady  Walhngford,  and  Mrs.  Boscawen.  '  They  are  all  very 
far  advanced  in  life  and  knowledge,'  she  adds,  '  and  it  is  a  great  honour 
for  such  a  young  nobody  as  I  am  to  be  admitted.'  We  hear  that 
Mrs.  Vesey  keeps  out  dunces  '  because  she  never  has  cards ' :  and 
Mrs.  Montagu  frankly  told  Garrick  that  she  never  invited  '  idiots  '  to 
her  house.  These  intellectual  gatherings  may  sound  rather  formid- 
able to  the  ordinary  individual,  but  the  skill  of  Mrs.  Montagu  and 
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Mrs.  Vesey  contrived  to  rob  them  of  some  of  their  terrors.  Before  the 
Blue  Stockings  came  upon  the  scene,  social  intercourse  of  the  more 
sober  kind  was  practically  limited  to  a  forbidding  function  known 
as  the  Circle.  Here  every  speaker  had  the  whole  company  for  an 
audience,  and  under  this  ordeal  conversation  either  died  in  agonies 
altogether  or  became  as  stilted  as  a  lecture. 

Where  the  dire  Circle  keeps  its  station, 
Each  common  phrase  is  an  oration. 

Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mrs.  Vesey  put  an  end  to  this  by  breaking  up 
their  parties  into  detached  groups,  wherein  talk  could  flow  easily 
through  natural  channels.  In  The  Bas  Bleu  Hannah  gives  a  spirited 
description  of  these  assemblies,  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  full,  but  a 
few  lines  will  give  an  idea  of  it : 

Here  sober  Duchesses  are  seen, 
Chaste  Wits,  and  Critics  void  of  spleen  ; 
Physicians,  fraught  with  real  science, 
And  Whigs  and  Tories  in  alliance ; 
Poets,  fulfilling  Christian  duties, 
Just  Lawyers,  reasonable  Beauties  ; 
Bishops  who  preach,  and  Peers  who  pay, 
And  Countesses  who  seldom  play. 

In  such  company  as  this  the  talk  ought  to  have  been  good,  and, 
if  Hannah  can  be  trusted,  it  was.  It  would  be  difficult  to  better  the 
following  account  of  a  conversation  between  congenial  spirits,  which 
charms,  not  only  by  the  spoken  word,  but  by  the  unspoken  thought 
which  it  reveals  : 

What  lively  pleasure  to  divine 

The  thought  implied,  the  hinted  line, 

To  feel  Allusion's  artful  force, 

And  trace  the  image  to  its  source  1 

Quick  Memory  blends  the  scatter'd  rays, 

Till  Fancy  kindles  at  the  blaze  ; 

The  works  of  ages  start  to  view, 

And  ancient  wit  elicits  new. 

Moreover,  she  truly  insists  on  the  value  of  that  sometimes  neglected 
element  of  conversation,  the  art  of  listening : 

Yet  if  one  gracious  power  refuse 

Her  gentle  influence  to  infuse  ; 

If  she  withhold  the  magic  spell, 

Nor  in  the  social  circle  dwell ; 

In  vain  shall  listening  crowds  approve, 

They'll  praise  you,  but  they  will  not  love. 

What  is  this  power  you're  loth  to  mention, 

This  charm,  this  witchcraft  ?     'Tis  Attention. 

Hannah,  without  doubt,  was  an  excellent  talker,  but  her  wit  was 
diffused  through  her  conversation  as  a  whole,  rather  than  concentrated 
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in  the  bons  mots  so  dear  to  the  '  Wits '  of  a  generation  before 
her.  She  writes  to  Mrs.  Kennicott,  '  I  was  here  under  violent  tempta- 
tion to  make  a  pun ;  but  my  prudence  got  the  better  of  my  wit  : 
do  not  think  it  was  because  my  wit  was  weak,  but  because  my 
prudence  was  strong.'  Puns,  indeed,  were  hardly  her  strong  point. 
Walpole  once  at  a  party  proposed  that  anyone  who  mentioned  Ministers 
or  Opposition  should  be  fined  half  a  crown.  Hannah  added  '  that 
whoever  even  mentioned  pitcoal,  or  a  foxskin  muff,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  guilty ' — rather  a  sorry  joke.  Her  remark  on  hearing 
of  the  rejection  of  the  Catholic  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-nine  was  much  better.  '  Then  we  have  beaten  the  Romanists,' 
she  said,  c  with  forty  stripes  save  one.' 

She  objected  to  card-playing  on  moral  and  religious  grounds,  but 
she  also  deplored  its  anti-social  effect  of  paralysing  the  conversation 
in  which  she  took  so  much  delight.  Horace  Walpole  bitterly  resented 
the  invasion  of  Whist.  Writing  to  Mann  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
1742,  he  says,  '  the  only  token  of  this  new  kingdom  is  a  woman  riding 
on  a  beast,  which  is  the  mother  of  abominations,  and  the  name  on  the 
forehead  is  Whist.'  Hannah  also  laments  that  society  had  been 

overrun 
By  "Whist,  that  desolating  Hun  ; 

adding  that  this,  with  Faro  and  Quadrille,  had  injured  not  only  morals 
but  manners : 

If  noxious  Faro's  baleful  sprighfc 
With  rites  infernal  rule  the  night, 
The  group  absorb'd  in  play  and  pelf, 
Venus  might  call  her  doves  herself. 

We  are  suffering  now  from  a  certain  recrudescence  of  the  same 
fever,  but  Hannah's  reproach  would  be  no  longer  in  point.  Venus 
nowadays  would  not  require  her  doves  to  be  called  at  all ;  she  would 
prefer  to  stay  and  play  Bridge. 

Hannah's  first  play,  Percy,  appeared  in  1778,  and,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem  to  a  modern  reader,  was  a  great  success,  bringing  her  in 
nearly  750L  Two  subsequent  tragedies,  The  Fatal  Falsehood  and 
The  Inflexible  Captive,  were  not  so  successful ;  and  her  publisher 
Cadell  told  her  that  she  was  *  too  good  a  Christian  for  an  author.' 
This  criticism  was  curiously  falsified  in  the  future  ;  for  nearly  all  her 
subsequent  works  had  large  sales,  and  she  died  worth  30,OOOZ. 

The  death  of  Garrick,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1779,  was  a  great 
shock  to  her  life,  and  it  produced  an  impression  from  which  she  never 
fully  recovered.  She  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  subsequently  with 
his  widow,  helping  her  with  many  tender  ministrations,  which  were 
all  the  more  welcome  as  Mrs.  Garrick  was  a  foreigner  and  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Hannah  did  not  give  up  society  altogether,  but  she  began 
to  drop  its  more  exacting  festivities.  She  writes  from  Mrs.  Garrick's 
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house  to  one  of  her  sisters,  '  My  way  of  life  is  very  different  from  what 
it  used  to  be  ;  you  must  not,  therefore,  expect  much  entertainment 
from  my  letters.'  Her  health,  too,  which  was  never  strong,  began  to 
trouble  her,  and  she  found  the  whirl  of  society  becoming  oppressive. 
She  illustrates  this  by  a  story  of  young  Lord  Falmouth,  whose  mother 
said  that  she  wished  him  to  fall  in  love.  To  which  he  replied  that  it 
must  be  with  a  country  girl,  for  London  women  did  not  stand  still 
long  enough  for  a  man  to  fall  in  love  with  them. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  commencement  of  the  most  interesting 
friendship  of  Hannah's  life,  her  friendship  with  Horace  Walpole. 
This  is  usually  placed  in  1781 ;  but  it  must  have  been  somewhat 
earlier,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  she  writes  in  1780  of  '  her  friend  Horace 
Walpole.'  This  letter  too  was  evidently  written  quite  early  in  the 
year,  for  it  mentions  that  Beauclerk  (who  died  in  March,  1780)  was 
then  dying.  Walpole  was  then  about  sixty-two,  and  growing  more 
fastidious  every  year.  He  would  not  have  tolerated  for  a  moment 
the  company  of  anyone  who  was  really  priggish  or  austere  ;  and  his 
warm  affection  for  Hannah  shows  conclusively  that  she  was  neither. 
This  friendship,  too,  was  extremely  wholesome  for  her,  Walpole  being 
just  the  corrective  needed  to  temper  the  religious  prejudices  which 
were  beginning  to  throw  a  chill  over  her  life.  But  to  her  Evangelical 
friends  it  appeared  as  a  deplorable  blot  on  her  scutcheon.  Roberts, 
the  editor  of  her  Memoirs,  is  much  exercised  by  it.  *  It  is,'  he  says, 
4  on  such  a  subject  a  painful  employment  to  particularize,  but  the 
long  and  animated  correspondence  carried  on  between  Hannah  More 
and  Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  seems  to  require 
some  explanation,  and  perhaps  apology.'  He  does  not  in  fact  attempt 
either  one  or  the  other.  He  merely  abuses  Walpole  in  this  fashion  : 

It  had  been  well  if  that  pretender  to  good  epistolary  writing  had  erred 
only  in  supposing  it  to  consist  in  a  vacant  vivacity  of  expression,  the  disdain  of 
propriety,  grace,  and  grammar,  and  a  triumphant  neglect  of  those  rules  of 
decent  circumspection  which,  in  unprivileged  cases,  it  is  customary  to  regard. 
Such  mistakes  imply  only  the  union  of  defective  judgment  with  blunted  sensi- 
bilities ;  but  it  could  belong  only  to  a  vicious  constitution  of  mind  to  mistake 
vulgarity  for  vigour,  and  blasphemy  for  wit ;  to  introduce  religion  only  for  the 
purpose  of  insulting  it ;  to  scatter  abroad  the  scandals  of  private  history  and 
the  profligate  gossip  of  the  great ;  to  make,  in  short,  whatever  is  serious,  or 
tender,  or  lovely  in  life  the  perpetual  theme  of  a  flippant  and  heartless  banter. 

The  foolishness  of  this  remarkable  diatribe  is  quite  priceless,  but 
Walpole's  reputation  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  same 
critic,  however,  goes  equally  astray  in  his  account  of  the  facts  of  the 
situation.  He  tells  us  that 

so  awed  was  this  libertine  in  sentiment  by  the  dignity  and  purity  of  Mrs.  More's 
character  and  demeanour  that  .  .  .  the  only  banter  with  which  he  ever  ventures 
to  assail  her  was  that  of  addressing  her  by  the  title  of  Saint,  or  Holy  Hannah,  the 
cheap  raillery  of  vicious  and  vulgar  men,  but  which  shows  the  general  impres- 
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sion  made  on  the  mind  of  this  loose  and  light-minded  person  by  the  example  of 
his  correspondent,  before  whom  his  ribaldry  was  dumb  and  his  ridicule  con- 
founded. 

Horace  was  a  gentleman,  and  though  his  later  letters  are  full  oi 
the  playful  familiarity  which  intimacy  warrants,  he  invariably  treated 
Hannah  with  the  consideration  due  to  a  lady.  He  had  also  a  great 
respect  as  well  as  a  great  regard  for  her.  4  Miss  Hannah  More,'  he 
writes  to  Lady  Ossory,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1786,  'is  the  best 
of  our  numerous  Calliopes ;  and  her  heart  is  worth  all  Pindus.'  But  he 
was  not  the  least  in  awe  of  her  ;  he  roasted  her  mercilessly  for  her 
little  religious  pruderies,  and  his  letters  to  her  are  as  frankly  expressed 
as  those  to  Lady  Ossory  or  Lady  Aylesbury.  Alluding  to  some  verses 
which  she  had  published  anonymously  he  writes  :  '  Since  you  are 
as  modest  as  if  your  issue  were  illegitimate,  I  don't  know  but,  like  some 
females  really  in  default,  you  would  stifle  some  of  your  pretty  infants, 
rather  than  be  detected  and  blush.' 

Again,  after  touching  on  some  forgotten  scandal,  he  adds,  '  I  could 
titter  a  plusieurs  reprises  ;  but  I  am  too  old  to  be  improper,  and  you 
are  too  modest  to  be  improper ed  to.' 

Having  written  a  letter  to  her  which  in  the  ordinary  course  would 
have  been  answered  on  the  Sunday,  he  explains  : 

This  is  no  plot  to  draw  you  into  committing  even  a  good  deed  on  a  Sunday, 
which  I  suppose  the  liberality  of  your  conscience  would  haggle  about,  as  if  the 
day  of  the  week  constitutes  the  sin,  and  not  the  nature  of  the  crime.  But  you 
may  defer  your  answer  till  to-night  has  become  to-morrow  by  the  clock  having 
struck  one ;  and  then  you  may  do  an  innocent  thing  without  guilt,  which  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  sooner  you  would  think  abominable. 

In  another  letter  he  writes  : 

You  are  an  errant  reprobate,  and  grow  wickeder  and  wickeder  every  day. 
You  deserve  to  be  treated  like  a  negre ;  and  your  favourite  Sunday,  to  which 
you  are  so  partial  that  you  treat  the  other  poor  six  days  of  the  week  as  if  they 
had  no  souls  to  be  saved,  should,  if  I  could  have  my  will,  '  Shine  no  Sabbath- 
day  for  you.'  Now,  don't  simper  and  look  as  if  virtue  would  not  melt  in  your 
mouth.  Can  you  deny  the  following  charges  ?  &c. 

I  almost  think  [he  wrote  soon  afterwards]  I  shall  never  abuse  you  again  ; 
nay,  I  would  not,  did  it  not  prove  so  extremely  good  for  you.  No  walnut-tree 
is  better  for  being  threshed  than  you  are. 

Walpole  was  probably  right ;  and  in  any  case  Hannah  thoroughly 
enjoyed  her  castigation.  In  September,  1789,  she  writes  : 

I  comfort  myself  that  you  will  counteract  some  part  of  the  injury  which 
you  have  done  my  principles  this  summer  [by  praising  her  verses]  by  a  regular 
course  of  abuse  when  we  meet  in  the  winter.  Remember  that  you  owe  this 
restorative  to  my  moral  health.  Next  to  being  flattered  I  like  to  be  scolded ; 
but  to  be  let  quietly  alone  would  be  intolerable. 

This  is  quite  an  audacious  challenge — Malo  me  Galatea  petit — 
but  without  doubt  they  were  much  attached  to  each  other.  On  hearing 
that  Walpole  had  injured  his  knee  she  wrote  anxiously  to  inquire. 
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How  you  do  scold  me !  But  I  don't  care  for  your  scolding,  and  I  don't  care 
for  your  wit  neither— that  I  don't— half  as  much  as  I  care  for  a  blow  which  I 
hear  you  have  given  yourself  against  a  table,  though  you  were  above  mentioning 
it.  [She  adds  later] :  I  have  not  time  to  be  half  as  pert  as  I  intended  ;  but  I 
live  ten  miles  from  the  post,  and  that  you  should  think  I  neglected  to  obey  you 
for  one  post  would  not  sit  so  easy  upon  me. 

Obviously  she  had  no  bad  idea  of  flirting  in  a  mild  way,  though 
both  she  and  Horace  were  of  an  age  to  render  this  pastime  fairly 
innocuous.  She  draws  rather  an  interesting  contrast  between  him 
and  Sir  William  Pepys,  the  Lselius  of  The  Bas  Bleu.  Lselius,  it 
seems,  was  such  a  favourite  with  great  and  learned  ladies,  that  in 
society  he  was  usually  buttonholed  by  one  of  them.  '  Whereas 
Horace,  liking  nonsense  talk  better  than  to  be  always  with  the  Greek 
(sic)  and  Romans,  I  sometimes  get  more  than  my  share  of  him,  as  was 
the  case  at  a  most  complete  bas  Ueu  the  other  night  at  Mrs.  Vesey's, 
where  was  everything  witty  and  everything  learned  that  is  to  be  had.' 
On  this  occasion  Hannah  got  into  a  corner  between  Horace  and 
Soame  Jenyns,  '  and  was  contented.' 

Except  for  his  love  of  freedom,  Charles  Fox  and  all  his  works  must 
have  been  anathema  maranatha  to  Hannah ;  but  she  pays  a  naive 
feminine  tribute  to  his  personal  fascination.  She  was  staying  with 
Mrs.  Garrick  during  the  famous  election  of  1784,  which  shattered  the 
Fox-North  coalition.  Fox  was  then  canvassing  Westminster  with 
the  active  support  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Devonshire.  Mrs.  Garrick  was  a  keen  Pittite,  and  Hannah's 
political  sympathies,  so  far  as  she  had  any,  were  those  of  her  hostess. 
*  But,'  she  tells  her  sister,  c  unluckily  for  my  principles,  I  met  Fox 
canvassing  the  other  day,  and  he  looked  so  sensible  and  agreeable, 
that  if  I  had  not  turned  my  eyes  another  way,  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  all  over  with  me.' 

Her  feeling  for  Walpole,  however,  was  no  mere  society  friend- 
ship, but  a  deep  and  enduring  affection.  Much  as  she  admired  his 
wit,  his  varied  knowledge,  his  literary  abilities,  and  his  polished 
manners,  she  prized  still  more  his  kindness,  his  patience,  his  humane 
sympathies,  and  the  real  goodness  of  his  heart ;  and  though  she 
deplored  his  unorthodox  views,  she  recognised  truly  enough  that  he 
was  in  no  sense  an  atheist.  She  was  probably  the  only  woman  who 
ever  exercised  any  religious  influence  upon  him,  and  to  please  her  he 
actually  read  Law's  Serious  Call.  Writing  to  him  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  she  ends  her  letter  thus  :  '  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord,  you  have 
many  wiser,  wittier,  and  better  friends,  but  you  have  not  a  more 
attached  or  more  faithful  one  than  your's,  H.  More.'  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  words  were  sincere,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
they  were  also  true. 

Walpole  must  incidentally  have  proved  a  useful  counterblast  to 
John  Newton,  with  whom  Hannah  became  acquainted  in  1787,  and 
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who  subsequently  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  her.  This 
extraordinary  man,  after  a  stormy  and  dissolute  youth,  had  drifted 
to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  whence,  after  some  years  of  much  hard- 
ship and  suffering,  he  returned  with  the  help  of  his  father,  and  went 
into  the  slave  trade.  In  1755,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  religious  matters,  was  ordained  in  1764,  and  became 
a  prominent  Evangelical  divine.  In  his  unregenerate  days  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  perfect  Boanerges  of  profanity,  and  was  much  im- 
pressed by  his  own  proficiency  in  this  accomplishment.  Speaking  of 
his  voyage  home  he  says  :  '  I  know  not  that  I  have  ever  since  met 
so  daring  a  blasphemer.  Not  content  with  common  oaths  and 
imprecations,  I  daily  invented  new  ones ;  so  that  I  was  often  seriously 
reproved  by  the  captain,  who  was  himself  a  very  passionate  man, 
and  not  at  all  circumspect  in  his  expressions.' 

The  captain's  reproofs  may  have  been  the  unwilling  tribute  of 
professional  jealousy  ;  and  in  any  case,  the  memories  of  this  time 
clung  to  Newton  to  the  last.  When  over  eighty,  he  was  urged  by 
Cecil  to  discontinue  preaching,  but  he  exclaimed,  '  What !  shall  the 
old  African  blasphemer  stop  while  he  can  speak  ?  ' 

He  had  read  deeply  in  many  directions,  and  he  possessed  a  robust 
if  somewhat  vulgar  humour.  Like  many  converts,  his  views  were 
extreme.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Roman  Catholicism,  he  regarded 
all  amusements  as  sinful,  and  all  religion  which  did  not  torture  the 
believer  as  worthless — a  doctrine  on  a  level  with  the  superstition 
that  medicine  is  useless  unless  it  is  nasty.  He  had  deepened  the 
gloom  of  the  unhappy  Cowper,  with  whom,  as  he  said,  he  had  for 
six  years  '  walked  pensively  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,' 
and  he  produced  a  similar,  though  less  serious,  effect  on  Hannah,  who 
was  already  predisposed  to  influences  of  this  kind.  After  he  comes 
into  her  life  morbid  self -tormenting  gradually  appears  in  her  letters 
and  journals.  She  begins  to  suspect  evil  in  '  innocent  employments,' 
because  they  '  detain  her  thoughts  from  heaven.'  In  '  innocent 
relaxations  '  she  sees  a  snare.  Later  on  even  charitable  and  religious 
works  are  brought  under  the  same  ban.  She  tortures  herself  because 
she  cannot  keep  her  mind  fixed  on  God  and  eternity.  '  Oh,  for  more 
disentanglement  from  the  world !  more  heavenly  meditation.'  Then 
comes  a  flash  of  more  wholesome  feeling.  '  I  had  rather  work  for 
God  than  meditate  on  Him ' ;  and  though  she  doubted  the  value 
of  this  inspiration,  she  practically  carried  it  into  splendid  effect.  Work 
of  this  kind  was  her  real  mission,  as  subsequent  events  abundantly 
showed.  She  had  a  certain  bias  towards  that  form  of  piety  which 
sets  faith  before  works,  and  religious  observance  before  conduct. 
John  Wesley  perceived  the  danger  which  threatened  her,  and  said 
to  one  of  her  sisters,  *  tell  her  to  live  in  the  world  ;  there  is  her  sphere 
of  usefulness.'  Fortunately,  in  any  real  emergency  her  better  instincts 
prevailed,  and  at  the  call  of  duty  she  went  forth  bravely  into  the 
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turmoil  from,  which  she  would  so  gladly  have  fled.  Had  it  been 
otherwise  she  might  have  won  the  doubtful  honours  of  an  anchorite, 
but  there  would  have  been  no  Cheddar  Mission. 

It  is  pleasant  to  tarn  from  Hannah  the  gloomy  victim  of  religious 
despondency  to  the  brighter  Hannah  who  did  not  shrink  from  honest 
human  happiness  ;  the  Hannah  who  could  talk,  and  laugh,  and  coquet, 
or  slyly  hide  her  face,  when  Johnson  blundered  unwittingly  into  a 
broadness.  In  1780  she  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Kennicott  at  Oxford, 
and  here  the  fun  was  almost  of  a  bank-holiday  type.  Each  of  the 
party  took  an  animal  nickname.  Dr.  Kennicott  was  the  Elephant, 
Ms  wife  the  Dromedary,  her  sister  the  Antelope,  and  Hannah  herself 
the  Rhinoceros.  There  is  a  short  letter  of  hers  to  Mrs.  Kennicott  in 
the  following  terms  :  *  Dear  Dromy,  pray  send  word  if  Ante  is  come, 
and  also  how  Ele  does,  to  your  very  affectionate  Rhiney.'  This  is 
mild  humour,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  eminently  light-hearted.  She  also 
adds  some  critical  '  notes  on  the  above  epistle,  by  a  commentator  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,'  which  are  quite  amusing 
in  a  learned  way.  Here,  too,  is  a  brisk  letter  to  Mrs.  Kennicott  in 
1787: 

If  I  were  in  the  '  Palace  of  Truth  '  I  should  say :  Dear  Mrs.  Kennicott, 
How  can  you  be  so  stupid  as  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  my  note,  plain  and 
perspicuous  as  it  was  ?  For  I  value  myself  on  the  clearness  of  my  sense, 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  you  not  to  have  understood  if  you  had 
had  common  understanding.  But,  dating  from  Hampton,  I  am  compelled  to 
say,  my  dear  Mrs.  Kennicott,  I  am  vastly  sorry  my  stupidity'  should  have  given 
you  so  much  trouble.  I  am  sure  I  must  have  expressed  myself  very  ambigu- 
ously— the  fault  I  am  most  apt  to  commit.  I  often  lament  the  want  of 
perspicuity  in  my  expressions ;  but  if  all  my  readers  had  your  sagacity  and 
penetration  it  would  less  signify.  Now  which  manner  do  you  like  best — 
obliging  lies  or  offensive  truth  ?  Lying  for  ever,  I  say !  It  is  agreeable  to 
wicked  nature  and  soothing  to  self-love. 

It  is  plain,  indeed,  as  she  herself  does  not  scruple  to  admit,  that 
her  natural  taste  was  '  rather  on  the  side  of  levity  and  gaiety ' ;  and 
even  from  a  serious  point  of  view  she  thought  that  gaiety  might  be 
employed  as  '  an  honest  bait '  whereby  people  might  be  ultimately 
induced  '  to  relish  religion.' 

From  1774  to  1785  she  spent  her  time  mostly  between  Bristol 
and  London,  or  Hampton ;  but  in  the  latter  year  her  gradually  growing 
desire  to  withdraw  to  some  extent  from  society  was  carried  into 
effect.  She  built  herself  a  house  at  Cowslip  Green  in  the  parish  of 
Wrington  near  Bristol,  where  she  spent  most  of  her  summers.  About 
two  years  later,  being  then  forty- two,  she  adopted  the  title  of  '  Mrs.' 
More.  From  this  retreat  she  still  keeps  in  touch  with  her  friends  of 
the  gay  world.  She  writes  pleasant  chatty  letters  to  Walpole,  telling 
him  about  her  new  life ;  how  '  from  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy 
eve  '  she  is  *  employed  in  raising  dejected  pinks  and  reforming  dis- 
orderly honeysuckles.'  He,  to  be  sure,  is  feasting  on  *  elopements, 
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divorces  and  suicides  '  ;  but  since  letters  and  newspapers  '  now  travel 
in  coaches  like  gentlemen  and  ladies '  they  do  not  come  within  ten 
miles  of  her  hermifcage.  So  she  has  '  to  be  contented  with  village 
vices,  petty  iniquities,  and  vulgar  sins.'  And  the  place,  too,  is  not 
without  a  modest  fame  of  its  own,  for  in  a  little  white  house  in  the 
village  John  Locke  was  born.  '  He  did  not  intend  to  have  been  bom 
here,  but  his  mother  was  on  a  visit  when  she  produced  this  bright 
idea,  and  so  bequeathed  me  something  to  boast  of.7 

It  was  from  Cowslip  Green  that  she  and  Patty,  in  1789,  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  Wilberforce,  commenced  the  great  work  of 
their  lives,  the  Cheddar  Mission.  A  description  of  this  undertaking 
would  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  they  succeeded  in  reclaiming  in  hundreds  the  women 
and  children  of  a  district  almost  inhuman  in  its  savagery,  where  some 
of  the  inhabitants  lived  in  caves,  and  where  no  constable  dared  venture 
for  fear  of  being  murdered.  However,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties, 
schools  and  clubs  were  formed,  and  in  two  years  the  sisters  were 
able  to  muster  517  school  children  for  a  great  picnic  on  Callow  Hill, 
one  of  the  Mendip  heights. 

In  1789  the  other  sisters  gave  up  their  school  in  Bristol,  and  built 
a  house  in  Great  Pulteney  Street,  Bath.  This  served  as  winter 
quarters  for  them  all,  while  they  used  Cowslip  Green  as  a  summer 
residence.  Hannah  meanwhile  had  steadily  continued  her  literary 
work,  and  with  remarkable  success.  It  had  been  largely  of  a  religious 
or,  at  least,  a  serious  character ;  but  in  1792,  when  the  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  Tom  Paine's  doctrines  began  to  disturb 
the  country,  Hannah  was  strongly  urged  to  write  something  to 
counteract  them.  After  some  hesitation  she  produced  Village 
Politics,  which  she  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  '  Will  Chip.' 
This,  which  was  the  work  of  a  few  hours  only,  took  the  form  of  a  half - 
humourous  dialogue  between  Jack  Anvil  the  Blacksmith  and  Tom 
Hod  the  Mason.  The  Mason  is  supposed  to  have  been  corrupted  by 
The  Rights  of  Man,  but  is  of  course  converted  by  his  steadier  neighbour. 
It  became  extremely  popular,  and  is  quite  good  reading  even  now. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Village  Politics,  she  started,  in  1794 
or  1795,  a  series  of  ballads  and  stories  called  The  Cheap  Repository, 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  These  were  written  in  a  popular  style, 
and  are  remarkable  as  coming  from  such  a  source.  But  they  run 
rather  heavily,  being  overweighted  by  their  didactic  top  hamper, 
acd  indeed  are  mostly  sermons  in  sheep's  clothing.  The  Cheap 
Repository  had  an  immense  circulation,  two  million  tracts  being 
disposed  of  in  the  first  year.  But  it  was  not  a  pecuniary  success, 
and  was  abandoned  in  September  1798  when  Hannah  resumed  her 
serious  writing  once  more. 

In  1799  she  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  one  Bere,  the 
curate  of  Blagdon,  in  reference  to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  one  of  her 
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schoolmasters.  Hannah  seems  to  have  been  entirely  blameless  in 
the  matter,  which  has  been  styled,  rather  magniloquently,  '  The 
Blagdon  Controversy.'  The  whole  thing,  however,  was  a  storm  in 
a  tea-cup,  and  of  no  real  public  interest  whatever.  But  the  extra- 
ordinarily bitter  feeling  which  it  evoked  is  a  useful  illustration  of  the 
violent  antagonism  which  Hannah's  schemes  seem  generally  to  have 
aroused.  The  local  opposition  which  the  Cheddar  Mission  at  first 
encountered  was  intelligible.  The  farmer  who  told  Hannah  that 
'  the  lower  class  were  fated  to  be  wicked  and  ignorant,'  frankly 
believed  that  religion  simply  made  the  poor  lazy  and  useless ;  and, 
as  an  employer  of  labour,  was  pardonably  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  his  ploughmen  being  turned  from  workmen  into  '  saints.'  But 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  the  scheme  should  have  met  with 
so  much  hostility  in  the  world  at  large.  Methodists  and  Churchmen, 
*  the  sectaries '  and  '  the  high  church  bigots,'  the  followers  of  Tom 
Paine  and  The  Anti-Jacobin  magazine,  are  all  ranged  against  her. 
The  malignity  of  this  hostility  blazes  out  in  the  charges  (often  mutually 
destructive)  which  from  time  to  time  were  made  against  her.  It 
was  asserted  that  she  had  actually  been  arrested  for  seditious  prac- 
tices. Another  report  said  that  she  had  an  actor  for  a  lover  (the 
poor  lady  was  over  sixty  at  the  time).  She  was  accused  of  hiring 
two  men  to  assassinate  a  clergyman  who  had  attacked  some  of  her 
charity  schools,  and  of  having  conspired  with  Hadfield  in  his  attempt 
on  the  King's  life.  On  the  other  hand  she  was  said'  to  be  in  the  pay 
of  Pitt,  and  to  be  '  the  grand  instigator  of  the  war  by  mischievous 
pamphlets '  ;  and  finally  that  she  had  been  concerned  with  Charlotte 
Corday  in  the  murder  of  Marat.1 

This  animosity  can  be  partly,  but  only  partly,  explained.  The 
Methodists  disliked  her  because  she  attracted  people  from  their 
meetings  to  the  services  of  the  Church.  The  common  people  dis- 
trusted her  because  they  confounded  her  teachings  with  Methodism, 
of  which  many  of  them  had  a  superstitious  dread.  A  countryman 
declared  that  one  of  his  apple  trees,  under  which  a  Methodist  had 
once  preached,  never  bore  fruit  again.  Churchmen  were  opposed  to 
her  because,  though  she  protested  her  orthodoxy  and  devotion  to  the 
Church,  they  suspected  her,  not  without  reason,  of  leanings  towards 
Calvinism.  Her  zeal  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  made  her  unpopular 
with  one  class,  and  her  dislike  of  Catholic  emancipation  with  another. 
Moreover  her  association  with  Wilberforce,  whose  opposition  to  the 

1  While  the  Blagdon  controversy  was  raging  some  of  Bere's  supporters  posted  up 
a  placard  at  the  Blagdon  turnpike  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  menagerie,  '  which 
may  be  seen,  at  any  time  in  the  day,  in  a  new-built  caravan,  at  the  sign  of  the 
"  Green  Cowslip  "  in  the  parish  of  Wrington.  The  collection  consists  of  five  female 
savages  (the  Misses  More)  of  the  most  desperate  kind,  one  black  bear  (Bere),  which 
they  wounded  with  a  poisoned  dart  while  he  was  guarding  his  young  ones,'  &c. 
This  piece  of  stupid  brutality  shows  the  spirit  in  which  the  controversy  was  conducted 
on  Bere's  side. 
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war  with.  France  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  Little  Englander, 
may  have  helped  to  swell  the  popular  disfavour  towards  her.  Bat 
beside  these  causes  there  must  have  been  something  in  her  personality, 
to  kindle  the  bitter  dislike  which  she  aroused  in  many  quarters  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  a  suspicion  that  her  zeal  was  rather  aggressive 
at  times.  This  can  certainly  be  said  of  her  sister  Patty,  who  was  hej 
fellow-worker  in  Cheddar.  Patty  was  a  lady  of  strong  opinions  who 
had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  expressing  them ;  and  it  is  clear  froin 
her  Mendip  Annals  that  she  was  often  bigoted  and  high  handed 
in  her  dealings  with  the  flock.  j. 

In  1801  Hannah  left  Cowslip  Green  and  built  herself  a  larger 
house  at  Barleywood,  about  half  a  mile  out  of  Wrington  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  her  sisters  parted  with  their  house  in  Bath,  and  joined 
her.  We  hear  of  Barleywood  also  as  the  playground  of  another 
literary  genius,  the  future  Lord  Macaulay.  Zachary  Macaulay  ha(J 
married  a  Miss  Mills,  who  had  been  a  pupil,  and  afterwards  an  assistant 
in  the  Bristol  School.  Hannah  having  called  one  day  at  the 
Macaulays'  house  was  met  by  a  small,  fair-haired  boy,  who  politely 
informed  her  that  his  parents  were  out,  but  begged  her  to  come  in 
and  have  a  glass  of  old  spirits.  When  asked  why  he  gave  this  startling 
invitation,  the  child  explained  that  he  had  taken  the  idea  from 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Hannah  was  much  amused  by  the  incident,  an<J 
made  a  great  pet  of  the  boy.  He  would  stay  for  weeks  at  a  time 
at  Barleywood,  where  the  kind  old  ladies  took  the  greatest  care  of 
him,  mentally  and  physically,  joining  in  his  studies,  and  seeing  that 
he  got  plenty  of  air  and  exercise.  The  Barleywood  establishment 
continued  unbroken  till  the  death  of  Mary  in  1813.  Elizabeth  died 
in  1816,  Sarah  in  1817,  and  Martha  in  1819.  Hannah  continued 
to  live  on  at  Barleywood,  but  her  health  gave  way  seriously,  and  she 
had  dangerous  illnesses  in  1820,  1822,  and  1824.  In  1828  she  dis- 
covered that  her  servants  had  taken  advantage  of  her  feebleness  to 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  peculation  and  disorder,  and  accordingly  she 
broke  up  her  establishment  for  the  last  time,  and  retired  to  4,  Windsor 
Terrace,  Clifton,  where  she  died  peacefully  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1833.  Even  to  the  last  she  retained  some  of  her  old  hght-hearted- 
ness.  When  she  was  eighty-one  she  wrote  a  mock  heroic  poem  on 
seeing  a  dead  pig  being  dragged  up  the  hill  to  her  house.  It  began  : 

The  saddest  sight  that  e'er  was  seen 

Was  Piggy  rolling  up  the  green.  * 

Two  years  later,  in  recognition  of  the  kind  attentions  which  she 
received  from  her  many  friends,  she  playfully  drew  up  '  A  Sketch 
of  my  Court  at  Windsor  Terrace,  1828.'  In  this,  among  other  names, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Sir  Thomas  Acland  and  Mr.  Harford  appear 
as  '  my  sportsmen.'  '  Miss  Roberts's  my  counsellors,  not  solicitors, 
for  they  give  more  than  they  take  '  ;  and,  finally,  '  Mr.  Cadell  [her 
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publisher]  accoucheur  to  the  Muses,  who  has  introduced  many  a  sad 
sickly  brat  to  see  the  light ;  but  whispers  that  they  must  not  depend 
on  a  long  life.'  In  one  of  her  last  letters,  written  in  her  eighty-eighth 
year,  she  congratulates  a  friend  on  his  new  book,  in  which  she  is 
c  enchanted  to  find  powerful  reasoning  and  profound  reflections  so 
frequently  diversified  by  the  brilliant,  the  sprightly  and  the  gay.' 

The  serious  side  of  her  character  came  so  prominently  forward 
in  her  later  life  as  to  obscure  to  a  great  extent  its  lighter  side.  But 
her  contemporaries  were  fully  aware  of  it.  Sir  William  Pepys,  writing 
to  her  in  1817  says, '  I  wonder  whether  your  grave  and  serious  pursuits 
have  entirely  destroyed  in  you  that  relish  for  pleasantry,  though  a 
little  foolish,  which  you  once  possessed.'  To  which  she  replies, 
*  I  really  can  say  that  age,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  has  in  no  degree 
eubdued  the  natural  gaiety  of  my  temper,  and  I  hope  it  is  no  infringe- 
ment on  better  things,  that  my  taste  for  humour,  and  a  sort  of  sensible 
nonsense,  is  no  whit  diminished.'  She  was  then  seventy-two.  But 
(Sir  William  must  have  known  that  this  c  relish  '  was  not  extinguished, 
when  he  told  her  the  story  of  the  father  asking  his  daughter  why  she 
did  not  wear  her  ring.  *  Because,  papa,  it  hurts  me  when  anyone 
equeezes  my  hand,'  was  the  reply.  '  What  business  have  you  to 
liave  your  hand  squeezed  ?  '  '  Certainly  not,  but  still  you  know, 
papa,  one  would  like  to  keep  it  in  squeezable  order.' 

To  understand  her  aright  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there 
were  two  distinct  strains  in  her  character ;  on  the  •  one  hand,  the 
bright  intellect,  warm  heart,  and  blithe  spirits,  which  drew  her  towards 
?a  world  of  wit,  learning,  and  literature,  and  on  the  other,  the  stern 
Puritanism,  derived  perhaps  from  her  grandmother,  which  bade  her 
phun  this  world  and  all  its  works  as  deadly  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul. 
These  two  strains,  though  often  intertwisted,  were  never  interfused, 
and  her  whole  life  was  the  arena  of  a  struggle  between  them.  In 
the  end  the  mastery  of  the  graver  side  was  complete ;  but  the  other, 
though  subdued,  was  not  extinguished,  and  undoubtedly  helped 
to  brighten  the  gloom  which  sometimes  threatened  to  overwhelm 
her.  One  of  the  results  of  this  conflict  was  the  feverish  piety  into 
which  she  was  often  plunged.  The  conquering  Puritanism  knew  no 
mercy  in  its  hour  of  victory,  and  would  drive  her  into  fits  of  abject 
self -torture  and  remorse.  Under  the  obsession  of  these  moods  her 
religion  became  almost  as  nauseous  as  Newton's.  Moreover,  as  often 
happens,  the  inevitable  reaction  brought  with  it  a  certain  complacent 
eelf-righteousness. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  her  sisters  she  says, c  I  have  just  been  requested 
to  promote  a  subscription  for  poor  Maty's  widow,  who  is  left  in  great 
distress ;  but  what  little  I  do  I  had  rather  do  from  my  own  purse, 
than  by  applications.  I  must  not  remember  that  he  disliked  me, 
and  did  me  whatever  little  ill  turn  he  could  in  his  Review.'  So,  too, 
in  reference  to  her  will,  she  notes  in  her  journal  that  she  '  made  it  a 
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point  to  leave  a  legacy  to  the  Bath  Hospital,  as  a  mark  of  my  forgive- 
ness to  those  governors  who  received  from  Spenser  the  wages  of 
iniquity,  with  a  view  to  inflict  public  disgrace  on  me.  Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge.' 

There  is  an  unpleasant  ring  about  these  passages.  But  though 
the  taint  was  there,  ib  never  got  very  deep ;  and,  on  the  whole,  she 
seems  to  have  been  unusually  free  from  this  sequela  of  religious 
debauchery. 

Her  didactic  zeal  often  shows  a  certain  lack  of  discrimination. 
She  is  so  eager  to  drive  home  her  moral,  that  she  is  not  too  particular 
in  the  selection  of  her  arguments.  Every  conceivable  plea  is  pressed 
into  service,  with  the  result  that  the  case  is  often  overstated,  while 
the  arguments  at  times  display  a  curious  incongruity.  Thus,  after 
deploring  (in  Calebs)  the  indelicacy  of  the  female  dress  of  the  age, 
she  adds,  as  an  inducement  to  reform  : 

Oh  I  if  women  in  general  knew  what  was  their  real  interest ;  if  they  could 
guess  with  what  a  charm  even  the  appearance  of  modesty  invests  its  possessor, 
they  would  dress  decorously  from  mere  self-love,  if  not  from  principle.  The 
designing  would  assume  modesty  as  an  artifice  ;  the  coquette  would  adopt  it  as 
an  allurement ;  the  pure  as  her  appropriate  attraction ;  and  the  voluptuous  as 
the  most  infallible  art  of  seduction. 

Clearly  this  argument  proves  too  much ;  and,  as  Sydney  Smith 
pertinently  observes,  '  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  passage,  Nudity 
becomes  a  virtue  ;  and  no  decent  woman  for  the  future  can  be  seen  in 
garments.' 

Her  outlook  was  often  narrowed  by  her  religious  prejudices,  but 
these  did  not  stifle  her  vigorous  common  sense.  They  did  not  blind 
her,  for  instance,  to  the  fact  that  s  vulgar  people  will  be  vulgar  in  their 
religion,'  or  that  '  the  failings  of  the  Fathers  '  were  '  a  plentiful  crop.' 
When  the  religious  movement  in  Cheddar  threatened  to  develop  some 
of  the  usual  excesses  of  revivalism,  she  put  her  foot  down  promptly, 
and  refused  to  publish  an  edict  against  '  the  sin  of  wearing  flowers/ 
or  to  countenance  any  morbid  objections  to  matrimony.  She  was 
fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  over-educating  the  poor,  and  indeed  did 
not  even  allow  writing  to  be  taught  in  her  Cheddar  schools. 

Thirty  years  later,  as  she  reminds  Wilberforce,  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  was  running  violently  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  all  the 
poor  were  to  be  turned  into  scholars  and  philosophers.  Naturally 
enough  they  were  unable  to  assimilate  their  new  intellectual  diet, 
and  Hannah  tells  how  a  little  girl  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  on  being 
asked  what  she  learnt,  answered  *  I  learns  gography  and  the  hart» 
and  senses.' 

Though  by  no  means  a  great  poet,  she  had  a  real  poetical  sense 
and  her  defence  of  Lycidas  (fancy  Lycidas  requiring  an  apologist !) 
against  Johnson  shows  that  she  was  ready  to  do  battle  for  it  if  neces- 
sary. But  she  had  some  severe  limitations,  which  were  partly  due 
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to  the  practical  bent  of  her  character.  Speculative  science  had  no 
attractions  for  her.  She  held  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
Man,  and,  in  The  Bas  Bleu,  is  impatiently  scornful  of  the  students 
of  nature.  Romances  '  have  the  deadly  sin  of  not  interesting '  her, 
and  she  turns  with  relief  from  Dryden  to  the  human  passions  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  common  sense  of  Pope.  She  does  not  care  for 
music  ;  and  though  she  was  delighted  with  Walpole's  invitation  to 
Strawberry  Hill,  she  was  bored  by  the  '  virtu  and  antiquarianism  '  of 
the  place.  She  has  '  no  great  appetite,'  she  tells  her  sister,  in  reference 
to  some  letters  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  for  '  anything  merely  as  being 
curious  unless  it  has  other  merits.'  Even  Oxford,  with  its  historic 
associations,  ibs  architecture,  its  old-world  interest,  seems  to  have 
had  no  message  for  her.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huber,  written 
in  1820,  she  says,  '  I  am  a  passionate  admirer  of  whatever  is  beautiful 
in  nature  or  exquisite'  in  art.'  If  this  be  so,  she  certainly  dissembled 
her  love  most  successfully  throughout  her  life.  But  probably  the 
remark  may  be  taken  as  merely  rhetorical ;  for  she  nowhere  displays 
any  genuine  interest  in  art,  and  she  did  not  really  admire  nature 
outside  her  own  garden.  Broadly  speaking,  her  two  absorbing 
interests  were  religion  and  intellect,  and  though  with  her  as  with 
many  others  they  were  not  always  comfortable  yoke-fellows,  she  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest  about  each  of  them.  Indeed  it  is  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  which  makes  her  life  such  a  picturesque  patchwork  ; 
and  we  may  feel  that  Walpole  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  wrote  to 
her  in  tender  appreciation  :  '  Adieu,  thou  who  mightest  be  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  women  if  thou  didst  not  prefer  to  be  one  of  the  best ! 
And  when  I  say  one  of  the  best,  I  have  not  engaged  my  vote  for  the 
second.' 

NORMAN  PEARSON. 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL    VERSUS    THE   CROWD 


THE  old  idea  of  a  crowd  was  that  it  consisted  of  a  conglomeration 
of  individuals,  each  independent,  each  with  a  set  of  opinions  of  his 
own  different  in  many  respects  from  his  neighbour's  opinions.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  opinion  of  the  crowd,  as  a  whole,  was  the 
resultant,  or  rather,  perhaps,  was  a  common  factor,  of  the  opinions 
of  all  individuals  in  it.  In  so  far  as  the  opinions  of  the  in- 
dividuals were  mutually  opposed  they  were  conceived  of  as 
neutralising  one  another,  whilst  in  so  far  as  their  opinions  agreed, 
the  sum  of  those  agreements  was  conceived  of  as  forming  the  opinion 
of  the  crowd.  Under  such  an  assumption  public  opinion  would  be 
formed  out  of  individual  opinions  in  agreement  up  to  a  certain  point 
— opinions  independently  arrived  at  by  each  for  himself  and  indepen- 
dently held. 

We  now  know  that  neither  crowds  nor  public  opinions  are 
of  that  character ;  that  while  a  crowd  necessarily  consists  of  a 
conglomeration  of  individuals,  the  opinion  of  the  crowd  is  by  no 
means  determined  by  any  general  concurrence  of  individual  minds. 
The  opinion  of  a  crowd  is  a  kind  of  infectious  passion  which  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  it  catch  as  they  might  the  measles,  which  they 
did  not  possess  before  they  joined  the  crowd,  and  which  they  may 
not  retain  after  they  quit  it.  The  opinions  of  a  man  in  a  crowd  are 
due  to  the  mood  into  which  contact  with  the  crowd  throws  him,  and 
last  only  so  long  as  that  mood  lasts.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that 
the  mood  is  permanently  imposed  upon  him  by  the  violence  of  its 
assault,  and  that  he  bears  it,  or  at  all  events  the  traces  of  it,  in  his 
nature  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  but  oftenest  the  mood  passes  as 
quickly  as  it  came,  and  the  opinion  evaporates  with  the  crowd  that 
generated  it.  Man  the  individual  and  man  the  crowd  unit  are  two 
totally  different  creatures,  and  they  act  and  react  continuously  upon 
one  another.  From  the  moment  when  a  child  first  emerges  from 
the  bosom  of  its  family  and  enters  into  relations  with  groups  of 
children,  he  begins  to  be  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  crowd,  influ- 
ences which  may  be  helpful  or  injurious  to  his  personal  develop- 
ment. The  stronger  the  individuality  the  more  does  it  resist  this 
outside  influence,  but  the  very  strongest  is  nevertheless  subject  to 
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it  to  a  very  considerable  degree.  Society,  which  is  another  name  for 
the  civilised  crowd,  makes  it  a  business  to  impose  its  restraints  upon 
every  individual.  What  we  call  education  is  really  much  more  the 
drilling  of  a  child  into  the  crowd  organisation  than  the  equip- 
ment of  an  individual  with  the  means  for  pursuing  an  individual 
career.  This  fundamental  fact  appears  to  have  been  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  recent  educational  controversies ;  that  it  was  dimly  per- 
ceived is  manifested  by  the  keenness  with  which  the  religious  educa- 
tional question  is  being  debated.  That  question,  indeed,  is  funda- 
mentally not  so  much  a  question  of  religious  dogma  as  of  crowd 
crystallisation,  and  I  propose  in  the  present  article  to  show  how  that 
is  so. 

A  child,  as  soon  as  it  emerges  even  for  a  brief  time  from  the  con- 
trol of  its  parents  and  governors  and  takes  its  place  as  a  free  agent 
amongst  its  contemporaries,  will  be  found  singularly  incapable  of 
co-operation.  Its  earliest  efforts  to  join  in  games  with  many  other 
children  are  incommoded  by  its  incapacity  to  abide  by  rules.  It 
spasmodically  joins  and  leaves  the  group  of  its  playfellows  ;  it  breaks 
the  rules,  and  has  to  undergo  compulsion  in  consequence.  Nothing 
in  the  world  is  so  difficult  of  organisation  as  an  infant  school,  owing 
to  the  feeble  sense  of  social  organisation  capable  of  being  aroused  in 
the  units.  The  children  in  an  infant  school  have  at  first  to  be  treated 
as  units,  and  it  is  only  as  the  result  of  effort  that  they  learn  to  act 
together  collectively,  with  a  simultaneous  obedience  to  simple  orders. 
To  inculcate  this  habit  of  simultaneous  obedience  is  the  purpose  of 
such  simple  forms  of  drill,  such  singings  and  simultaneous  clappings 
of  hands  and  other  actions  as  they  may  be  taught  to  execute.  By 
degrees  they  become  conscious  of  a  collective  unity,  and  they  begin 
themselves  to  speak  of  the  children  as  a  whole.  In  their  playtimes 
a  similar  development  takes  place,  and  when  they  have  passed  out 
of  the  infant  stage  the  notion  of  participation  in  crowd  existence  is 
already  firmly  implanted  in  them. 

The  idea  once  rooted  develops  vigorously.  No  crowd  is  more 
intensely  dominant  over  the  individual  than  that  of  boys  at  a  public 
school.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  to  believe  that  the  educa- 
tion in  a  public  school  depends  mainly  upon  the  masters.  It  depends 
very  much  more  upon  the  character  of  the  boy  crowd.  In  school- 
time  certain  subjects  are  taught,  and  a  certain  intellectual  equip- 
ment is  provided  more  or  less  efficiently  for  the  individuals  in  each 
class.  But  it  is  out  of  school  that  the  chief  education  takes  place  ; 
it  is  in  his  playtime  and  from  his  fellows  that  a  boy  learns  what  he 
may  do  and  what  he  may  not.  The  boy  crowd  absolutely  imposes 
its  will  upon  the  individual.  Such  actions  as  it  permits  are  per- 
mitted, and  such  actions  as  it  condemns  are  simply  prevented.  The 
public  opinion  of  a  school  is  imposed  with  ruthless  despotism  on 
the  individual  boys.  That  which  is  not  good  form  is  not  performed 
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save  at  a  cost  easily  perceived  to  be  excessive.  It  is  by  this  school 
opinion  that  a  boy's  character  is  shaped,  and  he  bears  the  im- 
press of  it  throughout  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  How  the 
opinion  rises,  by  what  means  it  is  purified  and  ennobled,  are  questions 
very  difficult  of  explanation.  It  certainly  is  not  the  product  of  any 
one  individual,  neither  is  it  imposed  from  above  by  pedagogic  decree, 
nor  can  it  be  produced  off-hand  in  any  new  institution.  In  propor- 
tion to  its  ultimate  strength  is  the  slowness  of  its  growth.  At  any 
time  it  resides,  like  the  Common  Law,  in  the  breasts  of  the  seniors. 
It  is  imparted  with  rapidity  to  a  newcomer,  who  receives  it  greedily 
in  proportion  to  his  capacity  to  merge  himself  in  the  crowd.  It  is 
handed  on  from  generation  to  generation  often  with  little  change. 
It  is  not  the  same  in  different  schools  of  the  same  character.  The  public 
opinion  of  one  school  differs  from  that  of  any  other,  so  that  each  school 
has  an  individuality  and  imparts  a  tone  to  its  members  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  whole  question  of  morals  in  a  school  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  this  crowd  opinion,  which,  moreover,  is  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  school's  religion.  The  religious  ideas  of  schoolboys 
are  never  those  which  their  teachers  would  impose  upon  them,  but 
are  those  which  the  school  crowd  accepts.  Where  a  school  con- 
siders it  good  form  to  be  Anglican,  and  bad  form  to  be  Nonconformist, 
it  will  require  a  boy  of  exceptionally  strong  individuality  to  resist 
the  influence.  Any  boy  can  easily  resist  accepting  dogmas  taught 
to  him  in  the  routine  of  school  life  ;  indeed,  the  natural  instinct  of  a 
boy  is  to  react  against  whatever  his  elders  compulsorily  teach  him. 
He  will  only  readily  accept  and  learn  willingly  to  proclaim  adherence 
to  such  opinions  as  are  those  of  the  crowd  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

The  agitators  who  have  been  dealing  one  another  such  shrewd 
blows  in  the  educational  contest  have  appeared  not  to  recognise  the 
above  fundamental  facts.  They  have  thought  that  it  mattered 
supremely  what  the  masters  taught ;  they  seem  to  have  deluded 
themselves  into  believing  that  if  the  teachers  in  a  school  were  to 
teach  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  England  in  school  Tiours,  the 
children  who  had  passed  through  that  instruction  would  'remain 
assenting  Anglicans  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  It  does  not  seenvto 
have  occurred  to  them  that  the  result  would  probably  Ibe  the  exact 
contrary — that  those  children  who  had  been  drilled  in  Anglican 
dogma,  and  marched,  at  stated  intervals  when  they  would  have 
preferred  play,  to  some  church  service  where  they  had  to  sit  "still, 
would  in  after  life,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  react  against  the  very 
organisation  which  had  been  made  so  distasteful  to  them  in  their 
childhood,  and  would  either  forsake  it  or  become  indifferent  to  it. 

The  fact  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  Church  of  England  has 
been  growing  stronger  and  more  alive  may  not  be  unconnected  with 
the  undenominational  character  of  the  education  in  the  Board  schools. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Board  schools  gave  an 
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undenominational  religious  education  to  half  a  generation  of  children. 
It  is  exactly  out  of  that  generation  of  children  that  keener  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  drawn.  May  it  not  be  that  it 
was  because  Anglican  religion  was  not  made  hateful  to  them  in 
their  childhood  by  being  taught  in  the  school,  that  they  found  it 
acceptable  in  middle  life  ?  Nothing,  I  imagine,  is  more  likely  to 
foster  the  growth  of  Nonconformist  bodies  at  the  expense  of  the 
Established  Church  than  the  teaching  in  school  hours  of  Anglican 
dogmas  to  the  children.  I  am  thus  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Non- 
conformists should  resist  so  energetically  the  maintenance  of  Anglican 
denominational  teaching,  which  must  be  so  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  bodies  to  which  they  belong,  nor  why  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  should  be  so  anxious  to  retain  a  system  which  must 
be  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  prospects  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  only  way  to  account  for  it  seems  to  be  that  strange 
forgetfulness  of  grown-up  people  about  what  they  felt  like  in  their 
childhood.  If  they  would  recall  the  loathing  they  felt  for  all 
subjects  that  were  taught  to  them  in  school,  the  resistance  they 
applied  to  every  kind  of  compulsion  to  which  they  ultimately  had 
to  submit,  though  under  silent  protest,  they  would,  I  imagine, 
be  less  eager  in  their  propaganda.  Schoolboys  are  as  ready  and, 
indeed,  eager  to  adopt  the  public  opinion  of  their  crowd  as  they  are 
unwilling  to  submit  themselves — in  any  matter  of  opinion,  at  any 
rate — to  the  control  of  their  seniors.  Education  in  matters  of  religion 
and  morals  is  only  efficiently  carried  out  by  the  crowd  upon  the 
individual.  Form  a  Church  of  England  sentiment  or  a  Wesleyan 
sentiment  in  the  body  of  the  children  of  a  school,  and  you  have 
created  the  most  powerful  propagandist  engine  that  it  is  possible  to 
create.  But  you  cannot  do  that  by  lessons  in  school  hours.  The 
children  must  do  it  for  themselves,  and  will  be  led  to  it  most  easily 
through  the  agency  of  their  homes. 

What  happens  to  the  individual  at  school  happens  to  him  also  in 
another  form  at  a  university ;  but  whereas  at  a  school  the  crowd  does 
not  hesitate  to  exercise  physical  compulsion  over  its  members  to  induce 
them  to  conform  to  public  opinion,  at  a  university  the  sanctions  are 
of  another  sort.  Universities,  like  schools,  perform  the  twofold  func- 
tion of  instructing  the  intellect  by  scholastic  means,  and  developing 
the  character  by  infection  from  the  student  crowd.  A  new  university 
must  necessarily  be  a  feeble  agent  in  the  latter  respect,  and  a  non- 
resident university  always  feebler  than  one  composed  of  residential 
institutions.  Students  who  live  at  home  or  in  scattered  lodgings, 
and  only  come  to  the  university  for  their  daily  studies,  can 
never  possess  the  same  strong  corporate  feeling  as  the  residential 
members  of  colleges.  Still,  the  corporate  feeling  grows  up  in  both 
cases.  The  university  student  is  given  to  understand  what  is  ex- 
pected of  him  in  conduct  and  appearance  by  his  fellows.  In  most 
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universities  this  fact  is  made  apparent  by  the  enforced  observance  of 
a  certain  number  of  unwritten  rules,  such  as  at  Cambridge  that  an 
undergraduate  must  not  carry  an  umbrella  when  wearing  cap  and 
gown,  nor  employ  sugar-tongs  at  his  meals,  and  a  number  of  trifling 
regulations  of  that  sort.  These  small  customs  are  mere  indications 
of  the  potency  of  public  opinion,  which  decrees  with  almost  equal 
emphasis  the  behaviour  and  the  attitude  towards  life  in  some  of  its 
main  categories  which  are  expected  of  a  university  man.  Of  course, 
this  part  of  a  university's  effect  upon  its  students  is  necessarily  to 
some  degree  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  body.  Public  opinion 
of  that  kind  cannot  be  suddenly  called  into  existence.  It  results 
from  the  experience  of  many  generations  and  the  crystallised 
influence  of  many  individuals.  Tradition  is  an  essential  part  of 
it,  and  the  common  knowledge  that  the  -traditions  are  old.  The 
corporate  body  of  a  university  is  felt  to  include  past  students  who 
have  taken  their  degrees  and  gone  out  into  the  world,  and  who  are 
believed,  and  rightly  believed,  by  each  present  generation  to  be 
carrying  through  life  the  traditions  that  school  and  college  imposed 
upon  them,  and  to  owe  no  small  part  of  their  after  success  to  what 
the  university  gave  them  and  is  giving  to  the  existing  students. 

In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  universities  and  university  colleges 
founded  in  many  parts  of  the  country  with  provision  made  for  excel- 
lent teaching  in  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  it  seems  generally  to  be 
assumed  that  when  that  has  been  done,  when  sufficient  funds  have 
been  collected  to  endow  a  stated  number  of  professors,  and  to  raise 
a  certain  group  of  buildings,  everything  has  been  accomplished, 
and  as  good  a  university  has  been  called  into  existence  as  any  that 
has  had  a  history  of  hundreds  of  years.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  mere  teaching  it  may  be  the  case,  but  from  that  of  character 
formation  in  the  students  it  certainly  is  not,  and  cannot  be ; 
whilst  for  the  efficiency  of  men  in  after  life  character  formation  is 
obviously  of  far  greater  importance  than  intellectual  equipment. 
Hence  the  essential  and  instinctively  felt  superiority  of  the  old  univer- 
sities over  any  conceivable  new  one,  no  matter  how  expensively 
equipped  nor  how  multitudinous  and  distinguished  its  professorial  body. 
By  school  and  college,  then,  the  crowd  ideals  are  imposed  upon 
the  growing  youth.  Smaller  societies  likewise  contemporaneously 
affect  them.  In  public  schools  boys  are  members  of  houses,  and 
each  house  has  a  character  of  its  own  which  affects  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  every  individual  within  it.  There  is  a  character,  too,  belonging 
to  groups  affected  to  particular  sports ;  the  cricketing  set  have  one 
ideal,  the  boating  set  another,  the  grinding  set  a  third.  And  it  is 
possible  for  a  boy  to  belong  to  several  of  these  minor  crowds,  and  to 
catch  from  each  in  turn  its  own  special  infective  ideal. 

So  it  is  in  after  life.     At  no  time  does  an  individual  escape  from 
the  constantly  recurring  influence  of  crowds.     If  he  goes  into  business 
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lie  falls  under  the  opinion  of  the  city  and  of  his  trade,  of  his  clubs, 
of  his  societies,  and  of  the  whole  series  of  short-lived  groups  of  people 
to  which  he  from  time  to  time  belongs.  He  joins  a  political  party  and 
makes  a  habit  of  reading  a  certain  newspaper ;  he  devotes  himself 
to  some  kind  of  collective  work,  and  at  every  step  he  is  plunged  in 
a  particular  crowd  medium.  Every  crowd  that  he  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  joins  to  some  extent  infects  him  with  its  ideals,  so  that 
we  may  safely  assert  that  the  opinions  of  most  people  are,  in  their 
larger  part  or  even  perhaps  in  their  totality,  opinions  accepted  by 
them  through  infection  from  crowds,  and  not  adopted  by  intellectual 
conviction. 

It  is  easy  to  see  this  happening  in  the  case  of  political  questions. 
When  a  new  question  arises,  a  question  that  is  not  a  mere  develop- 
ment from  one  previously  debated,  nine  men  out  of  ten  that  you 
happen  to  meet  will  be  found  possessed  of  no  opinions  on  the  matter  ; 
but  as  soon  as  one  political  party  has  adopted  a  definite  attitude 
towards  it,  and  the  other  a  contrary  attitude,  the  great  bulk  of  people 
will  adopt  whichever  of  those  two  attitudes  their  own  party  has 
officially  adopted.  The  number  that  make  their  party  square  with 
their  opinions  is  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  number  that 
make  their  opinions  fit  their  party. 

We  see  this  happening  at  the  present  day  in  the  case  of  the  fiscal 
question.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  Liberals 
should  not  have  proposed  tariff  reform  and  Conservatives  resisted 
it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  a  member  of  both  political  parties, 
and  he  proposed  his  revolution  as  a  member  of  neither.  For  some 
weeks  after  his  first  epoch-making  speech,  nine  individuals  out  of 
ten  one  met  were  in  a  state  of  utter  indecision  on  the  question.  Most 
of  them  were  not  reading  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  their  minds, 
but  were  waiting  for  infection,  which  in  due  course  they  caught. 
It  might  have  seemed  probable  that  the  historic  party  of  reform 
would  have  adopted  revolutionary  proposals,  and  the  historic  party 
of  Conservatism  would  have  resisted  them.  But  such  was  not  the 
case.  If  the  two  parties  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ultimate  supporters 
and  opponents  had  been  constituted  by  each  individual  making  up 
his  mind  for  himself,  those  two  parties  would  have  come  to  consist, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  people  for  whom  Protection  would  be  economic- 
ally helpful,  and,  on  the  other,  of  people  whose  domestic  finances 
would  be  injured  by  it.  Thus  all  the  people  with  fixed  incomes 
would  necessarily  have  been  among  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opponents, 
whilst  a  certain  group  of  manufacturers  and  skilled  artisans,  whose 
chief  concern  is  the  home  market,  would  have  been  on  his  side.  But 
no  such  division  has  actually  taken  place,  nor  in  a  world  of  crowd 
organisation  could  it  possibly  happen.  Few  people  have  sufficient 
individual  intelligence  to  be  able  to  estimate  what  their  own  individual 
interests  are  ;  they  wait  to  be  carried  away  by  some  tide  of  enthusiasm 
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sweeping  in  their  direction,  to  which,  when  they  join  it,  they  add  their 
own  little  volume.     This  is  the  inherent  vice  of  the  crowd  system. 

It  is  easy  to  work  oneself  up  into  a  passion  of  hatred  and 
scorn  for  crowds  and  all  their  ways.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  civilisation  and  morality  have  been  brought  about  by  crowd 
influence  on  opinion,  and  that  if  the  civilised  world  has  to-day  reached 
a  level  so  far  advanced  from  that  of  prehistoric  savagery,  it  has  been 
due  to  the  power  of  crowds  to  impress  their  opinions  upon  the  indivi- 
duals composing  them.  Crowds,  as  everyone  knows,  are  incapable 
of  thought.  In  this  very  incapacity  perhaps  consists  such  beneficence 
as  they  possess,  just  as  it  constitutes  their  weakness.  A  crowd  is 
dependent  for  ideas  upon  some  compelling  individual.  The  great 
revealers  have  been  effective  upon  the  race  by  means  of  the  crowds 
which  they  formed  and  impressed  with  their  opinions,  but  this  land 
of  relation  of  the  superior  individual  to  the  crowd  he  dominates  is  a 
subject  which  calls  for  separate  treatment. 

MARTIN  CONWAY. 
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PARLIAMENT   AND    THE    ARMY 


THE  speech  in  which  Mr.  Haldane  introduced  the  Army  Estimates 
has  met  with  almost  universal  approval  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  the  country.  The  tact  and  bonhomie  with  which  it  was  delivered 
were  calculated  to  disarm  any  serious  criticism,  and  have  enabled  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  defer  bringing  forward  any  definite  proposals 
for  another  year.  It  was  a  triumph  of  diplomacy,  and  at  once  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  House  by  the  candid  admission  that  the  speaker 
had  no  spick-and-span  scheme  ready,  and  that  he  must  have  time 
thoroughly  to  examine  the  problem  before  formulating  any  proposals 
for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army.  This  plea  for  time  was  felt  to  be 
a  reasonable  one,  and  the  confession  that  no  new  and  half -thought-out 
scheme  was  in  the  air  came  as  a  relief  to  the  well-wishers  of  a  much 
harassed  and  long-suffering  Service. 

The  keynote  of  the  lines  upon  which  any  future  legislation  was  to 
be  brought  forward  was  the  definite  acceptance  of  the  views  of  the 
Blue-Water  School,  and  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  applause.  It  was 
a  policy  which  the  layman  could  understand  and,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
was  held  to  pave  the  way  in  the  future  to  a  considerable  reduction 
of  expenditure.  Whether  in  the  face  of  such  authorities  as  Napoleon, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Nelson,  Collingwood,  and  later  Lords  Wolseley 
and  Roberts,  it  is  wise  to  put  all  our  eggs  into  one  basket,  and  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  economies  adumbrated  in  the  speech 
while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  the  security  of  the  country  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  Service,  are  matters  at  least  open  to  discussion.  If  the 
yiews  of  the  Blue-Water  School  are  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion 
no  home  army  would  be  needed  at  all.  In  the  words  of  the  Norfolk 
Commission,  '  Either  invasion  is  possible  or  it  is  not.  If  not,  no 
military  force  is  required  for  home  defence  and  our  inquiry  could 
hardly  serve  any  practical  purpose.'  In  German  military  circles  the 
idea  that  the  invasion  of  these  islands  is  impossible  is  ridiculed.  It 
is  recognised  as  difficult  and  risky,  but,  under  certain  conditions,  is 
deemed  perfectly  feasible.  Of  course  this  assumption  may  be  wrong, 
yet  the  opinion  of  the  experts  of  the  greatest  military  machine  in 
the  world  is  entitled  to  some  respect  even  from  the  advocates  of 
the  extreme  Blue- Water  School.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
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admitted  that,  even  if  the  danger  of  invasion  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
an  adequate*striking  force  must  be  available  to  finish  a  war  which  the 
Navy  may  have  successfully  inaugurated,  since  it  is  obvious  that 
no  navy,  however  strong,  can  carry  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
A  passive  resistance  will  never  finish  a  war  and  the  power  of  attack 
is  essential  to  its  successful  termination.  These  truths  may  seem 
axiomatic,  but  they  sometimes  seem  to  be  forgotten  and  it  can  do  no 
harm  once  more  to  call  attention  to  their  existence.  For  instance,  the 
Japanese  are  a  sea  Power,  but  how  different  would  have  been  their 
position  now  had  they  trusted  to  their  navy  alone,  and  had  not  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  strike  a  blow  on  land  in  the  effective  way  which 
has  now  become  a  matter  of  history.  Now  the  conditions  which 
obtain  in  Japan  are  very  similar  to  those  which  this  country  has  to 
face.  They  too  have  the  advantage  of  an  insular  position,  and  like 
us  have  a  powerful  fleet  for  the  defence  of  their  shores.  Their  policy 
is  not  aggressive,  but  they  recognise  that  the  cause  of  peace  is  not 
served  by  weakness. 

Now,  with  a  view  to  further  illustrate  the  parallel  between  the 
position  of  the  two  countries,  I  will  state  a  hypothetical  case  which 
I  submit  is  within  the  bounds  of  practical  politics.  I  allude  to  the 
case  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  I  do  so  with  the  object  of  showing 
the  necessity  for  something  more  than  the  ill-trained  levies  adumbrated 
in  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  I  think  everyone  will 
allow  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  two  Powers  who  fought  in 
1870  may  once  more  come  to  blows.  That  it  will  be  an  appalling 
calamity  for  mankind  goes  without  saying,  but  that  such  a  contin- 
gency is  possible  few  will  deny,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  may  be  violated.  Now 
can  we  afford  to  look  on  with  indifference  at  such  an  occupation,  or 
are  we  to  interfere  to  prevent  it  ?  I  imagine  that  in  consideration 
of  the  entente  cordiale  we  should  be  bound  in  honour  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  such  a  contingency  if  our  friend  and  neighbour  were 
threatened  by  a  flank  attack  from  this  direction.  Even  supposing 
that  we  were  not  inclined  to  acknowledge  this  obligation,  which  I 
can  hardly  believe  to  be  possible,  I  submit  that  in  our  own  interests, 
in  the  interests  of  our  continuing  to  be  a  Great  Power,  it  would  be  of 
vital  importance  that  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  such  an 
occupation. 

A  movement  of  this  kind,  which  would  entail  the  occupation  of 
Antwerp,  would  be  such  a  menace  to  our  maritime  supremacy  that  our 
fleet  in  the  North  Sea  would  have  in  the  first  place  to  be  enormously 
increased.  This  port,  with  its  convergent  lines  of  railway  and  its  fine 
harbour,  is  only  a  hundred  miles  from  England,  and  in  the  evenfc  of  a 
threatened  invasion  would  provide  a  base,  or  what  in  modern  parlance 
is  called  a  '  jumping-off  place,'  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  ignore. 
We  could  no  more  view  with  indifference  the  occupation  of  Belgium 
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than  the  Japanese  could  have  viewed  the  occupation  of  Korea,  and  the 
possession  of  Antwerp  by  a  strong  Power  would  be  as  great  a  menace 
to  our  maritime  supremacy  and  our  existence  as  an  Empire  as  would 
have  been  the  permanent  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  by  the 
Russians.  Now  the  success  or  otherwise  of  such  an  occupation  would 
depend  on  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the  idea  that  we  should 
have  time  to  train  our  men  after  the  declaration  of  war  seems  to  me 
preposterous.  That  the  enemy  would  be  considerate  enough  to 
'  mark  time  '  while  we  finished  the  education  of  our  admittedly  semi- 
trained  and  unorganised  troops  is  inconceivable.  Now  even  if  we 
could  get  the  men,  how  are  we  to  get  the  officers  ?  It  is  impossible 
to  improvise  officers,  and  without  them  our  untrained  levies  would  be 
little  better  than  a  mob  and  quite  unfit  to  meet  Continental  troops 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster, 
'  Are  we  to  enter  into  a  war  with  an  amateur  army,  ill-officered,  ill- 
supplied  with  N.C.O.s,  and  ill-trained  ? '  This  question  of  officers 
is  a  vital  one  ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  country  has  any  idea  of  our 
deficiencies  in  this  particular.  In  a  debate  last  session  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  dearth  of  officers  it  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Lovat, 
and  admitted  by  the  Government,  that  for  service  abroad  and  for 
our  auxiliary  forces  not  fewer  than  10,000  would  be  wanted  in  case  of 
a  big  war,  and  that  in  the  auxiliary  forces  alone  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  3,653  officers. 

Now  how  are  these  deficiencies  to  be  made  up  ?  .The  suggestions 
as  to  the  assistance  to  be  got  from  lord-lieutenants  and  deputy- 
lieutenants  are  in  my  opinion  absolutely  futile.  With  regard  to  the 
officers  of  the  regular  army,  I  think  they  should  be  better  paid,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Haldane  recognises  this  in  a  subsequent  speech, 
though  he  does  not  hold  out  much  hope  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
funds.  The  only  way  to  my  mind  to  get  the  numbers  required  is  to 
have  some  form  of  universal  service  on  the  principle  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  of  military  age  and  sound  physique,  to  whatever 
class  he  belongs,  to  be  trained  for  national  defence  and  to  take  part 
in  it  should  emergency  arise.  Once  more,  with  regard  to  the  Blue- 
Water  doctrines,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  the  fear  of  invasion 
is  capable  of  producing  a  state  of  panic  in  the  country  with  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  argue,  and  which  it  would  be  equally 
impossible  to  ignore.  Quoting  once  more  from  the  Norfolk  Com- 
mission, '  The  country  during  the  South  African  war  became  practi- 
cally denuded  of  organised  units  of  the  regular  army.  The  Eoyal  Navy 
was  completely  available  for  its  defence  against  invasion,  but  the 
protection  was  not  judged  sufficient  and  emergency  measures  on  a 
large  scale  were  adopted,  which  included  the  embodiment  of  the 
Militia,  periods  of  special  training  for  the  Volunteers  and  a  consider- 
able increase  in  their  numbers.'  And  this  at  a  time  when  no  invasion 
was  threatened.  These  are  the  moments  when  economy  goes  to  the 
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wall  and  efficiency  is  impossible  of  attainment.  There  can  be  no 
real  economy  without  efficiency,  and  the  latter  is  unattainable  in  war 
unless  systematically  insisted  on  in  peace.  There  is  one  point  in  the 
speech  which  will  give  especial  satisfaction  to  soldiers  at  the  present 
moment,  and  that  is  that  the  Government  have  no  intention  of  reducing 
cadres.  The  expansion  of  existing  cadres  is  a  comparatively  easy 
process,  while  the  creation  of  new  units  in  times  of  pressure  is  difficult, 
expensive,  and  unsatisfactory.  The  Yeomanry  organisation  which 
existed  prior  to  the  South  African  war  provides  an  excellent  example 
of  the  use  to  which  existing  machinery  can  be  put,  and  the  facility 
with  which  expansion  took  place  provided  an  object-lesson  against 
cutting  down  the  framework  during  peace  on  which  a  force  can  be 
readily  built  up  for  war.  The  principle  of  a  skeleton  organisation 
capable  of  ready  expansion  has  been  adopted  in  the  Navy  and  has 
met  with  universal  approval.  I  refer  to  the  reserve  ships,  which  have 
lately  been  supplied  with  nucleus  crews  consisting  of  a  third  of  the 
officers,  artificers,  and  men,  and  which  could  be  brought  up  to  their 
full  complement  at  very  short  notice,  and  I  hope  that  this  principle 
will  be  kept  in  view  in  any  future  scheme  of  Army  reorganisation. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  view  this  Parliament  will 
take  on  Army  questions,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  economy 
may  not  be  pushed  to  extreme  limits,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the 
Service  may  not  suffer  in  consequence.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
curious  that  the  working  men  of  the  country  should  take  so  little 
interest  in  the  efficient  working  of  our  military  forces.  They  seem 
to  think  that  the  Services  are  entirely  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  the 
classes  with  whom  they  have  little  sympathy.  Now  the  exact  opposite 
of  this  is  the  case.  Who  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch  of  an 
unsuccessful  war  ?  The  working  man.  Who  can  have  greater  interest 
in  the  protection  (military)  of  our  markets  than  the  working  man  ? 
And  who  is  the  first  to  profit  by  their  extension  ?  Why,  the  very 
bread  he  eats  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  Empire,  based  on  the 
success  of  our  arms  in  the  past;  and  the  retention  of  our  commercial 
supremacy  is  so  bound  up  with  the  efficiency  of  the  Services  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  the  hostility  with  which  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  their  maintenance  is  regarded.  What  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  is  whether,  judged  by  Mr.  Haldane's  test  of  efficiency,  we 
shall  in  a  year  or  two  be  in  a  better  position  to  emerge  successfully 
from  a  serious  war  than  we  are  to-day.  We  have  been  so  often  dis- 
appointed by  schemes  which  in  their  inception  have  promised  great 
results,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  reserve  our  judgment  till  we  see 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  will  continue  in  the  penny- wise  and 
pound-foolish  policy  of  its  predecessors,  or  will  give  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  a  sufficiently  free  hand  to  approach  the  problem  in  a 
practical  and  businesslike  manner.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  it 
is  all  a  question  of  policy,  and  especially  foreign  policy,  that  must 
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dictate  the  strength  of  our  naval  and  military  forces.  Quite  so,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  merely  our  own  policy  that  is 
the  guiding  factor.  The  policy  of  other  countries  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  it  behoves  us  to  be  prepared  for  all  eventuali- 
ties. True  we  have  no  aggressive  designs  on  other  countries,  but 
circumstances  may  arise  which  may  force  us  to  fight  against  our  will, 
and,  I  repeat,  the  cause  of  peace  is  not  served  by  weakness.  Our 
insular  position  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  as  an  absolute  guarantee 
that  we  shall  never  again  be  mixed  up  in  Continental  troubles,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  above  in  relation  to  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium.  Now  if  I  were  asked  to  put  my  finger  on  the  weakest  link 
in  the  chain  of  our  military  machine  at  the  present  moment,  I  should 
say  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  shortage  of  officers,  especially  in  the 
auxiliary  forces.  Until  some  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  found  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  that  our  position  is  in  any  sense  a  sound  one.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  in 
a  hurry,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  apparently  working  out 
his  schemes  in  harmony  with  his  military  and  expert  advisers. 

ERROLL. 


1906 


WHY  LIFT  TRADES    UNIONS  ABOVE 
THE  LAW? 


A  CONTRIBUTOR  to  this  Review  for  April l  delivers  his  view  of  the 
political  situation  in  terms  traditionally  associated  with  the  trans- 
pontine stage.  Affluence,  especially,  is  held  up  to  execration  after  the 
manner  which  endears  Miss  Corelli  to  her  million  readers.  '  What 
makes  Mr.  Churchill's  speeches  so  peculiarly  irritating  to  Park  Lane 
is  that  they  express  with  characteristic  point  and  vigour  the  downfall 
of  Mammon  which  the  General  Election  involved.' 

Mammon  is  a  fine  full-blooded  phrase,  embracing,  I  suppose, 
everybody  whom  enterprise  or  inheritance  has  made  better  off  than 
this  writer,  who  is  himself  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  General  Election, 
and  ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  Would  it  be  in  bad  taste 
to  ask  him  to  point  out,  if  only  approximately,  the  boundary  line 
between  Mammon,  of  which  the  downfall  is  decreed,  and  other  forms 
of  property,  security  for  which  has  been  generally  recognised  hitherto 
as  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  civilised  government  ?  One  thing 
he  has  made  perfectly  clear :  namely,  that,  in  his  opinion,  January 
1906  marked  the  exact  period  when  private  enterprise  in  developing 
the  latent  resources  of  British  territory  ceased  to  be  meritorious,  and 
to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  Empire  became  a  shameful  thing.  We 
don't  want  any  more  gold,  says  Mr.  Herbert  Paul :  '  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  standard  of  value,  the  less  it  varies  in  quantity  the  better.' 

What  a  grasp  is  revealed  here  of  the  needs  of  a  commercial  com- 
munity !  Had  we  arrived  at  that  era,  so  long  delayed — • 

When  all  men  shall  hug, 
Or,  as  they  express  it,  drink  out  of  one  mug, 

it  might  be  safe  to  cry — Hold,  enough !  let  us  dig  no  more  gold,  or 
only  so  much  as  will  replace  the  waste  in  the  currency.  But  so  long 
as  the  world  consists  of  separate  nationalities,  rivals  in  commerce 
and  keenly  competing  for  gold,  a  shortage  in  output  would  entail 
uncomfortable  complications  arising  out  of  the  appreciation  of  that 
mineral  for  which  Mr.  Paul  professes  such  a  sovereign  contempt. 
The  very  fact  that  gold  is  our  standard  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  sudden  enhancement  in  its  value.  It  isjof  all 

1  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,|M.P.,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for^April,  p  701.j    ,' 
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materials  the  most  fluid,  flowing  as  surely  and  irresistibly  to  those 
centres  where  it  represents  most  value  as  water  finds  its  own  level. 
(By-the-by,  if  I  mistake  not,  despite  his  contempt  for  gold,  Mr.  Paul 
indicated  by  his  vote  recently  that,  were  levels  properly  adjusted, 
gold  to  the  extent  of  300Z.  a  year  should  flow  from  the  public  purse 
into  his  private  pocket  as  a  member  of  Parliament.) 

These  crude  denunciations  of  Park  Lane  (I  believe  no  less  than 
two  South  African  magnates  have  built  town  houses  in  that  thorough- 
fare) and  of  Mammon  are  inspired  by  sentiments  which  it  would  have 
shocked  the  practical  Cobden  to  hear  uttered  by  one  of  his  disciples. 
The  doctrine  that  wealth  is  an  evil  thing,  and  that  the  nation  would 
derive  benefit  from  its  '  downfall,'  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
Cobden's  propaganda.  Himself  a  manufacturer,  he  began  by  per- 
ceiving in  Free  Trade  a  means  of  enriching  his  own  class.  The  social 
advantages  which  he  claimed  for  his  policy  were  an  afterthought. 
' 1  am  afraid,'  he  said  at  Manchester  on  the  13th  of  October,  1843, 
'  that  most  of  us  entered  upon  this  struggle  with  the  belief  that  we 
had  some  distinct  class  interest  in  the  question.'  Upon  which  Mr. 
Morley  has  to  say  :  j 

It  has  been  observed  on  a  hundred  occasions 'in  history  that  a  good  cause 
takes  on  in  its  progress  larger  and  unforeseen  elements,  and  these  in  their  turn 
bring  out  the  nobler  feelings  of  the  best  among  its  soldiers.  So  it  was  here. 
The  class  interest  widened  into  the  consciousness  oi^  a  commanding  national 

interest.2 

It  was  the  prospect  of  more  profitable  trade  for  himself  and  his 
brother  manufacturers  that  first  attracted  Cobden  to  the  cause  of 
tariff  reform.  So  firmly  did  he  believe  in  that  result  that  he  made 
large  speculative  purchases  of  property,  not  in  Park  Lane,  to  be  sure, 
but  in  Manchester,  *  where  his  too  cheerful  vision  discovered  a  measure- 
less demand  for  houses,  shops,  and  factories,  as  soon  as  ever  the  Corn 
Duties  should  be  repealed,  and  the  springs  of  industrial  enterprise 
set  free.' 3  It  was  a  bad  investment,  for  Cobden  had  not  Mr.  Paul 
at  his  elbow  to  impart  the  recondite  truth  that '  high  interest  and  bad 
security  are^among  the  worst  ^temptations  to^  which  genteel  poverty 
is  ^exposed.' 4 

It  implies  no  distrust  in  the  sincerity  of  Cobden's  subsequent 
faith  in  Free  Trade,  as  the  surest  means  to  international  peace  and 
domestic  welfare,  to  recognise  that  his  primary  object  was  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce  by  striking  off  its  fetters.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
replace  them  with  fetters  of  a  different  pattern.  How  can  British 
commerce  be  maintained,  far  less  extended,  without  the  creation  of 
new  markets  ?  Shut  up  the  Rand  mines,  lest  a  few  incomes  swell  to 
proportions  disquieting  to  the  honourable  member  for  Northampton, 
and  the  Transvaal  ceases  to  be  a  market  for  British  manufactures. 

2  Morley's  Life  of  Cobden,  pp.  17,  46.  3  Ibid.  p.  20. 

4  Nineteenth  Century  and  A'ter,  for  April,  p.  702. 
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One-fourth  of  the  world's  output  of  gold  will  cease  or  be  seriously 
diminished,  and  the  London  Bank  rate  must  be  screwed  to  a  pretty 
high  figure  to  prevent  the  cellars  of  the  Old  Lady  in  Threadneedle 
Street  being  drained  of  the  sinews  of  war.  The  downfall  of  Mammon 
must  involve  many  honest  men  in  loss  of  livelihood ;  hospitals  and 
other  charities  will  suffer  severely ;  nor  will  the  Spartan  exclusion  of 
gold  render  the  unemployed  problem  easier  of  solution,  or  help  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  fulfil  his  pious  aspirations  towards 
old-age  pensions. 

One  should  be  grateful  to  this  frank  exponent  of  one-sided  Free 
Trade  for  explaining  the  condition  to  which  thoroughgoing  Cob- 
denites  aim  at  reducing  their  country  and  its  metropolis.  His  invec- 
tive reminds  one  of  the  vindictive  utterance  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
against  prosperous  Tyre—'  the  renowned  city  that  was  strong  in  the 
sea.' 

Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  Tyrus  ...  I  will  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and 
make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea  .  .  .  They  shall  make  a  spoil  of  thy  riches,  and  make  a  prey 
of  thy  merchandise ;  and  they  shall  break  down  thy  walls,  and  destroy  thy 
pleasant  houses  [in  Park  Lane?]  .  .  .  and  I  will  make^thee  like  the  top  of  .a 
rock  :  thou  shalt  be  a  place  to  spread  nets.upon.5 

There  is  this  difference,  if  no  other,  between  these  two  prophets  : 
that  Ezekiel  was  invoking  destruction  upon  a  foreign  community, 
whereas  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  is  exulting  in  the  coming  impoverishment 
of  his  own  fellow-citizens. 

As  the  Session  proceeds  one  cannot  but  feel  growing  concern  for 
the  future  of  constitutional  government.  It  was  never  expected  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  Cabinet  that  the  general  trend  of 
its  legislation  would  be  acceptable  to  Unionists.  We  laid  our  account 
for  that ;  but  we  were  entitled  to  expect  that  a  Government,  com- 
manding a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  beyond  all  precedent 
and  manned  in  its  various  departments  with  quite  unusual  promise 
of  efficiency,  would  have  laid  down  a  line  and  adhered  to  it.  Instead 
of  which,  we  have  been  witnesses  of  a  series  of  convulsive  attempts 
by  Ministers  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  extreme  sections  of 
their  following,  until  the  proceedings  have  assumed  the  character  of 
a  solemn  farce.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  used  to  bo  fond  of  quoting 
a  Spanish  proverb  :  '  Better  an  army  of  stags  led  by  a  lion  than  an 
army  of  lions  led  by  a  stag.'  The  present  Cabinet  contains  men  who 
may  fairly  rank  as  lions,  being  individually  considerably  above  the 
average  ability  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ;  but  the  country  is  balked 
of  its  expectation  from  them  because  of  the  stag-like  qualities  of  their 
chief.  Principles  may  be  proclaimed  by  a  responsible  Minister  to-day, 
only  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds  by  a  speech  from  the'Tremier  to- 
morrow. Is  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  stolidly  indifferent  to  the 

5  Ezekiel,  xxvi. 
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degree  in  which  his  reputation  in  history  must  be  affected  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  threw  over  his  Attorney-General  on  Friday  the 
30th  of  March  ? 

On  the  previous  Wednesday  the  Attorney-General  had  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  the  King's  Speech  by  introducing  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
law  relating  to  trade  disputes,  and  to  carry  out  what  has  been  held 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  1875.  The  task  was  little 
to  his  liking ;  a  '  more  thorny  problem,'  he  said,  '  for  a  Government 
to  deal  with  had  never  arisen.'  He  himself  had  done  a  good  deal  to 
make  it  thorny,  by  pledging  himself  during  his  election  '  to  toe  fairly 
the  trades-union  line.'  So  had  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Government, 
and  most  of  the  Radical  rank  and  file.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
this  good  lawyer  had  to  stand  forth  as  sponsor  for  a  measure  setting 
at  defiance  a  principle  lying  at  the  root  of  all  modern  jurisprudence — 
namely,  that  no  particular  set  of  persons  shall  be  exempted  from  any 
law  binding  upon  the  community  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  partial  revival 
of  the  old  and  odious  '  benefit  of  clergy,'  in  favour  of  people  who  are 
not  clergy. 

The  point  involved  is  a  highly  technical  one  ;  but  it  concerns  so 
closely  the  liberty,  not  only  of  trade-unionists,  but  also  of  those 
working  men  who  prefer  not  to  join  any  trade  union  (and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  majority  of  the  British  labouring  class 
still  remain  non-unionists),  that  it  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  by 
all  who  detest  tyranny,  be  it  the  act  of  a  despot,  an  oligarchy,  or  a 
democracy.  Not  being  a  lawyer,  I  shall  borrow  an  explanatory  para- 
graph from  a  letter  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Westlake  in  the  Times 
for  the  3rd  of  April  : 

The  Attorney-General's  Bill,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  who  under- 
stands his  subject,  goes  directly  to  the  important  point.  But,  before  considering 
it,  it  will  be  worth  while  for  your  readers  to  ask  themselves  why  Mr.  Smith  has 
to  pay  for  damage  done  by  his  coachman  when  in  the  simple,  straightforward 
sense  of  the  words  he  certainly  did  not  authorise  doing  the  damage.  It  is 
because  the  employment  of  a  coachman  is  one  which  experience  shows  to  be 
attended  with  the  risk  of  damage  from  unskilful  or  reckless  driving,  and  the  law 
infers  authority  from  '  course  of  employment.'  Similarly  experience  shows  that 
a  strike  is  attended  with  the  risk  of  damage  from  the  unskilralness  or  reckless- 
ness of  those  employed  to  conduct  it,  and  similarly  again  the  law  infers  authority 
from  *  course  of  employment.'  Now  the  Attorney -General  proposes  that  a  trade 
union  shall  appoint  a  committee  to  conduct  a  trade  dispute  on  its  behalf,  and 
that  the  committee  shall  expressly  prohibit  certain  acts ;  that  then  no  one  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  done  by  the  authority  of  the  committee  any  act  so  prohibited, 
or  any  act  which  the  committee  repudiates  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  to  its  know- 
ledge. Very  good  ;  but  what  if  the  union,  by  the  side  of  its  public  action  through 
the  committee,  should  employ  other  persons  as  well  in  the  conduct  of  the  strike, 
who  might  do  the  very  things  which  the  committee  prohibited  to  its  agents  ? 
If  the  Attorney- General  had  stopped  at  what  had  thus  far  been  stated,  the 
Courts,  on  the  ground  of  *  course  of  employment,'  would  hold  the  union  liable 
for  the  illegalities  which  these  other  persons  might  commit.  But  here  the 
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Attorney- General  steps  in  and  provides  that,  where  the  screen  of  a  committee 
has  been  put  up,  the  union  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  act  not  done  by  the  com- 
mittee or  by  some  person  acting  under  its  authority. 

It  may  be  thought  unlikely  that  any  trade  union  would  act  in  the 
underhand  way  suggested  by  Professor  Westlake  ;  but  the  suggestion 
did  not  originate  with  him  ;  it  came  from  Mr.  Shackleton,  a  Labour 
representative,  who  spoke  next  after  the  Attorney-General. 

I  think  [said  he]  that  the  course  we  propose  to  take  in  this  matter  is  far  more 
honest  than  the  course  adopted  by  the  Government.  We  are  told  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  remove  from  the  trade  unions  all  the  liability 
possible,  and  they  proceed  to  carry  out  this  intention  in  a  certain  way.  But  the 
Labour  party  prefer  to  take  what  they  deem  an  honest  course,  not  seeking  to 
obtain  immunity  by  false  pretences,  as  it  were.  Under  this  Bill  the  officials  ot 
the  unions  could  do  the  very  acts  about  which  complaints  are  made,  and  all  that 
is  needed  to  evade  the  consequences  is  that  the  executive  should  say  that  they 
repudiate  these  acts.  We  prefer  instead  to  say  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  take 
responsibility  for  these  actions  at  all. 

Now  the  Attorney-General  had  made  his  intention  perfectly  clear. 
He  had  warned  the  House  against  creating  injustice  against  members 
of  the  community  in  its  eagerness  to  prevent  injustice  to  trade  unions. 
Addressing  the  Labour  members,  and  referring  by  anticipation  to  the 
provision  in  Mr.  Hudson's  Bill  to  confer  complete  immunity  upon 
trade  unions,  he  said  : 

You  are  proposing  class  privileges.  In  the  old  days  of  our  law  these  immuni- 
ties of  class  existed — they  were  the  privileges  of  aristocracy,  and  they  have  been 
abolished.  Do  not  let  us  create  a  privilege  for  the  proletariat,  and  give  a  sort  of 
benefit  of  clergy  to  trade  unions  analogous  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  which  was 
formerly  enjoyed  and  which  created  an  immunity  as  against  certain  sections  of 
the  population.  Then  there  is  another  thing.  Hon.  members  will  bear  with  me 
in  reviewing  these  considerations  which  have  influenced  the  Government  in 
trying  to  settle  this  question.  Are  they  sure  that  it  is  wise  to  remove  from  these 
unions,  and  particularly  from  the  agents  employed,  a  sense  of  responsibility  ? 
They  are  often  swayed  by  passion,  by  excitement,  and  by  feeling.  Is  it  right 
that  the  agents  should  move  about  with  the  feeling  that  whatever  they  do  the 
property  of  the  union  will  not  have  to  bear  any  loss  ?  Is  that  feeling  likely  to 
produce  caution  and  prudence  and  self-restraint  and  regard  for  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others  ?  Is  it  not  likely  to  have  rather  the  opposite  effect,  and  check 
that  sense  of  discipline  which  it  is  so  desirable  the  head  office  of  these  great 
organisations  should  use  over  the  squadrons  under  them  ?  (Cheers.)  But  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  this  claim  for  immunity  has  not  been  until  quite  lately,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  now,  the  demand  of  the  Labour  party  as  a  body. 
I  have  before  me  expressions  of  opinion  of  one  or  two  of  their  most  eminent  and 
trusted  leaders. 

He  then  supported  his  appeal  by  passages  from  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Burt  and  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  veteran  champions  of  labour, 
who,  speaking  at  the  Trades'  Union  Congress  in  September  1903,  had 
expressly  repudiated  any  claim  on  the  part  of  trade-unionists  '  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  different  and  apart  from  all  others  under  the  civil 
law.'  Mr.  Burt  had  reminded  his  audience  that  '  trade  unions  were 
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for  the  most  part  democratic  and  opposed  to  privilege,  yet  they  were 
asking  to  be  differently  treated  from  anybody  else  '  ;  and  Mr.  Bell's 
protest  against  the  claim  for  '  entire  immunity  from  the  law '  is  the 
more  noteworthy  in  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  two  defendants 
in  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  v.  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants. 

Nobody  who  listened  to  the  Attorney-General's  able  speech  could 
doubt  that,  after  the  flaw  in  his  Bill  had  been  so  clearly  exposed  by 
Mr.  Shackleton,  he  had  noted  it  as  something  to  be  amended  in  Com- 
mittee. However  little  relish  business  men  in  general  and  sound 
lawyers  in  particular  may  have  felt  for  the  proposed  reconstruction  of 
the  law  of  conspiracy  and  for  statutory  sanction  of  '  peaceful  picketing,' 
they  knew  that  the  Government  were  only  fulfilling  their  pledge  to 
frame  a  statutory  definition  of  the  liability  of  a  trade  union  for  the 
acts  of  its  agents  and  members,  and  they  felt  relieved  by  the  Attorney- 
General's  firm  limitation  of  the  change  proposed.  At  all  events  there 
could  be  no  risk  of  the  Government  offering  any  encouragement  to 
Mr.  Hudson's  Bill  standing  on  the  paper  for  the  following  Friday. 
They  had  not  fathomed  the  depths  to  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  is  prepared  to  plunge  his  party  in  his  feverish  anxiety  to 
conciliate  every  section  of  his  motley  host. 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Hudson's  Bill  and  the  Government 
measure  lies  in  the  third  clause  of  the  former,  which  would  confer  upon 
trade  unions  that  complete  immunity  from  the  consequences  of 
illegal  acts  which,  as  the  Attorney-General  so  earnestly  and  impres- 
sively warned  the  House,  would  involve  gross  injustice  and  establish 
a  new  class  privilege.  To  enable  readers  to  realise  the  boldness  of 
the  demand  put  forward,  here  is  the  clause  in  question  : 

(3)  An  action  shall  not  be  brought  against  a  trade  union  or  other  association 
aforesaid  for  the  recovery  of  damage  by  any  person  or  persons  by  reason  of  the 
action  of  a  member  or  members  of  such  trade  union  or  other  association 
aforesaid. 

After  a  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  the  term  c  other  associa- 
tion '  was  emphasised  from  the  Irish  benches,  with  a  significant  assur- 
ance that  amendments  would  be  moved  from  that  quarter  so  as  to 
include  explicitly  '  associations  formed  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  tenants  against  their  landlords,'  the  Prime  Minister  rose  to 
explain  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the  measure.  That 
attitude  proved  to  be  one  of  abject  prostration,  not  to  the  Labour 
party  as  represented  by  Messrs.  Burt  and  Bell,  but  to  that  extreme 
section  thereof  which  derides  the  constitutional  scruples  of  the  old 
school.  It  was  surely  nothing  extravagant  to  expect  that  the  Prime 
Minister  either  would  have  left  the  Attorney-General  to  deal  with  this 
further  phase  of  the  '  most  thorny  problem,'  or  have  given  some  con- 
sideration to  its  intricacies  before  rising  to  advise  the  House  as  to  the 
course  it  should  take.  He  did  neither.  Nobody  professed  greater 
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or  more  frequent  indignation  than  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
because  Mr.  Balfour  declined  to  lay  down  a  disciplinary  line  for  the 
Unionist  party  upon  the  fiscal  question,  which  was  expressly  and 
irrevocably  barred  from  being  dealt  with  by  the  late  Parliament. 
Yet,  with  a  jauntiness  which  might  have  been  appropriate  to  such  a 
problem  as  the  propriety  of  the  daily  suspension  of  the  sitting  during 
the  dinner  hour,  the  Prime  Minister  now  told  the  House  in  effect  that 
he  had  no  settled  convictions  upon  the  momentous  issue  which  had 
presented  itself  for  immediate  decision^,  that  '  he  had  never  been, 
and  did  not  profess  to  be  now,  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  question,  or  with  the  legal  points  involved  in  it.' 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  voted  for  this  Bill  two  or  three  times 
in  former  years.  '  Shall  I  repeat  that  vote  to-day  ?  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  under  the  sun  why  I  should  not.  .  .  .  My  advice  to  the 
House  is  to  pass  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  the  point  on  which 
difference  exists  being  a  point  of  detail  for  the  Committee.' 

In  the  course  of  this  extraordinary  deliverance  he  claimed  support 
from  an  opinion  given  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington  as  to  the  intention 
of  Parliament  in  the  Act  of  1875.  Sir  Godfrey  took  prompt  measures 
to  clear  his  own  reputation.  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  the  2nd  of 
April,  he  explained  that  his  opinion  had  gone  no  further  than  this, 
that  '  the  law  does  declare  certain  acts  of  individuals  and  certain  acts 
of  combinations  to  be  wrongful  which  ought  not  to  be  considered 
wrongful,  but  permissible,'  and  that  the  law  should  be  altered  to  that 
extent ;  which  is  all  that  the  Attorney-General's  Bill  purports  to  do. 
But  as  to  the  further  provision  of  Mr.  Hudson's  Bill,  which  the  Prime 
Minister  had  assured  the  House  was  only  '  a  point  of  detail  for  the 
Committee,'  Sir  Godfrey  minces  no  words. 

Does  the  House  of  Commons  know  what  it  is  about  in  giving  a  second 
reading  to  Mr.  Hudson's  Bill  ?  Does  it  realise  that  the  effect  of  the  principal 
clause  is  that  if  a  trade  union  dynamites  its  adversaries  or  expels  them  by 
violence,  or  burns  down  a  mill,  or  wrecks  a  train,  the  funds  of  the  union — per- 
haps the  very  funds  by  means  of  which  the  outrage  has  been  committed — shall 
be  exempt  from  liability  to  make  reparation,  and  that,  collective  liability  being 
thus  excluded,  and  individual  liability  in  the  case  of  workmen  being  nominal 
only,  trade  unions  shall,  so  far  as  civil  remedies  are  concerned,  be  licensed  to 
commit  any  wrong  whatever  ? 

I  cannot  imagine  that  this  is  really  the  object  of  trade  unionists.  Yet  such 
is  undoubtedly  the  legal  effect  of  the  proposal  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
just  as  much  as  if  the  terms  I  have  used — the  dynamiting,  the  burning,  the 
wrecking,  &c. — were  set  out  in  the  clause  word  for  word.  Is  it  not  then  charit- 
able to  suppose  that  our  popular  representatives  are  in  a  muddle  over  this 
matter,  and  that  the  muddle  consists  in  the  confusion  of  two  things  essentially 
distinct — the  one  the  law  or  laws  which  regulate  what  acts  shall  be  considered 
wrongful  and  therefore  actionable,  the  other  the  principle — perhaps  the  bottom 
principle  of  civil  law—  that  the  property  of  wrongdoers  shall  be  liable  to  make 
good  the  damages  done  by  what  the  law  considers  a  wrong  ? 

It  is  thus  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  judged  out 
of  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  own  witnesses.  The  most  charitable 
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conclusion  is  that,  as  Sir  Godfrey  suggests,  he  is  in  a  muddle  over  a 
matter  upon  which  his  Attorney-General  was  perfectly  capable  of  keep- 
ing him  straight ;  but,  having  thrown  his  Attorney-General  over,  he  has 
led  the  House  of  Commons  into  the  thick  of  the  muddle,  and  has  per- 
suaded them  to  give  this  precious  Bill  a  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of  350.  Among  those  who  could  not  be  brought  '  to  toe  the  trades- 
union  line  '  in  this  division  were  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Morley,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Mr.  Haldane,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  the  Solicitor- General ; 
whence  some  sanguine  natures  may  derive  assurance  that  the  salt  has 
not  yet  parted  with  all  its  savour. 

If,  as  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington  suspects,  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not  realise  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  revolution  they  were 
voting  for  in  Mr.  Hudson's  third  clause,  it  is  possible  that  many 
members  have  no  clear  conception  of  the  operation  of  '  peaceful 
picketing,'  which  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  Attorney-General's 
Bill  to  legalise.  It  is  one  thing  to  discuss,  at  a  time  when  angry 
passions  are  at  rest,  those  methods  of  persuasion  which  men  may 
employ  to  influence  the  actions  of  other  men ;  and  quite  another 
thing  to  witness  such  methods  in  operation,  when  those  passions 
have  been  roused  and  men  are  irritated  by  resentment,  privation,  or 
anxiety.  And  note  that  the  proposed  change  in  the  law  has  been 
framed  only  with  the  view  of  becoming  operative  in  times  of  conflict. 
The  Prime  Minister  himself  spoke  of  its  great  object  being  to  '  place 
the  great  rival  powers  of  capital  and  labour  on  an  equality,  so  that 
the  fight  between  them,  so  far  as  fight  was  necessary,  should  be  at 
least  a  fair  one.'  The  very  phrase  '  picketing '  is  borrowed  from 
military  terminology,  denoting  an  operation  of  war,  and  therefore  one 
which  can  only  be  put  in  effect,  except  in  make-believe,  against  an 
enemy.  And  there  is  not  much  room  for  make-believe  when  a  strike 
is  running  its  course. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  realise  the  nature  of  the  terrorism 
enforced  by  pickets,  to  go  back  to  the  days  before  1875,  when  trade 
unions  were  first  admitted  to  registration  under  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Acts.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  judge-made 
law.  Referring  to  the  decision  in  the  Taff  Vale  test  case,  the  Prime 
Minister  said  :  '  The  state  of  things  we  seek  to  amend  to-day  has  been 
produced  by  judge-made  law,  directly  counter  to  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment.' That  is  to  say  that  the  judges  construed  the  phraseology  of 
the  Act  and  interpreted  the  intention  of  Parliament  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  which  some  lawyers  put  upon  both.  I  suppose  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  construct  a  mechanical  judge  as  unerring  in  action 
as  an  automaton  chess-player ;  but  that  has  not  been  done  yet,  and 
until  it  is  done,  and  until  a  precise  and  unmistakable  definition  of  what 
constitutes  '  intimidation  '  can  be  laid  down,  judges  must  exercise 
such  wit  as  God  has  given  them  to  interpret  the  meaning  and  intention 
of  Acts  of  Parliament. 
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Let  me  cite  two  illustrations  of  peaceful  persuasion  from  my  own 
experience. 

The  first  occurred  during  the  great  strike  on  the  Scottish  railways 
in  1891,  after  it  had  been  in  progress  for  about  a  fortnight.  Of  the 
three  great  companies  directly  connected  with  the  English  trunk  lines, 
two  were  paralysed  and  could  not  convey  the  mails  ;  the  third,  more 
fortunate  in  that  considerably  more  than  one  half  of  its  men  remained 
at  their  posts,  were  able  to  work  their  traffic  with  tolerable  regularity, 
and  had  to  undertake  the  carriage  of  the  whole  mails  for  the  south. 
It  was  resolved  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  bring  out  the  servants  of 
this  company  also.  Strenuous  picketing  was  resorted  to,  happily 
without  actual  violence  being  attempted,  and  a  number  of  men 
were  deterred  from  going  to  their  posts.  Attention  was  specially 
concentrated  upon  the  express  drivers,  that  being  a  class  which  it  is 
impossible  to  replace  or  improvise  in  an  emergency.  On  an  appointed 
night  a  body  of  strikers,  numbering  some  hundreds,  gathered  at  the 
Glasgow  terminus  before  the  despatch  of  the  mail  for  the  south.  The 
company's  officials  were  hopeful ;  they  believed  that  their  drivers 
would  remain  staunch,  but  it  was  known  that  their  fidelity  was  to  be 
submitted  to  a  very  stringent  test. 

The  scene  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  witnessed  it. 
Under  the  great  glazed  vault  a  heavy  train  stood  at  the  platform 
behind  two  powerful  locomotives.  The  drivers  were  on  the  engine 
plates  ;  before  and  around  the  engines,  crowding  across  the  permanent 
way,  was  a  mass  of  strikers,  assailing  the  drivers  with  every  sort  of 

vituperation  and  reproach — '  b blacklegs  '  being  among  the  more 

complimentary  terms — howling  and  making  a  din  that  sounded  far 
into  the  wintry  night.  The  platform  was  lined  with  station  officials 
and  two  or  three  directors  ;  quiet,  but  far  from  confident.  The  drivers 
made  no  sign  ;  «no  man  but  themselves  knew  whether  they  would  obey 
the  signal  to  start  or  not.  The  excitement  grew  intense  as  the  minute 
hand  of  the  great  station  clock  crept  towards  the  hour  of  departure. 
Would  the  train  be  allowed  to  start,  or  would  it  not  ?  If  '  peaceful 
persuasion  '  prevailed,  then  the  companies  must  haul  down  their  flag, 
a  great  victory  would  be  registered  for  the  new  tyranny,  the  right  of 
free  men  to  work  as  they  will  and  how  they  will  would  be  lost. 

Peaceful  persuasion  !  It  was  a  scene  of  dangerous  menace  and 
brutal  intimidation — hundreds  of  men  against  two,  or,  counting  the 
fireman  on  each  locomotive,  against  four.  Many  who  took  part  in  it 
confessed  afterwards  that  they  were  ashamed  of  the  whole  affair.  It 
failed  of  its  effect.  The  minute  hand  touched  the  hour  ;  the  station- 
master's  whistle  shrilled  through  the  frosty  air  ;  a  short,  sharp  response 
from  the  locomotives — a  rush  of  white  steam — a  scatter  of  dark  figures 
and  pale  faces  from  the  track — and  the  train  glided  out  into  the  night. 
The  position  was  saved  by  the  nerve  of  a  couple  of  drivers  and  their 
firemen  ;  but  it  was  a  trial  to  which  these  men  ought  never  to  have 
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been  exposed  in  a  free  country.  To  describe  such  proceedings  as 
peaceful  persuasion  is  to  prostitute  the  English  language.  It  is  perse- 
cution from  which  every  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  his  legitimate  calling 
is  entitled  to  be  protected.  One  is  tempted  to  doubt  their  sincerity 
when  those  who  advocate  its  recognition  as  legal  are  also  the  most 
vehement  in  denouncing  '  ragging  '  by  young  officers.  Their  incon- 
sistency suggests  a  new  version  of  an  old  saw,  which  they  would  have 
us  read — Quod  licet  bovi  non  licet  Jovi. 

The  second  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred  took  place  a  couple 
of  years  after  the  railway  strike,  during  the  extensive  strike  of  Scottish 
coalminers,  which  was  persisted  in  so  long  as  to  cause  scenes  of  suffering 
and  privation  among  women  and  children  which  must  still  be  painfully 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  those  who  witnessed  them.  At  one  of  the 
pits  worked  by  a  colliery  company  with  which  I  was  connected,  a 
number  of  miners  lived  in  houses  belonging  to  the  company  near  the 
pit  mouth.  I  have  not  at  hand  a  note  of  the  exact  numbers,  but  my 
impression  is  that  about  250  miners  occupied  these  houses,  and  the 
remainder,  say  750  or  800,  lived  in  a  village  about  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  distant.  During  the  whole  period  of  that  strike,  extending 
to  several  months,  the  men  in  the  company's  houses  remained  steadily 
at  work,  while  those  who  were  exposed  to  '  peaceful  picketing  '  on  the 
high  road  between  their  dwellings  and  the  works  went  out  to  a  man. 
Of  course  the  advocates  of  picketing  will  claim  this  as  proof  of  the 
desirable  effects  of  that  process.  No  blood  was  shed,  no  riot  took 
place  ;  the  men  exposed  to  picketing  came  out  quietly,  and  the  trade 
union  obtained  its  object.  But  if  fair  argument  is  the  only  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  picketers,  why  is  a  display  of  force  necessary  ?  A 
picket  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the 
argument  for  which  a  solitary  patrol  or  missionary  could  obtain  no 
hearing  is  remarkably  convincing  when  presented  by  a  picket. 

The  definition  of  '  peaceful  persuasion  '  is  to  be  found  in  that  part 
of  the  Act  of  1859  which  provides  that  *  no  person  shall,  by  reason 
merely  of  his  endeavouring  peaceably  and  in  a  reasonable  manner  and 
without  threats  and  intimidation,  direct  or  indirect,  to  persuade,  be 
deemed  guilty  of  molestation  or  obstruction  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  of  1825.' 

It  is  idle — it  is  insincere — to  deny  that  picketing,  as  usually  carried 
on,  is  a  peculiarly  coercive  form  of  terrorism.  It  is  impossible  to 
prescribe  any  method  by  which  it  could  be  divested  of  its  character 
of  intimidation,  without  imparting  to  it  the  charming  unreality  and 
inefficacy  of  a  Gilbert-and-Sullivan  opera. 

My  friend  Mr.  George  Howell,  I  think,  is  no  longer  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  represented  Labour  principles  of  which  he  would  find 
few  professors  in  the  party  as  now  constituted. 

Liberty  is  not  lopsided  [he  wrote  in  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour].  The 
freedom  to  combine  carries  with  it  the  corresponding  freedom  to  abstain  from 
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combining  if  a  man  thinks  fit.  Unionists  have  no  more  right  to  compel  men  to 
belong  to  a  trade  union  than  employers  have  to  restrain  them  from  joining  or 
remaining  in  the  union. 

History  and  experience  combine  to  assure  us  that  irresponsible 
power  is  certain  to  be  abused,  and  to  be  employed  by  those  who  succeed 
in  acquiring  it  for  the  oppression  of  others.  It  matters  not  whether 
such  power  be  vested  in  an  individual  or  a  class  :  the  result  is  the 
same — where  there  is  no  responsibility  there  is  certain  to  be  tyranny. 
Kings,  clergy,  barons — all  in  turn  have  exercised,  and  been  deprived 
of,  irresponsible  authority ;  and  now  here  is  the  new  Labour  party 
claiming  to  be  endowed  with  it.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  deliverance 
from  the  injustice  which  would  be  involved  were  that  demand  granted  ? 
Not  to  the  present  House  of  Commons.  So  searching  is  the  effect 
of  the  modern  system  of  heckling — so  ill-prepared  are  most  candidates 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  pledging  themselves  to  support  legislation 
the  scope  of  which  they  have  not  the  knowledge  to  estimate — that  it 
would  be  vain  to  expect  much  from  men  who  have  surrendered  their 
judgment  and  forfeited  their  independence.  Demos  holds  them  as 
helpless  in  his  thrall  as  ever  a  boroughmonger  did  his  nominees  in  the 
unreformed  Parliament. 

Demos,  like  the  boroughmongers,  is  entitled  to  the  power  he  wields 
— is  not  greatly  to  blame  if,  like  his  predecessors  in  power,  he  exercises 
it  for  selfish  ends.  But  just  as  the  barons  of  England  intervened  at 
Runnymede  to  curb  the  tyranny  of  the  monarch,  and  just  as  the 
great  middle  class  threw  off  the  tyranny  of  boroughmongering  lords 
in  1832,  so  now  it  is  to  the  Lords  of  Parliament,  supported  by  the 
middle  class,  that  we  must  look  for  protection  from  the  tyranny  of 
trade-unions. 

Have  they  nerve  and  judgment  for  the  occasion  ?  Alas  !  we  have 
been~so  much  accustomed  of  late  years  to  hear  apologies  offered  for 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  if  it  were  an  anachronism  in  our  Constitution, 
tolerated  only  so  long  as  it  should  utter  a  docile  Amen  to  the  acts  of 
the  Lower  House,  that  it  may  be  feared  that  the  Lords  themselves 
may  shrink  from  exercising  their  legitimate  control.  What  will  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  shrinking  ?  They  will  preserve 
their  titular  existence,  having  become,  as  Lord  Newton  with  apt  irony 
lately  described  it,  a  hybrid  between  a  superior  debating  society  and  a 
registry  office. 

Conflict  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chambers  of  the  Legislature 
is  the  bogey  which  has  haunted  statesmen  for  the  last  hundred  years. 
Compromise  upon  matters  of  policy  has  averted  a  collision  times 
without  number ;  it  is  only  when  sacrifice  of  a  vital  principle  is  de- 
manded that  compromise  becomes  impossible,  and  we  recognise  the 
dignus  vindice  nodus.  That  will  be  the  situation  should  the  Trades 
Disputes  Bill  be  sent  up  to  the  Lords  with  Clause  3  of  Mr.  Hudson's 
Bill  incorporated  in  it.  It  may  be  thought  premature  to  discuss  a 
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contingency  which,  however  apparently  imminent,  may  never  arise. 
Some  people  may  rely  on  the  cogent  reasoning  of  the  Attorney-General 
against  the  proposal  to  exempt  trade-unions  from  the  law  applying 
to  all  other  societies  and  individuals  alike ;  but,  the  Prime  Minister 
having  shown  himself  insensible  to  such  reasoning,  what  likelihood  is 
there  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  reverse  in  Committee  that 
which,  at  the  instance  of  its  leader,  it  affirmed  on  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  350  votes  ?  Others  will  pin  their  hopes  upon  the  trouble 
likely  to  arise  over  Mr.  BirrelTs  Education  Bill,  which  undoubtedly 
contains  plenty  of  material  for  discord  among  Ministerialists.  To  this 
I  reply  that  it  is  a  plain  dereliction  of  duty  to  leave  a  matter  of  this 
moment  in  the  category  of  accident.  The  enormous  majority  at  the 
back  of  Ministers  represents  horse-power  sufficient  to  drive  the  ship 
through  seas  that  would  overwhelm  any  craft  of  ordinary  dimensions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  in 
an  unseaworthy  condition,  and  must  not  be  relied  on  to  modify,  much 
less  to  defeat,  the  most  objectionable  measures.  Greatly  averse  as 
one  must  ever  be  from  invoking  the  aid  of  one  House  against  the 
other,  a  time  arrives  when  no  other  course  lies  open  to  us. 

It  is  thirteen  years  since  the  House  of  Lords  exerted  its  power 
against  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons,  throwing  out  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's second  Home  Rule  Bill  by  a  majority  of  419  votes  to  14. 
In  the  following  year  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  to  a  close  his  sixty-two 
years  of  service  in  Parliament,  his  last  utterance  from-  the  Treasury 
Bench  being  a  vindictive  denunciation  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  their 
dealings  with  Bills  sent  up  from  the  Commons.  It  aroused  no  echo 
in  the  country.  The  General  Election  of  the  following  year  converted 
a  Radical  majority  of  43  into  a  Unionist  majority  of  152. 

Upon  this  particular  question — the  privilege  sought  to  be  acquired 
by  trade-unions — the  feeling  against  the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
embittered  in  certain  quarters  by  a  singular,  but  not  unnatural, 
misconception.  The  Trades  Disputes  Bill  derives  its  origin  from  the 
Lords'  judgment  in  the  Tafi  Vale  Railway  suit.  The  ordinary  elector 
has  not  been  taught  to  distinguish  between  the  judicial  and  legislative 
functions  of  the  Upper  House — between  the  five  or  six  peers  who  are 
judges,  forming  the  Appellate  Tribunal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
general  body  of  peers  forming  the  Legislative  Chamber.  The  un- 
popularity of  the  Taff  Vale  judgment  has  been  made  to  apply,  through 
this  hazy  misconception,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  peers,  and  will  be 
used,  no  doubt,  to  incense  public  opinion  against  them  in  the  event 
of  difference  arising  between  the  two  Houses. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  event  of  a  trial  of  strength  upon 
this  particular  matter,  the  Lords  will  be  confronted  with  opponents 
exceptionally  well  organised  ;  but  are  they  aware  of  their  own  strength 
in  the  country  ?  Leaving  out  of  account  the  considerable  body  of 
instructed  opinion,  which  recognises  in  the  hereditary  Chamber  the 
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original  historic  source  of  British  liberty,  the  repository  of  continuous 
national  tradition,  the  serene  atmosphere  where  burning  issues  have 
been  discussed  and  decided  aloof  from  transient  gusts  of  popular 
passion — leaving,  I  say,  this  body  of  opinion  aside,  there  is  the  per- 
manent instinctive  conservatism  of  our  people  which  makes  them 
averse  from  violent  political  change.  Granted  that  both  these  forces, 
educated  opinion  and  conservative  instinct,  are  very  loosely  organised 
— can  hardly  be  said,  indeed,  to  be  organised  at  all — and  that  upon 
this  question  of  Trade  Disputes  the  perfect  and  extensive  Labour 
organisation  will  tell  with  formidable  effect,  the  response  of  the  country 
to  the  cry  of  *  Down  with  the  House  of  Lords  ! '  might  be  awaited 
with  considerable  confidence.  It  was  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  threat 
against  the  Lords  that  brought  the  Prime  Minister  to  heel.  '  If  it 
is  said,'  were  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  words,  '  that  to  pass  this  Bill  will  lead 
us  into  conflict  with  another  place,  I  reply  "  Leave  that  to  us ! " 
Whoever  comes  into  conflict  with  the  Labour  movement  over  this 
question  will  live  to  rue  the  day  he  entered  the  lists.' 

Is  this  the  speaker's  notion  of  *  peaceful  persuasion '  ?  It  is  a 
direct  and  most  truculent  challenge  :  I  do  not  say  that  the  House  of 
Lords  should  be  in  any  hurry  to  take  it  up.  They  will  be  guided  by 
considerations  far  loftier  than  mere  personal  provocation.  But  I 
maintain  that  if  the  conflict  is  forced  upon  them,  and  they  avoid  it  in 
order  to  take  the  easy  line  of  least  resistance,  if  they  '  toe  the  trade- 
union  line '  out  of  apprehension  as  to  what  might  be  the  effect  upon 
their  own  House,  they  will  forfeit  that  great  mass  of  opinion,  silent  for 
the  most  part,  but  distributed  through  every  stratum  of  society, 
which  is  ready  to  support  them  in  vindicating  vital  principles.  The 
conviction  will  gain  ground  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  indeed  an 
anachronism — an  elegant  and  elaborate  survival  of  a  more  masculine 
ancestry — and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  another  authority, 
differently  constituted,  must  be  contrived  for  the  security  of  our 
liberties. 

The  present  occasion  resembles  the  Home  Bule  controversy  of 
1893  in  one  important  respect.  Then,  as  now,  a  great  number  of 
members  of  Parliament  had  sacrificed  their  private  convictions  and 
pledged  themselves  to  a  course  which  their  own  judgment  condemned, 
in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  a  powerful  and  restless  organisation. 
They  redeemed  their  pledges  by  carrying  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  a 
majority  of  43,  but  many  of  them  felt  sincere  relief  when  the  House  of 
Lords  interposed  to  deliver  the  Empire  from  the  mischief  at  its  heart. 
So  it  is  now.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  416  members  who  voted  for  the  second  reading  of 
Mr.  Hudson's  Bill  did  so  against  their  judgment,  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  pledges  rashly  given  in  headlong  anxiety  to  secure  votes. 
Add  these  members  to  the  number  of  Ministerialists  who  abstained 
from  voting,  and  you  have  a  pretty  strong  contingent  representing 
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a  large  section  of  public  opinion  not  nominally  Conservative,  but 
which  will  not  support  an  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords. 

Take  another  precedent,  that  of  the  case  when  the  House  of 
Lords  had  the  whole  feeling  of  the  country  vehemently  against  them. 
Eighty-six  years  ago  there  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Sovereign  one  of  the  most  odious  duties  that  any  legislative  body  has 
ever  had  to  discharge — the  arraignment  of  Queen  Caroline.  The 
symptoms  of  popular  indignation  were  so  ominous  and  universal  as  to 
threaten,  not  only  the  maintenance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the 
very  existence  of  the  Monarchy  itself.  It  is  a  chapter  in  our  history 
which  nobody  would  willingly  reopen.  I  do  so  only  to  bring  to  mind 
the  closing  passage  of  the  speech  with  which  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon 
moved  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties. 

You  stand  here  as  the  great  and  acknowledged  protectors  of  the  liberties,  the 
character,  the  honour,  and  the  lives  of  your  fellow- subjects,  and  you  cannot  dis- 
charge that  high  trust  a  moment  longer  than  while  you  can  say  to  one  another 
— and  for  myself,  if  I  had  not  a  moment  longer  to  live,  I  would  say  to  you — '  Be 
just  and  fear  not ! '  My  Lords,  I  know  the  people  of  this  country.  I  am  sure 
that  if  your  Lordships  do  your  duty  to  them  by  preserving  their  liberties  and  the 
constitution  which  has  been  handed  down  to  you  from  your  ancestors,  the  time 
is  not  very  far  distant  when  they  will  do  their  duty  to  you ;  when  they  will 
acknowledge  that  those  who  are  invested  with  great  judicial  functions  of  the 
State  ought  firmly  to  meet  all  the  reproaches  to  which  the  faithful  performance 
of  those  functions  may  expose  them,  and  to  leave  the  consequences  to  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  God,  who  guides  the  feelings  and  actions  of  men,  and 
directs  the  course  and  consequences  of  all  human  affairs. 

The  Lords  responded  to  this  appeal.  Although  it  was  deemed 
necessary  for  their  safety  to  keep  the  Life  Guards  in  Palace  Yard, 
the  Coldstream  Guards  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  a  battery  of  field 
artillery  close  at  hand — although  the  King  and  his  Ministers  were 
hooted  in  the  streets — the  second  reading  was  carried  by  123  votes  to 
95.  The  Bill  was  abandoned,  not  for  fear  of  popular  displeasure,  but 
because  it  was  contrary  to  the  sense  of  natural  justice  implanted  in 
the  breast  of  nearly  every  member  of  the  House.  Lord  Eldon's  words 
still  live  as  a  noble  exposition  of  the  true  functions  of  a  Second  Chamber, 
and  of  the  spirit  in  which  alone  these  functions  can  be  honourably 
discharged. 

What  the  Lords  will  have  to  decide  when  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill 
comes  before  them  is,  not  whether  this  is  an  expedient  measure,  not 
whether  it  is  a  popular  one,  but  whether  it  is  just  to  all  the  King's 
subjects. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
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THE   PROSPECTS   OF  LIBERAL   FINANCE 


THE  humdrum  character  of  Mr.  Asquith's  first  budget  was  probably 
unavoidable  for  general  as  well  as  purely  financial  reasons.     A  Govern- 
ment with  such  Bills  on  hand  as  Education  and  Trade  Disputes  may 
well  be  excused  for  avoiding  financial  issues  of  magnitude  in  the  same 
session  if  it  can  find  decent  excuses  for  postponement.     Whether 
there  is  room  for  special  success  in  the  field  of  finance  or  not,  there 
could  be  no  great  changes  without  stirring  up  passion  and  opposition 
in  some  quarters  and  perhaps  offending  important  sections  of  the 
Government's  own  following.    A  budget  nevertheless  may  be  none 
the  worse  for  being  '  humdrum.'     It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  financial 
business  of  the  year  should  always  give  occasion  for  display.    The 
present  budget  in  any  case  enables  us  to  survey  the  problems  which 
lie  before  the  country  in  the  financial  department,  and  to  discuss 
not  a  few  questions  of  interest  which  the  Liberal  party  will  have  to 
face  during  the  next  few  years.     In  spite  of  the  absence  of  display 
Mr.  Asquith  does  three  things  of  significance,  although  with  the  com- 
paratively small  surplus  of  three  millions  only  in  these  days  of  huge 
figures  of  revenue  and  expenditure.     These  things  are  :  (1)  an  increase 
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of  the  appropriation  for  the  reduction  of  debt,  partly  due  to  financial 
administration  as  well  as  to  the  special  arrangements  of  the  budget ; 
(2)  a  reduction  of  indirect  taxation  without  any  relief  to  the  income- 
tax  payer ;  and  (3)  the  abolition  of  the  coal  export  tax  in  such  a  way 
as  to  run  counter  to  the  ideas  respecting  the  broadening  of  the  bases 
of  taxation  which  leading  authorities  like  Lord  Goschen  and  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn  were  so  much  in  favour  of  on  financial  grounds  a  few  years 
back.  At  the  same  time  he  has  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  graduation  of  the  income-tax  which  seems  rather  to 
intimate  an  intention  to  aggravate  the  burden  of  the  tax  upon  some 
income-tax  payers  than  to  promise  a  measure  of  relief  to  any,  though 
it  is  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  latter  object.  While  the 
budget  therefore  does  little  in  itself,  the  surplus  being  a  small  one, 
Mr.  Asquith  at  least  keeps  his  hands  free  for  great  changes  such  as 
many  members  of  his  party  are  advocating,  changes  in  the  direction 
of  socialistic  experiment  like  old-age  pensions,  and  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  Army  and  Navy  expenditure  by  which  indirect  taxation 
may  be  still  farther  diminished.  Except  as  regards  debt  reduction, 
there  is  little  sign  of  special  attention  being  given  to  the  real  problems 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  all  times — the  maintenance  of 
the  national  credit,  the  adequacy  of  the  defensive  forces  of  the  State, 
and  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  given  a  certain 
sum  that  must  be  raised.  The  problem  of  the  future,  as  far  as  Mr, 
Asquith  has  shown  his  hand,  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  financial 
discussions  of  the  Liberal  party  before  and  during  the  elections  and 
not  altogether  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  financial  problems  of  a 
great  empire  must  be  considered.  Even  where  he  is  most  conserva* 
tive,  as  in  the  matter  of  debt  reduction,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  general  narrowness  of  view  has  quite  admitted  of  a  sufficient 
decision  on  the  question. 

We  may  inquire,  then,  what  are  the  real  financial  problems  that 
face  the  country  at  the  present  time,  and  what  steps  ought  to  be 
contemplated  by  our  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  immediate 
future.  If  the  indications  given  of  his  mind  by  Mr.  Asquith  are  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  there  is  time  in  the  next  few  years  for  amendment, 
to  which,  perhaps,  he  is  not  really  disinclined. 

Every  period  has  its  own  financial  problems,  and  we  may  all  agree 
that  the  special  problem  for  the  nation  at  present  is  that  of  a  return 
to  normal  finance  after  years  of  exceptional  difficulty.  In  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  national  fortunes  there  are  times  of  great  effort,  such  as 
the  United  States  passed  through  in  their  Civil  War,  or  Japan  and 
Russia  have  just  passed  through,  when  the  whole  resources  of  the 
State  are  strained  and  risks  are  run  and  expedients  tried  which 
emergency  alone  can  justify.  But  these  times  are  followed  by  others 
in  which  rest  comes  after  crisis,  whether  defeat  or  victory  has  been. 
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the  result,  and  the  nation  has  time  to  look  round,  take  stock  of  its 
position,  and  decide  with  deliberation  on  the  measures  required  for 
setting  its  house  in  order.    Now  the  present  is  such  a  time  with 
ourselves.     Ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  the  Boer  war  was  incubating  ; 
our  naval  supremacy  was  being  challenged  by  new  rivals  like  Russia 
and  Germany  in  a  dangerous  way ;  the  threatened  break-up  of  China 
seemed  likely  to  precipitate  a  great  European  war.     It  was  a  time 
of  stress  and  strain,  and  however  much  the  late  Government  may 
have  been  to  blame  for  precipitancy  and  errors  in  judgment,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  some  critics  made  matters  worse,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  so  long  as  administrators  of  public  affairs  are  human  beings 
and  are  controlled  by  passionate  and  excited  public  opinion,  the 
actual  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war,  with  its  attendant  expenditure, 
and  the  large  increase  of  naval  armaments  extending  over  many 
years,  were  natural  consequences  of  a  real  crisis  in  the  State.    A  period 
which  includes  not  only  the  Boer  war  but  the  Fashoda  incident,  the 
Boxer  outbreak  in  China  and  the  joint  intervention  of  the  Powers, 
our  alliance  with  Japan  and  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  with  the  inci- 
dental alarums  and  excursions,  must  have  been  one  that  put  a  strain 
on   our  resources  only  second  to  that  of  actual  war  with  a  first- 
class  Power.    Happily  the  crisis  has  passed  away  to  some  extent, 
though  rather  slowly.     The  Boer  war  ended  in  victory  which  has 
some  of  the  results  of  victory,  though  unhappily  it  is  also  one  of  those 
victories  almost  as  disastrous  as  defeats,  which  are  only  too  common 
in  warfare.     The  challenge  to  our  naval  supremacy!  has  a^so  ^een 
diminished  in  force  for  the  time  by  the  total  obliteration  of  one  of 
the  two  rivals  who  challenged  us,  though  how  far  the  circumstances 
justify  us  in  considering  that  no  other  challenge  is  to  be  substituted 
may  give  room  for  some  questioning.     Our  good  understanding  with 
France  and  the  United  States  also  means  an  appeasement  of  the 
international  situation  in  other  directions.     When  we  look  about  us 
we  perceive  there  is  evidently  less  immediate  stress  than  there  was 
ten  years  ago.    Accordingly  we  can  afford  to  stand  by  and  arrange 
matters  on  a  peace  footing  for  a  time,  keeping  always  in  mind  of 
course  the  nature  of  the  forces  around  us,  the  rapidity  with  which 
new  combinations  can1  be  formed,  and  the  possibility  of  unexpected 
and  untoward  incidents  of  which  the  proceedings  that  led  up  to  the 
Algeciras  conference  were  one  illustration  and  the  pending  frontier 
difficulty  between  Egypt  and  Turkey  is  another. 

Surveying  the  national  finances  in  view  of  the  change  that  has 
occurred,  we  find  that  the  main  questions  to  be  considered  are  three 
or  four  in  number.  The  first  and  most  pressing  of  all  is  the  degree 
to  which  reduction  of  armaments  and  retrenchment  generally  are 
possible,  even  allowing  for  the  quieter  aspect  of  international  affairs. 
The  second  is  the  question  of  debt  reduction  and  other  measures  to 
maintain  national  credit  which  acquire  fresh,  importance  from  the 
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very  fact  of  the  increase  of  debt  that  has  been  going  on  during  the 
years  of  crisis.  The  third  is  the  question  of  relieving  the  income-tax 
payer,  which  strictly  belongs  to  the  previous  category,  as  the  income- 
tax  is  the  great  national  reserve  of  taxation,  but  is  so  important  as  to 
demand  separate  treatment.  The  fourth  question  is  that  already 
referred  to  as  the  'broadening  of  the  bases  of  taxation,'  to  which 
Mr.  Asquith  has  given  the  go-by.  The  fifth  and  last  is  the  very 
special  one  of  a  reform  in  the  arrangements  between  local  and  imperial 
taxation,  as  the  evidence  has  been  accumulating  during  the  crisis 
of  dangerous  inroads  being  made  by  local  authorities  on  the  resources 
of  taxation  which  imperial  and  local  authorities  have  in  common. 
This  list  omits  altogether  the  Socialist  programme  and  the  Socialist 
design  of  benefiting  the  masses  by  throwing  the  whole  burden  of  the 
nationalist  expenditure  on  the  rich  alone,  but  these  ideas  raise  far 
more  than  financial  issues,  and  there  will  be  enough  work  for  finance 
ministers  in  the  ordinary  grooves  for  at  least  some  years  to  come. 
With  good  finance  and  great  prosperity  among  the  working  classes 
it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  very  soon  come  into  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics. 

Discussing  these  questions  in  their  order  I  desire  to  urge,  with 
all  respect  to  many  authorities  who  hold  a  different  view,  the  impor- 
tance of  not  rushing  to  the  conclusion  that  great  retrenchment  in 
national  expenditure  for  the  objects  already  admitted,  and  quite 
apart  from  the  many  new  calls  that  are  being  made  by  Socialists  and 
others,  is  possible.  It  seems  to  be  thought  a  good  argument  in  many 
quarters,  that  as  expenditure  increased  rapidly  it  ought  to  come 
down  rapidly  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  fall  back  to  the  level  from 
which  it  rose.  So  that  as  expenditure  was  ninety-five  millions  only 
about  ten  years  ago — before  the  '  crisis  ' — there  is  much  room  for  the 
pruning  knife  on  an  expenditure  of  140  millions,  which  is  the  round 
figure  in  peace-time  after  the  crisis.  But  there  is  of  course  no  logic 
in  such  arguments.  If  expenditure  was  at  a  low  level  some  years 
ago,  that  may  have  been  our  luck  or  our  loss,  and  argues  nothing 
as  to  the  present  time.  Always  the  question  presses — what  sums 
are  required  to  carry  on  the  Government,  to  enable  it  to  achieve  the 
objects  which  the  people  desire,  and  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
State  ;  and  to  this  question  a  direct  answer  must  be  given,  whatever 
the  comparison  with  former  periods  may  be.  All  the  precedents, 
however,  are  against  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  after  a  period  of 
crisis.  In  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War,  in  France  and 
Germany  after  the  Franco- German  War,  and  in  Japan  and  Russia 
after  their  more  recent  struggle,  there  has  been  a  permanent  and 
serious  increase  of  the  burdens  of  the  State  as  compared  with  the 
period  just  before  the  crisis.  The  obvious  reasons  are  that  there 
is  growth  in  every  progressive  community  and  national  expenditure, 
like  other  things,  grows  with  population  and  wealth  and  the  develop* 
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ment  of  new  wants ;  that  establishments  cannot  be  reduced  all  at  once ; 
that  the  crisis  itself  has  probably  shown  defects  in  the  national  equip- 
ment which  require  to  be  supplied;  and  that  expenses  postponed 
on  account  of  the  crisis  press  for  consideration  in  the  breathing  space 
after  the  crisis  is  over.  There  is  no  presumption  in  any  case  for  a 
return  to  the  status  quo  ante. 

Putting  the  question,  then,  for  what  sum  can  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  be  properly  carried  on,  and  the  defence  of  the 
State  provided  for,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
main  items  to  see  how  unlikely  are  any  great  reductions  from  the  pre- 
sent amount  with  safety  to  the  State.  Deducting  from  the  gross  figure 
of  140  millions  the  sum  of  10  millions  as  really  applied  for  the  reduction 
of  the  debt  we  find  that  the  whole  expense  for  Imperial  Government 
is  about  130  millions,1  divided  as  follows  : 

FOE  CIVIL  PURPOSES. 

Millions 

Interest  of  Debt          ;•'    '„•.''    ..'"    V  '    .        *        .    19 
Civil  Administration  .      ••*..      *.    :   •        1         •         .10 
Education  Grants       .     -..,....        .,.      .         .     14 

Local  Grants  and  Expenditure  .        ....         .       5 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Expenditure     .        .'       ... "    ' .     17 
Revenue  Collection 3 

68 

FOR  DEFENCE. 

Army       '!''."'   V     V      •'..*,  '.'       .    ,    .   '     .        .29 
Navy.       "..  '     .    .    .''     '..  '    .        .        .        .        .33 

62 

Grand  Total.      iv-   :  i        .        .        .          130 

This  sum  of  130  millions  is  what  is  paid  annually  for  maintaining 
the  Government  and  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Whatever  is 
paid  beyond  is  for  redeeming  the  debt,  that  is  for  improving  the 
national  credit  and  forming  a  national  reserve,  a  proper  enough 
object  in  itself,  but  in  no  sense  to  be  confounded  with  the  business  of 
paying  our  way.  Is  130  millions  or  an  approximate  sum  too  much  ? 

The  question  almost  answers  itself  when  the  figures  are  examined, 
for  nearly  half  the  total  is  on  account  of  such  items  as  debt  interest, 
which  is  hardly  a  national  burden  at  all,  being  a  mere  transfer  of  income 
among  members  of  the  community  themselves ;  postal  and  telegraph 
expenditure,  which  is  merely  the  outlay  of  a  profitable  business  of 
great  advantage  generally  to  the  community  as  well  as  financial 
advantage  to  the  State  ;  and  education  expenditure,  which  speaks 
for  itself.  For  the  rest,  the  total  expenditure  for  civil  government, 
including  the  maintenance  of  law  courts,  police,  and  the  Ministerial 
departments,  as  well  as  collection  of  revenue,  is  about  thirteen  millions 

1  In  stating  the  figures  with  great  exactness,  the  items  may  be  varied  a  little, 
especially  in  connection  with  capital  outlays  on  Army  and  Navy  from  borrowed  money 
but  these  outlays  are  now  to  be  at  an  end  and  the  account  is  stated  without  them,  so 
as  to  avoid  confusion. 
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only,  and  ofiers  little  opportunity  for  seriously  diminishing  a  total 
expenditure  of  ten  times  the  amount.  Remain  only  the  items  for 
Army  and  Navy,  which  are,  of  course,  the  items  thought  of  when 
retrenchment  is  discussed. 

I  would  observe,  however,  as  regards  the  Navy,  the  larger  of  the 
items,  that  the  paramount  question  for  this  country  must  always  be, 
not  whether  reduction  of  outlay  is  possible  ;  but  are  we  quite  sure  that 
enough  is  being  done  ?  The  life  of  the  State  depends  so  much  on  the 
size  and  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  that  civilians  must  be  very  bold 
indeed  who  talk  of  reduction  against  the  expert  official  opinion 
represented  by  the  estimates,  and  the  still  stronger  expert  opinion 
which  we  find  expressed  unofficially.  Against  the  notion  also  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet  and  other  changed  circumstances 
count  for  so  much  as  a  plea  for  reducing  our  naval  strength,  it  may 
be  fairly  urged,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Navy  is  not  a  machine 
to  be  *  pulled  about.'  Large  changes  necessarily  tend  to  upset  the 
relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other.  Having  once  got  a  good  and 
effective  machine,  it  may  be  economical  to  maintain  it,  even  if  it  is 
a  little  larger  than  we  require,  rather  than  engage  in  experiments  as 
to  whether  a  machine,  roughly  cut  down  in  some  parts,  will  not  answer 
the  purpose.  It  is  also  to  be  urged  on  the  same  side  that  in  a  very 
few  years  the  Russian  fleet,  which  is  now  perhaps  a  quantity  that 
can  be  neglected,  may  no  longer  be  so,  even  if  it  does  not  grow  to  its 
former  dimensions  ;  that  the  growth  of  the  fleets  of  other  nations — 
Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  Japan,  and  Italy — though  they 
are  mostly  friendly  to  us,  still  requires  us  to  maintain  our  relative 
place  in  much  the  same  degree  as  was  the  case  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  crisis  came  upon  us,  and  found  us  unprepared ;  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  our  great  fleet  may  no  longer  even  be  a  matter  of 
choice,  because  our  allies  and  friends — Japan,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States — may  insist  upon  our  share  in  the  common  counsels 
being  dependent  on  our  strength.  All  things  considered,  I  for  one  am 
convinced  that  our  Navy  in  present  circumstances,  and  until  some 
great  international  change  occurs,  is  substantially  irreducible. 

The  Army  is  a  more  popular  subject  for  retrenchment,  only,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  because  the  public  know  so  little  of  the  tremendous 
burdens  laid  upon  our  regular  soldiers  by  the  present  system,  and  of 
the  risks  which  compel  Lord  Roberts  and  other  authorities  to  insist 
upon  universal  military  training  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  our 
auxiliary  forces.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,2  I 
was  enabled  to  set  out  at  length  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  numbers 
of  our  regular  army  were  quite  insufficient  for  the  multifarious  duties 
laid  upon  them,  and  that  in  more  than  one  direction  we  were  exposed 
to  the  most  formidable  dangers,  because  of  that  insufficiency.  Our 
garrisons  at  home,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  Egypt  appeared  to  me 
2  See  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  1901. 
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far  too  small  for  the  probable  requirements  in  an  emergency, 
having  regard  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  nominal  numbers  were 
far  in  excess  of  the  real  strength,  consisting  so  largely  of  recruits  and 
young  soldiers  who  were  unfit  for  a  campaign.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me,  therefore,  to  go  into  detail  or  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  former 
essay.  Substantially  the  situation  remains  unchanged.  The  regular 
army  continues  too  small  for  its  work,  and  a  really  slight  shock  may 
once  more  cause  a  breakdown.  As  the  question  of  Egypt  now  occupies 
men's  minds,  it  may  be  permissible,  perhaps,  to  recall  a  portion  of 
what  was  said  on  this  head  so  long  ago  as  1901 — the  last  sentence 
being  now  put  in  italics  : 

The  fifth  object  we  have  to  keep  in  view  is  the  possibility  of  a  formidable 
attack  on  some  part  of  our  empire  by  land,  which  we  shall  have  to  meet  with  a 
large  military  force.  We  think  of  India  mostly  in  such  a  connection,  and  of 
Kussia  as  a  possible  assailant.  .  .  .  But  there  are  other  possibilities  also  of 
which  the  recent  invasion  of  our  territory  in  South  Africa  is  an  illustration.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  we  are  less  secure  against  land  attacks  at  other  points 
than  we  are  often  assumed  to  be.  "When  the  Fashoda  incident  occurred,  there  was 
no  little  amusement  at  the  talk  in  French  newspapers  of  making  a  land  attack  on 
Egypt  from  Algeria.  There  was  good  cause  for  amusement,  as  no  such  attack 
could  be  improvised.  But  great  as  the  distance  is  from  Algeria  to  Egypt,  is  it 
so  certain  that,  in  conditions  which  are  not  inconceivable,  an  attack  of  this  sort, 
long  foreseen  and  arranged,  would  be  altogether  without  chances  of  success  such 
as  would  encourage  adventurous  generals  and  officers  ?  Another  possibility  is 
that  Turkey  in  alliance  with  other  Powers  might  attack  Egypt  from  Asia 
Minor,  as  Egypt  has  so  often  been  attacked  in  historical  times,  and  our 
defence  might  not  be  so  easy. 

What  we  now  see  is  an  attack  by  Turkey  on  Egypt  apparently 
without  actual  alliance  with  another  Power,  but  in  so  threatening  a 
manner  that  great  uneasiness  has  arisen  in  Egypt,  and  our  garrison  is 
being  increased  in  hot  haste.  There  could  not  be  a  better  illustration 
of  the  necessity  of  adequate  garrisons  at  all  points,  if  our  Empire  is 
to  exist.  The  misfortune  is  that  if  we  depend  on  reinforcing  garrisons 
in  this  hand-to-mouth  fashion,  instead  of  being  always  on  guard,  we 
shall  some  day  be  forced  into  heavy  war,  however  little  we  may  be 
inclined.  Retrenchment  in  the  Army  appears  accordingly  quite  as 
unlikely  as  retrenchment  in  the  Navy. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  what 
the  party  effect  may  be  of  the  discovery  that  retrenchment  in  public 
expenditure  is  not  the  easy  task  which  some  politicians  have  repre- 
sented. The  game  of  party  is  certain  to  go  on,  the  Government  in 
power  being  attacked  without  measure  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
when  the  Opposition  come  into  power,  performance  will  be  short  of 
the  promise.  All  that  we  are  concerned  with  at  present  is  the  fact 
of  what  is  possible  with  the  national  budget.  The  assumption  must 
not  be  made  that,  whatever  Mr.  Asquith  may  hope,  and  whatever 
resources  are  available  for  him,  he  has  much  to  expect  from  the 
economies  of  the  great  spending  departments. 
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The  answer  to  the  first  question  as  to  possible  retrenchment,  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  second  question  of  the  special  measures 
to  improve  the  national  credit,  including  the  reduction  of  debt.  If 
expenditure  is  practically  irreducible,  and  is  even  likely  to  increase  a 
little,  new  appropriations  for  the  reduction  of  debt  and  similar  measures 
can  only  be  found  by  the  growth  of  revenue.  This  is  a  resource  not 
to  be  despised.  An  increase  of  1^  per  cent,  per  annum  continued  for  a 
few  years,  for  which  there  are  ample  precedents,  would  add  to  the 
resources  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  about  fifteen  millions 
per  annum,  which  would  give  him  a  good  deal  to  play  with.  But  if 
the  surplus  can  only  be  increased  in  one  way,  it  will  not  be  the  same 
thing  as  if  it  were  to  be  swollen  from  both  sides  of  the  account.  Still, 
an  existing  appropriation  of  10  millions  annually  towards  debt  reduc- 
tion, to  be  increased  by  surpluses  of  about  15  millions  in  all  in  ten  years, 
should  enable  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  do  something  for  the 
national  credit.  What  that  something  should  be  is  a  different  question, 
on  which  a  few  observations  may  perhaps  be  made  in  a  somewhat 
different  sense  from  those  which  are  most  common,  and  whose  propriety 
Mr.  Asquith  seems  to  take  for  granted. 

There  is  a  common  prejudice  that  reduction  of  debt  takes 
precedence  of  adjustments  of  taxation,  and  this  prejudice  or  idea 
itself  I  must  take  leave  to  discuss.  What  I  have  to  suggest  is 
that  as  between  debt  reduction  and  adjustments  of  taxation  much 
will  depend  on  the  one  side  on  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  its  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  resources  of  the  State.  A  large'  debt  may  often 
compel  attempts  at  reduction  notwithstanding  their  great  cost,  while 
a  small  debt  in  proportion  imposes  no  such  compulsion.  On  the 
other  side,  much  will  also  depend  on  the  question,  What  are  the  defects 
in  a  given  system  of  taxation  which  may  require  amendment?  A 
system  is  conceivable  in  which  the  taxpayer  all  round  bears  so  light 
a  burden  that  reduction  of  debt  may  be  wiser  than  any  conceivable 
amendment  of  taxes  which  surpluses  might  enable  to  be  made.  Especi- 
ally if  the  revenue  in  such  a  case  were  largely  derived  from  indirect 
taxes  paid  by  the  unthrifty  for  the  most  part,  the  effect  of  debt  reduc- 
tion would  be  that  the  community,  as  a  whole,  would  be  saving  and 
devoting  to  reproductive  purposes  what  could  very  well  be  spared. 
But  cases  are  also  conceivable  in  which  the  system  of  taxation  is  so 
bad,  the  taxes  pressing  on  the  springs  of  industry  and  being  otherwise 
unequal,  that  the  amendment  of  the  taxes  would  manifestly  be  far 
more  profitable  than  any  reduction  of  debt  could  be,  and  would  even 
conduce  more  to  the  improvement  of  the  national  credit. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  present  case,  what  I  should  say 
is  that  it  is  not  so  clear  debt  reduction  on  a  great  scale  is  desirable 
in  preference  to  other  changes,  and  that  there  is  a  fair  case  for  con- 
sidering whether  amendment  of  the  system  of  taxation  may  not  be 
the  more  urgent  problem^  The  broad  reasons  are  :  (1)  The  smallness 
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of  our  existing  debt  in  proportion  to  national  resources,  making  it 
almost  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  few  millions  of  it  are  re- 
deemed or  not.  After  all  the  National  Debt,  whether  we  take  it  at 
800  millions,  excluding  debts  which  we  guarantee,  or  at  nearly  1,000 
millions  if  we  include  guarantees,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  about 
one  year's  income  of  the  income-tax  paying  classes,  and  probably  to 
not  more  than  half  the  aggregate  of  all  the  individual  incomes  of  the 
country.  It  is  probably  not  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  property 
of  the  country,  which  is  a  very  small  mortgage  on  the  resources  of  any 
borrower.  Nor  has  its  weight  increased  sensibly  in  recent  years,  having 
regard  to  the  steady  increase  of  the  national  wealth,  notwithstanding 
the  additions  made  during  the  Boer  war.  It  surely  cannot  be  for 
any  urgent  reason  that  haste  should  be  made  to  redeem  a  debt  of  this 
sort  as  if  the  national  fate  depended  on  it.  This  may  have  been  the 
case  with  the  National  Debt  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  equalled 
three  times  the  annual  income  of  the  people,  and  did  not  fall  much 
short  of  one-half  the  whole  capital  value  of  the  national  property. 
The  United  States,  at  the  close  of  their  Civil  War  forty  years  ago, 
appear  also  to  have  been  in  a  like  predicament,  and  made  haste  to 
redeem  their  debt  with  a  good  effect  ultimately  on  their  credit,  though 
economists  like  Mr.  Bagehot  were  of  opinion  that  repayment  of  debt 
should  have  been  postponed  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
and  the  amendment  of  the  system  of  taxation.  But  clearly  the 
country  is  in  a  very  different  position  now  from  what  it  was  in  a 
hundred  years  ago,  or  from  the  position  of  the  United  States  forty 
years  ago.  (2)  Our  system  of  taxation  is  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  free 
from  great  defects,  so  that  we  may  wisely  employ  a  large  margin  of 
revenue  in  debt  reduction,  because  there  is  little  good  to  be  done  by 
adjusting  the  taxes.  The  income-tax  is  our  war  reserve,  but  we  are 
using  it  up  in  time  of  peace,  while  the  death  duties  and  local  rates  press 
heavily  on  the  same  classes.  Still  more,  we  not  only  press  hardly 
upon  certain  classes  of  the  community,  the  income-tax  payers,  but  we 
probably  effect  no  real  saving  as  far  as  the  community  is  concerned, 
as  we  are  taking  a  large  sum  from  the  saving  classes  in  order  to  make 
the  debt  reduction,  that  is  to  invest  in  Consols,  which  the  saving  classes 
would  probably  make  for  themselves  in  securities  bearing  a  higher 
rate  of  interest.  In  other  words,  we  take  money  from  the  community 
to  invest  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  they  would  probably  invest 
for  themselves  at  a  high  rate.  This  may  be  good  for  the  State  in  a 
certain  superficial  view,  but  is  it  good  for  the  community  as  a  whole  ? 
For  all  these  reasons  there  is  surely  some  ground  for  the  contention 
that  in  pressing  for  debt  reduction  without  first  putting  the  taxes 
right  we  are  proceeding  in  a  wrong  path.  It  says  much  for  the 
patriotism  of  our  middle  classes,  the  chief  contributors  to  indirect  as 
well  as  direct  taxation,  that  they  bear  their  burdens  without  flinching, 
content  to  see  the  credit  of  the  State  established.  But  the  patience 
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of  the  taxpayer  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  a  mistake  to  impose  the 
burden.  The  State  cannot  but  suffer  until  more  science  is  introduced 
into  the  management  of  our  national  finance. 

In  one  unexpected  way,  I  am  satisfied,  the  community  and  the 
State  really  suffer.  While  appropriations  for  reduction  of  debt  in 
present  circumstances  can  do  little  to  improve  the  national  credit 
generally,  they  only  reduce  by  almost  infinitesimal  amounts  a  debt 
which  is  already  very  small  in  proportion  to  our  resources,  they  have 
no  special  effect  in  raising  the  national  credit  as  tested  by  the  price 
of  Consols.  Any  effect  of  this  kind  which  may  be  produced  is  an 
effect  not  upon  Consols  specially,  but  upon  the  whole  group  of  gilt- 
edged  and  first-class  Government  securities  which  are  all  lifted  pro 
tanto  by  the  reduction  of  the  quantity  in  the  market.  In  this  way 
the  more  we  reduce  the  quantity  of  Consols  the  easier  we  make  it  for 
our  own  local  authorities  and  for  certain  foreign  Governments,  Russia, 
for  instance,  to  place  their  loans  to  advantage ;  but  we  do  not  gain 
so  much  for  our  own  State,  and  hardly  lower  the  rate  at  which  we 
can  ourselves  borrow.  Perhaps  we  are  rather  damaged  by  enabling 
Russia,  Germany,  and  other  Powers  to  borrow  too  easily,  and  pre- 
venting our  private  lenders  from  obtaining  higher  rates  of  interest. 
This  would  be  no  argument  against  reducing  our  National  Debt  in 
moderation,  say  by  2  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  our  tax  system  is 
amended,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  conclusive  argument  against  forcing 
the  pace.  • 

It  will  be  said,  and  is  said,  that  the  large  amount  of  the  floating 
debt  is  a  reason  for  forcing  the  pace.  It  amounts  to  over  70  millions,3 
we  are  told,  and  competes  with  traders  and  merchants  in  the  money 
market,  which  is  deprived  of  funds  for  the  accommodation  of  trade 
which  it  would  otherwise  possess.  The  reply  is  that  if  the  floating 
debt  is  excessive,  that  would  be  a  good  reason  for  funding  it,  and  is 
not  necessarily  a  reason  for  paying  it  off.  As  to  the  floating  debt 
taking  funds  from  the  money  market,  in  competition  with  traders, 
is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  the  competition  is  not  with  traders 
specially,  but  with  the  various  modes  for  investment  open  to  bankers, 
insurance  companies,  and  other  lenders,  whose  resources  are  altogether 
enormous  both  in  comparison  with  the  amount  required  for  trading 
purposes  from  Lombard  Street  and  the  amount  of  the  floating  debt 
itself?  The  argument  accordingly  appears  to  be  based  upon  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  floating  debt  and  its 
effect  on  the  money  market.  It  may  interest  some  of  my  readers  to 
be  told  that  rather  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the 
floating  debt  had  all  but  disappeared,  Mr.  Bagehot  in  the  Economist 
urged  the  Government  deliberately  to  create  a  certain  amount  of 
floating  in  substitution  for  a  part  of  the  permanent  debt  in  order  that 

8  This  is  the  technical  amount.  The  sum  really  'floating*  is  much  smaller. 
But  this  in  passing. 
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the  State  might  have  the  advantage  of  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and 
bankers  a  form  of  investment  for  part  of  their  funds  which  they 
greatly  desired. 

The  final  conclusion  on  these  two  heads  is  that  we  should  reform 
the  taxes,  and  especially  reduce  the  income-tax  to  a  peace  rate,  before 
reducing  the  debt.  Mr.  Asquith,  it  appears  to  me,  has  missed  a  good 
opportunity  of  improving  the  national  credit  and  relieving  the  tax- 
payer by  one  and  the  same  operation. 

Passing  from  these  points  we  come  to  the  next  problem,  that  of 
broadening  the  bases  of  taxation,  to  which  Mr.  Asquith  has  given  the 
go-by.  Instead  of  adding  new  supports  to  the  system,  he  has  taken 
away  the  export  coal  tax,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  wise 
thing  in  itself,  but  was  not  specially  called  for,  I  should  say,  after 
the  tax  had  been  a  few  years  in  existence,  and  was  fitting  itself  to  the 
conditions  of  trade.  The  general  argument  for  the  change,  apart 
from  matters  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  tax  itself,  was  also 
most  inadequate..  It  was  simply  a  party  tu  quoque.  The  late  Govern- 
ment had  itself  taken  the  first  step  in  reversing  the  policy  of  broaden* 
ing  the  bases  of  taxation  which  was  adopted  some  years  ago.  They 
had  abolished  the  import  duty  on  corn,  and  the  abolition  of  the  export 
coal  tax  was  a  step  of  the  same  kind.  One  can  only  express  regret 
at  a  subject  like  national  finance  being  dealt  with  in  this  style.  Both 
parties  are  equally  to  blame,  but  that  is  no  excuse.  It  remains  true 
nevertheless  that,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  our  income-tax,  war  reserve, 
and  for  other  reasons  a  greater  number  of  taxes  than  we  now  have  is 
needed.  Greater  variety  will  be  useful  when  emergency  arises,  as  it 
is  easier  and  less  unequal  to  shift  an  existing  tax  up  or  down  than  to 
invent  wholly  new  taxes  which  always  press  with  special  severity 
upon  the  taxpayer.  More  indirect  taxes  are  also  expedient  in  order 
to  provide  funds  with  which  the  Government  may  properly  reduce 
debt  because  they  are  funds  contributed  by  classes  who  would  make 
no  corresponding  saving  if  the  taxes  did  not  exist,  and  are  thus  an 
addition  to  the  total  sum  available  for  the  employment  of  labour  by 
which  the  very  classes  who  are  taxed  would  gain  more  than  they  lose 
by  the  tax  itself.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  get  points  like  this 
considered  in  a  democracy  where  appeals  to  immediate  and  super- 
ficial advantage  are  only  too  easily  made,  and  the  suggestions  from 
all  quarters  how  to  plunder  the  rich  are  so  tempting.  None  the  less 
we  must  hold  up  the  ideal  for  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Prime  Ministers  who  aspire  to  permanent  fame,  and  whose  function 
it  should  be  to  educate  their  followers  respecting  the  great  necessities 
of  the  State  as  well  as  to  lead  them  in  agreeable  paths. 

The  last  question  of  all,  that  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  financial 
relations  between  the  State  and  local  authorities,  belongs  really  to  the 
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same  category  as  the  questions  we  have  been  discussing.  Rearrange- 
ment is  required  because  the  finance  of  local  authorities  affects  the 
financial  welfare  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  because  the  local  authori- 
ties under  the  pressure  of  their  own  needs  have  lately  been  encroaching 
more  and  more  on  the  domain  of  the  State.  The  situation  has  become 
very  serious.  Not  only  does  the  State,  as  we  have  seen,  contribute 
nearly  five  millions  a  year  for  local  purposes  directly,  besides  its  educa- 
tion grants,  but  it  appropriates  to  local  requirements,  to  the  exchequers 
of  the  local  authorities,  about  ten  millions  a  year  of  death  duties, 
spirit  and  beer  duties,  and  licence  duties,  among  the  most  important 
sources  of  its  own  revenue ;  the  amounts  being  actually  collected  by 
the  Imperial  Government  and  handed  over  for  expenditure  to  these 
authorities.  The  intermixture  of  local  and  imperial  finance  has  thus 
become  very  close.  Still  more,  though  the  intermixture  is  here 
formally  less  obvious,  the  great  increase  of  local  burdens  of  late  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  incidence  of  rates  on  real  property,  affects  one 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  income-tax  which  is  levied  on  the 
rental  of  such  property.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  rates  have  increased  from  about  forty  to  sixty  millions  sterling 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  one  may  realise  in  some  degree  how  seriously 
the  field  of  the  income-tax  is  encroached  upon.  Apart  from  the  rise 
in  the  income-tax  itself,  the  payers  of  one  large  branch  only  have 
twenty  millions  a  year  more  to  contribute  on  account  of  the  rates. 
In  another  direction  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the 
influence  of  local  proceedings  on  national  credit  has  made  itself  felt. 
The  outstanding  loans  of  local  authorities,  according  to  the  latest 
figures  in  the  Statistical  Abstract,  are  about  450  millions,  or  half  the 
National  Debt  itself,  the  figure  at  the  present  moment  being,  no  doubt, 
much  greater.  This  total  has  likewise  very  nearly  doubled  in  about 
ten  years'  time.  While  the  Imperial  Government  has,  by  com- 
parison, been  holding  its  hand  since  the  Boer  war,  repaying  some 
portion  at  least  of  its  new  indebtedness,  the  local  authorities  together 
have  been  nullifying  the  effect  of  its  measures  to  maintain  the  national 
credit.  Hence  the  necessity  for  giving  attention  to  local  finance  in 
any  sound  scheme  for  putting  the  national  finances  in  order. 

Mr.  Asquith  did  not  indicate  the  ideas  he  contemplates  for  the 
proposed  rearrangement.  On  this  point  at  least,  there  can  be  no 
question,  time  for  thought  is  required.  But  very  great  changes  must 
be  looked  forward  to.  First  the  restoration  of  the  ten  millions  now 
collected  by  imperial  and  spent  by  the  local  authorities  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  Imperial  Budget  must  be  made.  In  doing  so  it  will 
probably  be  expedient  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  take 
over  charges  that  are  now  local  either  to  a  corresponding  amount  or 
for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  amount,  in  the  hope  that  the  stricter 
methods  of  imperial  finance  may  render  economy  possible.  Next 
there  must  be  a  tighter  supervision  by  the  Government  of  all  depart- 
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ments  of  local  finance.  At  present  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  required  to  the  borrowing  of  local  authorities.  It  may 
become  expedient,  perhaps,  that  the  sanction  should  only  be  given 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  which,  as  experience  has  shown,  is 
the  Government  department  most  vitally  concerned.  The  limits  of 
maximum  borrowing  might  also  be  narrowed  with  advantage.  The 
maximum  at  present  is  an  amount  equal  to  two  years  of  the  rateable 
value  controlled  by  the  borrowing  authority.  Why  not  a  limit  of  one 
year,  or  even  half  a  year's,  rateable  value  ?  People  are  excited  over 
a  National  Debt  which  amounts  to  no  more  than  half  a  year's  income 
of  the  taxpayers  who  are  liable ;  but  they  calmly  allow  in  local 
affairs  borrowing  to  four  times  the  extent,  or  twice  the  income  charge- 
able. No  harm  can  come  of  restricting  the  local  powers.  Other 
measures  in  the  direction  of  more  efficient  audit  are  also  suggested, 
but  they  are  required  as  much  in  the  interest  of  good  public  order 
as  for  the  sake  of  rearranging  imperial  and  local  finance,  and  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon  here.  One  improvement,  however,  seems  indispensable, 
to  which  I  have  more  than  once  drawn  attention,  and  to  which  it  may 
be  useful  to  advert  once  again,  as  there  will  probably  be  much  opposi- 
tion on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  democratic  principles. 
This  is  the  special  representation  among  all  local  authorities  of  the 
largest  ratepayers  in  each  district.  Unfortunately  at  present  repre- 
sentation is  divorced  from  taxation  in  local  matters.  Some  of  the 
largest  ratepayers,  as  in  the  case  of  railway  and  gas  companies,  are  not 
represented  at  all.  Other  ratepayers  have  single  votes  only,  although 
it  is  chiefly  their  money  which  the  ratepayers  generally,  who  are 
without  real  interest,  spend.  There  is  clearly  a  case  then  for  modifying 
so-called  democratic  principles  in  their  application  to  local  finance  in 
order  to  ensure  good  and  efficient  government.  What  the  exact 
modification  should  be  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss,  but  the 
scandals  to  be  removed  are  quite  general,  and  honest  democracies 
have  the  greatest  interest  in  their  removal.  The  people  of  a  locality 
ought  no  doubt  to  elect  and  control  their  own  governors,  but  if  taxa- 
tion falls  specially  on  local  property  the  owners  of  that  property  may 
well  have  some  special  powers  to  enable  them  to  protect  it  against 
abuse.  It  is  in  the  imperial  interest,  as  we  now  see,  that  they  should 
have  these  powers.  There  is  no  other  agency  that  can  adequately 
protect  the  democracy  of  a  whole  country  against  the  dangerous 
indulgence  of  local  bodies  who  overlook  or  forget  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community  in  matters  which  they  believe  quite  naturally  are 
exclusively  their  own. 

We  look  forward  then  in  the  finance  of  the  next  few  years  to  a 
development  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  those  of  Mr.  Asquith 
in  his  last  budget.  There  is  no  hope,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  extensive 
retrenchment^  though  there  ought  to  be  economies  that  will  conduce 
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to  efficiency.  The  country  must  be  reconciled  to  high  expenditure 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  This  ought  not  to  prevent,  however,  certain 
improvements  in  taxation,  particularly  the  reduction  of  the  income- 
tax,  which  can  very  well  be  effected  in  the  next  few  years  if  only 
there  is  a  little  less  haste  in  reducing  the  National  Debt,  and  some 
attention  is  given  to  the  vital  problem  of  broadening  the  bases  of 
taxation.  The  national  credit  must  gradually  improve  with  the 
growth  of  revenue,  which  will  permit  an  increasing  appropriation  for 
the  debt  with  more  ease  to  the  suffering  income-tax  payer  than  is  now 
the  case.  Improved  credit  will  also  come  from  supervising  local 
authorities  more  closely  and  checking  those  borrowings  which  are 
more  harmful  to  national  good  credit  in  the  aggregate  than  national 
borrowings  themselves.  The  situation  is  thus  not  unhopeful,  large  as 
the  expenditure  of  Government  is.  Every  figure  is  big  now,  and  the 
facts  must  not  be  judged  alone  by  reminiscences  of  former  times. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  graduation  of  income-tax,  which  the 
Government  have  taken  up,  I  may  add  one  last  word.  If  there  is 
no  intention  to  use  the  income-tax,  as  has  been  threatened,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  rich,  and  only  a 
scientific  system  of  taxation  is  intended  by  which  earned  incomes 
will  be  charged  less  than  unearned,  then  the  same  purpose  will  be 
served  quite  as  effectively  by  a  general  remission  of. the  tax  as  by 
troublesome  schemes  of  graduation.  An  income-tax  payer,  when  the 
rate  is  a  shilling,  gains  as  much  by  a  remission  of  sixpence  as  he  would 
by  adjustments  and  rebates  reducing  his  own  charge  to  a  sixpence 
while  his  fellow  taxpayers  continue  to  pay  a  shilling.  In  a  general 
remission,  it  is  true,  he  does  not  come  off  better  than  others,  but 
he  gains  as  much  as  he  is  likely  to  get  himself  by  any  special 
remission.  The  thing  to  aim  at  then  is  a  low  income-tax  in  time  of 
peace  in  order  to  avoid  those  tinkerings  and  adjustments  which  will 
be  unsatisfactory  to  manage,  and  may  endanger  the  effectiveness  of 
this  great  instrument  of  revenue. 

ROBERT  GIFFEN. 
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RUSSIA    AND    ENGLAND    IN   PERSIA 


THE  letter  in  the  Times  of  the  25th  of  April  1906  giving  extracts  from 
a  leading  article  in  the  Russian  paper  the  Novoe  Vremya  of  the  14th  of 
April,  under  the  heading  of  '  A  Rapprochement  with  England,'  seems, 
as  the  correspondent  rightly  says,  to  deserve  more  attention  in  England 
than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

The  Novoe  Vremya,  which,  the  correspondent  states,  '  was  not  long 
ago  still  one  of  the  most  violently  Anglophobe  papers  in  Russia,'  now 
points  out  that  '  as  regards  the  advantages  of  a  rapprochement  for 
political  purposes,  there  is  nothing  to  say,  when  it  is  realised  that 
Russia,  having  suffered  defeat  in  war  and  on  account  of  her  internal 
troubles,  must  take  breath ' ;  and  secondly,  goes  on  to  detail  at  con- 
siderable length  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Russia  from 
such  a  rapprochement  on  economic  grounds.  Briefly  these  latter  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  benefits  to  Russian  trade ;  England  being  in  the  main 
Russia's  best  customer  and  paying  her  154,000,000  roubles  a  year, 
almost  the  interest  on  her  foreign  debt.  All  this  with  reference  to 
England's  European  possessions  alone  with  a  population  of  41^ 
millions  and  not  counting  her  oversea  possessions  with  357  million 
inhabitants  in  addition,  with  whom  it  is  desirable  for  Russia  to  arrange 
to  trade. 

(2)  Without  a  fleet  the  Russian  coasts  in  the  Pacific  are  now 
undefended.    By  being  on  good  terms  with  England  Russia  strengthens 
her  chance  of  being  at  peace  with  Japan,  and  as  China's  military 
reorganisation   demands   special   watchfulness   with   regard   to   the 
Russian  position  in  Siberia  and  Turkestan,  and  China  is  chiefly  vulner- 
able from  the  sea,  it  is  extremely  advantageous  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Great  Britain. 

(3)  A  campaign  in  India  has  only  been  talked  of  by  Russia  as  a 
threat  against  England.     At  present  it,  of  course,  follows  that  there 
can  be  no  talk  of  Indian  or  other  adventures. 

(4)  On  the  contrary,  the  opportunity  of  a  rapprochement  can  be 
taken  to  settle  many  important  points,  and  above  all  that  one  of 
primary  importance  to  both  countries — viz.,  the  jojning-up  of   the 
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Russian  and  Indian  railway  systems  throughout  Afghanistan  and 
Persia. 

(5)  The  opportunity  Russia  would  obtain  of  defining  her  spheres 
of  influence  in  Persia. 

(6)  Since  England's  occupation  of    Egypt,   Constantinople  and 
the  Bosphorus  have  lost  their  importance  for  England ;  leaving  it 
to  be  presumed  apparently  that  Russia  would  now  have  a  free  hand 
there. 

(7)  In  Asia  Minor  the  Russians  will  encounter  the  Germans  before 
the  English,  and  in  any  case  an  agreement  with  England  is  inevitable 
for  the  future  settlement  of  the  difficulties  which  will  accompany  the 
break-up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

(8)  England  should  not  raise  difficulties  about  emigration  from 
Russia. 

The  article  finally  winds  up  with  the  remark  that 

if  Russia  is  not  going  to  fight  England  in  the  next  twenty.five  years,  and  if, 
instead  of  continual  suspicion  and  jealous  opposition,  we  are  met  with  readi- 
ness  to  come  to  agreements  and  make  compromises,  what  could  be  better  ? 
No  one  can  guarantee  the  future ;  but  if  the  English  themselves,  by  support- 
ing  our  material  political  interests,  give  us  the  opportunity,  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  mistake  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 

Now,  nothing  is  said  in  this  article  by  the  Russian  writer  as  to 
how  far  Russia  is  prepared  to  support  British  c  material  political 
interests,'  or  what  advantages  Great  Britain  is  to  derive  from  th© 
rapprochement,  but  presuming  (and  this  is  a  presumption  that  will 
have  to  be  carefully  verified)  that  Russia  is  equally  ready  with  England 
'  to  come  to  agreements  and  make  compromises,'  we  in  England  can 
surely  heartily  join  with  the  Novoe  Vremya  in  saying  *  what  could  be 
better  ? ' 

The  first  two  of  the  economic  advantages  to  Russia  enumerated 
above  are  undoubted  and  patent  to  all. 

As  to  the  third,  the  junction  of  the  Indian  and  Transcaspian 
railways  is  a  project  that  has  always  found  much  favour  in  Russian 
eyes.  The  proposal  was  that  Russia  should  extend  the  Merv-Kuskh 
Railway  to  Herat  from  the  North,  and  that  India  should  extend  the 
Quetta-Chaman  line  up  to  Herat  from  the  south.  The  Russian  main 
object  seemed  to  be  to  get  the  Russian  line  into  Herat  and  there  to  have 
the  junction,  quite  overlooking  the  fact  that,  the  foreign  relations  of 
Afghanistan  being  under  British  control,  Russia  has  no  claim  to 
make  any  railway  beyond  her  own  frontier. 

I  can  recall  to  mind  a  conversation  with  a  high  Russian  officer 
some  ten  years  ago.  He  dilated  to  me  at  length  on  the  subject  of 
what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  to  join  the  Indian  and  Transcaspian 
railways  if  only  to  show  to  the  world  the  friendship  that  existed 
between  the  British  and  Russian  Governments.  I  said  that  before 
any  company  could  be  induced  to  find  the  requisite  capital  and  to 
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construct  such  a  line  it  would  have  to  be  shown  that  there  was  some 
prospect  of  the  line  paying  its  expenses,  and  I  could  see  none.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Customs  cordon  established  all  along  the  Russian 
frontier  in  Central  Asia  stopped  all  trade  whatever  with  India,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  I  knew  of  to  be  carried  by  the  proposed  railway. 
The  reply  was  that  though  Russia  taxed  all  manufactured  goods, 
there  was  no  tax  on  raw  products,  and  that  they  would  gladly  take 
rice  from  India.  That  was  the  only  product  he  could  think  of.  I 
said  rice  came  mostly  from  Burmah,  and  it  would  be  cheaper  to  send 
it  direct  by  sea  from  Rangoon  to  Batoum  or  Odessa  than  to  carry  it 
by  sea  to  Calcutta  and  thence  all  across  India  and  Afghanistan  by 
rail.  Besides,  what  was  there  for  Russia  to  send  to  India  in  return  ? 
Wheat  was  suggested,  but  to  that  all  I  could  say  was  that  Transcaspia 
first  of  all  had  not  enough  wheat  for  its  own  requirements,  and  secondly, 
India  was  a  great  wheat-exporting  country  itself  and  did  not  require 
wheat,  and  if  it  did  it  would  be  cheaper  to  get  it  by  sea.  In  the  end 
assafoetida  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  thought  of,  and  one 
train  a  year,  I  said,  would  be  about  enough  for  the  transport  of  that. 
Ah,  said  the  Russian  officer,  but  this  railway  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
constructed  by  a  company  for  the  sake  of  gain.  It  is  an  imperial 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  two  Governments  for  imperial  purposes, 
and  he  added,  *  Look  at  us,  we  are  building  the  Merv-Kushk  railway, 
and  that  will  never  pay  a  cent  in  a  century.'  I  said  with  a  smile, 
'  Are  you  building  that  railway  out  of  friendship  to  England  ? '  He 
saw  the  joke,  and,  jumping  up  with  a  laugh,  he  said,  *  No,  we  are 
building  it  to  protect  our  interests  in  China  and  the  Bosphorus.'  We 
both  had  a  hearty  laugh  and  parted  the  best  of  friends. 

The  desire  of  the  Russians  for  the  junction  of  these  railways  seemed 
to  be  prompted  solely  by  the  desire  to  get  a  foothold  in  Herat  and  an 
open  road  to  India,  and  never  once  did  they  suggest  any  relaxation 
of  their  prohibitive  Customs  dues,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  them  express 
any  desire  to  foster  trade  with  India  in  any  way.  So  rigidly,  indeed, 
are  all  British  goods  from  India  excluded  from  the  Russian  Central 
Asian  markets  that  I  can  see  no  prospect  under  present  circumstances 
of  any  trade  at  all  being  developed  between  India  and  Russian  Central 
Asia,  and,  of  course,  for  trade  between  India  and  Russia  in  Europe 
the  sea  route  must  always  remain  the  best  and  cheapest. 

As  to  the  transit  of  mails  and  passengers  by  rail  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  the  proposed  junction  in  that  way 
either,  and  by  itself  this  traffic  could  never  make  a  railway  pay. 
When  I  was  Consul-General  at  Meshed  ten  years  ago  it  took  me  ten 
days  to  get  from  Ashkabad  to  London  by  the  Transcaspian  and 
Russian  railways,  and  if  you  add  to  this  the  journey  by  rail  all  across 
India  and  Afghanistan  in  addition,  and  the  strain  on  the  system  of 
the  continuous  rattle  and  jolting,  dust,  dirt,  and  general  discomfort 
of  such  prolonged  railway  travelling  in  Eastern  climes,  I  cannot  help 
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thinking  that  most  people  would  find  the  sea  route  the  least  trying 
of  the  two.  I  have  tried  both  routes,  and  the  continuous  railway 
travelling  for  so  long  completely  knocked  me  up,  whereas  the  sea 
voyage  at  its  worst  is  only  temporary  discomfort  as  a  rule.  The 
railway  service  can  be  accelerated,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  so  can  the  sea 
service,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  would  sooner  take 
the  present  fourteen  days'  journey  from  Bombay  to  London  via 
Marseilles  in  one  of  the  fine  P.  &0.  boats  than  endure  even  a  ten  days' 
continuous  journey  overland  by  rail  in  the  conditions  I  experienced. 
The  heat,  too,  in  the  summer  would  probably  be  more  dangerous 
by  rail  than  by  sea.  Moreover,  the  despatch  of  the  mails  by  this 
overland  route  might  possibly  entail  the  break-up  of  our  grand  P.  &  0. 
service  between  England  and  India;  and  the  dispersal  of  that  fine 
fleet  of  steamers  which  is  such  a  great  national  asset,  would  be  a 
national  loss.  We  can  have  no  regrets,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  any  junction  at  present  between  the  Indian  and  Russian 
railways  so  far  as  Afghanistan  is  concerned.  The  present  Amir  is 
apparently  just  as  determined  as  his  father  was  to  have  no  railways 
within  his  territories,  and  it  is  useless  therefore  to  discuss  the  Herat- 
Kandahar  line  any  further. 

There  remains  the  question  of  a  junction  through  Persia.  Now 
it  is  proposed  to  run  Russian  railway  lines  through  Persia  from  Julfa 
in  the  Caucasus  to  Tabriz,  and  thence  to  Teheran.  From  the  capital 
at  Teheran  one  line  is  to  run  east  to  Meshed,  and  another  is  to  run 
south  to  Kum,  Ispahan,  and  Shiraz,  and  thence  to  Bandar  Abbas 
on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  proposed  line  from  Teheran  to  Meshed  was,  in  the  Russian 
plan,  to  be  extended  through  Herat  and  Farah  in  Afghanistan  to 
Kandahar  and  Seistan,  but,  all  railway  construction  in  Afghanistan 
being  out  of  consideration,  we  have  to  confine  ourselves  to  possible 
alternative  lines  in  Persian  territory.  One  alternative  would  be  a 
line  taking  off  from  the  Transcaspian  Railway  at  Doshakh  or  from  the 
Merv-Kushk  railway  and  running  down  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Persia  via  Sarakhs  and  Hashtadan  to  Seistan,  skirting  along  the 
western  shores  of  the  Seistan  lakes  and  thence  on  southwards  to  the 
sea  at  Chahbar — a  port  on  the  Arabian  Sea  that  the  Russians  have 
long  been  supposed  to  have  had  an  eye  on. 

A  line  along  this  route,  at  any  rate,  gives  promise  of  escaping  the 
successive  mountain  ranges  and  the  sudden  drop  from  the  Central 
Persian  plateau  to  the  sea,  that  would  make  all  lines  running  north 
and  south  through  central  Persia,  such  as  that  from  Teheran  to 
Bandar  Abbas  for  instance,  so  difficult  and  so  costly. 

Here,  though,  comes  into  consideration  the  fifth  of  the  Russian 
economic  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  rapprochement,  viz.  the 
delimitation  of  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence  in  Persia.  The 
great  Salt  Desert  is  the  natural  divide  of  Persia,  and  if  Russia  and 
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England  are  to  have  such  spheres  the  line  of  delimitation  will  naturally 
run  across  that  desert  somewhere  along  the  34th  or  35th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. Leaving,  therefore,  the  whole  of  Northern  Persia  to  the  Russian 
sphere,  the  British  sphere  would  commence  on  the  east  at  the  southern 
borders  of  the  Khorasan  Province  somewhere  near  Turbat-i-Haidari 
and  Khaf  and  run  westwards,  taking  in  the  Kain,  Tabbas,  Birjand 
and  Seistan  districts,  on  the  eastern  border,  and  the  Kirman,  Ispahan, 
and  Kirmanshah  Provinces  along  the  south.  If  railways  are  ever 
to  be  made  in.  Persia,  Russia  and  England  will  each  naturally  claim 
to  have  the  making  of  them  within  their  respective  spheres  of  influence. 
Russia  would  never  consent  to  British  railway  guards  garrisoning 
Khorasan  just  on  the  borders  of  her  Central  Asian  dominions,  and 
similarly  England  could  not  agree  to  the  presence  in  Kain  or  elsewhere 
on  the  south  of  the  desert  of  Russian  troops  as  railway  guards — such 
railway  guards,  for  instance,  as  not  so  very  long  ago  were  quartered 
in  Manchuria. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  any  junction  between  the  Russian  and 
Indian  railways  would  take  place  on  the  boundary  between  the 
districts  of  Kain  and  Turbat-i-Haidari,  somewhere  to  the  north  of 
the  little  salt  lake  marked  as  Nimaksar  on  our  maps.  This  junction 
doubtless  could  be  effected,  if  required,  by  the  prolongation  by  us  of 
the  Indian  line  from  the  present  terminus  at  Nushki  to  Seistan  and 
thence  northwards  to  the  junction  near  Turbat-i-Haidari ;  but  would 
such  a  line  ever  pay  ?  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
even  repay  its  working  expenses.  In  such  a  thinly  populated  tract 
of  country  as  Eastern  Persia  there  is  comparatively  little  local  traffic, 
and  as  I  have  shown  above  there  is  no  possibility  under  present 
circumstances  of  any  through  traffic  with  Russian  Central  Asia. 

The  line  would  be  advantageous  to  Russia  both  strategically  and 
economically,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  of  any  advantage 
to  India,  while  strategically  it  would  be  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  line  down  the  eastern  borders  of  Persia 
can  hardly  be  taken  up  by  us,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics. 

The  possibilities  of  railway  enterprise,  though,  in  the  more 
populous  and  better  cultivated  provinces  on  the  west  of  Persia,  seem 
much  more  promising.  There,  owing  to  the  greater  local  traffic  and 
the  large  pilgrim  traffic  to  Kerbela,  any  line  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  pay,  and  there  seems  no  reason,  therefore,  why  we  should 
not  be  able  to  come  to  terms  with  Russia  and  join,  her  in  any  scheme 
there  that  she  might  desire. 

Here,  though,  the  Baghdad  railway  scheme,  which  seems  to  be 
coming  rapidly  to  the  front  again,  will  naturally  influence  the  nego- 
tiations. 

Only  just  the  other  day,  on  the  1st  of  May,  we  had  an  article  in 
the  Standard  specially  advocating  co-operation  in  this  line  by  England 
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in  conjunction  with  France  and  Germany.    Why  should  we  not  add 
with  Russia  too  ? 

The  writer  of  this  article  summed  up  as  follows  : 

Germany  would  like  our  help,  but  she  can,  if  necessary,  do  without  it.  Given 
our  financial  and  political  assistance  she  would  probably  give  us  control  of  the 
section  of  the  line  between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  and  Baghdad.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  small  portion  of  the  whole,  but  it  is  the  only  portion  that  is  really 
vital  to  us.  We  should  be  relieved  of  any  possibility  of  a  German  port  on  the 
Gulf.  We  should  keep  control  of  the  Baghdad  trade  route  to  Persia,  which  is 
one  of  the  arteries  of  Indian  commerce,  and  we  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
development  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  which  is  a  country  of  great  possibilities 
and  might  become  a  valuable  field  of  labour  for  some  of  our  Indian  fellow 
subjects. 

Now  whether  Germany  can  do  without  our  help  or  not  in  the 
completion  of  the  line  is  a  moot  point  which  need  not  be  entered 
upon  here.  The  statement,  though,  that  the  small  section  of  the 
line  between  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Baghdad  city  is  the 
only  portion  that  is  really  vital  to  us,  is  misleading  and  requires  correc- 
tion. If  we  are  to  have  the  voice  in  the  development  of  Mesopotamia 
that  is  claimed  for  us  by  Mr.  Whigham,  we  must  have  full  and  complete 
control  of  the  waters  high  up  where  the  heads  of  the  irrigation  canals 
will  be  taken  off  from  the  rivers.  Without  that  any  concession  to 
develop  the  country  would  be  valueless.  With  control,  too,  of  only 
that  portion  of  the  railway  line  to  the  south  of  Baghdad  we  should 
not  be  able  to  maintain  our  influence  over  the  trade  route  to  Persia 
as  suggested.  We  could  not  perform  the  work  satisfactorily  if  we 
were  subject  to  any  sort  of  divided  control  or  interference  from  another 
foreign  Power  either  in  the  city  of  Baghdad  or,  indeed,  in  the  province 
of  Baghdad.  British  interests  predominate  in  Turkish  Arabia  far 
above  those  of  either  Germany,  France,  or  Russia ;  and  the  position 
of  the  British  Resident  at  Baghdad  differs  materially  from  that  of 
the  consular  representatives  of  other  Powers  and  is  of  far  older  stand- 
ing. If  England,  therefore,  is  to  join  in  taking  up  the  Baghdad 
Railway  scheme,  she  should  do  so  solely  on  the  understanding  that  she 
is  allotted  control  of  the  entire  section  of  the  line  from  the  northern 
confines  of  the  Baghdad  government  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  not  from  Baghdad  city  only.  Wherever  the  line  is  to  enter  the 
Baghdad  province,  and  that  according  to  the  plan  in  the  Standard 
is  somewhere  to  the  north  of  Mosul,  from  there  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  take  charge  and  should  hold  the  charge  from  that  point 
downwards  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Considering  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  British  interests 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  importance  to  India  of  a  railway  from 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  to  Baghdad  in  connection  with  the  large  pilgrim 
traffic  between  India  and  the  holy  places  at  Kerbela  and  elsewhere, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  British  share  in  the  railway  should  be 
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commensurate  with  those  interests.  When  we  consider,  too,  what 
India  did  in  the  construction  of  the  Uganda  Railway,  it  is  clear  that 
no  Government  in  the  world  could  build  a  railway  through  Turkish 
Arabia  so  cheaply  and  so  well  as  the  Indian  Government. 

Surely  some  means  can  be  found  by  which  the  interests  of  both 
France  and  Russia  in  the  Baghdad  Railway  can  be  met  as  well 
as  our  own  and  those  of  Germany.  A  joint  undertaking  by  such 
Powers  as  Germany,  France,  Russia  and  England  should  surely 
work  out  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  good  of  all  concerned, 
while  the  proposed  rapprochement  between  ourselves  and  Russia  would, 
it  is  hoped,  be  speedily  brought  about  by  any  such  joint  undertaking, 
and  have  its  effect  not  only  in  the  Middle  East  but  throughout  the 
world  generally, 

_j;  CHAS.  E.  YATE 

(Late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Baluchistan)} 
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CONSTITUTIONAL    TARTARS 


IN  a  paper  published  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review,1  I  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  awakening  of  the  Tartars, 
pointing  particularly  to  certain  cultural  movements  noticeable  in 
sundry  literary  publications,  and  eminently  in  a  small  book  of  travels, 
A  Journey  to  Crimea,  by  Mohammed  Fatih  Ghilmani.  Since  that  time 
an  essential  change  has  set  in  in  the  relations  of  the  Mohammedan 
subjects  of  Russia,  produced  by  the  Manifest  of  the  17th  of  October, 
granting  constitutional  rights  to  all  Russians  without  distinction  of 
creed  and  race,  and  bringing  thus  the  very  section  of  Mohammedans 
and  Asiatics  to  the  foreground  of  which  very  little  has  been  heard 
hitherto  and  which  have  remained  for  centuries  in  seclusion  and  to 
all  appearance  in  contentedness.  As  it  has  become  the  imperative 
duty  of  our  time  to  take  notice  of  any  change  in  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  the  most  distant  portions  of  humanity,  it  will 
be  the  more  incumbent  upon  the  British. politician  to  be  informed  of 
the  destinies  of  a  religious  community,  of  which  the  largest  number 
of  adherents  live  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  and  ought  not  to  remain  a  matter  of  indifference, 
what  will  be  the  result  of  the  so-called  constitutional  regime  introduced 
by  the  Asiatic  neighbour  and  rival  Power. 

This  and  many  other  reasons  have  induced  me  to  devote  a  particular 
attention  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Tartars  since  the  proclamation  of  the 
above-mentioned  manifest  and  I  must  say  at  once,  that  the  full  compre- 
hension of  the  importance  of  the  Czar's  concession  and  the  quiet  but 
self-conscious  and  firm  attitude  manifested  by  these  extremely  modest 
and  unassuming  subjects  of  the  Russian  empire,  have  greatly  surprised 
me.  In  reading  the  Comments  and  explanations  published  in  the 
Tartar  papers  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Duma  one  is  inclined  to 
assume  that  our  goodly  Tartars,  looked  upon  formerly  as  the  prototype 
of  Asiatic  submissiveness  and  servile  obedience,  have  long  ago  been 
accustomed  to  the  constitutional  form  of  Government,  and  that  they 
have  been  brought  up  in  all  the  intricacies  and  minute  details  of 
parliamentary  life.  No  sooner  had  the  Imperial  Manifest  been  made 
public,  than  they  resolved  upon  convening  a  general  meeting  in  order 

1  February  1905. 
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to  deliberate  upon  the  next  steps  to  be  taken  in  that  new  emergency. 
Nizhni  Novogorod  and  Kazan  having  been  refused  by  the  governors 
as  a  meeting  place,  the  delegates  of  the  various  communities  all  over 
the  empire  at  last  met  on  the  6th  of  January  (O.S.)  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  before  all  the  question  of  political  party  was  discussed  together 
with  the  topics  relating  to  the  moral,  material  and  national  develop- 
ment. Here,  as  in  other  similar  gatherings,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
an  influential  priest  (Molla),  whose  religious  learning  commanded 
respect,  and,  strange  to  say,  who  was  strenuously  supported  by  young 
Tartars  of  modern  Western  civilisation,  who  are  not  always  on  the 
best  footing  with  the  expounders  of  the  Koran,  nay,  they  very  often 
wage  war  against  these  representatives  of  the  conservative-orthodox 
school.  In  political  matters,  however,  all  parties  are  unanimous. 
Strict  union  is  incessantly  preached  partly  in  the  papers,  partly  by 
Tartar  teachers,  who  act  as  emissaries  in  the  most  distant  recesses 
of  the  Moslem  world,  and  it  is  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  read  in  a 
Tartar  paper  the  report  of  a  Mohammedan,  who  went  as  far  as  Sakhalin 
to  diffuse  the  idea  of  unity  amongst  the  Moslem  convicts  of  that  island. 
Union  is  in  fact  the  watchword  of  Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  Czar, 
it  is  emphasised  at  all  places  and  opportunities  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
enthusiasm  for  this  idea  that  the  some  time  ago  noticeable,  extra- 
ordinary patriotic  awakening  of  the  Tartars  must  be  ascribed.  Whereas 
in  other  Moslem  communities  public  anxiety  is  manifested  chiefly 
in  religious  questions  and  the  spiritual  leaders  think  it  their  most 
urgent  duty  to  oppose  any  ordinance  of  the  Christian  ruler  which 
might  collide  with  the  orthodox  spirit  of  the  tenets  of  the  Koran  and 
the  Sunna — we  find  the  Tartars  bestowing  the  greatest  care  upon  the 
keeping  intact  their  nationality,  upon  cleaning  their  language  not 
only  from  Russian  but  also  from  Arabic  and  Persian  foreign  words, 
and  upon  substituting  for  useless  scholastic  studies  and  religious  eccen- 
tricities the  study  of  modern  European  science  and  learning.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  notice  the  war  waged  against  the  so-called  Ilminski 
method  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  past  century  for  the  purpose 
of  a  forced  russification  of  the  Tartars  and  Ugrians.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Ilminski,  a  distinguished  and  learned  orientalist,  thought  that 
by  replacing  the  Arab  letters  used  by  the  Tartars  with  Russian  charac- 
ters he  would  facilitate  the  elementary  instruction  in  the  Tartar  schools 
and  proceeding  gradually  he  might  turn  the  Mohammedans  into 
orthodox  Christians.  With  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  the  Asiatics 
this  method  had  no  or  very  little  result.  The  Tartars  submitted  for  a 
time  quietly  to  the  coercive  measure,  but  quite  recently,  i.e.  with  the 
promulgation  of  the  constitutional  edict,  a  storm  broke  out  against  the 
Ilminski  method  and  its  Russian  supporters.  Amongst  the  latter 
is  a  Professor  Budilovich,  who  is  most  vehemently  attacked  and  to 
whom  the  Tartar  patriots  say  :  '  If  a  born  Russian  is  fond  and  proud 
of  his  national  idiom,  we  Tartars  do  not  less  like  our  own  language, 
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and  if  its  cultivation  has  been  neglected  hitherto,  we  shall  make  amends 
for  our  neglect  in  the  future.'  Next  to  Professor  Budilovich  there 
is  a  Russian  civil  officer  M.  Chirivanski  by  name,  a  member  of  the 
Religious  Commission,  who  is  the  object  of  vehement  attacks  and 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Tartars  for  his  excessive  zeal  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  about  the  Russification  or  conversion,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  of  the  Turkish-speaking  Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  Czar. 
This  last-named  gentleman  goes  so  far  as  to  question  the  Islam  of  the 
Kirghiz-Kazaks,  to  whom  he  declared  that  they  belong  properly  to 
Shamanism  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mohammedanism. 
This,  of  course,  exasperated  the  goodly  nomads  of  the  district  of 
Zaisan,  and  in  a  petition  addressed  to  Count  Witte  they  ask  (1)  Moham- 
medan affairs  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  M.  Chirivanski,  (2)  his 
exposS  published  in  No.  209  of  the  paper  Russ  to  be  disregarded  and 
(3)  to  put  in  the  place  of  Chirivanski  a  Mohammedan  member. 

Is  it  not  strange  to  notice  that  these  nomads,  known  as  the  most 
primitive  men  in  Central  Asia,  should  come  forward  with  such  a  request? 
But  our  surprise  will  increase  when  we  read  that  the  Bashkirs  of  Ufa, 
joined  by  the  Kirghises  of  the  Little  Horde,  have  petitioned,  in  a 
telegram  addressed  to  the  Czar,  to  be  allowed  to  send  separate  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Duma,  and  that  the  Mohammedan  religion  should 
be  represented  in  the  Imperial  Council  by  Mohammedans  and  not  by 
Christian  members  as  was  hitherto  the  case.  A  similar  tendency  is 
shown  in  the  petition  regarding  the  appointment  of  Moslem  priests 
(Imams)  to  Moslem  regiments.  The  petitioners  say,  formerly  there 
were  Imams  in  the  Mohammedan  regiments,  who  looked  after  the 
religious  matters  of  the  Czar's  Mohammedan  soldiers,  and  if  the 
latter,  whose  number  is  about  40,000  in  times  of  peace,  show  readiness 
to  sacrifice  their  life  for  Czar  and  the  country,  it  is  not  just  that  they 
should  be  left  without  spiritual  leaders.  This  petition  was  submitted 
by  Prince  Mikhail  Alexandrovich  to  the  Czar,  who  is  reported  to  have 
said,  '  I  shall  look  after  this  matter  my  own  self,  and  my  Mohammedan 
soldiers  shall  have  their  Imams.' 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  very  humble  position  occupied  by 
the  Tartars  up  to  the  present,  and  to  the  very  submissive  and  timid 
character  they  have  always  exhibited,  we  cannot  suppress  our  astonish- 
ment in  reading  their  papers,  publications  marked  by  a  resolute  and 
firm  tendency,  taking  sometimes  the  form  of  a  gentle  threat.  In 
No.  5  of  the  paper  Vakit  (Times),  published  in  Orenburg,  a  patriotic 
Tartar  writes  as  follows  : 

We,  the  twenty-five  million  Mohammedans  [the  Russian  official  census  of 
1897  speaks  of  only  13,889,421]  of  Russia,  we  have  for  many  hundred  years 
quietly  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  fate  and  led  a  peaceful  life.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  this  patience  and  forbearance,  this  obedience  and  faithfulness, 
should  have  been  in  vain.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  these  qualities'  of  ours 
must  find  one  day  their  due  acknowledgment.  Constantly  law-abiding  and  never 
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interfering  with  the  administration  of  the  country,  we  have  always  bent  our 
neck  to  the  imperial  commands  and  ordinances.  In  a  time  when  revolutions 
and  all  kind  of  tumults  are  raging  all  over  Russia,  when  murder,  arson,  robbery, 
and  bombs  are  at  the  order  of  the  day,  we  Mohammedans,  we  maintain  our  cold 
blood,  and  without  joining  any  party,  we  suffer  all  kind  of  inconveniences, 
nourishing  the  hope  that  patience  and  obedience  will  not  go  out  empty.  When 
we  hear  the  Government  saying  to  the  Poles,  Jews,  and  Catholics,  You  shall 
get  right  and  liberty,  we  shall  introduce  reforms,  but  you  must  remain  quiet, 
for  in  time  of  trouble  no  reform  can  be  carried  out — we  very  naturally  say  to 
ourselves,  Well,  we  are  quiet  and  peaceful,  we  do  not  rise,  the  Government  will 
certainly  put  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  our  Russian  countrymen,  with  whom 
we  share  in  all  burdens  and  duties.  Can  then  anybody  wonder  when  we  Moham- 
medans, nourishing  such  hopes,  steadily  remain  on  the  path  of  obedience  ? 
No  revolutionary  thoughts  have  ever  entered  our  hearts,  we  have  never  lent  an 
ear  to  seditious  appeals,  and  in  corroboration  of  our  behaviour  a  State  Minister 
very  appropriatedly  said  lately  to  one  of  our  deputation,  There  is  no  wicked- 
ness in  your  mind,  and  it  will  never  enter. 

Another  Mohammedan  writes  in  No.  1  of  the  Tartar  paper  Vakit  as 
follows : 

Since  the  manifest  of  the  17th  of  October  has  been  issued,  the  locks  which 
have  been  fastened  to  our  lips,  the  chains  which  have  bound  our  arms,  have  been 
loosened,  the  shackles  from  our  feet  have  been  removed,  and  the  sorrow  from 
our  hearts  has  disappeared.  Now  everybody  can  speak  and  write  as  he  likes, 
and  we  have  been  delivered  of  a  long  slavery,  tyranny,  and  violence.  .  .  .  We 
Mohammedans  constitute  undoubtedly  next  to  the  Russians  the  most  important 
fraction  of  the  population  of  the  Empire,  for  our  brethren  in  race  and  religion 
are  to  be  found  in  Siberia,  in  Central  Asia,  and  in  the  North  and  South  of  Russia. 
In  spite  of  this  considerable  number,  the  Mohammedans  occupy  a  very  low 
position  in  regard  of  right  and  importance,  they  have  no  share  in  governmental 
matters,  and,  owing  to  their  religious  laws  and  customs,  they  are  looked  upon  as 
strangers  and  enemies  to  the  country.  This  state  of  things  was  the  much  more 
perceptible  when  the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
accorded  certain  rights  and  liberties  to  the  towns  and  Zemstvos.  To  the  Russians 
this  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  they  hoped  to  be  liberated  from  the  darkness 
and  oppression  under  which  they  groaned,  whereas  we  Mohammedans  saw  that 
the  Government  was  bent  upon  our  moral  extinction.  It  was  at  that  time  the 
missionary  campaign  against  Tartars  and  Bashkirs  was  opened,  Mohammedan 
names  were  forcibly  changed  into  Christian  ones,  their  properties  were  handed 
over  to  non-Mussulmans,  and  many  homeless  Tartars  were  compelled  to  migrate 
to  Turkey.  In  the  Caucasus  the  native  Musulmans  were  deprived  of  their  seats 
in  the  town  councils,  their  old  privileges  were  cancelled,  every  impediment  was 
put  in  the  way  of  public  instruction  ;  nay,  even  the  permission  to  open  charitable 
societies  for  the  support  of  the  indigenous  was  denied. 

/ 

It  is  in  this  strain  that  the  Tartars,  set  free  by  the  liberty  of  Press, 
speak  out  their  grievances  against  the  despotism  of  bygone  times, 
and,  elated  by  the  better  future  in  sight,  their  main  effort  is  directed 
towards  a  strict  alliance  between  the  various  branches,  tribes,  and 
families  of  Turkish  nationality.  The  principal  means  to  further  this 
object  in  view  can  be  discovered  in  the  effort  to  put  aside  the  dialectic 
differences  existing  between  the  Turks  on  the  Volga  and  their  brethren 
in  Central  Asia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  movement  has 
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hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of  our  Turkish  scholars  and  of  the 
Orientalists  in  general,  but  it  is  of  a  first-rate  interest,  and  the  student 
of  Turkish  idioms  will  be  struck  by  the  large  amount  of  Osmanli 
words  introduced  into  the  Tartar  dialect  of  South  Russia,  which  play 
the  role  of  Ottoman  scouts  or  forerunners  of  a  unified  pan-Turkish 
language.  It  is  a  momentous  sign  of  the  times  fully  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  historian  and  politician.  Next  to  this  the  modern  Tartar 
writer  takes  great  care  to  eliminate  from  his  language  the  Arabic- 
Persian  and  Russian  foreign  words,  substituting  for  them  original 
Tartar  words,  showing  thus  a  more  advanced  spirit  of  progress  than 
his  co-religionists  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India.  In  consideration 
of  these  facts  it  will  not  be  astonishing  to  find  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  Tartar  Press,  noticeable  in  recent  times.  In 
1879  there  was  founded  the  paper  Terdjuman  (Interpreter)  by  Ismail 
Gasparinski  in  Bagchesaray,  and  eight  years  later  appeared  the 
Ekindji  (Colonist  or  Peasant),  whereas  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
constitution  the  Tartar  papers  came  out  like  mushrooms,  and  the 
following  may  be  quoted :  Yolduz  (Star),  in  Kazan  ;  Irshad  (Direc- 
tion), in  the  Crimea  ;  Kazan  Mukhbiri  (Kazan  Advertiser),  in  Kazan  ; 
Tarakki  (Progress),  in  Tashkend ;  Nur  (Light)  and  Ulfet  (Society), 
in  St.  Petersburg ;  Vakit  (Times),  in  Orenburg ;  Hayat  (Life),  and 
Zia  Kafkasia  (the  Splendour  of  the  Caucasus),  in  Tiflis  ;  Azad  (Liberty) 
and  Al  Asri  Djedid  (The  New  Mia,),  in  Kazan ;  Nedjot  (Liberation), 
in  Baku  ;  Fikr  (Thought),  and  many  others  ;  all  papers  distinguished 
by  an  open  force,  language,  and  by  broad  views ;  in  a  word  with 
tendencies  and  a  spirit  which  must  obviously  strike  the  student  of 
Moslem  Asia.  In  matter  of  Liberalism  and  of  real  desire  for  pro- 
gress, I  may  quote  the  energetic  and  unsparing  attack  against  the 
orthodoxy  and  bigotry  of  the  old  school  of  Mollas,  who  are  ridiculed 
and  jeered  at  on  every  occasion,  nay,  accused  of  being  the  chief 
impediment  on  the  way  to  modern  civilisation.  In  no  Mohammedan 
country,  not  even  in  Moslem  India,  do  we  meet  with  this  excessive 
zeal  for  modern  life,  and  knowing  this  we  find  it  natural  that  even 
the  female  section  of  the  Tartars  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  said  papers.  In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Vakit  a 
young  lady  writes  as  follows  : 

How  long  shall  we  suffer  under  this  want  of  due  respect  and  consideration  ? 
Our  men  are  walking  day  and  night  in  open  air,  whilst  we  are  shut  up  in  airless 
close  rooms.  Our  men  never  trouble  themselves  with  the  education  of  children, 
they  walk  with  full  liberty  in  spacious  gardens,  enjoy  their  life  in  tea-houses, 
restaurants,  and  in  places  of  resort,  we  only  occasionally  hear  of ;  whilst  the 
Musulman  women  must  look  after  their  helpless  and  ailing  children,  and  have 
no  rest  day  and  night ;  they  have  no  quiet  meals,  no  sweet  sleep,  and  no  bright 
day.  Our  men  frequent  all  kind  of  schools,  learn  all  kind  of  sciences,  read  all 
possible  books  and  papers,  they  enlighten  their  minds  and  gladden  their  hearts, 
whilst  we  poor  Tartar  women  are  deprived  of  education  and  instruction,  and 
remaining  ignorant  and  uneducated,  w»  have  to  spend  our  life  in  pain  and 
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sorrow  without  seeing  the  slightest  way  of  hope  and  consolation.  I  write  these 
words  with  burning  soul.  Ye  men  !  Remember  us  poor  women,  whilst  you 
secure  your  happy  condition  of  life,  do  not  forget  us  pitiable  creatures,  try  to 
give  us  some  education,  for  how  can  we  uneducated  behave  properly  towards 
you,  and  in  our  helpless  and  neglected  state  of  mind  we  must  appear  in  your 
eyes  without  grace,  love,  and  attraction.  Is  not  this  the  reason  that  so  many 
educated  Russian  women  beguile  our  men  and  snatch  them  away  from  our  hands  ? 
When  some  time  ago  Princess  Pembe,  the  sister  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  was 
seduced  and  abducted  by  a  German,  the  whole  Moslem  world  gave  an  alarm, 
and  it  resounded  from  the  East  to  the  West ;  but  with  us  every  year  so  many 
young  Tartars  are  beguiled  by  Russian  girls,  and  we  do  not  dare  to  raise  our 
voice.  Ye  men  !  do  you  think  us  to  be  lacking  every  feeling  and  sentiment  ? 

I  do  not  address  these  lines  to  such  men  of  ours  who  have  been  seduced  by 
Russian  women,  for  it  is  not  my  intention  to  vilify  and  to  quarrel  with  the  latter. 
As  to  the  fate  of  those  Mohammedans,  who  have  fallen  into  the  trap  of 
Russian  Belles,  I  would  quote  only  the  case  of  two  wealthy  Tartars  of  Simbir, 
who  squandered  their  inherited  fortune  in  the  company  of  Russian  women,  and 
alas  !  there  are  many  other  examples  of  that  kind.  I  conclude  this  letter  with 
my  last  request.  Do  accord  us  due  respect,  teach  us  and  try  to  be  fair  and 
just,  for  otherwise  our  connection  will  become  loose,  and  should  we  rise  and 
open  our  eyes  against  your  will,  then  our  mutual  relation  must  inevitably  cool 
down. 

I  could  go  on  at  a  great  length  to  show  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
the  desire  for  instruction  which  animates  the  Tartar  section  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar.  I  think  the  foregoing  remarks  will  suffice  to 
convince  the  reader  that  the  hitherto  quiet,  law-abiding,  and  seem- 
ingly inoffensive  descendants  of  a  formerly  warlike  and  mighty  race 
are  well  prepared  for  the  constitutional  rights  held  out  by  the  Imperial 
Manifest.  But  in  spite  of  this  preparation  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
the  zeal,  fervour,  and  adroitness  with  which  the  Tartars  have  betaken 
themselves  during  the  elections  to  the  Duma,  and  the  vigilance  and 
keen  interest  manifested  in  the  various  constituencies  has  greatly 
surprised  me,  as  it  must  surprise  everybody  acquainted  with  the 
seeming  sluggishness  and  indifference  of  the  Tartars.  I  have  before 
me  a  whole  series  of  electioneering  speeches  and  appeals,  which  sound 
as  if  they  come  from  an  old  Parliamentary  champion,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  tone  is  exceedingly  moderate,  no  recrimination,  no  inimical 
allusion  to  the  Christian  competitor,  and  to  remove  every  suspicion 
the  common  Russian  fatherland  is  frequently  emphasised.  Strange 
to  say  many  of  the  Parliamentary  candidates  belong  to  the  class  of 
priests,  learned  Mollas,  Imams,  and  Khodjas,  who  speak  Russian 
elegantly  and  fluently,  and  who  will  evidently  surprise  the  members 
of  the  Duma.  To  furnish  an  example  of  the  quality  of  the  members 
we  quote  some  of  them  in  the  government  (Gubernium)  of  Ufa,  where 
out  of  ten  members  five  Mohammedans  were  returned  to  the  Duma. 
(1)  Ebulsoud  Efendi,  born  1843,  who  has  frequented  the  high  schools 
and  acted  as  judge  in  various  districts  of  Russia ;  (2)  Shah  Haydar 
Efendi,  born  1847,  educated  in  the  military  school  of  Orenburg,  a 
rich  proprietor  in  the  district  of  Balbai,  who,  besides  a  thorough 
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modern  education,  has  acquired  great  proficiency  in  Moslem  learning 
and  in  Persian  and  Arab  literature  ;  (3)  Sahibzade  Dowletshah,  born 
1874,  has  been  educated  in  a  Mohammedan  college,  and  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  a  rich  and  enlightened  merchant ;  (4)  Djemaleddin 
Molla,  born  1872,  has  acted  a  long  time  as  a  chief  priest  in  Balbai, 
and  was  previously  in  military  service.  Of  a  similar  character  will  be 
the  rest  of  the  Tartar  members,  and  even  of  those  who  have  been  sent 
from  the  steppes,  namely,  the  representatives  of  the  Kirghis,  we  find 
two  M.P.'s  from  the  Bukey  tribe,  both  educated  Mohammedans,  one 
of  them  a  Bi,  namely,  a  prince,  going  to  St.  Petersburg  with  the 
intention  of  defending  in  the  Duma  their  national  and  religious  cause. 
As  to  the  political  partisanship,  the  Tartars  will  evidently  join 
the  Constitutional-Democratic  party,  which  they  have  been  per- 
suaded to  join  by  their  advanced  Kussian  fellow-citizens.  They  have 
been  induced  to  a  certain  degree  also  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
civilised  Tartars  are  leaning  towards  Radicalism  in  the  hope  that  this 
party,  by  ignoring  all  difference  of  creed  and  race,  and  animated  by 
thoroughly  liberal  views,  will  most  effectively  further  their  long- 
oppressed  interests,  and  assist  their  efforts  towards  self-government. 
Whether  they  will  not  be  mistaken  in  this  calculation,  and  whether 
the  Russian  democrats  will  not  make  use  of  the  Mohammedan  votes 
and  forsake  and  disappoint  them  afterwards — this  will  be  only  seen 
later  on.  For  the  present  it  is  significant  that,  despite  their  strictly 
Asiatic  and  conservative  character,  the  Tartars  have  joined  their 
most  advanced  Christian  fellow-citizens,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
following  this  line  of  policy  also  in  the  future,  they  will  evidently 
belong  to  the  Czar's  faithful  opposition.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
development  of  the  Russian  Parliamentary  life,  we  can  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  rights  accorded  by  Czar  Nicolas  the  Second  to  his 
Tartar  subjects  will  unavoidably  produce  a  great  change  in  the 
character  of  this  hitherto  notoriously  quiet  and  inoffensive  section 
of  the  foreign  elements  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Constitutional  rights 
and  privileges,  however  bare-threaded  and  imperfect  they  may  be, 
will  in  the  end  quicken  the  process  of  the  national  and  political 
awakening,  and  result  in  the  crystallisation  of  those  Turko-Tartar 
elements  which  live  to-day  scattered  over  the  whole  country,  affecting 
not  only  the  sedentary  but  also  the  nomadic  portion,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  most  eagerly  participated  in  the  electioneering  campaign. 
If  the  interior  difficulties  of  Russia  have  consisted  hitherto  in  Poles, 
Fins,  Armenians,  and  Georgians,  we  shall  see  in  the  near  future  the 
Tartars  swelling  the  rank  of  revolutionaries  and  keeping  in  view  the 
sobriety,  zeal,  and  ability  of  this  people  we  must  say  that  the  incon- 
venience they  may  cause  to  Russia  will  not  be  a  slight  one.  Under 
the  circumstances  mentioned  above,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
Russians  act  wisely  in  stirring  up  discontent  amongst  the  foreign 
subjects  of  the  limitrophe  countries,  and  whether  they  are  entitled 
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to  criticise  and  to  blacken  the  Government  of  their  neighbours  ? 
Living  in  a  glass  house  of  a  very  frail  structure,  they  should  not  throw 
stones  on  others  as  we  have  lately  seen,  even  on  the  part  of  such 
officers  as  have  travelled  in  India  under  the  comfort  and  hospitality 
of  the  British  Government.  Colonel  Snyesareff,  this  latest  specimen 
of  Kussian  politeness  and  gratitude,  had  the  extreme  kindness  to  assure 
the  public  that  England  will  not  lose  India  through  the  superiority 
of  Russian  arms  (so  splendidly  demonstrated  on  the  battlefields  of 
Manchuria) ;  but  through  the  discontent  and  enmity  of  her  own  Indian 
subjects,  who  will  in  the  near  future  overthrow  the  tottering  fabric 
of  the  British  Raj.  The  use  of  language  like  this  is  the  much  more 
disgusting  and  silly  when  we  know  that  there  is  a  desire  for  a  graceful 
arrangement  and  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  two  rival 
Powers  in  Asia,  an  entente  which  would  be  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  two  countries,  but  also  of  the  peace  and  cultural  efforts  of 
mankind. 

A.  VAMB£RY. 
Budapest,  IStJi  May. 
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LORD    DURHAM  AND    COLONIAL    SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 


THE  chain  of  circumstances  which  brings  Lord  Durham's  grandson 
to  the  Colonial  Office  at  a  moment  of  storm  and  stress  in  South  Africa 
naturally  suggests  many  interesting  reflections  as  regards  the  adminis- 
tration of  Canada's  celebrated  proconsul.  Lord  Elgin,  apart  from  a 
distinguished  personal  career  in  India,  has  fine  hereditary  qualifica- 
tions for  his  difficult  post.  His  father,  no  less  than  his  grandfather, 
ranks  among  the  greatest  of  Canadian  viceroys.  It  was  left  to  the 
eighth  Lord  Elgin  to  consolidate  and  carry  into  practice  the  principles 
of  his  relative  and  predecessor  Lord  Durham.  Thanks  to  his  fearless 
refusal  to  exercise  the  veto  of  the  Crown  on  the  occasion  of  an  Act 
being  passed  by  the  local  Ministry,  equally  unpopular  among  English- 
men at  home  and  in  Canada,  the  principle  of  Colonial  self  -government 
in  its  fullest  sense  was  established  once  and  for  all.  The  charge  fre- 
quently brought  against  Liberalism  of  indifference  to  Colonial  affairs 
stands  disproved  in  the  persons  and  careers  of  these  two  adminis- 
trators. On  the  foundations  well  and  broadly  laid  by  a  great  Liberal 
statesman,  not  only  Canada,  but  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  has 
grown  into  the  strong  self-governing  communities  which  are  the  envy 
and  marvel  of  all  foreign  nations. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Lord  Durham's  Report  constitutes 
the  Magna  Charta  of  Greater  Britain.  For  breadth,  wisdom,  and  a 
lofty  conception  of  the  ideals  which  should  determine  the  relations 
of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  it  has  no  equal  among  the 
State  papers  of  this  or  any  other  nation.  To  turn  the  pages  of  that 
famous  document  is  to  meet  with  principle  after  principle  which  have 
now  become  the  veriest  commonplaces  of  Colonial  administration. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  1839,  such  doctrines  of 
freedom  and  self-government  as  were  expounded  by  Lord  Durham 
fell  with  startling  novelty  on  the  ears  of  his  hearers.  The  sanity  and 
insight  with  which  he  forecasts  the  lines  of  future  development  are  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  the  general  attitude  of  his 
generation  to  such  questions.  A  deep  pessimism  coloured  men's 
views  of  the  Colonies  in  those  Early  Victorian  days.  The  staggering 
blow  of  the  American  secession,  still  made  itself  felt  throughout  the 
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whole  Colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  Strangely  enough,  the 
lesson  of  that  secession  had  not  even  then  been  fully  laid  to  heart. 
It  was  left  to  Lord  Durham  to  drive  it  home,  and  in  so  doing  to  ref ound 
the  Empire  on  an  enduring  basis. 

The  two  capital  events  which  have  transpired  on  American  soil 
were  fated  to  bear  fruit  of  the  most  paradoxical  character.  As 
Wolfe's  immortal  victory  at  Quebec  prepared  the  way  for  the  secession 
of  the  New  England  States  by  removing  the  fear  of  French  domina- 
tion ;  so  the  melancholy  surrender  of  Yorktown  has  resulted  indirectly 
in  the  vigorous  life  of  British  communities  scattered  throughout  the 
Seven  Seas.  That  Canada,  French  colonised  and  largely  French 
populated,  should  have  been  called  upon  to  play  so  vital  a  part  in  the 
principles  which  have  consolidated  British  Colonial  expansion,  is 
not  the  least  curious  feature  of  the  whole  story.  At  this  critical 
moment  in  the  affairs  of  South  Africa,  when  the  situation  cannot 
but  recall  the  position  in  the  Canadas  seventy  years  since,  it  is  not 
without  profit  to  review  the  difficulties  with  which  Lord  Durham  was 
confronted,  and  to  remember  the  principles  animating  his  course  of 
action. 

Canada,  between  1837  and  1841,  passed  through  the  most  stormy 
period  of  her  career.  Representative  government,  divorced  from  execu- 
tive control,  was  briefly  the  evil  which  had  reduced  both  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Provinces  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  was 
affecting  unfavourably  the  smaller  British  settlements  in  North 
America.  The  inevitable  collision  between  popular  Assemblies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  irresponsible  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown  on  the  other,  had  brought  administration  to  a 
standstill.  This  discredited  system  was  thoroughly  vicious  ;  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  judge  the  actions  of  three  generations  past  from  the 
broader  standpoint  of  to-day.  Popular  self-government  by  Colonists 
was  a  political  conception  which  had  yet  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of 
statesmen  at  home.  The  control  of  the  Crown  in  these  distant  depend- 
encies was  considered  a  paramount  necessity,  and  Downing  Street, 
with  unquenchable  spirit,  dogmatised  and  domineered  over  the 
concerns  of  British  subjects  thousands  of  miles  away.  The  fruits  of 
such  a  policy  are  easily  imagined,  to  say  nothing  of  their  effects  upon 
high-spirited  men,  either  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Celtic  stock.  Discontent 
and  disaffection  were  rampant  among  English  and  French  alike, 
quite  irrespective  of  their  fierce  interprovincial  racial  feuds.  The 
greater  freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  were  circum- 
stances which  impressed  themselves  with  galling  force  upon  the 
Colonists.  Republican  ideals,  coloured  as  the  case  might  be  with 
sympathy  for  the  institutions  either  of  France  or  of  the  American 
people,  naturally  gathered  strength  in  the  land.  The  repressive 
influences  of  the  old  Colonial  system  had  reacted  very  unfavourably 
on  the  commercial  well  being  of  the  country.  Depopulation  and 
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impoverishment  resulted  from  the  general  feeling  of  political  inse- 
curity, and  the  chronic  state  of  conflict  between  the  people  and  the 
Government.  The  United  States  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  free 
prosperous  wealthy  nation  :  British  North  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  collection  of  distracted  provinces  agitated  by  political 
and  social  evils  of  a  lamentable  character.  Under  such  circum- 
stances that  a  desire  existed  in  many  quarters,  as  stated  in  the  Report, 
'  to  assimilate  the  institutions  of  the  province  rather  to  those  of  the 
United  States  than  to  those  of  the  Mother  Country,'  is  a  fact  which 
can  occasion  no  surprise  of  any  kind.  Matters  came  to  a  crisis  in 
1837,  with  the  Papineau  Rebellion  in  Lower  and  the  Mackenzie 
Rebellion  in  Upper  Canada.  They  were  small  and  abortive  risings 
easily  suppressed,  but  they  served  a  good  end  indirectly  by  hastening 
that  suspension  of  the  constitution,  which  resulted  in  Lord  Durham's 
mission.  To  him  it  was  left  to  diagnose  the  disease  and  prescribe 
sound  remedies  for  its  cure. 

Rebellion,  disorder,  financial  collapse;  such  was  the  problem 
which  confronted  the  High  Commissioner  in  both  Provinces.  The 
affairs  of  Upper  Canada  need  not  detain  us  here.  The  trouble 
was  of  a  purely  constitutional  character,  aggravated  by  Republican 
sympathies  and  irritation  at  the  control  of  the  famous  '  Family 
Compact.'  To  use  a  phrase  which  has  come  into  circulation  of  late, 
self-government,  under  such  circumstances,  was  the .  speedy  anti- 
septic of  disloyalty.  But  so  far  as  Lower  Canada  was  concerned,  a 
still  more  vital  element  of  discord  has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Constitu- 
tional grievances,  serious  though  they  were,  were  complicated  in  this 
province  by  racial  animosities  of  the  most  violent  character. 

I  expected  to  find  a  contest  between  a  Government  and  a  people  [writes  Lord 
Durham].  I  found  two  nations  warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  State  ;  I  found 
the  struggle  not  of  principles  but  of  races,  and  I  perceived  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  attempt  any  amelioration  of  laws  or  institutions  until  we  could  first  succeed  in 
terminating  the  deadly  animosity  that  now  separates  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada  into  the  hostile  divisions  of  French  and  English. 

It  is  round  the  racial  problem  presented  by  Canada  that  historical 
interest  centres  to-day  as  regards  a  not  dissimilar  situation  in  South 
Africa.  Great  caution  and  many  reservations  are  necessary  when 
drawing  parallels  between  different  portions  of  tlie  Empire.  The 
difficulties  of  one  country  and  the  solutions  applicable  to  them  cannot 
be  transferred  en  bloc  to  another.  But  when  every  reservation  is 
made,  some  striking  features  are  common  to  the  position  of  Canada  in 
1837  and  South  Africa  to-day,  and,  as  such,  are  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Canada,  the  one  great  example  of  French  colonisation,  passed 
into  our  hands  in  1763,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  world- wide  struggle, 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  As  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony 
our  title  to  the  country  was  that  of  conquest.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris 
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those  vast  territories,  airily  described  by  the  French  Bang  as  a  '  few 
arpents  of   snow,'  were   lost  to   the   nation  which  had  established 
the  first  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.      History 
presents    few  object    lessons    more  interesting  than  the  character- 
istics of  the  neighbouring  French  and  English  colonies  in  America. 
Practically  the  former  were  doomed  from  the  first,  thanks  to  the 
protective  spirit  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  which  stifled  free  develop- 
ment in  the  New  World  as  effectually  as  in  the  Old.     While  the 
New  England  States   were  left  to  develop  in  conformity  with  the 
needs  of  their  environment,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  grow  into  vigorous 
life,  the  French  sought  to  establish  a  miniature  Versailles  at  Quebec, 
and  to  reproduce  in  Canada  the  fictitious  brilliancy  of  a  great  Court. 
To  a  great  extent  Canada  was  looked  upon  as  a  religious  mission,  priests 
and  nuns  constituting  a  large  percentage  of  the  immigrants.    Ladies 
of  the  French  Court,  whose  behaviour  was  the  scandal  of  Europe, 
satisfied  occasional  qualms  of  conscience  by  vicarious  morality  so  far 
as  Canadian  religious  establishments  were  concerned,  and  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  latter.     Every  detail  of  government  was 
regulated    minutely  from  France.     Explorers    and    administrators, 
whose  names  are  famous  in  the  history  of  those  days,  were  doomed 
to  spend  unprofitable  weeks  and  months  in  the  corridors  of  palaces, 
pleading  with  courtiers  for  that  aristocratic  and  royal  patronage 
essential   to   the   prosecution   of   their   schemes.     The   whole   spirit 
animating  the  French  administration  was  thoroughly  unhealthy  and 
hostile  to  the  evolution  of  a  free,  independent  people.    Authority 
ruled  in   every   department   of   Church   and   State.    A   despotism, 
stigmatised  by  Lord  Durham  as  '  central,  ill-organised,  unimproving, 
and  repressive,'  had  weighed  down  the  settlers  from  the  first.     Conse- 
quently, when  the  Colony  passed  into  British  hands,  England  was 
charged  with  the  care  of  a  population  wholly  undisciplined  in  the 
institutions  of  self-government  and  freedom,  and  equally  unable  to 
appreciate   the  more  independent   standpoint  of  their  new  fellow- 
subjects.     Even  municipal  institutions  were  unknown  under  French 
rule,  and  the  population,  through  lack  of  experience,  was  unfitted  to 
exercise  such  small  measure  of  representative  government  as  then 
existed  in  the  North  American  colonies.     Brought  into  contact  with 
a  vigorous  commercial  race,  distinct  from  them  as  regards  language, 
temperament,    and    character,    collision    between    the   French    and 
English  practically  was  inevitable. 

In  spite  of  a  vast  difference  in  temperament,  the  *  Habitant '  of 
1837  and  the  Boer  of  to-day  have  many  features  in  common.  In 
each  case  we  find  a  simple  agricultural  peasantry,  clinging  with 
tenacity  to  ancient  customs,  prejudices,  and  laws,  brought  into 
sharp  conflict  with  a  race  of  superior  activity  and  intelligence.  The 
Habitant,  like  the  Boer,  was,  and  is,  a  kindly,  frugal,  hospitable 
individual,  often  characterised  by  innate  good  breeding  and  courtesy, 
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though  the  gay  irresponsibility  and  love  of  pleasure  which  mark  the 
French  Canadian  differ  widely  in  these  respects  from  the  stern  and 
melancholy  sides  of  the  Boer  nature.  A  very  low  standard  of  intel- 
lectual development  is  another  characteristic  both  races  hold  in 
common.  '  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  want  of  education 
among  the  habitants,'  writes  Lord  Durham,  and  to  this  fact  he  attri- 
butes another  feature  with  which  we  are  also  familiar  in  South  Africa — 
the  influence  of  demagogues  and  the  absolute  docility  with  which  the 
people  obey  their  leaders. 

The  conquest  was  followed  by  a  large  influx  of  English  settlers 
into  the  Province,  and  commercial  jealousy  was  soon  added  to  racial 
rivalry.  As  in  the  Transvaal,  the  French  resented  the  intrusion  of 
the  English,  and  the  dominant  position  the  latter  rapidly  acquired 
in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  English  capitalists  speedily  ousted  their 
less  efficient  French  competitors  from  the  various  branches  of  industry, 
and  secured  a  paramount  position,  not  only  in  industrial,  but  agri- 
cultural affairs.  The  French  retaliated  with  restrictions  on  laws 
and  commerce  aimed  at  British  prosperity,  which  irritated  without 
checking  their  successful  rivals.  The  attempts  to  hamper  immigra- 
tion, to  throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  path  of  settlement,  to 
discourage  the  prosecution  of  public  works,  and  to  thwart  industrial 
enterprises,  are  features  of  the  situation  curiously  reminiscent  of  the 
Kruger  regime.  From  jealousy  on  the  one  hand,  and  scorn  on  the 
other,  resulted  the  common  feature  of  an  intense  and  mutual  hatred. 
Granted  such  soil  already  ripe  with  discord,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  aggravation  resulting  from  unsuitable  political  institutions^ 
The  French  element  was  supreme  in  the  Elected  Assembly,  but  the 
English,  though  in  a  large  numerical  minority,  had  acquired  a  domi- 
nating influence  in  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  and  so 
controlled  the  government.  To  jealousy,  therefore,  of  their  legitimate 
commercial  ascendency,  the  French  Canadian  added  bitter  hatred  of 
their  illegitimate  political  control.  Feeling  already  sufficiently 
acute  was  tenfold  exasperated  by  the  Rebellion  and  the  subsequent 
suspension  of  the  Constitution.  The  English  had  gone  through  the 
terrors  of  finding  themselves  an  insignificant  minority  surrounded 
by  fierce  and  hostile  insurgents.  They  were  haunted  by  fears  of  any 
repetition  of  the  outbreak,  and  bent  on  the  permanent  disabling  of 
their  rivals.  Defeat,  on  the  other  hand,  had  still  further  embittered 
the  French.  '  Removed  from  all  actual  share  in  the  Government  of 
their  country,'  writes  Lord  Durham  in  words  which  apply  with  almost 
poignant  force  to  the  circumstances  of  another  race  and  generation  ; 
4  they  brood  in  sullen  silence  over  the  memory  of  their  fallen  country- 
men, of  their  burnt  villages,  of  their  ruined  property,  of  their  extin- 
guished ascendency,  and  of  their  humbled  nationality.' 

Two  races  separated  by  language,   religion,   temperament,   and 
political  ideals ;  from  such  warring  elements  as  these,  the  High  Com- 
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missioner  was  called  upon  to  evolve  order  and  harmony.  Such  to  a 
very  large  extent  is  the  problem  which  confronts  his  grandson  to-day 
in  South  Africa.  How  far  may  the  experience  of  the  one  case  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  other  ?  Can  principles,  laid  down  by  Lord 
Durham  for  the  settlement  of  an  exasperated  province,  be  applied 
with  equal  success  to  the  Boer  States  ?  The  question  is  of  direct 
interest,  the  more  so  that  the  authority  of  Canada's  great  pacificator 
has  been  invoked  in  the  dispute  which  has  arisen  as  to  the  methods 
most  advisable  to  pursue  in  South  Africa. 

A  clear  understanding  of  Lord  Durham's  views  in  the  first  place  is 
highly  desirable.  Much  loose  appreciation  of  the  famous  Report  is 
common  among  people  whose  utterances  reveal  a  curious  lack  of 
knowledge  as  regards  its  ultimate  conclusions.  It  is  the  supreme 
distinction  of  Lord  Durham  that  at  a  moment  of  unparalleled  discord 
in  a  British  Colony,  he  rejected  deliberately  all  heroic  or  repressive 
measures,  and  adopted  a  course  of  action  in  which  the  maximum  of 
daring  was  combined  with  the  maximum  of  wisdom.  '  Trust  the 
people '  was  briefly  the  policy  for  which  he  declared.  '  The  British 
people  of  the  North  American  Colonies  are  a  people  on  whom  we  may 
safely  rely,  and  to  whom  we  must  not  grudge  power,'  he  writes  with 
proud  confidence,  and  the  event  has  proved  the  absolute  truth  of  his 
words.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  realise  the  startling  character  of  the  reforms  he  urged,  and 
the  opposition  and  alarm  they  excited.  Self-government  in  its  fullest 
sense  was  to  be  conferred  not  upon  a  peaceful  and  loyal  colony,  but 
upon  one  in  which  tumult  and  disaffection  were  rife.  We  find  it  hard 
to  overrate  the  vision  and  the  statesmanship  which,  in  a  few  brief 
months,  could  look  beyond  temporary  needs  and  antagonisms  to  the 
first  principles  of  loyalty  and  development. 

Lord  Durham  examined  in  detail  the  Crown  Colony  system,  and 
declared  its  application  in  the  Canadas  to  be  wholly  bad.  He  has 
much  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  evil  effect  of  the  English 
party  system  on  the  management  of  Colonial  affairs.  The  warning 
note  he  strikes  in  this  respect  has  lost  none  of  its  force  to-day  when 
applied  to  South  Africa  instead  of  to  Canada.  The  violence  of  extreme 
men  which  he  deprecates,  works  as  much  havoc  in  our  time  as  in  his. 
We  may  note  in  this  connection  that  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Elgin, 
repudiated  with  equal  indignation  the  action  of  party  speakers  and 
writers  at  home  '  who  distorted  and  misrepresented  important  transac- 
tions in  the  province,  so  as  to  afford  ground  for  an  attack  in  the  British 
Parliament  on  an  obnoxious  minister.' l  Whole  passages  in  the  Report 
might  have  been  written  with  reference  to  the  lamentable  debates 
which  have  raged  in  the  House  of  Commons  over  Chinese  labour,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  recent  Ministerial  threat  that  the  Transvaal  will  not 

1  Letters  and  Journals  of  James,  eighth  Earl  of  Elgin,  edited  by  Theodore 
Walrond. 
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be.  left  free  to  settle  her  crucial  issues  as  she  thinks  best.  The  plea  of 
South  Africa  that  her  complicated  racial  and  economic  conditions 
should  not  be  bandied  across  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
men  wholly  unfitted  to  discuss  them  finds  a  remarkable  echo  in  Lord 
Durham's  words  : 

The  complete  and  unavoidable  ignorance  in  which  the  British  public  and 
even  the  great  body  of  its  legislators  are  with  respect  to  the  real  interests  of 
distant  communities  so  entirely  different  from  their  own  [he  writes]  produces  a 
general  indifference  which  nothing  but  a  great  colonial  crisis  ever  dispels  ; 
and  responsibility  to  Parliament  or  to  the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain  would, 
except  on  these  great  and  rare  occasions,  be  positively  mischievous  if  it  were 
not  impossible. 

Again : 

They  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  will  not  tolerate  much  longer  being 
made  the  sport  of  parties  at  home,  and  that  if  the  Mother  Country  forgets  what  is 
due  to  the  loyal  and  enterprising  men  of  her  own  race,  they  must  protect  them- 
selves. .  .  .  Hitherto  the  course  of  policy  adopted  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment towards  this  Colony  has  had  reference  to  the  state  of  parties  in  England 
instead  of  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  province  ;  neither  party  could 
calculate  upon  a  successful  result  to  their  struggles  for  any  particular  object, 
because  though  they  might  be  able  to  estimate  accurately  enough  their  strength 
in  the  Colony,  they  could  not  tell  how  soon  some  hidden  spring  might  be  put 
in  motion  in  the  Colonial  Office  in  England,  which  would  defeat  their  best  laid 
plans  and  render  utterly  unavailing  whole  years  of  patient  effort.  .  .  .  Per- 
fectly aware  of  the  value  of  our  Colonial  possessions,  and  strongly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  connection  with  them,  I  know  not  in 
what  respect  it  can  be  desirable  that  we  should  interfere  with  their  internal 
legislation,  in  matters  which  do  not  affect  their  relations  with  the  Mother  country. 
.  .  .  The  continuance  of  its  [the  Colony's]  connection  with  the  Empire  is  not 
strengthened  but  greatly  weakened  by  a  vexatious  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Home  Government  with  the  enactment  of  laws  for  regulating  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Colony.  The  Colonists  may  not  always  know  what  laws  are  best 
for  them,  or  which  of  their  countrymen  are  the  fittest  for  conducting  their  affairs, 
but  at  least  they  have  a  greater  interest  in  coming  to  a  right  judgment  on  these 
points,  and  will  take  greater  pains  to  do  so  than  those  whose  welfare  is  very 
remotely  or  slightly  affected  by  the  good  or  bad  legislation  of  these  portions  of 
the  Empire. 

Sweeping  aside,  therefore,  the  futile  and  irritating  restrictions 
imposed  by  Downing  Street  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Colony, 
restrictions  implying  political  subserviency  wholly  detrimental  to 
national  progress  and  self-respect,  Lord  Durham  outlined  a  scheme 
of  popular  control,  which,  by  striking  at  the  root  of  constitutional 
grievances,  destroyed  the  fruits  of  discontent  and  unrest.  That 
loyalty  would  spring  from  liberty,  that  Republicanism  would  die  a 
natural  death  when  the  Crown  of  England  itself  ensured  political 
freedom  as  great  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  United  States — on  this  ground 
he  took  his  stand.  He  faces  the  spectre  of  annexation  and  secession 
in  words  which  are  among  the  noblest  political  utterances  of  the  race. 
If  so  be  that  his  prophecies  are  falsified,  and  that  Canada  should  elect 
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to  separate  from  the  Empire,  lie  still  asserts  that  we  owe  it  to  the 
honour  of  England  that  the  Colonists  should  join  the  States  as  free 
citizens,  not  as  men  incapable  of  self-government. 

Side  by  side  with  the  necessity  for  free  institutions,  Lord  Durham 
laid  stress  on  another  principle  which  in  our  own  time  has  grown  into 
one  of  cardinal  importance.  The  development  of  colonial  nationality 
as  a  broader  and  more  healthy  ideal  than  the  petty  and  sectional  needs 
of  small  provinces  is  a  conception  first  embodied  in  the  Report  on  the 
Canadas.  The  modern  ideal  of  the  Empire  as  a  free  confederation 
of  sister  states,  each  independently  developing  the  maximum  of 
nationality,  but  united  one  to  another  and  to  the  Mother  Country 
by  the  link  of  a  larger  organic  unity,  is  but  an  expansion  of  the  theory 
we  owe  to  Lord  Durham.  The  dignity  of  a  superior  national  life 
was  at  that  moment  not  the  least  of  the  many  attractions  presented 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Canadians.  Legitimate  political  ambition 
was  circumscribed  to  what  Adam  Smith  had  referred  with  contemptu- 
ous alliteration  as  '  piddling  for  little  prizes  in  the  paltry  raffle  of 
Colonial  faction.'  To  elevate  the  smaller  British  communities  into 
something  like  national  existence,  to  increase  their  power  and  weight, 
and  in  so  doing  to  stimulate  pride  and  affection  among  the  Colonists 
for  the  land  of  their  adoption ;  to  these  factors  Lord  Durham  looked 
with  daring  foresight,  and  looked  rightly,  as  the  most  sure  preventives 
of  secession.  Independence  in  all  matters  of  local  government  and 
the  stimulus  of  a  healthy  national  life,  these  were  the  two  broad 
principles  which  the  High  Commissioner  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
divisions  of  Canada.  On  such  foundations,  embodied  in  the  Act  of 
1841,  the  present  Dominion  of  Canada  has  risen,  as  we  know,  to  the 
position  of  a  great  and  prosperous  State. 

So  far  all  political  parties  in  England  will  join  in  common  accla- 
mation of  Lord  Durham's  methods.  So  far  the  Liberal  party  in  par- 
ticular may  appeal  to  his  precedent  for  the  immediate  grant  of  self- 
government  in  South  Africa,  however  unsatisfactory  the  political 
portents  of  the  new  Colonies.  But  the  question,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask 
at  this  juncture,  is  whether  such  grant  of  self-government  in  South 
Africa  is  to  be  stripped  of  every  safeguard  upon  which  Lord  Durham 
insisted  in  the  strongest  terms  as  regards  the  racial  position  in  Lower 
Canada.  If  Lord  Durham  is  to  be  quoted  at  all  in  this  controversy, 
he  must  be  quoted  in  his  entirety,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
his  views  on  this  particular  point  would  have  proved  very  palatable 
to  the  extremists  of  our  own  time.  Having  appealed  to  Caesar,  are 
the  latter  willing  to  abide  by  Caesar's  judgment,  or  only  by  such  portions 
detached  from  the  context,  as  may  suit  their  own  opinions  ?  The 
Government,  so  far  as  the  Orange  River  Colony  is  concerned,  propose 
to  grant  a  Constitution  which  will  place  all  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Boers,  leaving  the  English  section  in  a  permanently 
crippled  and  helpless  minority.  An  action  more  absolutely  opposed 
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to  Lord  Durham's  principles,  in  dealing  with  Lower  Canada,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive.  So  far  as  the  Transvaal  is  concerned,  repre- 
sentation on  a  fair  basis  should  result  in  a  British  majority ;  but 
here  again  we  are  confronted  in  certain  quarters  by  that  curiously 
warped  attitude  of  mind,  which  looks  askance  on  any  electoral  basis 
not  deliberately  unfavourable  to  our  own  countrymen.  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood,  at  least,  how  widely  such  views  differ  from  those 
of  the  great  Liberal  statesman  who  gave  peace  to  Canada.  Dis- 
crimination against  British  subjects,  under  the  plea  of  justice  to  a 
conquered  race,  formed  no  portion  of  his  scheme.  Neither  did  he 
seek  conciliation  by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
on  the  altar  of  a  vague  sentimentality. 

The  fundamental  principle  from  which  Lord  Durham  never  swerved , 
in  dealing  with  the  racial  quarrel,  was  an  unqualified  assertion  of 
British  supremacy,  and  the  supreme  necessity  of  establishing  the 
latter  on  an  impregnable  basis.  He  examines  at  length  a  similar 
situation  to  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  South  Africa,  of  the 
obstacles  thrown  by  a  reactionary  race  across  the  path  of  an  enter- 
prising people.  He  recognises  no  vested  interest  of  ignorance  in  such 
a  race  which  should  call  for  encouragement  and  assistance  from  the 
Home  Government  in  hampering  the  progress  of  the  country  or 
jeopardising  the  flag.  On  the  contrary,  he  asserts  any  such  position 
to  be  derogatory  to  British  dignity,  and  does  not  hesitate  in  declaring 
what  course  of  action  should  be  urged  upon  the  Crown. 

I  entertain  no  doubts  [he  writes]  as  to  the  national  character  which  must 
be  given  to  Lower  Canada  ;  it  must  be  that  of  the  British  Empire,  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  British  America ;  that  of  the  great  race  which 
must  in  the  lapse  of  no  long  period  of  time  be  predominant  over  the  whole  North 
American  Continent.  Without  effecting  the  change  so  rapidly  or  so  roughly 
as  to  shock  the  feelings  and  trample  on  the  welfare  of  the  existing  generation, 
it  must  be  henceforth  the  first  and  steady  purpose  of  the  British  Government 
to  establish  an  English  population  with  English  laws  and  language  in  this  Province 
and  to  trust  its  government  to  none  but  a  decidedly  English  Legislature.  .  .  . 
Ascendency  should  never  again  be  placed  in  any  hands  but  those  of  an  English 
population,  for  we  must  not  look  to  the  present  alone.  The  question  is,  by  what 
race  it  is  likely  that  the  wilderness  which  now  covers  the  rich  and  ample  regions 
surrounding  the  comparatively  small  and  contracted  districts  in  which  the 
French  Canadians  are  located,  is  eventually  to  be  converted  into  a  settled  and 
flourishing  country.  The  whole  interior  of  the  British  dominions  must  ere 
long  be  filled  with  an  English  population,  every  year  rapidly  increasing  its 
numerical  prosperity  over  the  French.  Is  it  just  that  the  prosperity  of  this 
great  majority,  and  of  this  vast  tract  of  country,  should  be  for  ever  or  even  for  a 
while  impeded  by  the  artificial  bar  which  the  backward  laws  and  civilisation 
of  a  part,  and  a  part  only,  of  Lower  Canada,  would  place  between  them  and  the 
ocean  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  an  English  population  will  ever  submit  to  such  a 
sacrifice  of  its  interests  ? 

To  meet  the  difficulty,  therefore  ;  to  ensure  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  both  British  supremacy  and  constitutional  freedom,  Lord 
Durham  proposed  the  legislative  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
which  would  give  responsible  government  on  the  basis  of  a  clear 
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English  majority.  To  hand  over  power  to  the  French  majority  of 
the  Lower  Province  would,  as  he  saw  clearly,  be  used  4  against  the 
policy  and  the  very  existence  of  any  form  of  British  government.' 
He  was  equally  unwilling  to  subject  the  French  Canadians  to  the 
rule  of  the  identical  British  minority  with  whom  they  had  been  at 
strife.  A  broader  electoral  basis  would  redress  the  balance,  and  by 
abolishing  personal  grievances,  lead  to  the  fusion  of  the  races. 

Let  us  admit  frankly  that,  so  far  as  the  fusion  of  races  is  concerned. 
Lord  Durham's  hopes  have  been  but  partially  realised.  The  absorp- 
tion of  French  ideals  into  those  of  a  larger  body  politic  has  not  resulted 
in  Canada  so  completely  as  he  anticipated.  Differences  of  race, 
character,  and  language  still  exist ;  and,  as  any  visitor  to  the  country 
speedily  discovers,  bring  many  difficulties  in  their  train.  The  pro- 
vincialism of  Quebec  dies  hard,  though  in  the  ever-growing  pride 
of  Canadians  in  their  nationality  we  may  look  to  the  ultimate 
realisation  of  Lord  Durham's  dream.  But  the  point  which  bears 
upon  the  present  South  African  situation  is  that,  though  wise  and 
generous  in  his  attitude  towards  the  French,  by  deliberately  ensuring 
a  British  majority  in  the  first  years  of  self-government  he  contrived 
that  racial  strife  should  not  wreck  constitutional  progress  in  Canada 
till  peace  was  finally  assured  by  the  Federal  Union  of  1867.  That 
Lord  Durham's  policy  was  thoroughly  sound  on  its  less  permanent 
racial  as  well  as  its  permanent  constitutional  side  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  is  practically  certain  that  for  such  a  policy  to-day  in  South  Africa, 
the  purists  of  his  own  party  would  have  accused  him  roundly  of 
*  gerrymandering.'  But  that  he  would  have  approached  the  Boer 
problem  from  the  same  fundamental  standpoint  of  an  assured  British 
supremacy  as  dictated  his  course  of  action  in  Canada,  we  may  feel 
confident. 

How  far,  therefore,  are  the  present  Government  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  famous  Report  which  Liberalism 
delights  to  honour  ?  In  face  of  its  strongly  expressed  views,  and  the 
actual  facts  presented  by  South  Africa,  what  reason  is  there  to  think 
that  the  suggested  handing  over  of  power  to  the  Boer  majority  in 
the  Orange  River  Colony  will  not,  in  Lord  Durham's  words,  *  be  used 
against  the  policy,  or  the  very  existence,  of  any  form  of  British 
Government'  ?  Federation  of  the  various  Colonies  is  the  ultimate 
hope  of  South  Africa,  as  it  was  in  Canada.  Will  Lord  Elgin  see  to  it 
that  in  the  former  country  British  interests  and  a  British  minority 
are  safe-guarded  during  the  period  of  transition  with  a  vigilance  equal 
to  that  displayed  by  Lord  Durham  in  Canada  ?  Will  the  Cabinet,  in  a 
word,  cast  aside  its  fears  and  proclaim  to  the  world  as  boldly  as  the 
Lycurgus  of  Greater  Britain  that  British  supremacy  and  the  main- 
tenance of  British  principles  must  be  the  first  and  foremost  pre- 
occupation of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ? 

VIOLET  R.  MARKHAM. 
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THE  JOYS    OF   SPAIN 


IT  is  perhaps  due  to  the  rousing  ballad  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay — 0,  with 
that  suggestive  resonance  of  the  terminal  vowel,  that  Cooks  do  not 
waft  Englishmen  more  frequently  across  the  troubling  waters  of  the 
Bay  to  the  wondrous  land  of  song  and  sunshine — improvident  Spain. 
It  is  of  course  a  long  journey  to  Spain.  At  the  thought  of  such  a 
trip,  vistas  of  bull-fights,  Jesuits,  onions  and  garlic,  microbes  and 
assassins,  flit  hazily  across  our  minds  :  deterrent  considerations.  Not 
so  long  ago  there  were  monkeys  even  on  the  '  rock ' ;  what  trouble- 
some fauna  may  there  not  exist  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  what 
lurking  dangers  in  the  wild  Sierras  ?  And  then  there  is  the  language 
— that  glorious  Latin  tongue  ;  more  sonorous  and  virile  than  Italian, 
yet  quite  as  limpid,  musical,  and  graceful,  without  a  knowledge  of 
which,  forsooth,  the  traveller  in  Spain  is  as  a  man  who  has  lost  the 
senses  of  scent  and  taste,  wandering  in  an  exotic  garden  of  fruits 
and  flowers  ;  who  can  see  without  fruition. 

Before  you  visit  Spain  you  must  wade  through  the  Spanish 
grammar,  and  provide  yourself  with  a  workable  vocabulary,  when 
with  Keating  in  your  trunk  you  may  plumb,  as  did  Don  Quixote,  the 
soul  of  Spain ;  herding  now  with  grandees  or  goatherds,  now  with 
priests  or  shepherds,  with  gipsies  or  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the 
'  miraculous '  cities ;  sleeping  in  palaces  or  in  mountain  huts,  in 
farmhouses  or  in  roadside  inns,  or  in  summer  underneath  the  canopy 
of  the  Milky  Way  on  a  mossy  couch  by  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir. 
And  you  will  be  quite  safe.  If  you  can  talk  a  little  and  are  what 
Spaniards  call  simpdtico,  you  will  be  welcome  everywhere  and  at  all 
times ;  for  there  is  no  morrow  in  Spain — time,  like  the  sun,  never 
seems  to  set  there.  Avoid  the  British  pipe,  British  insularity,  and 
diamond  studs  and  rings,  and  you  may  wander  at  will  along  the 
primrose  path  of  dalliance  through  Andalusia  to  the  Pyrenees, 
like  the  Troubadoures  of  old.  To  the  bold,  adventures — romantic 
and  exhilarating — will  not  be  lacking.  But  the  peaceful  vagrant 
may  speed  whither  he  lists  without  fear.  The  sun  of  Spain  is  ever 
above  him,  and  its  glow  is  in  the  ground  he  treads  on,  and  in  the 
joyous  hearts  .of  the  people. 

What  a  revelation  a  word  in  a  foreign  language  sometimes  is  ! 
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How  in  a  flash,  one  seems  through  one  word  to  feel  the  pulse  of  a 
whole  nation,  to  get  an  aper?u  into  its  soul,  and  to  experience  a 
new  and  wonderful  joy  of  human  sympathy !  I  well  remember  the 
first  word  I  seemed  to  understand  in  Spain,  though  at  the  time  I 
read  Spanish  fluently.  It  was  in  a  railway  carriage  going  down 
from  Hendaye  to  Madrid.  The  carriage  was  blue  with  smoke,  for  the 
men  smoked  huge  cigars  continuously,  and  opposite  to  me  there  sat 
a  Spanish  lady  in  deep  black,  as  so  many  Spanish  women  are  dressed, 
and  an  exceedingly  pretty  and  charming  girl,  who  was  evidently  her 
daughter.  As  the  train  was  about  to  move  out  of  one  of  the  stations 
a  beggar  thrust  his  arm  through  the  window,  whining  for  an  obole. 
*  InfeliZj9  broke  from  the  girl's  lips,  and  hurriedly  plucking  out  a 
few  coins  from  her  purse  she  gave  them  to  the  cripple  with  a  sweetness 
of  manner  and  expression  of  matchless  charm  and  simplicity. 

The  word  seemed  almost  an  inspiration.  Pure  Latin  in  a  modern 
railway  carriage  !  A  Roman  lady  would  have  used  the^same  expres- 
sion long  centuries  ago  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  So  Cicero,  Caesar, 
Julia,  Seneca  would  have  spoken,  and  such  is  the  language  of 
modern  Spain.  The  continuity  of  language  and  history  seemed  to 
have  a  new  meaning  which  no  copybook  had  ever  expounded,  which 
no  reading  had  ever  disclosed.  In  an  instant  one  seemed  to  realise 
the  flight  of  time,  the  smallness  of  men,  the  tenuity  of  all  that  man 
shapes  and  fashions.  How  ephemeral  the  greatness  of  Rome,  of  Spain  ! 
The  two  vast  Empires  of  Caesar  and  of  Philip  the  Second — what  did 
they  now  signify  ?  Time,  the  effacing  fingers  of  destiny,  had  lined 
and  bleached  them  both.  Nothing,  save  the  roads  of  the  Romans 
and  the  leather  of  Spain,  remained,  nothing  save  the  persistency  of 
language,  the  outward  expression  of  the  lip-wisdom  of  man.  And  at 
the  same  moment  I  understood  something  about  Spain. 

*  Infeliz.'  In  that  one  word  of  compassion,  uttered  by  a  Spanish 
girl,  the  whole  history  of  Spain  seemed  epitomised  and  revealed  to 
me.  Hannibal,  the  Cid,  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Don  John,  Alva,  the 
Inquisition,  the  Armada,  Columbus,  Cervantes  casting  Don  Quixote 
in  a  prison  cell,  Lopez  with  his  play  a  day,  and  the  glorious  band  of 
Spanish  dramatists,  romanceros,  trobadores,  juglares  ;  the  great  Spanish 
painters ;  the  names  of  Seneca,  Lucan,  Martial,  the  Goths,  the  Moors  ; 
Spain,  past  and  present,  its  language  and  people ;  the  long  roll  of 
Spanish  kings,  fighters,  heroes,  writers,  thinkers,  martyrs,  seemed  to 
rise  up  in  funereal  procession,  dead  yet  how  living ! 

And  what  a  noble  tongue,  that  idiom  of  Castille  :  Roman  and  still 
Spanish !  Neither  Goth  nor  Arab  has  permanently  disfigured  it. 
Cervantes,  Lopez,  Calderon,  the  songs  and  madrigals  and  coplas  of 
Spain — the  best  of  translations  can  reproduce  but  very  imperfectly 
the  national  spirit,  the  idiosyncratic  impress,  the  native  charm  of 
form  and  expression  that  distinguish  them,  and  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  breath  of  their  substance.  The  sensuousness  of  the  Spaniard, 
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his  mirth,  and  austere  dignity ;  his  reckless,  fiery,  ferine  spirit ;  his 
witless  valiancy  and  his  valiant  wit ;  the  polarity  of  the  two  emotions 
which  guide  and  inspire  him,  love  and  hatred ;  his  romantic  chivalry, 
passion,  fatalism,  and  improvidence ;  his  bravura,  adoration  of 
dance  and  song,  and  of  women  ;  his  ignorance,  superstition,  simplicity, 
impulsiveness — fret  the  language  of  Spain,  and  you  may  run  over 
the  whole  diatonic  chord  of  Spanish  history,  life,  emotions,  idosyn- 
crasies,  passions,  failings,  and  weaknesses,  and  you  will  understand 
the  Spaniard  and  you  will  love  and  pity  Spain. 

Listen  to  the  sonorous  assonance  of  Calderon  and  Lopez  on  the 
Spanish  stage.  Or  at  any  Spanish  dinner  table  in  any  tavern  in 
the  country,  mark  the  impassioned  arguments,  the  dialectical  skill, 
the  torrential  flow  of  language,  the  ingenuity  displayed.  In  the  very 
omnibuses  you  may  hear  as  much  eloquence  as .  on  any  '  big '  night 
at  Westminster  or  in  the  German  Reichstag.  Even  the  beggars,  cut- 
purses,  larrikins,  *  hempen  homespuns  '  on  the  hill  sides,  have  mother 
wit  in  Spain.  All  Spaniards  can  talk.  To  have  a  prickling,  salty 
speech — muy  salado,  they  call  it — is  as  much  prized  in  Spain  as 
athletic  success  is  with  us.  And  when  a  flower  girl  from  Cadiz  or 
Valencia  offers  you  roses  in  that  lisping,  liquid  speech  peculiar  to  the 
south,  you  must  indeed  be  possessed  of  much  '  stuff  of  the  conscience  ' 
if  you  can  resist  the  charm  of  so  euphonic  an  appeal. 

And  the  incident  of  the  girl  and  the  beggar  seemed  typical  of 
modern  Spain.  The  squalid  misery  of  the  mendicant — so  common 
a  sight  in  Spain,  so  characteristic  of  the  picturesqueness  and  indigence 
of  old  and  Catholic  Castille.  The  face  of  the  mother  (comparatively 
a  young  woman)  at  the  girl's  side,  furrowed  and  streaked  with  pre- 
mature age — Alas,  the  pitiless  sun  sears  rapidly  in  Spain.  The  men 
all  chatting,  smoking  and  supremely  indifferent.  And  then  the 
beauty  of  the  girl.  Unhappy  Spain,  yet  like  that  young  thing,  radiant 
in  the  flush  of  youth,  how  ineffably  happy  and  beautiful  too  ! 

For  Spain  is  both  happy  and  beautiful.  There  are  no  flowers 
more  luxuriant  and  aromatic  than  those  of  Andalusia ;  there  is  no 
song  more  plaintive  or  more  poignantly  passionate  than  that  of  Spain, 
nor  love  more  ardent,  nor  dance  so  exquisitely  rhythmical  or  majestic. 
The  soul  of  Spain  is  the  joy  of  life,  its  life  the  sun.  All  through  the 
summer  months  its  torrid  rays  bleach  and  parch  the  soil,  sapping  all 
human  initiative  and  endeavour,  enforcing  idleness,  waking  the 
passions  and  the  love  of  man.  Irresistible,  fructifying,  sterilising 
sun:  the  individual  rejoices  in  it,  but  the  nation  succumbs.  That  is 
why  there  is  so  little  strenuousness  in  Spain :  why  there  is  so  much 
happiness  and  so  little  regret. 

It  is  a  great  joy,  albeit  a  great  disaster  too,  that  sun  of  Spain. 
The  generosity  and  soberness  of  the  Spaniard  are  due  to  it,  as  are  his 
splendid  pride,  his  dignity,  his  feeling  for  colour,  movement,  art  and 
atmosphere,  his  simplicity,  gentleness,  and  self-content.  There  are 
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no  problems,  conundrums,  '  questions '  in  Spain,  which  seems  to  be 
in  a  continual  state  of  spring  eclosion.  But  it  softens  the  fibre  of  his 
mind,  and  the  thew  and  sinew  of  the  national  endeavour.  It  unfits 
the  Spaniard  for  the  battle  of  modern  life ;  makes  him  laggard  of 
'  despatch ' — and  time,  said  Bacon,  is  the  measure  of  business,  as 
money  is  of  wares.  And  so,  as  if  superior  to  the  march  of  time  and 
progress,  like  a  sage  in  his  meditations,  the  Spaniard  laughs  at  dull 
care  and  husbandry,  at  the  hour,  at  the  future,  at  himself,  yet  no 
prouder  mortal  lives,  no  happier  nature,  no  more  charming  a  com- 
panion. 

Stolz  will  icli  den  Spanier,  said  Schiller's  Philip — there  is  no  pride  or 
dignity  more  noble.  You  may  see  to-day  in  any  church  portal  in  Spain 
the  sombre  dignity  of  expression  immortalised  in  the  portraits  of 
Velasquez  ;  the  sinister  cast  of  countenance  of  Philip  the  Second  ;  the 
nose  and  proud  bearing  of  a  Roman  centurion.  In  the  Basque 
provinces  the  dignity  and  pride  of  the  peasantry  are  reflected  in  the 
graceful  carriage  and  symmetry  of  movement  for  which  the  men  of  that 
coast  and  the  girls  carrying  pitchers  on  their  heads  are  justly  celebrated. 
There  is  no  trace  of  awkwardness  in  a  Spanish  peasant,  on  whose 
features  is  stamped  the  pride  of  Borne,  who  will  talk  to  you  with  the 
ease  and  volubility  of  a  Spanish  courtier.  It  is  a  noble  stock.  Though 
to-day  the  glory  of  Spain  has  departed,  and  the  modern  Spaniard 
favours  a  Western  '  bowler,'  and  the  women  wear  Parisian  hats,  the 
national  type  of  Spain  persists  with  all  its  dignity  and  characteristics. 
Living  types  of  Murillo's  street  urchins  may  be  seen  in  any  Spanish 
village.  A  group  huddled  together  in  some  shady  retreat ;  brown, 
chubby,  curly-headed,  merry  little  rascals,  lunching  off  a  water  melon 
picked  up  in  the  market ;  happy  as  princes  in  their  hempen  rags,  and 
with  their  meagre  morsel.  Or  you  may  see  the  sunny  side  of  Spain 
as  Goya  painted  it.  A  dance  in  the  open  square,  a  bridal  feast,  a  bull- 
fighters' carousal,  a  brawl,  an  elopement ;  the  apparel  is  less  gaudy 
to-day,  but  the  sun  and  the  types  and  the  spirit  are  the  same.  That 
brawny  Picador  with  his  wide-brimmed  sombrero,  his  swarthy  coun- 
tenance, aquiline  nose  and  raven  locks,  he  looks  for  all  the  world  like 
a  Roman  gladiator.  The  lad  at  his  side,  with  his  finely  chiselled 
features,  might  have  waited  on  Poppaea.  And  that  young  girl  in  her 
white  lace  mantilla,  and  the  red  roses  in  her  warm  black  hair — such 
a  one  Goya  would  have  delighted  to  portray  as  she  stands  there  with 
her  delicate  head  defiantly  thrown  back,  her  lustrous  eyes  aglow 
with  mischief,  that  graceful  line  of  figure,  and  those  pursed  and 
pouting  lips.  For  Spain  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  the  women. 

And  what  women  more  adorable  than  those  of  Spain,  so  proud, 
so  simple,  so  radiantly  feminine  ?  As  a  type  the  Spanish  woman 
of  the  South  is  unique.  '  L'Andalouse,'  who  does  not  know  Musset's 
tribute  to  her  ?  She  is  small  and  slender,  exquisitely  proportioned, 
with  tiny,  but  beautifully  shaped,  hands  and  feet.  Her  head,  poised 
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proudly  on  a  torso  of  classical  symmetry,  is  small,  and  her  hair  is 
black  and  crisp,  of  the  blueish  tint  peculiar  to  the  raven.  Her  face 
is  oval — such  as  Kuskin  admired — finely  chiselled,  frank  and  childish  ; 
her  lips  are  full,  red,  and  pouting ;  and  her  nose  is  slightly  aquiline 
with  nervous,  quivering  nostrils.  Her  eyes  are  the  mirror  of  her 
soul ;  almond  shaped,  somewhat  like  a  Circassian  woman's,  dark, 
lustrous,  pensive,  and  passionate ;  now  flashing  open  like  globes  of 
fire,  now  dreamily  closing  as  if  in  sadness.  Her  laughter  is  ever  on 
the  surface,  merry,  rippling,  infectious,  but  her  tears  are  never  far 
distant,  too.  Her  grace  of  carriage  and  deportment  is  the  glory  of 
her  race.  In  her  white  lace  shawl,  and  the  flowers  of  Spain  in  her 
hair,  she  is  quite  irresistible,  yet  no  prouder  creature  exists,  nor  less 
coquettish  a  nature.  Her  love  consumes  her,  and  she  would  no  more 
smoke  a  cigarette  than  she  would  play  hockey  or  golf.  She  is  simple 
as  a  bird,  wayward  and  captious  as  a  child ;  sincere,  for  she  does  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  insincere.  If  she  cannot  read  or  write  much, 
she  can  dance  as  no  other  woman  can.  When  she  loves  she  will  die- 
for  you ;  but  when  she  hates  she  will  slay  you  with  a  glance  as  keen 
as  any  dagger. 

The  Spanish  woman  has  no  Greek.  She  blooms  and  withers  like 
a  wild  flower.  At  an  age  when  most  girls  in  England  are  in  the  school- 
room the  Spanish  girl  is  already  a  woman.  From  childhood  upwards 
she  possesses  a  novio,  or  suitor  for  her  hand.  It  is  a  .Spanish  institu- 
tion. The  hidalgo  courts  his  Dulcinea  to-day  as  he  did  of  old ;  with 
twang  of  guitar,  singing  or  sighing  to  his  novia-elect  under  latticed 
window  or  more  favourable  balcony,  or  whispering  softly  to  her  as 
she  rises  from  mass,  or  cooing  gently  behind  her  as  she  walks  abroad. 
But  she  is  ever  demure,  coy,  and  elusive.  One  day  she  permits 
her  shadow  to  be  seen  at  the  window ;  anon  a  finger  arrests  and 
enthrals  her  lover's  gaze  ;  sometimes  she  shows  herself  for  a  fleeting 
moment,  but  when  she  stays  quietly  at  the  trysting  place,  then  the 
lover's  gage  is  won.  And  so  every  boy  in  Spain  has  some  fond 
one  to  meet  and  woo.  The  parents  know  it ;  everybody  knows  it ; 
and  all  approve  it  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  No 
need  for  missives — who  wants  to  write  in  Spain  ?  The  fan,  the 
manton,  the  capa,  and  the  glance  are  the  instruments  of  courtship, 
and  very  potent  they  are  too  in  the  land  of  sun  and  chivalry.  Kisses 
are  no  cheap  commodities  in  Spain.  No  love  so  proud  as  a  Spanish 
girl's.  No  courting  more  ardent  or  assiduous  than  a  young  Spaniard's. 

Oriental  usage  with  regard  to  women  still  prevails  in  Spain,  where 
there  are  no  suffragettes,  and  no  problems  of  sex.  Even  in  society 
in  Madrid  men  do  not  pay  afternoon  calls  on  married  women,  the 
chief  form  of  entertainment  being  the  evening  party,  or  tertulia.  The 
jealousy  of  Spaniards  of  both  sexes  is  notorious.  The  Eastern  habit 
of  secluding  their  women  is  still  prevalent  among  most  Spaniards. 
Hence  the  illiteracy  of  the  women,  the  tiresome  formality  of  Spanish 
functions,  the  conventionality  of  society  manners.  Occasionally  an 
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American  lady  in  the  diplomatic  *  set '  tears  down  the  barriers  of 
convention,  and  astounds  *  society '  by  her  western  ways ;  but 
Spanish  women  regard  the  innovation  as  we  would  the  capers  of  a 
circus  horse  in  Rotten  Row,  and  you  may  live  years  in  Spain  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  a  Spaniard  before  he  invites  you  to  meet 
his  wife.  You  may  catch  more  butterflies  in  an  afternoon  than 
obtain  even  a  sight  of  the  faces  of  the  women  whose  husbands  you 
meet  daily  in  the  course  of  a  whole  year's  acquaintance. 

But  in  dancing  the  Spanish  woman  is  queen  of  her  sex.  To  see 
the  real  thing  you  must  get  hold  of  a  gipsy  band,  or  visit  some  humble 
dancing  place  in  Sevilla  or  in  the  south.  There  is  no  dancing  in  the 
world  so  poetic,  passionate,  suggestive,  or  graceful.  Spain  is  the  true 
home  of  the  dance.  There  are  the  jota  of  Aragon,  with  its  fine  abandon 
yet  stately  time  ;  the  tango,  resembling  the  danse  du  ventre,  of  Moorish 
Spain — the  dance  of  gesture  and  suggestion ;  the  graceful  cachuca, 
with  its  cheironomic  play  of  head  and  arms ;  the  jaleo  de  Jerez, 
which  gipsies  dance  in  whirling  fantastic  measure  ;  the  quaint  dances 
of  the  Basque  provinces,  and  scores  of  minor  local  dances  more  or 
less  alike  peculiar  to  different  localities.  But  the  great  dances  are 
the  Bolero,  the  Seguidilla,  the  Chacona,  and  the  Fandango  of  the  south. 
These  dances  are  the  soul  and  epitome  of  Spain.  In  all  of  them 
prose-gesture — the  mystery  of  true  dancing — plays  an  important  part ; 
in  all  of  them  the  poetry  of  love  and  motion  is  exhibited  with  extra- 
ordinary subtlety  and  expression. 

The  dancers  sit  grouped  around  the  platform.  Suddenly  the 
guitars  intone  the  opening  bars,  and  the  dancing  couple,  like  two 
young  fauns,  surge  up  from  their  seats.  The  music  is  wild,  exotic, 
strange,  ecstatic  ;  now  falling  in  weird  cadence,  spasmodic,  throbbing, 
intoxicating,  now  exquisitely  rhythmical,  soft,  languorous,  disquiet- 
ing. Guitars  ring  out  the  voluptuous  measure,  which  is  punctuated 
by  the  crack  of  fingers  and  castanets,  the  taconeos  or  rapping  of  the 
heels  of  the  dancers,  the  OUs  shouted  encouragingly  by  the  onlookers, 
and  the  hollow  beat  of  the  thumb  on  the  drum  of  the  guitars.  Mock- 
ing, entreating,  repulsing,  pursuing,  the  girl  encourages  and  escapes 
her  partner.  Wilder  grows  the  measure,  the  ecstasy  of  the  movement 
electrifies  all.  The  bodies  of  the  dancers  seem  part  of  the  music  ; 
now  marking  voluptuously  the  symphonic  lines,  curves,  flexion, 
modulation,  and  pauses  of  the  dance,  now  swaying  like  willows  bent 
before  the  wind  to  the  seductive  rhythm  of  harmonic  movement ; 
now  erect,  triumphant,  defiant  in  superb  conceit ;  now  as  if  sighing 
in  the  fugitive  mystery  of  a  deep  caress.  In  a  mirage  of  sensuous 
colour,  music,  motion,  and  mimicry  the  measure  whirls  along  in 
rapid,  rapturous  time.  The  eyes  of  the  girl  flash  and  droop  harmoni- 
ously to  the  effect.  Her  teeth  are  white  as  ivory,  and  her  radiant 
smile  glitters  like  the  spangle  in  her  clothes.  Suddenly  the  music 
ceases.  Motionless  the  two  dancers  stand  in  statuesque  poses  of 
exquisite  grace  and  suggestiveness,  then  again  the  guitars  and  castanets 
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strike  up,  and  quivering  with  animation  the  two  dancers  leap  into  the 
measure.  Ole  !  There  are  no  dancers  like  the  girls  of  Southern  Spain. 
No  other  dances  are  so  truly  grand  and  so  supremely  beautiful. 

What  football  is  to  us,  bull-fighting  is  to  the  Spaniards  ;  it  is  part 
of  the  national  life.  As  a  sport  it  is,  admittedly,  both  cruel  and 
degrading ;  indefensible  from  whatever  human  standpoint  viewed, 
barbarous,  horrible,  revolting.  The  contest  between  man  and  beast, 
it  shows  the  triumphal  cunning  of  man  over  the  brainless  savagery  of 
animal  force  ;  but  as  a  pure  spectacle  it  is  unique.  A  good  bull-fight  is 
indeed  a  wonderful  sight,  the  last  surviving  relic  of  the  mediseval  age, 
the  only  great  spectacle  of  modern  times.  Sunday  is  the  great  day  for 
the  Spaniards,  and  when  the  hour  comes  round  the  whole  city  is  astir. 
To  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  or  bull  ring,  everybody  is  bent.  The  women 
are  all  attired  in  the  national  costume,  in  the  picturesque  shawls  of 
Manila  and  with  flowers  in  their  hair,  and  it  is  the  fashion  to  drive  to 
the  Plaza  at  full  gallop.  An  infectious  quiver  is  in  the  air.  Coaches, 
waggonettes,  chars-a-bancs  drawn  by  six  to  ten  mules,  victorias, 
vehicles  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  dash  through  the  streets  in  mad  career 
to  the  '  Ring  '  situated  outside  the  city,  amid  an  incessant  cracking  of 
whips,  and  shouts  and  exhortations  from  the  drivers,  who  one  and  all 
indulge  in  frenzied  racing.  The  opening  scene  is  intensely  impressive. 
Round  the  vast  arena  the  spectators  sit,  as  whilom  in  the  Coliseum  ; 
the  sun  beats  fiercely  down  ;  boys  selling  water  call  out  in  monotonous 
tones,  '  Agua  ' ;  there  is  a  rustle  of  silk,  a  click  of  fans,  a  babel  of 
voices  ;  the  air  seems  charged  with  electricity.  The  President  takes 
his  seat,  the  music  plays,  and  the  toreros  file  in  procession  through  the 
ring.  On  they  come  with  that  superb  swing  affected  by  their  class  ; 
the  espadas  (the  men  who  actually  kill  the  bull)  first,  followed  by  the 
Banderilleros,  the  Picadores  in  armour  on  their  horses,  and  the  Chulos, 
or  grooms  of  the  ring,  who  attend  to  the  removal  and  despatch  of  the 
horses.  The  crowd  yells  with  delight.  Then  the  heralds,  mounted 
on  magnificent  horses,  salute  the  President ;  at  the  other  end  a  door 
is  opened,  and  the  bull,  enraged  and  dazzled  by  the  light  and  noise, 
bursts  into  the  arena. 

A  more  savage  or  powerful  beast  does  not  exist.  El  Toro — how 
Spaniards  love  him !  He  is  a  symbol,  part  of  the  national  character, 
so  aptly  typified  in  the  gay  colouring  of  the  Spanish  flag,  the  red 
like  blood  and  the  sunny  yellow.  Blindly  the  infuriated  animal 
rushes  at  a  Picador,  sometimes  crashing  both  horse  and  rider  com- 
pletely over  backwards  to  the  ground  in  furious  encounter,  and,  if 
he  is  a  '  good  '  bull,  killing  some  half-dozen  horses  in  as  many  charges. 
Like  the  Romans  of  old,  the  public  never  tires  of  blood.  And  when 
sufficient  horses  have  been  killed — the  disabled  animals  are  des- 
patched by  the  chulos  with  a  stab  administered  behind  the  ears  with 
the  puntilla,  an  instrument  which  in  skilled  hands  mercifully  causes 
instantaneous  death — the  Banderilleros  decorate  the  neck  of  the  bull 
with  their  gaily  coloured  weapons,  and  then  the  e$pada  advances  alone 
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to  the  fight.  The  great  stroke  is  to  await  the  onrush  of  the  bull. 
Motionless  the  bull-fighter  stands  with  sword  outstretched,  the  bull 
charges,  the  horns  seem  already  buried  in  the  man's  body — suddenly 
the  bull  drops  on  one  knee,  shakes  his  head  proudly  as  if  in  defiance, 
rolls  over,  and  dies.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight.  The  pandemonium 
that  follows  defies  description.  Fans,  jewellery,  hats,  gloves,  sticks, 
money,  anything  and  everything  are  hurled  into  the  arena  amid  yells 
and  plaudits  and  the  screech  of  whistles.  Accidents  to  bull-fighters 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  hero  of 
many  fights  swing  into  the  chapel  attached  to  the  ring  just  before 
entering  the  arena  and  kneel  before  the  effigy  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
suppliant  devotion — an  act  which  no  torero  would  ever  omit. 

Though  the  spectacle  is  always  brutal,  there  are  moments  in  it  of 
fearful  and  magnificent  grandeur.  Such  are  the  panoramic  majesty 
of  the  scene  ;  the  death  of  the  bull ;  the  superb  grace,  courage,  and 
skill  of  man  in  contradistinction  to  the  strength,  speed,  and  savagery 
of  the  bull.  It  is  useless  to  expostulate  with  Spaniards  about  the 
cruelty  it  involves.  As  a  priest  once  said  to  me  :  '  Animals  have  no 
souls.'  And  beyond  that  it  is  impossible  to  get.  Bull-fighting  is  the 
national  pastime.  Boys  play  at  it  in  the  gutters,  and  there  are  bull- 
fights for  amateurs  all  over  the  country  at  which  only  two-year-old 
bulls  are  used,  and  young  and  old  descend  into  the  arena.  Astounding 
is  the  enthusiasm  for  bull-fights,  nor  does  the  Church  ever  raise  its 
voice  to  check  or  stop  them. 

Interesting,  too,  is  the  psychology  of  bulls.  When  herded  together 
they  are  docile  enough,  and  it  is  a  picturesque  sight  to  see  the  bulls 
brought  into  the  paddock,  prior  to  the  fight,  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  when  all  are  sleeping.  A  cow,  trained  to  the  business,  with  a 
bell  round  her  neck,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  bulls  follow  quietly 
behind  her.  In  the  plains  where  the  bulls  are  reared,  men  on  horses 
manage  them  quite  easily  so  long  as  they  are  massed  together.  Three 
bulls  in  the  ring  together  would  be  useless  for  a  fight,  but  each  bull 
separately  will  fight  to  the  death.  Bulls  literally  see  red.  Were  it 
not  that  a  bull  will  always  dash  at  anything  red  the  men  in  the  ring 
would  have  no  chance  whatever.  Occasionally  bulls  have  what  is 
called  the  '  evil  eye,'  and  remain  indifferent  to  the  red  capa  extended 
to  them,  and  then  the  list  of  casualties  is  generally  high.  Sometimes 
a  bull,  which  has  shown  prodigious  power  and  fight,  is  pardoned  by 
the  populace.  A  cow,  kept  for  the  purpose,  is  then  sent  into  the 
arena,  and  at  sight  of  her  the  bull  forgets  man  and  the  fury  of  the 
battle  and  gently  trots  behind  to  the  paddock,  as  meek  as  any  heifer. 
Many  are  the  curiosities  about  bulls,  which  sometimes  refuse  to  attack 
a  particular  horse,  and  when  a  man  is  down,  motionless,  disdain  even 
to  paw  him.  Some  bulls  make  instinctively  for  one  man,  and  will 
chase  him  all  round  the  ring,  leaping  the  barrier  if  he  vaults  over  it, 
and  if  he  falls  will  kneel  upon  his  body  and  gore  him  to  shreds.  There 
is  no  mercy  in  bulls,  and  none  is  shown  to  them. 
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The  essence  of  Spain  is  its  unfading  old  age.  Like  a  mulberry 
tree  in  a  modern  garden  it  blooms  in  picturesque  profusion  and  seclu- 
sion ;  unchanged,  unchangeable.  The  contrast  of  the  ever-youthful 
sun  with  its  glow  of  life  and  colour  beating  down  so  radiantly  upon  the 
mediaeval  actuality  of  modern  Spain  suggests  somewhat  the  same 
emotions  that  one  feels  on  seeing  the  great  work  of  an  old  master, 
with  its  mellow  tones,  poetry,  repose,  yet  eternal  freshness.  Spain  is 
Catholic  to  the  core.  No  religious  upheaval  has  devastated  the 
country,  which  stands  with  its  old  churches,  monuments,  saints, 
effigies,  shrines,  miracles,  ecclesiastical  dogmas,  usages,  powers  and 
perquisites  as  in  the  days  of  the  Inquisition.  Deep  down  in  the  root 
beliefs  of  the  people  the  dogma  of  Catholicism  persists  ;  the  candle  of 
faith  has  never  gone  out ;  the  Church  is  still  supreme.  As  of  old, 
pilgrims  wander  to  the  Holy  City ;  witchcraft  is  widely  believed  in ; 
all  kneel  to  and  worship  the  Virgin  of  Pilar.  The  masonry  of  Spain  is 
old,  as  are  its  atmosphere,  art,  life,  and  intellect.  Mysterious,  serene 
in  the  intensity  and  dignity  of  age,  Spain  is  the  home  of  perpetual 
youth,  of  dreams,  and  forgetfulness.  And  life  is  easy  as  in  a  fairy 
tale.  I  once  put  up  at  the  house  of  the  local  priest  in  a  remote  village 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Guadarrama,  and  was  surprised  to  see  at  the 
sacerdotal  table  a  young  woman  and  a  small  boy.  Mine  host  explained. 
'  It  is  a  lonely  spot  up  here,'  said  he,  '  and  the  winter  nights  are  very 
cold.'  And  we  emptied  our  glasses  to  the  good  Padre's  household. 

But  the  real  Bible  of  Spain  is  the  book  of  Cervantes.  What 
Spaniard  who  is  not  steeped  in  that  glorious  prose  and  saturated  with 
its  spirit  of  '  picaresque '  romance  ?  Spaniards  will  quote  whole 
pages  from  that  fount  of  wit  and  wisdom  with  an  eloquence  worthy 
of  the  bard  himself.  The  very  peasants  smile  if  you  talk  of  Don 
Quixote,  who  still  incarnates  the  soul  of  Spain.  And  if  the  knight  of 
La  Mancha  were  to  step  down  to-day  from  his  pedestal  of  immortality 
he  would  find  Spain  and  his  countrymen  much  the  same  as  they  were 
when  he  first  sallied  forth  on  his  quest  of  grace. 

And  yet  not  quite  the  same  either.  Little  by  little  the  modern 
spirit  is  permeating  the  surface  of  ancient  Spain.  The  war  with 
America,  the  loss  of  the  Colonies,  Socialism,  alien  industry  and  ideas, 
example  and  the  hard  lesson  of  disaster  are  inculcating  the  modern 
spirit  into  the  people,  and  with  the  new  spirit  there  is  hope  of  recovery. 
In  the  last  five  years  a  perceptible  change  has  come  over  the  country, 
which  has  begun  to  bear  forth  fruit  of  promise.  The  people  seem  to  be 
taking  measure  of  themselves,  and  stock  of  their  possibilities.  An 
era  of  retrenchment,  progress,  reform,  and  even  creation  has  opened, 
and  to  the  young  King  all  look  for  guidance.  After  centuries  of  feud 
and  estrangement  England  and  Spain  are  again  united.  It  is  an 
inspiring  reflection.  Espana  !  beauteous,  improvident  Spain — of  thy 
joys  we  sing. 

AUSTIN  HARRISON. 
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THE  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
recorded  in  history.  At  this  time  the  Iberian  throne  was  occupied 
by  Roderick,  who  had  deposed  and  murdered  Witiza.  The  Gothic 
kings  had  killed  industrial  activity  by  vexatious  and  grinding  im- 
posts ;  there  was  no  commerce  or  manufacture  to  engage  the  minds 
or  develop  the  resources  of  the  people.  Cultivation  was  in  the  hands 
either  of  serfs,  tied  to  the  soil,  or  of  miserable  herds  of  slaves  who 
served  under  the  lashes  of  pitiless  overseers,  as  was  the  case  in  later 
times  on  the  plantations  of  North  America.  The  Jews,  who  had 
settled  in  large  numbers  in  the  Peninsula,  were  the  victims  of  frequent 
and  ruthless  persecutions. 

Saracenic  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a 
tolerant  government,  and  many  Spaniards,  Jew  and  Christian,  found 
refuge  there  from  the  oppressive  rule  of  their  kings  and  bishops. 
Julian,  the  Governor  of  Ceuta,  smarting  under  a  cruel  wrong  inflicted 
on  him  by  Roderick,  in  the  person  of  his  daughter  Florinda,  joined 
in  the  appeal  of  the  Spanish  refugees  to  the  Saracenic  viceroy  to 
liberate  Spain  from  the  hated  yoke  of  the  usurper.  In  answer  to  their 
prayers  Musa  bin  Nusair,  who  then  ruled  over  the  vast  dependency 
of  the  Caliph,  despatched  the  memorable  expedition  under  Tarik, 
which  opened  up  a  new  page  in  the  annals  of  Spain.1  The  battle  of 
Medina  Sidonia  *  decided  the  fate  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  The 
Gothic  host  was  completely  routed,  and  Roderick  was  drowned  in 
the  waters  of  the  Guadalete.  City  after  city  opened  its  gates  to  the 
Saracens,  and  in  less  than  two  years  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula 
as  far  as  the  Pyrenees  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  Caliph  of 
Damascus. 

The  Arab  conquest  was  unattended  with  any  of  the  consequences 
which  usually  accompany  a  foreign  invasion.  There  was  no  molesta- 
tion of  inoffensive  citizens,  no  insult  to  women,  no  spoliation  of  private 
property  ;  whilst  the  economic  revolution  it  effected  has  few  parallels. 
It  emancipated  the  serfs  and  slaves  from  the  cruel  bondage  under 

1  Tdrik  landed  at  the  spot  which  now  bears    his  name,  •  Gibraltar '— Jabl  (u) 
,  the  Eock  of  T&rik. 

2  19th  of  July,  711  A.C. 
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which  they  had  so  long  laboured  ;  it  relieved  the  industrial  classes 
from  the  heavy  burdens  which  had  hitherto  ground  them  down.  It 
swept  away  the  intolerable  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and 
made  all  the  Caliph's  subjects  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  A  just 
and  equitable  system  of  taxation  revived  industry  and  fostered  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  manufacture.  Moslem  and  non-Moslem 
alike  were  subject  to  the  land-tax,  which  was  regulated  by  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  Besides  the  land-tax  the  Moslems 
paid  the  tithes,  and  the  non-Moslems  the  test-tax,  from  which, 
however,  certain  classes  of  persons  were  wholly  exempt — women  and 
children,  people  leading  monastic  lives,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the 
lame.  It  varied  with  the  means  of  the  payer,  was  light  in  its 
incidence,  and  was  never  a  burden,  as  it  was  realised  by  monthly 
instalments. 

Under  the  Saracenic  rule  the  persecuted  Jew  breathed  again. 
He  obtained  the  right  to  follow  his  religion  without  interference, 
and  to  pursue  his  avocations  without  hindrance.  As  merchants, 
scholars,  and  savants  the  Jews  soon  became  important  members  of  the 
empire.  Arab  rule  made  the  existence  of  a  Maimonides  possible  in 
Spain.  The  Christians  were  secured  in  the  unmolested  enjoyment 
of  their  faith  and  laws.  Special  rights  and  immunities  were  granted 
to  such  of  the  cities  as  had  offered  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  con- 
querors, and  these  rights  became  in  later  times  the,  source  of  their 
prosperity. 

The  task  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  can  be  compared  only  with 
that  England  has  in  view  in  India.  But  when  we  consider  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two  countries,  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  two 
peoples,  and  the  time  they  each  had  for  organisation,  the  Arabs'  work 
will  be  recognised  to  have  been  far  more  arduous.  Toleration,  justice, 
and  sympathy  enabled  the  Arabs  to  achieve  in  Spain  results  which 
have  evoked  the  wonder  of  successive  historians. 

The  character  of  a  government,  whether  it  is  liberal,  tolerant, 
and  just,  is  the  best  index  to  the  development  of  the  nation  which 
it  represents.  Judged  by  this  standard,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
Moderns  of  Spain  were  in  their  civilisation  not  behind  any  of  the 
civilised  nations  of  modern  times.  The  Christians  themselves  pre- 
ferred the  mild  and  tolerant  rule  of  the  Saracen  to  the  grinding  tyranny 
of  the  Goth  or  Frank,  and  after  the  first  shock  of  alarm  flocked  back 
to  their  towns  and  villages.  Even  the  priests  were  not  discontented 
with  the  change. 

Like  the  word  '  English,'  which  in  its  comprehensive  sense  in- 
cludes the  Scotch  and  Irish,  the  expression  '  Saracen '  comprehends 
all  the  Moslem  races  subject  to  the  Caliphate  who  had  adopted  the 
Arabic  language  or  had  assimilated  Arabian  civilisation.  The  Saracen 
colonists  were  thus  composed  of  the  divers  nationalities  which  formed 
the  commonwealth  of  Islam.  Among  these  the  Arabs  constituted 
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the  dominant  and  ruling  class — the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Moslem 
nation. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Iberian  Peninsula  remained  a  sub- 
ordinate province  of  the  great  Arab  Empire.  A  remote  dependency, 
however  important,  ruled  from  a  distant  seat  of  government,  suffers 
from  many  disadvantages.  Its  interests  are  apt  to  be  sacrificed  or 
subordinated  to  considerations  depending  on  the  immediate  policy 
of  the  central  power,  and  efficiency  and  merit  give  way  to  favouritism. 
That  was  the  case  with  Spain  whilst  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Caliphate 
of  Damascus.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  well-being  of  the 
people  or  the  cause  of  efficient  administration  was  by  any  means 
neglected.  At  the  very  outset  a  Diwan  or  Council  was  appointed  for 
adapting  the  laws  of  Islam  to  the  requirements  and  needs  of  the 
Caliph's  new  subjects. 

A  few  years  later  a  census  was  taken  of  all  the  races  and  creeds, 
and  a  complete  cadastral  survey  was  made.  The  assessment  was 
revised,  new  magistrates  were  appointed,  new  bridges  and  roads  were 
built,  the  old  were  repaired,  and  numbers  of  schools  were  opened. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
Western  Asia  was  the  scene  of  a  great  revolution,  the  effects  of  which 
were  far-reaching.  The  first  Arab  government  was  republican.  The 
Ommeyades  overthrew  it  and  established  in  its  place  an  autocratic 
empire.  Racial  pride  and  racial  exclusiveness  bore  under  these 
monarchs  their  usual  fruit ;  they  alienated  from  the  ruling  classes  the 
sympathies  of  the  subject  races,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  downfall 
of  the  dynasty.  In  the  year  756  A.C.  a  scion  of  this  ill-fated  family 
escaped  into  Andalusia  and  there  founded  the  empire  which  gave  that 
country  her  period  of  greatest  prosperity — for  unquestionably  the 
happiest  time  Spain  has  ever  enjoyed  was  under  the  Ommeyade 
sovereigns  of  Cordova. 

The  culture  and  prosperity  attained  by  the  Spanish  Empire  under 
the  Ommeyades  can  be  judged  by  the  condition  of  Spain  under  the 
eighth  sovereign  of  this  house,  surnamed  an-Nasir,  the  ablest  and 
most  gifted  of  all  the  monarchs  who  have  ever  ruled  over  that  country. 
In  the  accounts  of  Ibn  Haukal,  the  famous  geographer,  who  travelled 
about  this  time  in  Andalusia,  we  possess  an  interesting  contem- 
poraneous record.  Ibn  Haukal  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  bene- 
ficence of  Nasir's  rule,  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  police  organisation, 
of  the  perfect  security  with  which  the  stranger  and  trader  could 
travel  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts,  and  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
agriculture. 

All  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  an-Nasir's  reign  prove  the 
wonderful  impetus  he  gave  to  the  economic  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  Spain.  He  consolidated  the  different  creeds  and  races  into 
a  homogeneous  nation,  and  made  absolute  equality  the  guiding  spirit 
of  his  government.  '  But  what  excites  the  admiration  and  wonder- 
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ment  of  the  student  of  this  glorious  reign,'  says  Dozy,  'is  less  the 
work  than  the  workman.'  And  he  goes  on  to  add  :  '  This  sagacious 
man,  who  centralised,  who  formed  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  that 
of  the  monarchy,  who,  by  his  alliances,  established  a  kind  of  political 
equilibrium,  who  in  his  large  tolerance  called  to  his  counsels  men  of 
every  religion,  is  essentially  a  king  of  modern  times  rather  than  a 
ruler  of  the  Middle  Ages.' 

Under  Hakam,  Nasir's  son  and  successor,  who  was  equally  far- 
sighted,  Spain  continued  in  the  path  of  development  and  progress. 
A  lavish  liberality  was  extended  to  all  forms  of  learning  and  arts ; 
and  scholars  and  scientists  belonging  to  every  country  or  creed  were 
welcomed  to  Cordova.  Commerce  and  industry  prospered  under  him  ; 
and  manufacture  of  all  kinds  was  promoted  by  a  wise  and  discriminate 
patronage. 

To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  development  of  a  nation  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  idea  of  its  system  of  government  and  the 
machinery  by  which  it  is  conducted,  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  social  and  intellectual  state  of  the  people.  In 
dealing,  therefore,  with  the  subject  of  Saracenic  civilisation  in  Spain, 
all  these  aspects  require  investigation.  The  difficulties  which  usually 
attend  the  task  of  ruling  people  professing  different  faiths — although 
inhabiting  the  same  soil — of  which  modern  India  furnishes  a  mild 
and  modern  Turkey  a  bitter  example,  were  aggravated  in  Andalusia 
by  acute  racial  rivalries.  The  subjects  of  the  Cordovan  rhonarchs  not 
only  professed  three  different  creeds,  Islam,  Christianity,  and  Judaism, 
but  the  Moslems  themselves  belonged  to  three  distinct  nationalities — 
Arab,  Spanish,  and  Berber.  Naturally  the  Spaniards  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  A  large  number  of  the  natives  had  embraced 
Islam — the  serfs  and  slaves  to  obtain  freedom  and  the  blessings  of 
existence,  the  magnates  and  nobles  from  conviction  or  interested 
motives.  These  Spanish  Moslems  were  called  the  biladiun,  literally 
'  natives  of  the  country,'  and  their  relations  to  the  Arabs,  in  spite  of 
their  community  of  religion,  were  marked  by  strong  racial  antipathy, 
which  reminds  us  in  some  degree  of  that  which  existed  between  the 
Austrians  and  Italians  in  Lombardy,  and  which  exists  even  now 
between  Saxon  and  Celt  in  Ireland.  *  The  Arab,  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  considers  himself  the  noblest  of  God's  creation,'  nor  have  the 
democratic  teachings  of  Islam  succeeded  in  effacing  from  his  mind 
that  intense  pride  of  race  which  forms  an  essential  feature  of  his 
character ;  and  wherever  he  has  gone  he  has  carried  with  him  this 
feeling  of  unapproachable  racial  superiority,  which  naturally  excited 
the  hatred  of  the  subject  people.  The  Arab,  again,  was  energetic, 
tolerant,  and  progressive  in.  his  tendencies,  while  the  Spaniard  was 
the  reverse.  The  indigenous  Moslems  were  greatly  under  the  rule  of 
the  faMhs,  or  legists.  These  Moslem  priests,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
remove  the  racial  differences  acid  antipathies,  often  fanned  them  into 
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flame,  and  fomented  risings  against  the  foreign  domination.  The 
intractableness  of  the  Berbers  and  the  tribal  jealousies  of  the  Arabs 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  rulers. 

With  these  discordant  elements  to  work  with,  the  Moslem  Sovereigns 
of  Cordova  organised  a  system  of  government  which,  in  its  wisdom 
and  equity,  its  large-hearted  liberalism  and  tolerance,  its  apprecia- 
tion of  merit  among  the  subjects,  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  colour, 
its  absolute  freedom  from  religious  or  racial  partiali ty,  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  best  political  organisations  of  modern  times. 

The  administrative  machinery  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  Ab- 
basside  Empire  of  Bagdad.  But  in  Spain  we  do  not  hear  of  many 
special  departments  charged  with  special  duties,  like  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Board  of  Government  Grants,  and  many  others  such 
as  existed  in  the  Eastern  Caliphate,  where  the  departmental  organisa- 
tion was  more  complicated  and,  in  the  distribution  and  subordination 
of  work,  more  modern  in  character. 

In  Spain,  as  in  Bagdad,  whilst  the  Sovereign  was  the  supreme 
head,  the  practical  work  of  administration  was  in  the  hands  of 
ministers,  each  department  of  State  being  presided  over  by  a  separate 
officer,  who  was  called  Katib  ud-dawal,  which  may  literally  be  trans- 
lated into  '  Secretary  of  State.'  The  Caliph's  council  was  composed 
partly  of  non- official  members,  who  were  designated  simply  Viziers, 
and  partly  of  the  ministers. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  non-official  members,  for 
the  Caliph  called  to  his  assistance  any  man  whom  he  considered 
useful  to  the  State  by  worth,  learning,  influence,  or  position.  No 
divinity  hedged  round  this  body,  shutting  out  access  to  the  subject 
races.  Usually  the  deliberations  of  the  council  were  presided  over 
by  the  Sovereign  himself  j  in  his  absence  the  Grand  Chamberlain  took 
his  place. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  was  that  of  the  minister 
who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
non-Moslem  subjects  of  the  Caliph.  As  in  the  Eastern  Caliphate, 
the  non-Moslem  communities  had  their  recognised  representatives, 
elected  by  themselves,  who  were  the  channel  of  communication 
between  them  and  the  Government.  But  often  the  Caliph  would 
receive  in  person  deputations  from  his  subjects,  to  ascertain  their 
views  or  hear  their  complaints. 

Municipal  institutions  were  fostered,  and  a  large  measure  of  self- 
government  was  accorded  to  the  cities.  Local  affairs  were  managed 
by  committees  of  prominent  townsmen.  Merchants  had  their  cor- 
porations, presided  over  by  one  of  their  own  body. 

Every  branch  of  public  service,  and  all  offices  of  rank  and  trust, 
were  open  equally  to  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians.  Nor  was  any 
post  or  function,  unless  it  pertained  to  their  religion,  jealously  reserved 
for  people  of  their  own  faith  or  race.  As  in  Turkey  in  the  present 
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day  Christians  and  Jews  were  frequently  employed    as  envoys  to 
foreign  Courts. 

The  departments  of  finance,  foreign  affairs,  administration  of 
justice,  education,  and  the  management,  pay,  and  supervision  of  the 
army  and  navy  formed  the  principal  offices  of  State.  The  super- 
vision of  the  public  accounts  was  in  the  hands  of  a  special  officer. 
The  police  performed  the  same  functions  as  in  modern  times.  The 
city  magistrates — the  Alcaldes — were  charged  with  the  duty  of  trying 
ordinary  police  offences  and  apparently  worked  in  subordination 
to  the  judges  (Kazis). 

The  administrative  machinery  of  the  Arab  Government  was 
afterwards  copied  by  the  Christian  Spaniards,  and  in  later  times 
became  the  model  for  Western  European  States. 

In  Spain  the  head  of  the  fleet  was  designated  Ameer  ul-Ma,  or 
Ameer  ul-Bahr,  '  commander  of  the  sea,'  which  was  corrupted  by 
the  Spaniards  into  'Almirante.'  From  this  comes  the  word  'Admiral.' 
Our  word  '  arsenal '  also  is  derived  from  Dar  us-Sanaa,  the  govern- 
ment factories  where  implements  of  war  were  manufactured.  A 
close  examination  of  Hispano-Moorish  history  will  show  that  the 
Arabs  have  left  their  impress  on  every  department  of  progress  and 
on  every  branch  of  science  and  art. 

Cordova  was  the  seat  of  the  Ommeyade  Government.  The  city 
extended  twenty-four  miles  one  way  and  six  on-  the  other,  and  the 
whole  space  was  occupied  by  houses,  palaces,  mosques  and  gardens 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  (the  Wad  ul-Kdbir, '  the  great  river '). 
'  One  could  travel  for  ten  miles,'  says  an  old  writer,  '  by  the  light  of 
lamps  along  an  uninterrupted  extent  of  buildings.' 

Although  Cordova  had  been  adorned  by  the  Arab  governors 
with  numerous  structures,  its  systematic  embellishment  began  under 
the  first  Ommeyade  Sovereign,  and  proceeded  without  interruption 
under  his  successors.  The  water  supply  of  the  city  was  to  these 
monarchs  the  first  object  of  consideration.  They  built  aqueducts, 
reservoirs,  and  fountains  in  every  quarter  of  the  town ;  and  for  the 
recreation  of  the  masses  laid  out  public  gardens,  stocked  with  choice 
and  rare  plants.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  side-walks  under  the  name 
of  trottoirs  were  first  introduced  in  Paris  about  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  London  they  were  not  laid  down  until  two  centuries 
later.  The  streets  of  Cordova  in  the  ninth  century  were  not  only 
regularly  paved,  but  possessed  well-marked  raised  side-walks  for 
the  use  of  pedestrians.  Regular  watchmen  paraded  the  streets  at 
night,  carrying  lanterns  and  accompanied  by  watch-dogs.  And 
evil-doers  were  haled  up  at  once  before  the  night-magistrate  (Sahib 
ul-Lail). 

The  solicitude  of  the  Cordovan  monarchs  to  provide  a  pure  water- 
supply  for  their  subjects  was  extended  to  every  centre  of  population. 
For  the  development  of  agriculture  they  covered  the  country  with 
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a  network  of  canals  and  aqueducts,  and  for  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  industry  they  made  everywhere  roads  and  bridges, 
i  From  the  first  settlement  of  the  Arabs,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  no  country  enjoyed  a 
higher  degree  of  agricultural  prosperity  than  Spain.  The  Saracens 
raised  agriculture  into  a  science,  and  by  an  extraordinary  application 
of  industry,  skill,  and  knowledge  they  deve^ped  the  resources  of 
Spain  in  a  manner  which  excited  the  wonder  of  contemporaneous 
travellers,  and  has  elicited  the  admiration  of  later  historians.  Europe 
is  indebted  to  the  Arabs  for  an  infinite  variety  of  fruit,  besides  rice, 
sugar-cane,  the  cotton  tree,  saffron,  and  other  articles  of  commerce 
which  still  bear  Arabic  names,  garbled  so  as  to  be  difficult  of  identi- 
fication. But  no  one  can  mistake  the  origin  of  such  words  as  orange 
(naranj),  saffron  (zafran),  cotton  (kutn),  and  sugar  (shakar). 

Few  people  know  the  debt  of  gratitude  the  West  owes  the  Arabs 
for  that  ordinary  garment  of  common  wear  which  even  in  English 
still  bears  its  Arabic  name  of  Jcamis.  The  sofa,  now  a  European 
possession,  was  an  Arabian  introduction.  The  German  language 
still  retains  the  Arabic  word  for  satin  (atlas).  The  Christian  Spaniard 
has  tried  hard  to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of  Moorish  civilisation,  but  his 
language  at  every  turn  shows  its  obligation  to  the  Arabs.  The  shirt 
he  wears  is  still  the  camisa,  his  forest  is  still  the  algaida  (al  ghaiza), 
his  guide  is  still  the  adalid.3 

The  Arabs  invented  the  process  of  dyeing  black  with  indigo,  and 
introduced  into  Spain  the  manufacture  of  silk,  porcelain,  and  paper. 
They  gave  to  Europe  the  art  of  embossing  leather,  now  known  in 
England  as  morocco  and  cordovan  ;  and  that  exquisite  lustrous 
pottery  commonly  called  the  Hispano-Moresque. 

The  Caliphs  of  Cordova  believed  that  knowledge  could  never  be 
too  widely  diffused.  Acting  under  this  conviction,  they  covered  their 
dominions  with  schools  and  colleges.  As  the  result  education  was 
widespread ;  to  quote  Dozy :  '  Almost  everybody  knew  how  to  read 
and  write,  whilst  in  Christian  Europe,  save  and  except  the  clergy, 
even  persons  belonging  to  the  highest  ranks  were  wholly  ignorant.' 
Every  town  of  importance  possessed  an  university.  The  University 
of  Cordova  rivalled  those  of  Cairo  and  Bagdad,  and  even  Christian 
students  from  countries  like  England  and  Italy  went  there  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  knowledge  and  philosophy  of  the  Arabs.  The 
government  of  each  university  was  entrusted  to  a  rector,  who  was 
chosen  from  among  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  time.  No 
racial  or  religious  distinction  was  made  in  these  appointments,  and 
learned  Jews  and  Christians  were  often  appointed  to  the  post  of  rector. 
'  Real  learning,'  says  the  Arab  historian  from  whom  these  facts  are 
mostly  drawn,  'in  the  estimation  of  the  Spanish  Moslem,  was  of 
greater  value  than  the  religious  opinion  of  the  literate.' 
3  Adilla,  pi.  of  Dalil,  guide  or  proof. 
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It  was  customary  in  the  Spanish-Arabian  universities  to  hold 
annual  commemorations  and  periodical  meetings,  to  which  the  public 
were  invited.  On  these  occasions  poems  were  recited  and  orations 
delivered  by  eminent  members  of  the  universities.  Every  college 
had  the  following  lines  inscribed  on  its  gates  : 

The  world  is  supported  by  four  things  only — 

The  learning  of  the  wise,  and  the  justice  of  the  great, 

The  prayers  of  the  good,  and  the  valour  of  the  brave. 

The  cultivation  of  learning  was  not  confined  to  one  sex.  Schools 
and  seminaries  for  the  education  of  women  were  to  be  found  in  every 
town.  In  the  Cordovan  Empire,  as  afterwards  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  nourished  numberless  ladies  of  the  highest  culture  and 
attainments,  whose  names  have  been  preserved  and  memory  per- 
petuated by  the  Spanish  historian  Al-Makkari.  They  shone  not  only 
in  poetry  and  belles-lettres,  but  many  of  them  attained  high  proficiency 
in  jurisprudence,  theology,  and  mathematics. 

But  Cordova  was  not  merely  the  abode  of  culture  and  learning ; 
it  was  the  home  where  the  chivalry  of  the  desert  developed  into  a 
punctilious  and  refined  code  of  honour.  Its  rules  and  principles,  the 
knightly  polish,  the  courtliness,  all  of  which  were  so  assiduously 
cultivated  afterwards  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  came  into  pro- 
minence under  Nasir  and  his  son.  To  Cordova  came  foreign  knights, 
under  the  guarantee  of  peace  and  protection,  to  break  lance  with 
Saracenic  cavaliers.  The  old  custom  of  warriors  rushing  to  battle 
shouting  the  names  of  their  sisters  and  sweethearts  had  gone  out  of 
fashion.  The  knight  now  entered  the  lists  wearing  some  token  of  his 
lady-love  on  his  shoulder  or  helmet.  The  Saracen  lady  was  an  undis- 
guised spectator  at  the  frequent  jousts  and  tournaments  which 
enlivened  the  capital.  The  dignified  association  of  the  sexes  gave 
rise  to  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  refinement  of  manners  of  which 
we  can  form  but  a  faint  conception.  According  to  the  Arab  code  of 
honour,  the  qualities  essential  to  a  true  knight  were  '  piety,  valour, 
courtesy,  prowess,  the  gifts  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  dexterity  in 
the  management  of  the  horse,  the  sword,  the  lance,  and  the  bow,' 
all  qualities  brought  from  the  desert.  '  The  polished  courtesy  and 
exalted  sense  of  honour,'  says  a  Western  writer,  '  which  distinguished 
the  Arab  cavaliers  to  the  very  end  of  their  empire  in  Spain,  might 
have  graced  a  Bayard  or  a  Sidney.' 

The  glory  of  Cordova  lasted  till  the  eleventh  century.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  Ommeyade  rule,  their  capital  showed  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  large  modern  city.  It  teemed  with  factories  and  work- 
shops. And  one  of  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  enfeeblement  of 
the  Caliphate,  and  eventually  to  its  downfall,  was  the  constant  struggle 
between  labour  and  capital,  which  caused  frequent  uprisings  on  the 
part  of  the  worst  sections  of  the  lower  strata  of  society  against 
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constituted  authority.  Socialism  had  spread  among  the  masses,  and 
the  large  influx  of  aliens  had  destroyed  solidarity  and  community  of 
interest  among  the  people. 

The  fall  of  Cordova,  however,  did  not  affect  the  Arab  civilisation. 
The  Almoravides  and  Almohades,  who  had  built  up  vast  monarchies 
in  Northern  Africa  out  of  the  debris  of  the  Fatimide  Empire,  called 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  Moslems  against  the  Christian  kingdoms 
of  the  North,  re-united  for  a  time  under  their  aegis  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Cordovan  Caliphate.  In  spite  of  their  proclaimed 
orthodoxy,  the  sovereigns  of  these  two  dynasties  maintained  the 
continuity  of  Islamic  civilisation.  Under  the  great  and  enlightened 
Yakub,  surnamed  Mansur,  of  the  Almohades,  flourished  the  famous 
physicians  and  encyclopaedists,  Avenzoar  and  Avempace,  and  the 
philosopher  and  scientist  Averroes,  who  filled  the  important  office  of 
Kazi  of  Cordova.  With  Averroes  begins  the  modern  philosophy  of 
the  West.  It  was  Yakub  al-Mansur  who  built  the  great  observatory, 
now  turned  into  a  belfry  called  the  Giralda  at  Seville. 

On  the  break-up  of  the  Almohade  Empire  Arab  Spain  became 
once  more  disintegrated.  But  the  petty  States  which  sprang  up 
in  its  place  continued  the  enlightened  traditions  of  the  Cordovan 
monarchy.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  principalities  was 
the  kingdom  of  Granada.  For  two  centuries  Granada  maintained 
an  unequal  struggle  against  the  advancing  tide  of  a  ferocious  fanaticism 
which  eventually  engulfed  the  brilliant  civilisation  of  the  Arabs  in 
fire  and  blood. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada  comprised  those  parts  of  Spain  which 
lie  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Peninsula,  and  in  its  most  flourish- 
ing period  never  exceeded  seventy  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and 
twenty-five  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  Within  this  narrow 
circuit  it  contained  all  the  physical  resources  of  a  great  empire.  Its 
agriculture  was  highly  developed,  its  manufactures  were  varied  and 
numerous.  The  populous  cities  and  towns,  the  smiling  fields,  and 
rich  orchards,  gardens,  and  vineyards  which  spread  in  every  direction 
testified  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Granadan  kingdom.  Its  ports 
swarmed  with  the  shipping  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  Northern 
Africa.  Between  Granada  and  the  rising  cities  of  Italy,  especially 
Florence,  there  was  the  most  intimate  commercial  connection. 
Florence  derived  her  principal  supply  of  textile  materials  from  the 
Granadan  cities,  like  Malaga  and  Almeria.  The  commercial  intercourse 
had  its  natural  effect  on  the  arts  and  architecture  of  both  cities,  and 
explains  the  remarkable  characteristics  displayed  by  Italian  archi- 
tecture of  the  Renaissance  period,  as  also  those  features  in  the  Taj 
at  Agra  which  have  given  rise  to  the  impression  that  it  was  the 
handiwork  of  an  Italian  architect. 

The  Sovereigns  of  Granada  rivalled  the  Caliphs  of  Cordova  in 
the  patronage  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  under  their  liberal  and 
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enlightened  government  '  Granada  became  the  home  and  birthplace 
of  eminent  scholars,  distinguished  poets,  and  accomplished  soldiers  ; ' 
her  daughters  were  no  less  famous  in  the  varied  departments  of  learning. 

After  the  fall  of  Cordova  chivalry  found  a  congenial  home  at 
Granada,  where  it  attained  its  highest  development.  As  in  the 
capital  of  the  Caliphs,  women  occupied  a  pre-eminent  position, 
mingled  freely  in  the  society  of  men,  attended  mosques  during  service, 
and  by  their  presence  enlivened  the  fetes,  tournaments,  and  the 
perpetual  succession  of  spectacles  which  delighted  the  Granadans. 
Much  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  for  which  Granada  was  undoubtedly 
noted  was  due  to  the  ennobling  influence  of  women. 

The  Arab  cavalier  entered  the  lists  or  went  to  war  with  some 
device  emblazoned  on  his  arms — either  a  heart  pierced  with  darts, 
a  star  directing  a  vessel,  or  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  his  lady- 
love. The  knights  contended  openly  in  the  presence  of  ladies  for 
the  prize  of  valour,  and  often  joined  them  in  the  graceful  dance  of 
the  zambra,  still  practised  by  the  southern  Spaniards. 

The  question  is  naturally  asked,  how  and  why  did  this  civilisation 
come  to  an  end  ? 

Driven  from  Asia,  the  hordes  of  adventurers  who,  under  the 
name  of  crusaders,  had  harried  Palestine  and  Syria,  betook  themselves 
to  Spain.  With  most  of  them  religion  was  a  mere  pretext,  plunder 
the  sole  actuating  motive.  The  Pope,  from  time  to  time,  proclaimed 
a  holy  war  against  the  Spanish  Moslems.  The  ranks  of  the  Christian 
Spaniards  were  thus  continuously  recruited  by  detachments  of  fanatics 
and  freebooters  from  every  part  of  Europe,  who  considered  it  their 
pious  duty  to  war  with  '  the  worshippers  of  Mahound.'  One  by  one 
the  small  Arab  kingdoms,  disunited  among  themselves,  unsupported 
from  outside,  were  swept  away,  until  there  remained  only  the  princi- 
pality of  Granada.  The  extinction  of  the  Moorish  States  would  not 
have  so  completely  destroyed  Arab  civilisation  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  Spaniards,  led  by  a  ferocious  priesthood,  were 
determined  to  efface  with  fire  and  blood  all  vestiges  of  culture  from 
the  soil  of  Spain. 

Many  of  us  have  read  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Granada ;  some  perhaps 
even  remember  the  words  of  the  great  historian  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe  :  '  In  an  ill-omened  hour  the  Cross  supplanted  the  Crescent 
on  the  towers  of  Granada.'  But  few,  unless  they  have  specially 
studied  the  history  of  the  times,  have  any  conception  of  the  terrible 
persecution  to  which  the  Moors  were  subjected. 

In  the  annals  of  persecution  there  is  no  more  harrowing  tale  than 
the  story  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  Spanish  Moslems  at  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  Spaniards  and  their  rulers.  Many  of  these 
sufferers  were  as  much  Spaniards  as  their  Christian  persecutors. 
After  a  heroic  defence,  Granada  capitulated  on  the  most  favourable 
terms.  But  no  sooner  were  the  arms  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Moors 
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than  the  conditions  were  broken.  From  that  day  till  their  final 
expulsion  from  the  soil  of  Spain,  to  which  nine  centuries  of  residence 
had  given  them  as  good  a  title  as  any  race  can  be  said  to  have  acquired 
in  any  land,  they  suffered  a  persecution  for  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  history. 

They  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  they  were  massacred,  they  were  suffo- 
cated to  death  in  the  caves  and  caverns  where  they  took  refuge  from 
their  ruthless  persecutors.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  In  1610  a 
remnant  of  this  persecuted  race,  bereft  of  all  their  worldly  possessions, 
was  thrown  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  hopeless  exiles  from  the  homes  of 
their  forefathers.  The  feelings  with  which  the  descendants  of  the 
exiled  people  look  towards  Spain,  the  hope  of  ultimate  victory  with 
which  they  are  still  animated,  have  been  graphically  described  by 
a  gifted  English  traveller  of  our  times.4 

Thus  disappeared  from  Spain  a  brave,  ingenious,  and  enlightened 
nation,  whose  active  industry  had  brought  back  to  life  the  Peninsula 
that  had  lain  dead  and  barren  under  the  indolent  pride  of  the  Goths  ; 
who  had  turned  Andalusia  into  a  garden,  and  had  held  aloft  the  torch 
of  knowledge  when  all  around  lay  in  darkness  ;  who  had  spread  culture, 
given  impetus  to  civilisation,  and  established  chivalry ;  who  had,  in 
fact,  created  modern  Europe. 

AMEER  ALT. 
4  Cunninghame  Graham,  Mogreb-el-Acksa. 
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MR.    GLADSTONES    LIBRARY    AT 
'ST.  DEINIOLS    HAWARDEN' 

'  Cui  servire,  regnare  est.' 


*  How  was  this  library  built,  and  what  is  it  for  ? '  This  question 
was  asked  in  the  autumn  of  1905  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  prominent  Churchman,  and  a  relation,  moreover, 
of  one  of  the  St.  Deiniol's  trustees.  If  the  educated  world  is  still 
in  such  darkness  as  this  query  implies,  of  the  aim  and  purpose  of  a 
library  collected  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  presented  by  him  to  the  students 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  a  building  erected  by  the  nation  in  his 
memory,  it  is  certainly  time  that  some  authoritative  -account  should 
be  supplied.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  held  out  by  the  Editor 
of  this  Review,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  constantly  wrote,  to  supply 
as  best  I  can  this  need.  To  begin  with  his  own  words : 

Convinced  that  the  future  of  the  human  race  depends,  in  the  main,  upon  the 
great  question  of  belief,  and  that  the  most  special  and  urgent  of  present  needs  is 
the  need  of  sufficient  means  for  the  effective  promotion  of  Divine  learning,  I  am 
engaged  in  the  foundation  of  a  Library,  which  I  trust  may  serve  as  the  nucleus 
of  an  Institution,  under  the  name  of  St.  Deiniol's,  Hawarden,  adapted  to  that 
end.  Divine  learning,  in  order  to  reach  its  fullest  efficiency,  has  been  and  ought 
to  be  associated  with  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge,  especially  with 
History  and  Philosophy  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  widest  basis  that  the  Library  is 
being  formed.  The  religious  intuitus  of  the  Institution  will  be  conformity  to  the 
living  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  which  I  am  persuaded  will  do  nothing 
in  regard  to  faith  and  discipline  to  compromise  or  impair  her  character  as  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  this  country.  Wholly  dependent  upon  volun- 
tary alms,  the  Institution  will  have  no  concern  with  any  question  relating  to  the 
temporalities  or  civil  status  of  the  Church.  Such  an  endowment  as  I  contem- 
plate providing  for  it,  or  as  it  may  hereafter  receive  from  any  source,  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Trust  which  I  now  desire  to  constitute,  and  which  will 
be  the  governing  body  of  the  Institution. 

With  that  main  design — the  effective  promotion  of  Divine  learning — there 
will,  I  hope,  be  associated  other  secondary  but  harmonising  purposes,  one  of  which 
is  now  and  has  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  been  in  actual  operation.  While 
the  principles  of  the  Institution  will  be  those  of  the  historic  Church  of  this  country, 
and  while  the  Governing  Body  will  be  appointed  to  work  upon  that  idea,  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  and  full  intention  that  the  hospitality  of  the  Institution  and  its 
conveniences  and  advantages  should  as  far  as  possible  be  made  available  for 
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persons  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Anglican  Church  or  even  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
There  would  be  an  honourable  obligation  on  their  side  to  use  the  opportunities 
afforded  them,  not  for  purposes  merely  secular,  but  for  religious  obligation  or 
service,  and  to  respect  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter  the  rules  and  usages  of  the 
place  ;  with  a  corresponding  obligation  on  the  other  side  to  uphold  their  personal 
religious  liberty  in  the  amplest  sense,  and  to  require  of  them  nothing  at  variance 
with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

These  words  appear  in  the  preliminary  paper  drawn  up  in  October 
1895  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  the  Trust. 
They  will  remind  the  reader  of  another  writer,  also  renowned  for  his 
learning,  who  held  that  *  religion  was  the  master-key  in  human  study.' 

We  all  know  [he  wrote]  some  twenty  or  thirty  predominant  currents  of 
thought  ...  or  system  bearing  principles,  which  weave  the  web  of  human 
history  and  constitute  the  civilised  opinion  of  the  age.  All  these,  I  imagine, 
a  serious  man  ought  to  understand,  in  whatever  strength  or  weakness  they 
possess,  in  their  causes  or  effects,  and  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  The 
majority  of  them  are  religious,  or  substitutes  for  religion.  ...  All  understanding 
of  history  depends  on  one's  understanding  the  forces  that  make  it,  and  religious 
forces  are  the  most  active  and  the  most  definite.  To  develop  and  perfect  and 
arm  conscience  is  the  great  achievement  of  history,  the  chief  business  of  every 
life — and  the  first  agent  therein  is  religion.1 

Here  is  the  great  principle  that  underlay  the  relations  between 
these  two  men — the  keynote  of  their  friendship.  *  Religion  is  the 
master-key  in  the  study  of  life/  c  the  great  question  of  belief  in  the 
main  the  first  concern  of  the  human  race,'  expressions  surely  of 
profound  significance,  as  coming  not  from  ecclesiastical  lips,  but  as 
the  deliberately  expressed  conviction  of  two  of  the  greatest  and  most 
learned  laymen  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  the  living  witness  of 
their  faith  is  to  be  seen  in  the  libraries  collected  by  the  two  men — 
St.  DeinioPs  Library  at  Hawarden,  and  the  Acton  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  lover  of  books  from  a  very  early  period. 
From  his  own  record  we  know  that  two  of  the  books  that  took  the 
strongest  hold  on  him  were  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  The  Arabian 
Nights,  and  his  mother  has  related  how  he  used  to  lie  on  the  floor 
devouring  Froissart's  Chronicles  at  a  fabulously  early  age.  In  a  glass 
case  at  St.  Demiol's  Library  are  preserved  specimens  of  his  Eton 
schoolbooks,  his  autograph  signature  even  at  that  time  characteristic 
of  his  handwriting  in  later  years.  The  notes  in  these  boy-books  are 
copious — headings,  diagrams,  neat  annotations,  mathematical  pro- 
blems. The  blank  interleaving  pages  of  the  Cicero  are  illustrated 
with  the  miscellaneous  scribblings  and  drawings  usual  with  school- 
boys, and  in  the  Iliad  one  of  the  leaves  is  adorned  with  the  plan  of 
a  cricket  match  (let  us  recall  that  he  was  in  the  Eton  twenty- two), 
the  names  of  the  players,  and  their  places  in  the  field.  From  the 
sketch  of  the  cricket-field  scribbled  in  his  early  Homer,  the  visitor 

1  Lord  Acton's  Letters.    Gecrge  Allen. 
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will  be  interested  to  move  on  and  examine  a  later  edition  of  the  poet 
in  three  octavo  volumes,  in  which  nearly  seventy  years  later  Mr. 
Gladstone  read  the  Iliad  for  the  thirtieth  time,  finding  it  at  every 
reading  '  richer  and  more  glorious  than  before.'  (In  reading  the 
Odyssey  he  always  used  the  same  one-volume  edition,  having 
it  rebound  whenever  it  wore  out  with  constant  handling.)  '  Ever 
since,'  he  wrote,  *  I  began  to  pass  out  of  boyhood,  I  have  been  feeling 
my  way,  owing  little  to  living  teachers,  but  enormously  to  four  dead 
ones,  over  and  above  the  Four  Gospels.'  This  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  the  four  to  whom  he  referred  being,  as  is 
well  known,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  Dante,  and  Butler. 

The  following  incident  is  here  related,  as,  though  unimportant  in 
itself,  it  illustrates  how  little  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  realised  his  position 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  mankind,  and  the  interest  that  might 
belong  to  relics  connected  with  his  youth.  A  quarto  MS.  book 
bound  in  red  leather,  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation,  bore  the 
dates,  in  his  own  boyish  handwriting,  1819  (when  he  was  nine,  at 
Eton)  and  1828  (when  he  was  eighteen,  at  Christ  Church).  This 
book  he  one  day  accidentally  lit  upon.  Six  or  eight  pages  were 
covered  with  beautifully  written  mathematical  notes  and  diagrams. 
These  he  neatly  cut  out,  and,  presenting  the  book  to  a  member  of 
his  family,  expressed  a  hope  that  now  he  had  removed  the  already 
used  pages,  it  might  be  of  some  service.  One  page  of  diagrams  in 
the  middle  of  the  volume  had  luckily  escaped  his  notice,  and  for 
this  and  the  early  autograph  signatures  the  book  is  treasured  in  a 
manner  very  contrary  to  his  anticipations. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1860  the  housing  of  his  growing  library 
necessitated  the  addition  of  a  new  wing  to  the  Castle  at  Hawarden. 
As  a  kind  of  pledge  of  sanctity,  the  '  Temple  of  Peace  '  was  the  name 
chosen  for  the  room  set  apart  for  his  books.  Conversation  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word — though  many  an  important  consulta- 
tion and  interview  took  place  there — was  strictly  prohibited,  but 
members  of  the  family,  or  friends  staying  in  the  house,  were  at  liberty 
to  make  use  of  the  room  for  purposes  of  study  or  reading,  and  so 
absorbed  was  its  owner  that  he  was  usually  quite  unaware  of  their 
presence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  by  no  means  a  rabid  book-buyer.  Eare  books, 
first  editions,  and  elaborate  bindings  had  no  especial  attraction  for 
him,  though  when  they  came  to  him  as  gifts  they  were  eagerly  wel- 
comed. A  book  should  be  fitly  bound ;  it  consists,  he  liked  to  remind 
his  friends,  like  men  from  whom  it  draws  its  lineage,  of  a  body  and  a 
soul.  Noble  works  should  not  appear  in  mean  and  worthless  dress. 

Paper  [h«  said],  type,  and  ink  are  the  body  in  which  the  soul  is  domiciled. 
And  these  three,  body,  soul,  and  habiliment,  are  a  triad  which  should  be  adjusted 
to  one  another  by  the  laws  of  harmony  and  good  sense.  Books  are  the  voices 
of  the  dead — a  main  instrument  of  communion  with  the  vast  human  procession 
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of  the  other  world.  Second  to  none  as  friends  to  the  individual,  they  are  first 
and  foremost  as  bonds  and  rivets  of  the  race. 

So  human  and  personal  did  a  book  seem  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  it 
gave  him  real  pain  to  see  it  carelessly  used,  or  illtreated — laid  open  on 
its  face,  untidily  marked,  dog's-eared,  thumbed.  And  in  arranging  his 
friends  on  the  shelf,  no  squeezing  or"  even  coaxing  was  allowed ;  they 
must  fit  in  with  nicety,  not  wasting  space,  but  in  no  way  uncomfort- 
ably housed. 

Second-hand  catalogues  rained  in  by  every  post,  and  were  always 
carefully  scanned,  and  marked  for  immediate  purchase.  Subjects 
such  as  witchcraft,  strange  religious  sects,  duelling,  gipsies,  epitaphs, 
the  ethics  of  marriage,  not  to  mention  Homer,  Shakespeare,  and 
Dante,  invariably  commanded  an  order.  Quickly  the  room  filled ; 
one  by  one  each  piece  of  extraneous  furniture  disappeared  to  make 
way  for  low  bookcases  suited  to  serve  as  tables  and  to  hold  volumes 
of  abnormal  size.  Like  Browning's  rats — 

came  tumbling 

Great  books,  small  books,  lean  books,  brawny  books, 
Brown  books,  black  books,  grey  books,  tawny  books, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 

They  overflowed  into  the  vestibule,  they  ran  along  the  passage  into 
the  billiard-ropm ;  this  involved  the  disappearance  of  the  billiard 
table.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of  possible  new  spaces  for 
bookcases.  Often  pondering,  as  he  did,  how  best  to  benefit  his  fellow 
creatures,  how  to  bring  together  readers  who  had  no  books  and  books 
who  had  no  readers,  gradually  the  thought  evolved  itself  in  his 
mind  into  a  plan  for  the  permanent  disposal  of  his  library.  A  country 
home  for  the  purposes  of  study  and  research,  c  for  the  pursuit  of 
Divine  learning,'  a  centre  of  religious  life,  a  resident  body  of  students, 
men  of  studious  mind  and  habit,  unfitted  by  various  causes  for  active 
life  or  the  turmoil  of  great  cities. 

But  so  sceptical  were  most  of  those  to  whom  he  confided  his  plan, 
as  to  the  need  of  such  a  home  of  learning,  divorced  from  city  life  and 
conditions,  that  he  resolved  cautiously,  tentatively  to  feel  his  way ; 
to  run  no  risk  of  wasting  money  over  stone  or  bricks  and  mortar,  to 
erect  a  temporary  iron  building  for  the  housing  of  his  library,  to 
furnish  a  temporary  house  for  the  reception  of  the  students.  In  1889 
two  large  iron  rooms,  lined  with  felt  and  pine,  were  erected,  with  six 
or  seven  smaller  ones  to  act  as  studies,  on  the  crest  of  Ha  warden  Hill, 
and  the  travel  of  the  books  began.  Twenty-seven  thousand  were 
carried  up  the  hill.  Anyone  who  has  himself  moved  a  few  hundred 
books  from  one  room  to  another  in  the  same  house  will  appreciate  the 
sheer  hard  manual  labour  that  Mr.  Gladstone  put  into  this  migration 
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of  his  library  from  one  house  to  another.  Each  book  he  took  down 
from  the  shelves,  and  each  packet  he  strapped  up  with  his  own  hands, 
and  no  vehicle  was  ever  allowed  to  leave  the  Castle  without  its  con- 
signment of  book  bundles.  Arrived  at  their  destination,  they  were 
laid  upon  the  floor  in  the  order  in  which  they  came,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, unaided  save  by  his  valet  and  sometimes  one  of  his  daughters, 
when  home  from  Cambridge,  unstrapped  and  lifted  and  sifted  and 
placed  the  volumes  one  by  one  in  the  bookcases  prepared  to  receive 
them.  His  habits  '  savoured  more  of  serious  handiwork  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  library  than  of  lordly  survey  and  direction.'  '  And/  he  adds, 
*  what  man  who  really  loves  his  books  delegates  to  any  other  human 
being,  as  long  as  there  is  breath  in  his  body,  the  office  of  introducing 
them  into  their  homes  ? ' 

The  cost  of  a  book,  he  pointed  out,  is  sanguinely  believed  by  its 
purchaser  to  be  a  thing  completed  and  done  with  when  he  places  his 
coins  on  the  counter  and  receives  his  receipted  bill.  But  this  was  a 
popular  superstition.  Such  payment  is  not  the  last  but  the  first  in 
a  series  of  goodly  length.  Assuming  an  ordinary  purchase,  the  book, 
if  worthy  of  prolonged  life,  must  be  bound,  then  it  must  be  placed  in 
a  bookcase,  the  bookcase  must  be  housed,  and  the  house  must  be 
kept,  and  the  library  must  be  cleaned,  dusted,  arranged,  catalogued. 
Yet  he  considered  one  shilling  a  volume  a  handsome  allowance  for 
one  part  of  the  process — the  housing  of  the  books  in  a  gentleman's 
library ;  and  acting  on  the  principles  he  adopted  in  later  life,  using 
bookcases  made  of  pitch  pine,  devoid  of  all  carving  or  ornament,  he 
ended  by  calculating  it  could  be  done  at  a  penny  a  volume. 

Often  had  the  anxious  problem  come  into  his  mind,  the  over- 
population of  the  world,  not  by  people  but  by  books,  the  over-pressure 
not  on  subsistence,  but  on  space.  Twenty  thousand  volumes  were 
annually  pouring  into  the  Bodleian,  forty  thousand  into  the  British 
Museum.  Every  year,  he  calculated,  even  at  that  period,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  half  a  mile  of  new  shelving  was  required. 

And  whatever  [he  said]  may  be  the  rate  of  growth  now,  it  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  is  likely  to  become.  The  key  of  the  question  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  They,  with  their  vast 
range  of  inhabited  territory  and  their  unity  of  tongue,  are  masters  of  the  world. 
When  Britons  and  Americans  are  fused  into  one  book  market,  when  artificial 
fetters  are  relaxed,  and  printers,  publishers,  and  authors  obtain  the  reward  which 
well-regulated  commerce  would  afford  them,  then  let  floors  beware  lest  they 
crack,  and  walls  lest  they  bulge  and  burst  from  the  weight  of  books  they  will 
have  to  carry  and  to  confine. 

A  decent  burial  he  ventured  to  suggest — not  cremation,  but  inter- 
ment— for  books  unsuitable  for  daily  companionship ;  among  these, 
finding  in  them  little  sociability,  he  would  have  included  his  Hansards. 

But  at  all  events  he  was  resolved,  by  the  strictest  economy  of 
space,  by  placing  the  maximum  of  volumes  in  the  minimum  of  room, 
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to  postpone  as  far  as  possible  the  evil  day  when  the  world  would  be 
choking  with  its  over-population  of  books.  His  objects  were  three — 
economy  of  space,  ease  of  accessibility,  and  arrangement  by  subject. 
The  bookcases  project  at  right  angles  from  the  wall ;  each  contains 
three  faces,  the  shelves  are  fixed,  and  so  accurately  are  their  height 
and  depth  adjusted  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  books,  that, 
back  to  back  as  they  stand,  the  smallest  waste  of  space  is  scarcely 
discernible  to  the  minutest  examination.  Between  the  projections, 
unless  occupied  by  windows,  the  wall  spaces  are  also  used  for  shallow 
bookshelves,  so  that  each  recess  is  a  three-sided  book-lined  com- 
partment. Fixed  shelves  he  found  most  conducive  to  the  vital 
purposes  of  compression.  To  begin  with,  they  contribute  to  the 
strength  and  firmness  of  the  bookcase  itself,  as  they  hold  the  parts 
together.  Then  it  is  a  great  matter,  in  addition  to  other  advantages, 
to  avoid  the  endless  trouble  and  the  misfits  of  movable  shelves,  the 
weight,  the  tightness  or  the  looseness,  the  weary  arms,  the  aching 
fingers,  the  broken  finger-nails,  not  to  mention  the  murderous  temper 
and  a  quoi  bon  ? — always  to  discover  the  books  are  too  large  for  the 
space,  or  the  space  too  large  for  the  books.  And,  moreover,  there  is 
not  so  much  variety  in  the  sizes  of  books  as  might  be  imagined  from 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  them.  Octavos  now  hold  the  field  ; 
more  and  more  are  they  considered  the  classical  size ;  the  octavo, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  now  professionally  the  library  edition.  By 
much  careful  reckoning  and  measurement  of  sizes,  shapes,  numbers 
of  his  books,  and  the  proportions  in  which  the  various  sizes  required 
accommodation,  Mr.  Gladstone  reached  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  requirements.  He  allowed  that  here  and  there,  by  way  of 
exception,  a  single  movable  shelf  may  be  introduced  to  meet 
occasional  imperfections  or  miscalculation  in  the  computation  of 
sizes. 

Having  now  dealt  with  his  first  two  objects,  economy  of  space  and 
ease  of  accessibility,  we  reach  the  third  and  most  important — that  of 
arrangement;  whether  to  distribute  the  books  by  alphabet,  by 
author,  by  subject,  or  by  size.  Mr.  Gladstone  settled  on  distribution 
by  subject.  *  Yet  subjects,'  he  said,  '  are  traversed  by  promiscuous 
assemblages  of  works,  both  by  sizes  and  by  languages.'  For  a  cata- 
logue he  recommended  alphabetical  arrangement  with  well-chosen 
subdivisions.  Among  others,  he  pleaded  for  individual  authors  as 
centres  of  subdivision,  not  only  for  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  but 
for  Johnson,  Scott,  Burns,  and  whoever  and  whatever  represented  a 
large  and  manifold  humanity.  But  in  settling  for  distribution  by 
subject,  he  owned  it  must  in  some  degree  be  controlled  by  size.  A 
friend  suggested  to  him  that  five  classes  would  suffice :  Science, 
Speculation,  Art,  History,  and  lastly  Miscellaneous  and  Periodical 
Literature.  This  apparently  simple  method  of  classifying  lands  the 
librarian  in  innumerable  difficulties.  _The  bounds  of  Speculation  are 
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limitless,  the  diversities  in  Science   would  render  sub-classification 
imperative. 

The  'ologies  are  by  no  means  well  suited  to  rub  shoulders  together,  and 
Sciences  must  include  Arts,  which  are  but  country  cousins  to  them,  or  a  new 
compartment  must  be  established  for  their  accommodation.  And  how  to  cope 
with  the  everlasting  difficulty  of  '  Works '  ?  In  what  category  to  place 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Swedenborg,  Burke,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  or  a 
hundred  more  ?  Where  is  Poetry  to  stand  ?  It  must  take  its  place — the 
first  place  without  doubt — in  Art,  for  while  separated  from  Painting  and 
her  other  sphere-born  sisters  by  their  greater  dependence  on  material  form, 
they  are  each  and  all  profoundly  united  in  their  first  and  all-enfolding 
principle — which  is  to  organise  the  beautiful  for  presentation  to  the  percep- 
tions of  man. ; 

Here  he  lays  down  one  of  his  favourite  axioms,  imbibed  from 
Lessing.  In  the  Laocoon  Lessing  had,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  felt,  pro- 
mulgated for  all  time  the  definition  of  Art — i.e.  the  defining  by  analysis 
the  limitations  of  Art,  and  the  fruitful  principle  that,  each  art  being 
subject  to  definite  conditions,  only  by  obeying  its  laws  and  recognising 
its  limits  can  the  artist,  whether  painter  or  poet,  architect,  musician, 
or  novelist,  accomplish  great  results.  Bourget  has  said  the  same  thing 
— it  is  easier  to  write  fact  than  fiction.  In  the  former  there  is  no 
limit ;  nothing  is  too  extraordinary,  too  unnatural  to  be  occasionally 
true  in  fact.  But  in  fiction  the  writer  is  held  fast  in  the  bonds  of  the 
normal  and  the  ordinary.  The  author  who  does  not  wish  to  court 
failure  '  must  trudge  humbly  along  the  old  thoroughfares  where  the 
pavements  are  trodden  and  worn  by  the  feet  of  other  pilgrims  now 
gone  to  their  Eternal  City — that  City  which  no  by-way  ever  yet 
reached.'  A  sense  of  harmony,  of  fitness,  in  literature  as  in  other 
matters,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  Heaven's  gifts.  This  was  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  boundless  enjoyment  of  Walter  Scott :  the  presenta- 
tion to  mankind  of,  not  the  ugly,  the  unnatural,  the  cruel,  the  base, 
but  the  lofty,  the  beautiful,  the  ideal.  Now  and  then  he  would 
find  a  novel  of  our  own  day  that  fulfilled  his  sense  of  harmony.  The 
Minister's  Wooing,  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  is  one  of  these ;  John  Inglesant 
is  another.  But  this  is  a  digression,  and  we  must  not  be  drawn  by 
the  fascination  of  the  subject  from  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  clear  Mr.  Gladstone's  principles 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  library.  We  have  touched  on  his  main 
design  as  to  its  use.  In  the  old  temporary  structure  he  had  stored 
nearly  30,000  volumes,  divided,  roughly,  into  two  sections — Humanity 
and  Divinity : 

The  negative  movement  of  the  age  [he  wrote)  aims  at  establishing  a  severance 
between  the  Christian  system  and  the  general  thought  of  the  time  ;  its  history, 
philosophy,  physical  science,  poetry  and  literature  at  large.  But  no  enlightened 
Christian  will  admit  that  our  Christianity  was  intended  to  be  an  isolated  thing, 
standing  apart  from  all  other  conditions  of  our  life.  The  comprehensiveness 
of  Creation  and  of  human  nature  are  a  perpetual  lesson  to  us,  teaching  that  w§ 
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should  aim  at  nothing  narrower  than  a  Christianity  which  is  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  our  complete  existence.  This  is  our  charter :  and  we  cannot  consent 
to  its  mutilation  or  contraction.  We  assert  the  right  of  the  Gospel  to  associate 
with  every  just  influence  over  the  whole  sphere  of  our  nature  and  its  functions. 
In  the  right  cultivation  and  retention  of  them  all  God  is  to  be  glorified. 

To  'improve  and  maybe  perfect  our  means  of  maintaining  the 
harmony  between  Christian  knowledge  and  all  other  knowledge '  was 
his  aim.  '  The  especial  purpose  that  I  have  in  view  is  this  sacred 
marriage,  so  to  call  it,  between  the  grand  process  ordained  for  the 
recovery  of  our  nature  from  sin,  and  its  healthy  general  develop- 
ment.' This  passage  illumines  the  two  words — Humanity  and  Divinity. 

In  1894  the  first  students  took  up  their  temporary  abode  in  the 
adjoining  house,  and  the  first  Warden  selected  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
the  son-in-law  who  lived  under  his  roof.  In  this  happy  and  har- 
monious arrangement  there  was  the  signal  advantage  of  constant 
and  intimate  intercourse  and  consultation ;  the  best  opportunity 
of  imbibing  from  the  founder  his  ideas,  hopes,  and  aspirations 
for  the  development  of  this  '  home  of  learning.'  The  most  impor- 
tant work  started  and  completed  by  Mr.  Drew  was  the  Catalogue, 
which  it  took  him  two  years  to  carry  out.  It  was  made  on  the  card 
system,  and  is  a  cross  catalogue,  each  book  being  at  least  twice 
inscribed,  by  its  author  and  by  its  subject.  So  long  as  the  buildings 
were  temporary,  the  secondary  purposes  of  the  Institution  could  be 
fulfilled — viz.  '  to  provide  retirement  with  means  of  study  for  persons, 
especially  clergy,  employed,  and  desiring  temporary  rest.'  These 
objects,  secondary  and  auxiliary,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  describes  them 
in  his  trust  deed,  so  far,  then,  have  been  gained.  But  the  main 
purposes  have  also  been  partially  fulfilled  by  the  resident  Wardens. 

In  1898,  on  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  Committee  formed  for 
the  National  Memorial  came  to  the  conclusion  that  part  of  the  money 
subscribed  could  hardly  be  more  appropriately  spent  than  in  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  building  to  hold  Mr.  Gladstone's  books. 
The  sum  of  10,000?.  was  offered  to  the  Trustees  and  accepted  by 
them.  In  1899  Mrs.  Gladstone  cut  the  first  sod,  and  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Memorial  Committee,  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  Library.  The  service  of  dedication  was  read 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Gladstone  and 
her  family,  the  Rector  of  Hawarden,  chairman  of  the  Trustees,  and 
other  friends  and  neighbours.  The  foundation-stone,  which  is  of 
green  granite,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Library,  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion :  '  In  this  building,  erected  to  his  memory  by  a  grateful  nation, 
is  preserved  the  library  of  WILLIAM  EWAET  GLADSTONE,  who,  eminent 
no  less  as  a  theologian  than  as  a  statesman,  established  this  founda- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  Divine  learning.  This  stone  was  laid 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  K.G.,  Oct.  5,  1899.  G.  C.  JOYCE,  Warden.' 
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On  the  14th  of  October,  1902,  St.  Deiniol's  Library  was  formally 
opened.  It  is  a  striking  edifice  in  a  striking  situation,  and  forms, 
with  the  ancient  church  in  the  background,  a  group  of  buildings  that 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  eyes  of  passers-by.  Built  of  red  sandstone, 
its  internal  arrangements  are  harmonious  for  its  purpose.  Two  halls, 
with  galleries  above  supported  by  pillars,  form  the  main  feature.  The 
woodwork  is  all  oak.  Semi-privacy  is  obtained  here  in  the  nooks 
formed  by  the  bookcases,  and  there  are  besides  other  private  rooms 
for  studies.2  In  Lord  Spencer's  inaugural  speech  comment  was  made 
on  the  inadequacy  of  the  sum  set  aside  for  the  yearly  purchase  of 
books,  and  he  observed  that  forty  times  the  amount  then  spent  was 
laid  out  on  the  Althorp  Library  now  at  Manchester.  'But  I  am 
confident,'  he  added,  '  that  when  this  work  is  known,  the  largeness 
of  its  aims,  the  spirit  of  toleration  with  which  it  is  marked,  assist- 
ance will  come  which  will  carry  out  the  work  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  name  with  which  it  is  associated.'  Gaps  there  undoubtedly 
are,  and  contributions  to  the  Library  would  be  of  great  value.  Three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  was  the  sum  suggested  by  the  founder  as  a 
minimum.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Institu- 
tion as  a  whole,  he  endowed  it  with  30,OOOZ.  Roughly  speaking, 
60,OOOZ.  has  been  devoted  to  the  scheme— 40,OOOL  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  10,OOOL  by  the  nation  for  housing  the  books,  and  the  remainder 
by  his  sons  and  daughters  for  housing  the  men ;  the  latter  constituting 
their  joint  memorial  to  their  father.  A  short  list  of  books,3  either 
very  difficult  to  find  or  too  expensive  for  the  sum  available,  is 
appended,  in  the  hope  that  some  among  the  readers  of  this  Review 
might  be  able  and  willing  to  supply  some  of  the  existing  deficiencies. 

In  1904  Mr.  Gladstone's  family  undertook  the  task  of  completing 
the  group  of  buildings,  by  erecting  a  permanent  Residence  for 
Warden  and  Students.  This  house  is  now  approaching  its  com- 
pletion, and  with  its  opening  will  arrive  the  real  opportunity  of 
fulfilling  the  main  design  of  the  founder.  As  to  the  methods  of 
fulfilling  that  design  jointly  or  severally — whether  in  training  men 
for  Holy  Orders,  or  affiliating  itself  to  some  community  already  in 
working  order,  or  whether  by  a  resident  body  of  men,  studying,  learn- 
ing, working  for  Christianity  by  writings,  or  by  active  participation 

2  Anyone  wishing  for  either  temporary  or  more  permanent  residence  should  apply 
to  the  Warden,  St.  Deiniol's  Library,  Hawarden,  who  would  supply  all  information  as 
to  the  very  moderate  terms,  regulations  and  privileges,  &o. 

3  Rymer,  Foedera.    Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum.    Corpits  Inscriptionum 
Latinarum.    Henry  VIII. :  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  vols.  i.,  iii., 
ix.-xix.    Rolls  Series ;  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  vols.  v.,  vi. ;  Year  Books  of  the  Beign 
of  Edward  J.,  year  21-22 ;  Leechdoms,  Wortcunning,  and  Starcraft,  vol.  iii. ;  Oesta 
Regis  Henrici  Secundi  Benedicti  Abbatis,  2  vols.;    Chronica   Magistri  Rogeri  de 
Houeden,  vol.  ii. ;    Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan ;  Henricus  de  Bracton,  De  Legibus 
et  Consuetudinibus,  vols.  i.-iv.     The   Annual  Register,  from  1846  to  1900 ;    The 
Chronicle  of  Convocation  (Canterbury),  from   1895  ;  any  volume  of  the    County 
Histories  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Constable  ;  Library  Edition  of  Buskin. 
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in  the  ministrations  of  the  Church,  or  by  courses  of  lectures  and  instruc- 
tions in  different  parts  of  Wales — Mr.  Gladstone,  while  contemplating 
these  several  methods  of  attaining  his  purpose,  left  the  choice  open 
to  the  Trustees,  always  provided  it  be  '  deliberately  judged  by  them 
to  be  required  for  the  better  fulfilment  of  the  main  design.' 

Lord  Spencer,  when  opening  St.  Beimel's  Library  in  1902,  referred, 
in  terms  of  reverent  admiration,  to  the  example  Mr.  Gladstone  set 
in  uniting  the  spirit  of  toleration  for  the  principles  of  others  with 
his  own  deep  spiritual  convictions,  and  specially  in  not  desiring  to 
limit  the  benefits  of  the  Library  to  men  of  his  own  creed.  '  It  is  true,' 
said  Lord  Spencer,  '  it  was  his  pious  hope  that  neither  the  buildings 
nor  the  books  should  be  used  for  purposes  hostile  to  the  Church.' 
Mr.  Gladstone  realised,  as  do  all  who  possess  definite  religious  con- 
victions, that  there  can  be  no  more  vital  mistake  than  to  try  to  water 
down  the  historic  Church  of  England  to  suit  the  susceptibilities  of 
those  who  hold  different  views,  to  make  her  into  a  huge  jelly-fish 
without  form  and  void,  giving  way  to  pressure  from  each  and  every 
side  in  turn.  The  love  of  freedom,  which  in  Mr.  Gladstone  amounted 
to  a  passion,  was  deeply  rooted  in  his  belief  in  law  and  discipline. 
'  Freedom  is  the  flower  of  slavery,'  as  has  been  finely  said  by  a  writer 
of  our  own  day. 

To  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  body,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in  1865 : — 

I  am,  as  you  know,  one  altogether  attached  to  dogma,  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  skeleton  that  carries  the  flesh,  the  blood,  the  life  of  the  blessed  thing  we  call 
the  Christian  religion.  But  I  do  not  believe  God's  tender  mercies  are  restricted 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  human  family.  ...  I  was  myself  brought  up  to  believe 
that  salvation  depended  absolutely  on  the  reception  of  a  particular  and  very 
narrow  creed.  But  long,  long  have  I  cast  those  weeds  behind  me.' 

'  Tolerance,'  says  Mr.  Morley  in  commenting  on  this  declaration, 
c  means  reverence  for  all  the  possibilities  of  truth ;  it  means  acknow- 
ledgment that  she  dwells  in  diverse  mansions  and  wears  vestures  of 
many  colours  and  speaks  in  strange  tongues  ...  it  means  the  charity 
that  is  even  greater  than  faith  and  hope.' 4 

A  distinguished  Nonconformist,  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  brethren 
at  the  opening  of  the  Library,  said  that  though  '  he  represented  a 
branch  of  the  great  Christian  family  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
belong,  there  was  no  man  who  had  so  little  sympathy  with  Noncon- 
formist opinions  who  yet  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  Nonconformist 
heart.  When  the  question  of  voting  a  grant  to  St.  Deiniol's  Library 
came  before  the  Gladstone  Memorial  Committee,  there  were  some 
members  [he  said]  who  feared  that  the  Nonconformist  section  might  be 
staggered  by  the  idea  of  a  purely  Anglican  Institution  being  assisted  out 
of  that  particular  fund.  But,'  continued  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  himself  a 
member  of  the  Memorial  Committee,  *  you  don't  understand  Noncon- 
formists. We  don't  object  to  sympathise  with  men  in  their  own  opinions 
4  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137. 
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and  beliefs  ...  It  was  the  men  who  fought  most  strongly  for  their  own 
conscience  who  were  most  ready  to  respect  the  consciences  of  others.5 
'  It  is  my  earnest  desire/  wrote  the  founder,  '  that  the  hospitality 
of  the  Institution  should  be  as  far  as  possible  available  for  persons 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Anglican  Church.'  Not  a  school,  not  a  college 
or  a  free  library,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  home  for  mental  and 
spiritual  refreshment  and  research,  open  to  thinkers  of  every  class, 
even  to  those  to  whom  the  gift  of  faith  has  been  denied,  earnest 
inquirers,  seekers,  searchers  after  the  truth  that  is  divine.  A  spirit 
of  reverence,  a  love  of  truth,  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  founder, 
this  is  all  that  is  demanded  of  its  visitors.  The  founder  hoped  that 
the  Library  '  would  not  be  used  for  purposes  hostile  to  the  Church  of 
England.5  This  is  expressed  in  the  trust  deed.  But  for  '  the  advance- 
ment of  divine  learning '  he  looked  specially  to  the  resident  community. 
And  the  type  of  men  that  undoubtedly  he  had  in  view,  and  to  whom 
he  in  the  first  instance  offered  the  Wardenship,  were  men  residing 
and  working  in  religious  bodies  already  existing  and  in  working  order, 
men  who  by  the  example  of  their  lives  and  the  fruits  of  their  labours, 
by  their  learning,  their  teaching,  their  writings  and  their  ministrations, 
would  form  at  Ha  warden  a  living  centre  of  religion,  and  would  do  for 
their  own  generation  what  Pusey  and  Stubbs,  Lightfoot  and  Westcott 
had  done  for  theirs.  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  that  in  an  age  when  the 
negative  tendencies  of  thought  were  seeking  to  dethrone  Christianity 
from  its  true  predominance  over  the  intellectual  and  moral- development 
of  humanity,  it  would  be  good  to  revive  something  of  the  methods  of 
the  wise  of  old.  By  their  lives  that  predominance  had  originally  been 
won,  by  their  austere  experience  they  had  shown  it  could  best  be 
sustained  by  the  spiritual  discipline  of  the  consecrated  life,  inspired 
and  strengthened  by  corporate  devotion  and  aspiration.  In  the  words 
of  the  greatest  Christian  philosopher5  of  our  own  day — a  writer 
who  pleads  for  some  such  recovery  of  the  ancient  spirit  in  dealing 
with  our  own  moral  problems — '  And  this  lesson  we  need  not  scorn 
to  learn  from  what  larger  minds  in  calmer  ages  thought  out  with 
prayer  and  fasting,  we  whose  minds  are  weaker  and  whose  lives 
unquiet,  and  who  seldom  fast  or  pray.5 

MARY  DREW. 

5  J.  R.  Illingworth,  author  of  Bampton  Lectures,  Divine  Immanence,  Reason  and 
Revelation,  Christian  Character,  &c. 
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POSSIBILITIES   OF  PEASANT  OWNERSHIP 

IN  SUSSEX 


I  WRITE  as  a  Conservative,  rather  than  a  Radical,  certainly  not  a 
Whig,  in  home  politics  and  a  landlord,  but  with  a  strong  twist  in 
favour  of  land-reform,  especially  in  the  direction  of  peasant  owner- 
ship, if  such  possibly  can  be  revived  by  any  favour  of  Parliament. 
I  write,  too,  as  essentially  in  this  matter  a  Sussex  man.  I  am 
no  patriot  in  the  modern  sense — I  mean  no  imperialist — hardly 
a  nationalist  about  black  manufacturing  England.  But  I  have  a 
passionate  love  for  my  native  county  with  its  green  oak  woods,  its 
deep  clay  fallows,  its  sheltering  hedgerows,  its  ancient  forest  wastes, 
and  that  '  chain  of  majestic  mountains,'  its  South  Downs.  These 
are  more  to  me  than  all  the  British  Colonies  put  together,  and  India 
and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  over  seas.  I  love  also  the  Sussex  farm 
folk  and  indigenous  peasantry,  so  patient  of  their  labour,  so  able  of 
their  hands,  so  intelligent  in  their  traditional  agricultural  work.  It 
makes  me  angry  to  think  that  they  are  disappearing  from  the  parishes 
where  they  have  lived  and  ploughed  and  reaped  since  the  days  of 
the  Heptarchy,  pushed  out  of  them  by  changed  economical  conditions 
and  the  pressure  of  unintelligent  and  harmful  laws. 

At  the  same  time,  in  owning  myself  Conservative,  it  must  not  be 
suspected  of  me  that  I  am  a  mere  tariff-reformer  in  disguise.  I  do 
not  believe  in  any  nostrum  of  protection  as  either  possible  or  desirable 
in  England,  certainly  not  as  the  coming  cure  for  all  our  rural  misfor- 
tunes. No  import  duty  on  wheat,  were  it  an  eight-shilling  one,  could, 
without  other  far  more  important  changes,  keep  our  peasantry  at 
home,  and  though  it  might  benefit  landlords  it  would  not  help  us  much 
towards  a  wider  distribution  of  the  land,  and  it  is  in  this  alone  that 
I  see  a  possibility  of  any  large  new  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand 
I  am  still  less  of  a  land-nationaliser,  the  opposite  extreme  in  land 
politics.  A  study  which  I  made  many  years  ago  of  the  agricultural 
condition  of  India,  where  the  system  of  State-ownership  is  carried 
to  its  extreme  results,  has  convinced  me  that  of  all  fallacies  of  reform 
this  is  the  most  hopeless  of  good.  In  India  we  see  one  sole  universal 
landlord,  the  State,  like  all  States,  deeply  in  debt  and  in  constant 
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want  of  money ;  unable,  except  here  and  there,  to  devote  any  capital 
to  improvements ;  unwilling  to  remit  rent  to  tenants  in  arrears,  and 
raising  the  assessment  at  short  intervals  wherever  the  value  of  the 
land  has  been  improved,  however  little,  by  the  occupier's  labour.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  shameless  rack-renter,  with  the  result  that  its  tenants 
are,  of  all  tenants,  the  poorest  in  the  world.  The  spectacle  presented 
by  the  naked  and  starving  Indian  ryot  is  a  complete  answer  to  land- 
nationalisation  as  a  philanthropic  scheme.  The  Indian  State,  more- 
over, is  a  universal  absentee  landlord,  and  like  all  absentees  without 
bowels  of  compassion.  Its  collecting  agents  are  not  allowed  to  have 
bowels,  being  promoted  and  commended,  not  according  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  district  they  administer,  but  according  to  the  revenue 
they  raise.  They  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  peasantry,  mere  engines 
of  authority,  constantly  changing,  as  their  advancement  hurries 
them  from  post  to  post,  and  so  intangible ;  the  ministers  of  an  unseen, 
implacable  fiscal  power,  pledged  to  severity,  unable,  if  they  would, 
to  spare  them ;  impersonal,  unapproachable,  whose  names  even 
they  seldom  learn  to  know.  The  State,  then,  in  a  word,  is  of  all 
landlords  the  worst,  as  the  State  tenant  is  of  all  tenants  the  least 
enviable.  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  advocate  land-nationalisation 
as  a  cure  for  our  rural  evils.  Had  it  been  a  desirable  thing  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  we  should  have  found  it  established  ere  now  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  all  highly  productive  countries 
enjoying  free  institutions  and  able,  if  they  would,  to  adopt  new 
systems.  But  that  form  of  socialism  has  not  commended  itself  to 
any  of  them,  and  we  may  therefore  dismiss  it  from  consideration 
amongst  ourselves. 

Having  said  this  much,  by  way  of  clearing  the  ground  and 
showing  my  personal  bias,  I  will  go  on  to  state  what  the  exact 
condition  is  of  agricultural  things  with  which,  in  Sussex,  we  have 
to  deal. 

Sussex  is  a  typical  English  county  of  the  purely  agricultural 
kind.  It  is  without  industrial  centres,  without  mines,  without 
manufactures.  With  the  single  exception  of  Brighton,  an  excrescence 
of  West  End  London  confined  to  a  few  miles  of  sea  coast,  it  has  no 
first-class  town.  From  east  to  west,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south,  a  distance  of  thirty,  it  is  a  succession  of 
cultivated  fields  interspersed  with  breadths  of  oak  wood  and  hazel 
copse,  with  ample  hedgerows  surrounding  each  enclosure  and  well 
watered,  if  not  by  streams,  by  ponds  sunk  in  the  clay  soil.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  special  character  of  the  Weald,  its  central  and  most 
important  area ;  an  ideal  country,  one  would  think,  for  peasant 
ownership  and  small  tenant  holdings.  And  so,  too,  until  a  quite 
recent  date  it  was.  Even  to-day  the  holdings  in  the  Weald  are  small, 
farms  of  a  hundred  acres  being  about  the  average  size,  while  those 
of  sixty  and  fifty  acres  are  far  from  uncommon,  with  even  such  small 
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tenancies  sometimes  as  of  twenty  acres.  Here  and  there  the  yeomen 
owners  of  such  plots  may  still  be  found,  and  the  peasant  proprietors 
of  mere  cottages  and  gardens  all  their  own.  There  are,  therefore, 
in  our  county  the  physical  conditions  still  existing  of  rural  prosperity 
and  an  agricultural  population  which  is  not  yet  extinct  or  wholly 
divorced  from  interest  in  the  soil,  and  which,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, might  easily  be  retrieved  from  its  decline.  There  is  no 
necessity  with  us  so  far  of  repeopling  the  land  with  immigrants  from 
London  or  the  north.  The  curse  of  the  Scotch  farmer  has  not  yet 
invaded  us,  with  its  mechanical  cultivation,  its  divorce  of  capital 
from  labour,  its  hatred  between  farmer  and  farm-hand.  The  day 
labourer  in  the  Weald  may  still,  under  fortunate  circumstances, 
rise  to  be  tenant  of  the  fields  he  has  ploughed.  There  is  no  class 
barrier  to  shut  him  out,  nor  the  financial  impossibility  raised  against 
him  in  so  many  counties  of  farms  of  a  thousand  and  two  thousand 
acres. 

Beyond  the  Weald,  to  the.  north  of  it,  lies  a  narrow  strip  of  ancient 
forest  land,  a  region  of  poor  soil,  as  poor  as  any  in  England — Ashdown, 
Worth,  St.  Leonard's  Forests,  once  populous  two  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  days  of  the  iron  industry,  but  having  little  more  now  than 
a  residential  value  joined  to  facilities  of  sport,  its  only  productive 
industry.  Even  timber  grows  on  it  unkindly,  and  such  portions  of  it 
as  were  cleared  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  are  for  the  most  part  lapsing 
once  more  into  waste,  farmer  after  farmer  having  lost  his  money  in  its 
too  hungry  soil.  South,  again,  of  the  Weald  we  come  to  yet  another 
region,  that  of  the  South  Downs,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  belt 
of  fertile  green  sand  much  inhabited.  Here,  on  the  Downs,  quite 
other  conditions  prevail,  those  of  wide  sheep  runs,  many-acred  farms, 
and  sparsely  inhabited  plains,  lightly  tilled,  but  growing  more  and  more 
productive  as  they  slope  to  the  sea  coast.  The  strip  between  the 
Downs  and  the  sea  is  the  most  fertile  land  of  any  in  Sussex,  with  the 
exception  of  the  water  meadows  which  spread  themselves  out  where 
the  local  rivers  meander  to  the  shore.  It  is  a  land  of  high  farming 
and  large  holdings,  but  suited,  too,  for  market  gardening,  and  is 
so  to  a  growing  extent  employed,  having  a  multiplicity  of  seaside 
watering  places  as  local  markets  for  its  produce. 

Such  are  the  physical  features  of  the  county,  features  by  no  means 
unfavourable  to  high  rural  prosperity,  and  just  such  as  have  adapted 
themselves  to  the  small  culture  we  find  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Channel  in  France.  I  am  no  pessimist  in  my  view  of  agricultural 
things,  and  I  cannot  believe  but  that  with  reasonable  laws,  and  regu- 
lations relaxed  of  their  new  rigour,  the  age  of  gold  for  our  peasantry 
might  come  again.  The  causes  of  their  decline,  though  complex, 
are  not  so  mysterious  but  we  can  understand  them  and,  if  we  will, 
apply  a  remedy.  I  will  take  them  in  as  logical  a  sequence  as  the 
case  permits. 
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LAND  TENURE 

I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  find  any  complaint  in  Sussex  of  the 
existing  system  of  land  tenure.  I  mean  that  the  demand  for  freehold 
ownership  of  the  lands  they  occupy  hardly  exists  among  our  farmers, 
while  even  for  small  plots  of  land  it  would  be  easier  to  get  yearly 
tenants  from  among  the  peasantry  than  purchasers  at  however  low 
an  agricultural  price.  There  are  several  local  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  needy  and  oppressive 
landlords  are  rare  in  the  county.  Back-renting,  except  on  a  very  few 
estates,  has  never  been  in  fashion  with  us,  and  certainly  of  late  years 
rents  have  been  so  extremely  low,  with  a  tendency  to  become  still 
lower,  that  the  farmer  has  little  inducement  to  invest  any  part  of  his 
capital  in  freeing  himself  of  so  light  a  liability.  He  would  sooner  have 
the  freedom,  which  a  low-rented  tenancy  gives  him,  of  changing  his 
holding  than  be  tied  to  it  by  absolute  ownership.  The  feeling  is  on 
the  increase,  and  manifests  itself  to  the  extent  that  yearly  tenancies, 
even  by  substantial  farmers,  are  now  sought  in  preference  to  leases. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  little  risk  for  him,  if  he  desires  to  stay 
on,  of  receiving  a  notice  to  quit.  The  times  are  not  such  as  to  tempt 
landlords  to  dispossess  a  good  tenant  for  a  mere  whim,  or  for  any 
fanatical  reason,  political  or  religious.  Were  he  to  indulge  in  such 
petty  tyranny  he  would  speedily  find  his  acres  unlet,  a  burden 
on  his  hands.  What,  however,  is  the  chief  local  reason  for  content- 
ment with  the  present  system  is  that,  unlike,  I  believe,  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  England,  we  have  in  Sussex,  by  immemorial  custom, 
a  well-established  rule  of  tenants'  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements.  This,  by  itself,  has  been  sufficient  to  differentiate 
our  agricultural  case  from  that  of  our  neighbours,  and,  as  I  will 
presently  show,  has  operated,  in  these  hard  times,  to  the  benefit  of 
both  owner  and  occupier.  Hence  the  satisfaction  felt. 

All,  I  believe,  that  the  law  can  do  to  help  us  in  connection  with 
land  tenure  is  to  free  us  from  the  absurd  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way 
of  transferring  freehold  land  from  seller  to  purchaser,  where  purchase 
is  desired.  The  complicated  inquiries  necessary  for  the  proving  of  titles, 
the  multiplicity  of  documents,  requiring  the  intervention  of  lawyers 
at  every  step  of  the  conveyance,  with  corresponding  excessive  charges, 
are  a  real  hindrance.  For  this  purpose  a  general  land  registration 
office  is  urgently  needed,  such  as  exists  in  nearly  all  other  civilised 
countries,  where  estates  or  parts  of  estates  could,  on  payment  of 
a  simple  fee,  change  hands,  as  it  were,  across  the  counter.  It  is, 
indeed,  exasperating  to  think  that,  even  in  so  backward  a  community 
as  that  of  Egypt,  large  properties  can  be  bought  and  sold  in  this 
expeditious  and  inexpensive  way,  in  an  afternoon,  and  at  the  cost 
of  a  few  shillings,  while  in  England  the  conveyance  of  a  mere  cottage 
and  garden  takes  weeks  to  complete,  and  almost  as  many  pounds. 
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In  Egypt,  fifteen  years'  free  occupation  is  a  sufficient  title  to  owner- 
ship, and  gives  the  occupier  right  to  have  his  land  registered  as  free- 
hold property,  when  no  more  form  will  be  required  for  its  transfer 
than  a  witnessed  signature  on  stamped  paper,  affixed  at  the  office. 
In  like  manner  leases  should  be  freed  from  the  high  charges  now 
legally  imposed  upon  their  drawing  up,  the  expense  attending  every 
transaction  between  landlord  and  tenant  being  a  serious  difficulty 
where  small  holdings  are  concerned. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS 

I  have  explained  that  in  Sussex  we  have  an  immemorial  custom 
for  unexhausted  labour  and  improvements.  The  custom  arose,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  from  the  peculiar  soil  of  the  Weald,  a  stiff  clay  of 
very  little  natural  value  when  put  for  the  first  time  to  the  plough, 
and  requiring  much  work  and  dressing  to  give  it  its  fertility.  At  the 
same  time  the  value  put  into  such  soil  remains  long  by  it,  and,  when 
properly  treated,  carries  heavy  cereal  crops,  especially  wheat.  Thus 
the  goodness  of  the  land  is  more  the  tenant's  than  the  landlord's,  and 
this  has  been  always  recognised.  The  custom  is,  at  the  end  of  a 
tenancy — and  it  matters  nothing  whether  the  notice  is  given  by  tenant 
or  by  landlord — a  valuation  is  made  of  all  the  labour  done  in  the  last 
year,  the  fallows  tilled,  the  manures  spread,  and  the  crops  sown, 
as  well  as  of  the  yet  uncarted  manures,  the  hay  and  straw  stacked, 
and  everything  else  that  the  tenant  would  have  turned  to  money  if 
his  tenancy  had  been  continued.  If  there  is  a  successor  ready  to 
succeed  to  the  tenancy,  the  incoming  and  the  outgoing  farmers  name 
each  a  valuer,  who  between  them  appoint  a  third  as  arbiter  in  case  of 
disagreement,  and  the  amount  agreed  on  is  paid  by  the  incomer  to 
the  outgoer.  The  landlord,  however,  is  in  the  last  resort  liable,  and 
thus  the  farmer  who  quits  is  sure  of  his  money.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  easily  seen.  To  the  farmer  it  i§  a  guarantee  against 
loss  by  arbitrary  eviction,  for  the  landlord  will  think  twice  before 
parting  with  a  good  tenant  to  whom  he  will  be  liable  to  pay  several 
hundred  pounds.  To  the  landlord  it  is  an  almost  certain  pledge  that 
the  land  will  be  left  well  cultivated,  for  the  price  awarded  by  the 
valuer,  generally  a  farmer  himself,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  above  rather 
than  below  the  value  of  the  improvement.  But  for  this  custom, 
Wealden  farms  would  run  the  risk  of  rapid  deterioration,  for  the 
goodness  is  all  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

I  hope  that  when  the  matter  of  compensation  for  improvements 
is  discussed  in  Parliament,  these  points  will  be  dwelt  on,  for  they  are 
most  important.  As  to  other  proposed  improvements,  such  as  the 
planting  of  orchards,  drainage,  and  the  erection  of  farm  buildings, 
I  see  no  objection  to  compensation  on  the  same  plan,  if  any  means 
can  be  devised  by  which  it  can  be  awarded  intelligently.  It  is,  of 
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course,  easy  to  get  local  valuers  for  fallows  and  dressings,  for  they 
are  visible  to  the  eye,  and  are  generally  understood  ;  but  both  orchard 
planting  and  drainage  are  capable  of  doing  harm  to  the  land  if  inju- 
diciously undertaken,  and  opinions  would  certainly  differ  as  to  the  real 
value  of  new  buildings  to  a  farm.  It  would  be  unfair  on  an  incoming 
tenant,  or  failing  such  on  the  landlord,  to  charge  him  for  fruit  trees 
planted  for  the  outgoing  tenant's  whim  on  unsuitable  soil,  and  still 
more  for  expensive  fatting  sheds  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
holding.  Some  means,  however,  could  doubtless  be  found  of  adjusting 
this  difficulty,  and  I  am  certainly  in  favour  of  extending  the  range  of 
compensation  wherever  it  can  reasonably  be  done.  The  talk  about  the 
evil  which  would  be  thus  created  by  a  dual  ownership  is  all  nonsense. 
Dual  ownership  of  a  kind  there  will  always  be  as  long  as  land  is  leased, 
and  in  Sussex  the  duality,  emphasised  by  our  special  local  custom,  has 
proved  a  double  blessing. 

FIXITY  OF  TENURE 

As  already  shown,  fixity  of  tenure  is  not  at  all  a  popular  demand 
with  us.  The  existing  Sussex  farmer  prefers  his  freedom  to  go  or 
stay,  and  cares  exceedingly  little  for  a  guarantee  against  disturbance 
which  he  already  practically  possesses.  In  truth,  none  of  these  legal 
questions  so  much  debated  by  land  reformers  have  much  application 
to  Sussex  circumstances*  They  are  hardly  at  all  connected  with  the 
rural  depopulation  we  deplore,  and  as  little  do  they  point  to  the 
remedy  we  seek. 

SUBDIVISION 

Personally,  I  am  much  in  favour  of  the  subdivision  of  large  estates. 
I  think  it  a  misfortune  politically  that  land-ownership  should  be 
vested  in  so  few  hands  as  we  see  it  in  England — to  say  nothing  of 
Scotland— as  tending  in  our  day  to  restrict  the  voting  power  which 
country  interests  ought  rightly  to  maintain  against  the  towns — and, 
be  it  noted,  the  two  interests  are  on  many  points  at  conflict.  I  con- 
sider it,  too,  agriculturally  undesirable  that  any  one  man  should  be 
lord  of  more  acres  than  he  can  personally  and  very  closely  oversee, 
perhaps  even  than  he  can  personally  occupy.  Thus  I  am  sure  that 
the  aggregation  of  estates  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  in  one 
person,  is  of  benefit  to  no  one,  including  the  owner,  while  even  in  a 
ring  fence  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  advantage  to  any  man  of  property 
exceeding  a  very  few  thousand  acres.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  an  owner  who  is  obliged,  by  the  size  of  his  estate,  to  leave  its 
ordering  to  an  agent,  risks  incurring  the  responsibility  of  injustice 
and  even  of  agricultural  mismanagement.  Agents  are  always  a  little 
tempted  to  rack-rent  for  their  professional  credit,  and  especially 
where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  paid  not  by  a  fixed  salary, 
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but  by  a  percentage  on  the  rent  roll,  a  most  pernicious  system.  I  say 
this,  although  in  Sussex  the  largest  estates  have  the  repute  of  being 
perhaps  the  best  managed ;  but  we  have  for  our  good  fortune  almost 
no  absentee  owners,  while  our  great  resident  lords  have  nearly  all  of 
them  valuable  properties  elsewhere,  whose  income  enables  them  to  be 
generous  to  their  tenants  at  home.  In  other  counties,  however,  these 
conditions  are  reversed,  and  I  think  some  limit  might  fairly  be  encour- 
aged to  the  size  of  freehold  ownerships.  Perhaps  the  best  means 
would  be  by  readjusting  the  death  duties  so  as  to  put  pressure  on 
owners  to  divide  their  estates  at  their  death.  The  death  duty  is  a 
progressive  one,  calculated  at  present  on  the  total  of  the  property 
left  by  the  deceased.  Would  not  the  object  of  subdivision  be  obtained 
by  calculating  it  in  the  case  of  land  progressively  on  the  value  inherited 
by  each  legatee  ?  Such  an  adjustment  of  the  death  duty  would  certainly 
encourage  large  landowners  to  divide  their  properties,  and  might  be 
arranged  to  operate  down  to  the  precise  point  at  which  subdivision 
is  economically  desirable.  This  would  be  a  better  way  than  that 
adopted  a  century  ago  by  the  Code  Napoleon  with  the  same  object, 
and  would  avoid  the  results,  social  and  national,  now  acknowledged 
as  so  injurious  in  the  Code. 

Beyond  this  plan  of  gradual  subdivision  for  the  freehold  ownership 
of  large  estates,  lies  the  more  immediately  practical  possibility  of  sub- 
dividing tenancies.  Here  the  difficulty  lies  less  with  the  existing  land- 
owners than  with  their  tenants.  It  would  obviously  be  a  hardship 
inflicted  on  the  good  farmer  of  a  hundred-acre  farm  to  take  from  his 
occupation  a  dozen  acres  here,  and  a  score  more  there,  with  which  to 
start  peasant  holdings.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  such  would  be  the  necessity, 
rendered  the  more  oppressive  because  it  would  be  certainly  just  the 
best  or  most  convenient  fields  which  would  be  claimed  for  the  new 
tenants.  Subdivision  would  have  to  wait  its  opportunity  and  be 
effected  as  tenancies  fell  in.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  main  question 
of  our  inquiry  :  Are  peasant  holdings  economically  possible  ? 

PEASANT  HOLDINGS 

In  Sussex,  as  I  have  said,  there  were  formerly  a  number  of  small 
holdings  in  the  Weald  of  less  than  twenty  acres,  worked  on  purely 
agricultural  lines,  some  by  freeholders  and  others  by  yearly  tenants. 
A  few  still  survive,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  disappeared,  the 
fields  composing  them  being  now  incorporated  into  the  neighbouring 
larger  farms.  The  reason  of  their  abandonment  has  been  mainly 
the  increased  expense  of  living,  joined  to  the  fall  in  agricultural  and 
woodland  prices  together  with  other  discouragements,  some  of  them 
legally  imposed,  to  which  I  shall  presently  allude.  What,  however, 
is  certain,  is  that  under  present  circumstances  there  are  in  the 
Weald  no  new  applicants  for  holdings  of  such  [small  size.'  The 
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actual  occupiers  of  them  perhaps  do  not  move  away  from  the  homes 
where  they  were  born,  but  their  sons  are  unwilling  to  continue  the 
tenancies  after  their  deaths,  and  in  cases  where  they  are  free- 
holders, the  small  properties  are  almost  invariably  sold  either  to  the 
chief  local  squire  or  to  some  Brighton  shopkeeper  who  fancies  he  would 
like  to  have  a  bit  of  land  for  residence  in  a  picturesque  neighbourhood. 
As  separate  agricultural  plots  maintaining  each  a  peasant  family,  they 
thus  cease  one  after  the  other  to  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  south  of  the  Downs  we  find  small  holdings 
distinctly  on  the  increase.  Here  the  better  quality  of  the  soil,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  ready  market  in  Brighton,  Worthing,  and  the 
other  south-coast  towns,  is  favouring  every  kind  of  garden  industry, 
and  tenants  are  found  who,  for  small  plots,  will  give  as  much  as  4:1. 
and  51.  yearly  rent  per  acre,  and  make  a  good  living  out  of  it.  I 
have  heard,  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  of  as  much  as  60Z. 
worth  of  garden  produce  being  sold  off  a  single  acre  of  such  land  within 
the  twelve  months — a  fact  which  shows  the  direction  schemes  of  new 
peasant  ownership  might  take  even  now  with  a  chance  of  being  success- 
ful. The  same  thing,  I  believe,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  great  towns  in  most  other  counties,  notably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  but  it  is  an  essential  condition  of 
success  that  a  good  soil  should  be  joined  to  very  easy  access  to  a 
really  good  market.  Vegetable  garden  produce  cannot  be  grown  to 
a  profit  on  our  stiff  clays,  nor  even  on  the  better  soils  in-land,  far 
from  a  railway  station  or  country  market. 

There  remains  to  us  then,  for  the  far  larger  part  of  the  county, 
perhaps  for  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole,  no  other  resource,  if 
we  are  to  re-establish  on  it  peasant  holdings,  than  to  encourage  other 
small  rural  industries,  if  such  can  be  found,  suited  to  the  local  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  Weald,  a  country  much 
interspersed  with  woodlands,  and  provided  everywhere  with  broad 
hedgerows,  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  the  value  of  every  kind  of 
woodland  produce  has  declined  even  more  rapidly  than  that  of  corn. 
I  see,  while  I  am  writing,  an  article  in  your  April  number  of  this 
Review,  by  my  friend  and  Sussex  neighbour,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  explain- 
ing how  this  has  come  about,  so  I  will  not  repeat  it  here.  But  the 
fact  is  one  of  great  significance  as  adding  to  our  local  economical 
trouble.  Time  was,  when,  as  Cobbett  pointed  out,  the  Weald  was  a 
fortunate  land  for  the  poor  to  live  in.  With  a  soil  not  too  rich  to  have 
been  put  wholly  under  the  plough,  or  grabbed  by  the  high-farming 
squirearchy,  there  were  many  small  ways  of  eking  out  a  living  for  the 
cottager  besides  regular  field  labour,  timber  to  be  felled  and  flawed 
in  spring,  underwoods  to  be  cut,  hurdles  to  be  made,  roofs  to  be 
thatched,  hedges  to  be  trimmed,  ditches  to  be  cleared,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  plentiful  windfalls  of  wood  for  the  cottage  hearth,  and  the 
broad  strips  of  grass  by  the  waysides  where  cows  could  be  grazed  and 
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geese  reared  free  of  hire.  It  was  by  the  help  of  these  advantages 
that  the  cottage  freeholder  and  small  peasant  tenant  of  a  few  acres 
lived.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  had  an  industry  apart  from  the 
tilling  of  his  own  fields  to  keep  him  employed,  especially  in  winter 
time,  when  the  land  was  lying  idle.  The  secret  of  his  prosperity  lay 
largely  in  this  fact ;  and  to  the  failure  in  recent  times  of  one  after  the 
other  of  all  these  side  sources  of  income  his  vanishing  presence  may 
now  be  largely  traced.  Nearly  all  the  little  industries  I  have  named 
were  skilled  industries  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  most  of  them  is  already  almost  lost.  Some,  like  the  art  of 
thatching,  have  been  killed  by  the  district  councils  and  fire  insurance 
companies  ;  others,  like  the  art  of  woodcraft,  by  competition,  and  the 
substitution  in  so  many  directions  of  other  substances  for  timber. 
The  use  even  of  wood  for  burning  is  almost  abandoned  with  the  decay 
of  the  old  cottages,  and  the  erection  of  new  ones  with  coal  grates. 
Faggots,  once  so  prized,  lie  rotting  on  the  ground,  because  there  is 
no  space  of  open  hearth  where  they  can  be  lighted,  so  that  with  their 
disuse  half  the  value  of  the  hedgerows  has  been  lost.  Cows  may  no 
longer  be  grazed  by  the  waysides.  Sanitary  rules  interfere  with 
piggeries.  Geese  may  not  wander.  Not  a  cottage  may  be  rebuilt  in 
the  old  inexpensive  way,  or  without  the  intervention  of  the  district 
surveyor,  and  in  a  style  needing  an  architect  and  a  contract  with  a 
town  builder.  We  start  thus  in  our  attempt  to  revive  peasant  holdings 
heavily  handicapped  as  compared  with  the  less  civilised  past.  All 
that  remains  for  us  is  to  make  what  use  we  can  of  modern  appliances 
in  aid  of  the  land  for  agriculture  proper,  joined  with  such  few  minor 
rural  industries  as  still  are  possible. 

MILK  AND  CHICKEN  FARMING 

I  have  made  a  calculation  that,  on  an  average,  in  the  Weald,  n 
family  can  live  by  plain,  unaided  agriculture  on  a  holding  of  less  than 
twenty  acres.  A  man  can  dig  about  ten  rods  a  day — that  is,  an  acre  in 
sixteen  days — so  that  all  the  land  he  can  cultivate  by  his  own  unaided 
spade  labour  would  be  about  five  acres.  But  the  cereal  crops  grown 
on  five  acres  will  not  keep  a  family  according  to  present  prices  and 
the  present  scale  of  living,  and  he  is  obliged  to  look  to  other  sources 
of  profit  than  cereals  alone.  The  most  obvious  of  these  are  the  milk 
and  chicken  industries.  Our  clay  soil,  if  properly  laid  down  and  well 
dressed  while  maturing,  makes  excellent  meadows,  and  the  sheltered 
character  of  the  fields  and  the  abundance  of  water  are  specially  favour- 
able to  dairy  work.  That,  therefore,  is  an  industry  likely  to  help  us. 
The  principal  drawbacks  at  present,  and  it  is  a  complaint  very  generally 
made,  are  the  excessive  railway  charges  for  conveying  milk  to  London, 
our  chief  market,  and,  again,  the  risk  of  loss  to  the  producer  through 
the  dishonesty  or  insolvency  of  middlemen.  Both  these  impediments 
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to  success  might  probably  be  removed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
if  it  were  so  minded.  The  railway  charges,  I  suppose,  could  be  reduced 
by  Act  of  Parliament ;  while,  as  to  the  middlemen,  it  would  seem  not 
very  difficult  for  milk  markets  under  public  guarantee  to  be  esta- 
blished in  the  chief  urban  centres. 

The  question  of  chicken  and  egg  farming  is  more  complex.  To 
carry  on  this  industry  successfully,  much  intelligence  is  required,  and 
very  constant  care.  By  itself,  I  doubt  whether  it  can  produce  good 
results ;  but  taken  in  connection  with  a  small  agricultural  holding, 
of  eight  to  ten  acres,  and  managed  by  the  women  and  children  of  the 
family,  while  the  man  works  the  land,  it  could  even  under  present 
conditions  be  made  into  a  livelihood.  One  thing,  however,  stands 
absolutely  in  the  way  and  must  be  changed  before  chicken  farming 
can  become  at  all  a  general  industry.  I  say  it  with  regret,  but  with- 
out hesitation,  chicken  farming  and  fox  hunting  cannot  exist  together, 
and  if  we  want  the  one,  we  must  not  maintain  the  other.  Chicken 
and  egg  farms  fail  principally  in  Sussex  because,  to  escape  the  depre- 
dation of  foxes,  the  chickens  cannot  be  let  run  freely  in  the  fields 
and  hedgerows,  where,  to  a  large  extent,  they  should  pick  up  their 
living.  Shut  up  in  wire  enclosures  their  cost  in  feeding  is  too  great. 
The  fox  is  a  wide  night-roamer,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  locally,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  vermin,  by  help  of  trap  or  gun  or  poison.  Per- 
sonally, I  love  the  fox,  as  I  do  all  wild  creatures,  and  should  be 
sorry  to  lose  him  as  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  our  woods,  but  he  cannot 
be  made  to  stay  in  them,  and  has  an  irresistible  craving  for  domestic 
fowls.  Until,  therefore,  he  ceases  to  be  preserved  by  landowners,  it 
is  useless  to  talk  of  our  competing  in  Sussex  with  the  chicken  industries 
of  France,  where  the  fox  finds  no  quarter.  The  kindred  evil  of  exces- 
sive game  preserving  also  needs  dealing  with,  though  for  this  form  of 
sport  less  drastic  measures  than  prohibition  would  be  needed.  Phea- 
sants are  easily  retained  at  home,  and  seldom  wander  far  from  cover, 
and  never  by  night,  and  it  would  probably  be  ample  protection  for 
the  peasant  farmer  were  he  to  be  given  the  right,  as  already  he  has  it 
for  hares  and  rabbits,  of  killing  them  on  his  own  holding.  This  would 
be  a  more  effective  plan,  I  think,  than  compensation  for  damage,  a 
difficult  thing  to  work,  and  one  entailing  much  loss  of  time  on  the  poor 
man,  and  risk  of  legal  charges.  It  would  leave  him,  too,  the  option, 
if  he  chose  it,  of  coming  to  terms  on  a  money  basis  with  neighbouring 
game  preservers,  and  so  of  increasing  his  income.  The  pheasant 
industry  is  far  too  valuable  a  one  economically  in  Sussex  to  be  unneces- 
sarily sacrificed  altogether. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

All  these  matters  are,  however,  of  subsidiary  importance  to  what 
we  have  now  to  consider,  the  possibility  of  reforming  the  existing 
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system  of  country  education,  which,  with  its  compulsory  character, 
is  the  true  determining  cause  of  the  decline  of  our  rural  life.  Here  we 
come  to  the  very  kernel  of  the  agricultural  case,  and  unless  legislators 
are  prepared  to  deal  with  it  on  lines  quite  different  from  those  now 
laid  down,  we  may  as  well  cease  to  talk  of  land  reform.  The  decay  of 
our  villages  will  go  on  each  year  at  an  accelerated  pace  and  in  another 
generation  will  have  completed  its  work  of  depopulation. 

The  various  Education  Acts  of  recent  times  have  all  been  based 
upon  a  common  error.  The  thought  underlying  them  has  been  that 
all  children,  both  in  town  and  country,  shall  receive  the  same  primary 
education  and  with  it  an  equal  opportunity  of  such  intellectual  develop- 
ment as  their  brain  is  capable  of  and  so  of  rising  in  the  world.  In  order  to 
attain  this  end  a  high  standard  of  schooling  has  been  made  compulsory 
throughout  the  kingdom,  schooling  suitable,  perhaps,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  highest  spheres  of  education,  even  that  of  the  Universities, 
but  imposed  without  regard  to  the  special  line  of  life  the  child  is 
intended  to  follow.  In  the  towns,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are 
multiform  openings  to  young  ability  in  the  shape  of  trade  and  skilled 
employment,  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  unskilled  labour  is  of  the 
simplest  kind,  the  idea  may  be  a  sound  one,  nor  will  I  argue  here 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  attended  with  success.  What,  however, 
I  am  quite  certain  of  is  that,  in  the  training  of  our  country  youth  to 
agricultural  progress  or  even  to  a  maintenance  of  such  agricultural 
knowledge  as  was  possessed  by  the  less  lettered  generation  of  their 
fathers,  the  education  forced  upon  them  these  last  thirty-five  years 
has  been  a  complete  and  lamentable  failure.  It  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  those  who  framed  the  scheme  of  board  school  education 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  trades  and  occupations, 
agriculture  is  an  art  acquirable  only  by  early  training  and  practical 
teaching  out  of  doors,  a  traditional  knowledge  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  through,  many  generations,  and  which  no  oral  instruction 
in  class,  still  less  book  learning,  can  give.  If  therefore  a  boy  is  to  be  a 
working  agriculturist  in  after  life,  it  is  manifestly  the  worst  possible 
form  of  education  to  keep  him  from  the  fields  and  compel  his  attention 
to  matters  wholly  foreign  to  them  for  the  best  learning  years  of  his 
boyhood.  The  case  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  understood.  And 
the  experience  of  the  last  three  decades  has  amply  confirmed  its  truth. 
Rural  education  cries  out  before  all  other  evils  for  reform.  I  will 
venture  to  suggest  what  should  be  done,  for  it  is  always  best  when 
denouncing  error  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

My  scheme  of  educational  reform  for  country  parishes  would  be 
as  follows  :  I  accept  it  as  a  principle  that  the  State  has  the  right  to 
insist  on  universal  education  and  so  that  primary  education  should 
continue  to  be  compulsory ;  and  I  quite  agree  that,  being  compul- 
sory, it  also  should  be  gratuitous.  If  parents  are  forced  to  send 
their  children  to  school — and  to  a  countryman  this  implies  a  loss 
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of  his  children's  valuable  services— lie  of  course  should  be  relieved  of 
all  school  fees  for  doing  so.  Moreover,  I  am  in  line  with  those 
who  say  that  such  children,  if  kept  away  from  their  meals  at  home, 
should  be  fed  at  the  public  expense.  This  is  but  justice ;  cost  what  it 
may,  the  cost  must  be  met.  It  is,  however,  altogether  unnecessary 
that  such  elementary  schooling  should  be  prolonged  for  more  than  at 
most  four  years — say  from  the  age  of  eight  to  twelve,  or,  better  still, 
seven  to  eleven — for  all  that  need  be  taught  by  books  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  success  in  agricultural  life  would  be  the  usual  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  with  some  easy  method  of  bookkeeping  and,  perhaps, 
a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  such  simple  practical  science,  chemical  or 
other,  as  should  be  of  use  in  rural  life.  All  this  could  certainly  be 
learned  by  the  dullest  boys  in  four  years  and  taught  by  the  least 
intellectually  competent  of  teachers,  while  it  would  have  the  advantage 
of  avoiding  the  religious  denominational  difficulty,  so  great  a  source 
of  bitterness,  in  a  course  too  elementary  to  bring  in  religion  under 
any  form.  These  four  years  passed,  the  boy  would  be  returned  to  the 
fields,  a  boy  still  and  young  enough  to  begin  his  agricultural  training 
with  a  fair  start.  To  keep  a  boy  after  the  age  of  twelve  at  history 
and  other  intellectual  work  is  to  spoil  him  for  ever  for  the  plough. 
I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  the  universal  opinion  of  my  county  when 
I  lay  this  down  as  a  maxim  of  rural  experience  and  its  disregard  as 
the  chief  source  of  its  agricultural  decline. 

Nor  is  educational  reform  in  the  country  less  necessary  for  girls 
than  boys.  The  small  cultures  of  rural  France,  its  universal  peasant 
farming,  its  paying  vegetable  and  poultry  enterprises — does  any  one 
suppose  that  these  could  prosper  as  they  do  if  the  women  of  the  family 
did  not  work  with  their  hands  ?  In  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  Holland,  every  woman  shares  the  labour  of  the  fields — and 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  their  agricultural  success.  To  make  peasant 
farming  other  than  an  economic  failure  there  must  be  no  idle  mouths 
in  the  cottage.  Man,  woman,  boy,  girl,  all  must  take  their  share  in 
the  outdoor  work,  according  to  their  strength.  Otherwise  there  will 
soon  be  hunger  within.  And  our  present  provided  schools  in  Sussex  ? 
What  do  our  country  girls  learn  in  them  ?  A  mass  of  pleasant,  useless 
knowledge,  admirable  if  they  are  to  be  only  the  ornaments  of  rural 
society,  of  some  advantage  perhaps  if  they  are  to  attain  the  rank  of 
shop  assistants,  barmaids  at  restaurants  and  railway  stations,  lady 
telegraphists,  lady  typewriters,  occasionally  it  may  be  the  idle  wives 
of  professional  men,  far  more  often  helpless  waifs  fluctuating  between 
domestic  service  and  the  streets.  They  are  taught  to  dress  nicely, 
to  be  scrupulously  clean,  to  have  pretty  manners,  to  read  aloud, 
recite  poetry,  sing — who  knows,  dance  ? — all  delightful  things  adding 
to  the  amenity  of  life,  but  none  of  them  such  as  can  possibly  help 
them  to  fill  honestly  the  family  stocking  on  a  miry  farm  down  in  the 
Wealden  clays.  How  shall  a  young  person  educated  in  delicate  ways 
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thus  tramp  through,  the  farmyard  slush  to  feed  the  pigs  ?  How  shall 
she  drive  the  cows  in  in  the  rain  ?  How  haggle  at  market  over  half- 
pence for  her  fowls  ?  How  spoil  her  complexion  in  the  hayfield, 
her  hands  with  rough  work,  harvesting  ?  Our  Sussex  girls  and  wives 
used  to  perform  all  these  unladylike  duties  willingly,  as  the  girls  and 
wives  of  the  French  peasantry  do  to-day.  But  now  they  will  have 
none  of  them.  Already  half  the  cottage  pig-byres  stand  empty 
in  our  lanes,  because  the  housewife  is  too  dainty  to  put  her  hand  to 
the  feeding  tub — too  delicate  to  wet  her  feet.  A  nation  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  Either  there  must  be  a  class  of  men  and  women  allowed 
to  grow  up  hardy  enough  and  rough  enough  to  do  the  country  work, 
or  the  fields  must  be  left  derelict,  converted  to  the  purpose  of  rich 
men's  pleasure,  the  only  one  left  to  them.  And  that  is  precisely  what 
is  happening  all  over  rural  England.  No !  The  compulsory  education 
of  girls  should,  equally  with  that  of  boys,  be  restricted  to  a  few  intel- 
lectual essentials  helped  on  by  the  teaching  of  a  little  quite  plain  needle- 
work and  of  as  much  cookery  as  can  be  practically  taught.  This 
should  be  given  gratis  by  the  State.  More  than  this  the  parents  or  the 
members,  if  they  be  so  minded,  of  the  various  religious  denominations 
must  be  left  to  provide  for  older  children  at  their  own  voluntary  cost. 
There  could  be  no  hardship  in  such  a  plan,  and  our  dwindling  agri- 
cultural population  would  have  a  chance  of  being  saved  for  the  fields 
they  are  now  taught  by  law  to  despise.  It  is  a  preposterous  sign  of 
the  times  that  the  young  women  in  our  villages,  some  of  them,  rather 
than  be  at  the  pains  to  cook  a  plain  dinner,  will  dish  up  tinned  meat  and 
vegetables  as  a  sufficient  labourer's  meal. 

My  conclusion  from  all  this  is  that  land-reform,  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  improvements  in  land  tenure,  whether  in  the  direction  of  land 
nationalisation,  dual  ownership,  subdivision,  or  what  you  will,  cannot 
arrest  the  rural  decline  and  is  more  likely  to  make  things  worse  than 
better,  and  that  it  would  be  a  truer  national  economy  to  leave  things 
as  they  are,  with  the  country  districts  drifting  into  the  condition  of  a 
continuous  pleasure  ground,  serving  all  classes  from  the  great  manu- 
facturing cities  for  health  resorts  and  places  of  week-end  amusement 
and  the  rich  for  opportunities  of  spending  their  money  on  amateur 
agriculture  with  the  help  of  amateur  rural  dependents.  I  still  see, 
however,  the  possibility  of  a  better  and,  as  I  understand  it,  more 
patriotic  way,  that  which  I  have  sketched,  in  which  the  ancient  fields 
and  villages  of  England  may  be  saved  from  their  agricultural  decay 
and  be  made  once  more  prosperous  and  fully  peopled.  Only  is  it  pos- 
sible to  convince  our  reformers,  most  of  them  townsmen  and  with 
townsmen's  views  of  our  rural  needs,  that  the  reforms  they  advocate 
are  mainly  academic  and  that  salvation  lies  in  quite  other  directions  ? 

WlLFEID  SCAWEN   BLUNT. 

3  s  2 
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EURIPIDES   IN   LONDON 


IN  art  as  in  politics,  *  back  to  Aristotle '  is  a  golden  rule.  Living  at 
the  end  of  the  greatest  creative  era  that  the  world  has  known,  and 
summing  up  the  whole  Greek  experience  with  a  judgment  worthy  of 
that  which  he  judged,  Aristotle  has  left  a  criticism  of  life  and  litera- 
ture that  has  permanent  value  for  all  ages.  The  Greeks  in  their  lives 
aimed  at  what  was  intrinsically  valuable  and  beautiful,  in  their 
poetry  grasping  the  universal,  they  4  saw  life  clearly  and  saw  life 
whole,'  and  in  their  criticism  they  established  what  is  of  abiding 
import  in  art.  *  We  are  all  Greeks,'  said  Sir  Henry  Maine.  Would 
that  we  were.  For  though  our  institutions  and  our  philosophy  have 
their  foundations  deeply  laid  in  the  principles  of  their  civilisation, 
yet  their  clearness  of  outlook  on  life  and  their  intuitive  grasp  of  the 
beautiful  are  lost  possessions.  Lost,  too,  their  innate  sense  of  measure 
and  proportion,  their  apprehension  of  the  aim  and  limits  of  each  form 
of  art,  of  its  proper  function,  and  its  appropriate  pleasure.  The 
modern  world  seeks  in  music  the  pleasure  of  drama — witness  the 
overtures  of  Wagner  and  the  symphonic  poems  of  Strauss — in  drama 
the  pleasures  of  spectacle,  the  lecture,  or  glorified  pantomime,  witness 
our  reproductions  of  Shakespeare,  the  plays  of  Bernard  Shaw — and 
musical  comedies. 

It  is  in  drama  that  the  Greeks  attained  to  their  most  consummate 
perfection,  and  it  is  perhaps  in  drama  that  we  have  most  thoroughly 
departed  from  their  standards  and  lost  sight  of  their  principles. 
Nobody  would  deny  that  in  many  ways  we  have  progressed  beyond 
their  standpoint ;  our  drama  is  freer,  its  stage  is  broader,  it  deals  more 
intimately  with  life,  it  takes  its  characters  from  a  wider  circle,  and  it 
analyses  them  more  closely.  But  at  the  same  time  it  has  lost  its  place 
as  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  force,  it  has  become  an  entertainment 
for  the  eye,  a  diversion  for  the  jaded  mind,  and  it  no  longer  purifies 
the  emotions  or  raises  the  mind.  It  prefers  the  low  levels  of  light 
comedy  and  farce  and  the  stagnant  marshes  of  musical  comedy 
to  the  higher  ground  of  tragedy  or  the  airy  regions  of  fancy ;  it  is 
prosaic  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  form  ;  its  satire  keeps  close  to  the  ground, 
and  its  realism  represses  any  flight  of  the  imagination. 

In  France  and  Germany  some  still  strive  along   a  higher  way, 
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but  in  England  the  desire  of  the  playwright  to  tickle  the  senses  and 
provoke  laughter,  and  the  love  of  the  audience  for  spectacle"  and 
entertainment,  seem  between  them  to  crush  serious  effort  or  lofty 
aspiration.  Even  the  plays  of  our  great  Elizabethan  dramatists 
are  perverted  and  distorted  so  as  to  become  either  poetical  melo- 
dramas or  spectacular  fantasies.  Shakespeare  to-day  is  mainly 
'  dressed  for  show  ' ;  Marlowe  and  Webster  are  not  played  at  all, 
and  since  the  Elizabethan  age  England  has  produced  no  tragedy 
that  has  lived  on  the  stage. 

We  cannot  restore  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greek  dramatists,  but 
lately,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray,  we 
were  able  to  breathe  their  pure  air,  and  contrast  it  with  our  own  foggy 
atmosphere.  The  run  of  a  Greek  play  at  a  London  theatre  is  a  note- 
worthy fact.  In  Paris  a  translation  of  Sophocles'  supreme  tragedy, 
the  CEdipus  Rex,  is  included  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Comedie  Franyaise. 
But  England  has  not  hitherto  recognised  the  works  of  the  'Tragic 
Triad  of  Immortal  Fame '  as  living  art.  It  is  true  that  Cambridge 
University  triennially  provides  a  performance  in  Greek  of  a  comedy 
or  a  tragedy ;  that  Oxford  fitfully  follows  suit ;  that  Mr.  Benson  has 
taken  round  the  country  a  compressed — a  very  compressed — version 
of  the  Orestean  trilogy  of  ^Eschylus,  and  that  the  experiment  of 
playing  an  English  translation  of  Euripides'  plays  at  a  few  matinee 
performances  was  successful  at  the  Court  Theatre  last  year.  But 
all  these  productions  may  be  considered  academic  or  tentative.  It 
was  not  till  last  month  that  a  management  was  found  daring  enough 
to  try  such  a  play  for  a  continuous  run. 

To  what  may  we  ascribe  this  new  venture  ?  Partly,  I  think,  to 
the  excellence  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray's  work  as  translator ;  he  is  not 
only  a  brilliant  Greek  scholar,  but  he  is  also  a  poet,  and  a  dramatic 
poet.  Many  an  English  reader  must  welcome  his  version  of  Euripides 
as  Keats  welcomed  Chapman's  Homer. 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken. 

Yet  the  excellence  and  vividness  of  his  translation  would  hardly  have 
commanded  success  on  the  stage,  were  it  not  that  Euripides  responds 
to  a  desire  of  a  considerable  class  of  playgoers,  which  is  not  satisfied 
by  the  modern  theatre.  It  is  a  desire  for  emotional  arousal,  for  the 
real  tragic  pleasure  ;  and  for  this  we  have  to  turn  to  the  simple  poetical 
tragedy  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  same  theatre  there  should  be  played 
during  one  fortnight  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  and  during  the  next  a 
play  of  Bernard  Shaw.  For  they  represent  the  extreme  species  of 
the  dramatic  genus,  and  the  pleasures  they  afford  are  radically 
different.  Euripides  exhibits  drama  in  its  most  elemental  form,  and 
it  is  as  true  now,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  as  it  was  when 
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Aristotle  said  it — that  he  is  the  most  tragic  of  all  poets.  Bernard 
Shaw,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  drama  in  its  most  disintegrated 
condition,  converted,  not  to  say  perverted,  to  an  intellectual  enter- 
tainment, become  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  epigrams  and  startling 
half-truths,  proclaimed  openly  as  a  discussion  on  social  philosophy 
and  political  follies.  People  flock  to  his  plays,  to  be  amused  or 
instructed  on  the  topics  of  the  hour,  or  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  con- 
cise views  of  life  in  its  social,  political,  and  religious  relations.  It  surely 
is  not  for  an  entertainment  of  this  character  that  they  go  to  hear  the 
Electro,  or  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides.  Not  that  these  plays  lack 
intellectual  subtlety — and,  indeed,  they  were  once  powerful  instru- 
ments of  ethical  culture  ;  but  what  has  been  called  their  '  true  inward- 
ness '  has  to-day  little  interest  in  the  theatre ;  they  represent  for  us 
human  nature,  not  at  any  particular  period  or  place,  nor  as  marking 
a  particular  form  of  civilisation  or  religious  development,  but  in  its 
universal  aspect  and  in  situations  which,  by  their  inherent  grandeur 
and  sadness,  have  power  to  move  the  emotions  and  excite  sympathy. 
To  adapt  the  words  of  Aristotle,  the  drama  of  Euripides  is  a  poetical 
representation  of  a  complete  and  typical  action,  whose  lines  converge 
on  a  determined  end ;  through  pity  and  fear  effecting  the  proper 
purgation  of  these  emotions.  These  last  words  reveal  the  essence  of 
tragedy  and  its  specific  function.  '  Each  art  ought  to  produce  not  any 
chance  pleasure,  but  the  pleasure  proper  to  it,'  and  the  pleasure  of 
tragedy  is  to  arouse  pity  and  fear  for  noble  characters  in  misfortune, 
and  give  relief  to  these  emotions,  and  thus  to  move  the  spectators  to 
a  large*r  sympathy  and  a  nobler  outlook  on  life. 

While  much  of  the  perfection  of  Greek  tragedy,  both  as  a  work  of 
art  and  a  spiritual  force,  can  no  longer  be  fully  realised,  it  still  retains 
this  supreme  value  ;  and  the  drama  of  our  own  days,  though  it  appeals 
more  immediately  to  our  transient  interests  and  feelings,  though  its 
satire  and  its  cleverness  come  home  more  readily,  and  though  its 
spectacular  effect  is  more  striking,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  lacks  the 
pleasure  which  Aristotle  has  marked  out  as  the  peculiar  property  of 
tragedy  and  the  pre-eminent  merit  of  Euripides.  The  nearest  counter- 
part to  the  effect  of  a  Greek  play  is  to  be  sought  not  in  the  drama 
proper,  but  in  an  opera  of  Wagner,  which,  with  its  combination 
of  music,  drama,  and  dancing,  and  its  glorification  of  national 
heroes  and  religious  myths,  approaches  both  in  spirit  and  form  a 
tragedy  of  Euripides.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  may  be 
closer,  for  Dr.  Headlam  has  recently  suggested  that  the  use  of  the 
various  lyric  metres  in  the  choral  odes  of  the  Greek  tragedians  was 
governed  by  a  principle  similar  to  the  leit-motif;  each  metric  phrase 
represented  a  particular  mood  or  idea  which  is  announced  by  its 
introduction  or  repetition.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Greek  tragedy, 
like  Wagner's  opera,  produced  its  emotional  effect  by  a  combination 
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of  music  and  drama,  and  had  as  its  subject  a  story  hallowed  by  national 
and  religious  feeling. 

In  modern  representations  a  Greek  play  is  necessarily  shorn  of 
much  of  its  ancient  glory.  The  sunny  hillside,  with  its  bright  land- 
scape, once  the  scene  of  its  performance,  is  replaced  by  a  dark  theatre. 
We  do  not  even  attempt  to  reproduce  the  combined  dignity  and  grace 
of  the  Greek  dance,  which  was  an  act  of  worship  as  well  as  a  thing  of 
beauty.  The  ancient  music  to  which  the  words  were  wedded  would 
move  us  no  longer,  even  had  we  a  record  of  it ;  and  neither  the  modern 
settings  of  Parry  or  Stanford,  which  are  used  at  Cambridge,  nor  the 
more  solemn  chanting  with  which  the  choral  odes  are  rendered  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  can  supply  the  effect  of  what  is  lost.  How  powerful 
it  was  is  evidenced  by  tradition.  Browning  has  preserved  the 
story  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  Sicily,  who  won  their  liberty  by 
singing  to  their  masters  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides ;  while  it  is  related 
in  Plutarch  that,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  the  Peloponnesian 
leaders  were  deliberating  whether  to  destroy  their  proud  rival  or  not, 
when  they  chanced  to  hear  a  captive  singing  the  Parodos  of  thQElectra 
of  Euripides,  and  straightway  they  were  all  softened  towards  the  city 
which  had  produced  such  a  poet.  The  beauty  of  the  words  we  can 
still  feel,  but  the  double  beauty  of  words  and  music  combined,  which 
so  powerfully  moved  the  rude  Lacedaemonian  conquerors,  we  cannot 
realise,  nor  do  the  words  to-day  carry  the  thrill  of  religious  awe  with 
which  they  were  once  invested. 

For  Greek  drama  was  more  than  a  supreme  form  of  art ;  it  was 
also  a  religious  service  and  an  act  of  worship,  invested  with  a  sacred- 
ness  and  reverence  to  which  the  modern  theatre  is  a  stranger.  In 
Athens  art  and  religion,  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  beautiful,  were  fused  together,  and  the  fruit  of  this  union  was 
seen  in  the  brightness  of  ceremonial,  in  the  grandeur  of  sculpture, 
in  the  nobility  of  poetry.  The  characters  of  a  Greek  tragedy  inter- 
preted as  well  as  represented  life  ;  they  were  raised  above  the  common 
type  of  mortals  because  they  embodied  both  the  national  and  the 
religious  ideal.  They  commanded  not  only  the  sympathy  that  is 
felt  for  splendid  artistic  creations,  but  also  the  reverence  that  is 
owed  to  the  heroes  of  the  race.  To  us  they  can  appeal  only  by  their 
humanity,  by  their  universality,  their  truth  to  the  broadest  types  of 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Euripides  which  we  may  apprehend, 
but  which  we  cannot  fully  appreciate.  We  call  our  dramas  '  plays,' 
and  the  very  name  suggests  that  we  look  to  them  rather  for  enter- 
tainment and  amusement  than  for  ideas  and  ideals.  To  the  Athenians 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides  were  important  instruments  of  religious 
education  and  moral  culture.  It  was  in  the  theatre  at  the  yearly 
festivals  of  Dionysus  that  the  problems  of  life  and  morality  were 
raised  and  expounded.  The  poet  was  also  the  preacher  and  the 
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prophet ;  he  had  to  deal  with  the  questionings  propounded  by  a  view 
of  the  divine  government  that  had  outgrown  the  conception  of  the 
gods  embodied  in  the  national  myth.  While  forming  his  drama  out 
of  these  myths  he  had  so  to  interpret  them  that  they  should  harmonise 
with  the  religious  outlook  of  his  audience.  We  have  our  problem 
plays  to-day,  but  our  playwrights  seem  to  find  no  other  problem  in 
life  than  that  of  marriage.  Of  that  they  never  weary,  but  other 
subjects  of  thought  are  not  considered  fit  themes  for  drama.  Far 
different  was  it  with  Euripides.  Now  making  his  characters  speak 
for  him,  now  through  the  chorus  uttering  his  reflections  on  the 
story  which  he  is  telling,  he  deals  continually  with  great  moral  and 
religious  issues,  some  of  them  peculiar  to  his  own,  some  common  to 
all  ages. 

Without  accepting  in  detail  all  Dr.  Yen-all's  theories  about 
Euripides'  plays,  which  he  interprets  as  subtle  attacks  on  the 
polytheistic  beliefs  of  the  people,  it  may  be  said  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Hippolytus  and  the  Electro,  leave  a  vivid  impression 
of  an  attempt  to  throw  discredit  on  the  superstitions  about  the 
gods.  The  religious  purpose  is  so  apparent  as  to  mar  at  times 
their  dramatic  excellence.  '  The  last  scene  of  the  Electra?  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Jebb,  'is  equivalent  to  an 
epilogue  by  the  dramatist  who,  in  effect,  addresses  the  audience 
as  follows  :  "I  have  now  told  you  the  story  in  my  own  way, 
adhering  to  the  main  lines  of  the  tradition,  but  reconciling  it  as 
far  as  possible  with  reason ;  and  now,  having  done  my  best  with  it, 
I  feel  bound  to  add  that  it  remains  a  damning  indictment  to  Apollo 
and  a  scandal  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind."  J  It  may  be  admitted 
that  such  an  epilogue  disturbs  our  sympathies ;  the  poet,  as  it 
were,  intrudes  his  own  moral  conceptions  which  are  not  in  perfect 
harmony  with  those  suggested  by  the  story  which  he  has  treated. 
So  far  is  it  true  that  Euripides'  attempt  to  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles  involves  a  flaw  in  his  artistic  excellence,  and  causes  the  closing 
scene  of  some  of  his  plays  to  be  a  step  from  supreme  pathos  to  some- 
thing like  an  anti- climax.  The  modern  audience  demands  of  the 
dramatist  a  happy  ending,  and  to  that  end  dramatic  truth  is  made 
subservient  to  a  popular  providence.  An  Athenian  audience — or 
rather  religious  custom  at  Athens — while  permitting  a  wide  freedom 
in  the  development  of  the  myth,  demanded  its  traditional  ending, 
and  to  secure  this  the  poet  was  sometimes  called  on  to  sacrifice  one 
of  two  things — either  the  perfectly  artistic  development  of  his  plot 
or  its  completely  human  treatment.  In  dealing  with  the  story  of 
Agamemnon's  house,  which,  with  all  its  grandeur,  is  in  its  elements 
primitive  and  barbaric,  Sophocles  chose  the  latter  way,  Euripides  the 
former ;  and  the  price  we  pay  for  his  humanising  touch  and  his  high 
moral  purpose  is  an  unconvincing  ending. 

A  tragedy  of  Euripides,  deprived  already  of  its  former  splendour 
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as  a  work  of  art,  of  its  appeal  to  our  historical  consciousness,  and 
of  its  religious  purport,  may  lose  something  more  in  our  eyes  by 
reason  of  two  features  which  were  originally  considered  signal  merits : 
its  intellectual  subtlety  and  its  chastened  restraint. 

The  Athenians  were  essentially  a  dialectical  people,  and  they 
took  a  keen  pleasure  in  the  formal  struggle  between  two  characters 
of  whom  one  was  trying  to  learn  the  truth,  the  other  to  parry  his 
attempt.  Hence  the  frequent  passages  of  alternating  question  and 
answer,  each  contained  within  the  measure  of  a  line,  and  continuing 
till  the  whole  truth  has  been  dragged  out  bit  by  bit.  This — the 
favourite  method  of  *  recognition '  and  discovery — seems  to  us  arti- 
ficial and  conventional,  but  the  Athenians  received  it  with  delight. 
They  loved  the  contests  of  the  intellect  no  less  than  the  contests  of 
the  body,  and  witnessed  the  mental  struggle  in  the  Dionysian  theatre 
with  no  less  zest  than  the  physical  combat  in  the  arena. 

In  Euripides  this  passion  for  dialectic  is  most  strongly  pronounced, 
and  he  constantly  causes  his  characters  to  hold  debate  on  a  set  theme, 
which  arises  indeed  out  of  the  drama,  but  is  conducted  with  the  arti- 
fices of  a  pleader  in  the  court  rather  than  with  the  free  utterance  of 
natural  passion.  The  note  of  invention  is  further  emphasised  because 
anything  that  savoured  of  rant  and  hysteria  was  rigidly  excluded, 
for  the  poet  was  always  held  in  check  by  the  idea  of  measure  and 
self-control  which  was  imposed  by  the  religious  aspect  of  his  work. 
Hence  the  verse  at  the  supreme  moments  may  seem  to  us  schooled 
and  unnatural.  Mr.  Murray,  indeed,  in  his  translation  frequently 
expands  the  pregnant  brevity  of  the  original,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that 
he  is  thus  reproducing  the  emotional  effect  if  not  the  Greek  spirit 
of  Euripides.  Nowadays  we  demand  of  the  playwright,  above  all 
things,  directness,  realism,  and  unrestricted  outbursts  of  feeling,  and 
we  are  largely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  subtlety  of  Euripides  or  with 
that  restraint  in  the  expression  of  passion  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  Greek  genius. 

It  may  be  a  matter  for  wonder  that  Greek  drama,  since  so 
much  of  its  subject-matter  and  its  form  is  either  without  meaning 
to  us  or  no  longer  appeals  to  our  sympathies,  should  still  be  able  to 
delight  us ;  but  if  much  is  lost,  much  still  remains.  We  have  the 
splendid  poetry,  the  fine  subject  of  tragedy,  the  undying  interest  in 
the  struggle  of  noble  persons  against  Fate — above  all,  the  genuine 
tragic  pleasure  of  being  moved  with  pity  and  terror  for  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  of  being  carried  out  of  our  own  petty  surroundings  to 
sympathy  with  mankind  in  its  highest  types.  More  than  ^Eschylus 
or  Sophocles,  Euripides  is  the  tragic  poet  of  all  ages  ;  he  is  essentially — 

Our  Euripides  the  human, 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears, 
And  his  touching  of  things  common 

Till  they  rose  to  touch  the  spheres. 
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Of  the  two  other  masters  of  Greek  tragedy  -ZEschylus  overpowers 
us  with  his  tremendousness.  Sophocles  soars  in  a  world  too  remote 
from  our  own  feelings — too  ideal.  Euripides  is  the  great  humanist. 
The  figures  of  the  Greek  myths  become  in  his  hands  real  men  and 
women,  not  the  less  human  because  they  belong  to  all  ages,  not  the 
less  real  because  they  are  drawn  without  individual  peculiarities, 
not  the  less  persons  because  they  are  also  eternal  types.  The  very 
simplicity  of  the  character  and  of  the  action  is  of  the  essence  of 
their  greatness.  Kacine  and  Voltaire  transformed  Clytemnestra  and 
Phaedra  into  complex  beings,  and  elaborated  the  simple  straight- 
forward structure  of  their  Greek  model  with  the  intrigues  of  modern 
drama  ;  but  by  so  doing  they  miss  the  true  tragic  effect  to  which 
the  simplicity  of  the  motive  is  vital.  In  Euripides  our  whole  atten- 
tion is  fixed  upon  the  working  out  of  one  single  struggle  ;  the  excite- 
ment is  centred  upon  one  single  deed,  each  character  represents  one 
single  purpose,  and,  let  us  note,  the  purpose  of  the  tragedy  is  entirely 
attained  by  dramatic  action  and  speech.  Spectacular  effect  is  alto- 
gether discarded.  Full  of  import  for  the  present  stage  are  the  words 
of  Aristotle  :  '  Fear  and  pity  may  be  aroused  by  spectacle,  but  they 
may  also  result  from  the  inner  structure  of  the  piece,  which  is  the 
better  way  and  indicates  a  superior  poet.' 

Dramatic  art  should  produce  its  effect  not  by  the  skill  of  the 
carpenter  and  the  scene-painter,  as  modern  representations  of  Shake- 
speare would  have  us  believe,  but  by  speech  and  action. '  The  poverty 
of  stage  machinery  and  of  scenic  resources  was  not  prejudicial  to 
Greek  drama,  whereas  the  skill  of  the  mechanician  seems  to  be  the 
bane  of  the  modern  stage.  It  might  be  expected  to  encourage  the 
imagination,  to  give  adequate  representation  to  its  flights,  but,  in 
fact,  it  stunts  it.  '  The  world  is  too  much  with  us.'  We  cannot  be 
rid  of  it  even  at  the  theatre  ;  there,  too,  in  all  its  detail  it  is  thrust 
on  us,  and  while  we  feel  a  kind  of  wonder  and  some  sort  of  pleasure 
at  the  illusion  of  the  senses,  we  are  deprived  of  the  proper  pleasure  of 
the  drama,  which  lies  in  the  emotions.  In  the  theatre  we  ought  to  be 
transported  to  a  region  where  conflicting  wills  and  passions  rather 
than  brilliant  scenes  and  gorgeous  pageants  are  the  things  that  com- 
mand attention.  The  Greek  tragedians  had  a  true  instinct  for  the 
limits  of  illusion,  and  they  knew  that  the  truly  dramatic  effect  is 
not  attained  by  deceiving  the  senses ;  it  is  the  feelings  and  the  mind 
which  must  be  affected,  and  so  not  only  were  they  innocent  of  scenic 
display,  but  they  even  refrained  from  exhibiting  physical  violence  on 
the  stage.  In  Euripides'  plays  the  actual  catastrophe,  to  which 
the  story  leads  up,  either  takes  place  behind  the  scenes  or  is  reported 
by  a  messenger.  And  this  is  right,  for  the  dramatic  crisis  is  not  the 
actual  murder  or  death  which  cannot  be  adequately  represented,  but 
the  determination  of  the  will,  which  can  be.  It  is  the  paradox  of 
drama  that  it  must  finally  depend  for  its  great  effects  on  speech,  and 
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not  on  action.  The  messenger's  account  of  the  catastrophe  in  the 
Hippolytm,  or  the  cry  of  Clytemnestra  behind  the  scene  in  the 
Ekctra,  achieved  the  tragic  end  far  more  surely  than  would  the 
actual  representation  of  what  they  describe.  We  shudder  at  the 
report,  we  might  have  smiled  at  the  sea  monster,  and  our  horror 
is  as  great  when  Orestes  enters  the  tent  to  kill  his  mother  as  if 
we  actually  witnessed  the  murder. 

Thus  in  a  Greek  play,  while  the  players  have  no  extraneous  aid 
in  their  presentation  of  the  story,  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
perform  physical  impossibilities  or  to  cheat  the  senses  of  the  spectator 
by  that  bastard  realism  which  to-day  degrades  dramatic  art.  Hence 
it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  features  about  the  performance  of 
Euripides  in  London  that  in  his  plays  one  sees  finer  acting  than  in 
any  modern  piece.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  actor  and  the  actress 
have  their  opportunity.  The  story  they  present  and  the  lines  they 
utter  are  impregnated  with  tragic  force,  which  must  be  entirely 
expressed  by  their  action  and  declamation.  They  move  the  audience 
because  they  are  carried  out  of  themselves  by  the  greatness  of  their 
parts ;  they  have  doffed  the  masks  which  once  precluded  any  indivi- 
duality in  the  actors'  presentation,  but  they  must  still  sink  their 
own  personality  beneath  that  which  they  represent.  So  commanding 
are  the  creations  of  the  dramatist,  so  intense  the  situations  of  his 
story.  The  pleasure  of  fine  acting  is  certainly  one  of  the  attractions 
of  the  Greek  play,  but,  to  end  where  we  began,  the  supreme  thing 
about  it  is  the  '  purgation  of  the  emotions  by  pity  and  fear.'  Taking 
the  Ekctra  as  an  example,  the  famous  formula  of  Aristotle  may  be  thus 
amplified.  In  witnessing  the  tragic  fate  of  Clytemnestra  and  Orestes 
we  are  powerfully  moved  with  conflicting  emotions.  The  pity  and 
terror  which  their  struggles  arouse  in  us  cease  to  be  personal  feelings ; 
we  are  lifted  out  of  ourselves  and,  like  the  chorus  which  continually 
attunes  our  mood  to  the  development  of  the  story,  we  seem  to  be 
taking  part  in  the  action,  suffering  at  the  sorrows  and  rejoicing  in 
the  triumphs  of  hero  and  heroine.  Our  emotions  are  at  once  relieved 
and  purged  of  their  selfishness,  till  at  last  we  rise  to  the  full  con- 
sciousness o£  the  sadness  in  human  life  universally,  and  are  deeply 
impressed  by  the  inscrutable  workings  of  Destiny.  At  such  moments 
we  can  realise  the  meaning  of  Virgil's  lingering  line  : 

Stint  lacrymaB  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt. 

The  relief  of  our  emotions,  combined  with  this  exaltation,  is  a  pure 
pleasure,  the  distinctive  pleasure,  as  Aristotle  laid  down,  of  tragedy. 
It  is  the  pleasure  which  English  drama  of  to-day,  with  its  tyrannous 
realism,  its  tawdry  spectacle,  its  lack  of  noble  subject,  of  seriousness, 
of  grand  passions  and  of  high  motives  almost  entirely  fails  to  pro- 
vide. It  is  the  pleasure  which  Euripides,  with  his  simple  grandeur 
of  story,  his  broad  humanity,  his  splendid  poetry,  and  his  mastery  of 
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tragic  situation  pre-eminently  gives.  Two  of  our  greatest  modern 
poets — Matthew  Arnold  and  Swinburne — have  tried  to  imitate  Greek 
tragedy,  but  the  breath  of  life  was  denied  them  in  such  altitudes. 
The  power  to  represent  dramatically  and  vividly  noble  types  of 
humanity  in  situations  so  terrible  and  so  sad  as  to  arouse  the  sympathy 
of  all  ages — this  remains  the  abiding  greatness  of  the  Greek  tragic 
poets,  and  it  makes  a  play  of  Euripides  for  us  to-day,  as  it  was  two 
thousand  years  ago,  '  a  purification  of  life.' 

NORMAN  BENTWICH. 
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A    SUGGESTION 


THERE  are  few  people  who  have  not  at  times  been  startled  by  some 
vivid  reminiscence,  which  has  suddenly  illumined  their  minds  when 
visiting  some  entirely  new  locality,  or  while  viewing  some  scene 
which  they  know  they  have  never  seen  before.  A  key  has  been, 
somehow,  turned ;  a  bolt  shot  back  somewhere  within  the  inner 
temple  of  their  consciousness ;  a  secret  flashed  in  upon  them,  a  thrill  of 
insight  has  possessed  them,  and  they  feel  for  the  moment  a  new  light 
has  broken  over  them.  Words  of  amazed  recognition  rush  to  their 
lips,  as  a  full  current  of  new  thought  is  switched  on — and  they  feel 
they  want  to  say  so  much  all  at  once,  that  the  effort  generally  ends  in 
their  saying  little  that  is  coherent.  For  an  all  too  brief  space,  the 
recollection  is  there — a  concept  in  the  mind's  eye,  clear  and  strong, 
then  it  fades  away,  while  they  desperately  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  the 
vision.  When  it  is  entirely  gone,  they  struggle  to  recall  it  as  one 
would  recast  a  dream.  No  use — it  is  gone ;  and  the  more  serious 
ones  realise  that  there  are  thoughts  without  words,  as  well  as  songs 
without  words ;  slumbering  ideas ;  dormant  pictures ;  genius  held  in 
bondage,  which  require  but  the  magic  word  to  call  them  into  active 
operation. 

At  other  times  the  vision  lingers  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  get 
hold  of  something  fairly  definite ;  we  are  on  firm  enough  ground  to 
say  '  I  have  seen  all  this  before.  I  recognise  that  hill  and  those 
ruins ;  beyond  that  hill  there  is  a  village ;  the  end  of  that  lane  will 
bring  us  to  the  main  road,'  and  we  pass  on  to  give  further  details  of 
what  the  picture  brings  back  to  us. 

Let  me  quote  from  my  own  experience.  Some  ten  years  ago  I 
paid  my  first  visit  to  Rome.  Again  and  again  within  the  city  there 
came  these  flashes  of  recognition.  The  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Appian 
Way,  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus,  the  Colosseum — all  seemed 
familiar  to  me.  The  reason  appeared  obvious.  I  was  renewing  my 
acquaintance  with  what  I  had  seen  in  pictures  and  photographs. 
That  might  explain  the  buildings,  but  not  the  dark  underground 
windings  of  the  Catacombs.  A  few  days  later  I  was  out  at  Tivoli. 
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Here,  again,  suddenly  the  whole  place  and  countryside  were  as  familiar 
to  me  as  my  own  parish.  I  found  myself  struggling  with  a  torrent  of 
words,  describing  what  it  was  like  in  the  olden  days.  Up  to  that  time 
I  had  read  nothing  of  Tivoli.  I  had  seen  no  views ;  only  a  few  days 
previous  to  my  visit  had  I  heard  of  its  existence,  and  here  I  was 
acting  as  guide  and  historian  to  a  party  of  friends  who  concluded  that 
I  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  place  and  neighbourhood ;  then  the 
vision  in  my  mind  began  to  fade.  I  stopped  like  a  man  who  for  the 
time  has  forgotten  his  part,  and  I  could  say  no  more.  It  was  as  if  a 
mosaic  had  dropped  to  pieces,  leaving  only  a  few  remaining  fragments 
still  in  situ,  and  presently  these  receded  from  my  grasp. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  with  a  companion  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leatherhead,  where  I  had  never  been  before.  The  country  was 
quite  new  to  me  and  to  my  friend.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he 
remarked :  '  They  say  there  is  part  of  an  old  Roman  road  somewhere 
round  here,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  on  this  side  of  Leather- 
head  or  the  other.'  At  once  I  said  '  I  know,'  and  led  the  way  with 
certainty  in  my  mind  that  I  knew  where  we  should  find  it,  which  we 
did ;  and  there  was  the  feeling  that  I  had  been  on  that  road  before 
riding,  and  that  I  had  worn  armour.  Such  incidents  have  caused  me 
from  time  to  time  to  pursue  this  subject  among  my  friends,  and  quite 
a  number  of  them  can  quote  similar  experiences.  To  the  west,  3  J  miles 
from  where  I  live,  is  a  Roman  fortress  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  A  clergyman  called  upon  me  one  day  and  asked  me 
to  accompany  him  there  for  an  examination  of  the  ruins.  He  told 
me  he  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  living  there,  and  that  he  held 
some  office  of  a  priestly  nature  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
One  fact  struck  me  as  significant.  He  insisted  on  examining  a  ruined 
tower  which  had  bodily  overturned.  '  There  used  to  be  a  socket  in 
the  top  of  it,'  he  went  on,  '  in  which  we  used  to  plant  a  mast,  and 
archers  used  to  be  hauled  to  the  top  in  a  basket  protected  with  leather 
from  which  they  picked  off  the  leaders  among  the  ancient  Gorles- 
tonians.'  We  found  the  socket  he  had  indicated.  I  urged  him  to 
publish  many  things  he  told  me  that  day,  but  he  shook  his  head. 
'  The  time  is  not  ripe,'  he  replied. 

A  lady  I  know,  by  no  means  of  the  hysterical  order,  told  me  that 
whenever  she  sees  a  rose  she  cannot  keep  back  her  tears,  and  on  the 
hottest  day  they  will  cause  her  to  shiver  with  cold.  There  is  the 
feeling  too  as  of  impending  disaster.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  her  life, 
past  or  present,  in  which  roses  play  a  prominent  part,  and  it  has 
been  quite  of  the  humdrum  kind.  I  have  met  both  men  and  women 
who  immediately  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood.  Another  friend  is  always 
seized  with  the  choking  sensation  of  drowning  when  he  is  on  the  sea. 

Have  you  ever  felt  on  seeing  a  place  for  the  first  time  that  you  have 
been  there  before  ?  This  is  a  favourite  question  of  mine,  and  in  quite 
30  per  cent,  of  the  answers  I  get  something  which  bears  directly  on 
the  theory  of  a  Racial  Memory.  A  few?  from  fear  of  ridicule  or  mis- 
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understanding,  prefer  to  pass  the  question,  and  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  break  through  the  English  reserve,  but  I  could  give  some  very 
interesting  answers.  I  merely  quote  sufficient  to  illustrate  what 
species  of  phenomena  have  caused  me  to  give  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  to  endeavour  to  find  an  explanation. 

These  phenomena  differ  altogether  from  those  sudden  flashes  of 
memory  that  are  conjured  up,  when  one  hears  some  old  familiar  song, 
some  half -forgotten  strain  of  music,  or  catches  sight  of  a  face  in  a 
crowd.  Our  attention  is  suddenly  focussed  on  what  has  formed  part 
of  a  former  vision,  and  the  other  parts  begin  to  emerge  from  obscurity 
and  very  quickly  we  recall  the  whole  occurrence,  and  know  it  to  be 
an  actual  experience  of  our  present  existence,  which  for  the  moment 
we  have  forgotten.  Careful  observance  of  such  mental  processes  has 
enabled  us  to  reduce  such  laws  to  a  few  general  principles  to  be  found 
in  any  ordinary  manual  of  psychological  science.  We  reconstruct, 
and  the  incident  is  there  fixed  as  regards  time  and  space. 

But  the  phenomenon  to  which  this  article  calls  attention  is  a 
sudden  sensation  that  some  time  in  our  life  we  have  been  somewhere — 
seen  the  whole  picture,  and  taken  part  in  a  story  connected  with  it. 
At  the  same  time  we  know  we  cannot  have  been  there  before ;  we 
can  account  for  every  year,  and  for  that  matter  every  day  of  our 
present  life,  and  it  does  not  include  Tivoli  and  the  surrounding  country. 

And  this  strange  thing — this  haunting  as  of  a  pre-existence,  is  not 
exceptional ;  it  is  not  new  ;  it  is  not  limited  to  poets  or  dreamers  or 
to  those  whose  minds  are  supersensitive.  From  the  very  dawn  of 
history  it  has  haunted  the  minds  of  men,  given  food  for  thought,  and 
shaped  itself  in  all  kinds  of  speculation. 

In  common  with  other  forms  of  mysticism  it  had  its  cradle  in  the 
East,  where  it  had  its  philosophers  and  poets.  In  the  subtle  meta- 
physics of  the  Brahmins,  and  in  the  noble  morality  which  has  its 
home  under  the  shadow  of  Buddha,  it  stands  out  precise  and  clear  as 
an  ultimate  fact  which  requires  a  theory,  and  it  would  appear  a 
religion,  for  its  due  expression.  It  was  grafted  into  the  theology  of 
Egypt ;  it  laid  hold  of  the  mind  of  Plato,  who  discusses  it  under 
the  term  l  anamnesis — reminiscence  of  former  existence  or  of  things 
once  known  and  seen.  Among  the  Jews  the  Pharisees  had  explained 
it  by  a  doctrine  that  the  virtuous  have  power  to  revive  and  live  again 
(Josephus,  Antiq.,  XVIII.).  In  the  New  Testament  John  the  Baptist 
is  regarded  by  some  as  the  Re-incarnation  of  Elijah,  and  the  disciples 
of  the  Christ  on  one  occasion  asked  whether  a  certain  man  born  blind 

1  avdnvr)<ris.  Aristotle  (De  Memoria  et  Reminiscentia)  distinguishes  between 
memory  nvfini],  the  passive  faculty  of  retention,  and  reminiscence  (ov^/ti^tm)  the 
power  of  active  research  or  recall.  Modern  writers  class  them  as  spontaneous  or 
automatic  memory,  and  voluntary  memory  or  the  power  of  recollection. 

Hamilton  confines  the  name  memory  to  the  retentive  or  conservative  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whilst  under  the  reproductive  capacity  he  includes  both  reproduction  and 
recognition. 
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was  suffering  for  the  sin  of  his  parents  or  for  some  sin  of  his  own. 
Under  the  forms  of  Transmigration,  Metempsychosis,  Re-incarnation, 
such  phenomena  were  discussed  among  the  early  Church  Fathers, 
some  of  whom  decidedly  believed  that  pre-existence  was  the  explana- 
tion of  such  phenomena  as  I  have  mentioned.  Schopenhauer,  Lessing, 
Hegel,  Leibnitz,  Herder,  and  Fichte  have  dealt  with  it.  Of  English 
thinkers  the  Cambridge  Platonists  regarded  a  previous  existence  as 
the  only  answer  to  the  questions  which  such  incidents  raise,  and  in 
this  shape  it  has  become  familiar  to  us  through  Shelley ;  and  Words- 
worth says : 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar. 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home. 

In  every  line  of  research  we  are  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  stumble 
upon  an  ultimate  fact,  for  which  no  reason  is  assigned  at  all,  if  we 
keep  clear  of  religion  and  revelation.  Here  is  an  ultimate  fact,  the 
basis  of  which  is  memory,  and  it  is  in  memory,  rather  than  in  any 
new  theory  of  things,  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  solution.  In  the 
doctrine  of  Re-incarnation  it  seems  to  me  we  have  wandered  away 
from  the  subject,  and  then  approached  with  a  specially  devised  net  to 
capture  the  main  facts,  rather  than  allowing  them  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  ask,  is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  ancestral  memory  ?  That 
a  child  should  present  certain  features  of  his  father  and  mother,  and 
reproduce  certain  well-known  gestures  and  mannerisms  of  his  grand- 
father, is  looked  upon  as  something  very  ordinary.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  child  may  inherit  something  of  his  ancestor's  memory  ?  That 
these  flashes  of  reminiscence  are  the  sudden  awakening,  the  calling 
into  action  of  something  we  have  in  our  blood ;  the  discs,  the  records 
of  an  ancestor's  past  life,  which  require  but  the  essential  adjustment 
and  conditions  to  give  up  their  secrets  J  If  so,  then  we  have  in  ancestral 
memory  a  natural  answer  to  many  of  life's  puzzles,  without  seeking 
the  aid  of  Eastern  theology. 

Whether  we  believe  in  apparitions  or  not,  this  world  is  a  haunted  one. 
Our  thought-world  is  full  of  deep  undertones  that  roll  in  upon  us  from 
the  past.  As  we  lay  our  ear  to  the  din  of  the  present,  we  find  its  accom- 
paniment to  be  the  immeasurable  murmur  of  the  ages,  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters.  The  commonplace  expressions,  the  ordinary  words  we 
use,  are  blocks  of  mind-stuff,  wrought  into  their  present  state  by  the 
ponderous  mace  of  time,  and  cast  and  recast  in  many  brains. 

And  the  mind  of  man  is  a  haunted  one.  Far-away  generations  of 
ancestors  have  cut  deep  the  channels  of  our  memories  until  what  was 
once  a  volition  is  now  an  involuntary  movement.  We  say  a  man 
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has  formed  certain  habits,  but  how  often  they  have  been  formed  for 
him  in  the  dim  past. 

As  I  walk  along  a  dark  lonely  road,  my  ears  are s  on  the  alert,  I 
glance  to  right  and  left,  I  look  over  my  shoulder.  Where  did  I  learn 
this  habit  ?  May  it  not  be  the  memory -disc  giving  off  its  record  ? 
My  savage  ancestor  learned  by  long  years  of  experience  to  be  specially 
on  his  guard  in  a  lonely  place,  and  in  the  dark.  When  my  indigna- 
tion is  thoroughly  roused,  I  find  my  hands  clench,  there  is  a  tightening 
of  the  lips,  the  teeth  are  more  plainly  visible,  and  the  whole  attitude 
is  suggestive  of  making  a  spring.  Here  is  a  trait  of  early  man,  who 
gathered  himself  together,  and  sprang  upon  his  enemy  to  rend  with 
tooth  and  claw.  I  have  often  noticed  that  when  people  use  the  word 
'  offensive  '  it  is  accompanied  by  a  quiver  of  the  nostrils  and  an 
involuntary  movement  of  the  nose.  The  imagination  is  still  haunted 
by  that  piece  of  very  offensive  carrion  which  my  primitive  ancestor, 
with  a  prejudice  for  raw  meat,  found  too  strong  for  him,  so  strong 
that  his  nose  rejected  it  at  once.  People,  when  describing  a  horrid 
sight,  often  shut  their  eyes  momentarily  and  firmly,  or  shake  their 
heads  as  if  to  drive  away,  or  in  an  effort  not  to  see,  something  dis- 
agreeable. 

I  put  my  face  [says  Darwin]  close  to  the  thick  glass  plate  in  front  of  a 
puff-adder  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  the  firm  determination  of  not 
starting  back  if  the  snake  struck  at  me ;  but  as  soon  as  the  blow  was  struck,  my 
resolution  went  for  nothing,  and  I  jumped  a  yard  or  two  backward  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  My  will  and  reason  were  powerless  against  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  danger  which  had  never  been  experienced.  i 

The  inheritance  of  habitual  gestures  is  so  important  for  us  that  I 
gladly  avail  myself  of  Mr.  F.  Galton's  permission  to  give  in  his  own 
words  this  remarkable  case : 

The  following  account  of  a  habit  occurring  in  individuals  of  three  con- 
secutive generations  is  of  peculiar  interest,  because  it  occurs  only  during  sleep 
and  therefore  cannot  be  due  to  imitation,  but  must  be  altogether  natural.  The 
particulars  are  perfectly  trustworthy,  for  I  have  fully  inquired  into  them  and 
speak  from  abundant  and  independent  evidence. 

A  gentleman  of  considerable  position  was  found  by  his  wife  to  have  the 
curious  trick,  when  he  lay  fast  asleep  on  his  back  in  bed,  of  raising  his  right 
arm  slowly  in  front  of  his  face  up  to  his  forehead  and  then  dropping  it  with  a 
jerk,  so  that  the  wrist  fell  heavily  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  The  trick  did  not 
occur  every  night,  but  occasionally,  and  was  independent  of  any  ascertained 
cause.  Sometimes  it  was  repeated  incessantly  for  an  hour  or  more.  The 
gentleman's  nose  was  prominent  and  its  bridge  often  became  sore  from  the 
blows  which  it  received.  At  one  time  an  awkward  sore  was  produced  that  was 
long  in  healing,  on  account  of  the  recurrence  of  the  blows. 

Many  years  after  his  death  his  son  married  a  lady  who  had  never  heard  of 
the  family  incident.  She,  however,  observed  the  same  peculiarity  in  her 
husband,  and  one  of  his  children  has  inherited  the  same  trick. 

In  the  course  of  the  ordinary  day  we  shall  have  made,  if  we  pause 
to  consider,  thousands  of  movements ;  have  gone  through  various 
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processes,  and  without  a  mistake,  because  of  what  we  call  habit.  I  am 
washed  and  dressed,  and  I  am  almost  unconscious  of  the  process  of 
either.  I  cannot  say  that  I  actually  willed  myself  to  wash  and  dress, 
and  it  is  because  each  brain  cell  has  so  learned  its  lesson  that  it  can 
repeat  it  without  consulting  us.  Some  subdivision  of  machinery 
has  been  created  within  the  conscious  self,  which  performs  its  work 
automatically,  and  enters  so  far  into  our  nature  as  to  become  here- 
ditary. In  the  same  way  we  may  become  so  accustomed  to  a  certain 
place  ^nd  locality  that  the  impress  of  it  may  be  handed  on  and  become 
part  of  our  descendants'  heritage. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 
dealing  with  the  same  problem,  says  : '  All  at  once  a  conviction  flashes 
through  us  that  we  have  been  in  the  same  precise  circumstances  as  at 
the  present  instant  once  or  twice  before.5 

On  more  than  one  occasion  in  my  ministration  as  a  clergyman,  I 
have  heard  a  man  on  his  death-bed  say  :  '  I  feel  somehow  that  all  this 
has  happened  before  in  my  life.  I  know  it  hasn't,  but  I  keep  on  trying 
to  remember  what  it  is.'  Deep  in  the  recesses  of  memory  lies  buried 
some  impression  of  which  the  present  is  a  reproduction. 

We  dream  of  things  which  we  have  never  experienced  in  our 
waking  moments.  I  remember  a  very  realistic  dream.  It  was  a 
battle,  and  I  was  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  that  received  an  order  to 
charge.  The  whole  scene  is  vividly  before  me  as  I  write,  and,  were  I 
an  artist,  I  could  sketch  the  face  of  a  man  who  rode  by  my  side.  I 
can  feel  the  throb  of  eagerness,  the  thudding  of  the  horses'  hoofs  in 
the  mad  rush,  as  we  quickened  our  pace,  to  get  to  closer  quarters  with 
those  we  were  pursuing.  Suddenly  the  squadron  of  men  in  front 
opened,  wheeling  off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  we  were  looking  into 
the  iron  throats  of  a  masked  battery.  They  opened  fire  upon  us — a 
moment  after  the  ear-splitting  thunder,  and  I  was  in  a  hell  of  smoke, 
dust,  blood,  and  metal ;  every  piece  seemed  to  sing  a  war  chant  of  its 
own.  Then  I  awoke,  and  I  was  shouting  '  God !  I  never  knew  it 
was  anything  like  this.'  Here  surely  is  something  experienced  by  an 
ancestor  which  has  descended  from  generation  to  generation,  and  taken 
its  place  in  my  collection  of  impressions. 

I  think  very  often  our  dreams  are  a  jumble  of  ideas — often  an  inco- 
herent jumble,  but  still  ideas  that  we  have  inherited,  and  that  dreaming 
is  largely  a  kind  of  free  play  of  what  I  have  called  ancestral  memory. 

While  the  dream  lasts,  it  is  very  real  to  us.  We  start  on  a  journey, 
we  fall  among  thieves,  we  tumble  over  a  precipice,  we  are  thrown 
out  of  a  conveyance,  we  experience  all  the  fright  and  inconvenience 
of  such  incidents.  What  is  the  explanation  ?  Here  I  submit  the 
dreamer,  with  his  will  for  the  moment  in  abeyance,  becomes  the 
instrument  on  which  the  mental  impressions  handed  on  to  us  begin 
to  play.  That  they  are  images  of  adventures  in  the  life  story  of  some 
forebear  brought  into  relation  with  us  through  the  avenues  of  a  sub- 
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consciousness  which  has  always  held  the  records  of  such  deeds.  That 
while  the  ordinary  objects  of  life  and  the  outer  world  are  perceived 
through  the  senses — co-ordinated  under  the  conditions  of  normal 
consciousness — there  are  ancient  soul  or  race  memories ;  and  the 
feelings  and  visions  which  they  recall  belong  to  an  inherited  order  of 
consciousness,  which  is  less  individual,  less  local  than  the  ordinary 
one.  Ecstasy,  and  all  that  the  term  implies,  spiritual  vision — in- 
spired utterance — second  sight,  would  then  indicate  the  passing  out 
from  the  ordinary  consciousness  into  the  racial  or  spiritual,  with  its 
various  powers,  of  which  I  emphasise  ancestral  or  race  memory. 

Have  we  not  got  here,  too,  a  theory  which  explains  a  large  class  of 
apparitions,  the  evidence  for  which  it  is  easier  to  ignore  than  explain, 
and  so  we  prefer  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and  pass  them  by  ?  Take  the 
common  form  of  ghost  story.  A  sees  the  ghost  of  one  B,  whom  he 
subsequently  identifies,  say  from  the  family  gallery  of  portraits,  to 
be  an  ancestor.  Some  member  of  his  house,  I  should  say  back  in  the 
centuries,  did  actually  witness  such  a  scene,  did  see  B  come  in  as  A 
saw,  only  the  original  witness  saw  B  in  the  flesh  at  such  a  moment, 
under  such  conditions  that  a  great  impression  was  made  upon  him, 
and  this  impression  was  handed  on  to  a  later  scion  of  his  house  to  be 
preserved  in  this  racial  consciousness. 

The  theory  of  an  ancestral  memory,  I  maintain,  is  a  reasonable 
proposition,  and  as  a  working  hypothesis  will  be  found  useful  in  the 
solution  of  many  puzzles  that  confront  us  daily.  If  the  memory 
cells  of  our  ancestors  were  the  collected  photographed  impressions  of 
their  experiences,  and  these  cells  in  the  process  of  photographing  were 
subjected  to  some  subtle  change  in  physical  structure,  then  that  these 
negatives  of  impressions  should  be  handed  on  to  posterity  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  and  accept.  That  these  negatives  may  be 
broken,  blurred,  indistinct,  obliterated,  is  to  be  expected ;  but  at  the 
same  time  some  of  them  may  be  passed  on  intact,  possessing  the 
potentialities  to  which  I  have  called  attention. 

The  great  discoveries  of  this  new  century  will,  I  venture  to  think, 
be  made  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated,  and  if  the  result  of  this 
paper  is  to  stimulate  fresh  thought  on  a  strange  problem  in  which  we 
are  all  compelled  to  be  interested  now  and  again  in  our  lives  I  shall 
be  more  than  satisfied.  There  is  a  wealth  of  material  lying  ready  to 
hand,  if  only  we  could  get  people  to  throw  aside  some  of  their  reserve, 
and  compare  notes.  In  that  vast  region  of  mystery  which  surrounds 
us,  the  data  connected  with  this  subject  offer  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  encouragement,  and  to  push  back  the  circumference  of 
that  which  encloses  us  as  far  as  we  can,  I  take  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
scientist ;  and  the  desire  to  do  so,  a  factor  in  the  cosmic  scheme  for 
getting  the  best  out  of  us  ;  for  every  mystery  is  a  great  possibility. 

FOKBES  PHILLIPS. 
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THE  most  conspicuous  fact  to  be  noted  as  to  modern  legislation  is 
the  volume,  the  variety,  the  rapidity  of  the  output.     It  is  immense, 
and  it  is  steadily  growing  in  most  parts  of  the  world.     Of  the  making 
of  laws  there  is  no  end.    In  spite  of  admirable  digests  and  handbooks, 
and  all  the  modern  machinery  for  rendering  knowledge  accessible, 
there  is,  and  must  be,  great  difficulty  in  making  oneself  acquainted 
with  the  statute  law;  a  difficulty  to  be  met  only  imperfectly  by 
increased  specialisation.     This  is  true  of  the  enactments  of  one's  own 
country.    How  can  one  hope  to  have,  I  will  not  say  acquaintance 
with  the  details,  but  a  conception  of  the  character  and  tendencies, 
of  the  prodigious  mass  of  legislation  which  is  being  turned  out  almost 
everywhere  with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  other  times-?     It  has  been 
computed  that  '  there  are  some  three  hundred  law-making  bodies  in 
the  world  having  a  jurisdiction  approximating  that  of  our  State  legisla- 
tures '  * — a  statement  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated  but  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark.    In  the  British  Empire  are,  according  to  a  low  computa- 
tion,  some    sixty-five  legislative  bodies  (some  computations  would 
put  the  number  very  much   higher),  while   in   the  United  States 
there  are  about  fifty.     There  are  the  Parliaments  of  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  not,  to  be  sure,  so  productive  as  ours, 
but  all  of  them  active,  and  pressed  by  demands  for  greater  activity, 
to    which  they  must  sooner   or  later  respond.     I  note   that  the 
Acts  of  the  Reichstag  are  being  published  in  forty  volumes.      The 
Eastern  world,  which  until  lately  lived  by  custom,  is  in  this  respect 
no   longer  idle.     Under   our   rule   India   produces   legislation   with 
copiousness  which  at  least  equals  that  of  most  Western  countries. 
Japan  has,  since  she  adopted  Western  habits,  been  legislating  with 
much  activity,  and  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  China  seems  likely  to  have 
before  long  a  Parliament  which  will  no  doubt  do  in  this  respect  as 
other  Parliaments  have  done.    It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  sovereign  and  semi-sovereign  legislative  bodies  and  others 
with  limited  powers.     But,  thinking  of  assemblies  with  powers  akin 
to  those  of  the  legislative  assemblies  in  British  possessions  and  colonies, 
we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  there  are  throughout  the 

1  Dr.  Whitten,  Bulletin  of  New  York  State  Library,  1902,  p.  8. 
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world  more  than  200  to  300  legislative  bodies  hard  at  work.  The 
prospect  is  menacing.  If  Tacitus's  saying  still  holds  good — republica 
corruptissima  plurimce  leges — we  seem  to  be  in  a  bad  way. 

First  as  to  legislation  by  our  own  Parliament.  The  Session  of 
1905  was  unusually  barren,  and  yet  there  were  thirty-six  public  Acts, 
extending  to  about  100  octavo  pages.  As  to  the  whole  British  Empire, 
the  review  of  legislation  which  appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Comparative  Legislation  mentions  for  1903  about  1,900  Acts  and 
ordinances.  Next  as  to  the  United  States,  with  some  fifty  State 
legislatures,  let  me  cite  what  Mr.  Gilbert  says  as  to  the  legislation 
of  1903  : 

The  legislatures  of  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
Vermont  and  Virginia  meet  biennially  in  even  numbered  years,  and  did  not  there- 
fore convene  in  regular  sessions,  but  the  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Virginia  met  in 
extra-session.  The  net  result  of  the  labours  of  the  legislatures  during  the  year 
was  the  enactment  of  more  than  14,000  laws  and  resolutions,  of  which  more  than 
5,400  were  general  and  the  remainder  were  local  or  private.12 

In  1900-1901  the  number  of  laws  passed  was  14,190,  of  which 
5,480  were  general.  '  North  Carolina  leads  in  the  number  of  laws 
passed  during  1903  with  1,203  enactments.  The  legislature  was  in 
Session  sixty-three  days,  turning  out  an  average  of  twenty  laws  a 
day.'  '  There  were  enacted  in  1899  4,834  general  and  9,325  local, 
special,  or  private  Acts,  making  a  total  (hardly  to  be  entitled  to  be 
called  a  grand  total)  of  14,159  laws  in  the  States  alone.'3  In  the 
review  of  legislation  for  1903,  Mr.  Eawle,  the  President  of  the  Bar 
Association,  stated  that  forty-four  legislatures  had  been  in  Session, 
and  that  9,293  Acts,  covering  17,734  pages,  were  enacted.4 

1  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Manderson  in  his  address  as  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  : 

The  law -making  mania  is  in  evidence  from  the  fact  that  there  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  4,961  bills  and  in  the  House  12,226.  Of  these  were  enacted 
197  public  and  729  private  bills.  .  .  .  (As  to  the  State  legislatures),  the  evils  of 
over-legislation,  the  passion  for  law-making  continued  with  unabated  force, 
bringing  in  its  train  the  ills  of  paternalism,  dead-letter  statutes,  with  disregard, 
dislike,  and  even  contempt  for  law/' 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  decline  in  the 
volume  of  legislation ;  and  at  first  blush  this  statement  might  seem 
to  be  true  of  England.  For  example,  it  is  pointed  out  that  there 
were,  in  1803,  129  public  Acts  and  119  local  and  personal  Acts,  while 
in  1905  there  were  only  thirty-six  and  245.  Such  figures  are  deceptive. 

2  Bulletin  of  New  York  State  Library,  p.  35. 

3  Address  by  Mr.  Manderson,  President  of  American  Bar  Association,  1900,  p.  215. 

4  American  Bar  Association  Report,  1903,  p.  265. 

5  American  Bar  Association  Report,  pp.  201,  212.    The  late  Mr.  Godkin,  com- 
puting that  the  States  of  the  Union  had  in  one  year  turned   out  15,730  Acts  and 
Resolutions,   remarked:    'Nothing   like   it   has  been  known  in   the   history  of   the 
world.' — Atlantic  Monthly,  viii.  p.  45. 
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The  Session  of  1905  was  exceptionally  barren.  Compare  the  output 
in  the  early  years  of  a  modern  Parliament  with  the  production  of  a 
Parliament  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  former  would  be  found  to  be 
much  the  greater  of  the  two.  Besides,  there  is  now  much  subordinate 
legislation  to  all  intents  and  purposes  equivalent  to  statutes.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  large  body  of  delegated  legislation ;  municipalities 
and  corporations  being  invested  with  authority  to  make  by-laws. 
There  is  also  a  system  of  provisional  orders — substitute  of  Acts  of 
Parliament — which  are  employed  on  a  great  scale.  Lastly,  and  this 
is  a  prodigious  agency,  there  are  many  general  Acts  which  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  passing  particular  Acts — measures  which  econo- 
mise Parliamentary  energy  and  lighten  its  load.  Among  these  are 
the  Companies  Acts,  which  render  unnecessary  private  Acts  once 
passed  to  incorporate  companies.  To  this  class  belongs  the  Divorce 
Act.  But  for  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
machinery  of  legislation,  the  Statute-book  might  be  ten  times  the 
size  which  it  is. 

In  this  country  are  many  murmurs  against  the  exorbitant  burthen 
of  legislation.  In  the  United  States  there  have  been  not  only 
murmurs  but  practical  attempts  to  reduce  the  production.  It  is 
interesting  to  watch  the  efforts  being  made  to  stay  the  hands  of  the 
legislator.  One  device  much  adopted  in  America  is  to  cease  to  have 
annual  Sessions.  In  the  life  of  Mr.  Simon  Sterne,  who,  among  his 
many  other  public  services,  did  much  to  purify  and  reform  legisla- 
tion, it  is  said  : 

The  profound  distrust  of  the  results  of  legislative  activity  had  become  such 
that  the  most  popular  remedy  for  existing  evils  was  that  of  biennial  legislative 
sessions.  The  desire  for  these  arose  from  the  widely  diffused  conviction  that 
the  legislative  session  was  on  the  whole  an  evil,  and  to  diminish  the  activity  of 
that  evil  by  one-half  would  be  to  confer  benefit  upon  the  community.11 

Mr.  Sterne,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  Governor- elect  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  said  :  '  A  vast  mass  of  undigested  matter, 
unfortunately  having  the  force  of  law,  is  every  year  dumped  upon 
the  community  to  work  out  its  mission  of  evil.' 7  Mr.  Sterne  added  : 

One  national,  thirty-eight  State  and  eight  territorial  law  factories,  in  the 
more  densely-populated  and  richer  States  of  the  Union,  the  annual  coming 
together  of  the  law-making  power  is  regarded  with  apprehension,  and  its 


•  Pp.  146,  147. 

7  P.  146.  These  are  examples  of  the  complaints  :  The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Yale 
Review,  with  the  title  of  '  The  Abolition  of  Legislative  Assemblies,'  says  :  '  Even  with 
closure  a  legislature,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  almost  as  bad  a  means  of  getting  laws 
made  as  could  possibly  be  devised  '  (iv.  p.  121).  Here  is  another  testimony  to  the  same 
effect :  '  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  six  States  meet  every  year ;  the 
sessions  of  thirty-nine  legislatures  are  biennial.  The  meeting  of  any  of  these  legis- 
lative bodies  is  awaited  by  many  sensible  and  intelligent  citizens  with  uneasiness  and 
with  alarm,  and  final  adjournment  is  generally  welcomed  as  a  relief  from  serious 
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adjournment  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  relief  on  the  part  of  those  members  of 
the  community  who  do  not  actively  engage  in  politics  and  who  pay  the  taxes.'  * 

Here  is  another  dictum  to  the  same  effect : 

Whether  we  look  at  the  constitutions  which  the  people  adopt  and  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  or  listen  to  the  common  speech  of  men,  we 
find  that  the  faith  in  the  representatives  of  the  people  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment was  founded  is  gradually  weakening. 

One  writer  describes  the  outlook  thus  : 

A  growing  distrust  of  the  legislature  is  evidenced  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  almost  every  American  State.  What  this  will  finally  lead  to,  it  is 
impossible  to  foretell.  If  it  continues  unchecked,  the  State  Legislature  will 
fall,  like  the  City  Council,  to  decay,  impotence,  and  general  uselessness.9 

This  dissatisfaction  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  three  measures  : 
the  abolition  of  annual  sessions,  the  imposing  of  a  time  limit  to  the 
sitting  of  legislatures,  and  the  use  of  the  referendum  or  initiative,  or 
some  other  form  of  direct  legislation.  The  first  expedient  has  been 
freely  adopted.  Only  some  six  States  now  have  annual  sessions — 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina.  Alabama  has  gone  further ;  among  the  first  to 
adopt  a  biennial  session,  this  State  subsequently  adopted  a  quad- 
rennial session.  The  time  limit  is  also  much  used. 

In  the  forty-five  States  and  the  three  territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Oklahama,  only  eleven  permit  their. legislatures  to  sit  without  limit  of  time. 
The  remaining  thirty-seven  fix  forty  days  as  the  shortest,  and  ninety  days 
as  the  longest  period  that  the  infliction  may  exist.10 

There  has  been  in  some  States  resort  to  another  expedient  to 
check  legislative  activity — I  mean  direct  legislation,  the  institution 
of  the  Referendum,  which  South  Dakota  adopted  in  1898.  Oregon 
adopted  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  Amendment  submitted  in 
June  1902. 

Business  once  left  to  State  legislatures  is  largely  done  by  State 
conventions,  which  sanction  amendment  of  the  State  constitutions. 

anxiety.' — Francis  C.  Lowell,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Ixxix.  p.  366.  '  A  number  of  years 
since  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  writers  upon  the  political  and  economic  history 
of  the  country  called  attention  to  the  growing  sentiment  of  fear  with  which  business 
men  regarded  the  convening  of  Congress  in  legislative  session.  ...  In  the  time  which 
has  intervened  since  this  fact  was  first  noted,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  business 
world  has  become  any  more  reconciled^to  the  recurring  sessions  of  legislative  bodies.' — 
Hon.  J.  H.  Echels  on  '  The  Menace  of  Legislation.'  The  late  Mr.  Godkin  wrote  : 
'  The  democratic  world  is  filled  with  distrust  and  dislike  of  its  Parliaments  and 
submits  to  them  only  under  the  pressure  of  stern  necessity.  .  .  .  Nearly  every  State 
has  taken  a  step  towards  meeting  the  danger  by  confining  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment to  every  second  year.  It  has  said,  in  other  words,  that  there  must  be  less 
legislation.'  '  People  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves  why  legislatures  should  meet 
even  every  second  year ;  why  once  in  five  years  would  not  be  enough.' 

8  North  American  Review,  1883,  p.  158.     See  also  American  Law  Review,  1906, 
p.  216. 

9  Mr.  Reynolds  in  Yale  Law  Review,  iv.  p.  289. 

'"  American  Bar  Association  Report,  1900,  p.  213. 
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While  amendment  of  the  Federal  constitution  is  practically  out 
of  the  question,  amendments  of  State  constitutions  are  tolerably 
easy.  State  conventions  meet  rarely,  and  are  said  to  be  effective.  I 
find  strong  expressions  of  approval  of  the  former  as  compared  with 
the  State  legislatures ;  praise  of  them  as  means  of  escaping  c  the 
pernicious  influence  of  lobbyists,  and  admission  of  the  '  tendency 
towards  taking  over  laws  in  bulk  from  a  convention,  instead  of 
small  lots  from  a  legislature.' 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  copious  production,  the  yearly  supply 
to  which  the  country  and  others  are  accustomed,  a  result  of  the 
spread  of  this  Parliamentary  system,  is  abnormal  and  exceptional. 
It    has  a   recent  origin.     It  prevails   over   a   limited   area.     Even 
in  Europe  this  agency  has  been  at  work  for  but  a  short  period.     To 
define  its  exact  duration  would  necessitate  entering  into  details  as 
to   the    distinction  in  constitutional    history  between  statute,    loi, 
reglement,    ordonnance,    '  gssetz '    and   *  verordnuwg.'  n     It  is   suffi- 
cient to  say  that  in  this  country  there  has  been  for  three  or  four 
centuries — some  would  put  the  turning-point  in  Edward  the  Third's 
reign — Parliamentary  government  with  all  its  facilities  for  legislation. 
For  more  than  a  century  they  have  existed  in  Congress  and  in  the 
State  legislatures  of  America.     But  on  the  Continent  this  form  of  legis- 
lative activity  has  been  of  short  duration.     Until  the  French  Kevolu- 
tion  there  existed  in  Europe  no  real  legislatures,  such-  as  we  know, 
except  that  of  England.    I  have  sought  but  failed  to  find  exact 
information  as  to  the  volume  of  law-making  in  ancient  Greek  com- 
munities.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  measured  by  modern 
standards,  it  was  large.    Monarchies  and  aristocracies  were  for  obvious 
reasons  not  called  upon  to  enact,  and  rarely  did  enact,  a  multitude  of 
laws  ;  they  had  other  ways  of  securing  obedience.     They  certainly 
were  under  no  obligation  to  enact  laws  at  regular  intervals.     The 
world  has  until  recently,  even  in  civilised  periods  of  history,  made 
sparing  use  of  legislation  of  any  kind.     That  which  is  habitual  to  us, 
the  daily  bread  of  modern  communities,  was  rare.     Even  the  most 
active  legislators,  Charlemagnes  or  Alfreds,  did  not  indite  for  their 
subjects  as  many  words  as  modern  sovereign  assemblies  indite  pages. 
Written  legislation  of  any  kind  has,   until   a  comparatively  recent 
period,  been  rarely  used,  and  generally  only  in  a  crisis  of  the  life 
of  States.     The  bulk  of  men  have  lived  and  died,  the  world  has 
moved  on,  without  legislation  and  subject  only  to  custom,   slowly 
formed  and  slowly  disintegrated,  the  custom  of  their  village,  family, 
city,  tribe,  the  deposit  left  by  ages  of  experience.    Even  when  the 
custom  was  called  law,  its  author  was  unknown.     It  was  wisdom 
flowing  from  a  nameless  source. 

There  has  been  until  recently  no  central  authority  imposing  jts 

II  Sshroder's  Lehrbuch,  p.  22  ;  Stubbs,  ii.  407,  585  ;  Gavet's  Source  de  VHistoire 
des  Institutions,  188. 
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will  over  a  large  territory  as  to  the  minutest  affairs  of  life.  The 
substitute  for  laws — at  best  only  outside  regulations — were  customs 
and  usages  voluntarily  adopted  by  those  who  observed  them.  For 
gradual  accretions,  the  usages  of  trades  and  guilds,  particular  groups, 
races,  and  localities,  built  up  gradually,  are  substituted  swift  conscious 
operations.  Sir  Henry  Maine's  famous  contrast  between  the  past, 
the  age  of  status,  and  the  present,  the  age  of  contract,  is  not  quite 
true.  The  real  contrast  is  between  the  age  of  custom  and  the 
age  of  legislation.  It  is  matter  for  reflection,  a  fact  fraught  with 
immense  consequences,  that  c  the  fabric  of  habit,'  the  unconscious 
formation  of  customs  and  usages,  are  not  what  they  once  were  in 
the  lives  of  Western  communities,  in  fact,  count  for  infinitely  less 
than  they  did.  What  is  scarcely  less  important  is  that  for  the  first 
time  legislation  works  unchecked.  In  the  past,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
for  example,  there  was  something  to  look  up  to,  something 
higher  or  more  sacred  than  written  law;  there  was  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  or  the  vague  power  of  the  Emperor,  or  some 
fundamental  constitution,  or  natural  law  supposed  to  be  supreme 
over  the  legislature.  Above  the  law-giver  of  to-day  is  nothing. 
Can  the  respect,  nay,  reverence,  for  law  which  once  existed  as  some- 
thing divine  or  half-divine  survive  unimpaired  when  it  is  a  com- 
modity manufactured  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  often  turned  out 
crude  and  unrefined  ? 

All  these  statutes  and  ordinances  are  in  a  comprehensive  sense 
literature  ;  mediocre  literature,  bad  literature  if  you  will,  but  still 
literature  of  a  sort,  the  record  of  a  nation's  strongest  desires,  among 
the  best  evidence  of  its  character ;  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  its 
history.  They  are  also  among  the  oldest  parts  of  our  literature. 
No  other  nation  has  a  statute  book  comparable  to  ours — none  so 
ancient,  none  so  large,  none  so  continuous  and  with  so  few  gaps. 
There  exists  elsewhere  nothing  as  a  historical  record  like '  the  statutes 
at  large.'  Their  earlier  pages  are  older  than  some  of  our  cathedrals. 
In  its  entirety  the  collection  gives  as  strong  a  sense  of  a  historic  past  as 
Windsor  or  Westminster  Abbey.  Conceive  Parliament  as  an  author. 
It  has  been  more  prolific  than  Dumas  or  Scott ;  an  author  whose 
literary  life  extends  over  centuries  ;  one  who  made  his  first  attempts 
before  Chaucer,  and  his  latest  along  with  the  novelist  of  the  last 
publishing  season. 

It  is  the  fashion,  at  present  here  and  in  America,  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  value  of  this  mass  of  statutes,  to  regard  them  in 
the  main  as  futile  and  inept,  ambitious  failures  and  excrescences  on 
the  national  life.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  particular,  has  stated  with 
cogency  this  view.  But,  granted  that  many  of  these  statutes  were 
never  applied  or  applied  only  imperfectly,  and  that  so^ie  of  them 
were  no  more  than  aspirations,  failing  to  accomplish  what  their 
authors  contemplated,  they  are  at  least  the  deliberate  expressions 
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of  dominant  opinions  and  aims.12  What  is  not  unimportant  in  the 
life  of  the  individual — the  striving  after  better  things,  the  making  of 
resolutions — cannot  be  unimportant  in  that  of  the  aggregate.  That 
which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  moral  growth,  the  sign  of  vitality 
in  the  former,  may  be  such  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  With  perpetual 
movement  in  beliefs,  habits,  and  ideals,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such 
legislation  can  be  avoided. 

It  is  in  a  sense  true  that  each  age  has  its  own  particular  form 
of  legislation.  The  prefaces  to  the  Tudor  Acts  have  the  majestic 
cadences,  the  apt  choice  of  words,  common  but  never  vulgar,  of 
the  Elizabethan  writers.  Read,  for  example,  the  preamble  to  the 
Act  to  restore  to  the  Crown  its  ancient  jurisdiction,  ecclesias- 
tical and  spiritual,  and  abolishing  all  foreign  powers  repugnant  to 
the  same,  the  stately  preamble  to  the  statute  for  the  restraint  of 
appeals,  or  the  Act  concerning  Peter's  pence  and  dispensations. 
They  are  in  harmony  with  the  best  prose  of  the  best  time — with 
the  language  of  the  Prayer-book  and  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible, 
for  example.  Every  student  of  constitutional  history  knows  that  at 
first  the  judges  drafted  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  following  the  words 
of  the  petition  and  the  King's  answer,  both  of  which  were,  as  a  rule, 
concise.13  Eventually  came  a  change  for  the  worse.  With  the 
development  of  conveyancing  statutes  began  to  take  the  form  of  the 
conveyance  of  the  time.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  language  of 
statutes  became  cumbrous  and  swollen ;  the  legislature  made  use 
of  long  strings  of  operative  words,  even  as  did  those  who  then  drew 
deeds  or  wills. 

At  present  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  legislation  is  wonder- 
fully imitative.  Men  make  laws,  as  bees  make  cells,  of  one  pattern. 
The  philanthropic  legislation  of  Dakota  is  a  little  less  finished,  with 
more  gaps  for  the  judge  to  fill  in,  than  our  own.  A  French  Act  is 
generally  shorter  than  an  English  one,  the  language  simpler  and 
more  direct.14  We  can  understand  why  Stendhal  said  that  he  read 
the  Code  Napoleon  to  improve  his  style.  Generally  the  statutes 
of  an  American  legislature  differ  from  others ;  they  are  drawn 
by  amateur  draftsmen.  But  the  type  is  much  the  same.  Legis- 
lation is,  to  use  an  engineering  expression,  being  standardised.  It  is 
the  Westminster  pattern  which  is  preferred  and  copied.  In  truth, 
wherever  legislation  is  the  product  of  a  popular  assembly,  there  is  a 
probability  that  it  will  take  much  the  same  form.  The  Parliamentary 
type  will  most  likely  be  based  upon  compromises ;  it  will  recognise 
exceptions  and  qualification  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  laws 
of  a  sovereign  who  is  responsible  to  none  but  himself.  It  will  gene- 
rally be  evident  that  the  passing  of  the  statute  has  been  preceded  by 

! 

12  See  Herbert  Spencer  ei  la  Philosophic  de  la  Vie,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1904, 
xxii.  p.  830.  IS  Clifford's  Private  Bill  Legislation,  i.  322. 

14  See  Sir  Courtney  Ilbert's  Legislative  Methods  and  Forms,  p.  224. 
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negotiation,  and  that  it  is  the  resultant  of  conflicting  forces.  It  is 
not  fanciful  to  say  that  a  student  of  comparative  legislation  finds 
at  least  three  types  ;  the  clear-cut  type  of  the  ruler,  be  he  Emperor 
or  Pope,  or  a  group  of  oligarchs,  who  need  give  no  reason  other 
than  sic  volo  sic  jubeo,  the  language  of  Moses,  Hammurabi,  and  the 
Twelve  Tables  ;  that  of  the  legislation  of  rulers  who  desire  to  con- 
ciliate their  subjects  and  who  justify  their  actions  ;  and  lastly,  the 
Parliamentary  type,  the  outcome  of  compromise. 

So  far  singularly  few  and  imperfect  attempts  have  been  made  to 
master,  to  reduce  to  order,  to  classify,  to  make  reasonably  accessible 
this  ever-growing  mass.  The  lawyer  has  here  done  little  to  help  the 
sociologist,  and  the  latter  has  done  less  to  help  himself.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  a  useful  terminology.  Even  for 
legal  purposes  the  recognised  distinctions  are  limited  and  imperfect. 
Some  of  these  are,  in  all  but  a  legal  point  of  view,  useless.  Juris- 
prudence distinguishes  statutes  as  civil  and  criminal,  as  declaratory 
and  enactive,  or  as  federal  state  legislation.  Bentham  introduced 
the  terms  coercive  and  discoercive  laws,  the  latter  being  the  revoca- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  coercive  law.  Some  of  these  terms 
have  not  taken  root,  and  they  do  not  help  us  much  to  an  idea 
of  the  contents  of  this  ever-growing  mass  of  legislation,  or  indi- 
cate its  social  tendencies,  or  classify  it  according  to  the  functions 
which  it  performs,  the  objects  which  it  has  in  view.  At  present 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  with  exactness  the  legislation  of  different 
countries.  A  classification  corresponding  to  the  great  objects  of 
legislation  is  urgently  wanted.  There  have  been,  I  admit,  a  few  very 
imperfect  attempts  to  arrive  at  such  a  classification  as  is  desired. 
Some  of  these  are  mentioned  below.15  A  system  of  classification 

15  Here  is  one  proposed  classification  :  (1)  Legislation  creative  or  constructive ; 
(2)  Legislation  preservative  or  conservative;  (3)  Legislation  as  to  the  machinery  or 
administration  for  carrying  out  the  objections.  See  also  Holland's  Jurisprudence, 
p.  326.  Here  is  another  suggested  basis  of  classification  :  '  In  the  progress  of  legis- 
lative control,  three  general  stages  may  usually  be  recognised.  In  the  first,  the  main 
idea  is  to  overcome,  dissipate,  or  destroy  inimical  forces  ;  in  the  second,  so  to  control 
and  direct  them  that  they  may  become  beneficent  instead  of  harmful ;  and  in  the 
third,  so  to  concentrate  and  organise  beneficial  forces  that  their  effect  is  enormously 
increased.  The  first  is  protective  and  repressive,  the  second  reformative  and  pre- 
ventive,  the  third  positively  productive;  the  policeman  and  the  prison  are  typical 
of  the  first ;  the  reformatory  and  the  asylum  of  the  second,  and  the  school  and 
the  library  of  the  third.  The  extent  to  which  the  first  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
second  and  third  is  the  best  index  of  political  intelligence,  and  of  the  degree  to  which 
legislation  has  become  scientific.'  Here  is  further  attempt  of  a  similar  kind :  '  Dans 
les  lois,  comme  dans  les  faits,  et  comme  dans  les  ide"es,  on  s'attache  d'abord  a  de"molir 
1'ordre  ancien  de  la  socie'te',  puis  lentement,  peu  a  peu,  et  de  plus  en  plus,  on  s'efforce 
a  fonder  sur  les  lois  1'ordre  nouveau  con^u  dans  les  ide"es,  et  determine",  ou  com- 
mande,  ou  conditionne"  par  les  faits '  (Eapport  by  M.  Charles  Benoist,  Sur  le  Code  du 
Travail,  p.  71).  See  also  American  Bar  Association  Report,  1897,  p.  312.  These  are 
obviously  imperfect  divisions.  They  tell  little  as  to  the  great  objects  of  legislation. 
In  this  country  something  has  been  done  by  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation 
to  master  the  mass  of  legislation.  The  Societe"  de  Legislation  Compare  has  for 
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which  would  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  with  intelligence  or  safety 
is  a  pressing  task  for  jurists  and  sociologists. 

I  may  point  out  certain  marked  tendencies  in  our  own  legislation 
and  in  that  of  other  countries.  Foremost  among  them  here  and 
elsewhere  is  the  tendency,  sometimes  open  and  direct,  especially  of 
late,  to  restrict  the  operation  of  contract  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  phrased, 
to  limit  the  autonomy  of  the  parties.  It  takes  many  forms.  It 
creates  whole  classes  of  persons  who  are  regarded  as  abnormally  weak, 
if  not  irresponsible.  The  idea  of  equality  before  the  law — once  a 
dominant  idea  in  the  legislation  in  Western  countries — becomes 
fainter.  The  exceptions  were  once  few.  Lunatics  were,  for  most 
matters,  at  all  events,  regarded  as  incapable  of  contracting ;  minors 
were  so  for  some ;  and  expectant  heirs  were  in  certain  circum- 
stances unfettered.  Now  the  list  of  such  classes  is  much  enlarged. 
The  borrower  cannot  bind  himself  against  the  money-lender ;  the 
Court  enables  him  to  break  his  word.  He  who  gets  a  bill  of  sale 
finds  it  inoperative  unless  it  satisfies  certain  conditions.  Farmers  are 
protected  against  themselves.  The  Irish  tenant  is  encased  in  legisla- 
tive armour  against  his  weaknesses.  The  expanding  field  of  labour 
legislation  contains  many  such  provisions.  Workmen  and  seamen, 
factory  operators  and  miners,  cannot  contract  themselves  out  of 
many  provisions  established  for  their  benefit.  In  several  European 
countries  the  working  day  of  grown-up  men  is  limited  by  statute. 
Railways  and  many  corporations  are  subject  to  restrictions  from 
which  they  cannot  be  released  by  contracts.  It  would  seem  as  if, 
instead  of  the  age  of  status  being  over,  we  were  rapidly  return- 
ing to  it.  Hegel  said  that  in  legal  restriction  lay  true  freedom.  It 
is  the  present  working  creed  of  most  legislatures.  The  demand  for 
democracy  was  once  all  for  equality.  De  Tocqueville  could  write  : 
'  Democratic  nations  are  at  all  times  fond  of  equality,  but  there  are 
certain  epochs  at  which  the  passion  they  entertain  for  it  swells  to 
the  height  of  fury,'  as  in  the  America  which  he  described.  That  is 
not  the  universal  opinion  there  to-day.  The  opposite  is  nearer  the 
truth.  Let  me  cite  the  words  of  an  eminent  American  lawyer  speak- 
ing with  the  conservatism  natural  to  his  profession :  c  It  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  the  end,  the  equalities  of  right  and  opportunity  work 
out,  in  some  instances,  the  widest  inequalities  and  the  rankest  in- 
justice, and  that  good  men  are  sick  at  the  sight  of  them.'  16  That 
love  of  equality,  once  a  veritable  passion,  is  pronounced  deceptive, 
and  privilegia  in  the  interest  of  particular  classes  abound.  Perhaps  in 
much  of  this  is  a  groping  after  a  new  conception  of  freedom,  not  merely 

many  years  been  engaged  upon  this  work.     So  also  has  the  Internationale  Vereinigung 
far  Vergleichende  Rechtswissenschaft  in  Berlin.     It  has  been  suggested  that  there 
should  be  an  International  Bureau  of  Comparative  Legislation  which  would  collect  the 
materials.— Eivista  di  Legislazione  Comparata,  September,  1903. 
16  Mr.  Woolworth,  American  Bar  Association  Report,  1897,  p.  246. 
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nominal  liberty  of  choice,  but  emancipation  from  the  domination  of 
circumstances  which  make  that  liberty  inoperative. 

Akin  to  this  curtailment  of  the  region  left  entirely  to  contract  is 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  statutory  regulations  as  to  admissions 
into  professions.  The  door  into  them  is  no  longer  open.  Every- 
where legislatures  are  yielding  to  the  demand  for  restrictions  upon 
the  free  entrance  into  professions  requiring  skill  and  calling  for  trust 
on  the  part  of  patients  and  others.  Doctors,  lawyers,  nurses,  teachers, 
and  scores  of  others  are  more  and  more  required  to  prove  their  fitness. 
Such  restrictions  do  not  apply  merely  to  the  so-called  learned  profes- 
sions. In  Pennsylvania  no  one  may  carry  on  the  business  of  plumber 
or  house  draining  without  having  passed  an  examination.  So  as  to 
dentists  in  Louisiana  and  accountants  in  Maryland.  In  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Michigan,  and  Texas  embalmers  must  be  certificated.  In 
Connecticut  it  is  not  lawful  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  barber  unless 
the  applicant  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration,  passed  an 
examination  before  a  board  of  examiners,  established  to  their  satis- 
faction that  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  that  he  has  served 
his  trade  for  three  years,  is  possessed  of  competent  skill,  and  has  a 
competent  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  common  diseases  of  face  and 
skin ;  and  similar  laws  have  been  passed  in  several  other  states.17 
The  State  of  Colorado  requires  commission  merchants  to  procure 
a  licence  before  engaging  in  their  business.  While  unions  are 
closing  manual  employment  to  the  non-unionists,  the  open  door 
tends  to  close  not  only  in  the  liberal  professions,  but  many  others. 
The  justification  of  these  restrictions  is  sometimes  (to  quote  an 
eminent  American  lawyer)  put  thus  : 

Government  is  confused  with  the  social  state,  while  in  reality  it  is  but  one 
of  many  organs  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  the  social  state.  Government 
employments  are  public  because  they  intimately  affect  the  general  welfare, 
but  many  so-called  private  employments  affect  the  general  welfare  in  equal 
measure.  This  is  practically  recognised  in  the  numerous  laws  rapidly  being 
adopted  for  regulating  admission  to  the  practice  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine,  and  providing  for  the  examination  and 
licensing  of  embalmers,  barbers,  horse-shoers,  engineers,  electricians,  and  public 
accountants. 

I  experience  a  difficulty  in  describing  a  third  tendency.  I  might 
call  it,  without  seeking  to  disparage  it,  emotional  legislation,  because 
it  is  generally  prompted  by  strong  feeling ;  the  spectacle  of  some 
wrong,  the  discovery  of  some  hardship,  the  murmurs  of  importunate 
petitioners.  I  might  also  term  it  occasional  or  fragmentary  legisla- 
tion, because  it  takes  short  views,  deals  only  with  parts  of  a  subject 
and  does  not  study  it  all  round.  I  might  illustrate  this  from  our 
own  statute  book.  It  is  more  evident,  however,  in  the  legislation 
of  young  communities.  This  characteristic  may  be  due  in  part  to  an 

17  Mr.  E.  Wedrnore,  American  Bar  Association  Report,  1901,  p.  226. 
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indisposition  to  take  trouble.  But  it  is,  I  am  satisfied,  connected  with 
another  tendency.  Legislatures  are  feeling  their  way  ;  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  legislate,  not  in  pursuance  of  any  settled  principles — in 
plain  English,  to  make  experiments,  to  put  in  force  enactments  with 
no  clear  certainty  of  confidence  as  to  the  consequences.  There  is  the 
feeling  that,  if  it  is  easy  to  enact  a  law,  it  is  easy  also  to  repeal  it ;  and 
this  facility  encourages  attempts  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown.  This 
tendency  is,  of  course,  most  marked  in  new  communities.  The  statute 
book  of  Dakota,  for  example,  swarms  with  laws  which  are  new 
departures — what  may  be  called  frontier  or  pioneer  legislation.  But 
Dakota  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  respect.  A  fool,  Erasmus 
Darwin  said,  is  a  man  who  does  not  make  experiments.  There  is 
not  much  of  this  kind  of  folly.  I  note  a  further  tendency.  There 
is  a  marked  distrust  of  punishment  in  all  its  forms,  a  growing  disbelief 
in  its  efficacy,  and  a  steady  growth  in  the  humanising  of  the  criminal 
law.  Punishments  are  everywhere  milder  than  they  were ;  the  ten- 
dency is  for  the  repressive  part  of  law  to  decline.  Even  where  the 
letter  of  penal  enactments  is  unchanged,  penalties  are  applied 
with  less  severity.  Such  laws  as  the  Loi  Berenger  are  being  every- 
where passed.  There  is,  too,  a  freer  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of 
mercy.  Everywhere  there  is  evident  a  perception  that  the  criminal 
law  is  a  rude,  half  barbarous,  imperfect  method  of  attaining  its 
objects.  What  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  this,  is  while  one  part  of 
criminal  law  diminishes  in  importance,  another  expands.  If  punish- 
ments are  milder,  there  are  many  more  of  them.  The  legislature 
creates  every  year  new  offences.  Penalties  are  multiplied.  Almost 
every  new  statute  of  any  length  prohibits  conduct  hitherto  legal. 
A  very  large  and  a  growing  proportion  of  persons  in  gaol  are  there 
for  the  non-payment  of  fines  imposed  for  offences  morally  not  very 
reprehensible.  The  neutral  ground  of  action,  the  field  of  conduct 
over  which  the  individual  may  range  at  will,  is  gradually  contracted  ; 
political  freedom  in  these  days  meaning  very  much  the  power  of 
imposing  restrictions  all  round. 

I  touch  here  a  point  not  so  obvious  as  some  of  those  which  I  have 
mentioned — that  is,  the  increase  in  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  interests  of  society  hitherto  neglected,  or  left  to  the  care  of  the 
individual,  and  against  evils  once  supposed  to  be  inevitable  or  deeply 
rooted  in  human  nature.  And  so  there  is  legislation  for  the  promo- 
tion of  health  and  education,  culture  and  amenities  of  life,  and  of  a 
more  equitable  division  of  wealth ;  measures  in  search  of  what  has 
been  called  '  organic  justice.'  To  some  degree  the  many  failures  of 
modern  legislation  are  due  to  the  fact  that  it  seeks  to  go  deeper  than 
did  punishment ;  it  would  get  behind  the  particular  offence  ;  it  would 
touch  the  causes  of  crime,  disease,  pauperism,  and  inefficiency ;  it 
would  reform — to  speak  the  language  of  another  age,  it  would  convert 
— instead  of  punishing.  The  fact  that  no  man  lives  or  works  alone,  the 
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interdependence  of  all  in  every  community,  is  more  and  more  recog- 
nised. While  parts  of  the  field  once  occupied  by  legislation  are  being 
abandoned,  while  there  are  no  longer  statutes  against  or  in  favour  of 
particular  creeds,  minute  attention  is  given  to  matters  as  to  which 
the  individual  was  once  his  own  master.  There  are  periods  in  which 
legislation  is  mainly  restrictive  or  conservative  ;  it  seeks  to  maintain 
the  existing  order  or  practices.  There  are  also  periods  of  creative  or 
formative  legislation  ;  the  object  is  to  form  a  new  order  ;  to  accom- 
plish rapidly  and  by  process  of  law  what  was  once  the  work  of  time, 
revolution,  turmoil,  and  civil  war.  And  all  the  world  over,  wherever 
Parliaments  exist,  we  are,  for  better  or  worse,  in  the  full  flood  of 
such  legislation. 

JOHN  MACDONELL. 
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THE  SALONS  AND  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 


IT  has  become  of  late  years  a  part  of  the  cant  of  art-criticism  to  speak 
with  a  kind  of  contempt  of  the  vast  collection  of  paintings  in  the 
Old  Salon,  as  representing  only  the  vulgar  or  Philistine  aspect  of  art, 
the  manufacture  of  realistic  subject-pictures,  and  to  contrast  with  it 
the  higher  aims  of  the  New  Salon,  as  representing  the  use  of  painting 
for  the  purpose  of  artistic  expression  only.     It  is  an  inept  generalisa- 
tion, only  apparently  justified  by  the  fact  that,  at  a  first  glance,  the 
vast  spaces  of  the  Old  Salon  do  present  a  very  large  proportion  of 
pictures  which  are  realistic  and  anecdotal.     But  there  has  never  been 
any  year,   and  this  one  least  of  any  (and  I  have  seen  every  annual 
Salon  since  the  secession),  when  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
pick  out  of  the  Old  Salon  a  larger  number  of  pictures  of  high  excellence 
both  in  conception  and  execution  than  could  be  extracted  from  the 
New  Salon  ;  nor  has  there  been  any  year  (and  this  one  least  of  any) 
when  there  would  not  have  been  found  on  the  walls  of  the  New  Salon 
pictures  which,  alike  in  conception  and  execution,  could  only  be  re- 
garded as  monstrosities  or  absurdities,  such  as  neither  the  Old  Salon 
nor  our  own  Koyal  Academy  would  have  admitted  on  to  their  walls. 
Both  institutions,  the  butt  of  critics  who  can  recognise  nothing  in  art 
outside  of  their  own  narrow  convention,  have  at  least  the  merit  (the 
Royal  Academy  more  especially)  that  they  have  kept  up  a  standard 
of  execution,  and  do  not  admit  unfinished  works  or  crude  experiments. 
Experiments  are  often  desirable  and  helpful,  but  they  are  a  means, 
not  an  end  ;  they  are  for  the  studio,  not  for  the  exhibition.     The  great 
name  and  the  severe  and  learned  art  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  no  doubt 
for  some  years  shed  a  lustre  over  the  New  Salon ;   but  the  secession, 
in  the  first  instance,  originated  in  nothing  higher  than  a  jealousy  as 
to  the  award  of  '  recompenses ' ;    that  it  arose  out  of  no  intent  to 
create  an  exhibition  of  more  aesthetic  and  less  prosaic  tendencies  is 
obvious  from  the  sole  fact  that  among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
secessionists  were  Meissonier  and  M.  Carolus-Duran,  two  of  the  most 
matter-of-fact  and  prosaic  among  the  eminent  painters  of  the  day. 
The  secession  has  been  a  bad  thing  for  French  art — for  French  painting 
at  all  events  (sculpture  is  hardly  affected  by  it),  because  it  has  led  to 
a  further  increase  in  the  immense  wall-space  of  the  annual  exhibitions, 
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and  consequently  in  a  demand  which  exceeds  the  supply  of  good 
work,  both  exhibitions  lowering  their  standard  (and  that  of  the  New 
Salon  seems  to  be  low  indeed,  to  judge  by  some  examples)  in  the 
rival  effort  to  fill  their  wall-space.  The  west  wing  of  the  Palais  des 
Beaux-Arts  contains  a  fine  set  of  rooms,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  annual  exhibitions  had  it  never  been  built ;  its  existence 
seems  to  establish  the  second  Salon  as  a  kind  of  concrete  fact,  and 
furnishes  an  architectural  excuse  for  prolonging  a  schism  which  were 
much  better  cancelled  and  forgotten. 

The  great  scale  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux- Arts,  like  that  of  its  pre- 
decessor the  old  Palais  de  Tlndustrie,  has  this  advantage,  that  under 
a  Government  that  is  liberal  in  its  commissions  for  great  decorative 
paintings  for  public  buildings,  there  is  opportunity  for  artists  to 
exhibit  such  works  in  a  general  exhibition  where  they  can  be  seen  by 
many  who  would  not  be  likely  to  see  them  in  their  permanent  position 
in  the  HcA>tel  de  Ville,  perhaps,  of  a  provincial  town.  At  the  Royal 
Academy  there  would  be  no  space  to  exhibit  paintings  on  so  great 
a  scale,  even  if  they  existed ;  but  as  the  English  Government  and 
English  municipalities  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  give  commissions 
for  decorative  paintings  in  public  buildings,  the  space  is  not  supposed 
to  be  required.  There  is  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  considera- 
tion that  paintings  executed  in  an  atelier  and  capable  of  transmission 
to  the  Salon  exhibitions  are  not  so  likely  to  harmonise  with  their 
surroundings  as  if  they  were  painted,  in  the  ancient  fashion,  direct  on 
the  walls  which  they  are  to  decorate  ;  though  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  painter  studies  the  building  itself  and  its  actual  lighting 
before  setting  to  work  in  his  atelier,  and  perhaps  has  better  facility 
for  elaborating  his  work  there  than  in  situ.  And  what  are,  properly 
speaking,  '  decorative  paintings  '  ?  The  word  has  come,  practically, 
to  have  rather  a  different  signification  with  the  French  from  that 
which  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  supposed  to  attach  to  it  in 
this  country,  when  it  was  generally  (by  those  who  attached  any 
meaning  to  it  at  all)  taken  to  signify  a  subject  treated  flatly  in  one 
plane,  somewhat  after  the  manner  suitable  to  stained  glass  or 
mosaic.  French  practice,  as  well  as  English  conviction,  has  ex- 
tended its  limits  far  beyond  that,  and  indeed,  it  has  become  rather 
a  commonplace  in  this  country  to  hear  from  artists  that  all  pictures 
are  '  decorative '  if  they  are  worth  anything — i.e.  that  all  must  be 
well  composed  in  their  lines.  But  that  is  merely  using  one  word 
in  two  different  meanings.  There  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
art  decorative  and  art  pictorial,  and  French  painters  recognise  it  in 
practice  if  not  in  theory.  A  decorative  picture  is  one  which  is  so  far 
removed  from  realism  in  detail,  and  so  far  governed  in  its  composition 
by  a  certain  severity  of  line,  that  it  will  take  its  place  as  something 
subordinate  to  and  in  harmony  with  the  architectural  framing,  instead 
of  being  so  insistent  in  its  character  as  to  impose  itself  upon  the  atten- 
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tion  as  the  principal  or  dominant  work  of  art  in  itself.  The  French 
are  rather  fond  even  of  decorative  landscape,  a  perhaps  rather  ques- 
tionable form  of  art,  though  fine  results  have  been  got  from  it ;  and  it 
practically  means  landscape  treated  with  a  certain  severity  of  line 
and  not  too  much  insistence  or  aerial  perspective.  It  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  absolute  realism  ;  the  landscapes  of  M.  Harpignies  are  not 
realistic,  but  they  are  not  decorative  ;  they  are  pictures  and  have 
their  own  life  apart  from  their  surroundings. 

The  Old  Salon  contains  works  which  illustrate  more  than  one 
system  of  treating  decorative  paintings  on  a  large  scale.     The  large 
gallery  at  the  top  of  the  main  staircase  contains,  as  usual,  two  or 
three  of  these  large  official  commissions  for  public  buildings,  two  of 
which,  neither  of  them  quite  of  the  highest  class,  illustrate  rather 
curiously  two  very  different  principles  of  treatment.    M.  Delacroix' 
4  La  Vie  des  Champs,'  for  the  Salle  des  Fetes  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of 
Solesmes,  is  decorative  rather  in  line  and  composition  than  in  execu- 
tion ;   the  flat  horizon  line  of  the  long  field  divides  the  picture  into 
two  strongly  marked  horizontal  bands,  the  lesser  one  the  sky,  the 
broader  one  the  harvest  field  (to  take  the  dividing  line  along  the  centre 
of  the  height  would  of  course  be  fatal),  and  this  treatment  binds 
together  separate  groups  of  figures  spaced  at  pretty  equal  distances, 
representing  '  La   Moisson,'  '  La  Voiture '  (i.e.  the  hay  cart),    '  Les 
Glaneuses,'  &c.     It  is  no  such  view  as  you  could  see  in  any  field ; 
it  is  a  constructed  symbolism.    M.  Roussel-Geo,  in  his  picture  for  the 
Council-room  of  the  Town  Hall  of  Ivry,  '  Le  Lendemain  de  la  Prise 
de  la  Bastille,'  takes  a  different  method ;    he  paints  a  joyous  and 
excited  crowd  in  a  Paris  street,  realistically  as  to  action  and  grouping, 
but  keeps  it  all  in  very  low  and  delicate  tones,  the  street  houses  which 
form  the  background  being  only  faintly  indicated.     The  composition 
is,  in  fact,  rather  too  tumultuous  in  its  lines  for  decorative  design, 
but  the  low  key  of  colour  just  saves  it ;  had  it  been  coloured  realisti- 
cally, it  would  have  dominated  the  room  instead  of  keeping  its  place 
as  a  decoration.     But  the  great  decorative  work  of  the  year  is  that  of 
M.  Henri  Martin,  who  has  a  long  gallery  to  himself  for  his  two  great 
pictures  for  a  room  in  the  Capitol  at  Toulouse.     M.  Martin  adopts 
the  method  of  parallel  lines  of  composition,  showing  on  one  wall  the 
river  bank,  the  river,  and  a  row  of  the  buildings  of  Toulouse  on  the 
opposite  side,  painted  in  rich  warm  tones  as  if  lighted  by  the  evening 
sun  ;  on  the  bank  walk  various  figures  in  somewhat  shabby  costumes, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  portraits  of  eminent  men  who  were  natives  of 
Toulouse ;    this  was  de  regie  in  the  commission  for  the  picture,  and 
probably  not  much  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  painter.     On  the  other 
wall  we  have  the  hayfield  and  mowers,  the  sunlight  streaming  past 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  a  background  of  richly  wooded  hills  forming 
another  nearly  level  line  ;    there  the  figures  are  charming,  and  the 
whole  effect  beautiful.     Both  pictures  are  in  that  pointelliste  method 
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which  M.  Martin  has  made  his  own,  with  the  paint  laid  on  in  ridges, 
producing  (at  the  proper  distance)  a  peculiarly  rich  effect  of  texture. 
Beneath  the  large  paintings  are  hung  nearly  ninety  brush  and  crayon 
studies  for  the  figures  and  different  portions  of  the  landscape,  the 
whole  room  making  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  work  of  one  man. 
Toulouse  seems  to  be  varied  enough  in  its  tastes,  however,  for  in 
another  room  we  find  a  ceiling  picture  for  the  Capitol  by  a  painter 
of  a  very  different  school,  M.  Debat-Ponsan,  who  undertakes  to  illus- 
trate the  streams  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Ariege  pouring  down  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  water  Toulouse  ;  accordingly  we  have  the  rocks  and  a 
torrent,  and  two  remarkably  robust  naked  nymphs  leaping  down  the 
rocks,  one  with  a  water  pot  in  her  hand  and  another  with  one  on  her 
head ;  one  can  hardly  see  it  without  thinking  of  Wordsworth's 
naive  stanza  about  '  Louisa,'  declaring — 

That  she  is  ruddy,  fleet,  and  strong, 
And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along, 
Like  rivulets  in  May. 

Whether  the  painter  meant  us  to  take  it  seriously  is  not  obvious, 
but  one  can  hardly  do  so.  And  figures  on  a  ceiling  .painting  are  a 
mistake,  unless  they  float  irrespective  of  standing-ground  ;  otherwise, 
one  never  knows  which  way  up  to  take  them.  A  decorative  painting 
of  another  type  is  shown  in  M.  Quest's  very  charming  panel  for  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  (which  includes  Art  in  its  province) ; 
this  is  simply  decoration,  with  no  allegorical  meaning  :  a  long  panel 
cut  by  a  pilaster  near  each  end,  along  the  top  of  which  are  symmetrical 
festoons,  along  the  bottom  a  growth  of  bright  flowering  plants  on 
one  plane  but  of  irregular  height,  and  behind  these,  painted  in  very 
faint  tones,  a  wooded  background  and  an  architectural  balustraded 
terrace  coming  round  from  each  side  in  perspective  to  meet  in  the 
centre.  As  a  bit  of  decoration  the  effect  is  very  pretty ;  the  artist 
exhibits  also  two  smaller  panels  of  the  same  type.  Another  class  of 
decorative  painting,  a  cartoon  for  execution  in  Gobelins  tapestry, 
by  M.  Toudouze,  shows  how  well  that  artist  understands  design  for 
tapestry,  a  kind  of  medium  which  will  not  bear  any  approach  to 
realism;  it  must  be  rather  a  pattern  than  a  picture.  The  subject 
is  '  Le  Combat  de  Trente  ' ;  the  rich  border  forms  a  lofty  arch,  the 
space  within  which  is  filled  with  a  kind  of  mosaic  of  knights  on  horse- 
back, interspersed  with  shields  and  banners — a  symbolism  rather  than 
a  picture,  and  exactly  suited  for  tapestry. 

The  purchases  by  the  State  and  the  Paris  Municipality  out  of  the 
Salons  (apart  from  the  special  commissions  for  decorative  pictures) 
are  amusing  ;  the  choice  appears  to  be  mainly  dictated  by  the  desire 
to  find  pictures  with  a  moral  lesson ;  thus  out  of  the  New  Salon  the 
Municipality  purchases  a  poor  painting  by  M.  Lagarde,  '  Vers  la 
Guerre,'  troops  crossing  a  bridge,  to  stimulate  heroic  patriotism ; 

3  u  2 
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and  the  State  buys  a  commonplace  work,  '  Peines  de  la  Vie,'  an  interior 
with  a  hungry  workman  and  the  sick  wife  in  bed,  to  teach  compassion 
for  the  poor ;  but  with  what  possible  object  did  the  State  purchase 
M.  Rochegrosse's  great  brutal  (and  brutally  painted)  canvas,  '  La  Joie 
Rouge,'  a  troop  of  naked  mounted  savages  flourishing  daggers  and 
riding  over  and  killing  women  ?  Admitting  the  undeniable  vigour 
of  drawing,  the  picture  is  a  discredit  to  modern  French  art  both  in  its 
sentiment  and  its  violent  and  crude  colouring ;  yet  here  is  a  paternal 
Government  actually  encouraging  this  type  of  sensational  painting, 
by  a  painter  who  has  done  and  could  do  better  things.  Those  who 
remember  '  Le  Jugement  de  Paris '  and  '  Les  Graces  Florentines  ' 
will  hardly  think  that  fine  and  learned  painter  M.  Gervais  has  alto- 
gether done  himself  justice,  either,  in  his  riotous  canvas  '  Les  Cen- 
taures,'  representing  the  high-handed  conduct  of  these  biform  guests 
in  carrying  off  the  ladies  at  the  marriage  of  Hippodamia  ;  it  is  a  tour 
de  force  of  drawing  and  foreshortening,  but  cold  in  colour  and  rather 
hard  in  texture  (which  certainly  was  not  the  case  with  the  '  Jugement 
de  Paris  ') ;  the  shouting  centaur  on  the  left  is  a  powerful  figure,  but 
realistic  centaurs  on  a  large  scale  are  rather  too  impossible  beasts  to 
appeal  to  one,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  splendid  talent  expended  on  a 
subject  hardly  worth  it.  Among  other  more  or  less  notable  pictures, 
M.  Beroud  has  repeated  his  experiment  of  last  year  in  showing  the  new 
Rubens  gallery  at  the  Louvre  rilled  with  figures  out  of  the  master's 
pictures,  by  painting  an  imitation  of  Veronese's  '  Marriage  at  Cana,' 
peopled  by  personages  out  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of  the 
Renaissance  painters,  accompanied  by  the  figures  of  some  of  the 
painters  themselves ;  the  colour  is  rich  and  harmonious,  though  the 
experiment  is  one  of  a  kind  which  will  do  very  well  once,  but  is  not 
worth  repeating.  An  experiment  more  to  the  point  has  been  made 
by  M.  Zwiller  in  painting  an  imitation  of  Henner  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  idyllic  painter — '  Les  Nymphes  d' Alsace  venant 
rendre  un  dernier  hommage  au  Maitre  qui  les  immortalisa ' ;  nude 
long-haired  nymphs  in  a  twilight  landscape,  the  tomb  of  Henner  in  the 
foreground ;  really  a  very  good  reproduction  of  Henner's  manner, 
even  to  the  rather  inky  tone  of  the  shadows.  And  M.  Robert-Fleury 
has  produced  a  really  powerful  and  pathetic  historical  picture  of 
Marie  Antoinette  waking  in  prison  on  the  day  of  her  execution,  the 
soldier  on  guard  yawning  behind  the  screen,  the  unhappy  queen 
crouching  on  the  bed,  her  face  grey  with  horror.  It  has  been  objected 
that  Marie  Antoinette  was  too  resolute  and  heroic  a  character  to  have 
given  way  in  this  manner ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  holding 
a  brave  front  before  your  foes  and  wrestling  with  the  terror  in  secret ; 
to  my  mind  the  picture  is  both  true  and  tragic.  Perhaps  the  figure 
of  the  Queen  is  not  quite  satisfactory  in  foreshortening.  One  would 
have  thought  the  State  might  have  found  this  picture  worth  purchase, 
but  possibly  it  was  considered  as  implying  a  slur  on  the  sacred 
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Revolution,  or  as  too  much  calculated  to  arouse  monarchical  sym- 
pathies. 

In  fact,  when  one  has  got  over  the  first  impression  of  the  multitude 
of  commonplaces,  if  one  can  hold  out  against  becoming  blase  of  can- 
vases and  proceed  patiently  to  discriminate,  there  are  plenty  of  really 
fine  pictures  to  be  picked  out  of  the  Salon,  some  of  which  would 
make  their  mark  at  once  in  the  Academy,  though  losing  some  of  their 
effect  in  the  crowd  of  the  Salon.  There  are,  indeed,  the  horrors, 
obvious  and  blatant,  which  there  is  no  eluding  altogether.  M.  Lalire's 
enormous  hashes  of  nudes,  some  thirty  feet  high,  have  disappeared  from 
the  walls  of  the  large  gallery  which  they  used  annually  to  embellish ; 
but  alas  !  as  we  find  in  another  room,  M.  Lalire  has  not  disappeared, 
it  is  only  that  he  is  (presumably)  getting  old  and  cannot  accomplish 
such  a  large  acreage  of  nudity.  There  are  such  things  as  the  infinite 
vulgarity  of  M.  Gorguet's  large  ceiling  for  the  Mairie  of  the  Tenth 
Arrondissement,  a  set  of  Pierrot  figures  with  Chinese  lanterns,  '  La 
descente  de  la  Courtille '  ;  and  in  the  New  Salon  M.  Roll's  dingy 
scrawl  of  a  nude  figure,  not  even 'properly  foreshortened  (what  is  so 
really  clever  a  painter  about  to  prostitute  his  brush  in  this  way  ?), 
and  M.  Denis'  worsted- work  landscapes  with  nude  figures  looking  like 
boiled  lobsters ;  and  one  may  again  be  thankful  that  we  have  an 
Academy  which  would  at  all  events  hang  none  of  these  tilings.  As  to 
the  objections  of  your  aesthete,  that  many  of  the  better  and  more 
reasonable  works  are  paintings  with  a  purpose  other  than  purely 
artistic — paintings  to  illustrate  a  phase  of  life  or  to  point  a  moral,  the 
reply  is  that  painting  is  an  art  of  very  wide  application  and  very 
varied  powers  ;  it  is  something  more  than  pattern-making  ;  there  are 
various  reasons  for  painting  a  picture,  which  are  by  no  means  mutually 
exclusive  ;  for  all  of  which  there  niay  be  a  valid  excuse.  M.  Brisquot's 
clever  picture,  for  instance,  of  the  heads  of  the  readers  at  the  book- 
stalls on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  is  a  little  page  out  of  everyday  Paris  life 
which  was  well  worth  illustrating.  A  mischief,  no  doubt,  of  the  large 
wall-space  available  is  that  French  artists  will  paint  genre  pictures 
which  are  far  too  large  for  their  subject  and  aim — M.  Balestrieri's 
'  L'attente  chez  PEditeur,'  for  instance  :  a  lifesize  group  in  a  pub- 
lisher's waiting-room,  including  an  orphan  girl,  a  man  who  will  commit 
suicide  to-night  if  his  interview  fails,  a  long-haired  Lucien  de  Rubempre 
with  a  marvellous  new  poem  ;  the  picture  is  both  clever  and  pathetic, 
but  it  would  have  done  its  work  equally  well  on  one  quarter  the  scale. 
There  are  many  other  examples  of  this  want  of  sense  of  proportion 
between  size  and  subject.  See  what  such  a  really  masterly  painter  as 
M.  Bail  can  do,  for  instance,  with  his  small  picture  *  La  Laiterie,' 
perfect  in  colour,  lighting,  character  in  the  figures,  and  a  technical 
finish  which  preserves  the  exact  balance  between  realism  and  crude^ 
ness ;  what  could  this  possibly  gain  by  being  magnified  to  life-size  ? 
And  in  the  New  Salon  look  at  M.  Guillaume's  little  picture,  '  Le 
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Re  veil.'  Figures  of  '  Maids  mid  nozzings  on '  rising  from  their 
couches  in  some  country  in  which  robes  de  nuit  have  not  been  intro- 
duced, are,  as  everyone  knows,  common  objects  at  the  Salon — too 
often  common  in  every  sense  ;  but  in  this  spirituel  little  work  M. 
Guillaume  has  got  poetry  out  of  a  hackneyed  subject ;  his  charming 
little  figure  is  a  lady,  not  a  mere  model ;  the  whole  is  pervaded  by  a 
most  delicate  harmony  of  colour ;  the  picture  is  about  twelve  inches 
square,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  best  thing  in  the  whole 
of  the  New  Salon. 

Many  more  pictures  are  worth  mention  than  there  can  be  space 
for  here.  Among  some  that  cannot  be  passed  over  are  the  two  by 
M.  Chabas,  in  one  of  which  he  has  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  his  effect 
of  last  year  of  nude  children  in  calm  shallow  water,  showing  very 
broadly  treated  reflections  and  h'ghts  ;  the  other,  '  La  Nageuse,'  shows 
a  girl  swimming  in  the  sea,  her  figure  half  seen  through  the  water 
(the  refractive  effect  of  which  is  very  well  given),  her  bright  face 
above  it ;  the  whole  thing  is  so  fresh  and  charming  that  it  raises  an 
involuntary  smile  in  every  spectator.  In  a  very  different  way 
M.  Clairin's  '  L'Ame  vivante  des  Siecles  Morts  ' J  is  worth  looking  at ; 
one  of  those  paintings  with  a  far-fetched  allegorical  meaning  which 
one  sees  more  often  in  a  French  than  in  an  English  exhibition,  and 
which  shows  both  imaginative  power  and  some  very  clever  painting. 
In  Gallery  XXI.  M.  Hebert  gives  proof  of  a  remarkable-  versatility  in 
his  two  pictures,  one  of  them  an  ecclesiastical  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  painted  in  a  somewhat  antique  manner,  beautiful  and 
solemn  in  colour  and  expression;  the  other  a  singularly  bright  and 
lightly  handled  cabinet  portrait  of  a  lady ;  whether  this  extreme 
divergence  of  aim  and  manner  in  two  pictures  almost  side  by  side 
argues  a  want  of  artistic  conviction  may  be,  of  course,  a  question  to 
be  asked.  Mile.  Dufau's  decorative  painting  for  a  room  in  M.  Ros- 
tand's house,  nymphs  and  black  swans  in  a  park  landscape,  is  a  fine 
piece  of  colour,  notable  also  for  the  manner  in  which  the  birds  are 
kept  in  their  place  in  the  scheme ;  you  can  recognise  them  for  black 
swans,  but  they  are  not  painted  black.  M.  Pieters'  '  Interieur 
Hollandais  '  is  an  excellent  genre  picture  in  the  manner  of  Israels,  but 
on  a  larger  scale  ;  and  M.  Lorieux' '  Jeune  femme  ecaillant  un  poisson  ' 
is  a  small  picture  of  somewhat  similar  type,  masterly  in  style  and 
pictorial  unity  of  treatment.  Among  the  pictures  worth  a  note  in 
the  New  Salon  M.  Auburtin  has  a  large  decorative  picture,  '  Orphee,' 
purchased  by  the  State  with  more  judgment  than  it  has  shown  in  some 
other  cases.  M.  Beraud  has  made  a  bid  for  popular  applause  in  a 
clever  picture  of  the  official  dispersal  of  a  nunnery.  M.  Friant,  usually 
an  exceptionally  good  painter  of  real-life  pictures  on  a  small  scale, 
has  been  beguiled  by  a  Government  commission  into  executing  two 

1  This  is  the  picture  numbered  387,  not  38C  as  in  the  Catalogue     the  numbers 
have  been  misplaced. 
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large  allegorical  pictures,  violent  in  design  and  heated  in  colour,  which 
do  not  advance  his  reputation.  M.  Menard's  two  decorative  land- 
scapes, '  Terre  Antique,'  are  fine  in  composition  if  heavy  in  colour  ; 
M.  Koos  contributes  a  fairly  interesting  decorative  painting  of  building 
operations,  under  the  title  '  Mens  agitat  molem,'  which  reminds  one 
of  the  last  line  of  Sylvestre's  sonnet  on  '  Architecture  ' — 

La  matiere  ployee  &  1'esprit  triomphant : 

M.  Boll's  '  Dragon '  is  a  fine  life-size  equestrian  figure,  and  his 
'  Journee  d'Ete '  a  charming  little  idyll ;  M.  Picard's  '  Femme  dans 
une  Loge  '  is  a  fine  and  spiritual  head  ;  M.  Perret's  '  Sainte  Genevieve 
aux  Champs '  looks  like  Gleyre  come  back  to  life  again ;  and 
M.  Morisset's  '  Le  Repos '  is  a  fine  nude  study  in  a  technique  which 
has  the  effect  of  removing  it  somewhat  from  the  plane  of  realism,  and 
rendering  it  more  of  a  study  than  a  mere  representation. 

A  word,  on  two  sides  of  the  question,  in  regard  to  the  *  conscien- 
tious nudes '  by  which  every  Salon  is  extensively  peopled.  The 
majority  of  English  people,  I  believe,  are  under  the  impression  that 
these  are  a  proof  of  the  inherent  immodesty  of  mind  of  French  painters. 
They  may  be  assured  that,  unless  in  a  very  few  exceptional  instances, 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  the  motive  is  for  the  most  part  simply  an  artistic 
one  :  the  desire  to  prove  their  mastery  in  the  most  ambitious  and 
difficult  problem  in  painting.2  But  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
the  side  of  the  judicious  spectator,  also.  The  nude  figure,  as  the 
representation  of  abstract  humanity  apart  from  the  temporary 
incidents  of  costume,  is  really  the  very  highest  medium  of  expression 
in  art.  But  to  realise  its  power  in  that  sense  it  should  be  treated  in 
an  abstract  or  poetic  manner.  Modern  civilisation  has  dictated  that 
the  unsophisticated  figure  should  not  be  exposed  to  view ;  possibly 
modern  civilisation  is  somewhat  too  prudish  on  that  point ;  but  the 
custom  being  so,  to  paint  a  nude  figure  amid  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
a  modern  furnished  interior,  as  if  unexpectedly  caught  en  deshabille, 
is  a  procedure  which  has  in  it  a  touch  of  vulgarity,  which  the  cleverest 
painting  may  palliate  but  does  not  altogether  excuse.  Painters  do 
not  like  to  be  told  so,  but  they  will  find  that  a  number  of  not  un- 
reasonable people  will  be  of  that  mind.  The  difference  between  the 
realistic  and  the  abstract  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  some  of 
these  very  undressed  ladies  in  the  Salon  pictures  with  a  group  by  a 
Dresden  sculptor,  Herr  McLean,  in  the  New  Salon — the  only  piece  of 
sculpture  there  of  much  importance.  It  is  called  simply  '  Homme  et 
Femme,'  and  represents  a  young  wedded  pair  asleep  together,  in 
frank  nudity,  hand  in  hand.  Sculpture  is,  or  should  be,  a  more 

2  A  passage  in  Marie  Bashkirtseff  s  Memoirs  might  enlighten  people  on  this  point. 
It  shows  that  an  ambitious  girl  artist  was  as  anxious  to  succeed  in  a  female  nude  as 
any  painter  of  the  other  sex  could  be  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  question  of  sex  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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abstract  art  than  painting,  and  here  there  is  not  a  touch  of  realism 
in  any  surroundings  or  accessories ;  there  are  none  ;  the  figures  are 
the  abstract  ideal  of  man  and  woman.  No  doubt,  if  this  were  ex- 
hibited in  London  there  would  be  a  cry  raised  that  it  was  '  improper,' 
and  religious  persons  would  write  to  the  Times  to  demand  its  removal ; 
so  difficult  is  it  to  get  people  to  distinguish  between  the  realistic  and 
the  abstract.  It  is  no  more  improper  than  Milton's 

These,  lulled  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept, 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Showered  roses,  &o. 

Here,  again,  we  take  the  side  of  the  artist ;  but  it  is  all  a  question 
between  the  realistic  and  the  abstract  in  the  use  of  the  nude  figure  : 
a  point  whereon  both  artists  and  laity  should  exercise  a  little  more 
discrimination,  from  their  several  points  of  view. 

Portraits  are  numerous  in  the  Salon  this  year,  and  generally  of 
high  quality,  though  too  often  characterised  by  a  certain  hardness 
and  over-finish  of  detail.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  class  is 
M.  Chartran's  sumptuous  portrait  of  the  Maharajah  of  Kapurtala, 
clad  in  a  gorgeous  Oriental  uniform  and  seated  in  an  equally  gorgeous 
chair  or  throne,  which  together  offer  a  great  opportunity  for  the 

painter.  M.  Flameng's  portrait  of  *  Madame  C et  sa  fille '  is 

another  example  of  what  may  be  called  the  portrait  -de  luxe,  over- 
brilliant,  and  rather  heated  in  colour.  A  better  and  more  free  and 
broad  style  is  represented  in  M.  Humbert's  portrait  of  a  lady,  in 
which  something  of  the  tradition  of  Gainsborough  reappears,  as  well 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sitter  as  in  the  manner  in  which  the  landscape 
background  is  lightly  but  effectively  sketched  in,  sufficiently  to  fill 
in  the  pictorial  effect  without  distracting  the  attention  from  the 
figure.  The  besetting  sin  of  some  of  the  finest  and  most  popular  of 
the  French  portrait-painters  is  the  general  brilliancy  and  over-elabora- 
tion of  accessories,  which  tends  to  render  the  work  a  kind  of  tour  de 
force  of  execution  in  which  the  likeness  becomes  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  simple  directness  of  portraiture  of  men,  of  which  we 
have  some  fine  examples  in  the  Academy  this  year,  is  exemplified  in 
M.  Calbet's  excellent  and  characteristic  portrait  of  M.  Inj albert,  the 
sculptor ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  portrait  of  a  lady  (probably 
Kussian)  seen  seated  and  in  profile,  by  a  Russian  artist,  M.  Jastrebzoff, 
which  has  very  high  qualities  both  of  colour  and  character)  and  is  in 
its  class  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  year. 

No  class  of  picture  suffers  so  much  from  the  crowding  of  works  in 
the  Old  Salon  as  the  landscapes.  The  more  insistent  of  the  figure 
pictures  are  naturally  far  stronger  and  more  glaring  in  colour  than  the 
landscapes,  and  seem  to  kill  them ;  and  in  contemplating  landscapes 
one  wants,  more  than  with  any  other  class  of  painting,  to  separate 
one's  attention  from  material  surroundings,  in  order  to  take  in  the 
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scene  with  the  absorption  of  mind  of  a  solitary  spectator  before  a  real 
scene  in  nature.  Hence,  though  one  knows  that  the  French  are  still 
at  the  head  of  the  world  of  landscape-painting,  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
this  on  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  Salon.  The  New  Salon  is  far  more 
favourable  in  this  respect,  through  being  less  crowded ;  and  com- 
paratively small,  tenderly  felt  pictures,  like  those  of  M.  Iwill,  can  be 
appreciated  there,  but  would  be  almost  killed  out  of  recognition  in 
the  Old  Salon.  M.  Iwill  has  this  year  devoted  himself  to  Venice,  in 
pictures  on  a  little  larger  scale  than  is  usual  with  him,  and  sends  six 
beautiful  works,  of  which  '  Canal  Santa-Croce  '  is  the  finest.  The  New 
Salon  boasts  also  of  two  fine  landscapes  by  M.  Lhermitte  ;  otherwise, 
landscape  there  is  not  important.  It  is  in  the  Old  Salon  that  the 
grandly  built  up  works  of  the  powerful  landscape-painters  are  found. 
M.  Harpignies  has  one  picture  only,  '  Le  Kuisseau,'  in  his  noble  style, 
which  seems  like  Constable  with  a  more  refined  sense  of  distances. 
Of  M.  Didier-Pouget's  two  large  works,  hung  one  over  the  other  in  the 
large  gallery,  the  upper  one  is  his  favourite  effect — '  Bruyeres  en 
fleui-s :  le  Matin ' ;  a  high  foreground  with  heather,  and  a  valley 
beyond  misty  in  the  morning  light ;  it  is  becoming  a  little  toujours 
perdrix,  but  what  a  power  there  is  in  it,  and  what  a  sensation  it  would 
make  at  the  Academy !  His  other  work,  c  Lever  de  Lune  sur  1'Etang,' 
does  not  quite  escape  the  charge  of  hardness,  and  his  moon  is  too  large 
— a  common  fault  with  both  French  and  English  moons.  If  land- 
scape-painters would  only  ascertain  what  angle  the  moon  really  sub- 
tends in  the  arc  of  the  sky  (a  matter  of  scientific  mensuration),  and 
settle  how  many  degrees  their  scene  includes,  they  would  reduce  the 
dimensions  of  their  moons  considerably,  in  most  cases.  M.  Simonnet 
exhibits  a  fine  winter  woodland  scene.  Some  beautiful  smaller 
landscapes  by  MM.  Sebilleau,  Dupre,  Cagniart,  and  many  others,  are 
scattered  about ;  and  one  very  powerful  one  by  an  artist  new  to  me 
may  be  named,  '  Tempete  d'equinoxe  a  la  Hogue,'  by  M.  Moteley  :  a 
dark  mass  of  dilapidated  seaside  cottages  put  in  with  great  force,  and 
the  fury  of  the  sea  visible  through  a  gap  beyond ;  as  wild  and  real  a 
storm  picture  as  one  could  see.  And  there  are  two  really  fine  sea 
pictures  (a  line  in  which  the  French  do  not  usually  excel) :  *  L'Ocean,'  by 
M.  Jamar  (a  Belgian  artist),  a  coast  scene  with  a  grey  cruel  sea  running 
in ;  and  '  Desempare,'  by  M.  Tattegrain,  who,  since  he  painted  his 
preposterous  '  Sauvetage  en  plein  Mer,'  must  have  treated  himself  to  a 
gale  in  the  Channel,  and  discovered  that  waves  in  a  gale  do  not  run  in 
a  succession  of  smooth,  glistening  slopes  at  the  same  angle ;  he  is  a 
little  sensational  still,  but  it  is  real  sea  this  time,  and  puts  one  to 
chanting  one's  '  suave  man  magno  '  in  good  earnest. 

And  the  sculpture — the  crowd  of  imaginings  '  in  the  round '  that 
fill  that  splendid  sculpture  hall,  unrivalled  for  space  and  lighting — 
how  does  that  shape  ?  Well,  French  sculpture  of  late  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs,  and  this  is  not  one  of  its  great  years.  There  is  no  work 
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that  strikes  one  at  once  as  representing  the  highest  that  sculpture 
can  achieve — a  great  thought  expressed  in  perfect  form ;  sometimes 
there  have  been  half  a  dozen  in  one  year.  And  yet — and  yet,  on 
returning  to  the  Academy  sculpture  rooms,  one  feels  in  rather  a  tame 
atmosphere  in  comparison.  Perhaps  the  spectacle  imposes  partly  by 
its  very  multiplicity,  its  extraordinary  evidence  of  a  wide  struggle  of 
artistic  effort.  It  is  a  year  of  monuments,  not  all  of  the  best ;  but 
M.  Dubois'  monument  to  Fromentin,  painter,  writer,  and  almost  one 
may  say  soldier,  with  its  broadly  draped  bust  and  an  Algerian  trooper 
rearing  his  horse  by  the  side  of  the  stele,  is  a  fine  heroic  work. 
M.  Mercie  contents  himself  with  an  armoured  standing  figure  of  Jeanne 
Dare  (whom  the  French  persist  in  calling  '  d'Arc,'  as  if  she  had  been 
a  great  lady),3  sweet  and  pious  in  expression,  but  not  remarkable. 
Two  works  may  be  mentioned  in  which  sculpture  is  used  to  give 
expression  to  an  important  thought.  One  is  M.  Cordier's  c  Le  Doute,' 
a  nude  youth  seated,  with  puzzled  expression,  addressed  by  a  sneering 
old  Voltairean  personage  who  is  shaking  his  faith  with  sarcasm  ;  it  is 
a  very  finely  executed  group,  and  attracts  great  attention ;  there  is 
always  a  little  knot  of  people  before  it.  The  other  is  M.  Guilloux' 
'  La  Nouvelle  Muse,'  the  Muse  of  Music,  grouped  with  a  muse  of  the 
older  art,  seated  on  a  fragment  of  a  Doric  column ;  the  *  Nouvelle 
Muse '  looks  forward  and  upward  in  a  glow  of  aspiration  (though  in 
fact  Music  at  present  is  rather  in  the  position  of  De  Musset;  with  a  great 
career  behind  her) ;  the  group  makes  a  fine  pyramidal  composition. 
Among  other  noteworthy  works  are  M.  Michel's  '  L'Automne,'  a  noble 
partially  draped  figure  half  stooping  to  pick  up  an  apple  ;  M.  Peyre's 
4  Offrande  a  Venus,'  a  group  of  three  female  figures  in  an  alcove 
before  a  statuette  of  Venus ;  M.  Suchetet's  '  Le  Reve  de  Psyche,'  a 
rather  sketchy  but  beautifully  composed  group  ;  and  (among  realistic 
works)  M.  Fremiet's  characteristic  seated  statue  of  Rude,  pipe  in 
mouth,  contemplating  a  model  of  his  terrible  winged  genius  on  the 
Arc  de  1'Etoile  ;  and  M.  Lefebvre's  '  L'Hiver,'  represented  by  a  life- 
size  figure  of  a  dear  old  lady,  her  hands  in  her  muff,  about  to  descend 
the  snow-covered  steps ;  it  is  not  the  proper  thing  for  sculpture,  but 
it  is  so  charming  and  lifelike  that  one  forgives  it.  In  the  sculpture 
hall  the  State  is  at  its  old  trick,  purchasing  M.  Landowski's  '  Les  Fils 
de  Cam ' — a  bronze  group  of  a  nude  shepherd,  a  ragged-bearded  and 
nude  old  bard,  whose  lyre  serves  him  partly  for  the  covering  which  he 
very  much  needs,  and  a  half-nude  miner,  walking  along  in  a  row — not 
for  its  beauty,  for  it  has  none,  and  shows  no  sense  of  composition  what- 
ever, but  because  it  is  a  kind  of  sculptural  homage  to  the  proletariat. 

If  but  a  minor  space  is  here  left  for  the  Royal  Academy,  if  is  after 
all  only  in  proportion  to  the  relative  scale  of  the  two  exhibitions, 
and  those  who  care  to  read  these  remarks  may  not  have  had  time  to 
visit  the  Salon,  whereas  the  Academy  is  easy  of  access.  No  more 

3  Balzac,  it  may  be  noted,  writes  it  '  Dare.' 
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at  the  Academy  than  at  the  Salon  can  this  be  called  a  great  year ; 
there  is  no  picture  which  is  a  success  of  the  first  order,  for  Mr.  Sargent's 
powerful  portrait  group  of  four  American  University  professors  in 
their  robes  may  be  considered  only  a  comparative  success  in  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  is  pictorially  too  sombre  in  effect.     Coming 
from  the  Salon  to  the  Academy  one  has  the  impression  of  being  in 
an  atmosphere    of    more  artistic  refinement ;     if  there  are  many 
uninteresting  pictures,  there  are  none  that  are  absolutely  offensive 
either  in  subject  or  in  crudeness  of  execution,  and  the  proportion  of 
good  pictures  is  larger  than  in  the  Salon ;  but  in  making  this  admission 
one  must  remember  that  the  actual  number  of  works  exhibited  is 
much  smaller.   On  the  other  hand,  the  strongest  things  in  the  Academy, 
excepting  in  portrait,  are  weak  compared  with  the  strongest  things 
in  the  Salon  ;  the  best  in  English  art  seems  on  a  smaller  scale,  not 
only  in  material  size  but  in  scope  and  aim,  than  the  best  in  French 
art ;  it  is  the  Arc  de  FEtoile  compared  with  the  Marble  Arch.    More- 
over there  seems,  and  especially  in  landscape,  a  curious  diversity 
of  aim  ;  an  absence  of  a  recognised  ideal  which  is  what  a  well-known 
French  critic  proba"bly  meant  when  he  said  '  II  n'y  a  pas  une  ecole 
anglaise,  mais  il  y  a  une  peinture  anglaise ' ;  the  distinguishing  character 
of  the  English  school  being,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  la  Sizeranne, 
that  it  has  no  '  school.'     It  may  be  replied,  however,  that  this  strongly 
marked  individualism  in  English  painting  adds  to  the  interest  of  our 
exhibitions,  if  it  argues  a  want  of  solidarity  of  purpose  in  English 
art.     Two  of  the  most  important  figure  pictures  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Abbey's  '  Columbus '  and  Mr.  Brangwyn's  '  Venetian  Funeral,'  for 
instance,  represent  such  different  ideals  as  to  the  method  of  repre- 
senting facts  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  they  come  from  painters 
of  the  same  country  (for  Mr.  Abbey  may  be  considered  now  to  be 
practically  an  English  artist).     Both  are  what  may  be  called  decora- 
tive pictures,  for  that  is  the  defence  of  Mr.  Abbey's  flamingoes,  which 
play  the  same  part  in  his  background  as  the  red  spears  did  in  '  Gloster 
and  Lady  Anne,'  only  they  are  somewhat  disturbing  to  the  eye  from 
their  hard  and  insistent  solidity,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  the  whole 
picture  having  been  intended  as  a  wall  decoration,  or  as  a  cartoon 
for  a  tapestry  panel.        Mr.  Brangwyn's  picture  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  an  intent  to  emphasise  all  the  elements  of  colour  in  a  scene 
full  of  colour,  grouping  the  objects  which  produce  the  colour,  painting 
them  in  a   most  full  and  powerful  manner,  but  almost  ignoring  the 
effect  of  perspective  ;  it  is  not  a  representation  of  the  scene,  but 
of  the  colour  of  the  scene.     As  a  painter's  experiment,  however, 
it  is  a  remarkable  work,  and  would  hold  its  own  anywhere  ;  but  it 
is  naturally  '  caviare  to  the  general.' 

Figure  pictures  of  high  interest  are  scarce  at  the  Academy,  and 
two  of  the  best  of  them  are  weighted  by  falling  far  short  of  the  painter's 
professed  aim,  or  at  all  events  of  his  professed  subject.  If  Sir  L.  Alma- 
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Tadema  had  only  been  content  to  call  his  really  beautiful  work  simply 
4  A  Love  Scene,'  or  even  '  A  Greek  Flirtation '  (and  the  latter  title 
would  have  fitted  it  very  well),  one  could  have  admired  it  simply  as 
a  thing  of  beauty  in  colour  and  design ;  but  to  tag  it  with  a  verse 
of  that  most  tender  and  pathetic  of  love-lyrics,  '  Ask  me  no  more,' 
is  only  to  show  how  incapable  the  painter  was  of  realising  the  feeling 
of  the  poet.  Let  anyone  who  can  realise  it  read  that  verse,  with 
its  immortal  third  line  : 

Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main, 

and  say  if  he  does  not  experience  a  revulsion  of  feeling  on  being  invited 
to  accept  this  pretty  Greek  lady  turning  away  her  head  with  a  kind 
of  self-conscious  smirk,  as  an  illustration  of  it.  If  it  be  (as  is  very 
likely  the  case)  that  the  picture  was  painted  first  and  the  verse  merely 
selected  to  give  a  title  to  it,  we  can  only  reply  that  a  great  poet  is 
worth  better  usage  than  to  wring  catalogue  tags  out  of  him.  Painters, 
some  of  the  best  of  them  even,  need  a  higher  literary  and  mental 
culture  if  they  are  to  lay  hands  on  these  sanctities  of  song  ;  every 
Academy  catalogue  is  full  of  instances  of  it :  misquotations,  mis- 
applied passages,  wrested  from  their  higher  meaning.  And  why 
should  Mr.  Waterhouse  give  the  title  c  The  Danai'des '  to  a  graceful 
painting  of  red-haired  mediaeval-looking  young  women  complacently 
filling  a  picturesque  brass  vessel,  from  the  spout  of  which  the  water 
visibly  runs  out  before  their  eyes  ?  Of  course  he  never  seriously 
intended  to  represent  the  Danai'des,  but  why  reduce  a  great  and 
terrible  antique  legend  to  a  joke,  merely  to  make  a  catalogue  title  ? 
Look  at  M.  Hannaux*  marble  *  Danaide  '  in  the  sculpture  hall  of  the 
Salon,  fallen  in  hopeless  anguish  over  her  water- jar,  and  say  if  the 
French  sculptor  has  not  intellectually  the  best  of  it,  besides  having 
produced  a  finely  modelled  figure.  It  is  in  this  intellectual  percep- 
tion of  a  subject  that  French  artists  often  show  so  much  to  advantage 
in  comparison  with  their  English  brethren ;  they  seem  to  read  and 
think  more,  or  their  works  produce  that  impression ;  at  all 
events  they  usually  take  a  great  subject  seriously.  Among  the 
best  pictures  of  the  year  are  two  which  hang  next  each  other,  and 
which  illustrate  with  almost  dramatic  force  the  wide  range  of  the 
art  of  painting.  Mr.  Henry's  '  The  Blue  Gown '  is  simply  an  artist's 
picture  of  effect,  a  '  chose  vue '  (in  Victor  Hugo's  term) ;  a  bright- 
haired  girl  in  a  blue  dress  relieved  against  dark  panelling,  and  some 
well-painted  bric-a-brac  as  accessories.  The  whole  object  of  the 
picture  is  simply  the  enjoyment  of  colour  and  composition  ;  a  moment 
of  happy  effect  perpetuated  on  canvas.  Next  to  it  hangs  Mr.  Crofts's 
picture  of  Napoleon  and  his  staff  at  La  Belle  Alliance  at  dawn  on  the 
morning  of  Waterloo,  and  that  unhappy  peasant  roped  to  the  orderly 
dragoon's  stirrup,  whom  we  have  met  within  a  former  picture  by  the 
same  artist.  As  a  piece  of  realisation  of  history  this  is  admirable, 
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and  the  contrast  between  the  masterful  face  of  the  great  captain  and 
that  of  the  terrified  peasant,  cap  in  hand,  endeavouring  to  satisfy 
his  formidable  questioner,  is  about  as  good  a  piece  of  character  as  we 
have  seen  in  painting.  Is  this  an  inferior  line  of  art  to  Mr.  Henry's 
picture,  because  it  revivifies  history  instead  of  seeking  only  pictorial 
beauty  ?  There  are  plenty  of  critics  at  the  moment  who  will  tell  us 
so.  Well,  it  is  a  curious  question ;  there  are  two  sides  to  it.  If  it 
be  asked  which  demands  the  higher  intellectual  power,  the  produc- 
tion of  an  admirable  picture  of  effect,  or  the  study  of  character  and 
documents  to  bring  a  momentous  personality  and  scene  of  the  past 
before  us  as  if  we  had  seen  it,  most  people  would  say  unhesitatingly — 
the  latter.  Yet  there  is  the  point  to  be  considered,  that  if  Napoleon 
and  Waterloo  ever  cease  to  be  interesting,  then  Mr.  Crofts's  picture 
would  lose  much  of  its  interest,  whereas  Mr.  Henry's  '  Blue  Gown ' 
would  have  just  the  same  value  as  now.  At  all  events,  both  efforts 
are  equally  within  the  legitimate  aim  of  painting  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  present  moment ;  and  we  may  certainly  congratulate 
Mr.  Crofts  on  one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  long  series  of  war 
pictures. 

Among  less  important  figure  pictures  Mr.  Young  Hunter  makes 
a  success  with  his  figure  of  the  lady  in  the  crimson  dress  in  '  A  Song 
without  Words,'  and  Mr.  Alfred  Fahey's  '  The  Conception  of  the 
Cross  '  is  a  picture  with  an  idea  in  it,  expressed  in  a  manner  which 
exhibits  both  fine  composition  and  colour :  both  of  them  elements 
which  are  a  little  deficient  in  Mr.  Sims's  pretty  fancy  of  a  children's 
picture,  '  The  Land  of  Nod.'  In  Gallery  IV.,  the  picture  by  a  new 
artist,  Mr.  Craig,  '  The  Heretic,'  is  remarkable  for  the  careful  study 
of  the  different  figures  and  faces  in  a  crowded  scene,  and  the  powerful 
delineation  of  the  countenance  of  the  heretic  herself,  a  very  notable 
example  of  intense  facial  expression,  though  the  whole  work  is  rather 
confused  in  composition,  or  the  absence  of  it.  Mr.  Edward  Stott's 
'  Washing  Day '  is  an  example  of  a  special  class  of  picture,  in  which 
a  very  ordinary  incident  is  made  the  vehicle  for  what  may  be  called 
an  abstract  study  in  composition.  Mr.  Tuke,  in  '  The  Pearl,'  has 
deserted  his  bathing  lads  for  bathing  girls,  and  makes  a  pretty  study 
of  nude  figures,  to  which  he  has  wisely  refrained  from  giving,  as  in 
some  previous  studies  of  models,  an  idealised  title  which  they  would 
not  bear  out.  There  are  remarkably  few  nudes  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion, possibly  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  unpopular  with  the 
English  public ;  Mr.  Melton  Fisher,  in  his  *  Belle  au  bois  dormant,' 
has  managed  to  instil  some  poetry  into  the  figure  and  render  it  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  study  of  a  model ;  so  has  Mr.  Mouat  Loudan 
in  his  painting  of  a  nude  lady  in  a  garden,  with  the  motto,  '  0  world, 
as  God  has  made  it,  all  is  beauty,'  in  regard  to  which  I  overheard  the 
naive  comment  (in  a  lady's  voice)  '  Of  course  one  never  enjoys  a  nude 
picture,  it  makes  one  so  uncomfortable ;  but  how  beautiful  it  is ! ' 
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That  is  very  characteristic  of  the  English  attitude  of  mind  on  this 
head  ;  some  pictures  in  the  Salon  might  well  make  ladies  '  uncomfort- 
able/ but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Academy  that  should  do  so,  if  people 
would  only  understand  that  the  world  of  real  life  is  one  thing,  and  the 
world  of  art  another.  Mr.  La  Thangue's  pictures  form  a  kind  of 
class  in  themselves — the  study  of  the  effect  of  brilliant  sunlight, 
obtained  mainly  by  a  very  full  and  strong  painting  of  the  objects  on 
which  the  light  falls ;  '  Selling  Chickens  in  Liguria '  is  a  remarkably 
forcible  little  work  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  a  method  of  sacrificing  every- 
thing else  for  one  predominant  effect,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  artist  has  not  carried  this  a  little  too  far,  forcing  the 
effect  beyond  what  it  will  bear.  But  at  all  events  Mr.  La  Thangue  is 
never  weak,  and  his  pictures  furnish  a  remarkable  instance  of  that 
element  of  strong  individuality  in  English  painting  which  has  been 
before  referred  to. 

This  is  a  good  landscape  year — for  the  Academy  (for  the  country 
of  Turner  and  Constable  is  no  longer  strong  in  landscape) ;  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  beauty  of  sentiment,  but  little  power ;  even  taking 
one  of  the  less  important  French  landscapes  of  the  year,  there  is  not 
a  thing  in  the  Academy  which  in  force  of  effect  could  stand  against 
M.  Moteley's  storm  picture  before  referred  to.  The  sense  of  com- 
position is  very  marked  in  Sir  E.  Waterlow's  landscapes,  which  are 
all  satisfying  in  respect  of  this  most  important  quality,  too  often 
wanting  in  landscapes  which,  like  Mr.  D.  Murray's,  seem  only  tran- 
scripts of  nature  and  not  pictures  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
The  two  strongest  works  of  the  year  are  perhaps  Mr.  Aumonier's 
'  The  Top  of  the  Common '  and  Mr.  D.  Farquh  arson's  '  Eventide,' 
paintings  in  which  the  sentiment  of  landscape  is  conveyed  in  a  style 
which  is  nevertheless  not  c  sentimental ' ;  Mr.  Farquharson's  larger 
painting,  '  Birnam  Wood,'  has  too  much  of  the  trail  of  scenic  effect 
over  it.  This  and  other  landscapes,  charming  enough  in  a  way, 
remind  one  of  Clough's  advice  to  his  friend  Shairp,  '  Take  a  course 
of  the  Inferno,  it  will  burn  some  of  the  rose  water  out  of  you.'  That 
is  what  English  landscape-painting  wants,  to  have  the  rosewater 
burnt  out  of  it ;  it  runs  too  much  into  prettiness. 

The  most  important  work  in  sculpture,  in  regard  to  conception, 
is  Sir  W.  Richmond's  Gladstone  monument,  showing  the  two  figures 
side  by  side,  with  a  winged  angel  whose  bowed  figure  takes  a  form 
like  a  breaking  wave  above  their  heads.  The  details  of  the  pedestal 
are  very  interesting,  but  seem  to  want  a  little  fining  down  in  the 
architectural  sense.  Mr.  Brock's  bronze  fountain  panel  for  the 
National  Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  is  a  really  grand  piece  of  relief 
sculpture,  and,  though  only  a  decorative  panel  of  Nymph  and  Triton, 
in  point  of  style  dominates  everything  else.  Sir  C.  Lawes-Witte- 
wronge's  '  Death  of  Dirce  '  occupies  the  centre  of  the  octagon  with 
what  seems  rather  a  weak  and  unnecessary  variation  on  a  famous 
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antique  group.  There  is  always,  in  the  present  day,  a  high  standard 
of  execution  in  the  sculpture  exhibits — the  progress  of  English  sculp- 
ture during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  something  to  wonder  at ; 
but  there  is  rather  a  want  this  year  of  works  which  have  a  special 
interest  of  subject  and  treatment ;  there  are  so  many  things  that  one 
seems  to  have  seen  before,  or  something  very  like  them.  One  always 
looks  to  Mr.  Oliver  Wheatley  for  an  example  of  sculpture  in  its  most 
sculpturesque  form,  the  embodiment  of  a  simple  abstract  idea  in  a 
finely  modelled  figure  ;  but  his  relief  panel,  '  Pax,'  is  not  BO  satisfying 
as  some  of  his  former  productions.  Mr.  Clemens's  prone  figure  of 
4  Eurydice  '  has  both  fine  form  and  poetic  expression,  though  it  is 
a  work  rather  graceful  than  strong.  Mr.  A.  J.  Leslie  has  given  a 
new  and  graceful  reading  of  '  Narcissus,'  a  standing  figure  with  a 
fine  and  spirituel  head  posed  as  if  looking  straight  down  in  a  vertical 
line  ;  and  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens  exhibits  what  will  no  doubt  be  a 
popularly  attractive  group — a  quasi-allegory  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Philip  making  moves  at  chess,  with  warships  for  '  pieces ' ;  it 
is  original  and  interesting,  but  it  belongs  to  the  element  of  genre 
rather  than  to  the  true  province  of  sculpture — the  suggestion  of 
abstract  idea  through  abstract  form. 

The  most  important  exhibit  in  the  Architectural  Room  is  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw's  grand  drawing  for  the  rebuilding  of  Regent's  Quadrant 
in  monumental  stonework,  in  place  of  Nash's  well-intended  and  by 
no  means  unsuccessful  '  compo '  architecture ;  a  design  which  ought 
to  interest  all  Londoners,  as  affording  a  pledge  that  one  of  the  few 
bits  of  grandiose  street  architecture  effects  in  London  is  not  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  Philistines  of  building  speculation,  but  to  arise, 
like  the  Phoenix  from  its  ashes,  finer  and  more  monumental  than 
before. 

H.  HEATHCOTE  STATHAM. 
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SOME    WOMEN-POETS    OF    THE    PRESENT 

REIGN 


4  EVERYBODY  wants  to  write  poetry  nowadays,'  grumbled  a  publisher 
to  me  lately,  '  and  nobody  wants  to  buy  it.'  Certainly  there  is  in 
the  verse-market  at  present  what  would  be  called  in  other  financial 
circles  a  slump.  Of  the  ephemeral  magazine  verse  tjiere  is  apparently 
no  end  either  to  the  supply  or  the  demand,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  of  it  is  quite  extraordinarily  good  in  spite  of  its  slightness. 
I  have  before  me  half  a  dozen  volumes  of  poetry  written  by  women 
of  the  present  day — they  contain  much  that  is  charming — much, 
too,  that  deserves  to  rank  as  real  poetry,  and  had  they  not  been 
drowned  by  the  great  chorus  of  singing  voices  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  one  or  two  of  these  writers  might  have  found  a  niche,  not  too 
obscure,  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  It  were  too  much  to  expect  that 
England  should  again  give  to  the  world  a  poetess  of  such  lasting 
power  as  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning ;  and  we  have,  amid  a  host 
of  singers,  no  star  to  set  beside  that  one  in  the  literary  firmament. 

Perhaps  it  is  indeed  because  to  them  their  art  is  a  less  serious 
thing  than  hers  was  to  Mrs.  Browning.  In  that  tender  dedication  of 
her  poems  to  her  father  she  tells  him  that  he  was  a  witness  '  how  if 
this  art  of  poetry  had  been  a  less  earnest  object  to  me  it  must  have 
fallen  from  exhausted  hands  before  this  day.5  With  limited  experience, 
with  an  enclosed  life  that  until  well  within  reach  of  her  fortieth  year 
knows  no  parallel  save  that  of  Heine  and  his  '  mattress-grave,'  she 
was  content  to  let  all  the  sapped  energies  of  her  life,  all  her  educa- 
tion, her  extensive  reading  go  to  the  nourishment  of  her  art,  with 
the  result  that  she  stands  alone,  without  rival.  Her  work  will  survive 
— it  owed  nothing  to  passing  fashion.  Who  can  question  the  enduring 
quality  of  the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  ?  They  must  always 
remain  as  the  final  expression  of  a  woman's  pure,  ideal,  passionate 
love.  They  are  also  curiously  free  from  the  marring  sentimentality 
which  characterised  so  much  of  the  verse  of  that  period. 

They  have  my  heart  and  life  in  them  [she  writes  of  her  poems] ;  they  are  not 
empty  shells.  Poetry  has  been  as  serious  a  thing  to  me  as  life  itself,  and  life 
has  been  a  very  serious  thing.  ...  I  never  mistook  pleasure  for  the  final 
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cause  of  poetry,  nor  leisure,  for  the  hour  of  the  poet.  ...  I  have  done  my 
work  so  far  as  work,  not  as  mere  hand  and  head  work,  apart  from  the  personal 
being,  but  as  the  completest  expression  of  that  being  to  which  I  could  attain. 

And  that  is  precisely  where  it  may  be  said  that  the  modern  woman 
has  fallen  short — that  she  has  not  taken  her  art  with  sufficient 
seriousness.  Indeed,  many  of  these  writers  have  not  been  content  with 
poetry  alone,  but  have  contributed  largely  to  the  ephemeral  prose — 
the  articles,  essays,  and  novels  of  the  day.  At  no  time  has  woman 
laboured  under  so  few  restrictions  as  at  the  present ;  she  may  follow 
in  reason  what  career  she  will.  We  have  only  to  look  back  some 
fifty  years  to  realise  what  a  change  has  come  in  the  world's  attitude 
towards  the  problem  of  the  independence  of  women.  We  see  the 
Bronte  sisters  furtively  publishing  their  incomparable  work  under 
pseudonyms  that  might  induce  their  publishers  to  believe  that  they 
were  men.  We  see  them  calling  at  distant  post-offices  for  these 
publishers'  answers  lest  the  guilty  secret  of  their  authorship  should 
leak  out.  An  elderly  lady,  known  to-day  as  the  author  of  many 
novels,  told  me  that  when  she  first  began  to  write,  in  her  teens,  more 
than  forty-five  years  ago,  her  mother,  upon  discovering  the  manu- 
scripts, severely  reprimanded  her  and  forthwith  destroyed  them  ! 
A  few  years  later,  when  she  married,  she  once  more  took  to  her  pen, 
thinking  that  with  marriage  greater  liberty  would  be  vouchsafed  to 
her,  but  her  hopes  were  vain.  Her  husband  was  as  shocked  when 
he  discovered  the  nature  of  her  occupation  as  her  mother  had  been, 
and  a  second  holocaust  was  made  of  the  precious  manuscripts.  For 
thirty  years  she  did  not  write  a  line,  and  it  was  only  when  well 
advanced  in  middle  life  that  her  first  book  saw  the  light,  and  was 
rewarded  with  an  immediate  popularity.  Clearly,  then,  it  was  in  those 
days  considered  scarcely  comme  il  faut  for  a  woman  to  write  !  But 
at  the  present  time  women  enjoy  a  very  large  measure  of  intellectual 
freedom  ;  they  are  even  encouraged  to  write  from  their  earliest  years, 
hence  we  have  that  disagreeable  and  unchildlike  person,  the  '  child- 
poet.' 

But  if  the  present  day  is  destitute  of  any  great  name  in  the  list 
of  women-poets  we  have,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a  host  of  minor 
singers  among  whom  a  very  high  order  of  poetic  fancy  and  delicate 
diction  prevails.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  result  of  the  educational  equipment 
of  to-day  that  the  technique  and  form  are  often  so  excellent.  There 
is  in  many  of  them  a  sadness  without  sentimentality.  While  often 
resembling  each  other,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  among  con- 
temporary poets,  they  are  without  any  slavish  following  of  bygone 
methods,  and  we  find  few  heedless  echoes  of  Browning  and  Tennyson 
among  them. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  their  verse  lies  in  its  grace  of  modern 
language.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  there  seems  tojiave  sprung  into 
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being  a  certain  well-defined  language  in  poetry  and  prose,  which  in 
default  of  a  better  word  we  must  call  style.  Not  always  altogether 
free  from  preciosity,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  technically  admirable,  and  at 
its  best  will  survive  as  the  definite  expression  of  the  English  language 
in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 

Among  so  many  names  the  selection  of  a  few  presented  some  diffi- 
culty, and  I  have  restricted  my  choice  to  those  who  are  still  living  and 
whose  work  has  been  published  in  the  present  reign.  The  one  who  stands 
somewhat  alone,  and  apart,  to  my  thinking,  is  Miss  Ethel  Clifford.  It 
is  little  more  than  three  years  since  her  first  slim  book  of  verse,  Songs 
of  Dreams,1  was  published,  but  it  at  once  arrested  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  the  critics.  Her  passage  to  recognition  was  curiously 
swift — it  is  not  often  a  young  writer  meets  with  such  spontaneous 
praise,  especially  at  a  time  when  '  everybody  wants  to  write  poetry.' 
There  is  in  her  work  a  strength — a  very  fine  womanly  strength — which 
arrests  one  in  nearly  every  line  she  writes.  She  went  back  to  nature, 
to  the  woods,  the  wet,  wild  winds,  the  growing  grass.  There  was 
little  trace  of  the  pessimism  that  so  disfigures  the  work  of  many 
modern  writers.  Instead  she  showed  a  classic  gladness  for  the  things 
of  earth.  She  made,  it  is  true,  no  attempt  to  touch  the  heights  of 
love  and  passion  that  were  voiced  in  the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 
Indeed  her  work  is  curiously  passionless,  often  impersonal,  as  of  one 
unawakened  to  the  graver  issues  of  life.  But  in  her  own  sphere  she 
is  astonishingly,  wonderfully  forceful.  Nothing  could  be  more  tender 
than  the  delicately  wrought  dedication  to  her  mother  of  her  first 
volume : 

Do  you  remember  how  at  Airolo 
I  made  a  posy  of  the  white  and  blue, 

And  thought  '  Such  lilies  Mary  has  in  Heaven,' 
And  brought  them  to  my  best-belov'd — to  you  ? 

Dear  as  I  brought  the  best  at  Airolo, 

The  lilies  shining  with  the  morning  dew, 
So  with  the  best  of  these  the  song  I  make — 

I  bring  them  to  my  best-belov'd — to  you ! 

Her  intense  love  for  nature,  which  permeates  nearly  every  line 
she  writes,  is  tenderly  expressed  in  her  little  poem,  The  Last  Hour : 

0  joys  of  love  and  joys  of  fame, 

It  is  not  you  I  shall  regret ; 

I  sadden  lest  I  should  forget 
The  beauty  woven  in  earth's  name, 

The  shout  and  battle  of  the  gale, 
The  stillness  of  the  sun-rising, 
The  sound  of  some  deep  hidden  spring, 

The  glad  sob  of  the  filling  sail, 


Songs  of  Dreams,  Ethel  Clifford  (John  Lane,  1903). 
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The  first  green  ripple  of  the  wheat, 

The  rain-song  of  the  lifted  leaves, 

The  waking  birds  beneath  the  caves, 
The  voices  of  the  summer  heat. 

But  in  Cain's  Song,  which  contains  some  of  her  finest  and  most 
original  work,  it  is  expressed  with  a  note  of  almost  passionate  defiance  : 

Outcast  am  I,  but  the  earth  fertile  and  kindly 

Stretches  beneath  me.     The  sun  sets  in  the  west 
•  Golden  and  red,  and  I  see  it  while  Abel  sleeps  blindly 
Deaf  to  the  rain,  and  I  hear  it !     Lord,  which  is  best  ? 

Branded  am  I,  but  the  deer,  russet  and  sable 

Still  are  for  quarry.     And  I  hunt  not  in  vain. 
Mine  is  the  triumph  of  storm  and  the  gladness  of  rain,  but  Abel, 

Nothing  he  knows  though  his  face  is  upturned  to  the  rain  ! 

In  Ishmael,  too,  the  same  spirit  inspires  her  : 

Isaac  sits  behind  his  fire, 

Eating  meat  and  drinking  wine  ; 
In  the  shelter  of  his  tent 

Hath  he  dreams  as  rich  as  thine, 
Where  the  purple  mists  and  blue 
Weave  a  veil  that  God  looks  through  ? 

When  with  swift  unsandall'cl  feet, 

Thou  the  springing  turf  dost  tread 
In  the  passion  of  the  chase, 

Long'st  thou  for  the  leaven'd  bread  ? 
Wouldst  thou  sleep  the  scented  night 
Where  the  stars  are  hid  from  sight  ? 

Of  sadder  things  she  writes  with  much  charm  and  restraint.  One 
would  like  to  quote  in  full  her  well-known  poem  Vale,  and  a  Song  of 
Victory.  But  neither  of  them  is  so  beautiful  as  The  Dark  Road, 
which  appeared  in  her  second  volume,  Love's  Journey.'2 

There  is  no  light  in  any  path  of  Heaven, 

Every  star  is  folded  in  dark  sleep  ; 
The  clouds  hang  heavily,  the  moon  is  hidden, 

How  will  she  know  the  road  her  soul  must  keep  ? 

She  did  not  ask  for  heavenly  palaces, 

A  little  human  home  was  her  desire  ; 
The  intimate,  close  touch  of  human  hands— 

To  love  and  watch  beside  a  human  fire. 

As  tears  will  be  remembrance  in  her  heart 

If  she  recall  her  lamp's  familiar  light, 
And  as  a  sword  vain  pity  in  her  heart 

If  she  should  hear  her  children's  cry  to-night. 


Love's  Journey,  Ethel  Clifford  (John  Lane,  1905). 
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Ah  Mary,  Mother,  stand  by  Heaven's  gate 
And  watch  the  road  for  one  who  comes  to  find 

In  loneliness  and  fear  what  Heaven  holds 
To  comfort  her  who  leaves  the  earth  behind. 

I  like,  too,  that  rather  Swinburne-like  little  poem,  The  Harp  oj 

Sorrow  : 

Sorrow  has  a  harp  of  seven  strings 

And  plays  on  it  unceasing  all  the  day, 

The  first  string  sings  of  love  that  is  long  dead, 

The  second  sings  of  lost  hopes  buried ;  >. ,  %  ' 

The  third  of  happiness  forgot  and  fled. 

Of  vigil  kept  in  vain  the  fourth  cord  sings, 

And  the  fifth  string  of  roses  dropped  away. 

The  sixth  string  calls  and  is  unanswered, 

The  seventh  with  your  name  for  ever  rings — 

I  listen  for  its  singing  all  the  day  ! 

That  her  verse  has  the  true  lyrical  quality  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  much  of  it  has  been  set  to  music. 

Amongst  other  writers  who,  like  Miss  Clifford,  have  been  content 
to  rely  upon  poetry  as  the  solitary  expression  of  their  art  is  Miss 
Olive  Custance  (Lady  Alfred  Douglas),  some  of  whose  verse  was  first 
published  in  the  Yellow  Book,  that  production  of  the  nineties  which, 
while  procuring  fame  for  so  many  of  its  contributors,  was  yet  destined 
to  prove  a  financial  failure.  Some  half-dozen  years  ago  Miss  Custance 
published  her  first  volume  of  collected  poems  under  the  title  of  Opals  3 
and  it  has  since  been  followed  by  another  called  Rainbows.*  I  think 
she  has  a  wider  outlook  than  Miss  Clifford,  though  her  forms  are  less 
original  and  lack  the  peculiar  force  of  her  contemporary's  work. 
She,  too,  shows  a  very  tender,  half  mystical  love  of  nature,  very 
tenderly  rendered  in  her  poem,  Sunshine  : 

O  Sunshine  Spirit,  I  have  seen 
Your  gold  wings  spread  aslant  the  green ; 
Have  watched  their  splendours  trail  along 
The  woodland  ways  where  wild  flowers  throng, 
And  seen  your  slim  feet  slip  between 
In  gardens  where  tired  feet  can  wade 
Through  flowers  set  thick  in  slumb'rous  shade 
Your  fleeting  fairy  form  has  crept 
Between  the  shadows  unafraid. 

Some  of  her  sonnets  are  very  beautiful,  and  it  has  struck  me  as 
somewhat  strange  that  the  sonnet  form  apparently  finds  little  favour 
with  the  poetess  of  the  day,  and  this  is  the  more  surprising  when  we 
reflect  that  Mrs.  Browning  with  her  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  and 
Mrs.  Meynell  with  her  celebrated  one  Renouncement  have  shown  that 
it  is  a  form  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  take  front  rank. 

3  Opals,  Olive  Custance  (John  Lane,  1897). 

4  Rainboivs,  Olive  Custance  (John  Lane,  1902). 
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In  her  sonnet,  Bereft,  Miss  distance  touches  a  deep,  and  in  some 
ways  an  unusual  note  : 

Within  my  heart  there  stands  a  vacant  throne. 

I  set  a  king  there  not  so  long  ago, 

The  shadow  of  a  man  who  did  not  know 

He  was  belov'd.     I  sought  it  there  alone, 

This  silent  image  that  was  all  my  own. 

But  one  day  someone  whispered  to  me  low : 

'  Behold,  dear,  he  is  dead  whom  you  loved  so  ! ' 

And  now  the  speechless  shadow,  too,  has  flown.  .  .  . 

Within  my  heart  there  stands  an  Angel,  dumb, 

With  large  eyes  full  of  tears  that  never  close 

By  day  nor  night,  and  Memory  is  her  name. 

Pathetic,  too,  in  its  futile  passion,  in  its  grief-stricken  abandon- 
ment, is  her  Death  of  Pierrot : 

Pierrot,  Pierrot,  at  first  they  said  you  slept, 
And  then  they  told  me  you  would  never  wake. 
I  dared  not  think — I  watched  the  white  day  break, 
The  yellow  lamps  go  out — I  have  not  wept ! 

Love,  will  you  never  look  at  me  again 
With  those  rain-coloured,  -heavy-lidded  eyes, 
Closed  DQW  for  ever  ?     Pierrot,  was  it  wise 
To  love  so  madly,  since  we  loved  in  vain  ? 

Blue  as  blue  flame  is  the  great  sky  above ; 
The  earth  is  wonderful  and  glad  and  green  ; 
But  shut  the  sunlight  out,  for  I  have  seen 
Forgetfulness  upon  the  face  of  love  ! 

We  seem  to  see  the  grotesque  clown-figure  with  all  the  comedy 
blotted  out  from  the  white  chalked  face  by  the  swift  tragedy  of  death. 
One  notices  in  Miss  Custance's  work  the  fastidious  selection  of  the 
right  word — the  art  of  saying  much  in  a  few  suggestive  phrases,  the 
simple  directness  and  spontaneity  that  characterises  them  all.  There 
is  much  charm  and  gracefulness  about  her  little  poem  Masquerade  : 

We  dance  with  proud  and  smiling  lips, 

With  frank,  appealing  eyes,  with  shy  hands  clinging. 

We  sing,  and  few  will  question  if  there  slips 

A  sob  into  our  singing. 

Each  has  a  certain  step  to  learn  ; 
Our  prisoned  feet  moved  staidly  in  set  places, 
And  to  and  fro  we  pass,  since  life  is  stern, 
Patiently  with  masked  faces. 

I  find  many  lines  scattered  over  her  poems  that  arrest  one's  atten- 
tion from  their  truth  and  haunting  beauty — lines  such  as  : 

The  Moon  has  swathed  her  silver  face  in  wide 
Soft  webs  of  wandering  cloud. 

Soft-sheathed  in  sunshine  is  fate's  sword  of  pain. 
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And  from  her  little  poem,  In  Praise  of  Love  : 

A  singing  wonder,  ever  on  the  wing — 
A  magical,  mad  mood,  too  sweet  to  stay. 

The  sonnet  form  has  found  more  favour  with  Miss  Laurence  Alma- 
Tadema  than  with  either  of  the  writers  whose  works  I  have  quoted 
above.  Many  poems  in  the  '  magic  metre '  are  to  be  found  in  her 
volumes,  The  Songs  of  Womanhood5  and  Realms  of  Unknown  Kings? 
Although  she  is  the  author  of  more  than  one  novel  and  several 
plays,  it  is  in  the  realm  of  poetry  that  her  chief  claim  to  distinc- 
tion lies.  Writing  in  a  minor  key  she  shows  always  great  delicacy 
of  touch,  a  tender  appreciation  of  nature.  Very  charming  is  her 
sonnet  beginning  : 

I  will  not  close  the  door,  0  Love,  on  thee, 
Although  I  fear  thee  still.  .  .  . 

But  now  that  I  behold 

The  earth  again,  and  that  my  wings  are  gone, 
I  will  take  refuge  simply  on  thy  breast. 
No  miracle  I  seek — no  rapturous  dawn 
Of  an  unearthly  day  :  I  will  but  rest 
My  weary  eyes  and  lay  between  thy  hands 
These  empty  fingers  that  have  ceased  to  clutch 
At  stars.     Because  my  spirit  understands 
Renouncement  thou  wilt  give,  maybe. 

Or  one  beginning : 

When  spring  awakens,  and  no  spring  is  there, 
None  for  the  heart,  it  is  a  joyless  thing.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  solitary  ways 
Are  primroseless,  and  vain  the  violet  days. 

It  is  the  frustrate  or  unreturned  love  which  forms  the  theme  of 
much  of  her  verse.  But  even  where  it  is  most  sad  it  never  lacks 
a  picturesque  quality,  and  is  always  free  from  morbid  sentiment. . 

Hadst  thou  but  willed  it — thou  that  sittest  there 
Indifferent — I  might  have  been  thy  heart, 
I  might  have  been  thy  crown — I,  even  I — 
And  dragged  thee  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
Holding  thee  there ;  but  such  was  not  thy  will. 
One  year  I  gave  thee  of  my  faith  ;  thine  eye 
Was  master.     Now  I  shake  me  free  and  part, 
Spreading  white  wings  upon  the  winter  air. 

Much  the  same  note  is  sounded  in  A  Leave-Taking  : 

Where  thou  art 

I  may  not  be  ;  these  eyes  must  lose  their  light, 
Silence  invade  my  ear — death,  death  to  all 
That  yesterday  was  very  life.  ...  I  call 
These  truths  unto  my  soul — it  will  not  hear, 
But  smiles  within  me  still,  as  one  whose  ear 
Is  held  by  distant  music  in  the  night. 

:>  Songs  of  Womanhood,  L.  Alma-Tadema  (Grant  Bichards,  1903). 

0  Realms  of  Unknown  Kings,  L.  Alrna-Tadema  (Grant  Richards,  1897). 
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And  in  Afterwards : 

Have  I  not  lain 

On  the  hill-tops  in  the  sun  ?     I  knew  the  sound 
Of  joy's  approach  ;  my  being  memory-bound 
Cares  nothing  for  the  wind  and  the  hard  rain. 
All's  well !     Why  should  I  grieve  for  you  ?     My  part 
Was  to  attain,  not  to  possess,  your  heart. 
Therefore  I  thank  you  for  a  day  whose  grace, 
Outliving  hope,  in  bitterness  is  sweet. 

From  the  heavy  ill-concealed  pain  of  these  it  is  a  relief  to  turn 
to  her  slight  dainty  poem,  The  Commonwealth  : 

Oh,  wonder  of  the  hills  and  sky, 
How  dear  your  beauty  to  my  sight ! 
The  winter  noon,  the  sea's  delight, 
The  ruddy  moorland  far  and  high, 
The  pendant  larch's  silver  white, 
The  golden  wind-blown  leaves  that  lie — 
How  I  thank  God  for  all  this  night ! 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  published  a  little  book  called  Hand 
in  Hand,7  by  a  Mother  and  Daughter.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  secret 
that  the  mother  and  daughter  were  the  mother  and  sister  of  Rudyard 
Kipling.  Mrs.  Fleming  had,  it  is  true,  published  a  novel  prior  to  this  ;, 
indeed,  her  contribution  to  the  work  in  question  was  a  somewhat 
meagre  one,  yet  possessing  an  arresting  and  unusual  power.  Her 
sonnet,  Love's  Murderer,  though  technically  imperfect,  is  a  page  torn 
from  the  very  heart  of  life.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  quote  it 
except  in  full : 

Since  Love  is  dead,  etretched  here  before  us  dead, 

Let  us  be  sorry  for  the  quiet  clay  ; 

Hope  and  offence  alike  have  passed  away, 

The  glory  long  had  left  his  vanquished  head, 

Poor  shadowed  glory  of  a  distant  day — 

But  can  you  give  no  pity  in  its  stead  ? 

I  see  your  hard  eyes  have  no  tears  to  shed, 

But  has  your  heart  no  kindly  word  to  say  ? 

Were  you  his  murderer  or  was  it  I  ? 

I  do  not  care  to  ask— there  is  no  need — 

Since  gone  is  gone  and  dead  is  dead  indeed, 

What  use  to  wrangle  of  the  how  and  why  ? 

I  take  all  blame — I  take  it !     Draw  not  nigh — 

Ah,  do  not  touch  him,  lest  Love's  corpse  should  bleed ! 

The  art  of  saying  much  in  few  words  is  hers,  as  the  following 
*  uncomfortable  '  little  poem  bears  witness  : 

I  thought  we  had  a  life-time  at  the  least 

To  spend  together, 
And  so  I  sat  me  laughing  at  the  feast 

While  mv  love  faced  bad  weather. 


Hand  in  Hand.,  by  a  Mother  and  Faughter  (Elkin  Mathews,  1902). 
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There  would  be  time  to  recompense  all  sorrow, 
He  should  be  sad  to-day  and  glad  to-morrow  .  .  . 
So  he  set  forth  unkissed  upon  his  way, 
And  he  died  yesterday. 

Many  mothers  of  soldier  sons  must  have  been  touched  by  her  poem 
Spion  Kop,  with  its  almost  homely  pathos : 

Young  Never- Grow -Old,  with  your  heart  of  gold, 

And  the  dear  boy's  face  upon  you, 
It  is  hard  to  tell,  though-  we  know  it  well, 

That  the  grass  is  growing  upon  you. 
Flowers  and  grass  and  the  graveyard  mould 

Over  the  eyes  of  you,  Never- Grow-Old, 
Over  the  heart  of  you — over  each  part  of  you — 

All  your  dear  body,  our  Never-Grow-Old. 

Never-Grow-Old,  the  theft  of  time, 

His  daily  stealthy  robbing, 
Is  not  for  you,  slain  in  your  prime  ; 

This  one  thought  stays  my  sobbing. 
Never  for  you  the  flagging  strength, 

The  warm  young  heart  grown  cold  ; 
You  earn  your  child  pet-name  at  length  : 

We  called  you  Never-Grow-Old ; 
Kissed  curls  and  called  you  '  Young  Never-Grow-Old 

The  youngest  'mid  the  angel  bands 

That  shout  among  the  stars, 
And  wing  to  work  their  Lord's  commands 

Beyond  our  prison  bars, 
God's  soldier  still  through  the  streets  of  gold 
In  your  shining  harness,  Never-Grow-Old. 

And  on  looking  through  the  contribution — no  inconsiderable  one — 
of  the  women-poets  of  our  day  it  is  hard  to  say  why  any  or  all  of 
these  writers,  of  whose  work  I  have  tried  to  give  characteristic  examples, 
should  have  failed  to  attract  something  of  the  immense  vogue  which 
has  been  the  meed  in  times  gone  by  of  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Hemans 
and  Miss  Adelaide  Anne  Procter.  It  is  possible  that  had  any  one  of 
these  poetesses  lived  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  there  was  less  rivalry 
in  the  field — when  there  were  fewer  people  who,  to  quote  the  publisher 
again,  '  wanted  to  write  poetry ' — they  might  have  achieved  a  far 
greater  measure  of  success.  But  now  it  is  hard  to  say  that  one  excels 
above  another  to  any  definite  degree — that  one  fails  precisely  where 
another  succeeds,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  an  undeniable  'family 
likeness '  about  much  of  the  verse,  yet  no  one  can  say  that  it  is  not 
fresh,  original,  and  in  great  measure  distinctive.  Who  can  distinguish 
at  first  sight  the  works  of  one  of  the  Elizabethan  minor  poets  from 
another  ?  There  is  a  fashion  in  these  things.  Take,  for  example,  Miss 
Ethel  Clifford's  Last  Hour,  Miss  Olive  Custance's  Sunlight,  and  Miss 
Alma-Tadema's  Commonwealth.  Nature  poems  all — all,  too,  delicate, 
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tender,  and  spiritual.  They  are  wonderfully  alike — the  same  spirit 
inspires  them — a  close,  tender,  intimate  observation  of  nature  seen 
across  the  poet's,  own  mood.  They  belong  to  our  day — they  are  all 
in  the  modern  way — who  shall  deny  its  charm  ?  But  one  feels  that 
any  of  these  three  writers  could  have  written  all  three  poems  ! 

Much  technical  excellence,  a  sense  of  form,  of  colour,  of  the  mot 
juste — these  are  the  characteristics  of  our  modern  women-poets. 
If  their  art  is  as  the  art  of  the  miniature-painter,  small,  restricted, 
limited,  lacking  in  breadth,  it  is  within  those  limitations  and  restric- 
tions a  very  perfect  thing.  One  may  well  ask  who,  out  of  this  chorus 
of  singers,  shall  survive  the  test  of  time  ?  The  ultimate  assessment  of 
the  value — as  literature — of  this  poetry  must  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  future  generations. 

ISABEL  CLARKE. 
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THE    EDUCATION   AND    TRAINING    OF 
ENGINEERS— CIVIL    AND    NAVAL 


IN  recent  years  the  necessity  for  a  better  organisation  of  technical 
education  for  British  engineers  has  been  universally  admitted.  It  has 
been  felt  that,  while  much  had  been  done  in  the  establishment  of 
technical  departments  at  the  older  universities  and  in  the  new  univer- 
sities and  university  colleges,  these  efforts  had  been  local,  isolated, 
and  to  a  great  extent  unsystematic ;  no  general  scheme  of  education 
and  training  had  been  evolved.  Foreign  countries, — especially  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States — had  undoubtedly 
taken  a  lead  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  organisation  and  de- 
velopment of  technical  education ;  with  the  result  that  their  indus- 
tries and  manufactures,  as  well  as  their  engineers,  had-  been  greatly 
aided  in  their  competition  for  the  markets  and  work  of  the  world. 
In  fact  it  was  obvious  that  action  must  be  taken  if  British  engineering 
was  to  maintain  the  leading  position  it  had  attained  in  the  last  century, 
when  the  striking  developments  accompanying  the  use  of  steam 
and  iron  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  steamships,  the 
improvement  in  means  of  communication  and  transport  and  the  ap- 
plication of  machinery  to  manufactures,  had  been  chiefly  due  to  British 
engineers  and  constructors.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  position  had 
become  critical.  It  was  faced  resolutely  by  those  directly  concerned. 
Outside  the  engineering  profession  persons  who  understood  the  circum- 
stances but  partially  indulged  in  dismal  forecasts  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  British  industrial  and  engineering  undertakings  :  men  inside  the 
profession  fixed  their  attention  on  the  means  of  remedying  the  unfavour- 
able conditions  into  which  we  had  fallen  by  the  greater  relative 
advances  made  abroad  in  technical  education.  The  subject  was 
discussed  exhaustively  at  meetings  of  the  great  engineering  societies 
in  1902-3  both  in  London  and  in  the  chief  industrial  centres.  At 
first,  as  was  natural,  these  discussions  disclosed  wide  divergencies 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  education  and  training  for  engi- 
neers. Many  of  the  leading  engineers  of  the  present  day  were  trained 
in  a  period  when  systematic  technical  education  in  this  country  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  their  own  experience  naturally  influenced  their 
opinions  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  followed  in  future.  At  the 
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other  extreme  stood  professors  and  advocates  of  thorough  scientific 
training  who  were  disposed  to  minimise  the  importance  of  practical 
experience  ;  in  not  a  few  instances  these  men  had  little  or  no  practical 
experience  of  their  own  in  actual  engineering  work.  Existing  interests 
also  had  great  weight :  more  especially  the  wide-spread  system  of 
1  premium  pupilage,'  by  which  boys  whose  parents  were  able  to  pay 
considerable  sums  secured  their  admission  into  important  engineering 
works,  where  more  or  less  satisfactory  training  was  obtained.  All 
these  and  other  considerations  made  difficult  an  agreement  as  to  the 
best  policy  for  the  future,  and  indicated  the  impossibility  of  a  settle- 
ment being  reached  unless  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject 
was  undertaken  by  a  competent  Committee  of  Engineers  of  recog- 
nised eminence  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  The  Council  of  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  gave  practical  effect  to  this  view 
in  May  1903,  by  requesting  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  to  appoint  such  a  Committee.  That  request  was  complied 
with,  and  in  November  1903  steps  were  taken  to  constitute  a  Com- 
mittee on  which  all  the  principal  British  engineering  societies  should 
be  represented  '  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  best  method  of 
training  for  all  classes  of  engineers.' 

The  societies  represented  on  the  Committee  were  :— 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

The  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

The  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers. 

The  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland. 

The  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers. 

The  North-East  Coast  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders. 

This  list  indicates  the  extent  to  which  specialisation  in  engineering 
practice  has  gone  as  the  needs  of  modern  life  have  increased.  Each 
branch  of  engineering  has  its  peculiar  requirements  which  naturally 
loom  large  in  the  view  of  these  who  devote  their  lives  to  its  practice, 
and  which  must  be  provided  for  in  any  scheme  of  training.  On  the 
other  hand  all  branches  of  the  profession  are  closely  related  and 
interdependent :  they  have  a  common  scientific  basis,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  aspirants  should  not  specialise  too  soon  or  become  narrowed 
in  their  outlook.  The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  which  opens 
its  membership  to  fully  qualified  representatives  of  every  branch  of 
Civil  Engineering,  and  only  excludes  military  engineers  on  the  active 
list,  was  the  body  best  suited  to  organise  this  important  inquiry ; 
the  response  from  the  kindred  societies  to  its  invitation  to  nominate 
members  of  the  Committee  was  both  cordial  and  prompt. 

Each  of  the  Institutions  except  the  Civil  Engineers  nominated 
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one  representative  :  in  several  cases  the  gentlemen  selected  were  at 
that  time  presidents  of  the  institutions,  and  distinguished  in  their 
particular  branch  of  engineering.  All  the  members  were  practical 
engineers  of  established  reputation  and  large  experience.  Three  of 
them  occupy  professorial  chairs  in  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and 
Durham  and  two  or  three  others  had  in  earlier  years  been  professors 
of  engineering,  although  they  had  passed  into  general  practice.  Three 
of  the  members  were  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  was  represented  by  its  President  and  by  Sir  John 
Wolfe  Barry  and  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy.  The  writer,  who  was 
President  of  the  Institution  when  the  Committee  was  appointed, 
served  throughout  as  chairman.  Dr.  Tudsbery,  the  experienced 
Secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  engineering  education  for  many  years,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  system  of  examinations  established  by  the  Insti- 
tution ;  he  was  appointed  secretary,  and  a  member  of  his  staff  (Mr. 
Henderson,  B.Sc.)  served  as  assistant-secretary.  From  this  brief 
statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Committee,  whose  Report  was 
presented  towards  the  end  of  April,  consisted  of  men  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  modern  engineering  and  with  existing 
means  of  instruction.  The  opinions  and  recommendations  of  such 
a  body  could  not  fail  to  command  respect  if  they  stood  alone  :  having 
been  based  upon  a  laborious  and  extensive  inquiry  which  extended 
over  two  and  a  half  years.  The  Report  commands  even  greater 
respect  and  authority  from  the  fact  that  it  embodies  also  the  opinions 
of  hundreds  of  the  leading  engineers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
were  consulted  by  the  Committee  before  the  Report  was  prepared. 
It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  such  men,  busily  occupied 
as  they  are  in  professional  and  responsible  work ;  but  by  means  of 
correspondence  and  the  exercise  of  patience  and  persistence  the  end 
was  achieved.  Results  were  tabulated  and  summarised,  and  from 
the  analysis  certain  broad  conclusions,  which  command  general  sup- 
port, have  been  deduced,  and  form  the  groundwork  of  the  Report. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  an  inquiry  begun  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  pronounced  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  educating  and  training  engineers,  should  have  resulted 
in  recommendations  that  command  the  support  of  the  great  majority 
of  British  engineers.  The  Report  has  been  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  is  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  councils  of  the  other  engineering  societies.  It  has  been 
favourably  received  by  the  leading  engineering  journals,  and  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  parents  and  guardians  who  propose  to  educate 
boys  for  an  engineering  career.  Educational  authorities  will  find  it 
of  value  in  arranging  courses  of  instruction  for  pupils,  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  exercise  a  wide  and  beneficial  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  technical  institutions. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  grouped  under  two 
principal  heads.     First  come  those  relating  to  Preparatory  Education ; 
second  come  those  relating  to  training  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Engineering.     The  Committee  do  not  favour  early  specialisation,  or  the 
inclusion  of  handicrafts  as  school  exercises.     Boys  intended  to  be 
engineers  should,  in  their  opinion,  receive  a  sound  general  education, 
including  elementary  Latin  and  modern  languages,  but  no  Greek. 
Drawing  should  be  well  taught,  and  care  taken  to  secure  a  good 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  special  attention  being  given  to  geometrical 
methods.     Elementary   physics   and   chemistry  should   be  included 
in  the  subjects  of  study,  but  no  particular  department  of  science 
pursued  in  detail.     In  mathematics  a  practical  scheme  of  instruction 
is  preferred,  so  that  boys  may  be  encouraged  to  express  results  with 
such  a  degree  of  numerical  precision  as  is  compatible  with  the  degree 
of  certainty  in  the  data  on  which  solutions  are  based.      This  school- 
course  should  be  continued  until  boys  reach  the  age  of  seventeen,  up  to 
which   time    no    specialisation   in    engineering   subjects    should   be 
attempted.     '  Leaving   certificates '   are   thought   desirable,   so   that 
boys  possessing  them,  as  evidence  of  sufficient  preparation  at  secondary 
schools,    may    without   further    examination    obtain    admission    to 
technical  colleges,  and  at  once  proceed  to  the  acquisition  of   the 
special  education  which  these  institutions  are  intended  to  provide. 
Incidentally  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  at  present  our  system 
of  secondary  education  is  so  defective  that  boys  admitted  to  technical 
colleges,  as  a  rule,  have  to  devote  their  earlier  sessions  to  making  good 
defects    in    preparation.     Consequently    the    special    benefits    which 
these  institutions  afford  are  not  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent ;    and 
the  teaching  staffs,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to 
technical  and  scientific  instruction,  have  to  occupy  much  time  in 
dealing  with  subjects  properly  belonging  to  secondary  schools.     In 
this  respect  we  are  much  behind  foreign  countries,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  secondary  education  is  a  pressing  need,  not  merely  in  regard 
to  the  training  of  engineers  but  that  of  other  professions  and  for  com- 
mercial and  other  employments. 

Before  the  Kecommendations  relating  to  engineering  training  are 
described,  it  may  prevent  misunderstanding  if  a  brief  explanation  is 
given  of  the  class  of  boys  for  whose  benefit  these  Recommendations 
have  been  framed.  The  Committee  say  that  they  '  have  had  in  view 
throughout  what  may  be  termed  an  "average  boy"  of  ordinary 
ability  whose  parents  are  in  a  position  to  secure  for  him  a  thorough 
training  before  he  begins  his  actual  professional  work  as  an  engineer.' 
They  are  careful  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  engineering  profession 
is  recruited  from  other  sources,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  men 
have  risen  from  the  ranks  by  sheer  merit,  and  that  others  have  become 
engineers  later  in  life,  being  '  born-engineers '  who  had  no  regular 
technical  training.  They  look  forward  to  a  continuance  of  such 
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additions  to  the  profession,  but  think  that  '  in  all  such  cases  men  may 
be  trusted  to  find  their  way,'  so  that  the  concern  of  the  Committee  has 
been  with  the  best  general  scheme  adapted  to  the  '  average  boy,'  who 
is  to  be  trained  for  '  professional  work  as  an  engineer.' 

The  word  '  engineer  '  is  used  loosely  and  in  many  senses.  Engine- 
drivers  in  charge  of  railway  or  road  locomotives,  marine  engines,  and 
stationary  engines  are  commonly  described  as  engineers.  So  are 
mechanics  employed  in  engineering  workshops,  and  the  great  Trades' 
Union  to  which  these  men  belong  is  officially  entitled  '  The  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers.'  Plumbers,  gas-fitters,  and  workmen 
engaged  on  electrical  fittings  are  frequently  described  by  the  generic 
term  engineer,  with  distinctive  adjectives  prefixed.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  Committee  made  no  inquiry  into  the  training  of  such 
men ;  although  the  training  of  our  mechanics  and  skilled  workmen 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  national  well-being,  and  is  receiving  the 
attention  it  deserves  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Fortunately 
for  us  in  this  department  of  technical  education  we  occupy  a  good 
position,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  action  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  the  past,  and  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  local 
education  authorities  at  present.  Working  men  have  excellent 
opportunities  of  self-improvement  in  evening  classes  at  polytechnics, 
municipal  technical  schools  and  other  institutions,  and  these  oppor- 
tunities are  being  extensively  utilised.  By  means  of  scholarships  and 
the  encouragement  given  by  large  employers  many  young  men  are 
enabled  to  make  a  career,  which  brings  them  into  higher  and  respon- 
sible positions  ;  everyone  must  rejoice  that  this  is  true,  and  that  the 
best  brain  of  the  nation  is  made  available  for  the  general  good.  But 
all  these  cases  He  outside  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  under  review, 
except  that  the  higher  technical  education  necessary  for  the  practice 
of  the  engineering  profession  must  generally  correspond,  even  in  such 
cases,  to  that  suggested  for  the  average  boy  whose  parents  can  provide 
for  his  thorough  training. 

In  the  professional  sense  engineering  is  well  defined  in  the  charter 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  as  the  c  art  of  directing  the  great 
sources  of  power  in  nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man.'  The 
late  Dr.  Pole  traced  the  term  engineer  to  the  old  French  verb  s'ingenier, 
the  meaning  of  which  was  '  chercher  dans  son  genie,  dans  son  esprit, 
quelque  moyen  pour  reussir.'  There  could  be  no  better  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  engineer,  who  has  to  grapple  continually 
with  new  and  difficult  problems  in  his  endeavour  to  utilise  the 
forces  of  nature  and  bring  them  into  the  service  of  man.  This  is 
the  task  for  which  the  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  are 
intended  to  furnish  the  best  methods  of  training  for  engineers  of 
the  future. 

Thorough  training  in  both  the  practice  and  science  of  engineering 
is  considered  essential.  A  boy  leaving  school  at  seventeen  years  of 
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age,  and  well  prepared,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  must  devote 
six  or  seven  years  to  education  for  professional  work.'  Of  this  period 
three  to  four  years  should  be  given  to  practical  training,  and  three 
years  to  scientific  study  in  well-equipped  technical  colleges.  Recog- 
nising the  impossibility  of  framing  any  single  scheme  that  admits  of 
universal  adoption,  the  Committee  state  the  principles  that  they 
consider  essential.  Practical  training  is  to  be  obtained  in  workshops, 
on  works,  in  mines,  in  offices  and  at  the  drawing-board.  The  manner 
in  which  this  practical  training  shall  be  distributed  may  differ  in 
various  circumstances.  For  instance,  in  Scotland  the  Universities 
work  about  half  the  year  and  are  in  vacation  during  the  other  (summer) 
half.  There  the  Committee  think  that  practical  and  scientific  training 
may  alternate.  In  some  instances  practical  training  may  be  completed 
before  the  college  course  is  begun  :  in  others  the  college  course  may 
follow  directly  after  the  secondary  school,  and  the  practical  training 
may  come  last.  Large  employers  (like  public  departments  or  railway 
companies)  may  arrange  that  practical  and  theoretical  training  may 
proceed  pari  passu.  But  in  every  instance  both  kinds  of  training 
must  be  thorough.  Employers  and  owners  of  works  and  factories 
must  give  sympathetic  assistance  to  students  in  gaining  practical 
experience  if  the  training  suggested  is  to  be  ensured,  and-  the  Committee 
dwell  upon  the  fact  and  bespeak  the  sympathy.  Facilities  of  this 
kind  will  not  merely  be  of  advantage  to  students,  but  will  benefit  those 
who  grant  them,  and  aid  the  national  well-being.  In  the  United 
States  and  Germany  they  are  freely  given,  and  there  are  excellent 
examples  at  home  of  liberality  in  this  respect. 

The  ideal  plan  of  the  Committee,  to  be  adopted  when  circumstances 
permit,  is  as  follows  :  A  boy  leaves  school  well  prepared  in  accordance 
with  their  recommendations,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  then 
takes  a  year  of  practical  training  in  a  mechanical  engineering  work- 
shop. During  that  time  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  his  scholastic 
acquirements,  and  to  add  to  his  knowledge,  if  health  permits,  by 
attendance  at  evening  classes,  or  by  private  tuition  and  study.  This 
'  workshop-year '  coming  after  school,  and  at  an  age  when  boys  can 
rapidly  acquire  manual  dexterity  and  gain  knowledge  of  processes 
and  of  workmen,  would  be  of  great  advantage.  Then  follows  the 
college  course  of  three  years.  The  first  year  would  be  devoted  to 
studies  common  to  all  branches  of  engineering  :  in  succeeding  years 
students  would  specialise  in  the  studies  necessary  for  the  branches  of 
engineering  they  propose  to  practise.  Students  of  special  ability 
might  acquire  the  necessary  training  in  a  shorter  time  than  three 
years  :  others  might  find  it  desirable  to  add  a  fourth  year.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  college  course  two  to  three  years  would  be  devoted  to 
practical  training  in  the  work  connected  with  the  selected  branch 
of  engineering.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  the  engineer  should 
be  equipped  for  actual  and  responsible  work.  Men  of  special  ability 
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might  undertake  researches  on  special  subjects  when  their  training 
is  complete. 

These  are  the  views  of  a  Committee  consisting  of  men  who  have 
themselves  undertaken  important  works  involving  great  difficulties 
and  responsibilities :  and  the  Kecommendations  are  endorsed  by 
hundreds  of  their  professional  colleagues  whose  standing  and  experience 
are  unquestioned.  These  Recommendations  cannot  be  lightly  set 
aside  ;  they  represent  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  leading  British 
engineers,  whose  desire  it  is  to  secure  successors  trained  and  equipped 
in  the  best  possible  way  for  the  arduous  competition  that  must  be 
faced.  Foreign  nations  are  sparing  no  pains  or  expense  in  similar 
training  for  their  future  engineers,  and  this  country  must  not  lag 
behind.  Foreign  employers  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  aiding 
the  movement.  British  employers  must  be  equally  alert  and 
sympathetic. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  reform  of  technical 
instruction  in  Germany  grew  out  of  the  action  of  a  special  commission 
appointed  in  1888  by  the  Verein  deutscher  Ingenieure — the  great 
German  engineering  society — to  study  the  question  and  to  offer 
suggestions  for  the  reorganisation  of  technical  schools.  At  the  present 
time  the  approved  system  of  training  for  a  fully  instructed  German 
engineer  includes  education  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  in  a  secondary 
school  (Gymnasium,  Real-gymnasium  or  Ober-real  Schule),  then  a  year 
of  workshop  practice,  followed  by  a  year  of  military  service,  and  by 
four  years  at  a  technical  high  school.  For  admission  to  the  latter  a 
'  leaving  certificate '  from  the  secondary  school  is  necessary.  The 
term  of  military  service  depends  upon  an  examination  passed  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  There  is  practical  agreement,  therefore,  between 
the  German  system  and  that  recommended  by  the  Committee  as  to 
the  interposition  of  a  workshop  year  after  the  secondary  school  course  ; 
but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
was  quite  independent  of  German  practice.  The  age  of  leaving 
school  is  one  year  less  as  proposed  by  the  Committee,  and  there  is  no 
year  of  military  service.  Consequently  the  English  scheme  provides  for 
two  or  three  years'  practical  training  in  addition  to  the  workshop  year 
and  leaves  the  student  equipped  in  practice  and  theory  ready  for  work 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  when  his  German  compeer  completes  his 
college  course  and  still  has  to  obtain  his  practical  training  in  the  special 
branch  of  engineering  to  which  he  is  assigned.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
German  students  generally  obtain  appointments  at  low  salaries  when 
they  leave  the  Technical  High  School,  and  perform  certain  duties 
while  gaining  practical  experience,  or  undertake  research  work  for 
manufacturers.  Men  who  enter  the  State  service  have  to  serve 
several  years  before  receiving  salaries  and  are  frequently  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  before  their  training  is  completed.  Such  a  late  period  of 
assuming  responsibility  and  earning  a  livelihood  does  not  commend 
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itself  to  English  opinion,  nor  is  it  compatible  with  the  circumstances 
of  most  engineering  students. 

France  has  led  the  world  in  the  organisation  of  education :  its 
Polytechnic  School  has  a  magnificent  record  of  achievement  and  the 
scheme  provides  for  common  training  in  scientific  and  technical 
subjects  required  in  all  branches  of  engineering,  followed  by  specialised 
training  for  individual  branches  in  '  Schools  of  Application.'  Practical 
training  is  consequently  postponed  until  students  are  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  This  system  has  been  adopted  in  other 
European  countries.  For  example  at  the  Zurich  Polytechnic  School, 
the  minimum  age  for  entry  is  eighteen  years,  a  high  standard  of  pre- 
paration is  necessary  before  admission,  the  course  of  study  occupies  four 
years,  and  students  are  commonly  twenty-three  years  of  age  before  they 
commence  practical  training.  In  the  United  States  the  minimum  age 
for  entry  at  technical  colleges  is  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  the  standard 
of  entrance  examination  corresponds  to  the  training  of  a  good  secondary 
school,  and  the  course  occupies  four  to  five  years.  In  many  cases 
students  enter  at  a  more  advanced  age,  after  taking  degrees  at  Univer- 
sities. Practical  training  on  actual  works  or  in  engineering  work- 
shops is  either  taken  during  college  vacations  or  after  college  courses 
are  completed.  Employers  show  great  willingness  to  give  employ- 
ment to  graduates  of  technical  institutions  and  afford  facilities  for 
technical  instruction.  At  British  universities  which  have  engineering 
departments,  and  at  our  technical  colleges  students  now  commonly  enter 
direct  from  school  and  defer  practical  training  until  the  completion  of 
their  college  courses.  In  some  cases  a  workshop  course  is  taken 
between  school  and  college,  and  the  writer  has  been  informed  by  every 
professor  whom  he  has  consulted  that  boys  who  have  followed  this 
scheme  have  been,  as  a  rule,  their  best  pupils :  his  own  experience 
confirms  this  opinion.  In  other  cases  students  spend  college  vacations 
in  engineering  works  with  great  advantage,  and  many  leading 
employers  now  grant  facilities  for  this  purpose. 

The  Admiralty  has  had  in  operation  for  more  than  half  a  century 
a  system  of  education  for  its  shipbuilding  and  engineering  officers 
which  has  given  excellent  results.  Its  experience  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  subject  now  being  considered.  Schools  for  apprentices  have 
been  set  up  in  the  dockyards,  and  at  Devonport  a  college  has  been 
established  for  engineer  students  and  students  of  naval  construction 
whose  parents  can  pay  premiums.  Practical  training  and  school 
work  proceed  concurrently  for  about  five  years,  much  in  the  way  that 
medical  students  are  trained  at  the  great  hospitals.  Scholarships 
are  given  to  the  most  deserving  apprentices,  who  then  pass  into  the 
Devonport  College.  The  best  students  from  that  College  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  where  they  undergo 
a  higher  course  of  training  in  the  science  of  shipbuilding  or  engineering 
extending  over  three  years.  In  this  manner  the  bulk  of  the  members  of 
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the  Royal  Corps  of  Naval  Constructors,  and  many  of  the  engineer  officers 
of  the  Royal  Navy  have  been  trained.  The  work  successfully  accom- 
plished for  the  Navy  indicates  the  merits  of  this  system  of  training  : 
but  it  is  worth  noting  also  that  men  trained  by  the  Admiralty  occupy 
no  small  proportion  of  the  leading  positions  in  the  great  private 
shipbuilding  establishments  of  the  country,  and  form  an  important 
section  of  the  staff  of  Lloyds'  Register  of  Shipping  which  inspects 
and  '  classes  '  the  greater  part  of  the  mercantile  shipping  of  the  world. 
Only  large  employers  could  adopt  a  system  similar  to  that  framed 
by  the  Admiralty.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  recent  years 
action  has  been  taken  by  some  of  the  great  railway  companies  and  by 
large  private  firms  to  provide  technical  training  for  their  employes. 
The  results  must  be  advantageous  to  both  employers  and  employed. 

The  writer's  conviction  after  a  fife-long  study  of  the  subject  is  that 
for  many  reasons  it  is  preferable  for  boys  to  have  a  period  of  practical 
training  between  school  and  college,  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
workshop  practice,  materials,  machines  and  workmen  while  powers 
of  observation  and  receptivity  are  keen  and  unobscured.  By 
association  with  workmen,  keeping  regular  working  hours,  following 
the  routine  of  a  great  factory  and  submitting  to  its  discipline,  boys 
can  learn  much  that  men  five  or  six  years  older  will  never  learn. 
Workshops  in  colleges  do  not  afford  corresponding  instruction ; 
engineering  laboratories  have  their  recognised  value,  but  the  work 
done  in  them  by  students  is  much  more  beneficial  when  it  has  been 
preceded  by  actual  experience  in  engineering  workshops.  It  is 
sometimes  urged  that  a  workshop-year  may  do  harm  to  boys  of 
seventeen  to  eighteen  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  rough 
associates.  This  is  a  fanciful  objection,  contradicted  by  general 
experience,  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Engineering  Committee., 
and  by  the  great  majority  of  British  engineers.  Effect  cannot  be 
given  to  the  Committee's  recommendation  unless  employers  give 
the  necessary  facilities  for  boys  to  spend  a  year  in  their  works, 
and  to  pass  through  the  mechanical  departments,  not  as  ordinary 
apprentices  who  are  to  be  trained  as  skilled  workmen,  but  as  those 
destined  to  be  professional  engineers.  The  system  involves  departures 
from  what  has  been  usual,  but  it  would  soon  become  familiar  and 
its  merits  would  be  appreciated.  Experience  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States  proves  that  it  involves  no  disadvantage  to  employers. 
When  the  workshop  year  was  proposed  in  Germany  an  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  industrial  establishments  which  would  grant  permission 
for  boys  to  enter.  In  1903,  520  engine-works,  ship-yards,  electrical 
works,  iron  and  steel  works,  bridge-building  and  other  establishments 
endorsed  the  scheme,  and  1,750  places  were  made  available  for  students 
in  private  establishments,  while  the  State  railway  shops  were  open 
to  many  others.  This  action  indicates  the  importance  attached 
to  the  system  by  German  manufacturers  and  engineers,  who  are 
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necessarily  influenced  by  commercial  considerations  and  desire  to 
achieve  the  best  results.  Many  British  employers  are  equally  in 
favour  of  the  plan,  and  the  workshop  year  should  be  made  possible 
here  without  delay  if  we  are  to  compete  on  equal  terms  and  to  secure 
the  best  training  for  engineers. 

The  Committee  aim  at  the  association  of  practical  training  and 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  '  complete  engineer.'  Under  modern 
conditions  both  qualifications  are  essential.  '  Rules  of  thumb '  no 
longer  suffice,  and  scientific  methods  must  be  adopted.  On  the 
other  hand  there  has  been  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  unduly 
exalt  theoretical  education  and  to  depreciate  practical  training ; 
and  as  a  result  some  schemes  of  engineering  education  have  been 
framed  on  lines  that  tended  to  produce  mere  teachers  of  engineering 
science,  who  would  be  much  at  sea  when  faced  by  the  problems  of 
actual  practice.  Between  these  extremes  the  Committee  indicate 
a  better  course  of  training,  but  they  make  it  abundantly  evident 
that  their  object  is  to  produce  successors  armed  at  all  points  for  the 
actual  work  of  the  profession,  in  which  the  stress  of  competition 
grows  keener,  and  the  problems  to  be  solved  become  increasingly 
complicated  and  difficult  as  the  years  go  by. 

ENGINEERING  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ROYAL  NAVY 

In  connection  with  the  new  scheme  for  the  entry  and  training 
of  naval  officers — initiated  by  Lord  Selborne's  memorandum  of 
December  1902  (Cd.  1385),  modified  by  Lord  Cawdor's  statement  of 
November  1905  (Cd.  2791),  and  explained  in  detail  by  a  Parliamentary 
Paper  issued  a  few  days  ago  by  Lord  Tweedmouth  (Cd.  2841) — 
considerable  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  Admiralty  system 
of  engineering  education.  These  changes  have  provoked  discussion 
and  criticism  not  merely  amongst  naval  officers,  but  in  technical 
journals,  non- technical  reviews,  and  the  daily  press.  Until  Lord 
Tweedmouth  consented  to  make  public  reports  of  the  Departmental 
Committees  which  had  dealt  with  the  subject,  only  the  great  features 
of  the  scheme  had  been  disclosed  in  official  utterances  and  publica- 
tions. These  particulars,  it  is  true,  had  been  supplemented  by 
unofficial  writers,  some  of  whom  claimed  to  have  exact  information, 
derived  from  official  sources,  in  regard  to  details  of  courses  of  study 
and  instruction.  Amongst  these  contributions  a  series  of  articles 
published  in  the  Times  during  February  and  March  last  year  were 
conspicuous  for  fulness  of  information,  and  claims  to  authority  and 
accuracy  of  statement  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Admiralty  and 
results  so  far  achieved.  It  is,  however,  far  more  satisfactory  to  have 
the  official  Reports  themselves,  to  know  exactly  what  is  proposed, 
the  constitution  of  the  Committees,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
inquiries,  and  the  authority  attaching  to  their  conclusions.  In  the 
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course  of  recent  discussions  apologists  for  Admiralty  policy  have 
complained  that  criticisms  have  been  based  on  imperfect  informa- 
tion or  incorrect  assumptions.  If  this  were  true  the  cause  must  be 
found  in  the  long-continued  refusal  to  give  particulars  of  the  Com- 
mittees or  their  proceedings ;  and  the  point  was  not  yielded  until 
there  was  a  change  of  administration  and  strong  Parliamentary 
pressure  to  obtain  publication.  Even  now  other  Reports  dealing 
with  equally  important  matters  affecting  the  Royal  Navy  are  kept 
secret,  for  reasons  that  appear  altogether  inadequate.  But  it  may 
be  hoped  that  as  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  publication,  and  a 
return  to  former  procedure  commenced,  the  policy  of  official  secrecy 
will  be  abandoned.  It  has  been  well  said  by  a  writer  in  welcoming 
the  Departmental  Reports  just  published :  '  Publicity  is  for  public 
affairs  as  health-giving  as  fresh  air  for  human  beings.'  Vitality 
and  tone  must  deteriorate  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  official  secrecy 
surrounding  matters  of  primary  interest  and  importance  to  the 
national  well-being. 

The  Departmental  Reports  are  voluminous,  and  space  fails  for 
dealing  with  them  except  in  broad  and  general  terms,  but  in  doing 
so  the  writer  claims  to  have  studied  them  thoroughly.  Their  general 
tenour  and  principal  features  have  been  described  by  the  Director 
of  Naval  Education  in  a  lecture  given  at  Portsmouth,  by  Admiralty 
authority,  on  the  day  preceding  publication  of  the  reports.  This 
lecture  puts  the  case  clearly  and  ably  from  the  side  of  the  authors 
of  the  new  scheme,  and  Dr.  Ewing  is  in  a  position  to  speak  authorita- 
tively from  his  official  position  and  because  he  has  served  on  the 
Committees.  He  has  no  misgivings  as  to  the  new  scheme  ;  he  believes 
it  '  has  come  to  stay,'  and  his  opinion  deserves  respectful  considera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  men  of  no  less  authority,  and  of  greater 
experience  in  the  engineering  profession  and  in  naval  affairs,  dissent 
from  his  conclusions.  This  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting 
matters  of  vital  importance  to  naval  efficiency,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  the  points  at  issue  should  be  understood.  Here  attention  will  be 
restricted  to  engineering  training. 

There  is  universal  agreement  that,  under  modern  conditions,  all 
naval  officers  should  receive  such  an  engineering  training  as  will 
enable  them  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  delicate  weapons  of  precision 
placed  in  their  charge,  and  with  the  machinery  and  mechanical 
appliances  whose  intelligent  management  is  essential  to  fighting 
efficiency.  This  principle  has  been  recognised  and  acted  upon  for 
many  years  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  its  importance  has  been  continuously 
increasing  as  the  use  of  mechanical  power  has  developed,  and  manual 
power  has  been  less  and  less  utilised.  Naval  cadets  have  received 
instruction  in  engineering  subjects  in  the  Britannia,  and  Admiralty 
regulations  have  provided  for  the  attendance  and  instruction  of 
midshipmen  in  the  engine  rooms  of  the  ships  on  which  they  served. 
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Lieutenants  who  specialised  in  gunnery  and  torpedoes  have  passed 
through  courses  of  instruction  which  added  largely  to  their  mechanical 
knowledge,  and  enabled  them  to  take  charge  of  armaments  as  well 
as  the  hydraulic,  electric,  and  pneumatic  machines  connected  there- 
with. As  electrical  power  has  been  more  extensively  applied — to 
armaments,  ventilation,  hoisting  ammunition,  boats,  &c.,  and  to 
many  other  purposes — so  the  responsibilities  of  executive  officers 
have  grown.  Modern  ships  have  become  '  boxes  of  machinery '  ; 
the  necessity  for  thorough  and  extended  training  in  engineering 
subjects  has  grown  greater,  and  it  became  necessary  to  extend  and 
improve  the  course  of  engineering  education  for  junior  executive 
officers.  Lord  Selborne's  decision  to  introduce  a  revised  scheme 
and  to  increase  facilities  for  engineering  instruction  at  the  colleges 
at  Osborne  and  Dartmouth  consequently  met  with  general  approval. 
Lord  Selborne's  decision  to  have  a  '  common  entry '  for  all  officers, 
and  '  common  training '  up  to  the  time  when  midshipmen  qualify 
for  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  was  also  well  received.  But  in 
regard  to  the  training  required  for  officers  who  are  to  undertake 
special  engineering  duties  there  are  serious  divergencies  of  opinion. 
These  special  engineering  duties  may  be  placed  in  two  groups  : 

(1)  Responsible  charge  of  the  working,  maintenance  and  ordinary 
repairs  of  propelling  and  auxiliary  machinery  and  boilers  in  com- 
missioned war-ships  :  these  duties  are  similar  to  those  devolving  on 
the  engineers  of  great  merchant  steamships,  although  in  war-ships 
the  conditions  of  service  are  in  some  respects  exceptional  and  demand 
special  care  and  precaution. 

(2)  Responsible  charge  or  supervision  of  the  designing  and  manu- 
facture of  machinery  for    H.M.'s  ships,    and    the    management    of 
engineering  departments  in  the  royal  dockyards.     These  duties  are 
similar  to  those  undertaken  by  the  technical  heads  of  great  private 
marine  engineering  establishments. 

These  two  groups  may  be  considered  separately.  The  first  has 
hitherto  been  assigned  to  naval  engineer  officers  entered  and  trained 
independently  of  executive  officers.  Boys  have  been  selected  by 
competitive  examination  at  an  average  age  of  about  fifteen  years ; 
they  have  been  educated  at  the  Royal  Naval  Engineering  College  at 
Devonport  for  four  or  five  years,  during  which  time  they  have  received, 
concurrently  with  their  college  studies,  a  thorough  training  in 
engineering  workshops,  on  board  ships  undergoing  repairs,  and  on 
steam  trials.  Some  of  these  young  officers  have  also  taken  courses 
of  a  more  advanced  character  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich, 
before  going  to  sea.  Those  who  have  passed  assigned  standards  in 
practical  and  theoretical  subjects  have  then  proceeded  to  sea  as 
junior  engineers,  have  served  under  experienced  superior  engineer 
officers,  gradually  gained  experience,  and  qualified  for  increased 
responsibility.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  system  was  to  secure 
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both  sound  education  in  the  science  of  engineering  and  a  thorough 
practical  training  in  engineering  workshops  and  on  board  ships. 

Turning  to  the  mercantile  marine,  the  training  universally  given 
to  engineer  officers  may  be  described  briefly.  Several  years  of 
apprenticeship  or  pupilage  are  spent  in  engineering  workshops,  on 
building  or  repairing  engines,  erecting  them  on  board  ships,  attending 
steam  trials,  &c.  Young  men  who  have  passed  through  this  practical 
training  then  go  to  sea  as  junior  engineers,  gain  experience,  pass 
qualifying  Board  of  Trade  examinations,  obtain  certificates,  and 
gradually  rise  to  the  highest  positions.  Practical  training  is  carried 
further  and  scientific  training  not  so  far  as  for  the  naval  engineer. 
As  the  standard  of  education  has  been  raised  for  naval  engineers  so 
the  numbers  of  such  officers  borne  in  war-ships  have  been  diminished, 
and  they  have  been  supplemented  by  a  class  known  as  '  engine-room 
artificers ' — men  whose  education  and  training  correspond  closely 
to  those  of  engineers  in  the  mercantile  marine.  Upon  these  artificers 
increased  responsibility  for  watch-keeping  and  other  duties  has  been 
placed  as  experience  of  their  capability  has  been  gained ;  higher 
rank  has  been  given  to  a  considerable  number  of  them.  In  a  first-class 
battleship  with  propelling  machines  developing  18,000  horse -power 
and  with  a  great  number  of  auxiliary  engines,  there  may  be  five 
engineer  officers  only,  the  artificers  being  much  more  numerous.  In 
a  first-class  cruiser  of  30,000  horse-power  there  may  be-  only  five  or 
six  engineer  officers.  The  officers,  of  course,  accept  primary  responsi- 
bility, and  the  artificers  work  under  their  orders  ;  but  officers  and 
artificers  alike  possess  thorough  practical  training. 

That  the  system  described  has  worked  satisfactorily  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  engineers  of  the  Royal  Navy  have  proved 
themselves  capable  of  meeting  the  extraordinary  demands  made  upon 
them  in  recent  years  by  the  adoption  of  higher  steam-pressures, 
the  introduction  of  new  types  of  machinery,  the  use  of  water-tube 
boilers  and  other  great  advances.  Their  difficulties  have  been 
increased  by  the  increase  in  speeds  and  engine  powers  of  warships. 
For  instance  a  cruiser  capable  of  steaming  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  knots  and  developing  30,000  horse-power  may  ordinarily  cruise 
at  ten  or  twelve  knots,  and  develop  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
power.  Yet  she  must  be  kept  efficient  and  ready  for  maximum 
performance.  The  swift  passenger  steamer  of  equal  power  works 
at  full  speed  from  port  to  port,  and  in  this  sense  her  conditions  are 
less  trying  to  the  engine-room  staff,  because  they  are  uniform.  In 
each  class  the  great  development  of  auxiliary  machinery  adds  to 
responsibility  and  difficulty ;  but  in  both  war  and  mercantile  fleets 
men  have  been  found  who  have  risen  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them.  The  abandonment  of  a  method  of  training  which  has  produced 
such  excellent  results  obviously  should  only  be  accepted  for  strong 
reasons  and  with  an  assurance  that  the  alternative  system  proposed 
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will  provide  equally  well  for  the  working  and  maintenance  of  the 
machinery  upon  which  the  efficiency  of  ships  absolutely  depends. 

Lord  Selborne  in  his  Memorandum  stated  that  when  naval  cadets 
had  qualified  as  sub-lieutenants  and  were  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
of  age,  those  assigned  to  the  engineer  branch  would  be  sent  to  the 
Keyham  College  for  a  professional  course  of  training,  before  going 
to  sea  as  engineer  officers.  He  added  :  '  It  is  proposed  to  make  the 
division  into  the  various  branches  definite  and  final ;  every  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  provide  those  who  enter  the  engineer  branch  with 
opportunities  equal  to  those  of  the  executive  branch.'  Additional 
pay  was  promised  to  the  engineers.  No  one  who  read  the  memorandum 
could  have  had  the  least  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty 
in  December  1902  ;  clearly  it  was  intended  that  engineers  should 
specialise  permanently,  receive  a  training  at  Keyham  College,  and 
cease  to  be  eligible  for  the  highest  commands  in  the  fleet,  although 
they  might  attain  relative  flag-rank.  This  course  was  intelligible  and 
consistent ;  it  rested  on  experience  as  to  the  best  method  of  training 
engineer  officers  who  were  to  be  responsible  for  the  management  of 
machinery  in  H.M.'s  ships.  The  parents  of  all  cadets  had  to  under- 
take that  their  boys  might  be  assigned  to  any  branch  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Admiralty. 

Osborne  College  was  opened  in  September  1903  ;  the  cadets  entered 
were  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age.  In  November  1905, 
after  two  years'  work  there,  Lord  Cawdor  said  in  his  statement  that, 
as  the  result  of  carefully  watching  the  progress  of  these  small  boys, 
'  the  Board  felt  that  the  experience  gained  warranted  them  in  institut- 
ing a  detailed  inquiry  into  the  probable  future  development  of  the 
new  officer '  ;  and  he  had  appointed  a  Committee  for  the  purpose. 
The  public  now  has  access  to  the  reference  to  the  Committee, 
the  evidence  taken,  and  its  Report.  Limiting  consideration  to 
engineering  training,  the  important  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Committee,  and  approved  by  Lord  Cawdor  and  his  colleagues,  are  as 
follow :  Under  the  new  system  of  education  one  class  of  officer  can 
perform  engineering  and  executive  duties  ;  specialisation  in  engineering 
duties  need  not  be  permanent :  in  future,  the  principal  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  the  machinery  of  H.M.'s  ships  may  be 
entrusted  with  confidence  to  officers  who  will  take  these  duties  as 
an  incident  in  their  career — just  as  executive  officers  now  take  gunnery, 
torpedo,  or  navigating  duties — and  will  be  eligible  thereafter  to  resume 
executive  duties  and  to  rise  to  the  highest  commands.  These  con- 
clusions contradict  Lord  Selborne's  memorandum,  and  involve  a 
departure  from  the  method  of  training  naval  engineers  which  has 
proved  successful  in  the  Royal  Navy  hitherto  ;  they  are  also  opposed 
to  experience  and  opinion  in  the  mercantile  marine.  After  a  careful 
study  of  the  Report  and  evidence  no  sufficient  reason  for  such  a 
change  can  be  found;  several  witnesses  whose  opinions  carry  weight 
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were  opposed  to  the  new  system ;  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  and 
number  of  the  witnesses  called  in  regard  to  engineering  training 
were  singularly  limited ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  was 
not  such  as  to  make  its  conclusions  representative  of  the  opinions  of 
the  naval  service  and  the  engineering  profession. 

A  considerable  number  of  subjects,  each  of  first-rate  importance 
and  demanding  careful  investigation,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  ; 
such  as  the  nature  and  period  of  specialisation  required  in  engineering, 
gunnery,  torpedo-work  and  navigation ;  the  officering  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Corps ;  the  mode  of  recruiting  the  Royal  Corps  of  Naval 
Constructors.  Appointed  in  July  1905,  it  presented  an  elaborate 
and  argumentative  Report  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  made  definite 
recommendations  on  each  subject.  Six  weeks  sufficed  for  this  remark- 
able performance,  and  in  this  respect  the  record  of  the  Committee  is 
unique.  Haste  such  as  this  requires  explanation ;  it  does  not  tend 
to  increase  confidence  in  the  views  propounded.  Lord  Tweedmouth 
in  a  Prefatory  Statement  (dated  5th  May)  to  the  published  Reports, 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  question  of  permanent  or  temporary 
specialisation  that  '  no  definite  action  to  carry  the  decision  [of  Lord 
Cawdor's  Board]  into  effect  '  will  be  needed  for  many  years.'  The 
first  Osborne  cadets  will  have  to  be  specialised  about  the  year  1913. 
Yet  the  Committee  proceeded  as  if  a  decision  was  urgently  needed, 
called  few  witnesses,  did  not  find  unanimity  of  opinion  amongst 
these  few,  and  reported  on  lines  which  were  practically  laid  down 
before  evidence  was  taken. 

The  new  scheme  of  training  cadets  now  takes  boys  of  thirteen 
years  and  gives  them  two  years  at  Osborne,  two  years  at  Dartmouth, 
and  six  to  eight  months  in  a  training  cruiser.  In  this  period  of  about 
four  and  a  half  years  Dr.  Ewing  states  that  the  boys  are  '  to  receive 
a  broad  and  liberal  education  in  the  subjects  of  a  modern  side  at  a 
public  school  along  with  a  much  greater  amount  of  practical  science 
and  engineering  than  any  public  school  could  give.'  The  curriculum 
is  to  include  also  a  certain  amount  of  teaching  in  seamanship  and 
navigation.  On  board  the  training  cruiser  the  boys  are  to  continue 
their  studies  in  certain  selected  subjects,  and  especially  in  navigation, 
seamanship,  and  steam  engineering.  At  the  age  of  about  seventeen 
and  a  half  years  (when  they  go  to  sea  as  midshipmen)  their  education 
is  to  be  so  far  advanced  that  they  are  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
acquiring  knowledge  of  professional  subjects  under  the  supervision 
of  a  lieutenant.  Naval  instructors  are  to  be  dispensed  with  and 
scholastic  studies  such  as  are  now  undertaken  by  midshipmen  of 
about  the  same  age  in  seagoing  ships  are  not  to  be  continued.  Accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  the  Fimes  who  claims  to  have  obtained  authoritative 
information  :  when  the  cadets  leave  Dartmouth  at  least  '  50  per  cent, 
will  have  mastered  the  elements  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus ;  all  will  have  done  a  fair  amount  of  analytical  geometry, 
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trigonometry,  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  of  course  algebra  will 
be  well  taught.'  Further  they  are  to  have  attained  such  a  know- 
ledge of  engineering  workshop  practice  that  they  will  require  no 
further  manual  instruction,  even  if  they  specialise  in  engineering  at 
a  later  date  ;  they  are  to  have  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  theory 
of  the  steam  engine  and  other  engines ;  and  will  have  listened  to 
lectures  on  many  subjects.  Seamanship  and  navigation  have  also 
to  be  acquired  to  a  certain  extent.  All  this  is  to  be  done  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years.  When  the  standard  of  proposed  attainment  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  actual  attainment  by  boys  of  the  same  age  in 
preparatory  and  public  schools  or  by  cadets  hitherto  trained  in  the 
Britannia,  the  scheme  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  ambitious  as  well 
as  difficult  of  realisation. 

No  doubt  the  appliances  and  teaching  staffs  of  the  two  colleges 
are  admirable  and  well  organised.  They  should  be  so  when  the 
current  Navy  Estimates  show  a  total  expenditure  on  the  new  colleges 
of  106,0002. ,  for  the  instruction  of  about  800  boys  at  Osborne  and 
Dartmouth.  One  half  of  this  amount  will  be  met  by  fees  paid  by 
parents  and  guardians ;  but  the  estimated  expenditure  mentioned 
takes  no  account  of  capital  expenditure  on  the  buildings  and  vessels 
attached  to  the  colleges  or  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  The  total 
number  of  the  naval  and  civilian  staffs  at  the  two  colleges  exceeds 
400,  exclusive  of  nurses,  servants,  gardeners,  &c.  Everything  has  been 
done  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  nothing  omitted  which  would  tend  to 
ensure  success  in  working  out  the  scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
the  most  efficient  teaching  has  its  Limit  of  accomplishment  fixed  by 
the  receptive  power  of  the  pupils,  and  the  cadets  are  after  all  ordinary 
boys  and  not  '  Admirable  Crichtons.'  Their  training  should  aim 
primarily  at  producing  efficient  officers,  physically  and  mentally 
fit  for  the  heavy  duties  that  will  have  to  be  undertaken.  Up  to 
date  it  is  said  that  good  health  and  tone  have  been  maintained,  but 
the  strain  must  be  heavy  if  the  programme  is  carried  out,  and  its  full 
effects  have  not  been  demonstrated  as  yet. 

As  to  the  engineering  training  of  the  cadets,  it  need  only  be 
remarked  that  it  is  to  be  practically  completed  so  far  as  workshop 
and  laboratory  work  is  concerned  when  the  boys  are  at  the  age  which 
the  Engineering  Committee  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
recommend  as  the  minimum  age  at  which  such  training  should  be 
begun.  Further,  the  workshop  training  is  not  that  of  an  actual 
engineering  workshop,  and  boys  of  the  age  of  the  cadets  cannot  be 
expected  to  equal  in  capacity  boys  who  are  much  older.  The  time 
spent  on  engineering  instruction  is  said  to  be  nine  and  a  half  to  ten 
hours  a  week.  Vacations  occupy  thirteen  weeks  in  the  year.  In 
the  four  years,  therefore,  a  cadet  gives  about  1,500  hours  to  work- 
shops, lectures  and  laboratory  work ;  which  is  about  the  time  that 
a  boy  keeping  the  regular  hours  of  an  engineering  factory  would  give 
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in  twenty-nine  or  thirty  weeks.  All  these  conditions  illustrate  the 
departures  of  the  new  scheme  of  naval  training  from  the  system  which 
experienced  engineers  recommend. 

Mr.  Kobertson  (Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty),  when  this 
matter  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  report  of  the  Engineering  Committee  dealt  with  '  a  scheme 
for  the  training  of  youths  whose  after  career  and  employment  would 
be  essentially  different  from  the  career  and  duties  of  a  naval  officer.' 
This  is  true,  no  doubt,  if  the  naval  officer  is  to  perform  what  have 
hitherto  been  termed  '  executive  '  duties  ;  but  if  the  naval  officer  is  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  working  and  management  of  powerful  machinery, 
or  to  be  a  skilled  engineer,  then  the  distinction  made  by  Mr.  Kobertson 
does  not  apply.  In  brief,  the  Admiralty  scheme  of  training,  while  it 
may  be  of  service  to  young  officers  in  subsequent  performance  of 
executive  duties,  and  as  gunners  and  torpedoists,  in  the  judgment  of 
British  civil  engineers  would  not  produce  skilled  and  competent 
engineers,  fully  equipped  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 

It  is  not  overlooked  that  the  Admiralty  scheme  provides  that 
midshipmen  during  their  three  years'  sea-service  shall  spend  a  consider- 
able time  (roughly  about  one-third)  in  the  engine  departments  of 
the  ships,  and  this  experience  will  be  valuable.  But  it  cannot  take 
the  place  of  thorough  practical  training,  which  has  been  shown  by 
experience  to  be  the  basis  of  all  successful  engineering  work. 

One  engineering  witness  of  great  ability  and  considerable  experi- 
ence put  the  case  concisely  before  Admiral  Douglas'  Committee,  when 
he  suggested  that  midshipmen  about  seventeen  years  old  might  be 
taken  and  properly  trained  as  engineers ;  but  he  added,  '  I  do  not 
think  a  jack-of -all-trades  is  any  good ;  if  he  is  an  engineer,  he  must 
be  an  engineer.'  Admiral  Douglas  and  his  colleagues  consider  (and 
Lord  Cawdor's  Board  agreed  with  them)  that  the  necessarily  limited 
engineering  training  given  to  cadets  and  midshipmen  at  the  colleges 
and  afloat  may  be  suspended  for  two  years — from  the  age  of  twenty 
and  a  half  to  twenty-two  and  a  half  years — while  they  are  acting 
sub-lieutenants  and  lieutenants.  A  lieutenant  who  specialises  in 
engineering  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  years  would  undergo 
a  course  of  instruction  extending  over  a  year,  to  include  '  practical 
and  observational  work  at  a  dockyard  and  also  theoretical  work  and 
laboratory  practice  in  testing  and  experimenting.'  Drawing  office 
work,  engine  design  of  details,  mathematics  applicable  to  engineering 
problems,  applied  mechanics,  heat  and  steam,  physical  science, 
metallurgy,  strength  of  materials,  testing  of  materials,  &c.,  are  all  to 
be  made  subjects  of  study  and  instruction  during  this  brief  period.  It 
would  obviously  be  a  very  '  full '  year  if  this  programme  were  carried 
out ;  but  at  its  termination  it  is  considered  by  Admiral  Douglas's 
Committee,  and  has  been  affirmed  in  Lord  Cawdor's  statement, 
that  officers  would  be  qualified  for  appointment  as  junior  engineers  and 
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'  be  able  to  undertake  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  engineer  officer 
afloat.'  From  this  conclusion  experienced  engineers  dissent,  and  the 
columns  of  technical  journals  and  proceedings  of  engineering  societies 
testify  to  the  fact  that  this  feeling  is  general  in  the  profession. 

It  is  provided  in  the  Admiralty  scheme  that  officers  assigned  to  the 
duty  of  supervising  the  designs  and  construction  of  machinery,  or 
holding  principal  engineering  appointments  in  the  royal  dockyards, 
shall  have  a  further  course  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
engineering  science  and  practice  extending  over  two  additional  years. 
This  recommendation  is  in  practical  agreement  with  the  views  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  so  far  as  scientific 
training  is  concerned ;  but  the  practical  training  does  not  approach 
the  standard  suggested  by  that  Committee.  Nor  does  there  seem 
any  sufficient  reason  why  all  these  higher  engineering  appointments 
in  the  Admiralty  service  should  be  filled  by  specially  trained  executive 
officers  of  the  general  service  as  is  recommended  by  Admiral  Douglas 
and  his  colleagues.  It  would  probably  be  advantageous  to  revert  to 
earlier  practice  and  to  draw  upon  the  marine  engineering  profession 
outside  the  Admiralty  service  as  another  source  of  supply. 

Finally  it  may  be  remarked  that  experience  in  the  United  States 
Navy  seems  to  be  adverse  to  the  prospects  of  success  of  the  new 
Admiralty  scheme  for  naval  engineering.  The  last  report  of  the 
engineer-in-chief  of  that  Navy  is  well  worth  study.  He  describes 
how  the  distinction  between  executive  and  engineer  officers  was 
abolished  about  six  years  ago,  and  the  engineers  merged  in  the  '  line.' 
In  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  the  system  of  common  entry 
and  common  training  for  all  officers  (including  engineers)  had  long 
prevailed.  All  midshipmen  during  their  course  at  the  Academy 
received  good  engineering  instruction,  and  the  appliances  were  excel- 
lent. Specialisation  in  engineering  took  place  at  graduation  and 
further  training  followed.  When  the  distinction  between  engineers 
and  executive  officers  was  abolished  the  younger  engineers  were  given 
two  years  to  qualify  for  executive  duties,  and  did  so  successfully. 
Their  contemporaries  who  had  been  assigned  to  executive  duties 
were  expected  to  qualify  for  engine-room  work  as  junior  engineers. 
But  Admiral  Rae  says  that  as  a  body,  they  have  done  little  in  that 
direction,  and  consequently  as  the  older  race  of  engineer  officers 
retired  difficulties  have  arisen,  and  the  '  situation  is  becoming  alarm- 
ing.' He  adds  :  c  Line  officers  can  become  good  engineers,  but  they 
must  have  experience  to  become  so,  and  that  experience  must  be 
acquired  in  subordinate  positions.'  The  conditions  in  the  United 
States  Navy  differ  from  those  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  many  respects. 
The  age  of  entry  is  considerably  higher.  Their  executive  officers 
are  not  specialised  in  gunnery,  torpedoes  and  navigation  as  are  our 
officers.  Still  the  prominent  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  executive  officers 
who  had  received  good  ^engineering  instruction  as  youths  at  the 
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Naval  Academy  have  not,  as  a  body,  shown  readiness  or  aptitude 
in  assuming  engineering  duties.  Admiral  Rae  recommends  that 
4  all  the  younger  officers  shall  be  given  engineering  duty,  and  made 
to  realise  their  responsibility ; '  but  he  repeats  that  '  duty  must  be 
at  first  in  a  subordinate  capacity.'  In  other  words,  engineering 
has  to  be  made  a  speciality  in  practice  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory. 

The  foregoing  statements  indicate  that  the  situation  created  by 
Lord  Cawdor's  departure  from  Lord  Selborne's  declared  intention 
to  specialise  officers  permanently  for  engineering  duties  is  open  to 
serious  question.  The  reports  just  published  show  that  the  inquiry 
on  which  the  change  was  based  was  not  exhaustive,  and  did  not 
include  such  a  body  of  representative  evidence  and  opinion  as  should 
have  been  collected  before  a  radical  change  was  made.  No  doubt 
the  members  of  the  Committee  were  convinced  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  change  and  the  Admiralty  has  approved  it. 
Their  Report  does  not  furnish  conclusive  proof  of  its  wisdom,  and 
their  recommendations  are  dissented  from  by  many  naval  officers 
of  authority,  and  by  the  engineering  profession.  They  include  also 
changes,  which  cannot  now  be  discussed,  in  the  watch-keeping  staffs 
in  the  engine-rooms  of  H.M.'s  ships.  These  changes  will  displace 
from  watch-keeping  the  engine-room  artificers  whose  past  work 
has  demonstrated  their  capability  and  introduce  a  new  class  having 
no  pretension  to  be  skilled  mechanics.  This  is  a  serious,  matter,  and 
will  become  more  serious  if  the  supervising  engineer  officers  of  the 
future  are  not  given  thoroughly  practical  training. 

Lord  Tweedmouth  concludes  his  Prefatory  Statement  in  these 
words  :  '  There  is  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  continuity  of 
policy  in  regard  to  the  education  and  training  of  naval  officers  as 
now  established.'  Continuity  of  policy  is  good,  if  the  policy  is  good. 
If  not,  it  should  be  changed. 

W.  H.  WHITE. 
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SUNDAY    SCHOOLS 


CIRCUMSTANCES  to  which  I  need  not  refer  have  brought  to  my  notice 
the  need  and  value  of  Sunday  schools.  It  has  been  necessary  that  I 
should  consider,  with  some  care,  the  reason  for  the  existence  of /a 
Sunday  school  in  my  parish,  as  well  as  throughout  the  country.  The 
result  of  my  reflections  has  led  me  to  conclusions  different  from  those 
usually  held,  and  I  venture  to  write  this  article,  as  the  matter  is  of 
no  little  importance  at  the  present  time.  His  Majesty's  Government 
is  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  passing  an  Education  Bill  that  will 
enable  it  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  which  the  Liberal  party  say 
are  serious.  The  Sunday  school  is  very  generally  considered  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  I  would 
plead  for  a  little  consideration  before  this  is  accepted  as  an  incon- 
trovertible argument. 

The  history  of  Sunday  schools  in  this  country  is  comparatively 
easy  to  trace.  When  the  value  to  the  poor  of  education  began  to  be 
appreciated  in  England,  it  was  chiefly  associated  with  religion.  Not 
unnaturally,  too,  there  were  many  who  thought  it  was  of  more  value 
that  children  should  be  taught  religious  than  secular  subjects,  and 
that  instruction  on  Sunday  might  lead  to  truer  worship  and  a  greater 
regard  for  that  day.  The  Nonconformists,  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Puritans,  were  pioneers  in  this  Sunday-school  movement.  The  Church 
soon  followed  in  the  wake,  with  the  result  that  there  is  hardly  a  parish 
in  England  which  ha*  not  got  .ts  Sunday  school ;  most  parishes  have 
more  than  one,  large  parishes  several.  Each  religious  body  con- 
siders its  organisation  to  be  not  even  elementary  unless  a  Sunday 
school  has  been  formed ;  and  teachers  are  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
society,  especially  from  the  lower  middle  class.  While  buildings  have 
been  erected,  teachers  instructed,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  a 
Sunday  school  developed,  week-day  education  has  been  brought^to 
a  higher  pitch  of  what  is  believed  to  be  efficiency  than  ever.  The 
two  systems  have  gone  on  side  by  side.  Religious  instruction  is 
given  in  nearly  all  elementary  schools  and  in  many  secondary  schools, 
but  it  is  the  children  who  go  to  elementary  schools  that,  as  a  rule, 
attend  the  Sunday  school.  And  now  that  elementary  education  has 
reached  an  interesting  stage  of  development,  the  cry  goes  up  :  *  Bear 
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in  mind  that  elementary  schools  are  not  the  only  ones  in  the  country  ; 
use  Sunday  schools  to  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty  to  which  your 
religious  differences  have  brought  you.' 

Now,  I  write  as  one  who  considers  that  a  knowledge  and  practice 
of  religion  is  as  much  a  necessity  for  national  life  as  a  knowledge  and 
practice  of,  say,  arithmetic  and  drawing ;  and  that,  as  the  State  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  instruction  of  children  in  these  latter  subjects, 
so  should  it  continue  its  responsibility  for  instruction  in  the  former 
subjects.  It  is  no  sign  of  wise  or  liberal  statesmanship  to  say, 
*  the  religious  and  theological  differences  that  exist  in  the  country 
make  it  difficult  or  inconvenient  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
State  schools.'  The  difficulty  and  inconvenience  exist  without  doubt, 
but  it  is  not  for  those  who  pose  as  our  rulers  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
and  say,  '  We  wash  our  hands  of  the  matter,  and  leave  it  to  voluntary 
agencies  to  supply  a  vital  part  of  national  education.' 

In  the  consideration  of  every  problem  we  must  have  a  standard  unit 
of  value.  And  the  unit  of  education  we  may  take  to  be  that  presented 
by  the  State  for  elementary  education.  The  unit,  then,  is  about 
five  hours  a  day  for  at  least  two  hundred  days  in  the  year,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  a  thousand  hours  a  year.  In  this  time  it  ought  to  be  quite 
possible  to  teach  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  average  child,  from  the 
age  of  five  to  fourteen,  to  know.  And  for  a  child,  in  addition  to  this. 
to  be  sent  to  a  Sunday  school  is  waste  of  force.  We  talk,  glibly  enough 
about  conservation  of  energy,  but  when  we  look  round  and  see  the 
vast  amount  of  overlapping  in  educational,  religious,  and  philan- 
thropic work,  we  realise  what  a  small  value  is  placed  upon  our  words. 

As  many  persons  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  grant  that  our 
educational  needs  should  be  met  by  instruction  on  week  days  alone, 
and  that  to  teach  in  Sunday  school  is  a  work  of  supererogation,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  Sunday  school  as  at 
present  carried  on. 

First,  as  to  the  Building  :  this  may,  or  may  not  be  good,  sanitary, 
well  lighted,  well  ventilated.  The  buildings  are  as  a  rule  fairly  good. 
But  if  those  buildings  now  used  for  elementary  education  should  be 
taken  by  the  State,  and  refused  for  the  purpose  of  dogmatic  teaching 
on  Sunday,  any  hole  or  corner  would  in  many  parishes,  especially 
country  parishes,  have  to  be  used  as  Sunday  schools  by  the  Church 
of  England.  Even  now,  children  are  to  be  found  in  places  which  a 
sanitary  inspector  would  condemn ;  and  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  or 
typhoid  has  before  now  been  traced  to  an  insanitary  Sunday  school. 

Next,  as  to  Teachers  :  these,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  are 
of  very  little  use.  A  Sunday-school  teacher  generally  offers  herself, 
and  as  a  rule  the  teacher  is  a  '  she,'  not  because  she  possesses  the  gift 
of  teaching,  but  because,  moved  by  the  spirit  of  religion  to  offer 
herself  for  some  pious  or  charitable  work,  she  is  told  by  her  clergyman 
or  minister  that  a  class  is  vacant  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  that  she 
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will  do  good  work  if  she  becomes  responsible  for  its  instruction. 
Experts  in  education,  who  watch  the  faces  of  a  class  in  the  elementary 
school  as  an  experienced  teacher  instructs  the  children,  are  aghast  as 
they  see  the  bored,  listless  look  on  the  faces  of  these  same  children 
trying  to  sit  still  and  '  be  good '  in  the  Sunday  school.  The  children 
know  well  enough  that  they  are  learning  nothing.  They  want  to  be 
good.  Human  nature,  though,  is  bound  to  triumph  even  in  a  Sunday 
school.  Often  and  often  the  onlooker  sees  a  teacher,  in  despair  as 
she  thinks,  but  happily  as  he  thinks,  turn  to  read  some  fairy  tale,  or 
an  allegory,  or  possibly  to  talk  about  the  coming  wedding  which  is, 
for  the  moment,  the  excitement  of  the  parish. 

But  what  all  this  time  has  the  real  teacher  been  doing,  if  such  a 
one  be  found  in  the  school  ?  She  can  teach,  she  wants  to  teach  ; 
the  class  can  learn  from  her,  and  so  want  to  learn.  But  it  is  hopeless 
with  such  a  shuffling  of  feet,  and  '  Maggie  Jones,  be  quiet,'  '  Thomas 
Smith,  sit  still,'  going  on  all  round.  Teachers'  meetings  may  be 
arranged,  skeleton  lessons  drawn  out,  even  model  lessons  given.  Of 
what  value,  though,  can  these  be  unless  the  teachers  themselves  are 
able  to  use  the  materials  or  models  supplied  ?  The  clergy  and  ministers 
cannot  do  much.  They  need  their  energies  for  the  church  and  chapel. 
Indeed,  many  an  empty  seat  bears  silent  witness  to  the  overwrought 
state  of  the  preacher. 

1  Sunday  schools  are  necessary  for  the  religious  life  of  the  nation,' 
you  say.  This  is  doubtful.  Sunday  is  a  day  that  seems  to  have 
been  ordained  for  worship  and  rest,  not  for  instruction.  And  if  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  energy  now  put  into  Sunday  schools  were  put 
into  the  organisation  of  children's  services,  there  would  probably  be 
a  wider  and  more  satisfactory  appreciation  of  worship  than  is  now 
the  case.  We  have,  through  our  system  of  compulsory  education, 
made  the  proletariat  consider  they  have  no  responsibility  for  their 
children  during  many  hours  of  the  day,  and  quite  three-fourths  of  the 
children  present  in  every  Sunday  school  are  there  because  the  parents 
do  not  want  them  at  home ;  while,  if  the  Sunday  school  were  to  go 
the  way  of  all  human  institutions,  it  would  come  home  to  parents 
that  while  it  might  be  well  that  their  children  should  be  away  from 
them  in  the  elementary  schools  during  week  days,  yet  this  did  not 
absolve  them  from  the  responsibility  of  bringing  up  those  children  in 
the  fear  of  God.  The  sight  of  a  father  or  mother  sitting  by  the  side 
of  their  children  in  the  pew  at  church  or  chapel  has  become  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  the  Sunday-school  system  is  partly  responsible. 

I  may  not  have  carried  my  reader  with  me  when  I  urged  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  article  that  the  business  of  the  State  was  to  instruct 
the  children  in  religious  as  in  other  subjects.  Bu"  if  he  felt  that  1 
was  wrong,  that  the  State  was  to  take  cognisance  of  secular  subjects 
alone,  and  that  religion  was  to  be  left  to  the  Sunday  school,  I  have 
written  enough,  I  hope,  to  show  him  that  Sunday  schools,  as  at 
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present  organised,  are  far  from  being  efficient  enough  to  do  the  work 
that  he  would  throw  upon  them. 

I  have  not  exaggerated  the  condition  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Sunday 
schools  in  England ;  and  I  might,  without  creating  a  false  picture, 
have  put  in  more  shadows  than  I  did.  It  is  of  no  use,  when  we  talk 
of  reconstructing  our  educational  methods,  to  imagine  a  condition  of 
things  that  does  not  exist.  We  must,  before  we  give  our  machinery 
more  work  to  do,  look  it  carefully  over  ;  see  whether  we  have  enough 
power,  whether  the  various  parts  are  in  good  working  order,  whether 
the  goods  turned  out  under  the  existing  circumstances  are  of  a  suffi- 
ciently high  class  to  warrant  an  increase  of  output.  No  one  who  is  a 
teacher  in,  or  a  superintendent  of,  a  Sunday  school — unless  it  be  one 
of  a  peculiarly  high  order — can  look  with  complacency  on  the  idea  of 
transferring  the  whole  or  part  of  religious  instruction  from  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  Sunday  school.  We  must  look  facts  in  the  face. 
The  neglect  of  this  is  too  common ;  it  has  brought  more  than  one 
trouble  on  the  national  life  of  England,  and  will  affect  the  religious 
life,  too,  if  we  are  not  careful. 

E.  H.  RYCROFT. 
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SECULAR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  INTEREST 
OF  RELIGIOUS    TRUTH 


I  THINK  it  may  be  fairly  said  of  the  Education  Bill  now  before  the 
country  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  measure  for  the  education  of  the 
children  as  a  plan  for  taking  away  from  the  Church  of  England  that 
supremacy  in  the  schools  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  bestowing 
it  upon  the  Nonconformists.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  the 
Dissenters  have  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  they  have  lost  no  time 
in  using  their  power.  A  Radical  Government  that  owes  its  existence 
to  the  Nonconformist  vote  stands  waiting  to  do  its  masters'  bidding, 
and  a  subservient  Minister,  claiming  to  be  one  of  themselves,  a  Dis- 
senter born  and  bred,  propounds  a  scheme  in  which,  as  he  gleefully 
points  out,  the  Church  of  England,  their  common  enemy,  '  is  bound 
to  suffer.'  When  Mr.  Balfour,  in  1902  and  1903,  put  Voluntary  schools 
on  the  rates,  he  not  only  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  State  by 
securing  healthier  school  buildings  and  more  efficient  education  for 
the  children  attending  these  schools,  but  also,  indirectly,  conferred 
enormous  benefit  on  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Free  Fooding  and  Liberal  Churchmen  who  helped  to  vote  Messrs. 
Lloyd-George,  Birrell  and  Co.  into  office  are  satisfied  with  the  reward 
which  they  are  now  reaping  for  their  treachery  and  ingratitude. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  the  Liberals  themselves  that 
they  have  missed  a  great  opportunity.  With  the  educational  position 
as  they  found  it  on  entering  office,  they  might  easily  have  placed  to 
their  credit  on  the  Statute  Book  a  measure  which  would  have  con- 
ferred on  them  the  reputation  of  being  sincere  social  and  educational 
reformers,  and,  in  that  way,  strengthened  their  position  in  the  country 
as  a  political  party.  For  what  was  that  educational  position  ?  A 
measure  had  been  passed  by  their  political  opponents,  a  measure 
which  was  admittedly  imperfect  and  tentative,  and  which  had  brought 
to  pass,  or  had  been  made  the  pretext  for  bringing  to  pass,  a  state  of 
affairs  but  little  short  of  anarchy.  That  measure  had  one  great 
merit ;  it  had  also  one  defect.  The  merit  I  have  already  alluded  to— 
the  placing  of  the  Voluntary  schools  on  the  rates ;  the  defect  was  the 
granting  to  the  Church  a  majority — four  out  of  six — in  the  body 
managing  Church  schools. 
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Until  1902  the  Voluntary  schools  languished  for  lack  of  funds. 
In  spite  of  the  children's  school  pence  and  many  generous  contribu- 
tions from  Churchmen,  it  was  found  impossible  to  give  the  children 
the  education  they  required.  The  teaching  staff  was  inferior  to  that 
in  Board  schools  in  consequence  of  the  lower  scale  of  remuneration, 
books  and  other  educational  implements  were  fewer  and  of  lower 
quality,  and  the  school  buildings  were  not  only  much  inferior  to  Board 
schools,  but  were,  in  many  cases,  dangerously  insanitary.  So  great 
was  the  last-named  evil  that,  in  London  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  cost  several  millions  sterling  to  bring  the  Voluntary  schools  up 
to  the  minimum  of  safety  to  the  health  of  the  children,  and  many  of 
them  have  had  to  be  actually  closed  by  the  new  education  authority, 
the  London  County  Council,  as  positively  dangerous  and  past  repair. 
By  his  Acts  of  1902-3  Mr.  Balfour  came  to  the  rescue  of  these  schools, 
placing  them  on  the  rates  on  an  equality  with  the  Board  schools,  and  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that,  whatever  changes  may  be  made 
on  other  points,  this  step  will  never  be  reversed  by  any  Government 
or  any  political  party.  Mr.  Balfour,  if  we  may  believe  his  enemies, 
has  done  many  wicked  and  foolish  things  in  his  lifetime.  But  when 
we  reflect  that,  in  a  few  years'  time,  there  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  English  men  and  women  better  educated  and  in  better  health  than 
they  would  have  been  but  for  his  work,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that,  in  the  hackneyed  phrase,  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  country. 

But  Mr.  Balfour's  Act  had,  as  I  have  already  stated,  one  defect,  a 
defect  which,  although  comparatively  trivial  in  itself,  furnished  his 
opponents  with  a  pretext  for  resisting  the  law.  By  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  managing  body  of 
the  Voluntary  schools — a  decision  possibly  quite  defensible  on  its 
merits— he  committed  a  tactical  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  Nonconformists  professed  to  discern  a  gross  injustice  in  being 
compelled  to  support  schools  that  they  did  not  control,  and,  by  openly 
defying  the  law,  they  brought  the  Act  into  disrepute  and  obstructed 
its  administration. 

That  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Birrell  and  his  friends 
attained  office,  a  condition  obviously  highly  favourable  to  successful 
treatment.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  retain  the  valuable  pro- 
visions of  Mr.  Balfour's  Act  and  alter  those  that  were  objected  to. 
A  simple  proposal  to  vary  the  majority  on  the  managing  body  of  the 
Voluntary  schools,  giving  the  Church  two,  instead  of  four,  out  of  the 
six,  would  have  sufficed.  It  would  have  satisfied  nine-tenths  of  the 
Nonconformists  themselves,  and,  although  the  Church's  spokesmen 
might  have  protested  at  first,  even  they  would  soon  have  acquiesced 
in  such  a  settlement.  But  the  political  leaders  of  Nonconformity 
lost  their  heads.  Flushed  by  their  extraordinary  success  at  the 
polls,  intoxicated  by  an  accession  of  authority  they  had  never  before 
experienced  and  never  expected  to  enjoy,  they  thought  the  time 
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had  come  when  they  could,  if  not  destroy  their  enemy,  at  least  cripple 
his  power  and  subject  him  to  humiliation.  That  this  benevolent 
design  seems  likely  to  be  frustrated  by  Parliament  and  the  nation 
does  not  detract  from,  but  rather  adds  to,  its  intrinsic  stupidity ; 
and,  whatever  happens  to  the  measure  in  the  division  lobbies  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  must  greatly  injure  the  Liberal  party  with  the 
country  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  another  direction  also,  another  opportunity  for  acquiring 
popularity  lay  waiting  to  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  physical 
condition  of  many  of  the  children  attending  our  schools  has,  in  recent 
years,  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  many  politicians  have 
put  forward  urgent  demands  for  action.  The  necessity  for  at  least 
partly  feeding  starving  children,  if  they  are  to  benefit  by  the  educa- 
tion provided  for  them,  has  been  vehemently  urged  and  widely  acknow- 
ledged, the  Labour  party — perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  State- 
making  the  demand  one  of  the  planks  in  its  platform.  Why  did  Mr. 
Birrell  not  put  a  clause  in  his  Bill  fulfilling  this  demand  ?  The  pro- 
posal would  have  passed  practically  unchallenged;  for,  although 
many  men,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  would  have  been  secretly 
hostile,  very  few  would  have  been  willing  to  face  the  personal  odium 
which  public  opposition  to  it  would  have  entailed.  The  money  could 
have  been  easily  found.  The  coal  tax  and  the  tea  duty — neither  so 
important  as  the  feeding  of  the  children — could  have  waited  for  a 
year  ;  and  if  still  more  money  was  required,  the  House  and  the  country 
would  have  readily  agreed  to  find  it.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Fanatical 
counsels  prevailed.  The  Nonconformist  Conscience  had  got  the 
upper  hand,  and  it  must  strike  its  enemy  now  while  the  power  to  do 
so  was  in  its  grasp,  lest  that  power  should  presently  slip  from  it  and 
never  return.  It  was  a  great  opportunity,  wilfully  thrown  away,  an 
opportunity  that  comes  to  a  party  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  Mr.  Birrell 
and  his  friends  will  doubtless  live  to  regret  bitterly  their  folly  in 
neglecting  it. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  strife  of  political  parties,  their  blunders  and 
their  failures,  that  this  article  is  concerned.  It  is  with  religious 
education  itself,  its  purpose,  its  results,  and  its  justification. 

The  battle  that  now  rages  between  Church  and  Chapel  over  Mr. 
Birrell's  so-called  Education  Bill  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and  no 
concern  for,  education.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  struggle  between  the  two 
opposing  forces  for  the  custody  of  the  children's  souls.  The  physical 
wants  of  the  child,  his  food,  his  health,  his  rational  studies,  his  pro- 
tection from  premature  or  excessive  employment — these  are  all  omitted 
and  forgotten  in  the  strife.  His  soul — or,  rather,  who  shall  have  the 
custody  of  it — is  the  one  and  only  question  at  issue.  For  this  action, 
this  concentration  of  attention  on  the  religious  issue,  the  contending 
sects  are  being  blamed  and  sneered  at  in  many  quarters.  But,  for 
my  own  part,  I  must  say  that,  while  I  should  certainly  have  wished 
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some  attention  given  to  the  children's  physical  necessities  above 
mentioned,  I  by  no  means  share  in  the  depreciation  of  the  spiritual 
issue,  or  regard  it  as  of  minor  importance.  The  health  and  comfort 
of  the  body,  the  health  and  enrichment  of  the  mind,  are  great  things  ; 
so  great  that  no  language  can  overstate  their  value.  That  is  quite 
true  ;  yet  there  is  a  question  which  was  asked  1,900  years  ago,  and 
which  has  not  yet  been  answered — What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 

But,  while  I  quite  agree  as  to  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
religious  question,  to  the  infinitely  greater  importance  of  anything 
affecting  the  soul  over  anything  affecting  the  body,  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  the  demands  and  pretensions  of  both  parties  in  this  con- 
troversy. It  is,  in  fact,  because  of  my  conviction  of  the  infinite 
importance  of  the  religious  question  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  claims 
of  both  of  these  religious  bodies. 

The  basic  position  of  these  parties,  the  one  assumption  common  to 
both,  is  that  the  parent  is  entitled  to  determine  what  and  which  shall 
be  the  religion  of  his  child.  But,  surely,  this  is  an  amazing  doctrine  ! 
Is  it  of  no  consequence  what,  or  which,  is  a  man's  religion  ?  Does 
it  really  not  matter  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  the  truth  in  religion, 
and  are  all  religions  equally  true  and  untrue  ?  If  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  truth  in  religion,  where,  in  which  religion,  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
It  can  be  in  only  one,  for  the  innumerable  religions  all  differ  from 
each  other,  otherwise  they  would  have  no  reason  for  their  existence. 
Is  it  desirable  to  find  out  which  of  the  religions  is  the  true  one  ?  And, 
if  so,  how  shall  we  set  about  the  task  of  finding  it  out  ? 

There  are  those — and  they  are  many  in  number  and  estimable  in 
character — who  deprecate  all  investigation  into  religious  matters. 
They  take  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  call  it  revealed  religion,  and 
declare  themselves  entirely  contented  therewith.  They  have  heard  of 
other  sacred  writings,  and  of  other  creeds  than  their  own,  but  they 
will  not  read  those  other  writings  nor  examine  the  claims  of  those 
other  creeds.  They  secretly  fear  that  such  investigations  might 
lead  to  the  unsettlement  or  weakening  of  their  present  faith,  and 
shrink  from  the  ordeal.  To  these  trembling  souls  I  would  recite  our 
Saviour's  parable  of  the  man  who  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth.  Their 
faculties  of  investigation  and  judgment  were  surely  given  to  them  by 
God  to  be  used,  not  to  be  let  He  dormant.  These  faculties  are  their 
talent,  and  if  they  do  not  use  them,  how  shall  they  escape  the  judg- 
ment ? 

In  our  strivings  after  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  religion  we  are 
encouraged  by  our  Saviour  Himself,  who  not  only  tells  us  that  He 
Himself  is  the  truth,  but  promises  us  that  we  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  that  the  truth  shall  make  us  free.  Surely  such  encouragement 
should  disperse  all  our  doubts  and  dissipate  all  our  apprehensions ! 
We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  abstain  from  investigation. 
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No  doubt  we  are  all  more  or  less  convinced  that  we  have  found 
the  one  true  religion,  but  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  our 
beliefs  are  only  beliefs,  not  knowledge,  and  that,  as  we  are  fallible 
beings,  our  beliefs  may  be  erroneous.  I  am  myself,  for  example,  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  it,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  doctrines  of 
that  Church  have  more  of  religious  truth  in  them  than  have  the  doc- 
trines of  any  other.  But  I  am  not  blind  to  the  possibility  that  I  may 
be  in  error,  and  that  there  may  be,  somewhere,  a  truer  creed  than 
mine.  This  is  not  treason  to  my  faith  or  Church  ;  it  is  only  a  rational 
recognition  of  fact. 

Does  it,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  a  man  shall  lose  his 
soul  through  believing  in  a  false  religion  or  in  none  ?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion that  no  man  can  answer.  When  one  thinks  of  the  number  of 
religions  in  the  world,  of  the  fact  that  only  one  of  them  can  be  the 
true  one,  and  of  the  many  millions  of  human  beings  who  must  have 
lived  and  died  without  the  possibility  of  ever  hearing  of  that  par- 
ticular religion,  human  nature  recoils  from  the  conclusion  that  these 
millions  are  suffering  eternal  torments  for  that  which  was  beyond 
their  control.  And  is  God  less  just  than  man  ?  That,  also,  is  incon- 
ceivable. What  then  ?  If  man  may,  with  impunity,  believe  wrongly 
or  not  at  all,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  necessity  for  troubling 
further  about  the  matter  ?  The  answer  to  that  is  that  ignorance  is 
only  forgivable  when  it  is  unavoidable.  When  it  is  avoidable, 
ignorance  itself,  apart  from  its  possible  results,  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
sins,  for  it  is  a  repression  of  God's  great  gift  to  man — intellect.  And, 
for  its  results,  whether  in  the  domain  of  religion  or  of  mere  worldly 
affairs,  the  wilfully  or  negligently  ignorant  man  is  surely  responsible. 
The  Hottentot  of  pre-missionary  days  could  not  be  blamed  for  not 
embracing  Christianity ;  but  the  present-day  inhabitant  of  these 
islands  cannot  be  held  blameless  if  he  wilfully  shuts  his  eyes  to  the 
Bible  and  other  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion.  If,  then,  we 
assume  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  *  the  truth  in  religion,'  but  that 
unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  truth  does  not  involve  damnation,  it 
still  remains  our  duty  to  try  to  find  out  what  that  truth  is  and  where 
it  is  to  be  found. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  our  search  we  are  confronted  by  two 
formidable  obstacles;  obstacles  so  formidable  as  to  make  our  task 
appear  impossible  of  achievement.  They  are  two  in  number,  but  one 
in  kind :  the  hostility  of  the  average  parent  and  of  all  religious  bodies. 
The  first- named  claims,  as  a  right  of  mere  parentage,  absolute  owner- 
ship of  the  child's  soul.  That  is  not  how  the  claim  is  formulated, 
but  that  is  what  it  comes  to.  The  claim  is  that  the  parent  shall  have 
the  power  to  decide  what  religion — and  what  religion  only — shall  be 
taught  to  the  child.  It  matters  not  how  ignorant  or  sinful  the  parent 
may  be  ;  his  right  to  mould  his  child's  soul  for  all  eternity  remains 
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unquestioned  and  complete.  He  may  be  a  confirmed  drunkard,  an 
evil  liver,  a  gaol-bird,  and  a  semi-imbecile  ;  but  his  claim  to  dominate 
and  direct  his  child's  spiritual  future  is  proclaimed  and  admitted  on 
all  hands.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Dr.  Clifford,  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  and  Mr.  Guinness  Rogers,  Mr.  George  Wyndham  and  Mr. 
Perks  have  not  much  in  common  on  other  subjects,  but  they  are  as 
one  man  in  support  of  the  claim  of  the  parent  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  child's  soul.  If  one  did  not  know  to  the  contrary,  one  would 
be  driven  to  conclude  that  the  welfare  of  a  child's  soul  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  Not  one  of 
them  would  for  a  moment  consent  to  hand  over  to  the  same  parent 
absolute  control  over  the  child's  limbs,  the  power  to  twist  them  this 
way  and  that,  according  to  his  pleasure  ;  yet  they  are  unanimous  as 
to  his  right  to  twist  and  mutilate  its  soul. 

I  deny  that  right  and  I  contest  that  claim.  I  assert  that  the 
parent  has  no  rights  in  his  child,  but  only  duties.  Indeed,  this  fact 
is  already  embodied  in  our  laws.  A  man  must,  if  he  can,  feed  and 
clothe  his  child,  but  he  must  not  injure  it  physically.  If  it  acts 
wrongly,  he  must  be  careful  how,  if  at  all,  he  punishes  it.  He  must 
keep  the  fear  of  the  magistrate  before  his  eyes,  for  if  the  punishment 
exceeds  the  deserts  by  a  hair's  breadth,  the  prison  may  be  his 
portion.  Again,  although  he  must  feed  and  clothe  it,  he  must 
not  appropriate  its  labour.  He  must  send  it  to  school  during  the 
whole  of  its  childhood,  the  penalty  for  his  refusing  to  do  so  being, 
again,  the  prison.  Thus  the  body  and  the  mind  of  the  child  are 
both  protected  from  the  parent  by  the  law,  but,  as  if  it  were  of 
no  value,  its  immortal  soul  is  left  for  the  parent  to  do  what  he  likes 
with! 

This  power  of  the  parent  to  determine  the  creed  of  his  child  creates 
the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  search  after  religious 
truth.  If  the  parent  is  a  Roman  Catholic  he  makes  his  child  a  Roman 
Catholic.  If  he  is  a  Protestant  he  makes  him  a  Protestant ;  and  so 
on  through  all  the  sects,  down  to  the  very  smallest.  And  when  these 
children  grow  up  to  be  men  and  women,  they  do  as  their  parents  did, 
for  they  have  been  taught  one  religion  and  they  know  no  other.  How 
can  they  be  expected  to  find  out  the  truth  ?  Their  minds  have  been 
carefully  closed  against  it.  They  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
their  own  particular  creed  is  the  only  true  one,  that  of  its  truth  there 
is  no  possible  doubt,  and  that  all  other  creeds  are  mere  heresies.  Their 
sect  may,  all  told,  comprise  less  than  one  millionth  part  of  the  human 
race,  less  than  one  in  a  thousand  of  their  countrymen,  but  that  does 
not  disturb  their  self-complacency  or  shake  their  confidence  in  their 
own  wisdom.  Books  may  have  been  written  showing  that  the  founda- 
tions of  their  creed  do  not  exist,  discoveries  may  have  been  made 
proving  their  belief  inconsistent  with  Creation.  But  they  will  not 
read  the  books  or  examine  the  discoveries.  These  are  declared  to 
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be  the  work  of  the  Devil,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  human  souls,  and 
shunned  as  the  plague. 

Next  to  the  claim  of  the  parent  comes  the  claim  of  the  Church. 
The  claim  of  the  Church  to  control  the  religious  life  of  the  child  is  not, 
where  it  is  Protestant,  so  absolute  as  that  of  the  parent ;  where  it  is 
Romanist,  it  is  even  more  imperative,  superseding  that  of  the  parent 
itself.  The  Protestant  Church  claims  only  to  advise  and  assist  the 
parent  in  the  religious  education  of  his  offspring  ;  the  Roman  Church 
demands  that  both  child  and  parent  shall  walk  submissively  in  the 
path  it  marks  out  for  them,  and  accept  unquestioningly  the  dogmas 
it  imparts.  The  right  of  private  judgment  is  denied,  and  doubt  is 
declared  to  be  rank  and  intolerable  heresy.  In  the  face  of  opposition 
so  powerful  and  so  resolute,  the  task  of  persuading  the  nation  to  take 
the  education  of  its  children  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priest  and  the 
parent  seems  hopeless  enough.  But  it  must  be  attempted,  and  it 
must  be  persevered  in  until  it  is  achieved.  For  the  evil  that  has  to 
be  ended — the  enslavement  of  the  souls  of  the  people — is  the  greatest 
known  to  man,  and  the  object  to  be  attained — the  ascertainment  of 
religious  truth — the  greatest  in  all  the  world. 

Now,  it  is  often  said  that  man,  if  left  to  his  own  natural  j  udgment, 
unwarped  and  unbiassed  by  early  religious  teaching,  would,  all  the 
same,  refuse  or  neglect  to  search  after  religious  truth.  But  that  asser- 
tion is  contrary  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Man,  we  know, 
is  a  highly  inquisitive  animal.  Witness  the  countless  triumphs  of 
science.  Even  on  the  subject  of  religion  itself  we  see  a  few  daring 
spirits  breaking  the  bonds  of  superstition  and  penetrating  into  the 
darkness  as  far  as  they  can.  Refrain  from  stamping  on  the  child's 
mind  the  distinctive  dogma  of  a  particular  sect,  and  when  he  grows 
to  manhood  he  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  join  the  ranks  of  the 
searchers  after  God.  The  fear  of  death,  the  dread  of  annihilation,  the 
desire  for  life,  the  hope  of  resurrection,  all  impel  man  to  seek  after  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  that  concern  his  future  state.  In  fact,  it  is 
these  hopes  and  fears  that  now  hold  him  back  from  that  pursuit, 
fearful  lest  he  lose  his  soul.  The  instinct  of  worship  is  inherent  in 
man.  In  every  corner  of  the  earth  where  there  is  human  life  there 
are  idols.  '  East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet,'  but  in  one  respect,  at  least,  they  are  alike  :  they  both  worship  ; 
the  chief  difference  being  that  the  idols  of  the  East  are  visible  and  more 
numerous  than  the  idols  of  the  West,  and  that  the  worship  is  more 
sincere.  Man  is  by  nature  a  worshipper,  and,  if  freed  from  the  fears 
and  prejudices  which  are  instilled  into  him  by  early  religious  teaching, 
and  which  now  paralyse  his  intellect,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  ever 
ceasing  to  search  after  his  Creator. 

There  remains  only  the  argument  of  State  policy :  the  argument 
that,  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  of  law  and  order,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  people  should  believe  in  somejreligion,  be  it  true  or  be  it  false. 
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True  or  false,  it  will,  it  is  said,  restrain  their  turbulent  passions. 
Social  stability,  it  is  contended,  may  not  in  all  cases  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  intensity  of  religion  in  the  community, 
but  it  is  approximately  so  in  most.  And  if  one  would  seek  for  the 
converse,  for  communities  naturally  malcontent  and  prone  to  social 
disorder,  one  is  told  to  look  to  places  like  the  city  of  Paris — la  mile 
lumiere — or  to  the  foreign  quarters  of  our  own  cities,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants boast  that  they  fear  neither  God  nor  man.  Moreover,  it  is 
argued,  the  religious  man  is  not  only  a  better  subject,  he  is  also  a 
better  citizen,  a  better  friend ;  a  better  man,  in  short,  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  than  is  the  agnostic.  The  restraints  of  religion,  the  sense  of 
responsibility  it  inspires,  the  belief  in  a  future  state  in  which  there 
shall  be  rewards  and  punishments,  find  practical  expression  in  the 
religious  man's  daily  life.  Time  and  again  they  help  him  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  do  a  wrong  thing,  and  he  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  are  both  the  better  for  the  successful  resistance.  The 
agnostic,  it  is  alleged,  knows  no  such  restraints.  He  does  not  believe 
in  Divine  punishment,  and  therefore  does  many  things  that  a  religious 
man  shrinks  from. 

I  admit  all  this,  and  I  admit,  further,  that  if  the  religious  life 
could  not  be  attained  but  by  the  State  establishment  of  religion,  the 
argument  would  be  conclusive.  But  there  is  no  such  dependence. 
The  religious  instinct  being  inherent  in  man,  he  is  not,  dependent 
upon  State  establishment.  He  will  be  religious  without  it.  And  all 
those  civic  virtues  which  spring  from  religious  belief,  and  whose 
value  is  universally  acknowledged,  will  be  his  in  all  the  greater 
strength  and  abundance  in  that  his  religion  will  be  real,  the  outcome 
of  his  own  judgment,  and  not  a  mere  profession  that  has  been  imposed 
upon  him. 

What  are  the  specific  measures  by  which  the  policy  I  advocate 
can  be  carried  out  ?  They  are  few  and  simple.  Firstly,  eliminate 
all  religious  teaching  from  the  curriculum  of  all  Provided  schools. 
Secondly,  purchase  and  convert  into  Provided  schools  all  existing 
non-Provided  school  buildings  that  are  suitable  for  school  purposes 
and  that  are  offered  at  a  reasonable  price.  Thirdly,  where  such 
transfer  cannot  be  effected  and  a  school  is  required,  build  a  new 
Provided  school-house.  Fourthly,  devote  the  balance  of  the  money 
hitherto  given  to  the  Voluntary  schools  to  the  feeding  of  necessitous 
children  and  the  freeing  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  Such 
religious  bodies,  Church,  Romanist,  or  Dissent,  as  desired  to  propagate 
their  distinctive  dogmas  would  be  perfectly  free  to  do  so ;  but  it 
would  be  in  their  own  buildings,  at  their  own  expense,  and  without 
countenance  or  assistance  from  the  State  in  any  shape  or  form. 

These  proposals  should  commend  themselves  to  every  rational 
and  unbiassed  mind  by  reason  of  their  practicability  and  absolute 
impartiality,  not  only  as  between  sect  and  sect,  but  also  as  between 
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the  sects  and  those  who  are  are  outside  of  all  sects.  They  would 
inflict  no  hardship,  and  could  only  be  resisted  by  those  who  wish  to 
have  their  creeds  propagated  at  other  people's  expense,  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  them.  With  the  cries  of  the  rival 
sects  sounding  so  loudly  in  our  ears  as  they  do  to-day,  it  may  seem 
presumptuous  even  to  dream  of  a  solution  of  the  religious  problem. 
But  religious  men  must  hope  and  believe  that  that  problem  can  and 
will  be  solved ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  satisfied  that  its  only 
possible  solution  is  to  be  found  in  national  secular  education. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  Education  Bill  has  been  read  a 
second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  the  numerous 
amendments  down  for  consideration  in  Committee  are  several  in  favour 
of  secular  education.  If  one  of  these  is  adopted  and  secular  educa- 
tion becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  a  great,  though  indirect,  step  will 
have  been  taken  towards  the  ascertainment  of  religious  truth. 

M.  MALTMAN  BARRIE. 
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THE    GOVERNMENT   AND    THE 
OPPOSITION 


THE  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Turkey  by  the  complete  and 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  Porte  did  not  require  a  tithe  of  the 
ability  possessed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey.     Nevertheless  the  method  and 
manner  of  its  adjustment  have  obtained  direct  credit  for  himself,  and 
indirect  credit  for  the  Administration  to  which  he  belongs.     Except 
fluency  in  colloquial  French,  Lord  Lansdowne  has  no  advantage  over 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  speak, 
or  are  supposed  to  speak,  the  English  language,  Sir  Edward  has 
achieved  a  very  great  position.     His  short  speech  on  the  reduction 
of  armaments  was  absolutely  perfect  in  style  and  substance,  in  temper 
and  tone.     There  is  nothing  more  distasteful  to  an  English  gentleman 
than  Imperial  fustian,   and  the  temperate  dignity  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  the  confidence  which  sets  a  man  above  all  temptation  to 
swagger  or  boast,  are  in  refreshing  contrast  with  the  Jingoism  of  the 
music-halls  so  popular  with  the  bad  Parliament  of  1900.     The  Sultan, 
sitting  like  a  poisonous  spider  at  the  centre  of  his  paid  spies  and 
bribed  informers,  has  been  baffled  by  a  Government  which  does  not 
bounce  and  does  not  he.     The  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor,  distinguished  himself  by  a  quiet,  persistent, 
undeviating  resolution,  of  which  he  reaped  the  reward  when  at  the 
fifty-ninth  minute  of  the  eleventh  hour  the  fabric  of  Turkish  resistance 
collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards.     The  new  Minister  at  Peking,  Sir  John 
Jordan,   has   more   difficult  and   delicate   business   to   perform.     It 
certainly  looks  at  first  sight  as  if,  in  superseding  Sir    Robert  Hart 
by  a  native  superintendence  of  Customs,  the  Chinese  Government  had 
broken  their  promise  not  to  change  existing  arrangements  so  long  as 
British  trade  with  China  retained  the  supremacy  which  it  still  enjoys. 
Sir  Robert  Hart  himself  is  no  longer  young,  and  may  well  desire  repose. 
British  merchants,  who  are  naturally  anxious  that  artificial  obstacles 
shall  not  be  placed  in  the  course  of  a  profitable  business,  feel  that  in 
Sir  t  Edward  Grey  they  have  a  Minister  who  understands  business 
and  cannot  be  deceived  by  Oriental  diplomacy.     The  problems  before 
Lord  Elgin  and  the  Colonial  Office  are  less  simple  and  more  embar- 
rassing.    Turkey  and  China  can,  if  necessary,  be  treated  as  enemies. 
Natal  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and,  if   need  be,  to  the  assistance 
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of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  dealing  with  Zulus  and  other  native 
inhabitants.  The  question  is  extremely  complicated.  Natal  enjoys 
full  responsible  government,  granted  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administra- 
tion in  1893.  The  Colony  does  not  ostensibly  desire  the  aid  of  British 
troops,  and  is  for  the  present  satisfied  with  a  reinforcement  of  volun- 
teers from  the  Transvaal.  Martial  law  prevails,  though  the  ordinary 
Courts  are  open,  and  skirmishing  continues,  with  much  loss  of  life 
on  both  sides.  Since  Sir  Bartle  Frere  crushed  the  Zulus  in  1879, 
they  have  not  been  a  serious  menace  to  British  authority  in  South 
Africa.  Cetewayo's  famous  man-slaying  machine,  of  which  the  full 
magnitude  and  danger  were  appreciated  at  that  time  by  Frere  alone, 
was  destroyed  once  for  all  at  Ulundi,  and  Zululand  has  long  since 
been  annexed  to  the  British  Crown.  It  is  not  a  general  invasion  or 
rebellion  that  Natal  has  to  fear,  but  a  series  of  spasmodic  risings, 
raids,  and  murders.  Unfortunately  no  one  can  read  the  Blue-book 
lately  presented  to  Parliament  without  an  uneasy  sense  that  the 
natives  have  been  provoked  by  unjust  legislation,  harshly  adminis- 
tered, to  take  up  arms  in  a  hopeless  cause.  For  the  last  thirty  years 
the  native  inhabitants  of  Natal  have  been  liable  to  a  hut-tax,  or 
house-duty,  against  which  no  reasonable  exception  could  be  taken. 
But  in  1905  there  was  added  an  annual  poll-tax  of  one  pound  sterling 
upon  every  male  person  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  upwards. 
'  The  burden  of  proof  that  any  person  is  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
shall  rest  with  such  person,  and  if  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act 
any  person  appears  to  the  magistrate  to  be  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
or  upwards,  the  magistrate  shall,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, adjudge  such  person  to  be  of  the  full  age  of  eighteen  years,  and 
there  shall  be  no  appeal  against  such  decision.'  That  is  the  third 
section  of  the  Poll  Tax  Act,  1905,  and  there  are  few  communities 
indeed  where  it  would  not  lead  to  serious  disturbance.  Its  apparent 
object  is  not  to  raise  a  revenue,  the  one  legitimate  excuse  for  taxation, 
but  to  make  the  natives  work  without  calling  them  slaves.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  in  some  cases  collected  before  it  was 
due,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Zulus  regarded  it  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  How  far  their  repugnance  to  the  tax  has  been  stimulated 
by  Ethiopianism,  the  cry  of  '  Africa  for  the  Blacks,'  and  how  much 
that  movement  has  within  the  last  two  years  been  encouraged  by 
German  oppression,  are  among  the  intricacies  of  this  tangled  web. 
But  natives  have  not  been  treated  in  Natal  with  the  consideration 
shown  them  in  Cape  Colony,  and  ever  since  the  days  of  Langalilabele, 
when  Lord  Carnarvon  interfered  with  decisive  effect,  their  relations  with 
the  local  authorities  have  been  periodically  strained.  Self-government 
in  Natal  means  a  narrow  white  oligarchy,  for  no  native  has  a  vote,  and 
yet  natives  outnumber  Europeans  by  at  least  five  to  one.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  Zulus  are  fit  for  the  franchise.  Probably  they  are  quite 
unfit.  But  their  political  impotence  casts  upon  the  Government  at 
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home  the  duty  of  protecting  them  when  their  lives  and  liberties  are 
at  stake.  The  mischievous  efforts  of  discarded  statesmen  to  embroil 
the  Colonies  with  the  Mother  Country  have  happily  failed.  Mr. 
Smythe  himself,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Natal — a  near  relative,  by  the 
way,  of  Lord  Elgin — has  emphatically  disclaimed  the  intention  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  used  as  a  cat's-paw  by  wandering  Imperialists 
in  search  of  a  job.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  led  to  good 
results.  The  executions  by  courts-martial  were  summarily  stopped, 
and  the  offer  of  a  reward  for  Bambata,  a  rebel  chief,  dead  or  alive, 
has  been  withdrawn.  To  withdraw  the  poll-tax  would,  no  doubt,  in 
the  circumstances  be  difficult.  A  small  white  population  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  yielding  to  black  demands.  But  if  some  wise 
and  sympathetic  soldier,  such  as  Sir  William  Butler,  could  be  employed 
as  an  informal  mediator,  an  intolerable  situation  might  be  quietly 
relieved. 

There  have  been  few  more  interesting  and  important  discussions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  than  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Education  Bill.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Healy,  with  its  quaint  mixture 
of  humour  and  pathos,  could  not  have  been  made  by  anyone  less 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  a  place  that 
never  changes,  except  in  opinion.  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  and 
Mr.  Kedmond  put  the  really  Catholic  case  with  an  appealing  force 
that  the  representatives  of  Anglo-Catholicism  may  well  have  envied. 
Protestants  are  practically  agreed,  with  few  exceptions,  of  whom 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury  is  perhaps  the  chief,  that  the  religious  educa- 
tion given  in  Provided  schools  suffices  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fourteen.  Catholics  hold  it  to  be  not  merely  insufficient, 
but  worse  than  useless,  heretical,  because  it  substitutes  private 
judgment  and  an  open  Bible  for  the  principle  of  authority  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  Church.  According  to  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands, 
Catholic  schools,  Jewish  schools,  many  schools  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  some  which  have  been  built  by  Wesleyans, 
may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  local  authority,  be  exempted  from 
local  control,  and  left  as  they  now  are,  because  no  parent  of  any 
other  denomination  is  bound  to  send  his  children  to  them.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  told  a  clergyman  the  other  day  in  a  public  letter  that 
this  clause,  Clause  Four,  did  nothing  for  the  Church  of  England. 
In  his  new  character  as  a  champion  of  the  Church  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  not  been  happy.  The  clause  does  not  mention  any  religious 
body,  and  will  as  a  matter  of  fact  apply,  if  it  passes,  to  many  schools 
where  the  doctrines,  or  supposed  doctrines,  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  taught.  If  they  be  fewer  than  the  Catholic  schools,  as  no  doubt 
they  are,  the  reason  is  plain  and  sound.  Very  few  Catholic  schools 
contain  any  Protestant  children.  Very  many  Church  schools  contain 
the  children  of  Dissenters,  who  cannot  from  the  nature  of  things 
send  them  anywhere  else.  Of  course  it  may  be  plausibly  argued, 
though  not  by  Unionists,  that,  as  the  Bill  does  not  apply  to  Ireland, 
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the  Irish  members  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  One  Irish  Nationalist, 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  sits  for  an  English  constituency,  and  pleaded 
with  eloquence  for  those  who  sent  him  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  did,  I  think,  convince  the  whole 
House  that  they  discharged  a  public  duty  and  fulfilled  a  moral  obliga- 
tion in  speaking  for  men  of  their  own  race  and  religion  who  live  on 
this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel.  Although  they  voted,  as  did  their 
whole  party,  against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  they  would  be 
satisfied,  and  would  probably  vote  for  the  third  reading,  if  the  Facilities 
Clause,  as  it  is  called,  were  made  compulsory.  Their  position  is 
undoubtedly  a  strong  one,  for  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Government  is  rather  theoretical  than  practical.  Both  sides  admit 
that  the  vast  majority  of  municipal  bodies  would  grant  the  special 
facilities — that  is  to  say,  would  leave  the  denominational  schools  alone — 
where  four-fifths  of  the  parents  wished  it  and  the  requirements  of 
the  law  were  fulfilled.  But,  say  the  Catholics,  there  might  be  a 
perverse  or  bigoted  committee  that  would  not  consent,  and  then  our 
schools  would  be  destroyed.  The  Church  of  England,  so  long  as  it 
is  established  by  law,  and  endowed  by  tithes  and  glebes,  has  in  strict- 
ness no  right  to  reject  any  form  of  religion  which  the  State  prescribes. 
It  is  not,  however,  wise  to  give  unnecessary  irritation,  and  the  amend- 
ment for  which  the  Irish  Catholics  ask  would  be  a  welcome  concession 
to  many  English  Churchmen  also.  The  difficulty  lies  with  the  Noncon- 
formists, whose  preponderance  in  the  present  House  of  Commons 
is  mainly  due  to  the  injustice  done  them  by  the  Education  Act  of 
1902.  Many  of  them,  though  by  no  means  all,  disapprove  of  the 
Fourth  Clause  in  its  existing  shape,  and  would  dislike  it  still  more 
if  it  were  strengthened  as  the  Catholics  desire.  No  change  in  the  Bill 
could  be  made  to  which  the  Free  Churches  as  a  body  refused  their 
assent.  It  will  be  for  them  to  consider  whether  they  should  furn:'sh 
the  House  of  Lords  with  an  opportunity  for  which  the  Tory  Peers  are 
anxiously  looking  by  tenacious  adhesion  to  what  is  after  all  rather 
shadow  than  substance. 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  reported  to  have  said  the  other  night 
at  the  Albert  Hall  that  the  Church  of  England  was  united  in  opposing 
the  Education  Bill.  If  I  were  to  say  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  united  in  supporting  the  Education  Bill,  Christian  charity  would 
lead  his  Lordship  to  assume  that  I  was  mad.  Yet  one  statement 
would  be  as  true  as  the  other.  The  Bishop  is  incapable  of  deliberate 
falsehood.  But  he  has  so  accustomed  himself  to  identify  the  Church 
of  England  with  Conservative  High  Churchmen  that  Liberal  Church- 
men, even  if  they  be  clergymen,  canons,  deans,  nay  bishops,  no  longer 
count  for  anything  in  his  eyes.  There  is  a  delicious  passage  in  Lucian 
where  Zeus  confides  to  the  other  gods  of  the  Greek  Pantheon  his  fear 
that  if  men  give  up  believing  in  them,  they  may  themselves  cease  to 
exist.  Happily  we  li ve  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  and  Liberal  Church- 
men need  be  under  no  similar  apprehension.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon 
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the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  will  remain  in  the  flesh,  and  even  on  the  Bench,  though  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  deny  their  right  to 
ordain,  to  communicate,  or  to  live.  Even  in  the  House  of  Lords 
there  are  Churchmen  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  on  the  Ministerial 
Benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  they  are  numerous.  Would  the 
Bishop  of  London  refuse  the  Sacrament  to  a  man  who  had  voted  for  the 
Education  Bill  ?  If  he  would,  and  face  the  consequences,  I  should 
begin  to  believe  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  Meanwhile  he  will  do 
well  to  ponder  over  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Chamberlain  dislikes  the  Bill  first  because 
he  dislikes  the  Government,  and  secondly  because  he  is,  as  in  theory 
he  always  has  been,  in  favour  of  secular  education.  He  has  on  his 
side  what  is  called  logic,  and  what  calls  itself  the  Independent  Labour 
Party.  He  has  against  him,  thank  God,  the  people  of  England.  When 
he  pointed  out  in  clear  and  sensible  language  the  injustice  of  tests 
for  teachers,  there  were  black  looks  on  his  own  side,  and  loud  cheers 
on  the  other.  But  the  point  in  his  speech  which  most  concerns  the 
Bishop  of  London  is  that  no  Churchman  in  Birmingham,  where 
there  must  be  many  thousands,  had  ever  objected  to  the  religious 
teaching  in  Board  schools,  for  which  the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester 
was  responsible,  as  insufficient.  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  a 
mediaeval  saint,  does  object  to  it.  But  that  only  shows  that  the 
whole  agitation  is  clerically  engineered  by  men  who  abhor  the  name 
of  Protestant  and  desire  that  children  not  their  own  should  be  taught 
to  abjure  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  The  public  seem  hardly 
yet  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  opposition  to  this  Bill  from 
what  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  simple  way,  calls  the  Church  of 
England.  Most  lay  members  of  the  Establishment,  and  a  large 
minority  of  parsons,  believe  that  to  teach  little  children  theological 
dogma  is  worse  than  wasting  time,  because  it  disgusts  them  with  all 
religion.  These  Churchmen,  just  as  much  Churchmen  as  the  Bishop 
of  London,  hold  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  contains  all  the  religion 
which  a  child  need  learn,  or  is  capable  of  learning.  When  this  view 
was  propounded  by  a  Churchman  in  the  House  of  Commons,  another 
Churchman,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  frankly  repudiated  the  Sermon  as 
theologically  worthless  and  morally  inadequate.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  Lord  Robert's  opinion  condemned  by  the  Church,  because  I  do 
not  consider  that  any  man  is  responsible  for  his  religious  views  to 
any  human  authority  at  all.  But  the  public  ought  to  know  the 
kind  of  Christianity  which  is  openly  and  without  shame  professed 
by  some  at  least  among  the  principal  opponents  of  this  Bill.  It  is 
not  often  that  one  gets  a  chance  of  making  them  speak  out. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  withdrawn  his  statement  that  the  Bill  endowed 
a  new  religion.  Perhaps  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  has  been  giving 
him  some  lessons  on  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church  about 
which  his  Lordship  seems  to  think  that  he  can  instruct  Mr.  Bryce. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain's  real  view  is  that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion,  and  should  not  attempt  to  provide  for  teaching  it.  Then 
there  would,  at  least  after  a  short  time,  be  more  scope  for  what  is 
really  a  new  religion — his  own  doctrine,  that  we  should  do  to  foreign 
nations  what  we  see  them  doing  to  each  other.  The  economic 
objection  would  remain,  but  the  moral  and  religious  objections  would 
be  gone.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  denounces  glibly  from  the  platform  the 
patronage  of  one  particular  religion  by  the  State.  That  is  just  what 
the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  was  framed  by  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  avoid.  Mr.  Hardie  and  his  followers  do  not 
all  want  to  banish  religion  from  education.  Some  of  them,  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald  for  one,  think  that  religion  is  best  taught  at 
home.  Unhappily  it  would  not  in  many  cases  be  taught  at  all,  and 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  it  may  be 
excused  for  objecting  to  its  abandonment.  '  Why,'  as  Canon  Jackson, 
of  Leeds,  asked  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  '  why  should  the  Bible  be 
the  only  book  excluded  from  the  schools  of  England  ? '  As  if  religion 
was  the  only  subject  on  which  there  were  differences  of  opinion.  That 
the  agitation  against  this  Bill  tends  towards  Secularism,  I  should  be 
the  last  person  to  deny.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  foolish 
from  a  religious  point  of  view  than  the  conduct  of  its  promoters,  or 
the  jargon  of  their  ridiculous  petitions.  They  seem  to  be  wholly 
under  the  dominion  of  formulas.  One  of  their  cant  phrases  is  that 
'  religious  instruction  should  be  given  by  teachers  who  believe  in  what 
they  teach.'  How  do  they  propose  to  secure  that  ?  Have  they 
ever  thought  about  it  ?  Do  they  ever  think  at  all  ?  What  is  to 
prevent  a  dishonest  man,  the  only  sort  of  man  who  would  want  to  teach 
anything  he  did  not  believe,  from  taking  any  test  propounded  to 
him  ?  If  this  is  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  '  dogmatic '  teaching, 
may  not  even  Secularism  be  better  ?  Still,  one  must  go  steadily  on, 
and  not  be  angry  with  those  who  cant.  The  Bill,  like  other  Bills,  has 
defects,  and  is  capable  of  amendment.  But  in  essence  and  substance 
it  is  the  one  practical  alternative  to  Secularism  pure  and  simple.  The 
story  of  the  Sibylline  books  is  too  venerable  and  antiquated  for  repeti- 
tion. But  if  by  any  deplorable  and  incredible  accident  this  Bill  were 
to  be  lost,  the  price  which  the  victors  would  pay  is  a  Godless  schooling 
for  the  next  generation. 

That  the  Bill  should  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  substantially  as  the 
Government  intend  it  to  pass,  is  considered  by  the  best  political  heads 
to  be  a  desirable,  if  not  an  indispensable,  thing,  and  hence  the  need 
for  extreme  circumspection  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  Fourth 
Clause  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  guarded  from  all  semblance  of 
injustice,  and  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  favouritism  to  one 
religious  body  against  another.  Is  it  absolutely  certain  that  no 
danger  of  this  arises  under  the  Bill  ?  As  a  rule,  the  Educational 
Committees  under  the  Act  of  1902  have  been  entirely  impartial.  But 
they  have  never  had  so  large  or  so  difficult  a  question  to  decide  as 
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whether  sectarian  schools  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  Prejudice 
against  Catholics,  prejudice  against  the  Church  of  England,  prejudice 
against  Jews,  might  conceivably  operate  in  a  small  area  where  the 
passions  of  race  or  religion  run  high.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  desirable 
that  in  a  Bill  designed  to  secure  peace,  opportunity  should  be  pro- 
vided for  recurrent  war.  Hitherto  the  religious,  or  rather  the  irre- 
ligious, difficulty  has  been  kept  out  of  municipal  contests.  If  the 
question  of  special  facilities  could  always  be  raised  that  would  no 
longer  be  so.  In  the  city  of  Liverpool,  for  instance,  a  Protestant 
lecturer,  not  many  years  ago,  was  murdered,  and  the  Catholic  acquitted 
of  the  crime  was  carried  in  a  triumphal  procession  through  the  streets 
by  a  crowd  who  would  have  felt  little  sympathy  with  him  if  they  had 
thought  him  innocent.  There  might  be  riots  in  Liverpool,  like  the 
riots  in  Belfast,  if  an  election  turned  upon  special  facilities.  If  they 
were  made  part  of  the  law,  they  would  soon  be  forgotten,  or  treated 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Catholics  have  been  paying  rates  for  the  last 
thirty  years  towards  the  maintenance  of  Board  schools,  where  a  religion 
acceptable  to  all  Protestant  Churches,  but  abhorrent  to  themselves, 
has  been  taught.  They  never  complained,  nor  took  to  passive  resist- 
ance, so  long  as  they  were  suffered  to  manage  their  own  schools,  and 
that  is  all  they  ask  to-day.  The  clergy  of  the  Establishment  may 
find  some  difficulty,  I  should  imagine  they  would,  in  getting  the 
necessary  number  of  parents  to  sign.  Dogma,  when  it  does  not  spell 
relief  from  rates,  is  not  by  any  means  so  popular  as  dogmatists  sup- 
pose. But  that  is  their  own  affair.  Let  them  try.  The  practical 
grievance  of  the  present  law  is  the  compulsory  attendance  of  Noncon- 
formist children  at  Church  schools,  and  under  this  Bill  that  will  come 
altogether  to  an  end.  If  the  sound  general  principle  that  no  public 
money  should  be  paid  for  denominational  teaching  were  rigorously 
enforced  without  exception,  many  Catholic  schools  would  be  closed, 
and  rather  than  send  their  children  to  a  Protestant  school,  the  parents 
would  go  to  prison.  Is  that  a  result  which  any  religious  Noncon- 
formist can  anticipate  with  pleasure  or  satisfaction  ?  The  Church 
of  Rome  is  not  established  and  endowed.  It  is  in  no  way  bound  to 
accept  the  general  principles  of  faith  and  practice  to  which  all  Pro- 
testants, Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  subscribe.  Mr.  Birrell  did  not 
say  one  word  too  much  in  praise  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  poorest 
Catholics  to  maintain  their  own  schools  for  their  own  people.  The 
support  given  by  Irish  Nationalists  in  the  last  Parliament  to  Mr. 
Balfour's  Bill  was  naturally  resented  by  Nonconformists.  But 
revenge  is  not  a  Christian  sentiment,  and  the  majority  can  afford  to 
be  generous  now. 

HERBERT  PAUL. 
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